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EREATA,  CHINESE  IMMIGRATION. 

P.  69,  last  line  on  the  page,  strike  out  "several  hundred  wl    i:;i  great 

many." 

P.  13,  19  lines  from  the  hottoni,  chauge  "  Louderbock  "  to  "  Louderbaok." 

P.  69,  20  lines  from  the  top,  change  "Tanist"  to  "Tauist,"  both  before  and  after 
"The." 

P.  80,  21  lines  from  the  top,  change  "Trowbridge  "  to  "  Strobridge." 

P.  133.  6  lines  from  the  bottom,  change  "San  Diego"  to  "  Santiago,"  before  "  de 
Cuba." 

P.  345,  lines  3  and  4  from  the  bottom,  change  "  commodore  "  to  "  comprador,"  in 
both  lines. 

P.  732,  7  lines  from  the  bottom,  change  "  Adexander"  to  "Alexander,"  before  "  Camp- 
bell." 

P.  925,  23  lines  from  the  top,  change  "so "  to  "  who,"  at  the  beginning  of  the  line  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  line,  chauge  "  the  "  to  "  a." 

P.  844,  half  way  down  the  page,  in  the  name  of  the  witness  "Fraucos  Avery," 
change  "  Frances  "  to  "  Francis." 

P.  843,  7  lines  from  the  top,  change  "transaction"  to  "transactions." 

P.  1137,  24  lines  from  the  top,  fill  the  blank  before  "sh"  with  "  The  Briti,"  .so  as  to 
read,  "  The  British  colony,"  &c. 
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United  States.  Congress. 

Joint  Special  Committee 
Report  of  the  Joint 

Special  Committee  to 
1877. 

REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTI- 
GATE  CHINESE  IMMIGRATION. 


Mr.  Sargent,  from  the  Joint  Special  Committee  to  Investigate 
Chinese  Immigration,  submitted  the  following 

EEPORT: 

The  joint  special  committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  character,  extent,  and  effect  of  Chinese  immi- 
gration, report  as  follows : 

On  the  6th  day  of  July,  187C,  the  Senate  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  Senators  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  char- 
acter, extent,  and  effect  of  Chinese  immigration  to  this  country,  with  power  to  visit 
the  Pacific  coast  for  that  purpose,  and  to  send  for  persons  aud  papers,  and  to  report  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 

On  the  17th  day  of  July,  1876,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
the  following  resolution : 

Whereas  the  Senate  has  passed  a  resolution  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  three  Senators  to  visit  the  Pacific  coast  and  report  to  Congress  at  its  next 
session  upon  the  character,  extent,  and  effect  of  Chinese  immigration  into  this  country : 

Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  three  members  of  this 
house  to  proceed  to  the  Pacific  coast,  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  to  investi- 
gate conjointly  with  said  Senate  committee,  or  othoiwise,  the  extent  and  effect  of 
Chinese  immigration  into  this  country,  with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  to 
administer  oaths,  to  employ  a  stenographer,  and  to  take  evidence  ;  said  committee  to 
report  to  Congress  at  its  next  session. 

Subsequently,  at  the  same  session,  by  concurrent  resolution,  the  said 
special  committee  of  the  two  houses  were  authorized  to  act  as  a  joint 
special  committee  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  with  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  resolutions  appointing  them. 

In  conducting  the  investigation  required  by  the  resolutions  the  joint 
committee  visited  the  Pacific  coast  and  examined  one  hundred  and 
thirty  witnesses.  The  testimony  so  taken  covers  over  twelve  hundred 
pages  of  printed  matter,  and  embraces  the  views  of  all  classes  of  the 
community  and  every  variety  of  interest.  The  committee  found  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion,  resulting  from  different  standpoints  of  the  witnesses 
who  were  examined. 

In  conducting  this  examination  the  committee  divided  their  work  so 
as  to  first  hear  persons  opposed  to  the  unlimited  introduction  of  Chinese, 
and  to  this  branch  of  the  subject  a  limited  time  was  given.  They  then 
heard  the  testimony  of  persons  favorable  to  such  introduction,  and  con- 
cluded by  affording  time  for  witnesses  in  rebuttal.  Although  the  sub- 
ject by  this  means  was  pretty  fully  covered,  and  the  inquiry,  perhaps, 
exhausted,  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  mass  of  testimony  may 
be  different  to  different  minds.    In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  it  may 
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be  said  that  the  resources  of  California  and  the  Pacific  coast  have  been 
more  rapidly  developed  with  the  cheap  and  docile  labor  of  Chinese  than 
they  would  have  been  without  this  element.  So  far  as  material  pros- 
perity is  concerned,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Pacific  coast  has  been 
a  great  gainer. 

This  is  true,  at  any  rate,  of  the  capitalist  classes.  If  the  inquiry  should 
stop  there  j  if  it  should  be  satisfied  by  the  certainty  that  money  is  made 
out  of  the  present  condition  of  things,  and  not  look  to  the  present  or 
future  moral  or  political  welfare  of  our  Pacific  States,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded, at  least,  that  many  enterprising  men  find  their  profit  in  Chinese 
immigration,  and  the  general  resources  of  the  Pacific  are  being  rapidly 
developed  by  means  of  Chinese  labor.  Among  others  who  testified  were 
those  who  largely  employ  Chinese,  or  are  interested  in  their  transporta- 
tion, and  who  find  a  profit  therein.  These  testified  that  the  results  of 
Chinese  immigration  had  been  invariably  beneficial  in  enhancing  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  coast,  but  some  were  not  entirely  clear  that 
there  were  not  social  and  moral  evils  springing  from  this  immigration, 
which  in  the  future  would  counterbalance  the  advantages  gained  by  the 
present  rapid  production  of  wealth. 

Opposition  to  any  move  restricting  the  immigration  of  Chinese  was 
also  developed  among  religious  teachers,  who  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee that  the  presence  of  Chinese  among  us  imposes  a  duty  and  gives 
an  opportunity  of  christianizing  them.  On  the  other  hand  the  com- 
mittee found  that  laboring  men  and  artisans,  perhaps  without  exception, 
were  opposed  to  the  influx  of  Chinese,  on  the  ground  that  h;ird  expe- 
rience had  shown  that  they  are  thereby  thrown  out  of  employment,  and 
the  means  of  decent  livelihood  are  more  difficult  of  acquisition.  But 
the  opposition  to  Chinese  immigration  was  not  confined  t<>  Laboring- 
men  and  mechanics.  In  the  testimony  will  be  found  that  of  lawyers, 
doctors,  merchants,  divines,  judges,  and  others,  in  large  numbers, 
speaking  of  their  own  observation  and  belief,  that  the  apparent  pros- 
perity derived  from  the  presence  of  Chinese  is  deceptive  and  unwhole- 
some, ruinous  to  our  laboring  classes,  promotive  of  c;iste,  and  dangerous 
to  free  institutions. 

In  the  progress  of  their  investigation  the  committee  called  before 
them  the  municipal  authorities  of  San  Francisco,  including  the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  health,  and  police  departments,  to  ascertain  the  num- 
bers, habits,  and  modes  of  life  of  the  Chinese  in  San  Francisco.  The 
number  of  adult  Chinese  residents  in  that  city  averages  at  present  dur- 
ing a  year  about  thirty-five  thousand.  The  testimony  shows  that  the 
Chinese  live  in  filthy  dwellings,  upon  poor  food,  crowded  together  in 
narrow  quarters,  disregarding  health  and  fire  ordinances,  and  that  their 
vices  are  corrupting  to  the  morals  of  the  city,  especially  of  the  young. 

Among  the  testimony  will  be  found  that  of  some  twenty  operatives- 
numbering  nearly  as  many  trades,  in  which  details  are  given  in  relation, 
to  different  industrial  pursuits  which  are  either  monopolized  by  the  Chi- 
nese or  are  fast  becoming  so.  This  evidence  shows  that  the  Chinese 
have  reduced  wages  to  what  would  be  starvation  prices  for  white  men 
and  women,  and  engrossed  so  much  of  the  labor  in  the  various  callings 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  employment  for  whites ;  and  young  men  are 
growing  up  in  idleness,  while  young  women,  willing  to  work,  are  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  doubtful  means  of  support.  The  hardships  resulting 
from  these  causes  bear  with  especial  weight  upon  women. 

It  is  also  shown  that  this  distinctive  competition  in  some  branches  of 
labor  operates  as  a  continual  menace,  and  inspires  fears  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  ruinously  low  rates  will  extend  to  all  employments 
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and  degrade  all  white  working-people  to  the  abject  condition  of  a  ser- 
vile class.  From  tbis  cause,  among  others,  has  sprung  up  a  bitterly 
hostile  feeling  toward  the  Chinese,  which  has  exhibited  itself  sometimes 
in  laws  and  ordinances  of  very  doubtful  propriety  and  in  the  abuse  of 
individual  Chinamen  and  sporadic  cases  of  mob  violence.  The  influence 
of  the  better  class  of  society  is  thrown  against  all  violence  toward  the 
Chinese,  although  those  exercising  that  influence  may  be  convinced  that 
the  presence  of  the  Chinese  in  California  is  undesirable.  As  long  as 
there  is  a  reasonable  hope  that  Congress  will  apply  a  remedy  for  what 
is  considered  a  great  and  growing  evil,  violent  measures  against  the 
Chinese  can  be  restrained. 

As  the  safety  of  republican  institutions  requires  that  the  exercise  of 
the  franchise  shall  be  only  by  those  who  have  a  love  and  appreciation 
for  our  institutions,  and  this  rule  excludes  the  great  mass  of  the  Chinese 
from  the  ballot  as  a  necessary  means  to  public  safety,  yet  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rule  deprives  them  of  the  only  adequate  protection  which  can 
exist  in  a  republic  for  the  security  of  any  distinctive  large  class  of  per- 
sons. An  indigestible  mass  in  the  community,  distinct  in  language, 
pagan  in  religion,  inferior  in  mental  and  moral  qualities,  and  all  pecu- 
liarities, is  an  undesirable  element  in  a  republic,  but  becomes  especi- 
ally so  if  political  power  is  placed  in  its  hands. 

The  safety  of  the  State  demands  that  such  power  shall  not  be  so 
placed.  The  safety  of  the  class,  however,  seems  to  depend  in  a  measure 
upon  that  power.  There  are,  therefore,  springing  from  this  subject 
antagonistic  considerations,  the  only  way  to  reconcile  which  would  seem 
to  be  that  the  laws  should  discourage  the  large  influx  of  any  class  of 
l>oi uilation  to  whom  the  ballot  cannot  safely  be  confided. 

To  any  one  reading  the  testimony  which  we  lay  before  the  two  houses 
it  will  become  painfully  evident  that  the  Pacific  coast  must  in  time 
become  either  American  or  Mongolian.  There  is  a  vast  hive  from  which 
Chinese  immigrants  may  swarm,  and  circumstances  may  send  them  in 
enormous  numbers  to  this  country.  These  two  forces,  Mongolian  and 
American,  are  already  in  active  opposition,  They  do  not  amalgamate, 
and  all  conditions  are  opposed  to  any  assimilation.  The  American  race 
is  progressive  and  in  favor  of  a  responsible  representative  government. 
The  Mongolian  race  seems  to  have  no  desire  for  progress,  and  to  have 
no  conception  of  representative  and  live  institutions.  While  conditions 
should  be  favorable  to  the  growth  and  occupancy  of  our  Paciiic  posses- 
sions by  our  own  people,  the  Chinese  have  advantages  which  will  put 
them  far  in  advance  in  this  race  for  possession.  They  can  subsist  where 
the  American  would  starve.  They  can  work  for  wages  which  will  not 
furnish  the  barest  necessities  of  life  to  an  American.  They  make  their 
way  in  California  as  they  have  in  the  islands  of  the  sea,  not  by  superior 
orce  or  virtue,  or  even  industry,  although  they  are,  as  a  rule,  industri- 
ous, but  by  revolting  characteristics,  ami  by  dispensing  with  what  have 
become'necessities  in  modern  civilization.  To  compete  with  them  and 
expel  them  tin'-  American  must  come  down  to  their  level,  or  below  them  : 
must  work  so  cheaply  that  the  Chinese  cannot  compete  with  him,  for 
in  the  contest  for  subsistence  he  that  can  subsist  upon  the  least  will 
last  the  longest. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  these  views  are  unchallenged  by  a 
considerable  and  respectable  class  in  California.  Many  persons  of  in- 
telligence consider  that  this  very  cheapness  of  labor  of  the  Chinese  and 
the  extreme  docility  of  his  habits  is  a  strong  consideration  in  his  favor. 
More  money  can  be  made  by  employing  him  than  can  lie  by  the  employ- 
ment of  white  men  and  women  with  the  payment  of  adequate  W0 
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Admitting  this,  yet  it  would  seem  that  an  unlimited  influx  of  Chinese 
might  be  a  great  future  evil;  that  the  population  of  the  Pacific 
coast  by  a  people  of  cognate  language,  religion,  habits,  and  traditions 
would  be  better  than  its  population  by  Asiatics ;  that  its  people  should 
be  like  those  of  Iowa  or  Illinois  rather  than  like  tbose  of  Peking  and 
Canton.  When  considerations  relating  to  the  future-health  of  the  body- 
politic  were  called  to  the  attention  of  witnesses,  scarcely  any  dissented 
from  the  idea  that  great  numbers  of  a  people  of  the  average  mental  ca- 
pacity of  the  Chinese,  having  no  inclination  to  adopt  this  country  as 
their  permanent  home,  who  come  and  return  as  pagans,  having  a  total 
disregard  for  our  Government  aud  laws,  and  the  servile  disposition  in- 
herited from  ages  of  benumbing  despotism,  were  undesirable. 

By  the  judges  of  the  criminal  courts  of  San  Francisco  it  was  shown 
that  there  is  a  great  want  of  veracity  among  Chinese  witnesses,  who 
have  little  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  and  hence  convictions  are 
very  difficult  for  offenses  committed  against  each  other,  or  against  the 
public  at  large.  The  testimony  seemed  to  be  concurrent  that  the 
Chinese  are  non-assimilative  with  the  whites:  that  they  have  made  no 
progress,  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  in  which  they  have  been  resi- 
dent on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  assimilation  with  our  people;  that  they 
still  retain  their  peculiar  costume  aud  follow  their  original  national 
habits  in  food  and  mode  of  life;  that  they  have  no  social  intercourse 
with  the  white  population;  that  they  work  lor  wages  which  will  not 
support  white  men  aud  especially  white  families;  that  they  have  no 
families  of  their  owm  in  this  country,  or  very  few  <>f  them,  and  that  by 
the  small  amount  and  poor  quality  of  food  which  they  consume,  and 
their  crowdiug  together  in  close  quarters,  reducing  individual  expi 
of  rent,  their  having  no  families  to  support  or  educate,  they  are  ab 
compete  with  white  labor  in  all  departments  and  exclude  it  from  en: 
ployment. 

Testimony  was  further  taken  upon  the  question  of  any  radical  differ- 
ences existing  between  the  Asiatic  and  Caucasian  races,  and  in  the  evi- 
dence will  be  found  much  valuable  information  upon  this  point  peculiarly 
interesting  to  the  ethnologist.  Thededuction  from  the  testimony  taken 
by  the  committee  on  this  point  would  seem  to  be  that  there  is  not  snt- 
ficient  brain  capacity  in  the  Chinese  race  to  furnish  motive  power  for 
self-government.  Upon  the  point  of  morals,  there  is  no  Aryan  or  Euro- 
pean race  which  is  not  far  superior  to  the  Chinese  as  a  class.  Full  and 
interesting  details  of  Chinese  morals  and  habits  in  their  own  country  will 
be  found  in  the  testimony,  fully  warranting  this  assertion.  That  tes- 
timony comes  from  intelligent  travelers,  ship-captains,  merchants,  and 
others,  and  some  of  it  is  too  revolting  for  miscellaneous  reading. 
it  was  proved  satisfactorily  that  the  Chinese  merchants  in  Han  Fram 
are  honorable  in  their  dealings  with  other  merchants.  The  only  testi- 
mony affecting  the  integrity  of  this  comparatively  small  class  was,  that 
they  evade,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  United  States  revenue-laws. 

There  is  no  intermarriage  between  the  Asiatics  and  the  Caucasian 
race. 

The  presence  of  the  Chinese  discourages  and  retards  white  immigra- 
tion to  the  Pacific  States.  This  clearly  appeared  in  evidence,  and  prob- 
ably arises  from  their  monopoly  of  farm  and  mechanical  work  through 
the  low  price  of  their  labor,  making  subsistence  difficult  to  procure  by 
the  poorer  class  of  emigrants. 

There  was  some  conflict  of  testimony  upon  the  question  as  to  what  is 
public  opinion  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  to  the  desirabilitv  of  the  infiux 
of  Chinese;  but  it  is  fairly  inferable  from  the  evidence  that,  without 
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very  considerable  exceptions,  public  opinion  there  is  that  Chinese  immi- 
gration is  exceedingly  pernicious;  that  the  presence  of  that  element, 
perpetually  alien  in  feeling  and  ideas,  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  the 
community. 

This  opinion  is  shared  by  some  of  the  religious  teachers  in  California, 
and  very  interesting  testimony  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  Chinese 
immigration  upon  the  morals  of  the  Pacific  coast  will  be  found  given  by 
some  of  these  persons.  It  is  very  clearly  in  evidence  that  the  number 
of  the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  rapidly  increasing,  not  by  births, 
for  there  are  few  of  these,  but  by  importations,  so  that  the  same  unedu- 
cated class  is  supplied  perpetually. 

The  Chinese  do  not  come  to  make  their  home  in  this  country  ;  their 
only  purpose  is  to  acquire  what  would  be  a  competence  in  China  and 
return  there  to  enjoy  it.  While  there  is  a  constant  and  increasing  in- 
coming tide  there  is  a  constant  outflow  also,  less  in  volume,  of  persons 
who  have  worked  out  specified  years  of  servitude  and  made  money 
enough  to  live  upon  in  China,  and  who  sever  their  connection  with  this 
country. 

It  further  appears  from  the  evidence  that  the  Chinese  do  not  desire 
to  become  citizens  of  this  country,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  or  appre- 
ciation for  our  institutions.  Very  few  of  them  learn  to  speak  our  lan- 
guage. They  do  not  desire  the  ballot,  and  there  is  danger  that  if  they 
had  it  their  "head-men  '*  would  control  the  sale  of  it  in  quantities  large 
enough  to  determine  any  election.  That  it  would  be  destructive  to  the 
Pacific  States  to  put  the  ballot  in  their  hands  was  very  generally  be- 
lieved by  the  witnesses.  Their  want  of  knowledge  of  our  language  and 
institutions  would  prevent  an  intelligent  exercise  of  suffrage;  while 
their  number  in  California  at  the  present  time  la  so  .meat  that  they 
could  control  any  election  if  the  ballot  was  put  into  their  hands.  The 
number  of  adult  Chinese  is,  at  the  present  time,  as  greal  as  that  of  all 
the  voters  in  the  State,  or  nearly  reaching  that  number,  and  they  in- 
crease more  rapidly  than  the  other  adult  population  of  the  State.  To 
admit  these  vast  numbers  of  aliens  to  citizenship  and  the  ballot  would 
practically  destroy  republican  institutions  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  for 
the  Chinese  have  no  comprehension  of  any  form  of  government  but  des- 
potism, and  have  not  the  words  in  their  own  language  to  describe  intel- 
ligibly the  principles  of  our  representative  system. 

It  was  proved  before  the  committee  that  Chinese  women  in  California 
aie  bought  and  sold  for  prostitution,  and  are  treated  worse  than  dogs; 
that  they  are  held  in  a  most  revolting  condition  of  slavery.  It  was 
further  shown  that  the  Chinese  have  a  quasi  government  among  them- 
selves independent  of  our  laws,  authorizing  the  punishment  of  offenders 
against  Chinese  customs,  even  to  the  taking  of  life.  Jt  was  further 
Shown  that  violent  hostilities  exist  between  Chinamen  from  different 
parts  <  f  China,  who,  coming  together  in  California  by  accident  or  other- 
wise, engage  in  deadly  feuds  and  riots,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace.  Large  numbers  of  them,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  con- 
viction, owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  Chinese  oath,  occupy  the  State's 
prison  and  jails. 

They  are  cruel  and  indifferent  to  their  sick,  sometimes  turning  them 
out  to  die.  and  the  corpses  of  dead  Chinamen  and  women  an-  sometimes 
found  in  the  streets  by  the  policemen,  where  they  have  been  left  by 
their  associates  at  night.  The  climatic  conditions  of  San  Francisco  are 
unfavorable  to  the  prevalence  of  pestilence,  but  it  was  in  testimony  that 
tne  conditions  existing  in  the  Chinese  quarter  of  this  city  transferred 
to  New  York,  Saint   Louis.  Cincinnati,   New  Orleans,  or  other  large 
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cities  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  would  make  those  cities  uninhabita- 
ble. The  Chinese  quarter  already  extends  over  a  considerable  area  in 
the  heart  of  San  Francisco,  and  is  growing  year  by  year.  The  progress 
is  steady  and  constant,  and  the  business  portion  of  the  city  is  already 
cut  off  by  the  Chinese  quarter  from  a  portion  where  are  many  of  the 
most  elegant  residences. 

Such  Chinese  quarters  exist  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  tide  of  Chinese  immigration  is  gradually  tending  eastward, 
and  before  a 'quarter  of  a  century  the  difficult  question  that  now  arises 
upon  the  Pacific  coast  will  probably  have  to  be  met  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  perhaps  on  the  Ohio  and  Hudson.  Many  people 
of  the  Pacific  coast  believe  that  this  influx  of  Chinese  is  a  standing 
menace  to  republican  institutions  upon  the  Pacific,  and  the  existence 
there  of  Christian  civilization. 

From  all  the  facts  that  they  have  gathered  bearing  upon  the  matter, 
considering  fairly  the  testimony  for  and  against  tin'  Chinese,  the  c 
mittee  believe  that  this  opinion  is  well  founded.  They  believe  that  free 
institutions  founded  upon  free  schools  and  intelligence  can  only  be 
maintained  where  based  on  intelligent  and  adequately-paid  labor.  Ad- 
equate wages  are  needed  to  give  self-respect  to  the  laborer  and  the 
means  of  education  to  his  children.  Family-life  is  a  great  safeguard  to 
our  political  institutions.  Chinese  immigration  involves  sordid  wages, 
no  public  schools,  and  the  absence  of  the  family.  We  speak  of  the 
Chinese  as  they  have  exhibited  themselves  on  the  Pacific  coast  for 
twenty-five  years  past,  and  as  they  are  there  at  the  present  time.  They 
show  few  of  the  characteristics  of  a  desirable  population,  and  man 
be  deprecated  by  any  patriot. 

This  problem  is  too  important  to  be  treated  with  indifference.  Con- 
gress should  solve  it,  having  due  regard  to  any  rights  already  accrued 
under  existing  treaties  and  to  humanity.  But  it  must  be  solved,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  committee,  unless  our  Pacific  possessions  are  to  be  ul- 
timately given  over  to  a  race  alien  in  all  its  tendencies,  which  will  mat  • 
of  it  practically  provinces  of  China  rather  than  States  of  the  Union. 

The  committee  recommend  that  measures  be  taken  by  the  Executive 
looking  toward  a  modification  of  the  existing  treaty  with  China,  con- 
fining it  to  strictly  commercial  purposes;  and  that  Congress  legislate 
to  restrain  the  great  influx  of  Asiatics  to  this  country.  It  is  not  be- 
lieved that  either  of  these  measures  would  be  looked  upon  with  disfa- 
vor by  the  Chinese  government.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  a  duty  is  ow- 
ing to  the  Pacific  States  and  territories  which  are  suffering  under  a  ter- 
rible scourge,  but  are  patiently  waiting  for  relief  from  Congress. 


Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco, 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1876. 

The  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  to  investigate  the 
Chinese  question  met  this  day  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  following  members  of  the  committee  were  present: 

Mr.  Morton,  (chairman,)  Mr.  Sargent,  Mr.  Piper,  and  Mr.  Meade. 

Absent,  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

The  chairman  called  the  committee  to  order  and  announced  that 
there  was  a  quorum  present  and  the  committee  would  proceed  to  busi- 
ness. 

The  rooms  at  the  Palace  Hotel  known  as  A  and  B  being  used,  were 
accepted  as  the  place  for  all  future  meetings  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Piper  stated,  as  there  would  be  need  of  a  secretary,  he  would 
move  that  Mr.  Richard  Lambert  be  designated  as  such  officer. 

Messrs.  Piper  and  Meade  were  requested  to  confer  with  Mr.  Lambert 
and  to  make  such  arrangements  with  him  as  to  salary  as  would  be  sat- 
isfactory to  him  and  the  committee,  the  understanding  being  that  the 
salary  be  paid  exclusively  out  of  the  fund  appropriated  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

On  the  question  as  to  what  course  to  pursue  relative  to  summoning 
and  examining  of  witnesses, 

After  debate  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  representatives  of  the  State  senate,  officers  of  the 
central  and  other  anti-coolie  clubs:  officers  or  representatives  of  the 
municipality  of  San  Francisco,  also  Messrs.  F.  A.  Bee  and  B.  S.  Brooks, 
representing  the  Chinese  six  companies,  and  any  officer  of  the  said  com- 
panies be  requested  to  be  present  on  Saturday  at  10  o'clock  a.  in.,  when 
the  committee  will  be  ready  to  hear  those  who  desire  to  be  heard,  the 
arguments  to  be  confined  to  one  hour  each  in  length  on  either  side  of 
the  question. 

It  was 

Ordered  further,  That  the  following  gentlemen  are  hereby  respectfully 
requested  to  attend  to-morrow  at  half  past  10  o'clock  a.  in.,  namely  : 

The  mayor,  the  chief  of  police,  the  health-officer,  the  committee  of 
the  California  State  senate,  the  presidents  of  the  different  anti-coolie 
clubs,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Chinese,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
suggestions  as  to  witnesses  and  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  investigation. 

It  was  further  ordered  that  at  the  sessions  of  the  committee  there 
will  be  allowed  to  be  present  the  representatives  of  the  press,  one  repre- 
sentative each  of  the  State  senate,  of  the  municipality  of  the  anti-coolie 
clubs,  Mr.  Brooks,  and  Mr.  Bee,  and  one  officer  from  each  of  the  Chinese 
companies. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sargent,  the  committee  adjourned  until  to  morrow 
at  half  past  2  o'clock. 
1   C  I 
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Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco, 

October  19,  IS7C. 

The  joint  committee  of  Congress  met  to-day  at  2.30  p.  in.,  pursuant  to 
adjournment. 

The  following  members  were  present:  Senators  Morton  (chairman) 
and  Sargent,  and  Eepresentatives  Piper  and  Meade. 

Absent :  Senator  Cooper  and  Bepresentative  Wilson. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Senator  Morton  stated  that  the  meetiug  was  called  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  suggestions  from  parties  interested  in  this  investigation  and 
deciding  upon  the  mode  of  procedure  in  conducting  the  examination. 

There  were  present  Mayor  Bryant  and  Hon.  Frank  M.  Pixley,  rep- 
resenting the  people  of  San  Francisco ;  Hon.  Frank  McGoppin  and  1  [on. 
George H.  Eogers,  representing  the  State  through  the  Senate  investigat- 
ing committee  appointed  at  the  last  session  of  the  State  legislature; 
H.  H.  Ellis,  chief  of  police ;  Dr.  Meares,  of  the  board  of  health;  Cam- 
eron H.  King,  president  of  the  Anti-Chinese  Union;  John  D.  Condon, 
president  of  the  Ninth  Ward  Anti-Coolie  Club;  Joseph  Monaghan,  pre- 
sident Seventh  Ward  Anti-Coolie  Club;  M.  Kelly,  secretary  of  the  United 
Brothers  Anti-Coolie  Club;  and  Col.  F.  A.  Bee,  representing  the  Chinese 
six  companies. 

Senator  Morton  read  the  following  list  of  topics  upon  which  the  com- 
mittee desires  to  be  informed : 

1.  How  many  Chinese  are  there  in  this  country  ? 

2.  What  is  their  moral  and  physical  conditiou  ? 

3.  Do  they  come  here  voluntarily,  and  by  what  means  do  they  get 
here? 

4.  For  what  purpose  do  they  come?  With  the  intention  of  remaining 
and  making  the  United  States  their  home,  or  of  ret  inning  to  China 
when  they  have  acquired  a  competence1? 

5.  Do  they  become  attached  to  our  institutions  and  reconciled  to  live 
and  die  here  ? 

6.  What  kind  of  labor  do  they  perform  ? 

7.  What  is  their  character  as  laborers? 

8.  Do  they  learn  trades  and  work  in  factories  ? 

9.  What  rate  of  wages  do  they  receive? 

10.  How  does  their  employment  affect  white  labor  ? 

11.  Do  they  prevent  the  immigration  of  white  labor  to  this  coast  from 
Europe  and  from  the  Eastern  States  ? 

12.  What  is  the  condition  of  their  health  and  their  habits  of  cleanliness 
and  sanitary  regulations  ? 

13.  From  what  parts  of  China  do  they  come  ? 

14.  Do  any  sail  directly  from  Chinese  ports,  or  do  they  all  come  by 
way  of  Hong-Kong? 

15.  In  what  way  do  they  live  in  this  city  ? 

16.  How  does  their  residence  in  localities  affect  the  price  of  property? 

17.  How  many  have  families  ? 

18.  How  many  Chinese  women  are  there  in  this  country,  and  what  is 
their  condition  and  character  ?  Are  they  free,  or  are  they  bought  and 
sold  as  slaves  ? 

19.  How  many  Chinese  companies  are  there,  and  how  are  they  organ- 
ized? 

20.  Are  they  organized  to  make  money,  and  in  what  way  do  they 
make  it,  or  are  they  relief  or  benevolent  associations  ? 

21.  What  interest  do  the  Chinese  take  in  the  politics  or  institutions 
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of  the  country,  and  bow  many  of  tbetn  have  become  citizens  of  tbe 
United  States? 

22.  What  was  tbe  condition  of  tbese  people  in  China  before  coming 
here  f 

23.  What  is  the  population  of  China  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  and 
the  general  condition,  inauners,  customs,  and  institutions  of  the  people  ! 

24.  What  is  their  religion,  and  what  progress  have  the  missionaries 
made  in  their  conversion  to  Christianity  H 

25.  What  is  their  education,  and  their  character  in  making  and  keep- 
ing contracts  ? 

26.  The  condition  of  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  China ; 
how  it  has  beeu  or  may  be  affected  by  Chinese  immigration  ? 

27.  What  power  has  a  State  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  prostitutes 
or  vagrants  from  foreign  ports  ? 

After  some  introductory  remarks,  Mayor  Bryant  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  probable  course  of  action  the  representatives  of  the  mu- 
nicipality would  pursue  in  conducting  the  testimony  before  the  joint 
committee,  viz : 

We  will  offer, 

1st.  The  testimony  already  taken  by  the  seuate  committee  of  Cali- 
fornia ; 

2d.  The  testimony  of  the  officers  of  the  municipal  government  ; 

3d.  Health  department; 

4th.  Police  department; 

5th.  Judges  of  criminal  courts  as  to  criminal  jurisprudence; 

Cth.  Statistics  as  to  investigation,  trade,  and  commerce; 

7th.  Evidence  upon  the  labor  question,  the  effect  and  influence  that 
Chinese  employment  has  upon  the  industrial  interests  of  the  State ;  and, 
finally, 

8th.  We  shall  ask  the  commission  to  personally  visit  and  inspect  the 
Chinese  quarter,  accompanied  by  city  officials. 

Colonel  Bee  offered  the  following  as  the  list  of  persons  whom  he 
would  call  upon : 

Mayor,  law  and  police  officers  of  the  city. 

Merchants,  bankers,  manufacturers,  farmers,  and  contractors. 

Officers  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company ;  officers  of  the  Ceutral 
Pacific  Railroad. 

Leading  Chinamen  who  can  speak  English. 

Physicians,  missionaries,  white  workiugmen. 

Officers  of  the  six  Chinese  companies. 

Persons  who  have  lived  in  China,  and  other  gentlemen  from  other 
States  or  localities,  as  may  be  suggested  from  time  to  time. 

Senator  Sargent  suggested  that  witnesses  should  come  freely,  of  their 
own  accord,  without  the  necessity  of  issuing  subpoenas  to  compel  attend- 
ance. 

Colonel  Bee  asked  that  a  letter  be  addressed  to  Colonel  Hollister,  a 
resident  of  Santa  Barbara,  inviting  him  to  be  present  and  testify.  The 
secretary  was  requested  to  extend  the  invitation. 

Mayor  Bryant  and  Hon.  Frank  M.  Pixley  announced  that  three  state- 
ments would  be  made  in  opening,  one  from  the  city,  one  from  the  anti- 
coolie  clubs,  and  one  from  the  State. 

Colonel  Bee  also  announced  that  he  would  submit  a  statement  on 
behalf  of  the  Chinese. 

After  fixing  the  time  for  taking  the  testimony  at  10  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day, the  joint  committee  adjourned  until  Saturday  morning  at  10  o'clock, 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  statements. 
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San  Francisco,  October  21, 187G. 

The  joint  congressional  committee  met  to-day,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present— Senator  Morton,  chairman  ;  Senators  Cooper  and  Sargent, 
and  Representatives  Piper  and  Meade. 

Absent — Representative  Wilson. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Mayor  Bryant,  on  behalf  of  the  municipal  authorities,  asked  that 
invitations  be  extended  to  Hon.  F.  F.  Low,  E.  B.  Vreeland,  Captain 
King,  Chief  of  Police  Ellis,  Hon.  Giles  H.  Gray,  surveyor  of  the  port, 
A.  La  Grange,  statistical  clerk  in  the  custom-house,  and  Police  Officers 
Smith,  Bethel,  Duffield,  Clark,  and  Rogers,  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee and  give  information  upon  the  Chinese'  question. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  issue  the  necessary  invitations. 

Statements  were  then  made  before  the  committee  b\  lion.  Frank 
McCoppiu,  on  behalf  of  the  State;  Hon.  Frank  M.  Pixley,  on  behalf  of 
the  city;  Cameron  H.  King,  on  behalf  of  t lie  anti-coolie  clubs,  against 
the  immigration  of  Chinese  to  this  country. 

Col.  F.  A.  Bee  and  B.  S.  Brooks  appeared  and  made  statements  in 
favor  of  the  Chinese. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  until  Monday  at  10  o'clock  a.  in. 

San  Francisco,  October  23,  1876. 

The  joint  committee  met  to-day,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m. 

Present — Senators  Morton,  (chairman,)  Sargent,  and  Cooper,  and  Rep- 
resentatives Piper  and  Meade. 

Absent — Representative  Wilson. 

Colonel  Bee  laid  before  the  committee  several  books  printed  in  Chi 
nese  and  English. 

The  eleventh  ward  anti-coolie  club  sent  a  roll  containing  the  full  names 
of  each  member  of  that  club. 

Mr.  Pixley, representing  the  municipality,  called  upon  the.  Hon.  F.  P. 
Low,  late  United  States  minister  to  C  hina,  to  testify.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  Mr.  Low's  testimony  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  1.30  p.  m. 

The  committee  re-assembled  at  1.30,  Senator  Sargent  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Pixley  called  Capt,  T.  H.  King,  who.  after  being  sworn,  testified 
before  the  committee. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  testimony  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

San  Francisco,  October  24,  1876. 

The  joint  committee  met  to-day  at  10  o'clock  a.  in.,  pursuant  to  ad- 
journment. 

Present— Senator  Sargent,  in  the  chair,  andSenator  Cooper;  Repre- 
sentatives Piper  and  Meade. 

Mr.  Pixley  submitted  a  report  from  A.  La  Grange,  statistical  clerk  in 
the  custom-house,  showing  the  relative  imports  and  exports  with  China, 
which  was  received  as  an  exhibit  to  accompany  the  report  of  the  joint 
committee. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Chinese  purporting  to  constitute 
the  officers  of  the  ChineseYoung  Men's  Christian  Association  of  San 
Francisco,  requesting  that  the  same  privileges  be  accorded  the  Eev.  O. 
W.  Loomis  and  Eev.  O.  Gibson  as  are  accorded  other  institutions  who 
have  representatives  before  the  committee,  as  the  representatives  of 
this  society,  and  for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  the  Chinese  language. 

Officer  Clark  and  Chief  of  Police  H.  H.  Ellis,  E.  B.  Vreeland,  Mayor 
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A.  J.  Bryant,  and  Judge  D.  Louderback,  of  the  police  court,  were  called, 
sworn,  and  examined  before  the  committee. 

The  committee,  Senator  Cooper  in  the  chair,  then  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

San  Francisco,  October  25,  1870. 

The  committee  met  to-day  at  10  o'clock  a.  in.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment. 

Present — Senators  Morton,  (chairman,)  Sargent,  and  Cooper;  Eepre- 
sentatives  Piper  and  Meade. 

Tfie  following  witnesses  then  appeared,  were  sworn,  and  examined: 

Police  Officers  Michael  A.  Smith,  George  \V.  Dnffield,  and  A.  Bain- 
bridge,  and  Supervisor  F.  A.  Gibbs. 

A  recess  was  then  taken  until  2  o'clock.  After  the  recess,  Senator 
Sargent  in  the  chair,  Police  Otlicers  James  E.  liogers  and  John  G.  Tobin 
were  sworn  and  examined. 

Mrs.  S.  Swift,  secretary  of  the  Women's  Mining  Bureau,  was  also 
sworn  and  examined,  pursuant  to  a  communication  asking  permission 
to  be  heard. 

Ilou.  Alexander  Badlam,  city  and  county  assessor,  was  then  exam- 
ined, after  which  the  commission,  at  1.45  p.  m.,  adjourned  nutil  to-mor- 
row at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

San  Francisco,  October  20,  187G. 

The  joint  committee  met  to-day,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present— Senators  Morton,  (chairman,)  Sargent,  and  Cooper;  Repre- 
sentatives Piper  and  Meade. 

1  he  following  witnesses  wen-  then  sworn  and  examined: 

C.  H.  King,  president  anti-coolie  union;  Henry  George.  State  in- 
spector of  gas  -meters  ;  Hon.  M.  C.  Blake,  municipal  criminal  judge  ;  lv\- 
Governor  llaight ;  John  Millon,  of  San  M.iteo;  William  Vinter,  of  San 
Jose;  Prank  .Mather  and  General  A.  M.  Winn,  president  labor  council. 

The  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

San  Francisco,  October  27,  1870. 

The  committee  met  to-day,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present,  Senators  Morton,  (chairman,)  Sargent,  and  Cooper;  Repre- 
sentatives Piper  and  Meade. 

The  following  witnesses  appeared  and  testitied  : 

Mr.  F.  Stein,  Ernest  O.  stock,  W.  G.  Buchanan,  Miss  Maggie  Hayes, 
C.  S.  Lancaster,  Mrs.  J.  Humphreys,  and  John  1).  Oongdon. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

San  Francisco,  October  28,  1870. 

The  joint  committee  met  to-day,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present,  Senators  Morton,  (chairman,)  Sargent,  and  Cooper;  Repre- 
sentatives Meade  and  Piper. 

Absent,  Representative  Wilson. 

The  following  witnesses  then  appeared  and  testified: 

J.  Marshal,  Eric  Westine,  Robert  G-ilespie,  E.  L.  Cartage,  Dennis 
McCarthy,  Michael  Hayes,  Hon.  Frank  M.  Prxley,  Herman  Silverbeig, 
and  Cornelius  Mahoney. 

Mr.  .Meade  stated  that  he  should  start  overland  for  the  East  to-mor- 
row morning. 

The  joint  committee  then  adjourned  until  the  9th  of  November,  at 
10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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San  Francisco,  November  9,  1S7G. 
The  joint  committee  met  to-day-  at  10  a.  in.,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
Present,  Senators  Morton,  (chairman,)  Sargent,  and  Cooper,  and  Rep- 
resentative Piper. 

Absent,  Representatives  Meade  and  Wilson. 

The  following  gentlemen  then  appeared,  were  sworn,  and  testified  : 

Eev.  Otis  Gibson,  Eev.  O.  Loonns,  and  George  I).  Roberts. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  a.  in. 

San  Feanctsco,  November  10,  1876. 

The  joint  committee  met  to-day  at  1<>  a.  in.,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present,  Senator  Morton,  (chairman,)  Sargent,  and  Cooper,  and  Rep- 
resentative Piper. 

Absent,  Representatives  Meade  and  Wilson. 

The  following  gentlemen  then  appeared,  were  sworn,  and  testified. 

Eev.  O.  Loomis,  John  F.  Swiit,  11.  11.  Bigelow,  John  Kirkpatrick, 
Mathew  Blair,  John  Francis,  and  Alex.  Badlam,  (recalled.) 

The  committee  then  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  in  o'clock  a.  in. 

San   Francisco,  November  11,  I87fi. 

The  joint  committee  met  to-day  at  LOa.  in.,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present,  Senators  Morton,  (chairman,)  Sargent,  and  Cooper,  and  Rep- 
resentative Piper. 

Absent,  Representatives  Meade  and  Wilson. 

The  following  witnesses  then  appeared  before  the  committee,  were 
sworn,  and  testified,  viz  : 

John  A.  Coryell,  Joseph  A.  Ooolidge,  Rev.  Otis  Gibson, (recalled,) 
Solomon  Ileydenfeldt,  C.  V.  8.  Gibbs,J.  P.  Qeyuemann,  and  A.  (.. 
Sneath. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  until  Monday  morning  at  LO  o'clock 
a.  m. 

Sax   I'i:  LNCI8CO,  November1  13,   1876. 

The  joint  committee  met  to-day  at  i<>  a.  m..  pursuant  t<>  adjournment. 

Present,  Senators  Morton,  (chairman,)  Sargent,  and  Cooper,  and  Rep- 
resentative Piper. 

Absent,  Representatives  Meade  and  \\' i I -<< >n . 

The  following  witnesses  then  appeared  before  the  committee,  were 
sworn,  and  testified,  viz  : 

Vernon  Seaman,  Judge  Peckham,  Judge S.  C.  Hastings,  J.  L.  Durkee, 
Donald  McLennan,  and  Henry  C.  Beals. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  until  to  morrow  morning  at  l<»  o'clock 
a.  m. 

San  Francisco,  November  1 t,  L876. 

The  joint  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present,  Senators  Morton,  (chairman.)  Sargent,  and  Cooper,  and  Rep- 
resentative Piper. 

Absent,  Representatives  Meade  and  Wilson. 

The  following  gentlemen  then  appeared  and  testified,  vix  ■ 

Jacob  B.  Shenk,  Frederick  E.  Shearer,  Dr.  A.  B.  Stout,  Win.  M.  I>\e, 
Chas.  Crooker,  and  H.  K.  VV.  Clark. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  at  1<>  o'clock 
a.  m. 

San  Francisco,  November  15,  1870. 

The  joint  committee  met  to-day  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment. 
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Present,  Senators  Morton,  (chairman,)  Sargent,  and  Cooper,  and  Rep- 
resentative Piper. 

Absent,  Eepresentatives  Meade  and  Wilson.  An  invitation  was  re- 
ceived inviting  the  committee  to  attend  a  mass-meeting  of  anti-coolie 
clubs. 

The  following  gentlemen  then  appeared  and  testified,  viz  : 

W.  S.  Babcock,  H.  W.  K.  Clark,  West  Evans,  James  H.  Strowbridge, 
Alexander  Campbell,  Edward  J.  Armstrong,  A.  G.  Easterly,  T.  H. 
Hyatt,  Judge  Dwindle,  John  Stewart  Martin,  and  C.  Briggs. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m. 

San  Francisco,  November  16, 187G. 

The  joint  committee  met  to-day,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present,  Senators  Morton,  (chairman,)  Sargent,  and  Cooper,  and  Rep- 
resentative Piper. 

Absent,  Representatives  Meade  aud  Wilson. 

The  following  gentlemen  appeared  and  testified,  viz  : 

W.  W.  Hollister,  John  Hall,  Thomas  Brown,  M.  Morganthau,  Simon 
L.  Jones,  W.  H.  Jessup,  John  Horner,  and  W.  N.  Olmstead. 

The  joint  committee  then  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10 
o'clock. 

San  Francisco,  November  17, 187G. 

The  joint  committee  met  to-day,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present,  Senators  Morton,  (chairman,)  Sargent,  and  Cooper,  and  Rep- 
resentative Piper. 

Absent,  Representatives  Meade  and  Wilson. 

The  following  gentlemen  appeared  and  testified,  viz:  Francis  Avery, 
V.  W.  Macondray,  Frederick  L.  Castle,  A.  B.  Stout,  (recalled,)  Hiram 
W.  Bind,  Henry  Hart,  Chas.  Sontag,  B.  S.  Brooks,  George  W.  Anthony, 
and  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Smith. 

A  petition  was  presented  by  Senator  Sargent,  signed  by  fifty-nine 
working-girls  of  San  Francisco,  setting  forth  grievances  at  the  presence 
of  Chinese. 

The  joint  committee,  at  the  request  of  B.  S.  Brooks,  esq.,  authorized 
the  issuance  of  four  subpoenas  to  compel  the  attendance  of  Wm.  Hayes, 
Wm.  II.  McHenry,  W.  11.  Patterson,  and  D.  S.  Douglass. 

The  joint  committee  then  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m. 

San  Francisco,  November  18,  187(5. 

The  joint  committee  met  to  day,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present,  Senator  Morton,  (chairman,)  Sargent,  and  Cooper,  and  Rep- 
resentative Piper. 

Absent,  Representatives  Meade  and  Wilson. 

The  following  gentlemen  appeared,  were  sworn  and  testified,  viz:  M. 
If.  Estee,  Delos  Lake,  Irving  M.  Scott,  John  McHenry,  E.  I).  Wheeler, 
-James  P.  Dameron,  James  Patterson,  John  Arndup,  D.  0.  Woods,  T. 
Gallcgo,  .John  W.  Dwindle,  District  Attorney  Jones,  of  Sacramento, 
Chas.  II.  Peterson,  J.  Russell,  Chas.  C.  O'Donnell,  Win.  Vale,  Henry 
De  Groot,  Thos.  Jackson,  L.  M.  Foulke,  J.  G.  Cadiz,  Chas.  I).  Dong- 
lass,  Jas.  M.  Bassett,  Capt.  Tucker,  Patrick  II.  Humphreys,  and  ('has. 
Walcott  II rooks. 

At  12.15  Sunday  morning  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  in  Wash- 
ington. 

RICHARD  LAMBERT, 
Secretary. 


The  Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  on  Chinese  Im- 
migration met  on  Saturday,  October  21,  1876,  in  their  rooms  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  California. 

There  were  present  the  committee,  composed  as  follows:  Senator 
Morton,  (chairman,)  Senators  Sargent  and  Cooper,  and  Representatives 
Piper  and  Meade;  also,  Andrew  J.  Bryant,  mayor  of  the  city  of  San 
Francisco;  Hon.  Frank  McCoppiu,  representing  the  senate  of  the  State 
of  California  ;  Frank  M.  Pixley,  esq.,  representing  the  municipality  ;  and 
Cameron  H.  King,  esq.,  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  auticooly  clubs 
of  the  city. 

F.  A.  Bee,  esq.,  appeared  before  the  committee  as  the  attorney  of  the 
six  Chinese  companies,  aud  B.  S.  Brooks,  esq.,  appeared  also  on  behalf 
of  the  Chinese. 

Mr.  McCornx.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  on 
the  3d  of  April,  1876,  the  seuate  of  California  adopted  the  following 
resolutions,  which  were  offered  by  Mr.  Haymond,  of  Sacramento,  who 
was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  then  appointed: 

Be  it  resolved  hy  the  senate  of  (he  State  of  California,  That  a  committee  of  five  senators 
be  appointed,  with  power  to  sit  at  any  time  or  place  within  the  State,  and  the  said  commit- 
tee shall  make  inquiry: 

1.  As  to  the  number  of  Chinese  in  this  State  and  the  effect  their  presence  has  upou  the 
social  and  political  condition  of  the  State; 

2.  As  to  the  probable  result  of  Chinese  immigration  upon  the  country,  if  such  immigration 
be  not  discouraged ; 

3.  As  to  the  means  of  exclusion,  if  such  committtcc  should  be  of  the  opinion  that  the 
presence  of  the  Chinese  element  in  our  midst  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  or  the  country  ; 

4.  As  to  such  other  matters  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  Chinese  immigration. 

And  he  it  further  resolved,  That  said  committee,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1876,  shall  prepare  a  memorial  to  the  Cougress  of  the  United  States,  which  memo 
rial  must  set  out  at  length  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  this  inquiry,  and  such  con- 
clusions as  the  committee  may  have  arrived  at  as  to  the  policy  and  means  of  excluding 
Chinese  from  the  country. 

And  he  it  further  resolved,  That  said  committee  is  authorized  and  directed  to  have  printed, 
at  the  State  printing-office,  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  such  memorial,  and  of  th< 
mony  taken  by  said  committee,  to  furnish  copies  thereof  to  the  leading  newspapers  of  the 
United  States,  rive  copies  to  each  member  of  Congress,  ten  copies  to  the  governor  of  each 
State,  and  to  deposit  two  thousand  copies  with  the  secretary  of  state  of  California  for  gen- 
eral distribution. 

And  he  it  further  resolved.  That  said  committee  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  De- 
cember, 1876,  furnish  to  the  governor  of  the  State  of  California  two  copies  of  said  memo- 
rial, properly  engrossed,  aud  the  governor,  upon  receipt  thereof,  be  requested  to  transmit, 
through  the  proper  channels,  one  of  said  copies  to  the  Senate  and  the  other  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

And  he  it  further  resolved,  That  said  committee  have  full  power  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers,  and  to  administer  oaths  aud  examine  witnesses  under  oath,  and  that  a  majority  of 
said  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

And  he  it  further  resolved,  That  said  committee  shall  have  power  to  employ  a  sergeant-at- 
arms,  at  a  compensation  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  a  phonographic  re- 
porter, at  a  compensation  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars,  and  that  two  thousand  dollars 
of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  senate  be  set  aside,  out  of  which  such  compensation  and  the 
contingent  and  traveling  expenses  of  the  committee  shall  be  paid  upon  the  order  of  the  chair- 
man thereof. 

And  he  it  further  resolved.  That  said  committee  report  to  the  senate,  at  its  next  session,  tho 
proceedings  had  hereunder. 
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I  regret  that  Mr.  Hayniond  is  not  here  to  represent  the  committee. 
I  had  hoped  up  to  the  last  moment  that  his  convenience  and  health  would 
admit  of  his  coming,  but  inasmuch  as  there  has  been  no  meeting  of  the 
committee  for  some  time,  what  I  have  to  say  must  be  understood  as  com- 
ing from  me  individually. 

The  committee  created  by  the  resolutions  just  read  organized  at  the 
State  capital  on  the  4th  of  April  last,  and  thereafter  met  in  almost  daily 
session,  both  here  and  in  Sacramento,  until  June  3  following,  taking  the 
testimony  of  all  persous  who  it  was  thought  could  enlighten  the  public 
mind  upon  the  grave  question  of  Chinese  immigration  to  these  shores. 
A  copy  of  that  testimony,  so  far  as  it  has  been  printed,  I  now  beg  leave  to 
hand  you,  and  wish  it  made  a  part  of  my  statement.  We  find  that  China, 
whose  people  have  been  brought  so  near  to  us  by  steam  communication, 
contains  a  population  exceeding  four  hundred  million  souls,  or  more  than 
one-third  of  the  world's  population.  Mr.  Williams,  so  long  connected 
with  the  American  embassy  in  China,  tells  us,  in  his  work  known  as 
"The  Middle  Kingdom,"  (p.  209,  vol.  1,)  that  even  as  long  ago  as  1S1L', 
when  the  last  census  was  taken,  the  population  of  this  remarkable  coun- 
try numbered  more  than  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  millions,  or  two 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  persona  to  a  square  mile.  This  dense  mass  of 
people  is  within  four  weeks'  sail  of  this  port,  and  the  price  of  a  passage 
is  only  $40,  and  from  present  indications  1  shonld  judge  that  this  peo- 
ple, if  encouraged,  will  become  the  most  migratory  on  the  globe  ;  for,  not- 
withstanding the  comparatively  short  time  their  ports  have  been  open 
to  free  commerce,  some  of  their  people  may  be  found  to-day  in  every  part 
of  the  civilized  world. 

It  is  true  that,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  the  Chinese  government 
does  not  encourage  the  emigration  of  its  people  ;  but  the  pressure  from 
within  that  crowded  hive  is  so  great,  that  they  have  to  seek  an  outlet  in 
foreign  lands,  and  this  coast,  being  the  most  accessible  to  them,  is  in 
danger  of  being  overrun  by  this  pagan  horde,  unless  their  coming  be 
checked  by  legislation  and  a  modification  of  existing  treaties.  Because 
of  a  want  of  that  homogeneity  which  is  an  attribute  of  the  Europeans, 
the  Chinaman,  under  all  circumstances  and  changes,  retains  his  distinct- 
ive national  traits,  and  when  abroad  lives  in  the  hope  of  Becuring  a 
competence  and  returning  to  the  land  of  Confucius.  Indeed,  so  much 
is  he  attached  to  that  laud,  that  he  will  only  quit  it  with  the  understand- 
ing that  in  case  of  death  his  bones  shall  be  sent  back  for  sepulture  ;  so 
that  the  Chinaman,  though  in  this  country,  is  not  of  it,  and  in  this  fact, 
it  seems  to  me,  lies  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  insuperable  objections 
to  his  coming  here  at  all.  Unlike  the  people  of  other  nationalities,  he 
seems  to  have  no  desire  to  acquire  real  property  in  America  ;  for  while 
the  assessed  value  of  all  the  property  in  this  State  exceeds  $600,000,000, 
these  people,  though  numerically  one-sixth  of  the  population,  do  not 
own  to  exceed  $1,500,000  of  this  amount,  and  therefore  pay  less  than 
one  four-hundredth  part  of  the  revenue  required  to  support  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State.  Our  present  Chinese  population  is  estimated  at 
110,000,  of  which  number  about  30,000  are  domiciled  in  this  city,  and 
of  these  some  five  or  six  hundred  only  are  females,  mostly  occupants  of 
the  forty  to  fifty  Chinese  houses  of  prostitution  which  are  known  to 
exist  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  in  evidence  that  these  unfortunates  are 
brought  here  from  China,  for  immoral  purposes,  and  actually  sold  into 
the  most  degrading  and  abominable  slavery,  it  is  also  in  evidence, 
and  the  statement  remains  uncontradicted,  that  there  are  fifty  to  sixty 
gambling-houses  kept  constantly  open  in  the  Chinese  quarter.     Coupling 
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these  facts  together,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  pretty  large  proportion  of 
the  class  called  criminal  in  onr  city  is  found  among  these  people. 

Here  we  have  a  China  town  in  the  heart  of  an  American  city. 
There  is  nothing  else  like  it  upon  this  continent.  It  is  as  foreign  as 
any  quarter  of  Canton  or  Peking,  and  its  inhabitants  are  governed  by 
the  "  sis  companies  "  rather  than  by  the  municipality.  That  they  are  a 
very  frugal  people  is  undeniable ;  their  wants  are  few  and  inexpensive, 
llence  it  is  that  they  can  underwork  people  of  European  extraction,  for 
the  requirements  of  the  latter  are  greater  than  those  of  the  former. 
The  American  or  European  mechanic  or  laborer  appreciates  the  decen- 
cies of  life,  and  wants  a  home  having  separate  apartments  for  himself 
and  wife  and  children  ;  but  the  Chinaman  knows  no  such  fine  scruples. 
A  portion  of  a  shelf  fifteen  to  thirty  inches  wide  serves  him  for  a  bed, 
and  a  little  rice  suffices  for  his  food.  In  a  struggle  for  bread,  for  exist- 
ence in  fact,  this  man  has  an  advantage  over  the  American  or  European. 
We  want  these  conditions  changed,  and  through  you,  gentlemen,  shall 
ask  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  to  modify 
the  existing  laws  and  treaties  between  the  two  countries  in  such  a  way 
as  will  prevent  the  coming  of  these  people  in  great  numbers  to  our 
shores,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  our  own  race  who  would  otherwise 
come  hither  and  occupy  this  fair  land.  And  I  feel  ivell  assured  that 
wheu  you  shall  have  examined  this  question  thoroughly,  as  I  am  sure 
you  will  do,  there  will  then  be  found  no  serious  differences  of  opinion 
between  us  of  California  and  you  of  the  East  in  regard  to  the  evils  to 
our  society  resulting  from  this  Chinese  immigration  of  which  we  com- 
plain, and  against  which  we  seek,  through  you  and  our  other  repre- 
sentatives, the  protection  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  decisions 
of  our  courts  excluding  some  of  the  most  abandoned  of  these  people 
from  our  State  having  been  overruled  by  the  Federal  courts,  we  are 
powerless  to  protect  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  Permit  me  to  ask  you  a  question.  Do  you  ask  for 
the  total  or  partial  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  .; 

Mr.  McCoppin.  I  would  not  ask  for  the  total  exclusion  of  these  people, 
but  1  would  limit  their  coming  here  to  a  very  great  extent.  Probably 
it  might  be  governed  by  the  number  of  our  people  going  to  that 
country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  have  a  poll-tax  in  this  State,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  McCoppin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  Chinamen  pay  that  poll-tax  ? 

Mr.  McCoppin.  Yes,  sir;  they  pay  their  poll-tax. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Have  you  anything  further  to  state? 

Mr.  McCOPPlN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Pixley.  If  I  understand  the  scope  of  this  investigation,  a  joint 
committee  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  is  here  for  the  purpose,  as  it 
were,  of  taking  testimony,  and  reporting  their  conclusions  to  the  Con- 
^ie.>.>  of  the  United  States,  in  reference  to  the  propriety  of  encourag- 
ing or  restraining  Chinese  immigration  from  the  Asiatic  empire  to  this 
coast,  and  to  this  port  of  San  Francisco.  The  committee  as  a  chart  of 
our  deliberations  has  propounded  twenty  seven  interrogatories,  which 
embrace  in  their  scope  very  nearly  the  entire  question  as  it  has  been 
presented.  If  1  understand  our  position,  we  are  here  like  as  in  a  court, 
and  we  are  required  on  the  part  of  those  ,who  seek  to  oppose  Chinese 
immigration  to  make  a  statement  of  our  case,  and  what  we  expect  to 
prove  in  that  particular.  For  that  purpose  I  have  allowed  me  one 
hour's  time,  which  I  shall  not  probably  transcend,  and  if  I  do,  the  polite- 
of  Mr.  McCoppin  has  extended  to  me  the  congressional  rule,  lend- 
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ing  me  his  time,  so  that  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  shall  not  exceed  the  two 
hours  that  have  been  by  you  so  kindly  appropriated  to  the  State  and  to 
the  municipal  government.  Mr.  Cameron  King,  who  will  succeed 
me,  represents  more  especially  what  is  known  as  the  Anti-Cooly  As- 
sociation, or  the  labor  element  of  our  community,  that  is  most  directly 
and  most  particularly  and  most  seriously  affected  by  Chinese  immigra- 
tion. The  economic  question,  therefore,  will  fall  more  within  the  scope 
of  his  statement  than  mine,  although  I  shall  advert  to  it. 

As  to  the  first  interrogatory,  "How  mauy  Chinese  are  tbere  in  this 
country?"  there  is  of  course  a  wide  difference  of  opinion,  and  there 
must  necessarily  be,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  data  that  cannot  be 
definitely  ascertained.  Mr.  Charles  Wolcott  Brooks,  an  intelligent 
merchant  of  our  city,  a  consul  formerly  to  Japan  and  a  traveler  iu 
China,  has  fixed  the  figure  in  our  State  at  07,000  people,  the  lowest 
of  any  estimate  that  is  made.  The  Rev.  Otis  Gibson,  a  gentleman 
engaged  in  missionary  labors,  now  iu  our  city  and  for  ten  years  a 
resident  of  China,  has  fixed  in  his  opinion  the  number  at  150,000  upon 
the  coast.  The  six  Chinese  companies,  undoubtedly  t  lie  best  evidence 
upon  these  figures,  fix  the  number  at  148,000.  I  am  informed  we  will 
be  able  to  prove  by  Langley,  of  our  Directory,  an  estimate  of  nearly 
200,000.  The  custom-house  officials,  who  are  required  by  law  to  keep 
Nthe  arrivals  and  departures  from  all  ports  and  from  the  Chinese  ports, 
estimate  the  arrivals  over  departures  at  li!  1,000,  but  they  do  not  em- 
brace, the  three  years  of  1848,  1840,  and  L850-'51 — three  years,  and 
three  years  of  important  Chinese  immigration,  it  will  be  remembered 
by  the  Senator  from  California,  (Mr.  Sargent,)  by  our  member  of  Con- 
gress, (Mr.  Piper,)  and  by  the  old  residents,  that  when  California  was 
admitted  into  the  Union,  on  the  8th  day  of  December,  L850,  the  Chinese 
formed  a  large  and  imposing  feature  of  the  celebration  upon  that  occa- 
sion, and  also  upon  the  following  Fourth  of  July  celebration  ;  and  the  prej- 
udice not  having  at  that  time  become  so  great  as  now,  the  people  were 
rather  encouraged  in  these  demonstrations  of  their  numbers  and  their 
peculiar  displays.  I  should  therefore  fix-,  iu  my  own  opinion,  and  think 
we  will  be  able  to  show  to  you  by  testimony,  thai  the  Chinese  in  this 
country^  embracing  the  State  and  coast,  number  about  from  150,000  to 
175,000.  In  the  city  of  San  Francisco  the  estimate  also  varies,  and  va- 
ries from  reasonable  causes.  San  Francisco  is  the  heart  and  hive  and 
home  of  all  the  Chinese  upon  this  coast.  Our  Chinese  quarter,  as  it  is 
called,  is  their  place  really  of  residence.  If  they  go  to  a  wash-house  in 
the  vicinity,  to  a  suburban  manufactory,  to  gardening  near  the  town, 
or  if  to  build  railroads  in  San  Bernardino  or  on  the  Colorado,  or  to  re- 
claim tule  lands  in  the  interior,  their  departure  thence  is  temporary  and 
their  return  here  is  certain ;  therefore,  the  number  in  San  Francisco  de- 
pends upon  seasons  and  the  contract-labor  market. 

We  think  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  in  the  winter  we  have 
from  60,000  to  75,000  residents  within  the  limits  of  our  city,  and  in 
the  summer,  as  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  labor  is  abundant, 
when  the  farmers  are  employing  them,  when  streams  are  low,  ami 
the  tule-labor  is  expensive,  and  railroad-work  is  being  somewhat  exten- 
sively prosecuted,  there  are  about  30,000.  The  estimate  of  two  intelli- 
gent police-officers,  Duffield  and  Rogers,  and  of  others,  fixes  the  limit 
at  the  present  time  at  about  30,000,  and  later  in  the  year  at  from  05,000 
to  70,000.  This  is  what  we  suppose  we  will  be  able  to  maintain  with 
reference  to  your  first  interrogatory. 

In  regard  to  your  second  interrogatory,  "  What  is  their  moral  and 
physical  condition  F  we  shall  depend  very  extensively  upon  the  personal 
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observation  tbat  we  have  no  doubt  this  commission  will  make  in  refer- 
ence to  these  people  themselves.  Mr.  William  J.  Shaw,  a  senator  of 
our  State,  and  an  extensive  traveler  in  the  eastern  nations,  pronounces 
them  as  immoral  to  the  very  last  degree.  Their  pkysicial  condition  is 
a  matter  rather  of  observation  than  comment.  We  may  say,  however, 
in  reference  to  their  moral  condition,  they  are  atheists  and  heathens. 
They  believe  in  Confucius,  without  following  his  moral  precepts.  They 
worship  their  ancestors,  without  very  practical  philanthropy  to  their 
existing  ones,  and  they  worship  the  tablets  of  their  ancestors  which  are 
raised  in  commemoration  of  their  dead.  Their  system  of  marriage  is 
polygamous.  They  marry  one  wife  and  she  is  the  wife  of  honor.  They 
take  as  many  second  wives  and  concubines  as  their  means  will  command. 
Prostitution  is  a  legitimized  and  recognized  profession,  as  honored  as 
any  of  the  mere  menial  and  lower  professions  in  China,  outranks  that  of 
the  actor,  and  stands  but  second  to  that  of  the  lawyer.  As  to  their 
physical  condition  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country,  elephantiasis  is 
common.  Leprosy,  the  scourge  of  eastern  nations,  which  wipes  fami- 
lies from  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  common  among  them,  and  is  introduced 
here,  notwithstanding  the  denial  of  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Brooks  that 
any  such  thing  exists.  We  have  already  shipped  by  our  health-office 
and  our  supervisors  some  seventeen  of  them,  and  if  it  shall  please  this 
commission  to  look  upon  a  few  more,  the  police  out  of  their  hospitals 
and  dens  will  be  able  to  show  you  examples  of  the  most  fearful,  loath- 
some, and  terrible  diseases  with  which  civilization  has  been  infected, 
and  which  of  itself  is  a  sufficient  menace  to  justify  you  in  keeping  a 
family  and  race  from  the  continent  that  might  by  any  possibility  intro- 
duce it  into  the  Saxon  or  American  blood.  They  murder  their  infant 
children  who  are  females,  to  keep  down  the  redundancy  of  their  popula- 
tion. These  are  facts  not  to  be  so  easily  proved  before  you  here,  but 
they  are  the  concurrent  testimony  of  travelers  found  in  all  books  and 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  and  touching  an  accurate  and  exact  de- 
scription of  Chinese  morals  and  Chinese  manners.  The  last  book  that 
I  have  seen  upon  the  subject  is  "Social  Life  in  China,"  I  think  by  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Doolittle.  In  regard  to  an  oath,  we  shall  be  able  to  show  you 
by  the  police-officers,  who  are  authority  upon  that  subject;  by  the 
police-magistrates  and  judges  of  courts  having  jurisdiction  in  civil 
cases  all  over  the  city  ;  by  such  men  as  Judge  Lake,  Judge  Blake, 
and  Judge  Louderbock — the  one  who  has  presided  and  the  other  who 
now  presides  over  our  municipal  criminal  court — that  they  are 
utterly  regardless  of  an  oath.  An  oath  conveys  to  them  no 
sense  of  obligation  to  tell  .  the  truth.  We  have  experimented  and 
exploited  in  many  directions  to  determine  how  to  enforce  the 
oath  and  how  to  perfect  it ;  how  to  bind  their  conscience,  or  how 
to  reach  the  truth.  We  have  burnt  little  paper  with  characters  upon  it. 
We  have  brought  roosters  into  our  court  and  cut  off  their  heads  and 
sworn  these  pagans  by  their  blood;  we  have  burned  red  papers  with 
Chinese  characters  imprinted  thereon  J  we  have  sworn  them  upon  our 
religious  works,  the  Bible  of  both  kinds,  the  Douayan  and  the  St,  James' 
version;  we  have  placed  their  hands  upon  the  cross  and  we  have  had 
them  uplifted  to  the  heaven  where  for  them  there  is  no  God,  and  still  we 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  truth,  until  the  testimony  of  all  our 
judges  and  all  our  professional  men  is  that  the  Chinese  conscience 
knows  no  Buch  thing  as  an  obligation  to  tell  the  truth.  The  wives 
which  are  bought,  (as  they  are  bought,)  are  hired  for  prostitution,  so 
says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Loomis,  who  is  authority  upon  that  subject,  as  well 
as  upon  the  fact  that  female  children  are  killed  in  China,     1  might  refei 
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to  the  page  for  the  testimony  of  this  fact,  which  we  will  be  able  to 
show,  bat  I  presume  the  committee  will  take  my  statement  without 
questioning  it.  It  is  page  56  of  what  is  known  as  the  Chinese  Immigra- 
tion Testimpny  taken  by  this  State.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Badlam,  the 
assessor ;  of  Mr.  Louderback,  our  judge ;  of  Dr.  Tolaud  and  Dr.  Shaw  may 
also  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  question  of  "what  is  their  moral  and 
physical  condition."  Their  physical  condition  will  also  embrace  what  is 
the  physical  condition  of  the  females  who  are  among  us.  We  have  four 
thousand  Chinese  women  within  the  borders  of  our  State.  We  have  two 
thousand  Chinese  women  who  are  domiciled  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
plying  their  vocation  of  prostitution.  The  testimony,  as  we  will  show- 
it  to  you  in  th-is  examination,  will  fix  the  figure  at  about  1,200*,  and  that 
within  the  past  few  months  our  city  government  bas  been  making 
renewed  efforts  to  enforce  its  municipal  ordinances  in  the  direction  of 
abating  many  of  the  nuisances  abounding  in  our  town,  of  which  prosti- 
tution is  one,"  and  many  of  the  Chinese  women  have  been  driven  from  as 
to  the  interior  region  of  the  State.  We  have  never  yet  succeeded  in 
driving  them  out  of  the  State.  We  only  turn  them  over  to  our  country, 
rural,  mountain,  and  valley  neighbors. 

Dr.  Toland's  testimony  will  be  found  on  page  103,  taken  under  oath  ; 
and  for  tear  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  the  doctor's  testimony 
before  you — it  is  so  important  and  be  occupies  so  high  a  position  in  our 
community  as  a  gentleman  and  professional  man — that  the  committee 
will  indulge  me  if  I  recall  m  a  word  or  two  his  statement.  Dr.  Tolaud, 
sworn,  says,  in  answer  to  the  interrogatory  about  Chinese  houses  ot  pros- 
titution and  whether  they  are  open  to  small  boys,  and  whether  boys  are 
diseased : 

I  have  seen  boys  eight  and  ten  years  old  with  diseases  t ]i«-v  told  me  they  contracted  in 
Jackson  street.  It  is  astonishing  how  bood  tiny  commence  Indulging  in  that  passion. 
Some  of  the  worst  cases  of  syphilis  I  have  ever  Been  in  my  life  occur  iu  children  nol 

than  ten  or  twelve  years  old. 

You  will  find  children  from  twelve  to  fifteen  that  are  often  diseased.  In  consequence 
of  neglect  they  finally  become  the  worst  cases  v.  e  have  to  I  • 

A  great  many  of  these  children  get  secondary  syphilis,  and  it  runs  until  it  becomes 
almost  incurable. 

The  disease  is  hereditary,  and  will  be  transmitted  to  the  children. 

It  will  fill  our  hospitals  with  invalids,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  relief  to  the 
younger  portion  of  the  community  to  get  rid  of  them. 

In  answer  to  the  interrogatory  "  to  what  extent  do  these  diseases 
come  from  Chinese  prostitutes  ?"  he  answers  i 

I   suppose  nine-tenths.  *  I   am   satisfied,  from   my  experience, 

that  nearly  all  the  boys  in  town  who  have  venereal  disease,  contracted  it  in  Chinatown. 
They  have  no  difficulty  there,  for  the  prices  are  so  low  that  they  can  go  whenever  they  please. 
The  women  do  not  care  how  old  the  boys  are,  whether  five  years  old  or  more,  so  long  us  they 
have  money.  . 

"This  is  a  most  frightful  condition  of  things,"  adds  the  learned  physi- 
cian. The  testimony  of  Dr.  Shorb  substantiates  this  testimony  by  say- 
ing: 

The  presence  of  Chinese  women  here  has  made  prostitution  excessively  cheap,  and  it 
has  given  these  boys  an  opportunity  to  gratify  themselves  at  very  slight  cost. 

And  so  on  from  page  to  page. 

Senator  Sargent.  Dr.  Toland  alludes  to  Jackson  street.  I  suppose 
it  is  well  known  that  that  means  the  Chinese  quarter. 
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]tfr.  Pixlet.  It  is  the  Chinese  quarter,  the  place  where  these  people 
are  located.  Dr.  Toland  is  at  the  present  moment  East,  and  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  have  him  before  the  committee.  He  is  the  founder  of 
what  is  known  as  Toland's  Hospital.  He  presented  it,  a  magnificent 
gift,  to  the  University  of  the  State  of  California,  and  is  a  resident  of 
twenty-seven  years,  recognized  as  standing  among  the  first  of  his  pro- 
fession in  this  city;  not  only  first  in  point  of  professional  reputation, 
but  as  a  gentleman  of  truth  and  veracity.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  in 
answer  to  your  second  interrogatory,  "  What  is  their  moral  and  physical 
condition  ?"  we  say  that  their  moral  condition  is  as  bad  and  degraded  as 
four  thousand  years  of  heathenism  can  make  it,  and  that  their  physical 
condition  is  as  low  as  the  practice  of  all  the  crimes  that  have  been 
known  since  history  was  written  can  make  it. 

In  reply  to  your  third  interrogatory,  "  Do  they  come  here  voluntarily, 
and  by  what  means  do  they  get  here  !  "  we  answer,  frankly,  "  Yes,  they 
come  here  voluntarily,  so  far  as  the  males  are  concerned.  They  come 
here,  many  of  them,  under  contracts  of  labor,  but  those  labor-contracts 
are  voluntarily  entered  into,  and  they  are,  therefore,  in  that  sense,  free 
immigrants  to  our  coast.  As  to  the  women,  it  will  be  in  proof  before 
you  that  many  of  them  are  free,  but  most  of  them  are  not.  They  are 
brought  by  fraud,  by  violence,  and  by  compulsion.  They  are  bought 
as  tender  infants  from  their  mothers  for  purposes  of  pursuing  their 
vocation.  They  are  bought  there  in  China  for  the  purpose  of  extradi- 
tion to  send  abroad.'1  Right  here  I  will  advert  to  a  point  which  natu- 
rally comes  up.  You  ask,  "  Why  do  not  our  municipal  ordinances  regu- 
late these  things!"  and  as  your  concluding  questiou  seems  to  suggest, 
"' Have  we  not  the  power  to  regulate  and  prevent  Chinese  -prostitutes 
from  coming  to  California,  under  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  under  the 
police  and  health  regulations  of  the  State  V  I  answer,  "  Yes,  up  to  the 
time  when  Judge  Field  rendered  ;i  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Sates,  deciding  that  a  sovereign  State  had  no  power  to  deter- 
mine whether  its  people  should  be  polluted  and  its  morals  in  its  society 
invaded  by  these  Chinese."  We  thought  we  had  that  power  up  to  that 
time,  ami  had  been  contending  for  it  in  our  State  courts  and  in  our  city 
courts  for  the  last  twenty  years.  But  the  question  is,  «  Why  do  we  not 
prevent  it  f"  In  one  particular  I  will  answer,  that  when  a  Chinese  ship 
comes  laden  with  four  hundred  women  indentured  to  prostitution  under 
contracts  in  writing,  and  when  the  question  is  brought  up  as  to  whether 
prostitutes  shall  be  permitted  to  land,  we  are  met  by  tbeanswer,  "They 
are  not  prostitutes;"  and  they  are  not.  They  are  pure  virgins,  brought 
here  untouched  and  untainted,  in  order  to  command  a  better  market 
than  they  would  if  they  should  bring  a  second-class  quality,  and  that 
defeats  the  law. 

The  third  interrogatory  is,  "Do  they  come  here  voluntarily,  and  by 
what  means  do  they  get  here?"  Very  many  of  them  undoubtedly  come 
upon  their  own  means.  It  requires  but  the  little  sum  of  forty  dollars. 
Chinese  labor  commands  in  Chiua  from  three  to  ten  dollars  per  month. 
Those  who  have  not  the  means  to  come  by  themselves;  after  the  first 
came  and  made  money,  they  returned  money  to  aid  their  friends  and 
relatives  as  all  our  European  immigrants  in  the  early  times  uscil  to  do. 
There  are  undoubtedly  many  instances  where  the  Chinese  six  companies, 
or  wealthy  members  of  them,  send  to  bring  them  here,  and  order  that 
they  may  go  upon  their  roll  and  become  laborers,  out  of  which  they 
make  money  as  middle  men  or  agents.  The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  de- 
manded ten  thousand  of  these  laborers,  and  this  demand  was  greater 
than  the  market  afforded.     Through  the  six  companies  they  sent  their 
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money  to  China,  and  brought  them  here,  and  that  is  the  way  in  which 
tbey  come. 

Interrogatory  4.  "For  what  purpose  do  they  come  ?  With  the  inten- 
tion of  remaining  and  making  the  United  States  their  home,  or  return- 
ing to  China  when  they  have  acquired  a  competence  f  Our  answer  to 
"  for  what  purpose  do  they  come  V  is  embraced  in  the  single  word 
"  money."  They  come  for  coin.  They  come  from  poverty,  from  destitu- 
tion, from  low  wages,  from  bad  government,  from  a  redundant  and 
overwhelming  population  to  a  free  government,  to  liberty,  protection, 
labor,  remunerative  wages,  and  the  object  of  their  coming  is  that  they 
may  obtain  here  by  their  wages  money  enough  to  return  and  enjoy  their 
accumulation  in  the  land  of  their  birth.  It  is  in  testimony,  or  will  be, 
that  two  or  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  is  a  competency ;  five  hundred 
dollars  is  independence;  a  thousand  dollars  is  a  liberal  fortune.  Upon 
it  they  may  exist,  because  the  cost  of  living  is  confined  to  but  a  few  pence 
or  a  few  cents  a  day. 

"  Do  they  come  with  the  intention  of  remaining  and  making  the 
United  States  their  home,  or  returning  to  China  when  they  have  acquired 
a  competence  P 

Mr.  Shaw,  in  his  testimony,  page  23,  says,  "All  Chinese  contemplate 
returning."  They  must  be  buried  in  Celestial  soil.  Their  superstition 
and  their  religion  is  that  there  is  no  approach  to  the  heavenly  or  celes- 
tial realm  except  from  the  Celestial  Kingdom.  The  spirits  of  those  who 
are  buried  here  wander  in  darkness  throughout  the  ages,  separated  from 
their  ancestors,  which  is  a  serious  bereaval  to  them.  Therefore,  when 
they  come  to  this  couutry  they  intend  to  return,  from  superstitions  and 
patriotic  ideas;  and  it  is  so  thoroughly  ingrained  into  their  history  and 
superstition  that  they  enter  into  a  contract  that  if  they  die  pending  their 
contract  their  bodies  shall  be  returned  to  China.  When  you  see  a  burial 
passing  through  our  streets;  when  you  see  the  express  wagon  passing 
along  our  avenues  burning  Joss  papers  and  throwing  out  upon  either 
side  of  their  street  their  little  clippings  of  white  and  colored  paper,  they 
are  taking  their  dead  to  the  cemetery,  not  for  burial,  but  for  deposit  un- 
til an  accumulation  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  charter  of  the  whole  of  a 
ship  that  shall  carry  them  all  back  to  the  port  from  whence  they  came. 
Twenty -seven  years  have  demonstrated  the  purpose  of  the  Chinese  in 
coming  to  this  city,  and,  as  I  said,  they  come  to  make  a  stake  and  return. 
We  have  a  law  in  our  State  of  a  most  liberal  character  in  reference  to  the 
exemption  of  property  from  execution.  It  is  known  as  the  homestead 
law.  It  gives  to  every  head  of  a  family,  father  or  mother,  or  to  every 
guardian  or  person  who  stands  in  the  relation  of  guardian  and  supporter 
of  those  who  are  dependent  upon  them,  a  homestead  to  the  extent  of 
five  thousand  dollars.  If  any  Chinese  homestead  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia has  ever  been  carved  out  under  our  law  I  have  never  heard  of  it. 
It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  so,  but  I  have  never  met  in  my  practice 
such  a  thing  as  a  Chinese  homestead,  or  heard  of  it.  They  have  bought 
some  little  property,  not  to  exceed,  I  think,  about  $150,000  of  real  estate 
in  the  quarter  in  which  they  live.  That  I  will  refer  to  when  we  come  to 
answer  the  interrogatory  as  to  the  effect  of  their  residence  upon  real 
estate. 

"Do  they  become  attached  to  our  institutions  and  reconciled  to  live 
and  die  here!"  This  is  the  fifth  interrogatory.  They  have  no  love  for 
our  institutions.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  our  institutions.  There 
are  many  of  them  who  are  intelligent  in  trade,  intelligent  in  the  books 
of  Confucius  and  the  classics  of  the  Chinese  Empire ;  but  I  presume 
there  is  not  one  in  this  State  who  could  answer  intelligently  what  was 
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the  form  or  scope  or  object  of  oar  constitutional  government.  There  is, 
we  believe,  no  single  instance  where  a  Chinaman  has  resolved  upon  be- 
coming a  permanent  citizen.  There  are  some  like  Billy  Hoodlum,  of 
Sacramento,  who  have  drifted  along  from  year  to  year,  who  came  here 
in  1848  and  have  never  yet  been  able  to  return ;  but  the  dream  and 
hope  of  their  returning  is  as  strong  with  them  as  with  the  Parisian  that 
he  may  eat  his  income  on  the  boulevards  of  Paris.  They  take  no  step 
in  the  direction  of  citizenship,  and,  as  I  have  said,  they  acquire  no 
homes.  Some  few  in  some  States  I  believe  have  made  a  declaratory 
statement  of  intention  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Of 
course,  no  one  born  not  upon  the  soil  has  become  a  citizen,  because 
the  law  inhibits  it,  but  that  there  is  anything  like  a  desire  among  them 
to  become  citizens  or  to  be  interested  in  our  administration  of  affairs, 
we  believe  there  is  no  such  thing.  They  have  no  love  for  our  institu- 
tions, no  regard  for  our  laws,  and  do  not  exhibit  even  the  curiosity  of 
ordinarily  intelligent  travelers  to  understand  our  form  of  government. 
Their  ouly  interest  in  our  law  is  to  take  advantage  of  it  and  in  their 
self-interest  to  evade  it. 

Interrogatory  G.  "What  kind  of  labor  do  they  perform?"  Mr.  King 
will  dilate  upon  this  at  greater  length  than  I  shall.  I  will  only  say  that 
they  perform  all  kinds  of  light  labor,  and  that  particularly  which  re- 
quires no  capital ;  and  they  are  expert  in  that  which  requires  dextrous 
manipulation  of  the  fingers— as  the  assorting  of  wool,  working  in 
silks,  the  rolling  of  cigars,  and  such  matters  as  that.  They  are  imita- 
tive and  quick  to  learn,  and  they  have  monopolized  many  of  the  branches 
of  our  industry.  Laundry-work,  cigar-making,  slippers,  sewing-machine 
labor,  they  have  very  nearly  monopolized.  They  are  largely  employed 
as  domestic  servants  and  as  office-boys.  In  assorting  ami  repacking 
teas,  in  silk  and  woolen  manufactories,  in  fruit-picking,  in  garden- 
ing, in  harvesting,  in  building  levees  for  the  restoration  of  talc  lauds, 
in  railroad-building,  in  placer-mining,  in  basket-peddling  of  veg- 
etables and  fruits,  in  fishing  and  peddling  fish,  are  among  the  most 
noted  of  their  industries,  and  from  these  industries  that  I  have  named 
tfiey  have  nearly  driven  out  the  entire  white  labor.  They  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  work  in  underground  mines,  nor  in  tunnels,  nor  in  heavy  stone- work. 
They  are  rarely  found  in  the  forest;  they  are  rarely  used  as  teamsters, 
for  heavy  hauling;  and,  as  a  rule,  they  never  perform  any  work  that  is 
both  heavy  and  dangerous,  or  that  is  heavy  or  dangerous.  To  say  what 
they  do,  one  of  the  strongest  points  is  what  they  do  not  do.  They  have 
introduced  to  our  State  not  one  single  one  of  the  peculiar  industries  of 
China.  In  our  earlier  and  gushing  period  over  the  Chinese,  we  said  to 
ourselves :  "  They  will  introduce  here  the  culture  of  tea  and  rice,  and  the 
manufacture  of  silks ;  we  shall  have  all  their  curious  industries,  and  all 
their  new  productions."  !Not  one  acre  of  land  has  yet  been  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  rice;  not  one  shrub  to  the  production  of  tea;  not  one 
single  industry  has  been  introduced,  so  far  as  I  am  advised,  that  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  Chinese  people.  Their  character  as  laborers  will  also  come 
within  Mr.  King's  discussion  more  properly  than  withiu  the  division 
which  I  have  chosen  for  myself. 

"  What  is  their  character  as  laborers?"  Many  of  them  are  most  ex- 
cellent and  good  laborers.  It  would  be  unwise  for  us  to  assume  what  is 
not  recognized  as  a  truth  in  relation  to  this  fact.  Many  of  the  Chinese 
aro  very  good  laborers,  indeed.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  work  as  rapidly, 
nor  do  they  perforin  their  work  as  well,  as  white  laborers— and  this  is 
especially  true  of  those  pursuits  requiring  skill.  They  are  imitative, 
industrious,  and  patient.  They  are  not  as  strong  or  as  brave  as  the 
2  o  i 
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white  laborer.  They  cannot  endure  as  hard  labor.  They  are  not  con- 
scientious in  relation  to  their  contractors.  The  individual  servant  who 
hires  in  domestic  life  will  leave  without  notice,  and  the  whole  relation 
of  employer  and  employ6  on  the  part  of  Chinese  is  simply  and  purely  a 
question  of  selfishness  and  money-making,  as  it  probably  is  to  every- 
body else,  in  relation  to  employers.  They  are  good  farm -laborers ; 
they  are  good  railroad-builders;  tbey  are  good  levee-constructors,  and 
many  of  them  are  excellent  domestic  servants.  They  fill  the  menial  po- 
sitions of  the  country  well,  and  I  remember  once,  in  the  earlier  times,  to 
have  heard  Senator  Casserly  in  a  speech  say — it  was  when  John  Parrott 
was  building,  or  shortly  after  he  had  built,  his  grand  block  at  the  corner 
of  California  and  Sixth  streets,  out  of  blocks  chiseled  in  China,  marked, 
numbered,  and  sent  here,  and  put  up  as  the  building  now  stands — that 
the  danger  of  Chinese  immigration  was  because  they  were  good  labor- 
ers. I  thought  it  was  a  heresy  at  the  time,  but  I  have  become  convinced 
that  Mr.  Casserly  was  wiser  than  I,  and  that  one  of  the  dangers  to  our 
laboring  population  is  because  the  Chinese  do  labor  so  well. 
.  "Do  they  learn  trades  and  work  in  factories  V}  I  answer,  yes  ;  they 
learn  trades  whenever  the  opportunity  presents  itself.  They  are  anxious 
to  learu  trades,  and  the  history  of  one  or  two  trades  will  illustrate  why 
they  are  anxious  to  do  so.  In  the  early  time  the  slipper  manufactory 
was  the  best  branch  of  the  shoe  business  in  California.  Slippers  were 
imported  from  France  at  a  cost  of  three  or  four  dollars,  or  three  dollars 
and  a  half  per  dozen  pairs.  The  importercould  afford  to  pay  six,  seven, 
or  eight  dollars  for  a  dozen,  and  the  retailer  was  glad  to  obtain  them  at 
a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  pair,  which  paid  fifteen  dollars  upon  an  original 
cost  of  some  four  orfive.  A  Frenchman  conceived  the  idea  of  introducing 
the  manufacture  of  slippers  iuto  San  Francisco,  and  did  it.  Every  China- 
man whom  he  employed  in  turn  became  a  manufacturer.  It  required  no 
capital.  A  single  piece  of  sole  leather  and  the  remnant  of  a  carpet  was 
the  stock  in  trade;  and  to-day  the  Chinaman  has  driven  France  from 
the  field,  and  occupies  the  position  in  the  slipper  trade.  The  cigar  man- 
ufactory went  through  the  same  process.  Originally,  the  Germans  had 
the  cigar  trade.  In  their  zeal  or  over-zeal  for  profits,  they  introduced 
Chinese  labor  to  their  shops.  They  instructed  Chinese  cigar- manufac- 
turers, and  to-day  the  Chinaman  controls  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in 
the  city  of  San  Francisco.  The  same  result  has  been  partially  accom- 
plished in  the  shoe  trade,  especially  in  the  making  of  coarse  brogan 
shoes.  And  so  in  very  many  of  the  trades,  they  have  either  driven  out 
the  white  people  entirely,  or  they  have  driven  their  profits  down  to  star- 
vation points. 

In  response  to  question  9,  "  What  rate  of  wages  do  they  receive  P  the 
Chinaman  begins  to  work  for  what  wages  he  can  get.  A  domestic 
servant  will  go  into  your  family  upon  his  immediate  arrival  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  three  dollars  a  week.  If  the  mistress  of  the  house  will  teach 
him  English,  or  if  the  benevolent  maiden  lady  of  his  neighborhood  will 
invite  him  to  her  class  in  Sunday-school  until  he  can  speak  a  little  Eng- 
lish, he  will  increase  his  wages  ;  and  as  he  learns  to  cook  and  learns  to 
talk,  he  learns  to  demand  a  higher  and  better  compensation  for  his 
labor,  until  he  finally  reaches  the  highest  point  that  his  labor  will  de- 
mand, from  three  dollars  at  first  to  eight  dollars  a  week.  Skilled  labor 
receives,  according  to  proficiency,  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  per  day ; 
railroad  and  tule  laborers  from  sixty  cents  to  $1.10  a  day ;  farm  hands,  a 
dollar  a  clay ;  fruit  pickers,  about  one  dollar ;  and  these  various  people 
boarding  themselves. 

The  tenth  question  is,  "How  does  their  employment  affect  white 
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labor?"  aud  here  comes  the  question,  "  How  does  their  employment  affect 
our  white  labor  !"  We  answer,  and  this  is  the  burden  of  our  arraign- 
ment of  this  Chinese  immigration  ;  it  is  not  our  sympathy  for  the  wealthy 
classes,  it  is  our  sympathy  for  the  labor  classes,  upon  which,  whatever 
may  be  our  feelings,  depends  really  the  whole  superstructure  of  our 
Government.  The  true  American  hero  is  the  man  who  takes  his  diuner 
out  in  his  tin  plate,  works  all  day,  six  days  in  the  week,  and  brings  his 
wages  home  for  his  wife  to  expend  in  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
the  family,  in  their  clothing  and  in  their  protection.  Chinese  labor 
drives  this  class  of  people  from  the  field.  It  drives  them  to  starvation. 
It  is  a  competition  that  they  cannot  undertake.  The  white  race,  owing 
to  centuries  of  physical  treatment,  is  incompetent  to  enter  upon  the  race. 
The  man  who  labors  in  our  streets  and  city,  and  in  our  country,  has  been, 
as  have  his  fathers  for  generations  before  him,  fed  on  meat  and  bread. 
He  demands  meat  and  bread  to  maintain  his  physical  strength  aud  his 
existence.  Meat  and  bread  command  more  money  than  labor  will  pay 
for  at  Chinese  rates  in  any  place  in  America,  and  especially  in  California. 
The  Chinaman  from  generations  has  been  in  the  habit  of  living  upon 
rice,  tea,  dried  fish,  and  desiccated  vegetables.  The  kind  of  food  which 
will  support  the  Chiuaman  can  in  San  Francisco  be  purchased  for  ten 
cents  a  day,  and  the  kind  of  food  which  is  required  to  support  an  Amer- 
ican or  European  laborer  cannot  be  bought  for  several  times  that  amount. 
The  American  laborer  has  other  matters  that  he  may  not  set  aside.  He 
has  a  wife.  The  Chinaman  is  an  adult  male  who  has  no  wife,  no  family, 
no  child.  Our  white  laborers  are,  as  a  rule,  married,  and  fathers  and 
heads  of  families,  aud  according  to  our  mode  of  civilization  the  poorest 
laborer  with  the  poorest  wife  must  occupy  a  room  by  himself  for  his  bed 
aud  must  have  at  least  another  room  to  cook  and  eat  in.  If  he  has  a 
boy  and  a  girl  growing  to  ages  of  puberty,  the  boy  must  have  a  room  for 
himself  aud  the  girl  must  have  a  room  for  herself,  aud  both  must  be 
separate  from  the  parents'  bed.  It  is  the  ingrained  decency  of  our  civili- 
zation. It  is  as  impossible  to  change  it  as  it  is  to  change  us  from  the 
worship  of  the  Christian  God  to  the  heathen  tablet.  Chinamen  in  a 
double  room  like  this  would  throw  a  partition  through  the  center,  and 
build  bunks  on  the  side  and  lie  down  upon  the  floor.  They  would  cook 
their  tea  and  dried  rice  in  a  brazier  not  bigger  thau  a  spittoon.  One 
hundred  of  them  would  live  in  this  room,  while  the  poorest  Christian  family 
of  five  in  the  State  would  think  themselves  crammed  in  double  the  space. 
In  your  minds  you  may  drift  oft"  to  see  how  this  affects  rents.  Sixty 
thousand  people  live  in  six  or  seven  blocks  of  this  city.  If  G0,000  adult 
male  laborers  could  take  their  place,  we  would  have  60,000  Christian 
white  working-men.  According  to  the  statistics,  five'  people  to  every 
adult  male  laborer,  we  would  have  five  times  00,000,  which  would  be 
300,000  additional  white  people  to  build  over  our  peniusula.  to  extend 
our  city,  to  extend  our  trade  aud  our  commerce  to  all  the  ramifications 
of  our  business.  These  Chinamen  have  no  duties  to  perform  to  the  State. 
They  are  not  jurymen  to  determiue  between  contests  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. They  cannot  be  called  out  as  the  posse  comitatus  in  the  case  of 
riots  or  breaches  of  the  law,  and  in  case  of  war  or  invasion  they  have  no 
duty  of  a  soldier  to  perform.  They  buy  but  little  property  and  pay  but 
a  limited  amount  of  taxes.  They  so  live  that  they  pay  but  little  rents. 
The  result  of  4,000  years  of  experiment  of  a  shrewd,  intelligent,  subtle, 
economical  race  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  practical  fact  how  they  can 
come  to  California  to  make  money  and  go  home,  and  the  practical  result 
is  to  drive  our  kind  of  labor  absolutely  to  starvation ;  and  the  public 
man  who  seeks  to  fiud  any  other  solution  for  it  or  any  mode  to  techui- 
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cally  evade  it  as  a  result  does  it  in  defiance  of  the  facts  and  in  defiance 
of  philosophy. 

Interrogatory  11.  Do  they  prevent  the  emigration  of  white  labor  to  this 
coast  from  Europe  and  from  the  Eastern  States  ?  Just  to  the  extent  that 
white  labor  is  intelligent  in  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States,  just  to  that 
extent  do  they  not  come  to  California.  This  is  a  matter  really  of  opinion, 
and  to  which  evidence  cannot  be  directly  brought.  We  reason  that 
European  and  eastern  immigration  comes  from  among  the  labor  classes. 
That  is  the  kind  of  immigration  at  all  events  that  we  want.  We  have 
enough  traders,  enough  lawyers,  enough  professional  men,  enough  bank- 
ers, enough  capital,  enough  pawnbrokers  already  in  this  State.  What 
we  need  is  hard-working,  industrious  men  and  women.  That  is  the  kind 
of  immigration  we  seek  to  cultivate  and  it  is  the  class  from  which  the 
immigrating  class  come.  They  come  from  among  the  labor  classes.  The 
first  inducement  for  them  to  come  from  Europe  to  America  is  to  find  remu- 
nerative employment.  Unless  we  can  present  this  inducement,  all  others, 
such  as  climate,  good  government,  chances  of  education,  freedom  in 
politics,  and  freedom  to  worship  God,  are  stopped.  To  get  work  and  wages 
is  the  first  requisite.  Unless  these  can  be  assured  the  emigrant  will  not 
dare  to  come. 

If,  then,  our  labor  is  monopolized  by  a  class  that  can  underbid  the 
Eastern  and  European  laborer  ;  if  it  is  monopolized  by  men  who  have  no 
families,  nor  children,  nor  taxes,  nor  ambition  of  becoming  citizens  ;  who 
do  not  require  family  domiciles  nor  meat  diet ;  who  have  no  public  duty 
to  perform  ;  can  neither  be  jurors  nor  of  the  posse  comitates  in  time  of 
peace  nor  soldiers  in  time  of  war — how  can  the  Eastern  or  the  European 
man  of  family,  or  hope  of  family,  subject  himself  to  the  competition  ? 

We  know  he  cannot ;  and  it  is  dishonest  in  us  to  invite  the  immigrant 
laborer  till  we  have  solved  this  Chinese  problem  by  excluding  him  from 
the  State. 

We  of  California  must  give  this  coast  up  to  Asia  or  we  must  reserve 
it  for  ourselves  and  our  race.  If  our  State  of  California  is  to  become  the 
skirmish-line  upon  which  the  white  and  yellow  races  are  to  contend  for 
mastery,  it  should  be  determined  now,  in  the  early  history  of  the  State ; 
if  the  battle  between  Pagauism  and  Christianity — between  heathenism 
and  civilization — is  to  be  fought  out  here  and  now,  we  ask  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  advise  us  of  the  fact. 

Our  answer,  then,  to  interrogatory  11  is,  that  Chinese  emigration 
does  prevent  white  labor  from  coming  to  this  coast,  both  from  the  East- 
ern States  and  from  Europe. 

The  12th  interrogatory  is :  "  What  is  the  conditiou  of  their  health  and 
their  habits  of  cleanliness  and  sanitary  regulations  ?"  Presumiug  that 
the  interrogatory  covers  both  grounds,  that  is  to  say,  their  habits  of 
cleanliness  in  China  and  here,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Shaw  and 
Mr.  Walcott  Brooks  in  about  this  language.     Says  Mr.  Shaw  : 

Peking,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  filthiest  cities  to  be  found. 
The  Chinese  are  not  a  cleanly  people  in  China. 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Gibson  says  : 

The  Chinese  are  not  a  cleanly  people  here. 

Says  Mr.  Charles  Walcott  Brooks :  "  Chinese  quarters  are  filthy  here 
and  filthy  in  China,  and  they  are  very  much  overcrowded."  Officer  Duf- 
field  will  state  in  his  testimony  that  the  Chinese  quarter  is  a  filthy 
quarter,  "  dirtier  and  filthier  than  the  Five  Points  were,"  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  the  dirtiest  place  in  America.    As  to  their  sani- 
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tary  condition,  we  shall  bring  upon  the  stand  Dr.  Meares,  one  of  our  most 
competent  physicians,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  our  health  department 
here,  to  show 'what  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  people  as  they  exist 
in  this  city.  1  think  we  shall  be  able  to  show  to  you  that  the  small- 
pox that  is  now  for  the  second  time  raging  in  our  city  was  brought 
here  by  Chinese  emigrant-ships.  The  small-pox,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
an  institution  of  China  as  permanent  as  the  Tartar  dynasty,  and  as  old. 
It  is  there  not  as  an  epidemic,  but  it  is  an  ever  existing,  present  plague, 
and  it  is  becoming  so  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  San  Francisco  has 
had  no  exemption  from  small-pox  since  it  was  first  introduced  by  the 
Chinese,  sometimes  more  severe,  sometimes  less  severe,  according  to  the 
different  seasons  ;  but  with  that  breeding-pest  of  30,000  to  60,000  China- 
men in  the  heart  of  our  city,  if  it  were  not  for  our  climate  the  small-pox 
would  drive  us  into  the  sea. 
The  Chairman.  Do  they  resort  to  vaccination  ? 
Mr.  Tixley.  The  Chinese  resort  to  inoculation.  Vaccination  they  do 
not  believe  in.  They  inoculate  for  the  disease  of  small-pox  by  a  prepa- 
ration through  the  nose.  Dr.  Meares  will  correct  me  if  I  make  a  mis- 
take. Thus  they  acquire  the  small-pox.  They  go  to  a  village,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  and' enough  physiciaus  will  be  sent  there  to  divide  the  whole 
community  and  inoculate  them  all  at  the  same  time,  or  take  them  in 
quarters  and  sections  so  as  to  inoculate  them.  They  are  all  sick  theu 
with  the  smallpox,  but  in  a  subordinate  type,  not  a  dangerous  type. 

Dr.  Meares.  They  inoculate  as  they  formerly  did  in  Europe.  Inocu- 
lation is  compulsory  in  China. 

Mr.  Pixley.  It  is  an  institution  of  the  country.  Here  they  will  only 
be  vaccinated  by  the  enforcement  of  our  health  ordinance.  In  reference 
to  this  matter,  the  chief  of  police  also  will  make  a  statement,  so  that  you 
will  have  a  general  idea  of  our  answer  to  that  interrogatory. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  their  longevity  iu  this  country  .' 
Mr.  Pixley.  I  have  never  seen  any  table  of  longevity.  I  do  not  know. 
I  will  endeavor  to  examine  that  question  if  there  are  any  authorities 
within  my  reach. 

To  the  13th  interrogatory,  "  From  what  ports  of  China  do  they  come !" 
we  may  answer  that  there  are  five  or  six  ports.  They  come  in  small 
numbers  from  all  these  ports,  but  the  great  majority  of  them  come  from 
the  city  of  Canton,  the  port  of  which  is  Hong-Kong, the  English  sailing- 
port.  They  are,  therefore,  mainly  from  Canton,  through  Hong-Kong. 

Interrogatory  II.  Do  any  sail  directly  from  Chinese  ports,  or  do  they 
all  come  by  way  of  Hong-Kong? — A.  That  I  have  just  answered.  The 
great  bulk  of  our  Chinese  immigration  comes  from  the  vicinity  of  Can- 
ton through  the  English  port  of  Hong-Kong. 
The  15th  interrogatory  is,  "In  what  way  do  they  live  in  the  city  !" 
Now,  we  hope  aud  we  expect  that  the  honorable  commissioners  will 
visit  our  Chinese  quarter  and  give  it  a  thorough  inspection;  that  they 
will  visit  and  observe  for  themselves  how  these  people  live  and  how  they 
die.  The  mayor  and  chief  of  police  will  extend  to  the  honorable  com- 
mission an  invitation  to  visit  the  Chinese  quarter,  under  the  protec- 
tion and  guardianship  of  our  police,  who  are  familiar  with  all  these  pur- 
lieus, and  we  believe,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  see  such  a  spectacle  of 
squalor,  filth,  disease,  wretchedness,  and  crime  as  you  never  before  wit- 
nessed, and,  as  we  believe,  exists  in  no  other  portion  of  the  civilized 
world.  You  will  recognize  that  it  is  a  misfortune  and  a  disgrace  to  our 
city  that  it  should  be  permitted  to  exist.  You  will  go  down  into  under- 
ground tunnels.  You  will  see  that  they  pass  from  street  to  street  by 
underground  excavations.     You  will  find  them  living  down  two  or  three 
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stories  deep  in  the  earth,  under  sidewalks,  in  rooms  divided,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  in  the  garret,  and  on  their  roofs,  and  on  their  balconies.  In 
what  way  do  they  live?  You  will  be  better  convinced  by  personal  ob- 
servation, by  seeing  their  sights,  hearing  their  one-string  fiddles,  smell- 
ing their  diverse  smells,  visiting  their  hospitals,  and  witnessing  their 
sick,  than  by  any  evidence  that  we  can  produce  to  you  except  the 
evidence  of  photography.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  lay  before  you  a 
series  of  views  which  will  illustrate  somewhat  the  condition  of  these 
people  in  their  homes.  I  should  not  have  used  the  word  "  home,"  because 
the  17th  interrogatory,  as  to  how  many  have  families,  leads  me  to  the 
assertion  that  there  is  no  domestic  life  among  the  Chinese  in  California. 
Mr.  Gibson,  the  clergyman  who  is  engaged  in  proselyting  these  people, 
and  who  keeps  a  home  for  the  reclamation  of  prostitutes  and  other  op- 
pressed people,  says  there  are  one  hundred  wives  in  California:  but  he 
calls  a  woman  a  wife  who  is  reclaimed  from  a  den  of  prostitution  and 
married  to  some  unfortunate  victim  who  is  willing  to  take  her.  Plural- 
ity of  wives  is  common  in  China,  and  concubinage  is  common,  says  Mr. 
Gibson.  The  true  fact  is,  that  the  men  here  who  have  wives  are  mer- 
chants and  business  men,  wealthy  men,  and  that  they  are  nominal 
wives.  They  arc  not  the  wives  of  honor.  They  are  not  tbe  wives  as 
would  be  the  first  wife  if  they  were  in  China,  but  they  occupy  that  rela- 
tion to  them  here  that  is  common  as  Americaus  know  as  the  mistress  to 
the  man.  If  there  is  one  respectable  Chinese  family  tested  by  the  re* 
quirements  of  our  civilization,  the  husband  who  has  but  one  wife,  or  the 
wife  who  has  but  one  husband,  whose  marriage-vows  were  made  in  love 
and  fidelity  before  any  authority  or  any  altar  that  binds  their  conscience, 
who  have  a  home  in  California,  and  who  intend  to  remain  in  California 
and  to  preserve  the  marital  relations  until  parted  by  death,  we  do*not 
know  of  it.  If  Mr.  Brooks,  or  Mr.  Bee,  the  attorney  of  the  six  Chinese 
companies  can  find  such  a  domicile  we  hope  they  may  ask  the  commis- 
sion to  visitit.  By  "  family"  we  do  not  mean  the  concubine  for  wife,  nor 
husband  whose  wife  of  honor,  according  to  the  polygamist  system  of 
China,  is  left  behind.  We  do  not  mean  one  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gibson's  kind 
of  families,  where  a  rescued  prostitute  is  dignified  by  the  honorable  title 
of  wife  for  ten  dollars  paid  for  uniting  the  bauds.  Family !  I  think 
we  shall  be  able  to  show,  literally,  that  there  is  not  a  family,  as  we  un- 
derstand the  honorable  and  sacred  relation  of  the  family  tie,  among  the 
Chinese  in  the  whole  State,  or  on  the  entire  coast. 

Interrogatory  18.  "How  many  Chinese  women  are  there  in  this 
country,  and  what  is  their  condition  and  character?  Are  they  free,  or 
are  they  bought  and  sold  as  slaves  V  Our  answer  is  that  we  shall  prove 
that  there  are  4,000  Chiuese  women  in  the  State.  There  are  from  1,200 
to  2,000  in  the  city,  and  they  are  all  prostitutes  or  concubines,  or 
second  wives.  This  testimony  we  will  prove  by  Governor  Low,  and  we 
shall  prove  by  him  that  they  are  shipped  here  against  their  will  and 
sold  by  their  parents  for  this  thing  in  China,  We  shall  show  by  Mr. 
Shaw,  and  by  reference  to  his  testimony,  that  prostitution  in  China  is  a 
profession,  and  not  a  disgrace.  We  shall  show  by  the  police  that 
houses  of  prostitution  hold  their  inmates  here  in  bondage.  We  shall 
show  that  they  are  bought  and  sold,  and  transferred  by  bills  of  sale,  like 
^cattle,  and  as  slaves  were  in  the  pre-rebellion  time.  We  shall  show  that 
they  command  a  market-price  like  any  other  human  chattel  which 
has  ever  been  subjected  to  the  market  for  the  sale  of  service. 

Their  condition,  then,  being  slavery,  we  answer  that  their  character  is 
indicated  by  their  vocation.  They  are  prostitutes  of  the  most  debased 
and  abandoned  kind.    Their  value  is  from  three  to  nine  hundred  dol- 
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Jars ;  the  price  being  governed  by  the  health,  age,  and  comeliness  of 
the  chattel. 

In  these  contracts  which  are  made,  provisions  are  introduced  that  in 
the  event  that  the  woman  shall  become  leprous,  or  that  she  shall  be  de- 
stroyed by  venereal  disease,  or  that  she  shall  become,  in  the  language 
as  interpreted  to  us,  a  "  stone-woman,"  then  the  contract  is  made  void. 
The  necessity  of  introducing  these  clauses  Js  proof  before  you  of  the 
existence  of  leprosy,  of  the  existence  of  veriereal  diseases,  and  of  the 
fact  that  they  may  become  "  stone-women,"  whatever  that  may  mean. 
For  that,  I  suppose,  we  may  draw  upon  our  imagination. 

"  How  many  Chinese  companies  are  there,  and  how  are  they  organ- 
ized ?"  (This  is  the  19th  interrogatory.)  There  are  six  Chinese  com- 
panies, and  I  shall  also  answer  to  the  20th  interrogatory  :  "Are  they  or- 
ganized to  make  money,  and  in  what  way  do  they  make  it,  or  are  they 
relief  or  benevolent  associations?"  I  have  found  some  difficulty  in  an- 
swering this  question  to  my  own^  satisfaction,  but  my  opinion  is  that  the 
Chinese  six  companies  are  the  growth  of  our  Chinese  immigration,  and 
the  result  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the  lafge  influx  of 
Chinese  to  our  coast;  that  they  were  the  natural  growth  of  necessities 
that  called  them  into  existence.  They  are  peculiar  to  California,  and 
have  no  protection  under  our  law,  and  no  recognized  authority  or  exist- 
ence in  China.  They  are  voluntary  organizations,  without  any  recogni- 
tion of  law.  They  have  features  belonging  both  to  relief  and  benevo- 
lent societies,  and  to  business  and  money-making  organizations.  I  think 
their  growth  came  in  this  way :  As  from  the  different  ports  and  localities 
of  Chiua  the  pioneer  came  to  the  coast,  as  he  sent  back  for  his  relatives 
and  friends  and  aided  them  by  money,  or  induced  them  by  his  advice  or 
by  the  statement  of  the  El  Dorado  that  he  found  to  exist  here,  and  the 
labor-bonanza  that  paid  him  so  richly,  he  induced  his  neighbor  and 
relative  from  the  same  village,  the  same  family,  and  the  same  locality  to 
come  to  California  to  partake  with  him  of  the  benefits  of  this  newly-dis- 
covered El  Dorado.  The  second  comers  naturally  would  come  consigned 
to  their  old  neighbors,  and  the  fact  of  vicinage  and  neighborhood  would 
naturally  bring  them  together,  and  out  of  it  would  come  a  natural  result 
of  association  and  of  organization.  When  this  necessity  was  found  to 
exist,  and  when  it  was  practically  inaugurated  by  an  organization,  the 
benevolent  feature  was  introduced;  that  is,  they  take  these  people; 
they  provide  for  them  when  they  have  money  to  pay  ;  they  furnish  them 
with  labor  when  they  are  able  to  labor,  and  when  they  can  find  con- 
tracts for  them.  They  sometimes  make  advances  especially  for  food 
and  material  and  tools  to  go  into  the  mines,  the  tales,  or  elsewhere ;  they 
open  an  account  with  them;  they  contract  their  labor;  they  receive  the 
pay  from  the  original  contractor  and  open  an  account  with  each  Chinese 
cooly,  if  you  please  to  call  him  that,  although  I  do  not  use  the  word 
"cooly"  very  much  in  my  arguments  with  reference  to  the  Chinese. 
They  open  an  account  with  them,  charging  them  large  interest  for  ad- 
vances, charging  percentage  for  acting  as  their  agent,  and  finally  when 
the  debit  and  credit  account  is  balanced  and  they  are  out  of  debt  then 
the  Chinaman  is  free.  The  association  is  a  voluntary  oue,  and  being  in 
this  relation  they  arbitrate  and  settle  difficulties  among  each -other. 
Members  of  the  same  company  naturally  submit  to  the  officer  of  their 
company  the  arbitrament  of  their  difficulties,  and  if  the  members  of 
one  company  are  imposed  upon  or  their  rights  infringed  by  the  members 
of  another,  the  natural  result  is  to  bring  an  adjustment  between  these 
two  companies;  and  thus  arbitraments  and  courts  and  settlements  are 
brought  about.     I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall.be  able  also  to  prove  in 
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addition  to  this  that  there  are  secret  tribunals  exercising  a  criminal  and 
civil  jurisdiction,  an  imperium  in  imperio,  if  that  is  the  correct  Latin; 
that  they  have  tribunals  and  enforce  penalties,  even  to  the  extent  that 
property  and  life  bear  enforcement.  We  think  we  shall  be  able  to  show, 
by  good  testimony,  that  it  is  a  common  practice  for  them  secretly  to  ad- 
vertise the  payment  of  money  for  the  assassination  of  informers  and 
enemies,  and  that  this  institution  is  so  secret  and  so  subtle  and  so  close 
as  to  have  defied  the  scrutiny  of  detective  police  or  the  investigation 
of  the  courts. 

Senator  Saegent.  Has  there  ever  been  any  evidence  to  show  that  it 
was  necessary  to  get  the  consent  of  the  company  to  which  the  Chinaman 
belonged  to  enable  him  to  procure  passage  back  to  China? 

Mr.  Pixley.  Yes ;  and  that  comes  in  very  properly  as  an  incident. 
We  shall  be  able  to  show  that  when  a  Chinaman  is  a  creditor  for  money 
or  a  creditor  for  obligation  he  cannot  leave  the  State  of  California  ex- 
cept by  the  consent  of  the  company  to  which  he  belongs ;  that  if  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Se-Yap  Company  owes  any  other  member  of  the  Se-Yup  Com- 
pany, or  owes  to  it  as  an  association,  he  will  receive  no  permit.  An 
arrangement  has  been  made  between  the  associated  six  Chinese  com- 
panies and  the  Steam  Navigation  Company,  the  Oriental  line,  that  they 
will  not  pass  them  except  upon  obtaining  a  certificate  that  they  are 
free  on  the  books  of  the  companies.  That  was  the  rule  up  to  a  short 
time  ago,  when  Mr.  Gibsouj  claiming  to  represent  another  class  of  Chi- 
nese that  did  not  owe  jurisdiction  to  the  six  companies,  to  wit,  the 
members  of  his  school  and  the  converts  to  his  religion,  with  Mr.  Galla- 
gher and  others,  I  believe,  went  to  the  Chinese  Steam  Company  and 
demanded  that  their  certificate  should  pass  equally  with  the  certificate 
of  a  member  of  the  Chinese  six  companies,  and  it  was  admitted;  so 
that  Mr.  Gibson  says  in  one  place  in  his  testimony  that  he  was  per- 
mitted to  send  away  Chinese  for  §12,  when  without  that  permit  they 
would  be  compelled  to  pay  $100  for  their  passage,  which  was  one  of  the 
inducements,  by  the  way,  of  becoming  members  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

As  to  "  what  was  the  condition  of  these  people  in  China  before  coming 
here,"  we  have  the  evidence  of  Governor  Low  and  Mr.  Shaw  and  others, 
travelers,  which  will  be  found  spread  out  in  these  pages,  but  they 
really  after  all  are  so  utterly  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  as  compared 
with  better  standards  of  information,  such  as  Maunder's  Treasury  of 
Knowledge,  Knight's  Eneylopedia,  the  American  Encyclopedia/and 
the  various  travelers  and  missionaries  who  have  been  abroad  in  China 
and  have  written  books,  Mr.  Williams's  book  and  others,  which  1  pre- 
sume are  within  the  general  reading  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  commis- 
sion, that  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  us  to  introduce  testimony  upon 
this  point.  We  may  ask,  in  reply  to  the  last  interrogatory,  which  is  a 
legal  question,  to  file  a  brief  upon  it.  Perhaps  we  may  "ask  for  the 
privilege  of  filing  an  essay  in  answer  to  the  question  as  to  what  was  the 
condition  of  the  people  in  China  before  coming  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  are  no  similar 
organizations  in  China  this  year? 

Mr.  Pixley.  No,  sir;  not  as  I  understand.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  understand  that  there  are,  nor  that  these  have  any  relation  back  to 
any  organization.  They  have  no  branches,  but  they  deal  with  indi- 
viduals through  what  is  called  the  hospital  at  Canton  where  all  their 
emigrants  go,  and  they  are  recognized  as  authority  in  relation  to  Cali- 
fornia matters.  When  this  agitation  was  started  to  arrest  the  iuflux  of 
Chinese  to  this  State,  many  of  these  intelligent  members  of  the  Chinese 
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sis  companies  agreed  with  intelligent  Americans  upon  the  necessity  of 
preventing  the  Chinese  from  coming  in  the  condition  of  public  opinion  at 
that  time,  and,  as  I  understand,  they  telegraphed  and  communicated 
back  to  the  hospital  at  Hong-Kong,  and  from  that  radiated  the  informa- 
tion in  various  places  that  they  sought  to  send  them.  The  result  was 
that  it  did  prevent,  to  a  very  large  degree,  the  incoming  of  these 
Chinese.  They  not  only  did  that,  but  they  went  further.  They  not  only 
wrote  and  recommended  them  not  to  come,  but  they  recommended  to 
their  consignors  in  China  saying,  "  Do  not  send  us  any  goods  upon 
which  there  is  more  thau  a  certain  number  of  Chinese  to  come,"  as  they 
feared,  perhaps,  that  their  goods  would  not  be  safe,  or  at  all  events  it 
was  a  very  effective  mode,  a  practical  mode,  of  preventing  the  Chinese 
from  coming  to  the  extent  that  they  were  coming  then.  Aud  I  may 
here  remark,  and  will  prove,  that  at  that  time  they  were  coming  at  the 
rate  of  some  three  or  four  thousand  a  month  ;  between  five  and  six 
thousaud  came.  Upon  every  ship  that  arrived  there  came  from  eight 
to  twelve  hundred.  Special  sailing-vessels  were  contracted  for  in  Can- 
ton, specially  in  English,  and  two  or  three  English  propellers  had 
opened  up  an  emigrant  trade.  In  other  words,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
new  impetus  given  to  Chinese  immigration.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  coming  so  rapidly  and  we  hearing  so  much  about  those  who  were 
coming  and  the  ships  that  were  chartered,  it  gave  us  the  alarm  which 
resulted  in  that  agitation  of  the  question. 

Senator  Sargent.  Unless  you  think  of  it  before  you  conclude,  let  me 
ask  you  if  you  ever  had  your  attention  called  to  the  reports  of  Mr. 
Bailey,  our  consul  at  Hong  Kong  ?  You  speak  of  the  large  proportion 
of  the  Chinamen  coming  voluntarily,  of  their  making  contracts,  &c.  In 
his  dispatches  to  the  State  Department  he  quite  folly  describes  the 
method  by  which  the  cooiies  are  obtained,  and  shows  that  pretty  much 
all  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage  occur  in  that  traffic  as  carried  on. 
He  speaks  of  the  burning  of  ships,  &c,  on  account  of  the  despair  of  the 
coolies  on  board  of  them. 

Mr.  Pixley.  Does  that  refer  to  the  traffic  between  the  port  of  Hong- 
Kong  and  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  or  with  Callao,  in  Peru,  South 
America  \ 

Senator  Saegent.  Generally.  It  is  illustrating  the  method  of  the 
immigration  of  these  Chinese  to  the  different  ports  o.f  the  world. 

Mr.  Pixley.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  report. 

Mr.  Meade.  Who  is  this  writer  \ 

Senator  Saegent.  Mr.  Bailey,  the  American  consul  at  Hong-Kong. 
Bis  report  is  published  in  the  dispatches  of  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Meade,  in  what  year  I 

Senator  Sargent.  About  five  or  six  years  ago, 

Mr.  Gibson.  It  does  not  refer  to  the  importation  of  Chinese  to  San 
Francisco. 

Senator  Sargent.  He  was  the  American  consul,  and  was  speaking 
of  the  manner  in  which  coolies  were  obtained  for  foreign  traffic. 

Mr.  Gibson.  jSo  Chinese  ever  burned  the  vessels  when  coming  this 
«  ay. 

Senator  Saegent.  No  ships  were  burned,  perhaps,  but  Captain  Joy 
Bpoke  of  having  to  tire  over  the  heads  of  the  men  in  order  to  quiet  them  ; 
the  testimony  of  which  we  have  on  our  table. 

Mr.  Pixley.  Captain  Joy  was  an  English  shipmaster,  of  long  service 
in  the  line,  and  brought  eight  hundred  and  thirty  Chinese  to  this  port ; 
and  he  stated  under  oath  that,  in  his  opinion, they  were  pirates  and  river- 
thieves  from  the  vicinity  of  Canton  ;  that  on  the  first  part  of  his  pas- 
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sage,  through  fear  of  an  emeute,  he  was  compelled  to  arm  his  ship  in  an- 
ticipation of  it,  and  upon  his  arrival  at  Japan  he  had  to  increase  his 
force  of  sailors  nearly  double  in  order  to  bring  them  safely  into  our  port. 
It  is  the  most  unmistakable  and  clear  case  of  evidence  where  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty  criminals,  thieves  and  pirates,  have  been  poured  into 
our  city  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  a  fact  that  if  the  same  ship  had  come 
from  Liverpool  to  Boston  or  New  York  loaded  with  the  same  character 
of  thieves  and  criminals  from  Liverpool  and  London,  they  would  have 
been  quarantined  and  sent  back,  or,  if  landed,  it  would  have  been  the 
cause  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  Government  against 
the  government  of  England.  It  would  have  been  a  just  cause  of  war.  If 
ships  would  be  permitted  to  come  from  Callao  or  Dover  or  London  or 
Liverpool,  or  from  the  Baltic  or  the  Black  or  the  Mediterranean  or  any 
other  sea,  loaded  with  four  and  rive  and  six  hundred  prostitutes,  to  ply. 
their  vocation  in  the  city  of  Boston,  all  Beacon  Hill  would  have  blazed 
with  indignation,  and  Boston  would  declare  war  against  the  world,  and 
she  would  be  right.  There  is  no  city  in  the  world  which  has  submitted 
to  the  wrongs  resulting  from  congressional  legislation,  neglect,  and  judi- 
cial weakness  and  wickedness  as  the  city  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
State  of  California  have  submitted  upon  this  question  of  Chinese  immi-, 
gration. 

What  is  the  population  of  China  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  and  the 
general  condition,  manners,  customs,  and  institutions  of  the  people  ? 
The  population  of  China  is  estimated  bj7  the  Statesman's  Year-Book, 
which  is  an  American  authority,  at  405,213,152,  and,  later,  at  450,000,000 
in  round  numbers.  The  Encyclopedia  of  Charles  Knight,  an  Edinburgh 
book,  an  English  authority,  fixes  the  number  at  300,279,612.  Maunder's 
Treasury  of  Knowledge,  one  of  the  most  reliable  compilations  of  English 
literature,  fixes  the  number  at  375,100,000.  Mr.  Shaw  (and  where  he 
obtains  his  figures  I  do  not  know)  fixes  it  at  400,000,000.  Governor 
Low,  our  late  minister  to  China,  for  some  reason,  puts  it  still  lower — at 
300,000,000.  Charles  Walcott  Brooks  puts  the  figure  at  413,267,030.  Mr. 
Doolittle,  the  author  of  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese,  fixes  the  number  at 
from  348,000,000  to  435,000,000. 

The  inquiry  as  to  the  general  condition,  manners,  customs,  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  people,  I  have  stated  as  rather  a  matter  consistent  for 
argument  and  proof. 

What  is  their  religion,  and  what  progress  have  the  missionaries  made 
in  their  conversion  to  Christianity  ? 

Their  religion  is  Buddhism.  If  anybody  understands  exactly  what 
Buddhism  is,  I  do  not.  They,  worship  their  ancestors,  and  they  worship 
the  tablets  of  their  ancestors.  The  Chinese  are  superstitious.  They 
burn  paper  and  tapers  around  their  dead.  They  feed  their  dead  on 
roast  pork  and  chickens,  and  rice,  and  milk,  and  tea.  They  believe 
that  they  can  only  go  to  the  celestial  realm  from  the  Celestial  Kingdom. 
They  are  an  idolatrous  people. 

Senator  Sargent.  What  do  you  mean  by  tablets,  worshiping  the 
tablets  of  their  ancestors  ¥ 

Mr.  Pixley.  In  the  early  history  of  the  reign  of  Tien-tsien,  which 
occurred,  I  believe,  about  the  era  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  prince  was 
traveling  upon  the  high  road  during  a  time  of  famine,  and  a  faithful 
officer  of  his  government  cut  off  a  piece  of  his  own  flesh  and  roasted  it 
for  his  imperial  master.  Subsequently  he  fell  wearied  by  the  way-side, 
and  the  forest  burned  and  he  was  destroyed.  The  prince  upon  finding 
it  out  erected  a  tablet  in  memory  of  the  fact  of  his  devotion  to  his 
prince,  and  that  is  one  of  the  traditions  by  which  tablets  were  intro- 
duced. 
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Mr.  Meade.  Is  it  a  tombstone  f 

Mr.  Pixley.  They  are  wooden  tablets.  The  tablets  are  now  from 
jtwo  or  three  inches  to  some  feet  in  height.  There  are  domestic  tablets 
and  there  are  individual  tablets.  They  are  a  sort  of  rude  carving  on 
i  wood,  which  are  found  all  over  their  houses  and  in  domestic  life,  every- 
where in  their  forests,  intended  to  commemorate  their  dead  ancestors. 
jThe  tablet  is  a  sort  of  memorial  or  reminder  of  the  existence  of  these 
'ancestors  and  their  veneration  and  respect  for  them. 
j  There  is  another  tradition  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  custom.  The 
llove  of  parents  and  affection  to  the  family  is  a  very  leading  feature  of 
(the  Chinese  faith,  or  superstition,  even.  In  the  very  early  time  a  China- 
man was  guilty  of  some  rudeness,  I  think  to  his  wife,  perhaps  to  his 
'  mother-in-law,  and  afterward  repenting,  he  made  a  little  image  of  her, 
the  departed  one,  and  on  one  occasion  when  he  was  beating  his  wife  she 
pricked  the  image  and  the  image  bled  and  shed  tears  as  a  sort  of  indig- 
nant protest  against  his  treatment  in  the  domestic  and  family  relation. 
That  is  one  of  the  traditions  away  back  into  the  misty  regions  of  the 
past  of  the  origin  of  these  tablets ;  but  however  it  came,  by  whoever 
discovered,  it  is  one  of  the  leading  features  of  worship  in  China. 

As  to  what  progress  the  missionaries  have  made  in  their  conversion 
to  Christianity,  I  am  afraid  I  meet  the  consideration  of  this  question 
with  almost  irreverent  levity;  Mr.  Otis  Gibson,  on  page  28  of  this  work 
before  me,  says  that  in  the  State  of  California  there  are  a  hundred  con- 
verts to  Christianity.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Loomis  places  his  converts  more  mod- 
estly at  sixty-seven,  which  is  the  result  of  seventeen  years  of  very  earnest 
and,  I  have  no  doubt,  faithful  labor  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  Leung  Cook, 
a  Chinaman,  and  one  of  the  six  companies  now,  only  knows  of  one 
Chinaman  convert,  and  believes  he  is  in  San  Jose.  That  is  on  page  66 
of  the  testimony  which  has  been  laid  before  this  committee.  Lee  Ming 
Howu  thinks  Gibson  has  converted  "  about  more  than  ten,"  which  is  a 
Chinese  mode  of  expression  for  saying  between  ten  and  twenty.  Mr. 
Louderback,  who  is  the  judge  of  our  criminal  court,  thinks  their  Chris- 
tianity does  not  amount  to  much  in  this  country.  Yung  Ty,  who  is  a 
Chinaman,  does  not  know  of  one  Christian  Chinaman,  and  Sin  How 
and  Wong  Ben  give  further  testimony.  Father  Buckard,  an  intelligent 
Catholic  father,  a  member  of  the  Jesuit  order,  will  state  that  the  effort 
in  China  of  his  church,  which  is  the  most  successful  and  proselyting, 
has  been  in  a  great  degree  a  failure ;  that  is,  it  has  been  unsatisfactory, 
to  use  his  expression.  Many  are  professed  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church;  but,  to  use  the  expression  of  Father  Spreckels  to  me  on  one  oc- 
casion, he  did  not  know  but  the  Catholic  Church  came  nearer  to  pagan- 
ism than  paganism  to  Catholicity  in  order  to  gather  them  nominally 
within  the  folds  and  to  keep  them  within  the  realm  of  a  possible  salva- 
tion. In  relation  to  their  religion,  it  is  not  our  religion.  That  is 
enough  to  say  about  it ;  because  if  ours  is  right  theirs  must  necessarily 
be  wrong. 

Mr.  Brooks.  What  is  our  religion  ? 

Mr.  Pixley.  Ours  is  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Providence 
that  holds  in  its  hands  the  destinies  of  nations.  The  Divine  Wisdom 
has  said  that  He  would  divide  the  country  and  the  world  as  the  heritage  of 
five  great  families ;  that  to  the  blacks  He  would  give  Africa  ;  to  the 
whites  He  would  give  Europe ;  to  the  red  man  He  would  give  America, 
and  Asia  He  would  give  to  the  yellow  races.  He  inspires  us  with 
the  determination  not  only  to  have  preserved  our  own  inheritance 
but  to  have  stolen  from  the  red  man  America  ;  and  it  is  settled  now 
that  the  Saxon,  American  or  European  group  of  families,  the  white  race, 
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is  to  Lave  the  inheritance  of  Europe  and  of  America  and  that  the  yellow- 
races  of  China  are  to  be  confined  to  what  God  Almighty  originally  gave 
them ;  and  as  they  are  not  a  favorite  people  they  are  not  to  be  permitted 
to  steal  from  us  what  we  robbed  the  American  savage  of.  We  are  as  in- 
credulous of  Christian  Chinese  as  we  are  of  virtuous  Chinese  women  or 
Chinese  families.  We  believe  that  no  such  evidence  can  be  produced  ; 
and  here  I  may  say  that  we  have  the  negative  of  this  issue  at  all  events. 
If  Mr.  Brooks  and  the  Chinese  six  companies  shall  deem  it  im- 
portant for  the  purposes  of  this  investigation  to  show  that  a  largo 
number  of  them  have  been  converted  from  the  error  of  their  ways, 
and  that  they  have  been  snatched  from,  the  perils  of  paganism  to  the 
safety  of  our  religious  faith,  it  falls  upon  them  to  prove  it,  not  us. 
But  we  believe  that  Mr.  Brooks,  and  Mr.  Bee  and  his  clients,  the  six 
Chinese  companies,  and  the  clergymen  who  occupy  the  halt-way  rela- 
tion between  the  Chinese  and  us,  can  produce  evidence  of  the  con- 
version of  no  single  adult  male  Chinaman  in  California;  and  by 
evidence  we  mean  such  acts,  to  use  a  professional  term,  "works," 
as  indicate  a  Christian  life.  In  other  words,  I  believe  (and  this  1  do 
not  hold  my  associate  responsible  for)  that  the  Chinese  have  no  souls 
to   save,  and  if  they  have,  they    are  not  worth  the  saving. 

How  has  the  condition  of  commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
China  been  affected,  or  may  it  be  affected,  by  Chinese  emigration  1  We 
shall  expect  to  be  able  to  show  that  there  are  not  to  exceed  four  or 
five  thousand  Americans  in  the  whole  of  China  ;  that  under  this  treaty 
we  gain  no  advantages;  that  practically  our  travelers  or  traders  are 
not  permitted  to  go  into  the  interior  of  China  as  free  people,  receiving 
there  the  protection  of  the  law  and  the  government  as  their  people 
receive  it  here.  We  think  we  shall  be  able  to  show  by  the  statistics  of 
the  custom-house  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  all  against  us;  that  the 
money  which  we  send  there  and  the  goods  are  not  compensated  by  any 
adequate  return.  I  have  depended  more  especially  upon  my  associate, 
Mr.  Boach,  to  gather  up  certain  statistics,  and  to  have  subpoenaed  and 
brought  before  you  the  statistical  clerk  of  the  revenue  department,  to 
show  the  fact  of  the  commercial  relations.  Then  as  to  what  the  effect 
will  be,  is  really  matter  of  opinion  and  judgment,  that  you,  gentlemen, 
are  better  calculated  to  judge  of  and  decide  upon  than  we  are.  The  bal- 
ance of  trade,  however,  is  against  us.  And  then  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion which  is  sometimes  raised,  would  our  interfering  with  emigration  pre- 
vent commerce  and  trade  with  them,  we  say,  no;  that  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment never  wanted  this  treaty.  It  is  a  very  nice  question  whether  Mr. 
Burlingame  did  not  make  it  on  his  own  account,  and  whether  it  was 
ever  really  and  in  fact  confirmed  by  the  central  and  authoritative  power 
of  the  Chinese  Empire.  If  it  was,  it  was  in  contravention  of  all  their 
traditions  ;  it  was  a  new  departure.  They  do  not  desire  their  Chinamen 
to  emigrate,  and  they  do  not  desire  to  emigrate  now.  They  would  very 
gladly  and  very  willingly  submit  to  any  modification  of  the  treaty  which 
would  limit  the  number  of  Chinese.  Here  I  may  be  permitted  to  answer 
a  question  propounded  by  the  chairman  of  the  commission  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Coppiu,  saying,  however,  that  it  is  my  opinion  and  not  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  public  opinion  so  far  as  I  know,  that  we  do  not  expect,  and  have 
no  right  to  expect,  the  absolute  and  positive  inhibition  of  any  Chinamen 
from  coming  to  this  country.  Those  men  who  have  been  here  and  who 
have  been  invited  by  our  treaties,  have  rights ;  when  they  return  to 
visit  their  country,  they  have  a  right  to  return  here.  If  they  purchase 
property,  if  they  have  engaged  in  commerce  or  trade  or  agriculture  or 
business  of  any  kind,  they  have  a  right  to  come  back  here  and  pursue 
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it.  We  cannot  say  that  to  the  trader,  if  we  do  not  want  to  alienate 
from  us  this  vast  and  rich  oriental  commerce,  that  has  bnilt  up  nations 
and  made  great  commercial  States  and  rich  emporiums.  It  may  be 
politic  and  wise  to  admit  the  immigration  of  a  certain  class  of  these  peo- 
ple in  limited  numbers.  As  suggested  by  our  Senator  from  California, 
in  the  introduction  of  his  bill  before  the  Senate  fixing  the  number  that 
shall  come  upon  ships,  limiting  them  to  certain  numbers,  and  by  general 
legislation,  wre  should  discourage  and  refuse  to  throw  open  this  country 
with  all  its  advantages  and  all  its  wealth  and  all  its  riches  and  all  its 
opportunities  for  an  unrestricted  rivalry  with  the  three  or  four  or  five 
hundred  million  of  Asiatics.  The  condition  of  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  China,  then,  is  a  matter  which  will  be  considered 
more  at  length  by  others. 

"  What  power  has  a  State  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  prostitutes  or 
vagrants  from  foreign  parts?"  The  answer  to  this  interrogatory  in- 
volves the  necessity  of  a  law-brief.  I  think  it  would  be  well,  perhaps, 
if  the  gentlemen  of  the  commission  would  allow  us  to  file  a  brief  upon 
this  subject.  As  to  the  power  of  a  State  in  this  respect,  the  history  of 
our  attempted  legislation  is  very  curious  in  this  State.  In  the  first  place 
our  municipal  government  of  San  Francisco  has  tried  in  all  sorts  of 
ways,  in  some  very  vain  and  foolish  ones,  to  pass  ordinances  that  would 
be  calculated  to  restrain  or  restrict  the  Chinamen  here,  so  as  to  relate 
back  to  their  emigration  and  prevent  their  coming.  Our  supreme  court 
has  set  aside  quite  a  number  of  the  decisions  of  our  inferior  courts.  I 
recall  to  mind  the  case  of  Lin-Sing  vs.  Washburn,  reported,  I  believe, 
in  20  Cal.  Reports,  the  question  involved  being  the  right  to  tax  China- 
men upon  their  arrival  here  and  put  upon  them  a  per  capita  tax.  The 
bench  consisted  of  Judge  Field,  Judge  Norton,  and  Judge  Cope.  At  that 
time,  having  an  official  relation  with  the  court,  I  had  the  position  of 
maintaining  the  constitutionality  of  that  law.  Cope  and  Norton  decided 
under  the  passenger-cases,  or  the  deductions  drawn  from  those  cases, 
that  we  had  no  right  to  impose  such  a  tax.  Judge  Field,  at  that  time 
being  the  chief-justice  of  that  bench,  presented  a  minority  decision  as 
against  the  other  two,  dissenting  from  their  opiuion  in  a  very  full  argu- 
ment, to  which  we  will  refer  at  length  when  we  shall  submit  our  brief 
upon  the  legal  questions  involved  in  this  discussion.  The  case  came  up 
recently  as  to  whether  we  had  a  right  to  prevent  Chinese  prostitutes 
from  landing.  It  was  decided  by  our  tribunals,  Judge  Morrison  of  our 
4th  district  court,  and  by  the  State  supreme  court  in  favor  of  the  power 
and  of  its  exercise  under  the  general  authority  of  a  sovereign  State  to 
control  its  own  police  and  sanitary  regulations.  The  supreme  court, 
however,  Justice  Field,  I  believe,  writing  the  opinion,  at  all  events 
uniting  in  it,  reversed  that  decision. 

Senator  Sargent.  Mr.  Justice  Miller  wrote  the  opinion. 

Mr.  Pixley.  Then  Judge  Miller  wrote  it,  Judge  Field  assenting,  but 
at  all  events  the  decision  was  reversed. 

Mr.  Meade.  h\  the  New  York  case,  the  supreme  court  decided  against 
the  constitutionality  of  a  per  capita  tax. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  without  regard  to  the  character  of  the  im- 
migrants. 

Mr.  Pixley.  I  think  the  question  here  really  turns  upon  the  point  of 
fact  whether  we  could  really  prove  that  twenty-four  women  charged 
with  being  prostitutes  were  such. 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  supreme  court  of  the  State  sustained  the  opinion  of 
Judge  Morrison.    Judgo  Field  took  a  different  view  of  the  law.    That 
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went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  they  sustained 
Judge  Field. 

Senator  Sargent.  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  in  his  opinion  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  takes  the  broadest  ground,  that  no  matter  what  the 
character  of  the  immigrants  may  be,  and  no  matter  how  revolting  the 
consequences,  the  State  has  no  power  to  prevent  their  coining  to  the 
United  States;  that  that  power  resides  in  Congress,  if  it  exists  at  all. 

Mr.  Pixley.  Hence  the  necessity  of  congressional  legislation  to  aid 
us  in  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  be  -lad,  as  one  member  of  the  committee, 
to  have  a  brief  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Pixley.  There  are  some  gentlemen  of  our  profession,  1  think,  who 
would  be  very  willing  to  furnish  a  brief.  I  think  it  has  been  BUggested 
to  Senator  Casserly,  and  he  will  supply  us  with  a  brief  on  this  quest  ion. 
I  have  also  spoken  to  another  gentleman  of  the  profession,  who  has 
leisure  and  learning,  and  feels  interested  with  us,  aud  we  will  endeavor 
to  submit  a  paper  upon  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Do  you  understand  that  there  is  any  law  or  regula- 
tion in  China  forbidding  the  emigration  of  married  women  from  that 
country  ? 

Mr.  PIXLEY.  I  understand  there  is.  It  is  a  matter  1  undertoo 
investigate  some  years  ago,  but,  like  all  matters  involving  the  investi- 
gation of  Chinese  laws,  there  is  8UCh  a  conflict  «>f  testimony  that  it  is 
impossible  to  get  any  thing  correct  They  have  no  printed  code  that  wo 
know  anything  about,  but  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Iheck,  who  was 
consul  at  BwatOW  for  a  Ion-'  .scries  of  years,  and  w  ho  seemed  to  be  very 
intelligent  on  this  subject,  informed  me  or  the  existence  of  that  law. 

lb'  was  (piite  positive  that  no  wife  would  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
country,  and  1  think  it  will  trouble  people  here  to  prove  that  any  wile 
of  honor  who  was  married  there  has  ever  hceii  brought  t"  t  his  country . 
We  know  that  boys  go  hack  frdm  heir,  cooks  ami  servants,  and  they 
bring  back  a  wife.  They  send  for  women,  and  buy  them  or  marry  them 
and  bring  them,  and  they  are  their  wives  according  to  our  law,  but 
according  to  their  code  or  their  law  1  have  never  known  of  an  instance 
where  an  adult  Chinese  resident  of  respectability  brought  to  this  country 
his  first  wife,  or  wife  of  honor. 

We  shall  not  endeavor  t«>  bo  marshal  our  evidence  as  t.»  maintain  but 
one  side  of  this  questiou.  We  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  question 
has  but  one  side.  Then1  are  among  honest, disinterested, and  intelligent 
persons  those  holding  diverse  opinions  upon  this  question.  We  shall 
not  endeavor  to  restrict  by  any  indirection  a  full  examination  of  the 
subject-matter,  and  we  shall  not  exclude  from  the  witness-stand  any 
intelligent  observer  whose  judgment  may  differ  from  our  own.  We 
recognize  in  this  commission  the  desire  of  the  highest  legislative  body 
of  our  nation  to  obtain  such  facts  as.  may  enable  it  t<>  enact  wise  laws 
governing  our  intercourse  with  Asiatic  nations  in  reference  to  commerce 
and  emigration.  The  testimony  here  taken  should  become  a  text-book 
upon  the  Chinese  question. 

Especially  do  we  disclaim  the  ability  to  prove  that  California  has  not 
been  largely  advanced  in  its  material  interests  by  the  presence  <>t '<  Ihinese 
laborers  among  us.  We  admit  that  Chinese  labor  has  contributed  to  the 
more  speedy  development  of  our  material  resources.  We  acknowledge 
the  advantage  it  has  been  to  certain  industries,  and  that  many  individu- 
als have  become  richer  than  they  would  except  for  the  presence  of  the 
Chinese.  We  admit  their  convenience  to  us  as  domestic  servants.  We  do 
not  represent  the  Chinese  as  wautiug  in  many  of  the  essentials  of  good 
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citizens.  The  burden  of  our  accusation  against  tbem  is  that  they  come 
in  conflict  with  our  labor  interests;  that  they  ran  never  assimilate  with 
us;  that  they  area  perpetual,  unchanging,  and  unchangeable  alien  ele- 
ment that  can  never  become  homogeneous;  that  their  civilization  is  de- 
moralizing and  degrading  to  our  people ;  that  they  degrade  and  dishonor 
labor  ;  that  they  can  never  become  citizens,  and  that  an  alien,  degraded 
labor  class,  without  desire  of  citizenship,  without  education,  and  without 
interest  in  the  country  it  inhabits,  is  an  element  both  demoralizing  and 
dangerous  to  the  community  within  which  it  exists. 

We  shall  show  that  none  but  adult  male  laborers  immigrate  to  Cali- 
fornia; that  they  come  with  the  purpose  of  returning;  that  they  do  re- 
turn ;  that  they  bear  away  with  them  from  this  country  their  earnings  ; 
that  we  are  being  supplied  from  an  inexhaustible  hive,  Leaving  us.  gener- 
ation after  generation,  the  same  alien,  indigestible  mob  of  barbarians, 
whom  we  must  instruct  in  our  language  and  our  arts  that  they  may  rob 
our  laborers  of  their  earnings.  We  claim  that  while  the  question  is  one 
of  present  importance,  its  future  is  pregnant  with  evil  consequences. 
We  are  confronted  with  400,000,000  of  people,  whom  famine,  civil  war,  or 
foreign  invasion  in  their  own  land  may  drive  to  our  coast  in  alarming 
numbers. 

We  mainf&in  that  it  is  bat  a  selfish  and  short  sighted  policy  to  allow 
this  coast  to  l»e  occupied  by  Chinese,  Our  broad  territory  will  in  the 
future  be  demanded  as  the  home  ol  OUT  own  people,  and  should  bo 
preserved  as  the  heritageof  the  generations  to  come  after  us.  We  would 
leave  our  gold  in  its  gravel- bauks  and  quartz-mines  as  a  safe  deposit 
for  the  time  when  American  miners  will  be  glad  to  work  cheaper  than 
now;  we  would  leave  our  tale-lands  unreclaimed  till  their  cultivation 
is  demanded  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  white  laborers.  If 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  cannot  afford  from  its  vast  na- 
tional, State,  ami  municipal  subsidies  to  build  roads  to  open  up  our  val- 
leys and  bring  to  market  their  products  without  the  small  percentage 
Of  profit  it  can  pinch  from  American  laborers,  we  would  suggest  such 
legislation  as  would  devolve  the  trust  upon  less  exacting  and  less  grasp- 
ing men.  Our  manufactories  can  only  find  healthful  development  by 
the  employment  of  white  labor,  tf  we  stimulate  them  to  unhealthy  ac- 
tivity, we  do  it  at  the  expense  of  eastern  manufacturers  and  eastern 
laborers,  whom  we  ought  to  regard  as  nearer  to  us  in  interest  and  sym- 
pathy than  the  Chin< 

Upon  the  religious  question  wo  shall  admit,  in  advance  of  its  discus- 
sion, that  we  have  no  views  in  common  with  that  class  ol  well-fed,  well- 
salaried,  and  comfortable  missionaries  who,  when  enjoined  by  Gospel 
authority  "to  go  forth  from  Boston  to  teach  the  Gospel  in  heathen 
lands,"  are  endeavoring  to  outwit  the  divine  Master  by  importing  the 
heathen  to  California.  Our  religion  is  not  broad  enough  nor  our 
humanity  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  be  willing  to  share  our  country, 
our  civilization,  our  Government,  and  our  future  wealth  and  welfare 
with  the  heathen  Chinese. 

1  am  obliged  to  the  honorable  tin*  commissioners  for  their  polite  atten- 
tion to  this  somewhat  prolonged  statement. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commission,  thank- 
ing you,  in  the  first  place,  for  your  courtesy  which  permits  mo  tho 
honor  to  appear  as  an  attorney  to  represent  the  anti-Chinese  associa- 
tions of  this  city  and  the  labor  interests  of  this  State,  I  shall  trespass 
now  but  a  few  minutes  upon  your  time,  especially  since  the  exhaustive 
address  of  Mr.  Pixley  has  covered,  as  I  think,  the  entire  grounds  which 
we  wish  to  present.    Of  coarse,  it  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  McOop- 
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pin  and  Mr.  Pixley  be  fully  established  by  the  evidence,  they  must 
convince  you  of  the  dangers  which  now  threaten  the  political,  moral, 
physical,  and  financial  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  the  Pacific  coast  from  a 
continued  and  enormous  influx  of  these  Chinese. 

In  discussing  the  inexpediency  of  tolerating  Chinese  immigration,  we 
shall  endeavor  to  present  it  in  its  political,  social,  ami  economic  rela- 
tions to  our  Government  and  its  citizens,  being  guided,  of  course,  io 
the  production  of  our  testimony  by  the  suggestions  and 
propounded  by  the  chairman  of  this  commie 

The  contempt  which  the  Chinese  exhibit  for  the  laws  and  Institu- 
tions of  our  country,  their  inability  and  unwillingness  to  become  citi- 
zens, their  secret  system  of  slavery  existing  in  defiance  of  law,  their 
refusal  to  adopt  our  manners  and  customs,  or  t<>  obey  our  Ion 
judicial  procedure,  and  the  niter  helplessness  of  the  State  government 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  their  vagrants,  crimiuals,  and  prostitutes 
will  be  laid  before  your  committee,  and  constitute  what  1  may  term 
the  political  phase  of  this  question. 

The  immoral  and  irreligious    practices  which  the  presence  of  such 
immense  numbers  of  criminal,  depraved,  and    pagan  residents   Fi 
and  encoumge  ;  the  pernicious  example  set   before  our  youth  by  this 
lewd,  gambling,  and   lawless  element;    the  crime  and  disease   which 
they  beget  and  engender  will  he  developed  also  by  thi  i,  ami 

may  be  said  to  form   the  moral   phase  of  the  question. 

Representing,  then,  simply   tie-  labor  interests  of  our  State,  it   is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  adverl   either  to  the  political  or 
the  matter  under  consideration,  but    to  confine  myself  to   its  relations 
with  white  labor. 

We  shall  produce  evidence  here  showing  the  amount  of  Chinese  labor 
in  the  State,  its  character  and  kind,  its  employ  went  and   eai  I 
its  effect  in  all  respects  upon  white  labor  aud  upon  white  immigration. 

Mr.  Pixley  has  indeed  made  such  a  complete  and  exhaustive 
ment  of  what  it  is  proposed  to  establish  on  behall  of  the  people  of  I  ho 
State,  and  related  so  clearly  the  effect  of  Chinese  immigration  00 
white  labor  generally,  that  I  shall  abandon  my  original  intention  I 
view  this  branch  of  the  question  at  length,  and  will  content  myself  with 
a  concise  recapitulation  of  the  points  made  by  him  in  relation  to  its 
effect  upon  our  laboring  interests  and  our  working  i 

We  shall  prove  the  following  facts  : 

1.  That  China,  with  a  population  of  150,000,000,  is  0\  en-row  d<  dj  that, 
the  Chinese  are  forced,  for  that  reason,  to  emigrate;  and  are  not  at- 
tracted to  our  shores  merely  because  labor  is  Letter  paid  here  than 
there. 

2.  That  over  148,000  Chinese  reside  in  our  State;  that  the  yearly  ex- 
cess of  arrivals  over  departures  has  been,  for  the  last  year,  certainly 
18,000,  and  that  the  ratio  of  this  number  is  annually  increasii 

3.  That  the  majority  of  Chinese  males  probably  came  here,  as  Mr.  Pixley 
suggests,  voluntarily,  but  are  bound  by  servile-labor  contracts  lor  long 
terms  of  years,  and  while  such  contracts  exist  the\  are,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  the  absolute  slaves  of  the  contractors;  for,  although  I 
contracts  are  void  by  our  law,  yet  the  superstition  and  fear  of  the  Chi- 
nese bondsman  for  his  master  is  so  great  as  to  prevent  him  from  break' 
ing  his  contract ;  that  such  fears  are  well  grounded  wo  shall  show  by 
evidence,  and  we  shall  establish,  further,  this  fact,  that  death  at  the 
hands  of  a  Chinese  assassin  has  frequently  been  the  late  of  t !. 

slave  who  attempted  to  break  his  shackles  and  regain  his  freedom. 

4.  That  the  Chinese  women  are  slaves,  bought  a; 
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of  prostitution.  And  under  this  bead  we  shall  introduce  here  in  evi- 
dence Chinese  contracts,  bargain  and  sale  contracts,  of  women  for  im- 
moral purposes. 

5.  That  the  Chinese  work  for  less  wages  than  white  men,  and  the 
price  paid  for  Chinese  labor  will  not  support  white  labor;  for  it  will  be 
shown  that  the  cost  of  living  for  an  individual  Chinaman  is  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  cents  per  day ;  an  amount  insufficient  to  keep  a  white  laborer 
from  starvation.  They  live  upon  the  cheapest  food,  often  the  very  offal 
and  filth  from  slaughter-houses,  and  frequently  upon  diseased  meat. 
They  pay  no  taxes,  or  comparatively  none;  have  no  lamilies.  and  since 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  Chinese  will  occupy  a  room  insufficient  in  size  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  white  family  of  four  persons — husband,  wife,  and 
two  small  children — they  pay  no  rents.  Their  living  is  thus  so  much 
cheaper  in  all  respects  than  white  labor,  that  they  find  it  is  impos- 
sible to  compete  with  it.  Thus  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  and  prove 
that  competition  with  Chinese  labor  is  impossible,  unless  our  white 
laboring  class  shall  abandon  their  social  habits,  renounce  their  wives 
and  children,  and  degrade  themselves  to  the  level  of  the  Chinese.  This 
applies  to  all  tirades  and  occupations. 

<».  While  many  of  the  Chinese  are  day-laborers,  a  large  number  learn 
trades  and  work  in  factories.  They  have  monopolized  the  following 
occupations,    and   have   almost    entirely  driven   white   labor  therefrom. 

Among  the  different  occupations  we  shall  produce  witnesses  to  represent 

each  of  the  follow  in-  trades:  Cigar-making;  box-making;  sash,  door, 
and  blind  manufacturing;  hoot  ami  shoe  making ;  slipper-making;  bag- 
making;  manufacturing  clothing;  manufacturing  ladies' and  children's 
underwear;  mining;  Ashing;  vegetable  raising;  fruit-picking;  peddling 
of  all  kinds  of  fruit,  vegetables,  ami  fish;  laundry  business ;  and  that 

about  seven  thousand  <  'liiuese  domestic  servants  have  excluded  white 
women  generally  from  such  occupations  as  cooks,  nurses,  dish-washing, 
waiters.  &&  And,  Anally,  of  curse,  that  the  cheap  labor  has  driven 
the  white  labor  from  all  such  occupations  as  railroad  building,  leveeing, 
and  kindred  common -labor  avocations. 

7.  That  in  all  the  avoeati.ms  in  which  Chinese  are  employed  white 

men  are  fully  competent  and  qualified  to  conduct  the  business  and  per- 
form the  labor. 

8.  That  there  is  an  abundance  of  white  labor  to  carry  on  the  manu- 
factories, trades,  occupations,  ami  business  of  this  coast,  without  the 
employment  of  <  !binese. 

'.'.  Thai  poverty,  distress,  and  want  exist  among  our  white  laboring 
classes;  that  large  numbers  are  willing  and  anxious  to  work,  but  cannot 
find  employment  because  of  Chinese  competition. 

10.  That  Chinese  have  no  children,  ami  neither  encourage  nor  attend 
our  public  schools,  nor  contribute  to  the  support  of  any  of  our  public  or 
private  charitable  or  benevolent  institutions. 

1 1.  That  the  Chinese  in  OUT  State  prison  exceed  in  number  those  from 
any  other  foreign  country;  and  that  the  cost  of  Supporting  Chinese 
prisoners  in  our  state  prison  alone  is  far  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  (axes 
that  all  the  Chinese  residents  in  our  State  pay. 

11'.  That  the  ( 'hinese  t  rade  among  themselves,  and  buy  but  little  from 
the  white  citizens.  Their  trade  is  entirely  among  their  own  people,  and 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  they  import  directly  their  own  goods,  all  that 
they  eat,  drink,  and  wear,  from    China.     This  is  not   confined  alone  to 

their  merchants,  but  even  individuals  import  in  small  quantities. 

1.3.  That  the  earnings  Of  the  <  'hinese  are  exported   to  ( 'hina,  causing 
a  constant  drain  upon  our  coin,  upon  our  wealth,  and  a  constant  tlow  of 
3  c  I 
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the  precious  metals  from  the  United  States  to  China,  without  any  return. 

They  do  not  add  to  the  wealth  of  our  country  as  other  residents  do  ; 
for  while  they  contribute  their  labor  and  increase  values,  yet  the 
amounts  which  they  have  received  for  that  labor,  their  earnings,  are 
exported  to  China. 

Now,  then,  gentlemen,  these  are  concisely  the  facts  which  we  intend 
to  prove,  and  all  that  we  intend  to  prove,  so  far  as  the  labor  question  is 
concerned ;  and  if  we  establish  these  facts,  we  shall  claim  that  if  Chi 
nese  immigration  continues  increasing  at  its  present  ratio,  white  labor, 
through  no  fault  of  its  own,  must  be  driven  from  our  State  bj  a  class 
which  pay  no  taxes,  build  no  homes,  have  no  families,  add  nothing  to 
the  wealth  of  the  land,  entail  expenses  upon  the  community,  spread 
loathsome  diseases  among  onr  citizens,  respect  do  laws,  and  acknowl- 
edge no  God;  who,  filthy,  vicious,  ignorant,  depraved,  and  criminal, 
are  a  standing  menace  to  our  free  institutions,  and  an  ever-threatening 
danger  to  our  republican  form  of  government. 

I  have  simply,  as  1  said  in  the  first  place,  recapitulated  the  argumi 
of  Mr.  Pixley,  so  far  as  the  people  of  the  state  are  represented,  ou  out 
behalf;  and  I  shall  not  take  up  further  the  time  of  this  commission. 

Mr.  BEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  state  m  the  outset  that  Mr.  Brookfi 
and  myself  have  no  political  aspirations.  Had  we  any  political  aspira 
tions,  we  would  not  be  here  to-day.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  folly  for  any 
gentleman  in  the  state  of  public  opinion  which  now  exists  in  San  Fran- 
cisco— I  do  not  say  throughout  the  state — to  be  occupying  the  position 
which  we  occupy  here  today. 

I  have  listened  to  the  arguments  of  the  gentlemen  with  no  rurthei 
degree  of  interest  than  1  have  Listened  to  them  for  the  past  two  years. 
It  is  a  reiteration  simply  of  what  we  all  have  heard.  It  is  the  same 
question  which  periodically  rises  here  to  agitate  these  people.  It  cuts 
no  figure  at  certain  times;  it  excites  no  interest  at  certain  times. 
a  subject  which  is  purely  local.  As  the  s.-nator  from  California  re 
marked  the  other  day,  it  refers  only  to  California. 

My  colleague  will  probably  answer  at  length  the  arguments  of  Mi. 
Pixley  and  Mr.  McCoppin  ;  but  I  will  sa\  at  the  outset  that  a  majority 
of  the  statements  made  by  those  gentlemen  do  not  cast  any  particulai 
honor  or  pride  upon  the  State  of  California  or  the  citj  ol  San  Franc 
It  will  be  shown  on  this  investigation  that  this  whole  subject  solar,  up 
to  the  present  time,  has  had  only  one  side ;  that  legislation  has  been 
one-sided;  that  the  execution  of  the  laws  in  this  city  hi  a  been  one* 
sided.  A  law  is  passed  to  tax  certain  callings  for  the 'purpose  onl\  ot 
enforcing  it  upon  the  Chinese.  The  poor  Chinaman  who  visits  the 
houses  early  in  the  morning  with  his  vegetables  is  charged  $10  tax 
to  carry  his  vegetables.  The  white  man  who  drives  his  wagon  pays 
$2.  The  poor  Chinaman  who  carries  the  clothes  to  his  patrons— 
and  they  are  very  numerous— pays  a  heavy  tax  as  a  laundry  man,  $15— 
I  think  that  was  declared  illegal  by  the  courts— while  the  man  who 
drives  the  laundry-wagon  pays  $2.50  only.  This  class  of  legislation  has 
been  going  on  in  this  country  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  McCoppin.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  make  one  observa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Bee.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCoppin.  I  should  like  to  state  to  the  committee  that  as  a 
State  senator  in  Sacramento  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  I 
voted  against  those  measures  which  were  aimed  at  the  Chinese— against 
all  of  them.  Therefore  I  come  here  before  the  committee  with  no  preju- 
dice of  that  character  at  all. 
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Mr.  Bee.  I  bad  intended,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  say  a  few  words  in  com- 
pliment to  my  friend,  Mr.  McCoppin,  whom  I  have  known  for  a  long 
series  of  years.  I  believe  a  better,  kinder-hearted  gentleman  does  not 
live.  I  believe  that  if  any  pressure  was  brought  to  guide  any  man  in 
the  legislature  on  this  subject,  the  heaviest  pressure  had  to  be  brought 
upon  Senator  McCoppin.  lie  is  a  man  among  all  men  who  denounces 
oppression  in  any  shape,  lie  has  stood  in  the  senate  of  this  State  and 
denouueed  all  these  measures,  lie  has  stood  up  there  like  a  white  man, 
regardless  of  the  consequences,  time  aud  again,  denouncing  this  species 
of  legislation ;  and  I  honor  him  for  it. 

The  creation  of  this  commission  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  received  by  the  Chinese  residents  of  California  with  pleasure  ;ts  a 
good  omen,  and  in  their  behalf  I  am  requested  to  return  to  you  their 
heartfelt  thanks  and  appreciation  of  your  consideration  in  permitting 
them  to  be  represented  before  your  honorable  committee.  They  ask  to 
be  heard  before  you  as  the  representatives  of  a  great  nation,  which,  for 
a  century,  has  been  the  asylum  ami  refuge  of  the  poor,  oppressed,  and 
downtrodden  of  every  nation  on  the  globe,  regardless  of  race  or  color. 

The  giant  strides  of  this  young  empire  opened  up  fresh  fields  for  en- 
terprise on  the  Pacific  coast.  Thousands  of  miles,  across  the  trackless 
deserts,  came  thousands  of  hardy  pioneers,  under  whose  hands  mil- 
lions upon  millions  were  added  to  the  nation's  wealth  of  gold.  Closely 
following  in  their  tracks  came  the  farmer  with  his  household  goods  and 
implements  of  toil,  and,  like  magic,  the  golden  .main  covered  the  great 
valleys  of  California.  The  fame  and  wonders  of  this  new  ESI  Dorado 
reached  the  remotest  confines  of  civilized  and  semi  civilized  countries. 
Hordes  of  immigrants  poured  in  upon  QS  from  every  dime.  Australia 
landed  its  hundreds  of  convicts  on  our  shores,  freely  and  without  pro- 
test. Our  mines  and  rich  soil  were  free  to  all.  China,  in  due  course  of 
time,  learned  of  this  wonderful  eastern  Country,  ami  soon  the  Mongo- 
lian, or  "moon  eyed  Celestial,"  as  we  are  wont  to  call  him,  ceased  to  lie 
a  curiosity  in  our  midst,  but,  to  the  contrary,  was  pronounced  a  bless- 
ing, lb'  tilled  a,vacuuin.  He  came  to  labor,  and  found  ready  employ- 
ment. The 'cute  Yankee  was  qnick  to  discover  that  John  Chinaman 
was  a  mere  labor-machine,  and  utilized  him  accordingly. 

Well  do  I  remember  when  the  question  of  a  free  or  slave  constitution 
Was  agitated  in  this  State.  The  men  from  New  England  and  the  men 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  stood  Bhouldei  to  shoulder  for  a  tire 
constitution,  and  the  only  real  tact  that  controlled  and  carried  the  elec- 
tion was,  that  China  would  furnish  us  cheap  labor,  and  the  supply  only 
limited  by  the  demand. 

Legislation  and  congressional  action  were  sought,  as  time  rolled  on,  to 
frame  nearer  reciprocal  and  commercial  relations  between  China  and 
the  United  States,  which  culminated  in  the  Burlingame  treaty.  I  wish 
to  say,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  1  regret  exceedingly  that  San 
Francisco  should  have  so  soon  forgotten  the  magnificent  reception  given 
Mr.  Burlingame  on  his  return  from  negotiating  this  treaty.  It  was 
laid  in  negotiating  this  treaty,  and  used  as  an  argument,  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  vast  foreign  commerce  of  the  Orient  was  controlled  by  a 
few  favored  nations,  while  our  more  favorable  geographical  location  en- 
titled us  to  a  large  share  of  this  trade.  England  early  established  a 
line  of  subsidized  steamships,  ami  at  the  time  this  treaty  was  negotiated 
controlled  00  percent,  of  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Orient.  The  number 
of  our  ships  engaged  in  the  tea-trade  could  be  counted  on  your  fingers. 
Tin-  American  merchant  bought  the  bulk  of  his  teas  in  the  English 
market.     But  what   a   change    is  ^roing  on!     Our   merchant    marine  is 
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making  sad  inroads  on  England's  former  supremacy  in  that  quarter. 
Our  magnificent  steamships,  thanks  to  a  liberal  government,  have  aided 
wonderfully  in  building  up  a  large  commerce  with  China  and  Japan. 
True  to  our  go-aheadativeness,  the  people  and  the  Government  de- 
manded the  construction  of  the  great  national  highway,  the  Pacific 
Bailroad,  not  only  to  bind  together  our  own  territory,  but  to  bring  the 
Occident  and  Orient  nearer  together,  and  over  this  great  highway 
transport  the  silks  aud  teas  of  Asia  to  our  own  doors,  inside  of  thirtj 
days— an  established  fact  to-day.  England  and  France,  alarmed  at  the 
advances  made  by  the  United  States,  constructed  the  Suez  Canal,  to 
checkmate,  in  a  measure,  American  enterprise  in  those  seas. 

Well  do  I  remember  our  present  Senator,  (Mr.  Sargent,)  a  member  of 
this  committee,  when  he  was  in  the  national  House  of  Representatives. 
I  listened  to  his  eloquence  as  he  portrayed  to  members  "i  ( longress  the 
immense  advantages  of  opening  up  and  constructing  this  transconti- 
nental railway.  He  pictured,  in  his  eloquent  way, the  immense  advantage 
it  would  be  to  us,  the  great  traffic  which  we  would  open.  He  showed  by 
statistical  information  that  of  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Orient, 
amounting  to  from  $350,000,000  to  $400,000,000,  we  bad  not  .".  per  cent. 

He  claimed,  and  justly,  too.  that  it  was  an  enterprise  national  in  its 
character,  and  its  benefits  wide-spread.  The  North,  South,  Bast,  ami 
West  would  all  alike  reap  its  benefits.  lie  pictured  in  glowing  words  the 
future  of  the  empire  of  the  West,  the  vallej  of  the  Mississippi,  as  the 
central  mart  of  commerce  of  the  world. 

How  prophetic  his  words  !  Look  BXOOnd  you  toda\  and  witness  the 
great  strides  made  in  fulfillment  of  his  predictions. 

Those  arguments  were  used  not  only  by  the  Senator  but  by  all  tin- 
distinguished  statesmen  of  the  day.  Go  still  further.  Go  back  to  the 
time  of  Tom  Benton,  and  examine  the  congressional  records,  ami  \oii 
will  see  all  those  statesmen  of  his  time  advocating  in  strong  terms  a 
mode  by  which  the  United  States  would  secure  a  portion  of  the  trade 
of  China,  There  was  no  one  in  Congress  or  out  of  Congress— whig, 
democrat,  pro-slavery,  barn-burner,  orTammany  Hall  politician,  who  at 
that  time  opposed  any  of  these  measures.  A  democratic  Congress  sub- 
sidized the  Pacific  Mail  to  the  amonnt  of  $5,000,000.  Now,  alter  con- 
summating these  great  achievements  and  becoming  living  witnesses  bo 
a  growing  trade  and  commerce,  with  a  glorious  inline  unfolding  for  the 
coming  generation,  will  we,  who  are  bo  directly  interested;  will  thegreat 
empire  of  the  States  lying  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  submit  to  the 
demands  of  a  few  demagogues,  the  forced  mouthpieces  of  anti-oooly 
leagues,  abrogate  these  treaty  relations,  ami  close  our  ports  to  trade  and 
commerce  with  the  Orient  ?    I  answer,  no. 

The  facts  in  reference  to  the  export  and  import  trade  will  be  brought 
to  your  attention  in  a  manner  that  you  may  judge  of  its  advantages  not 
only  to  California  but  to  the  whole  country. 

Aud  now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in  these  feu- 
words  I  have  sketched  to  the  committee  the  outlines  or  the  pedigree  of 
this  so-called  Chiuese  question.  You  are  here  as  a  court  of  inquiry.  A 
demand  has  been  made  for  the  modification  or  the  complete  abrogation 
of  our  treaty  relations  with  China.  It  is  charged  that  the  Chinese  resi- 
dents among  us  are  like  a  cancer,  gradually  eating  into  our  vitals,  breed- 
ing disease,  corrupting  the  morals  of  our  youth,  monopolizing  the  labor 
of  the  country,  and  bringing  desolation  throughout  our  fair  land,  it  is 
openly  advocated  that  it  is  far  better  to  close  the  doors  of  trade  and 
commerce,  abrogate  all  treaty  relations  between  the  two  countries,  rather 
than  endure  or  foster  this  so-called  evil.     If  those  charges  are  proved 
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true  to  your  satisfaction,  it  would  be  well  to  inquire  who  sought  this 
alliauce  ?  Was  it  the  Chinese  Empire  ?  By  no  means.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  fairly  forced  the  present  relations  upon  the 
government  of  China.  First,  to  break  down  the  exclusiveuess  of  that 
government  we  send  a  fleet  of  war  ships,  and  obtain  a  fewT  concessions. 
Later,  we  negotiate  a  treaty  which  opens  up  the  whole  country  to  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  our  people. 

It  is  under  these  solemn  treaty  obligations  that  the  Chinese  immi- 
grant has  been  brought  to  our  shores,  opened  up  the  riches  of  China  to 
our  merchant  marine,  dotted  the  ocean  with  our  merchant  ships,  and 
maintained  a  line  of  steamships  which  is  a  pride  to  every  American  cit- 
izen. All  these  advantages  we  are  willing  to  forego,  and  why  ?  Because 
this  great  empire,  of  boundless  extent,  whose  shores  are  washed  by  two 
oceans,  three  thousand  miles  apart,  is  invaded  by  150,000  honest  toil- 
ers. The  great  State  of  California,  sufficient  to  support  10,000,000  peo- 
ple, is  threatened  with  destruction  because,  during  a  period  of  24  years, 
150,000  Chinese  have  conn-  here  and  by  willing  industry  have  contrib- 
uted largely  to  her  present  standing  and  wealth. 

Let  us  see  under  what  circumstances  he  comes  and  how  he  is  received 
in  this  free  and  enlightened  republic — the  land  of  the  free  and  oppressed. 
1  regret  exceedingly,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  to  bring  to  your 
attention  scenes  and  acts  which  have  transpired  upon  the  streets  of  this 
city,  which  are  a  disgrace;  to  any  and  all  civilization.  No  country,  no 
government,  I  undertake  to  say,  on  the  face  of  (bid's  footstool,  has  ever 
permitted  the  indignities  to  becasl  upon  any  race  of  people  that  the 
government  and  municipality  of  Ban  Francisco  and  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia have  permitted  upon  this  class  of  people.  I  want  to  picture  to 
you  in  what  manner  we  receive  these  people.  1  have  seen,  myself,  one 
of  the  Pacific  mail-steamships  hauled  into  the  dock  herein  this  city, 
loaded,  probably,  with  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  of  these  people. 
1  have  seen  them  loaded  into  express-wagons  to  be  taken  to  the  Chinese 
quarter.  What  I  say  has  been  seen  by  thousands  of  our  citizens,  I 
have  Been  them  stoned  from  the  time  they  passed  out  of  the  ship,  rocks 
thrown  at  them,  until  they  reached  Kearney  street.  1  have  seen  them 
leaning  over  the  sides  of  the  wagons  with  their  scalps  cut  open.  I  have 
Men  them  Btoned  when  going  afoot  from  the  steamships.  No  arrests 
were  made;  no  police  interfered.  1  do  not  recollect,  within  my  knowl- 
edge, (1  may  be  wrong  in  an  instance  or  two)  of  ever  an  arrest  being 
made  when  these  Btreet  hoodlums  and  Arabs  attacked  these  people  on 
their  lauding  here.  It  does  not  Stop  there.  There  are  portions  of  this 
city,  and  I  say  it  with  shame,  where  Done  of  these  people  dare  frequent. 
There  are  portions  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  where  these  Chinamen 
dare  not  visit.  If  they  do  so,  they  go  in  large  numbers,  and  they  must 
have  large  numbers;  because  one  of  these  hoodlums  will  drive  fifty  of 
them.  That  is  not  an  exaggeration.  1  am  speaking  of  those  who  first 
land  here. 

1  say,  and  I  say  it  with  shame,  thai  these  people  have  no  privileges. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  extended  to  them  t  he  protect  ion  of  the  law  in 
any  particular.  When  a  Chinaman  lands  upon  this  coast  he  seeks  for 
work.  He  conies  here  as  a  laborer,  lie  conies  here  for  t  he  purpose  of 
bettering  his  condition.  lie  coiucs  here  a  law  abiding  citizen.  We 
shall  show  upon  this  investigation  that  the  Chinese  residents  of  this 
city  and  of  the  State  of  California  compare  favorably,  and,  1  think,  are 

the  peers  of  any  foreign  population  which  comes  here,  in  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  country.  Everything  has  been  done 
Cor  a  series  of  years  to  persecute  and  oppress  these  people.    Acts  have 
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"been  passed  by  the  legislature,  acts  Lave  been  passed  by  this  munici- 
pality, which  are  a  disgrace  to  any  civilized  country.  I  cannot  enume- 
rate them  all.  There  was  the  capitation  tax  ;  $20  was  the  tirst  tax,  but 
that  only  existed  for  a  year  or  two.  Next,  they  were  taxed  $5  a  month 
for  mining. 

Senator  Sargent.  Is  not  that  a  tax  upou  all  foreign  miners  I 

Mr.  Bee.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  coming  to  that.  The  hist  tax,  in  1851  or 
1852,  was  collected  pretty  generally  upon  all  miners.  The  tax  of  $5  a 
month  was  levied  also  upon  foreign  miners,  but  as  a  general  thin--  col- 
lected only  and  wholly  from  the  Chinese.  They  have  been  taxed  for 
landing,  the  sum  of  $10;  they  have  been  taxed  in  their  endeavors  to 
ship  to  their  homes  the  bones  of  their  dead.  I  mean  this  is  class  taxa- 
tion. I  mean,  and  I  want  it  so  understood  by  the  committee,  that  these 
ordinances  and  these  laws  are  general  laws,  but  1  claim  that  we 
shall  show  that  they  have  been  enforced  only  upon  the  Chinese  popula- 
tion. As  I  stated  in  the  outset,  the  Chinaman  who  carries  his  basket  in 
the  streets,  is  taxed  88  over  what  the  man  is  taxed  who  drives  his  wagon. 
The  Chinese  laundryman  has  a  tax  of  $15 ;  the  while  lanndryman  has 
a  nominal  tax  of  $2.  It  is  taxation  in  every  occupation  that  it  is  | 
ble  to  put  them  in. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  proceed  further  I  wish  to  read  to  the  coin- 
mission  an  address  delivered  by  the  six  companies  of  Chinese  hist 
spring.  In  doing  so,  1  wish  to  impress  upon  the  commission  one 
fact,  that  under  all  the  circumstances  which  surround  the  Chines.'  who 
are  now  residents  of  California,  they  are  as  anxious  to  leave  this 
country  as  the  anti-cooly  leagues  are  to  have  them  leave  it.  They' are 
just  as  desirous  of  getting  back  to  their  old  home  as  those  parties  are  to 
have  them  do  so.  There  are  two  sides  to  tins  question,  and  I  am 
only  glad  that  this  commission  is  hoc  representing  the  <  longressand  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  that  they  may  bear  both  sides.  I  miv 
here,  gentlemen,  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  tin-  history  of  this  country 
that  ever  the  Chinese  have  had  an  opportunity  to  represent  their  side  of 
the  case.  Here  is  au  address  of  the  six  companies,  delivered  to  t he  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  It  was  just  previous  to  a  great  excitement 
which  we  had  here  and  upon  the  day,  I  think,  on  which  a  meeting  was 
held  here  at  Union  hall  in  reference  to  this  subject 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date,  Colonel  lice  I 

Mr.  Bee.  The  date  is  April  5,  1876. 

Senator  Sargent.  Do  you  know  who  wrote  the  address? 

Mr.  Bee.  I  do  not;  I  presume  the  Chinese  wrote  it.  By  way  of 
parenthesis,  I  will  call  the  Senators  attention  to  an  address  written  to 
Governor  Bigler,  while  he  was  governor  of  this  State.  A  law  was  at- 
tempted to  be  enacted  by  the  State  legislature,  putting  a  very  heavy 
capitation  tax  upon  Chinese  coming  here,  and  an  open  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  governor.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  documents  ever  writ- 
ten. It  is  somewhere  upon  record.  A  copy  was  sent  to  William 
H.  Seward,  who,  in  return,  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  author. 
Inquiries  were  made  to  find  out  who  wrote  the  document.  Dr.  Me  Means 
said  it  was  written  by  a  Chinaman,  who  wrote  it  in  his  office  and  never 
erased  a  word  after  it  was  written  ;  no  correction  was  made.  This  ad- 
dress I  merely  glanced  over.     It  is  an  address  to  the  American  public: 

To  the  American  public:  The  United  States  has  been  open  to  Chinese  emigration  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  Many  Chinamen  have  come;  few  have  returned.  Why  La  this  .' 
■Because  among  our  Chinese  people  a  few  in  California  have  acquired  a  fortune  and  re- 
turned home  with  joy.  A  desire  to  obtain  a  competency  having  arisen  in  the  heart,  our  ; 
have  not  shrunk  from  toil  and  trouble.  They  have  expected  to  come  here  for  one  or  two  years 
and  make  a  little  fortune  and  return.     Who  among  them  ever  thought  of  all  these  difficulties  ? 
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Expensive  rents,  expensive  living.     A  day  without  work  means  a  day  without  food.     For  this 
reason,  though  wages  are  low,  yet  they  are  compelled  to  labor  and  live  in  daily  poverty,  quite 
unable  to  return  to  their  native  land.     Now  this  houorable  country  is  discussing-  t be  import- 
Knee  of  prohibiting  the  further  emigration  of  the  Chinese.    This  is  very  pood,    indeed. 
First,  because  it  will  relieve  the  American  people  of  trouble  and  anxiety  of  mind  ;  secondly, 
t lie  Chinese  will  no  longer  be  wanderers  iu  a  foreign  land.     Both  parties  will  thus  be  beue- 
But  this  result  should  be  brought  about  in  a  reasonable  manner.     It  is  said  that  tbe 
six  Chinese  companies  buy  and  import  Chinamen  into  this  country.     How  can  such  things 
'     Our  six  companies   have,  year  after  year,  sent   letters   discouraging  our  people 
from  coming  to  this  country,  but  the  people  have  not  believed  us,  and  have  continued  to 
The  necessary  expenses  of  these  poor  new-comers  is  a  constant  drain  upon  the  re- 

-  o|  those  already  settled  line,  so  that  the  Chinese  residents  of  this  country  are  also 
opposed  to  this  Chinese  emigration.  Hut  the  capitalists  of  this  honorable  country  are  con- 
stantly calling  for  Chinese  cheap  labor.  Tbe  white  laboring  men  of  this  country  are  very 
angry  because  the  Chinese  obtain  employment  which  they  claim  belongs  to  white  men  alone, 

they  bate  the  Chinamen,  sometimes  throw  stones  at  them,  sometimes  strike  them  on  the 

and  constantly  curse  them.    The  Chinese  people  cannot  return  such  treatment  in  the 
kind,  lest  other  nations,  hearing  of  such  things,  should  ridicule  the  laws  ot  this  hon- 
orable country  as  of  no  use. 

To  prohibit  the  Chinese  from  coming  to  this  country  is  not  a  difficult  task.  Formerly 
his  Imperial  Majesty,  our  august  Emperor,  made  a  treaty  of  amity  and  friendship  with  the 
Government  of  this  honorable  country,  opening  the  commercial  relations  and  permitting 
free  inter-communication  between  the  people  of  the  two  countries.  This  treaty  is  in  accordance 
with  the  law  id'  all  nations.  And  now,  if  the  American  people  do  not  desire  the  Chinese  to 
come  here,  why  not  go  to  the  Emperor  and  ask  a  repeal  <•!'  the  treaty,  or  why  not  limit  the 
number  id'  immigrants  on  each  steamer  to  a  very  tew  .'  Then  more  would  return  and  fewer 
would  come,  and  not  \<  a  years  would  i  not  a  trace  of  a  Chinaman  would  be  left 

in  this  great  and  honorable  country.  Would  not  that  be  well  indeed.'  But  let  there  bo 
coi, ii-.  1  and  consideration.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Chinese  Labor  impoverishes  this  country, 
and  are  not  the  customs  paid  by  the  Chinese  a  benefit  to  this  country  '  Now  let  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  >se  to  the  government  of  China  a  repeal  or  change  of  the 
treaty,  prohibiting  the    people  of  either  country    from   crossing  the   ocean  :   then  shall  we 

•  forever  remain  at  home  and  enjoy  the  happiness  of  lathers,  mothers,  wives,  and 
Children,  ami  no  longer  remain  .strangers  in  a  strange  land.  Then  the  white  laborers  of  this 
country  shall  no  longer  be  troubled  by  the  competition  of  the  Chinese,  and  our  Chinese  peo- 
ple no  longer  be  subjected  to  the  abuses  and  indignities  now  daily  heaped  upon  them  in  the 
open  streets  of  this  so-called  Christian  land.      If  this  can  be  accomplished,  we  Chinese  will 

continually  oiler  to  the  virtue  of  this  honorable  country  our  deepest  gratitude  and  thanks. 

SIX  CHINESE  COMPANIES. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  the  sentimenl  of  the  Chinese  on  the  5th  day 
of  April,  L876,  and  I  pledge  yon  my  word  ami  honor  as  a  gentleman  it 
is  their  sentiment  to-day 

California,  with  its  boundless  extent— California,  which  now  whitens 
every  ocean  with  its  grain-ships — California,  which  tins  year  will  pro- 
duce 800,000  tons  of  wheat — California,  which  is  last  becoming  the 
grauary  of  the  world,  demands  labor ;  it  demands  cheap  labor.  It  was 
said  in  is.")!',  »  We  have  it  :  the  hardy  laborers  of  China  will  come  here 
and  help  gather  our  crops."  We  occupy  the  same  position  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  observe  the  same  regulations  here  that  my  friend  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Mead,  sees  about  him  there.  We  see  here  thousands  and 
thousands  of  white  laborers  collecting  in  this  city.  From  my  own 
experinece  I  speak,  (I  state  without  fear  of  contradiction,  and  we  shall 
show  it  upon  this  investigation,)  that  if  5,(100  laborers  are  wanted,  or  if 
olio  laborers  ate  wanted,  to  move  the  crops  of  California,  you  could  not 
supply  from  this  city  200  of  them.  That  we  shall  substantiate  by 
testimony.  I  was  in  Sonoma  County  but  a  few  weeks  before  the 
harvest  commenced,  and  I  said  to  some  of  my  friends,  "  Try  white  labor." 
I  was  authorized  to  send  them  white  men.  1  worked  faithfully  t WO 
weeks  and  gol  four  men.  Mr.  King  complains  that  they  are  engaged 
in  the  different  manufactures,  l  will  state  to  the  committee  an  instance 
which  happened  under  my  own  observation.  Mr.  Stowe  is  now  dead ; 
he  organized  the  Visalia  Consolidated  Tobacco  Company.  The  papers 
of  this  city  will   show  standing   advertisements   for   weeks,  calling  for 
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white  men  to  engage  in  his  business  as  cigar-makers.  At  the  end  of 
five  weeks  he  secured  two  vagrants  who  were,  he  told  me  himself,  not 
fit  for  the  work ;  that  while  there  were  twelve  hundred  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred Chinese  engaged  in  that  business  here,  and  men  starving  for  want 
of  work,  only  two  white  men  could  be  got  to  go  to  Yisalia.  I  cast  do 
reflection  upon  the  laboring  class  of  this  city,  but  I  do  say  they  are  the 
agitators  of  this  subject.  I  admit  that  they  have  a  vote.  1  say  it  is 
chargeable  to  that  worthless  class  of  men  who  live  upon  25  cents  a 
day  here.  There  is  no  country  on  God's  footstool  where  a  man  can 
live  as  cheaply  as  in  San  Francisco,  China  not  excepted.  Be  can  go 
into  the  street  in  the  morning  with  25  cents  and  he  can  get  two  dimes 
and  a  half  for  it.  He  can  go  iuto  a  saloon  and  get  a  good  breakfast 
and  a  drink  for  10  cents;  he  can  take  a  fair  lunch  for  5  cents,  and  a 
good  square  meal  for  the  other  10  cents  in  the  afternoon,  and  no  man 
will  contradict  this.  They  will  not  go  into  the  country  and  labor.  Who, 
then,  moves  your  eight  hundred  thousand  tons  of  wheat  this  year.'  This 
agitation  is  not  confined  to  any  political  party  :  it  partakes  of  no  politi- 
cal complexion;  it  is  self-interest.  The  county  of  Sonoma  gave  us  more 
trouble  during  the  war  than  South  Carolina,  because  it  was  populated 
by  a  class  of  people  from  that  region  of  country.  It  casts  its  thousand 
democratic  majority  regularly.  Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
that  county  we  raise  our  potatoes.  There  is  a  portion  of  this  Slate 
where  we  take  out  a  hill  of  potatoes  ami  put  in  another  lor  seed  ■  we 
raise  them  the  year  round  and  have  new  potatoes  the  year  round.  Most 
of  those  people  are  democrats  who  raise  potatoes;  they  belong  to  a 
nationality  which  is  very  fond  of  potatoes.  It  can  be  shown  in  this  in- 
vestigation that  they  employ  twenty-five  hundred  Chinese,  and  they  are 
there  at  work  to-day  digging  those  potatoes.  I  want  to  say  to  my  friend. 
Mr.  King,  that  it  costs  fifteen  cents  for  white  labor  to  sack  a  sack  of 
potatoes.  A  Chinaman  does  it,  sews  them  up,  and  puts  the  sacks  in  a 
pile  for  ten  cents.  Who  is  benefited  by  it  .'  Who  buys  his  potatoes 
here  five  cents  a  sack  cheaper?  It  is  the  poor  men,  a  large  portion  of 
whom  represent  these  anti-cooly  leagues.  Bow  is  it  thai  we  supply 
Europe  with  wheat?  How  is  it  that  we  can  compete  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean ? 

How  is  it  that  we  can  compete  with  the  granaries  of  the  world  .'  By 
Chinese  cheap  labor.  Look  at  the  Chinamen  when  your  harvest  first 
commences.  They  dot  the  fields  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other. 
Where  would  your  white  labor  come  from?  Can  you  hue  a  man  in  this 
city  for  less  than  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  day?  I  say  it  cannot  be  done  for 
less.  I  have  been  in  public  enterprises  for  twenty  years.  I  have  con- 
structed railroads,  built  canals,  roads, and  telegraphs.  You  cannot  hire 
on  these  streets  to-day  a  white  man  to  go  into  the  country  short  of  two 
dollars  and  a  half  a  day.  How  is  the  farmer  to  move  his  crops  and  pay 
such  wages!  These  are  facts  that  cannot  be  controverted.  I  care  noth- 
ing about  the  filth  of  Chinatown.  I  care  nothing  about  the  prostitutes 
who  are  brought  here.  Look  at  the  stern  facts  as  they  exist.  We  do 
more  farming  than  any  State  in  the  Union.  We  are  now  becoming  the 
first  wheat  State  in  the  Union.  This  class  of  laborers,  these  mud-sills, 
are  at  the  bottom  of  our  success,  and  I  challenge  contradiction.  We 
have  reclaimed  a  million  acres  and  more  of  swamp,  overflowed,  and  tule 
lands,  where  the  Chinamen  stand  up  to  their  waists  in  soft  tule-marsh 
throwing  up  this  dirt.  This  land  produces  its  seventy-five  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre.  He  stops  and  throws  his  hand  in  front  of  him.  Im- 
mense myriads  of  mosquitoes  come  upon  him.  The  white  man  who 
bosses  him  has  veil  over  veil  upon  his  face.     Where  is  the  white  man 
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who  will  go  into  that  ditch  and  work  ?  He  is  not  here  ;  you  cannot  find 
him.  I  challenge  your  labor-leagues,  your  eight-hour  leagues,  every 
other  league,  to  meet  the  question  fairly  and  squarely  upon  its  merits. 
I  say  that  this  question  is  never  agitated  except  upon  the  eve  of  an  im- 
portant election.  1  claim  that  the  advantages  of  the  Chinese  to  Cali- 
fornia surmount  everything  else.  I  do  not  care  what  argument  my 
neighbor  may  use  to  get  to  Congress.  I  do  not  care  how  Mr.  Davis  at- 
tempts to  show  that  he  has  always  been  opposed  to  Chinese  immigra- 
tion, nor  do  I  care  how  strong  Mr.  Piper  has  always  been  against  this 
immigration.  There  was  a  time  in  this  State  when  every  man  tried  to 
show  that  he  was  in  favor  of  it.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Cooper,  that  it  has  affected  his  State  somewhat.  I  met  a  very 
intelligent  gentleman  some  years  ago  who  was  delegated,  whether  by 
the  legislature  of  his  State  or  not  I  do  not  kuow,  to  proceed  to  China 
and  procure  a  large  number  of  Chinese  to  work  the  soil  of  Tennessee. 
I  found  by  reading  the  papers  of  Tennessee  that  they  were  all  unani- 
mous on  the  subject.  They  needed  labor.  The  marts  of  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  with  their  tens  of  thousands  of  laborers, 
could  have  been  visited.  The  Five  Points  in  Xew  York  to-day  is  more 
densely  populated,  and,  as  we  shall  show  upon  this  investigation,  it  is 
more  a  cess-pool  of  disease  and  filth  than  six  Chinatowns  of  this  city. 
A  gentleman,  an  Eastern  tourist,  visiting  this  State,  who  has  been  in 
the  Chinese  quarters  a  do/en  times,  stated  to  me  the  other  day  that 
Chinatown  is  a  Broadway  in  cleanliness  in  comparison  with  the  Five 
Points  district  in  New  York.  1  think  I  have  the  report  of  physicians 
who  have  visited  that  portion  of  the  city  and  reported  upon  it  quite  re- 
cently, which  fully  substantiates  my  information.  I  do  not  propose  to 
answer  in  detail  the  sweeping  charges  and  denunciation  of  Mr.  Pixley, 
but  will  in  a  measure  leave  it  to  be  supported  by  testimony  if  he  can 
produce  it.  He  charges  that  these  people  do  not  adopt  our  habits  and 
ways;  that  they  are  slow  to  adopt  our  clothing  and  mode  of  living. 
Well,  is  that  a  crime  ?  That  they  don't  take  kindly  to  whisky  and  poli- 
tics ought  to  cover  all  other  shortcomings.  That  he  is  frugal  and  sav- 
ing and  sends  a  little  of  his  earnings  to  his  family,  is  brought  forward 
here  as  against  the  white  laborer,  who,  on  the  contrary,  spends  his  earn- 
ings freely  and  thus  benefits  the  country. 

I  think  in  answer  to  this,  that  there  is  freedom  enough  left  here7  that 
if  a  Chinaman  has  given  an  equivalent  for  his  earnings,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  do  with  them  as  he  thinks  proper,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  complain. 

But  he  seems  to  forget  that  it  was  supposed  that  our  treaty  with  China 
was  to  be  reciprocal,  they  were  to  reap  some  advantages  as  well  as  the 
United  States;  are  we  to  deny  them  this  I 

I  admit  what  my  friend,  Mr.  Pixley,  says,  that  the  balance  of  trade  is 
against  us.  You  cannot  name  a  nation  on  the  face  of  this  earth  but 
what  the  balance  of  trade  with  China  is  not  against  them.  We  import 
from  China  tea  to  the  value  of  $16,000,000 annually.  We  probably  send 
thereof  our  own  productions  seven  or  eight  millions.  The  balance  must  be 
met  by  drafts  or  cash.  When  this  treaty  was  first  made  with  China,  as 
I  said  before,  we  could  count  all  the  American  merchant  marine  engaged 
in  the  trade  upon  our  fingers.  We  all  recollect  the  Flying  Cloud,  Cap- 
tain Cressy,  and  several  others  of  those  fast  clippers,  called  the  tea-ships. 
There  were  only  four  or  live  of  them.  I  apprehend  that  we  now  have 
■100, 000  tons  engaged  in  Chinese  trade.  1  think  it  exceeds  that.  Wo 
have  been  gradually  building  up  a  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
China.  I  picked  up  the  <  'ommercial  Herald,  which  is  good  authority  on 
this  coast  in  refereuce  to  the  traffic  with  China  in  the  last  nine  months. 
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I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  a  little  of  what  we  are 
doing.  I  think  one  of  the  interrogatories  of  the  committee  is,  What 
does  the  trade  between  this  country  and  China  consist  off  Here  is  a 
report  of  the  "  exports  of  leading  articles  of  merchandise  from  this  port, 
by  sea,  other  than  treasure,  for  the  first  nine  months  of  lS7(i.,,  To  China, 
we  have  sent  out  of  this  city,  exports  to  the  value  of  $2,2J  L,798.  Now, 
what  does  it  consist  of  %  We  are  building  up  a  market  in  China  and 
Japan.  The  Chinese  who  come  to  this  country  learn  to  eat  bread  ;  they 
learn  to  eat  a  great  many  of  the  products  of  our  soil;  and  hence  they 
open  a  traffic  with  their  own  countrymen  at  home.  The  list  commences 
withabalones — those  are  shells — ammunition,  bags,  beans,  beohe  be  mer, 
beeswax,  belting,  blacking,  borax,  boots  and  shoes, bread, brooms, clocks, 
3,153  cases  of  clocks.  If  you  ask  a  Chinaman  if  he  is  a  married  man, 
he  says  no,  but  he  has  got  a  clock.  They  all  want  a  clock.  Fire-arms, 
fish,  flour — 142,140  barrels  of  flour;  nuts  ami  raisins,  canned  fruits,  &0. 
Ginseng — any  amount  of  ginseng.  I  think  that  affects  Indiana  a  little; 
at  least  they  have  raised  an  immense  quantity  of  ginseng  in  Ohio.  Bay, 
hops,  ivory,  leather,  agricultural  implements,  whale-oil,  oilcake  meal, 
bailey,  potatoes — 13,965  sacks  of  potatoes  :  quicksilver — L7,643  flasks  of 
quicksilver.  You  find  no  whisky  here.  California  wine,  L'7  eases,  &o. 
That  list  indicates  what  we  have  sent  from  California  of  our  own  prod- 
ucts, amounting  in  value  to  $2,211,798.  Japan  also  follows  with  about 
the  same  articles,  but  they  have  not  the  value  attached.  The  steamer 
which  left  here  yesterday  took  out  a  cargo  to  China,  not  included  in  the 
foregoing,  amounting  to  $151,000. 

1  shall  leave  the  principal  replies  to  the  arguments  of  these  gentlemen 
to  my  colleague.  1  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  before  1 
sit  down  tooue  or  two  things.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  (  hinese 
Empire  was  a  few  years  since  an  isolated  region.  There  were  00  Open 
ports  of  trade  for  us. 

Senator  Sargent.  J  thought  it  strange  there  should  be  no  whisky  m 
the  list  of  exports  to  China.     I  find  quite  a  consignment  of  it. 

Mr.  Bee.  It  may  be  on  the  ship's  account,  for  the  crew. 

Senator  Sargent.  There  is  quite  a  .meat  deal  of  it;  too  much  for 
such  a  supposition. 

Mr.  Bee.  We  first  succeeded  with  Commodore  Perry,  1  think,  in  open- 
ing six  ports.  The  Burlingame  treaty  opens  the  entire  Chinese  Empire. 
It  is  stated  to  the  contrary  in  one  of  these  star-chamber  books,  but  it 
is,  notwithstanding,  the  fact  that  the  entire  empire  is  opened  to  us,  and 
we  are  called  now  one  of  the  "  favored  nations."  We  are  not  only  de- 
veloping a  large  commerce  with  those  people,  but  we  are  breaking  down 
their  exclusiveness,  and  our  colleges  are  tilling  up  with  their  young 
men.  It  becomes  you,  gentlemen,  to  be  guided  by  the-  utmost  caution 
in  your  decisions  in  reference  to  this  matter.  This  country  is  young 
yet.  California  is  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  we  have  just  cele- 
brated our  Centennial.  Who  knows  what  the  next  cent  ury  will  bring 
forth  and  develop  between  this  great  country  lying  across  this  ocean  and 
the  United  States!  In  one  college  in  Connecticut  1  think  there  are 
about  sixty  Chinese  students.  They  are  scattered  all  through  the  differ- 
ent colleges  of  the  East.  They  have  a  superintendent,  one  of  their  own 
countrymen,  who  supervises  their  education  here.  We  will  show  you 
the  mission  schools,  where  there  are  hundreds  of  converts  to  Christian- 
ity. Here  is  a  field  for  those  Christian  meu,  the  place  for  them  to  ex- 
ercise their  calling.  It  is  stated  that  they  have  made  more  converts 
here  in  the  last  five  years  than  have  been  made  in  China  in  the  last 
twenty.    As  to  how  strong  they  are  in  the  faith,  I  leave  that  to  my 
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friend  Mr.  Pixley.  I  want  to  say  one  word  in  reference  to  cheap  labor 
in  California  and  the  East.  Yon  will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement, 
gentlemen,  I  think,  that  in  New  York  the  wages  of  the  house-servant  is 
from  68  to  815  a  month  ;  $15  is  high.  In  Indiana,  $8  and  810  a  month. 
Before  the  war  64  or  86  a  mouth  was  considered  good  wages  by  this 
class  of  servants.  A  day-laborer  on  a  farm  in  any  of  the  Western  States, 
during^  harvest,  gets  830  a  month.  The  balauce  of  the  year  he  gets  $14 
a  month.  You  cannot  hire  a  Chinaman  for  less  than  the  same  wages 
here.  A  Chinaman,  as  my  friend  states,  is  a  mere  machine.  You  can 
go  down  to  this  steamship  wharf  and  take  to  your  house  a  China  boy 
not  over  twelve  years  of  age.  Let  your  wile  start  and  go  from  the 
dining  room  to  the  attic  and  show  that  Chinaman  his  daily  labor  and 
tell  him  what  he  has  got  to  do  ;  let  her  do  that  twice,  and  from  that  time 
on,  even  to  baking  biscuit  and  nursing  the  baby,  that  Chinaman  will 
religiously  follow  his  instructor  and  his  instruction.  Let  him  go  to  a 
neighbor's  house  to  live,  and  he  will  do  just  as  he  was  taught  at  the 
next  door.  As  for  ingenuity,  they  excel  any  nationality  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  I  will  take  this  commission  to  Commercial  street  and 
street,  and  show  you  as  handsomely  made  lady's  gaiter,  French  style, 
as  ever  was  imported  from  Paris,  and  made  by  a  Chinaman  who  has  not 
served  six  months' apprenticeship.  The  man  who  sells  you  a  cigar  and 
tells  you  that  it  was  not  made  from  Chinese  labor,  nine  times  out  of  ten 
tells  you  that  which  is  not  so.  They  import  Havana  tobacco  for  that 
purpose  and  also  bring  it  from  Connecticut  and  Kentucky.  They  ship 
to  American  houses  East,  thousands  and  thousands  of  packages  which 
are  manufactured  by  Chinese  labor.  Go  to  our  woolen  mills.  Ask  Hie 
proprietor  of  a  woolen  mill  how  he  is  successful,  how  he  can  sell,  through 
Stewart's  agency  in  New  York,  fine  woolen  blankets  for  67  in  green- 
backs and  87  in  gold  in  California.  Go  to  any  of  these  manufacturers. 
Ask  them  how  it  is  that  they  can  manufacture  this  article  where  money 
is  worth  1£  per  cent,  per  month,  as  it  is  here.  You  all  know  that  in 
Massachusetts,  in  New  England,  a  manufacturing  establishment  which 
pays  a  dividend  of  S  per  cent,  per  annum,  capitalists  take  that  as  ample 
compensation.  Drive  your  Chinese  labor  from  California  and  where  is 
your  capitalist  that  will  risk  his  money  in  manufacturing.'  We  shall 
show  upon  this  investigation  that  ten  years  ago  California  shipped 
840,000,000  a  year  East  to  buy  what  we  did  not  produce.  We  shall 
show  that  today  we  do  not  send  6-0,000,000  of  that  amount  Bast,  owing 
to  Chinese  cheap  labor.  Wliy  do  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  manu- 
facture their  agricultural  implements  '  Why  do  they  manufacture  their 
cotton  goods  and  woolen  goods  1  Because  it  keeps  the  inone\  in  the 
State  and  develops  local  industries  so  they  do  not  have  to  send  it  to  New- 
York,  and  Baltimore,  and  JBoston  to  supply  their  wants. 

Senator  Morton.  What  portion  of  the  operatives  in  the  factories 
here  are  Chinese? 

Mr.  Bee.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  what  the  proportion  is  in  the  dif- 
ferent factories.  The  woolen  mills  employ,  probably,  a  thousand 
Chinese,  ami  have  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  white  operatives;  the  shoe- 
makers 20,  30,  and  sometimes  33  percent;  about  that  ratio.  In  one  of 
the  woolen  factories  here,  and  1  do  not  know  but  that  in  both  of  them, 
about  half  are  Chinese.  Some  establishments  have  none  at  all,  but  the 
manufacturing  interests  generally,  which  have  been  successful,  are  car- 
ried on  by  Chinese  labor.  When  it  comes  toother  matters,  in  reference 
to  crime  and  criminals  among  the  Chinese,  my  friend  (Mr.  Brooks)  will 
show  you  that  it  is  not  all  on  one  side.     lie  will  show  you  that  prosti- 
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tution  here  is  confined  to  the  French,  the  Germans,  the  Irish,  and  Amer- 
icans, to  a  greater  extent  than  to  the  Chinese.  We  shall  show  on  this 
investigation  that  no  one  has  been  more  anxious  and  willing  to  return 
to  China  these  prostitutes  than  the  Chinese  themselves.  Some  have 
been  forced  to  stay.  I  was  on  board  of  the  Colorado  when  the  Chinese 
sent  back  some  24  of  them,  and  the  legal  fraternity  ol  this  city — and  1 
do  not  know  but  that  my  friend  (.Mr.  l'ixleyi  was  the  attorney  for  them 
— endeavoring  to  get  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  prevent  their  being 
sent  back. 

Mr.  Pixley.  I  might  as  well  say  now — and  1  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity before — that  it  has  been  very  industriously  circulated  by  the 
Chinese  that  I  was  the  attorney  in  the  habeas  corpus  ease.  No  such 
fact  exists  in  my  professional  history. 

Mr.  Bee.  I  will  not  state  it  as  a  faet,  but  I  am  glad  to  have  given 
my  friend  an  opportunity  to  deny  it.  I  do  state  as  a  fact,  however, 
winch  he  nor  his  associates  will  deny,  thai  a  large  porl ion  of  the  people 
who  are  so  willing  to  denounce  Chinese  labor,  employ  chinamen,  not 
only  in  their  families,  but  in  manufactories  and  upon  their  ranches. 

Senator  Sargent,  what  was  the  class  ^\'  persons  who  desired 
that  the  prostitutes  should,  nol  be  sent  back  to  China?  Who  paid  for 
the  legal  proceedings  I 

Mr.  Bee.  it  was  Chinese  who  did  that,  themes  these  women  were 
consigned  to   probably;   but    I   say    the  respectable  portion    of   the 

Chinese — the  si\  eoiiip;inies,  I  he  liierehail  t  s — have  done  ;dl   in   the  pOWOT 

of  men  to  stop  the  evil.    They  have  addressed  the  max  or  of  this  city, 

time  and  again,  and  the  State  authorities  to  tender  them  assistance. 

Senator  Sargent,  it  appealed  from  your  remark  as  it  the  people  of 
San  Francisco  tried  to  Keep  prostitutes  heir. 

Mr.  Bee.  <  >,  no, 

Senator  Sabgent.  That  Is  the  reason  why  I  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  Bee.  I  will  state  to  the  commission— and  I  Btate  it  m  ithout  tear  ol 
contradiction — from  my  experience  of  these  men  for  twenty  years, thai 
that  there  is  not  a  cooly  within  the  confines  of  the  state  of  <  'alifoniia; 
there  is  not  a  Chinaman  here  who  oomes  under  a  contract  of  Bei 

labor.     When  I  doubled  <  'ape  I  lorn  and  cam it  to  this  eon  n  try,  with 

thousands  of  oth<  rs,  nearly  half  the    passengers  on  our  ship  came  here 
under  contract.     We  had  one  company  from  New   York,  one  from 
sachusetts,  and  one  from  Pennsylvania  who  wen-  sent  out.    They  wen- 
sent  out  to  work,   most  of  them   agreeing  to   work   for  two  years, 
transmitting  one-half  of  their  earnings  to  the  patties  who  furnished 
the  capital  to  bring  them  here.    Chinamen  come.     If  they  haves  little 
money  they  find  a  capitalist  who  furnishes  the  balance.    They  pay  ex 
orbitant  rates  of  interest,  some  i  to  8  percent,  a  month, and  tbej 
back  money  as  fast  as  they  can  earn  it   to  Liquidate  the  debt.    They 
have  done  nothing;  they  infringe  upon  no  law.     They  are  instructed 
when  they  come  here  to  pay  due  respect  to  all  our  usages  and  all  our 
laws.    They  are  a  harmless,  innocent  class  of  people.    There  are  thieves 
among  them,  of  course;  and  in  what  nationality  are  there  not  I    Tbej 
have  claimed,  time  and   again,  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  this  _ 
country.    It  is  rarely  ever  extended  to  them.     Bight   here  [  will  relate 

an  instance  which  recently  came  under  my  observation.     Those  ] r 

people  often  come  to  me  for  advice.  A  few  months  ago  a  firm  in  this 
city — and  I  do  not  care  about  naming  them — boughl  a  large  amount  of 
tule  laud.  They  employed  some  fifteen  hundred  Chinese.  Let  me  state 
how  that  employment  is  accomplished.  You  come  to  this  city  and  want 
to  contract  for  live  hundred  Chinamen.     You  go  to  one  of  the  head- 
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men,  and  be  enters  into  a  contract  with  you — a  contract  which  they 
always,  without  exception,  religiously  keep.  (We  shall  show  upon  this 
investigation  that  when  there  is  any  breaking  of  a  contract  it  is  upon 
the  part  of  tbe  higher  race.)  That'  bead-inau  receives  the  money  and 
pays  these  Chinamen.  This  is  done  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
very  instance  I  am  about  to  remark  upon.  These  parties  hired  about 
fifteen  hundred  Chinamen  to  go  and  reclaim  this  land  by  a  levee.  They 
finished  the  work.  On  the  completion  of  the  work  there  was  810,000 
due  them.  They  came  to  this  city  to  settle.  Tbe  man,  the  capitalist  in 
the  contract,  tend  them  that  he  had  given  the  check  to  his  foreman,  and 
that  he  had  run  off  to  New  York.  What  redress  had  those  Chinamen  f 
Not  the  slightest  in  the  world.  I  could  stand  here  and  detain  you  for 
an  hour  citing  cases  where  these  men  have  lost  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  hard-earned  money  through  the  dishonesty  of  con- 
tractors. 

Mr.  J'ixley.  Was  the  foreman  a  Chinaman  or  a  white  man? 

Mr.  BEE.  A  white  man  ;  lie  can  be  Been  daily  on  OUT  Streets.  The  man 
who  owes  them  today  is  .1.  \V.  Pearson.  That  is  only  a  single  tact,  only 
one  of  a  thousand  to  which  I  could  call  your  attention.  While  this  ex- 
citement lias  been  going  on  the  Chinese  have  lo.st  thousands  of  dollars. 
They  discharge  them  and  let  them  go  without  money,  or  scrip,  or  paper, 
or  anything.  If  your  examination  here  should  in  any  manner  tend  or 
culminate  in  sending  these  men  back,  I  say  that  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States  would  do  an  act  of  mercy  and  an  act  of  justice  to  detail  the  ships 
of  the  Navy  and  to  charter  other  ships  and  take  these  people  back  to 

their  own  country.  1  say  it  would  be  an  act  of  mercy,  and  it  would  be 
an  opportunity  which  these  men  would  grasp  at.  They  would  crowdyour 
ships,  and  I  would  really,  myself,  like  to  see  the  day,  in  order  to  note  the 

effect  on  our  industries.  Mr.  Pizley  has  said  that  they  are  not  hardy 
laborers.  I  tell  yon  they  are  men  of  iron.  I  have  flumed  rivers.  I 
have  built  railroads.  1  have  hung  them  over  the  sides  of  rocks  where 
no  white  would  trust  himself,  as  the  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  done. 
They  are  hardy,  industrious  laborers.  They  have  but  tew  vices.  They 
do  not  drink.  '  1  have  not  seen  a  drunken  Chinaman  in  ten  years.  1  do 
not  believe  that  any  gentleman  in  this  room  can  say  he  is  familiar  with 
the  sight  of  a  drunken  Chinaman.  They  ask  only  justice,  and  that  they 
be  made  to  pay  only  such  taxes  as  are  demanded  of  others.  They  are 
selected  out  and  met  at  the  time  they  land  at  the  wharf  here  by  Un- 
tax collector.  If  you  -odown  and  see  the  I  o'clock  boats  bring  in  the 
gangs  of  Chinamen,  you  will  see  the  poll-tax  collector.  lie  will  let  me 
pass,  he  will  let  every  white  man  pass,  but  he  will  make  these  China- 
men disgorge  >*  i  poll-tax,  and  the  operation  is  repeated  when  they  leave 

town.  They  arc  becoming  real  estate  owners.  1  do  not  know  the 
amount  ol  real  estate  they  own  in  this  city,  but  it  is  quite  large.  The 
gentleman  said  they  do  not  pay  any  rents.  I  wish  this  committee  would 
go  to  the  bottom  of  this  question.  '  1  should  like  to  see  this  committee 
bring  the  men  here  who  are  the  landlords  of  Chinamen,  and  you  would 
QCh  a  system  of  robbers  as  was  never  before  laid  before  the  world. 
1  want  to  read,  in  conclusion,  an  appeal  made  by  the  Chinese  on  the 
occasion  of  a  great  meeting  here,  on  which  certain  leagues  or  persons 
were  armed  for  the  purpose,  as  it  was  said,  of  cleaning  out  the  Chinese 
on  that  night  ;  but  thanks  to  the  moderation  of  such  men  as  Mr.  McCop- 

pin,  and  others,  no  violence  took  place.  It  was  published  in  the  Alta 
California  of  April  3, 1876,  two  days  before  the  meeting.    The  letter 
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was  addressed  to  Chief  of  Police  Ellis,  and  copies  were  sent  to  Mayor 
Bryant  and  Governor  Irwin  : 

s  w  li;  \m  :is<  n.  April  I,  1876. 
H.  H.  Ellis, 

Chief  of  Police,  City  and  County  of  Sun  Fnm 

Sir:  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  ;<>  the  feet  that  at  the  present  time  frequent  and 
unprovoked  assaults  are  made  apon  onr  Chinese  people  while  walking  peacefully  tin- 
streets  of  this  city.  The  assaulting  party  is  seldom  arrested  by  your  officers,  but  it"  a  China- 
man resists  the  assault  he  is  frequently  arrested  mid  punished  by  tine  i>r  by  imprisonment. 

Inflammatory  and  incendiarf  igninet   the  Chinese,  delivered  on  the   | 
streets  to  the  idle  and  irresponsible  alt  mint  of  tins  great  city,  have  already  produced  un- 
provoked and  unpunished  assaults  upon  - »•  of  our  people,  and  ur  fear  that  it'  such  things 

are  permitted  to  go  on  un<  1.  I  may  be  the  i 

This  was  openly  threatened. 

Regretting  that  the  Chines.-  of  this  country,  and  quite 

willing  to  aid  in  seeking  a  repeal  or  modification  of  the  existing  treat} 
the  United  States,  yet  being  here  nnder  sacred  treaty  stipi  mply  ask  to 

tected  in  our  treaty  rights. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

\  I  ONG   WO 
MING  VO 
iKtNt;  CHOW  (  0. 
HOP  WO  I  0. 
YIH  WO  CO. 
SAM  x*AP  I  0. 

[  now  read  another  communication,  addressed  to  the  mayor  ol 
city,  sent  him  on  the  rerj  day  thia  meeting  waa  beld,  calling  upon  bini 
for  aid.    They  were  verj  much  frightened.    I  went  through  the  CL 
qaarters  al  the  time,  and  not  a  Chinaman  was  to  be  aeeu  where  thou 
Minds  are  Been  on  the  sidewalks  to  daj .     I 'o  uone  «>i   i  bese  commnuit  u 
tions  was  the  slightest  answer  given.     Not  the  slightest  assurance 
given  them  that  they  would  be  protected: 
To  a.  .!.  r.n\  \vi. 

Maijur  of  tin    i  i'ii  and  I'minty 

But :  We,  the  undersigm  •! .  ;   ■ 
must  respectfully,  to  coll  your  attention  to  the  fact  (  which  umy  m 
that  wide-spread  m  nuns  are  abroad  all  over  this  city  to  the  -  Beet  that  a  riotoui 
the  Chinese  is  about  to  take  pi  ice.    It  is  n  idely  reported  that  to-nigbt,  \\  h 
able  class  of  citizens  are  peaci  ful 

other  class,  mo  a  birth,  w  ill  i  ommence  riotous  pi 

are  already  here.    We  notice  thai  formed  in  every  word  i 

city  and  in  many  ton  OS  -  f  the  BtaU  .    1  »•  nun.    ■ 

Dese,pubucly  mode  opon  the  streets  of  the  city  to 
already  produced  octs  oi  vioh  oce,  and 

saults  upon  our  countrymen.     v\  e   have  noticed  that  for  two  i 
papers  have  failed  to  observe  the  violent  assaults  mode  upon  the  (  binamen;  or,  .i  tbej 
observed  them,  they  have  neglected  to  notice  them  in  1 1 1 •  •  i r  columns      W 
that  the  daily  press  of  the  clt)  i-  rarning  tbi  p<  m  pro- 

ceedings against  the  Chinese,  which  we  think  would  hardly  be  done  will 
isted  to  fear  that  BUch  proct 
people  great  anxiety.    And  in  the  immediate  dangers  which  seem  to  threi  I 

threaten  the  peace  and  good  name  of  th  B  city,  we  appeal  ' 

magistrate  of  this  municipality,  1  rull  extent  ol  your  pi 

ful  treaty-rights  against  all  unlaw  ful  violence  and  all  ;  •  dings  now  threatening  us. 

We  w.mid  deprecate  tin  results  of  m<  b  v  olence,  for  we  not  only  value  --ur  property  and 

ish  OUT  lives,  which  DOW  .-ecm  to  be  in  j(  opordj  .  but  we  should    I 

name  of  this  great  and  honorable  country  tarnished  by  the   riotous  proceedings  of  her  own 

citizens.    Our  countrymen  are  better  scquainted  n 

of  strife,  yet  many  ot  tin  m  have  lived  long  enough  in  this  country  to  learn  thai 

is  the  common  right  ot"  all  men  ;  and  should  a  riotous  attack  be  made  up  equar* 

ters,  we  have  no  power,  even  if  we  bod  the  disposition,  to  restrain  mir  countrymen  '■■ 

fending  themselves  to  the  last  extremity, and  selling  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.     Bm 

we  trust  and  believe  that  it  is  in  your  honor's  power  and  in  accordance  w  itb  your  bigl 
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of  justice  to  prevent  these  threatened  evils.     That  we  may  do  all  in  our  power,  as  good  citi- 
zens, to  preserve  peace  and    avert  a  not,  we  most  respectfully  submit  these  statements  and 
make  this  earnest  appeal  to  your  honor. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

LEE  MING  HOW,  Sam  Yup  Co. 

SAW  YUN  CHONG,  Kong  Chow  Co. 

CHAN  LUNG  KOK,  Wing  Yung  Co. 

LEE  CHEONG  CHIP,  Hop  Wo  Co. 

LEE  CHU  K\Y AX.  Young  Wo  Co. 

CHAN  KONG  CHEW.Yau  Wo  Co. 
San  Francisco,  April  5,  1875. 

Mr.  Pixley.  I  wish  to  correct  a  statement  of  fact.  Ilis  liouor  the 
mayor  did  semi  down  to  the  various  companies,  and  they  came  to  his 
office,  and  thorough  and  perfect  arrangement,  through  the  police,  was 
made  for  their  protection  and  the  preservation  of  order. 

Mr.  Bee.  That  was  on  the  9th. 

Mr.  Pixley.  It  was  the  entire  time.  At  this  great  meeting  the  first 
and  leading  resolution  of  the  meeting  was  that  the  Chinese  should  not 
be  interfered  with  and  should  be  protected  in  their  rights,  and  they 
never  have  been  interfered  with. 

Mr.  Bee.  Previous  to  that  meeting  the  excitement  was  intense. 
Leading  citizens  went  to  the  mayor  and  nrged  to  have  these  people 
protected. 

Mr.  Pixley.  They  wen-  protected. 

Mr.  BEE.  Yes,  under  a  pressure.  I  wish  to  say  one  word  in  conclu- 
sion in  reference  to  the  cubic-air  ordinance  and  the  queue  ordinance.  1 
am  told  by  these  Chinese  gentlemen  (and  you  will  meet  many    Of   them 

and  Bay  they  are  gentlemen)  thai  the  wearing  of  t  1m>  queue  is,  in  their 
country,  a  badge  of  respect.  It  designates  them  as  being  men  who  un- 
derstand ami  follow  the  teachings  of  their  prophets,  Confucius  and  Men- 
eius.  It  is  understood  that  the  queue  represents  them  as  being  of  that 
nationality  and  of  that  religion,  and  to  deprive  them  of  it  is  a  lasting 
and  burning  disgrace,  [am  told  that  no  explanation  will  be  taken: 
that  if  a  Chinaman  goes  back  to  China  with  the  loss  of  his  queue, he 
is  eternally  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbors;  that  bis  wife  and 

his  family  will  not  recognise  him.  Now  a  policeman  visits  what  they 
call  a  Chinese  den,  a  lodging-house.  He  will  arrest  them.  He  will 
tramp  forty  of  them  to  the  Jail.  They  are  arrested  for  the  most  trivial 
Offense,  and  this  infamous  ordinance,  which  is  a  disgrace  to  any  civ- 
ilization, brings  every  Chinaman  under  the  scissors.  His  queue  is 
taken  from  his  head  ;  his  hair  is  cut  within  two  inches  of  his  BCalp.     But 

the  law  is  general.  If  a  white  man  happened  to  be  arrested  with  a 
queue,  his  queue  would  go  too ;  bul  there  are  none  of  our  race  arrested 
under  this  ordinance.  I  ask,  are  such  things  just  I  Are  such  things  to 
he  tolerated  in  a  country  like  this  .'  • 

The  Ohuem  \n.  la  there  an  ordinance  prescribing  the  cutting  off  of 
the  queue  as  a  punishment! 

Mr.  Bee.  Xes,  sir;  it  is  a  penalty  for  being  arrested,  before  he  is 
tried.  It  is  not  done  when  he  is  convicted ;  i»ut  if  he  is  arrested  and 
brought  to  prison,  bis  qnene  is  cut  off,  Another  things  a  chinaman 
never  is  arrested  without  being  convicted,  as  we  shall  show. 

Mr.  McOoppin.  it  is  a  general  law,  prescribing  that  criminals  after 

conviction  shall  have  their  haircut. 

Mr.  PlXLEY.  The  same  law  exists  in  almost  every  city. 

Senator  Sargent,  it  is  the  regulation  of  every  state  prison,  only  it 

affects  th<-  Chinaman  because  he  happens  to  have  a  «pieue,  I  under- 
stand.   It  is  a  regulation,  just  as  we  put  a  prison-dress  ou  aoonviot 
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Mr.  Pixley.  Would  not  the  same  Chinaman  have  his  hair  cut  off  in 
Cincinnati  or  Albany  I 

Mr.  Bee.  No  ;  not  for  sleepiug  in  a  small  room  or  carrying  a  basket 
on  the  sidewalk. 

Mr.  Pixley.  It  would  be  done  in  every  city.  It  is  an  ordinance  in 
every  prison  that  the  hair  shall  be  cat  two  inches  from  the  head,  bat  no 
white  man's  hair  is  longer  than  that,  and  consequently  it  docs  nut  oper- 
ate on  him  at  all. 

Mr.  Bee.  There  was  no  secret  about  it  at  the  tunc  that  it  was  aimed 
against  the  Chinamen,  and  it  is  enforced  now  only  on  them. 

Mr.  Pixley.  We  are  only  controverting  your  statement  that  the 
queue  is  cut  off  previous  to  conviction. 

.Mr.  BEE.  I  understand  that.  They  always  get  convicted.  As  to  tin1 
polygamy  part  of  Mi-.  Pixley'8  address,  1  can  only  say  that  it  does  not 
come  from  him  with  wry  good  grace  i"  charge  these  people  with  it. 

Mr.  Pixley.  1  have  but  one  wife. 

Mr.  Bee.   It  does  nut  OOme  from   .Mr.  Pixley  with  Lr<>od  grace  when  in 

the  midst  of  this  continent  we  have  a  polygamous  institution  in  defiance 

of  law  and  in  defiance  of  civilization. 
Mr.  PlXLEY.   I  did  not  create  it. 

Mr.  Bee.  in  answer  to  yoar  argument  l  point  to  that  in  behalf  of  the 
Chinese.  1  state,  furthermore,  as. a  matter  ol  fact, thai  no  Bhipever 
arrived  in  this  port  with  1 1 tu  Chinese  women.  1  si.n e,  furthermore, that 
no  tule-lands  could  be  reclaimed  without  Chinese  labor.  1  Btate*  fur- 
thermore, thai  Mr.  Shaw's  testimony  amounts  to  nothing,  as  be  was  a 
tourist  traveling  through  portions  of  China,  and  had  no  opportunity  to 

form  a  clear  opinion  of  the  maimers  and  customs  «>|  the  people. 

Mr.  Pixley  places  great  stress  npon  his  argument  that  the  10,000 

Chinese  domestic  servants  in  this  city  crowd  out  and  displace  the  same 
number  of  poor  w  hite  girls. 

It  is  (piite  significant  thai  our  well-to  do  citizens  employ  this  number 
of  Chinese  in  their  families j  it  isadireel  denial  of  ins  statement  made 
here  that  our  people  were  of  one  accord  in  opposition  t<»  the  Chinese. 

Surely  he  does  the  domestic  drudgery  ol  75,000  of  our  population,  and 

you  will  notice  that  men  of  both  political  parties  Utilise  his  services  in 

all  and  every  calling,    if  there  is  any  calling  in  which  he  Is  a  direct 

divine  blessing,  it  is  that  of  a  domestic  servant  ;   he  is  the  balance**  heel 

which  protects  the  mistress  and  housewife  from  imposition,  and  relieves 

her  of  the  idea  that  ser\  ant  ami  mistress  are  on  an  equality. 

lie  holds  the  balance  of  power  against  Bridget,  as  he  does  against 
trades  unions,  and  is  hated  and  persecuted  by  both  alike. 

I  am  much  gratified  that  the  committee  have  listened  to  me  so  pa- 
tiently, I  was  requested  last  evening  by  the  Chinese  merchants  to  say 
to  the  commission  that  they  cordially  invite  theni  to  Chinatown;  that 
they  would  show  you  all  there  is  in  it — these  underground  passages, the 
cellars.  They  will  show  you  where,  under  this  cubic-air  ordinance,  men 
are  arrested,  often  forty  of  them  at  a  time,  for  being  in  a  room  which 
has  less  than  500  feet  of  cubic  air  and  put  in  jail  where  they  have  not 
200  feet.  They  Mill  aid  you  to  investigate  everything,  and  leave  noth- 
ing undone.  I  say  to  Senator  Sargent,  who  so  ably  represents  this 
coast  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  that  he  will  find  facts  presented 
before  this  investigation  is  through  which  will  convince  him,  truthful, 
honest,  upright  as  his  reputation  is  for  fair  dealing,  that  he  has  exag- 
gerated this  subject — that  his  information  has  not  conn-  from  a  good 
source.  He  will  find  that  a  portion  of  t  he  people  here  have  been  carried 
away  by  public  opinion,  by  excitement,  to  a  great  extent.     I  am  in  hopes, 
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Seuator,  that  such  will  be  the  ease.  If  you  look  into  the  facts  as  I  Gud 
they  exist,  I  know  you  will  change  your  mind. 

Senator  SARGENT.  Before  yon  take  your  seat,  I  should  like  to  direct 
your  attention  to  one  consideration.  In  this  letter  of  the  Chinese  of 
April  5.  last,  they  speak  of  their  willingness  to  have  Chinese  immigra- 
tion stopped,  &c,  and  yon  yourself  have  argued  the  desirability  of  even 
having  them  sent  back  by  detailing  the  Navy  or  some  other  means. 

Mr.  Bee.  1  said'it  would  lie  a  blessing  to  the  Chinese  to  go  unless 
they  receive  tin1  protection  of  our  laws. 

Senator  SARGENT.  You  are  aware  that  the  only  result  of  the  opera- 
tion of  this  committee  would  be  to  recommend  to  Congress  legislation 
tending  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Bee.  Exactly. 

Senator  SARGEN  i  .  Phase  tell  me  why  the  Chinese  employ  attorneys 
to  come  here  and  show  the  uudesirability  of  doing  that  thing. 

Mr.  BEE.  I  am  not  here  for  that  purpose,  and  I  presume  Mr.  P.rooks 
is  not.  We  are  here  to  show  and  controvert  the  Charged  against  them, 
and  expose  the  wrongs  perpetrated  uim.ii  them. 

Senator  SARGENT.  It  makes  no  difference  fot  what  reason  their  going 
back  is  facilitated,  provided  it  is  done  in  a  humane  way;  and  if  it  is  so 
desirable  that  they  should  go  back,  and  our  legislation  tends  in  that 
direction,  why  come  here  and  oppose  it  .' 

Mr.  BEE.  I  am  Dot  here  to  oppose  it.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  on  the 
Other  side  say  they  do  not  want  them  transported  back.  There  is  no 
unanimity  among  them  on  this  subject  a.t  all. 

Senator  SARGENT.  I  was  only  looking  at  it  as  it  might  affect  the 
Chinese  themselves.  1 1'  they  are  so  desirous  of  going  hack,  why  oppose 
the  measures  that  tend  to  that  lesult  .' 

Mr.  BEE.  It  has  arrived  to  this — that  their  treatment  here  is  such 
that  they  have  become  sick,  disappointed,  and  disgusted,  and  1  am  here 
to  show  that  they  are  a  persecuted  people. 

Senator  SARGKNT.  I  suppose  it  is  true — I  infer  from  your  remarks 
that  yon  think  yourself — that  there  is  a  very  serious  discontent  pervad- 
ing all  classes  of  the  community  h gainst  the  presence  of  <  'binese  in  onr 
midst.  ( )f  course,  I  suppose  you  are  an  exception,  and  there  are  a  great 
many  others,  perhaps;  but  that  is  tine,  is  it  not? 

Mi.  BEE.  1  will  not  admit  that.  It  is  confined  to  a  small  portion  of 
the  people  here,  and  to  a  particular  class  and  creed. 

Senator  SARGENT.  Do  yon  not  think  that  the  prevailing  sentiment 
in  this  city  is  opposed  to  the  Chinese  .' 

Mr.  BEE.  I  do  not.  and  we  shall  show  on  the  investigation  that  those 
who  are  not  opposed  to  'hem  are  composed  of  the  best  (  lass  of  citizens 
the  State  can  produce. 

Senator  Sargent.  There  an-  intelligent  citizens  who  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  present  condition  of  things,  but  I  ask  you  if  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  of  the  people  generally  is  not  opposed  to  it,  and  if 
there  is  not  much  discontent  on  account  of  it  .' 

Mr.  BEE.  It  is  not  wide  spread,  neither  is  it  the  prevailing  sent  imetit. 
I  wish  to  read  an  extract  from  article  2  of  the  constitution  of  the  Anti- 
Chinese  Union,  a  section  of  which  you  will  find  in  all  their  by  laws  : 

Its  object*  are  t.>  protect  the  people  of  the  United  States  from  the  degrading  influences  of 
Chinese  labor  in  any  form;  t<>  discourage  and  stop  any  further  Chinese  immigrate 
tonne]  tin-  Chinese  living  in  tin'  I'm I  States  to  withdraw  from  the  country. 

Mr.  Pixley  does  not  take  that  ground,  and   1   do   not   understand  that 
all  of  these  gentlemen  do.     They  do  not  want  them  to  go  away.     Bnt    I 
do  assert  that  the  article  I  have  just  read  is  to  be  found  in«  tb#»  articles 
4  c  I 
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of  association  of  every  anti-cooly  league  in  this  city.  They  demand 
the  expatriation  of  every  Chinaman  on  this  coast. 

And  they  go  still  farther;  they  authorise  and  Bend  threatening  lettei  a, 
officially  signed,  warning  our  people  t«>  discharge thei  v  < Ihinese  empli 
or  suffer  the  consequences :  we  will  produce  them  before  this  commission. 

I  will  detain  you  do  longer,  but  pledge  myself  thai  we  will  produce 
testimony  to  substantiate  all  the  main  tacts  of  my  argument 

Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee:  I  do  not 
appear  here  as  the  attorney  of  the  Sii  <  lompanies.     1  do  not  know  them. 

I  never  spoke  to  01 f  them  in  my  life.    But  [take  an  entirely  differ* 

ent  view  of  this  subject  from  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  1  look 
at  it  from  an  entirely  different  stand-point,  and  1  claim  to  represent  the 
interest  ami  the  opinion  of  the  people  ot  the  state  of  California!  and 
the  interest  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  At  the  time 
that  this  movement  took  plaoe here,  1  was  m  Washington  Territory, 
and  l  only  knew  of  what  wa^  taking  place  here  from  report*  in  tbe 
newspapers.  1  D-ad  tin-  reports  in  the  papers,  l  saw  the  names  of  the 
promoters  of  the  movement,  and  those  who  assisted  at  it.  To  my  mind, 
that  sort  of  thing  has  no  force  ot  argnmeot  e  natei  or.  l  know  very  well 
the  views  entertained  h.\  that  class  of  people.    Tbej  have  held  the  at 

views  Bince  the  daw  ii  ol  <  i\  di/al  ion.  and  I  suppose  t  here  w  ill  he  the  same 

class  of  people  entertaining  the  same  views  until  tbe  orack  of  doom,  ii 
sneh  arguments  had  been  liatened  to,  and  if  such  views  had  prevailed, 
all  the  elements  ol  progrees,  of  wealth,  and  of  comfort  to  the  people  of 
the  present  century,  which  is  brighter  than  all  that  has  preceded  it  in 
its  great  progress — its  telegraphs,  its  railroads,  its  steam  engim 
printing-machine,  the  cotton  gin,  would  never  have  existed  at  all.  Thej 
have  opposed  them  from  tbe  beginning.  There  is  notau  improvement 
in  manufacturing  but  will  come  at  once  in  competition  with  labor,  l  here 
is  not  a  Bteam-engiue  bot  does  the  work  of  huudreds  of  nun.  You 
might  as  well  transpoi  t  your  goods  upon  the  hacks  ol  men.  ifou  m 
as  well  do  all  > out  plowing  w ith  th.-  old  Egyptiau  plow,  and  bai 
with  the  cradle  and  the  scythe.  It  is  proposed  in  the  papers  to  call  a 
public  meeting,  and  have  a  procession  of  meu  with  torches  and  basnets 
and  transparencies  and  muse;  that  i>  an  argument  intended  to  he 
offered  to  the  committee.  Such  arrangements  amount  to  nothing,  and 
J  appn  bend  will  have  no  in  due  nee  with  the  committee.  A  lighted  hall, 
a  hand  oi  'music,  and  eloquent  speeches  announced  to  be  addressed  to 
the  passions  ami  prejudices  of  theignoraut  and  narrow-minded,  will  at 
any  time  assemble  a  crowd  imposing  in  numbers  and  vociferous  in  ap- 
plause. 
1  do  :.     sympathise  at  all  w  ith  the  view  of  the  subject  which  has  been 

presented  ou  the  other  .sale.    The  very  people  who  raise  all  tln>  olai ', 

who  (ill  the  halls,  pass  resolutions,  and  elect  delegates,  would  never  have 
been  in  this  country  if  their  views  had  prevailed, 
me  that  one  class  of  emigrants  should  be  permitted  to  riseagainst  another 
class  of  emigrants  because  th<  y  come  in  competition  with  them.  1  deny 
the  right  of  any  foreigner  who  conies  to  tins  country  to  do  that, 
permit  them  to  come  here.  They  come  here  by  virtue  of  our  laws  No 
foreigner  has  a  right  us  a  foreigner  simply  to  come  into  this  country, 
and  to  establish  hiinsell  and  become  an  owner  of  the  soil.  1 1  is  our  i<uc 
which  gives  him  that  tight.  I  have  no  sort  of  sympathy  for  the  argu- 
ment m;,'!e  by  an  Irishman,  a  German,  or  a  foreigner  of  any  nation,  who 
has  come  here  and  hcen  naturalised  and  been  made  a  citizen  and  al- 
lowed to  hold  land,  when  he  talks  about  "'//•  land  heing  land  lor  t  he  w  lute 
man,  and  says  that  this  yellow -colored  man  comes  in  competition  w  ith  the 
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white  man.  It  is  nothiug  to  me  if  he  does.  I  do  not  think  it  concerns 
the  nation  or  humanity,  or  the  world  at  large,  that  the  yellow  man's  hi 
boi  comes  in  competition  with  the  black  man's,  the  red  man's,  or  the  labor 
Of  any  other  man.  I  do  Dot  subscribe  to  the  creed  of  my  friend  on  the 
other  side.  I  believe  these  men  have  souls.  1  believe  in  the  common 
humanity  and  brotherhood  of  all  men.  I  do  not  claim  any  rights  what- 
ever as  against  a  red  man,  or  a  black  man,  or  a  yellow  man.  If  he  can 
compete  with  me  on  a  fair  footing,  let  him  compete.  It  he  diminishes 
my  earnings,  I  have  no  right  to  complain.  He  has  as  good  alight  to 
earn  a  living  on  (bid's  foot-stool  as  I. 

The  questions  suggested  by  the  committee  do  not  seem  to  me  to  go 
deep  enough.  Mr.  Pixlej  said  that  they  seem  to  cover  the  whole  subject, 
and  they  do  cover  the  whole  subject  of  their  argument,  but  they  do  not 
go  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter ;  they  arc  not  wide  enough  in  their  scope ; 
they  only  touch  the  surface. 

I  have  lived  lure  from  the  beginning  of  the  American  occupation.  I 
came  hen- m  L8;9with  my  family,  and  with  my  family  I  have  resided 
here  ever  since.  1  have  seen  San  Francisco  grow  up  from  i  few  tints  and 
adobe  bouses  to  a  great  commercial  city,  l  have  seen  this  State  grow  up. 
1  love  the  city  and  love  the  State.  1  love  it  as  any  man  loves  his  nat  ive 
land.  L  love  her  prosperity.  Everything  that  touches  it  interests  me. 
It    is  tor    that  reason  that    when  I    was  at    the    Baal   and    read   the   me 

moi ial  which  was  presented  to  the  <  iongress  of  the  United  states  by  the 
representative  of  these  emigrants,  demanding  legislation  tor  them,  my 
indignation  was  excited,  and  I  wrote  a  reply  to  it,  which  1  sent  to  the 
Committee  od  b'oreigo  Relations  of  the  United  States  Senate.  In  that 
paper  1  answered  each  of  the  charges  which  was  made  against  these 
people.  I  did  that  at  no  mau's  solicitation,  [did  it  simply  as  a  Oalifor- 
nian  and  as  a  mall. 

The  Almighty  has  blessed  US  beyond  all  other  people.      He  has  placed 

in  onr  hands  the  means  of  prosperity  and  bappineas  greater  than  any 
other  people  ever  had.  1  feel  as  if  we  were  throwing  away  this  great 
prosperity,  as  it  we  were  easting  back  in  the  face  of  the  Almighty  the 
sifts  which  be  presented  to  us  ;  that  we  are  throwing  back  upon  Him  I  lis 
Bounty  with  scorn  and  seeking  to  destroy  the  foundations  of  the  pros- 
perity of  our  State  and  its  great  and  glorious  future. 

It  is  therefore  that  I  take  my  stand  here,  not  for  the  Chinaman,  but 
for  the  State  of  California  and  her  people,  and  ask  that  they  may  be 
heard. 

They  do  not  march  in  these  torch  light  piocessions;  they  never  go  to 
thesr  mass- meetings.     Dining  the  day  they  are  at  their  counters  and 

about  their  business,  following  their  trades,  working  upon  their  farms. 

At  night  they  are  at  I le  with  their  families  j  but  if  yon  pass  through 

these  streets,  day  or  night, you  will  see  thousands  of  idle  people,  people 
who,  il  you  oiler  them  work,  will  ask  you  all  sorts  of  conditions: 
"Where  is  it;  how  is  it;  what  is  it;  when  is  it;  shall  I  have  this; 
shall  1  have  that  ;  shall  1  have  the  other  thing.1'  They  dictate  terms  to 
you,  and  these  must  be  just  so  and  SO  J  otherwise  they  will  stay  as  the\ 
ICO.  They  walk  along  these  streets,  and  if  there  is  an  excavation  for  a 
buihring  being  made  they  will  throng  the  sidewalks,  and  if  there  is  a 
dog  light  more  of  them  gather  together  than  would  gather  to  hear  mj 
friend  Mr.  l'iper.  That  is  the  class  of  men  who  throng  your  mass  -meet- 
ings and  pass  resolutions  and  dictate  the  futuroof  this  State. 

1  hope  the  committee  will  look  into  the  bottom  of  this  question  and 

See  v,  b.it  is  to  be  theell'eet  of  the  measures  proposed.  I  hope  they  will 
direct  their  own  eyes  in  the  matter  and  not  allow  an\  body  to  sa\  to  them 
**  Look  at  this  and  see  that.    This  is  bo  and  so,  and  that  is  so  and  so.'' 
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I  would  remark  that  all  that  is  bad.  all  that  is  noxious,  about  this 
thing  is  the  creature  of  our  own  legislation,  our  own  neglect,  and  our 
own  mismanagement. 

When  a  stream  of  water  overflows  its  bunks  and  becomes  a  flood,  it 
is  a  terrible  engine  of  destruction;  but  when  it  runs  its  natural  course 
and  is  used  and  utilized,  what  can  be  more  beneficent  .'  The  Chinese 
element  is  an  element  <>t  prosperity,  of  fntnre  greatness,  of  wealth,  but 
you  cau  make  an  evil  of  it.  as  you  can  of  anything.  When  you  look  at 
this  matter,  I  think  you  will  see  that  all  that  is  noxious  aliout  u  oomefl 
from  ourselves,  and  not  from  the  Chinese. 

When  we  iirstcame  here  we  had  no  industry  but  the  washing  of  the 
placers  for  loose  gold,  the  accumulation  of  ages,  bong  ago  this  Bonroe 
of  wealth  was  practically  exhausted,  that  is  to  say,  it  ceased  to  be  re- 
munerative to  white  labor,  and  was  abandoned.  Thai  labor  is  now  oar 
ried  on  only  by  Chinamen,  who  get  enongb  from  it  to  subsist,  working 
over,  the  old  placers  which  the  white  men  had  abandoned.  I  saj  tins 
was  practically  exhausted  years  ago  j  and  it  that  had  been  all  of  Cali- 
fornia, it  would  have  been  the  end  of  tie-  Slate.  The  people  w  llO  came 
hereto   dig  gold  would    have    gone    back;    the    State  would    have  heeii 

deserted,  or  would  have  fallen  buck  again  into  itsohi  »• lition  of  pastoral 

simplicity — horns,  hides,  and  cattle,  Bui  ii  so  happened  that  somebody 
discovered  we  could  raise  grain,  and  then  we  weul  to  work  cultivating 

the  land  for  wheat. 

You  know  to  what  point  wheat  culture  can  i arriert.    Oursj  stem  of 

cultivation,  as  everybody  knows,  is  exhaustive.  We  add  nothing  to 
the  land  ;  we  take  all  from  it ;  and  I  need  not  tell  you,  gentlemen,  what 
the  effect  is.    There  is  no  part  of  the  United  States  where  we  han  not 

raised  wheat.  There  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  old  binti  d  Stales  v.  bere 
we  can   raise    wheat  now.     We    have  only  kepi    up  the   culture  hereby 

opening  new  lands.    'II Id  lands,  little  by  little,  become  exhausted; 

and  at  the  present  cost  of  production  and  price  <.f  export,  those  lands 
will  not  pay  when  cultivated.  There  is  a  point  beyond  which  you  can- 
not carry  this  production.  New  lands  cannot  be  brought  in  forever. 
When  you  have  exhausted  the  supply  of  new  lauds,  and  their  product 
has  ceased  to  equal  the  cost.  what.  then,  is  California  going  todol 

what,  then,  is  to  become  of  OUT  great  and  glorious  Slate  .' 

Senator  SARGENT.  Is  it  not  one  objection  to  the  employment  of  Chi- 
nese labor,  that  it  makes  easy  the  cultivation  of  new  lands,  and  the 
wearing  out  of  the  old  1  Would  it  not  bebetter  to  have  more  diversi- 
fied farming,  requiring  less  Chinese  labor .' 

Mr.BEOOKS.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  emigrants  came  here  from 
the  East,  they  denuded  the  land  they  occupied  of  timber,  so  that  you 
may  now  go  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  that  land  without  scarcely  Bee- 
ingatree.  I  do  not  charge  this  upon  the  emigrants  directly.  I  lay  it 
more  to  the  General  Government,  because,  until  1853,  we  had  no  laws 
under  which  a  white  man  could  get  a  home.  We  were  sojourners  in  the 
land,  and  we  went  over  it.  skinning  it  and  cutting  off  the  trees,  which 
we  would  otherwise  not  have  done. 

Chinamen  have  no  influence  upon  the  mode  of  cultivation.  Jhey 
have  little  to  do  with  cultivation.  They  are  only  used  as  auxiliaries; 
On  every  ranch  there  is  a  Chinese  cook  :  for  every  gang  of  men  there 
is  a  Chinese  cook;  at  every  wayside  inn  the  cook  is  Chinese,  and  the 
servants  are  Chinese,  but  the  farmers  are  mostly  white  men. 

Senator  Sargent.  I  understood  .Mr.  Bee  to  say  that  you  could  not 
gather  the  grain  if  it  were  not  for  Chinese  labor. 
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Mr.  Brooks.  1  think  many  Chinese  are  employed  in  gathering 
grain. 

Senator  SARGENT.  Then  you  see  my  point,  that  this  Chinese  laboi 
is  not  helping  us,  but  exhausting  our  lands,  and  thereby  impoverishing 
the  State, 

lir.  BROOKS.  You  might  draw  that  argument  from  it,  but  I  cannot 
see  how  the  effect  of  Chinese  labor,  in  taking  the  grain  oft'  or  plowing 
the  land,  results  in  that  way. 

Senator  SARGENT.  It  makes  it  easier  to  carry  on  the  present  system. 
With  a  little  higher-priced  labor  they  would  have  to  go  to  some  other 
kind  of  farming. 

Mr.  Bkooks.  The  point  is  this:  We  must  introduce  new  industries: 
and  we  must  pursue  a  course  which  will  introduce  them.  We  can  in- 
troduce them  by  these  people,  but  not  by  the  policy  which  we  have  been 
pursuing. 

I  was  about  calling  your  attention  to  the  formation  of  the  State  in 
ranges  of  mountain  parallel  with  the  coast,  with  intervening  valleys. 
These  valleys  in  their  natural  state  are  only  lit  for  pasturage.  No 
matter  how  rich  they  are,  an  less  you  can  j^et  the  wheal  to  market,  to 
the  coast,  you  cannot  afford  to  raise  it;  there  is  no  use  in  raising  it. 
When  1  came  down  from  Washington  Territory,  overland,  1  passed  for 
many  miles  with  scarcely  seeing  a  house,  except  the  wayside  inn  we 
Stopped  at,  which  was  a  mere  Stage-house,  with  perhaps  not  a  house 
within  ten  miles  of  it.  1  would  ask,  "Is  not  this  land  fertile  1  Canyon 
not  raise  wheal  here.'*'  The  reply  would  be,  "Yes;  its  fertility  is  great ; 
we  do  raise  \\  heat  for  our  own  use  •  but  t  here  is  no  further  use  in  rais- 
ing wheat;  we  cannot  get  it  to  market;  we  cannot  sell  it." 

(ntil  the  land  can  be  profitably  used  tor  the  cultivation  of  grain,  and 
until  the  graiu  can  be  got  out  to  market,  it  is  not  open  to  the  settlement 
of  white  families.  As  pasture-land,  this  land  will  support  about  on< 
white  man  to  the  thousand  acres,  aud  the  herdsman  who  follows  the 
cattle  has  do  family,  and  is  a  simple  Bedouin.     As  agricultural  land, 

this  same  land  would  support  a  hundred  people  to  the  1,000  acres,  ami 
these  not  nomads,  but  families  in  homesteads,  with  villages,  schools, 
and  temples  of  the  living  God,  whom  the  <  'lima men  and  the  Americans, 
some  of  them,  worship.  The  effect  of  the  railroads  which  the  Chinese 
have  built   is  to  convert    these  valleys  from. simple  pasture  lands  into 

firm  lands,  tO  open  them   for  white  people. 

Following  the  building  of  the  railroads  down  the  San  .Joaquin  Valley 
ami  Salinas  Plains,  there  came  an  influx  of  white  people  from  the  west, 
and  our  opponents  said,  ••  We  do  not  want  Chinamen  now."  Why  do 
they  not  want  them  .'  Because  the  Chinamen  had  built  railroads  down 
the  valleys,  aud  had  established  homes  for  the  white  men:  and  these 
railroads  all  the  time  bring  in  new  lands,  so  that  the  exhaustion  d068 
not  come  so  fast. 

The  (  lHAIRMAN.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  rich  wheat  lands  of  this 
State  are  already  exhausted  or  being  exhausted  I 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  think  that  a  great  portion  of  them  are  exhausted. 
There  are  about  5,000,000  acres  under  cultivation,  as  near  as  I  can  cal- 
culate it,  in  the  State.  There  are  about  0,000,000  acres  more  in  a  natu- 
ral state  which  can  be  used  in  the  same  way.  Now.  the  Chinamen  have 
Dot  only  made  homes  and  furnished  employment  for  white  men,  but  they 
have  giveu  a  living,  tic  bread  and  butter,  to  500,000  white  men.  That 
is  the  effect  o!  the  hundred  thousand  Chinamen  bere.  I  do  not  stand 
here  to  plead  for  these  hundred  thousand  Chinamen.  Island  here  to 
plead    lor  the  interest  of  these  .Mm, 000  white   men  and  women  and  end- 
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dren.  and  I  will  plead  for  them  against  their  own  wishes,  if  necessary. 
But  I  do  not  agree  with  my  friend,  Senator  Sargent,  on  tbat  propositior 
I  believe  if  a  poll  of  the  State  were  taken  on  this  question  today  it  woul 
be  overwhelmingly  against  his  proposition  and  in  favor  of  the  immigra 
tion  of  Chinese.  I  have  taken  some  little  pains  to  inform  myself  upon 
this  matter.  It  has  got  to  be  a  sort  of  a  hobby  with  me.  Whenever  I 
meet  a  man  I  ask  him  what  he  thinks  about  the  Chinese  question,  lint 
the  two  political  parties  are  divided  almost  equally  here,  and  every  year 
when  an  election  comes  around,  if  anybody  has  an  ax  to  grind,  people 
can  band  together  in  a  labor-union  or  any  other  association  and  dictate 
terms  to  any  candidate.  There  an' just  enough  of  BUCh  people  to  e;nry 
the  elections  one  way  or  the  other;  and  however  conscientious  B  man 
maybe,  he  scruples  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  his  party  on  sueh  a 
question.  Thus  both  candidates  will  pledge  themselves  to  vote  in  favor 
of  an  eight-hour  law,  although  both  candidates  really  believe  that  such 
a  law  is  the  worst  possible  thing  for  the  laboring-man.  Vet  if  the  can- 
didate does  not  pledge  liiinsclt  for  it,  the  whole  labor  union  will  go  against 
his  party.    If  the  question  should  be  distinctly  presented  t<>  the  people 

of  the  State,  "Shall  WS  stop  the  importation  of  Chinese  labor/  I 
think  they  would  say  at  once,  »  No."  [believe  there  would  bean 
almost  unanimous  cry  in  the  negative. 

I  asked  a  former  surveyor-general  ill  this  Slate  to  estimate  the  inei  I 
in  the  value  of  the  property  Of  this  State  created  by  Chinese  labor  in 
building  railroads  and  in  reclaiming  tide  lands  alone,  and  the  amount 
he  gave  me  is  $289,700,000.  That  is  the  wealth  which  a  hundred  thou- 
sand Chinamen  have  added  to  ( 'alil'onna.  It  is  wealth  o\\  mil,  held,  ami 
enjoyed  by  white  men  and  not  by  Chinamen.  The  Chinamen  do  not  eair\ 
it  away  with  them  ;  they  could  not,  even  if  they  wished  to  do  BO. 

I  do  not  regard  the  wandering  herdsmen  as  any  belter  than  Indians. 
They  add  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  the  people  at  all,  or  to  its  society,  its 
religion,  or  morality  ;  but  when  the  ( ihinaman  has  cleared  awaj  t  be  land, 
and  let  these  white  families  in,  then  we  have  society.  Then  we  have  a 
state.  They  build  the  canals  for  irrigation,  and  the  whole  valley  becomes 
a  garden,  an  orchard,  filled  with  white  men  and  women  and  children. 

They  build  the  levees  and  reclaim  the  marsh-lands,  perfectly  matchless 
infertility.  The  tide  lands  reclaimed  are  inexhaustible.  There  is  to  he 
our  great  wealth.  They  are  not  little  swamps;  they  are  millions  of  acre*. 
But  when  they  have  reclaimed  these  lands  they  move  otf,  ami  white  men 
take  their  places.  It  becomes  lit  for  the  residence  of  white  men,  an 
white  men  live  there.  They  have  made  manufacturing  possible.  They 
have  built  up  the  manufactories;  but  when  the  manufactory  is  fairly  on 
its  feet  and  going,  little  by  little  the  Mongolian  is  crowded  out,  and  a 
white  man  takes  his  place,  until,  at  present,  in  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests of  this  State,  not  one-fourth  of  the  people  are  ( Ihinese. 

They  go  all  over  the  land  to  make  it  habitable  and  do  the  work  which 
the  whito  man  will  not  do;  where  white  women  decline  to  go  as  servants', 
they  go.  You  cannot  get  an  Irish  Catholic  woman  to  go  into  the  coun- 
try as  a  servant.  She  will  not  go  out  of  the  sound  of  the  bells  ;  and  all 
through  the  country  you  must  either  have  Chinese  servants  or  none. 
There  is  no  choice  about  it.  When  you  go  all  through  this  country  and 
ask  them  whether  they  will  part  with  their  Chinese  servants,  they  say, 
"No,  we  cannot  live  without  them."  Many  men  have  spoken  to  me, 
wishing  me  Godspeed,  and  said  they  must  desert  the  country  without 
Chinese  labor. 

These  men  will  come  before  you;  I  shall  bring  witnesses  before  you 
from  all  parts  of  the  State,  who  stand  high  iu  the  opinion  of  their  lei  low- 
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citizens,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  they  cannot  do  without  this  labor, 
and  that  the  State  cannot  do  without  it.  It  is  not  a  questiou  whether 
we  are  benefiting  the  Chinese,  and  whether  they  want  to  stay  or  go.  If 
I  had  my  will  about  it  1  would  fence  them  in  and  not  let  them  go,  but 
that  1  acknowledge  their  right  to  go  where  they  please.  They  pick  the 
fruit  and  they  pack  the  fruit.  This  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  great  in- 
terests of  this  State,  and  one  that  we  must  rely  upon,  and  which  I  am 
glad  to  see  is  developing  splendidly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Allow  me  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Brooks,  what  is  the  senti- 
ment, as  you  understand  it,  of  the  farmers  of  California  on  this  question? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  farmer  in  this  State  who 
would  consent  to  part  with  them.  I  shall  call  farmers  before  \ou,  the 
largest  in  the  State,  to  tell  you  their  experience  and  their  wishes  on  the 
subject.  I  mean  by  farmers,  the  owners  of  the  land  which  is  cultivated; 
men  who  cultivate  land  themselves,  [f  you  mean  the  farm -la  borers, 
these  men  in  the  street  here,  who  have  been  spoken  about,  1  do  not  know 
their  opinion,  neither  do  I  care  ranch  for  it.  I  wwh  we  were  rid  oi  them; 
it  is  a  bad  class.  There  are  plenty  of  good  white  hard-working  labor- 
ing men  in  this  country.  I  meet  then  all  over  in  traveling.  They  find 
no  fault  with  the  Chinamen,  and  t boy  do  not  wish  to  get  rid  of  them  ; 
but  of  this  idle  class  that  tin ong  the  street  here,  1  must  say,  if  you  could 
sweep  them  all  out  of  the  country  we  won  Id  be  bettor  without  them.  If 
you  take  their  sentiment,  I  apprehend  it  would  be  adverse  to  the  Chinese, 
or  anybody  else,  willing  to  give  an  honest  day's  work  for  an  honest 
day's  pay. 

We  have  in  this  State  a  vast  expanse  of  territory.  A  railroad  in  one 
continuous  line  stretches  one  thousand  miles  from  one  end  of  the  State 
to  another.  It  is  an  immense  territory  :  it  18  an  empire.  We  have 
100,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  State."  Now  of  all  these  100,000,000 
acres  of  land  there  are  only  about  5,500,000  of  it  cultivated.  Of  this 
vast  territory,  I  think  that  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  capable  of  being  cnl- 
tivated  —capable  of  being  made  productive.  There  are  under  cultiva- 
tion 5,500,000  acres.  There  are  capable  of  cultivation  in  its  natural 
state  5,000,000  acres  more,  [will  say.  There  is  ot  swamp  land  and  over- 
flowed land  and  tule-land,  land  requiring  to  be  reclaimed,  5,000,000 
acres,  and  that  is  worth  more,  tour  times  more,  than  all  the  land  that 
is  cultivated  in  the  State.  Then  there  are  lands  that  may  be  cult  i vated 
by  irrigation,  25,000,000  acres,  land  which,  without  the  irrigation,  is 
worthless  to  produce  crops.  It  is  fertile  enough,  but  it  does  not  get  rain 
enough,  and  it  is  of  a  sandy  nature.  With  irrigation  it  produces  a  large 
crop,  and  a  great  part  of  it  with  very  little  irrigation.  The  great  mass 
of  the  land  in  the  San  donquin  Valley  is  of  that  character.  It  is  sandy, 
and  the  rain-fall  there  is  light,  but  with  two  irrigations  in  the  course  of 
the  crop  it  will  every  year  produce  a  crop.  Without  those  two  irriga- 
tions it  is  every  year  a  failure. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the 
anti-Chinese  sentiment  in  this  state  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  idle  and 
toating  population  .; 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir;  and  more  than  that — to  the  foreign  popula- 
tion— to  the  Irish.  I  have  tried,  gentlemen,  to  procure  a  list  of  the 
members  of  every  anti-coolie  club  in  this  city.  I  have  sent  a  man  for 
that  purpose  to  demand  a  list.  The  lists  were  made  out,  but  upon  con- 
sultation  with  one  member  of  the  committee,  as  I  was  informed,  they 
refused  to  give  them  to  me;   but  I  got  one,  and   here  it  is,  (producing  a 

paper.) 

If  you  will  read  the  list  Of  names  there  you  will  find  out  that  nearly 
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every  one  of  them  is  an  Irishman,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  find  the 
same  if  you  will  take  the  other  lists.  I  hope  you  will  bring  the  secre- 
taries before  you  and  make  them  produce  their  lists,  ami  1  will  prove  by 
the  poll-lists  of  the  city  that  they  are  not  native-born  Americans,  and 
that  they  do  not  represent  the  American  sentiment. 

Senator  Sargent.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  foreigners  or  Irish- 
men of  this  city  are  a  worthless  and  idle  class  of  people,  and  are  not 
employed  in  our  founderies  .' 

Mr.  BROOKS.  If  I  had  meant  to  have  said  it  I  should  have  said  so.  1 
do  not  wish  to  be  so  understood.  1  do  not  think  si),  and  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  so. 

Senator  Sargent.  You  say  these  men  are  opposed  to  Chinese  im- 
migration, and  would  be  better  off  if  they  won-  swept  out  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Oh,  no;  the  people  here  of  whom  1  .spoke,  when  I  said 
We  would  be  better  oil  if  that  class  of  men  were  swept  out  of  the  Stale, 
are  mostly  Americans  ;   men  w  ho  idle  along  the  street. 

The  generality  of  the  Irish  population, and  the  foreign  born,  are  in- 
dustrious, hard-working  people. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  those  Americans  in  this 
city,  who  entertain  sentiments  opposed  to  the  1 Ihiuese, are  generally  the 
idle  ami  the  floating  population  ' 

Mr.  Brooks.  Xee,  air;  1  mean  to  say  that  if  any  Americans  entertain 

such  opinion,  they  are  of  that  class;  ami  the  imlnst  i  ions,  hard-  work 
in-- American  people  of  the  State  entertaiu  no  sucfa  opinions.  I  think 
there  are  a  greal  many  of  the  Irish  immigrants  who  entertaiu  uo  such 

opinions;  but  then-  is  a  class  t>t  'prejudiced  Irish — t  he  same  class  t  ha  t 
burned  the  hospitals  in    New    Fork;   who  Opposed    the  damned    Dutch 

when  bhey  came  here  j  who  were  opposed  to  negro  labor,  and  who  idled 
the  .Moily  Maguire  societies  in  Pennsylvania.  Thai  class  of  people  are 
the  rabid  anti-coolies  here.  They  form  these  societies,  and  talk  about 
exterminating  the  Chinese.  Borne  of  these  societies  are  secret  socio- 
ties  ami  you  cannot  even  get  to  their  constitution.  If  yon  look  at  this 
constitution  of  the  central  society,  yon  will  see  that  it  is  not  one  that 
ought  to  be  favored.  It  is  one,  I  think,  that  might  be  punished  as  a 
conspiracy. 

I  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  take  the  list  of  officers  and  the  vice-pres- 
idents Of  that   meeting   and  catechise  them,  and  show  to  the  < imillee 

just  who  they  are,  what  sort  of  opinions  they  represent  ;  I  would  show 
that  they  are  of  that  class.  In  this  element  there  enters  a  great  deal  of 
religious  prejudice.  It  is  the  "pagan  Chinee7'  who  enters  a  great  deal  in- 
deed into  their  prejudices,  and  you  will  find  that  they  are  generally  of  that 
class.  That  there  are  some  Americans  who  join  with  them  in  these  gath- 
erings is  very  true.  There  are  some  Americans  who  desire  political  pre- 
ferment, and  the  votes  of  these  people  are  useful.  To  expect  in  such  a 
society  or  movement  as  that  to  find  no  Americans,  would  be  to  expect 
to  find  all  Americans  saints.  I  do  not  expect  it,  and  I  presume  no  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  does. 

I  have  said  that  there  were  25,000,000  acres  in  this  State  capable  of 
cultivation.  Theu,  outside  of  this,  there  are  10,000,000  acres  capable  of 
cultivation  by  new  industries,  such  as  the  raising  of  the  mulberry,  the 
production  of  silk,  teas,  coffees,  cotton,  and  rice.  Jn  fact  everything  that 
is  produced  in  China,  and  everything  that  grows  on  the  earth's  surface 
can  be  produced  iu  California.  I  say  that  these  things  can  be  produced 
on  10,0110,000  acres  of  land,  outside  of  these  valleys,  by  the  assistance  of 
this  labor. 

Theu  there  are,  I  estimate,  about  20,000,000  acres  yet  covered  with 
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forest.  Id  another  part  of  the  State,  bordering  on  the  coast,  there  are 
still  very  extensive  forests,  and  it  is  so  along  the  mountain-chains  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  But  a  great  portion  has  already  been  de- 
■  nuded  of  forest,  and  I  calculate  that  there  are  15,000,000  acres  more 
which  can  be  replenished  with  forest-trees.  Out  of  all  these  101,000,000 
acres  in  t he  State,  I  do  not  think  there  are  to  exceed  15,000,000  acres 
of  absolutely  worthless  land,  and  even  that  may  have  some  value  for 
mineral  purposes.  In  all  this  mass  of  land  there  are  50,000,000  acres  at 
least  which  we  can  make  useful  to  us,  we  can  convert  to  utility,  and 
produce  wealth  by  the  help  of  Chinese  labor.  There  is  nothing  that 
grows  on  the  whole  earth's  surface  that  we  cannot  make  grow  in  the 
State  of  California. 

1  shall  show  by  testimony  before  you  that  the  Chinese  have  added 
vastly  to  the  wealth  of  the  State,  that  they  opened  homes  tor  half  a 
million  of  white  people — five  times  their  own  number — and  that  there 
is  ample  scope  in  the  future  tor  them  to  goon  doing  the  same  thing; 
that  we  have  only  utilized  some  5,000,000  acres  of  this  vast  domain,  and 
that  there  are  some  50,000,000  acres  more  which  we  can  yet  utilize;  but 
we  must  introduce  new  industries. 

There  is  another  thing  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  my  friend 
Mr.  Pixlev  has  alluded  to  it,  and  properly.  I  wish  to  say  that  in  a  great 
deal  Mr.  Pixley  has  said  1  entirely  agree.  We  can  command  the  whole 
trade  of  tlu'  ancient  East  and  the  commerce  of  500,000.000  of  people. 
1  put  the  populatioo  of  China  about  where  he  does,  at 400,000,000 j  but 
then  there  is  .Japan  and  other  countries  bordering  on  China,  making 
altogether  about  500,000,000.  Trade  with  a  people  of  that  magnitude 
is  something  worth  looking  after,  and  it  is  a  trade  that  has  always  dom. 
iuated  the  world.  From  the  time  that  Joseph's  brethren  Bold  him  to  a 
company  of  eastern  merchants  the  nations  that  have  had  the  eastern 
trade  have  been  the  mistress  of  the  world.  Phoenicia,  Spain,  Holland, 
England,  whichever  has  it,  is  mistress. 

Mr.  PlXLEY.  You  assume  thai  we  are  trying  to  drive  out  the  Chinese  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  That  is  the  effect  of  the  policy  that  you  advocate. 

Mr.  PlXLEY.  No;  it  is  to  restrain \ind  regulate,  and  keep  them  with- 
in proper  bounds.  We  have  not  undertaken  to  show  that  we  want  to 
drive  the  Chinamen  out  of  the  country. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  desire,  gentlemen,  to  read  to  you  an  extract,  or  rather 
the  translation  of  an  extract,  from  an  article  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  by  R.  Etadan,  of  July  15th,  L876,  from  a  very  learned  and  ex- 
haustive article  ou  the  subject  of  ;i  trans- Asiatic  railway.  In  the  course 
of  the  article  the  writer  says  this  of  the  Chinese  people: 

"One  thoroughly  informed  concerning  the  extreme  Orient,  M.  le 
Count  Kleczkonski,  has  presented,  in  a  recent  work  upon  the  commer- 
cial future  of  China,  some  reflections  which  deserve  in  a  high  degree  to 
attract  the  attention  of  serious  men.  *  *  *  China,"  says  M.  le 
Klec/.kouski,  "has  more  than  1,000  leagues  of  coast  admirably  watered 
by  an  immense  net  work  of  rivers,  streams,  and  canals.  She  produces 
all  kinds  of  cereals,  grains,  rice,  teas,  silks,  wools,  cottons,  lla.x,  hemp, 
Bugar,  indigo,  tobacco.  The  mountains  and  plains  are  crammed  with 
coal  and  all  sorts  of  minerals.  As  a  retainer  of  specie  she  is  perhaps 
the  richest  country  of  t  he  world.  It  suffices,  to  convince  one  of  I  his,  to 
compute  the  sums  which  during  the  last  thirty  years  the  West  has  paid 

to  her. 

"  Consider,  now.  the  admirable  industry  of  that  people,  the  patience 
and  the  indefatigable  tenacity  of  the  Chinese  workmen,  their  sobriety, 
(heir  frugality,  their  respect   lor  authority,  their  love  of  older  and  of 
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peace,  and  above  all  llieir  contentment  in  ill  fortune  as  well  -is  in  suc- 
cess, their  gaiety  in  the  midst  of  labor.  Pear  in  mind  that  the  aptitude 
of  Chinese  tor  commerce  surpasses  even  that  of  the  Anglo  Saxon,  and 
that  to  that  aptitude  there  is  joined  a  scrupulous  probity,  and  you  will 
comprehend  that  which  is  contained  of  fofce  and  of  power  in  that 
nation  of  400,000,000  souls. 

"Those  who  judge  the  Chinese  from  the  samples  which  they  have 
seen  in  the  ports  and  upon  the  shore,  who  accuse  them  of  indolence,  of 
poltroonery,  of  bad  faith,  and  who,  for  these  line  reasons,  disdain  the 
relations  which  they  might  establish  with  that  people,  have  seen  no 
more  than  the  surface.  To  speak  only  of  the  pretended  bad  Faith  of 
the  Celestials,  the  merchants  who  live  in  china  know  that 'among  no 

Other  people  are  verbal  promises  kept  with  sueh  rigor.      In  what    other 

country,"  asks  M.  de  Kleczkouski,  ••  can  they,  as  they  did  in  <  lliina,  even 
in   1862,  trust   to  men  who   possess  nothing  in   the  world,   600,000  or 

600,000  Ira  ncs  in  silver  or  in  1 1  rails,  lor  the  purpose  of  going  into  t  he  in- 
terior of  the  province  to  buy,  from  village  to  village,  from  hamlet  to 

hamlet,  spices,  sugars,  teas,  or  silks  .'  Numerous  examples  are  met 
with  there  of  suicides,  having  no  oilier  cause  than  the  impossibility  of 

paying  opal  the  approach  of  the  new  yeai  (an  epochal  which  all  accounts 
ouj/ht  to  be  absolutely  liquidated)  debts  contracted  only  by  parol. 
"That  commercial  probity  is  sometimes  carried  even  to  heroism,  as 

is  Hiown  by  an  incident  w  hi  eh  occui  red  at  Canton  in  I860,  at  the  eve  of 
the  burning  of  the  foreign  factories.  The  viceroy,Y6,  issued  an  edict 
condemning  to  the  punishment  of  death  every  native  convicted  of  hold- 
ing the  least  intercourse  with  the  barbarianswho  were  then  at  war  with 
China.  The  French  and  the  English  hastened  toquit  their  counting- 
houses.  One  night  a  Swiss  merchant,  (the  residents  of  that  nation 
were  then  under  the  protection  of  t he  French  flag)  making  prepara- 
tions for  departure,  beheld  entering  one  of  his  <  Shinese  customers,  w  bo, 
assisted  by  many  coolies,  brought  to  him  some  millions  of  dollars  in  in- 
gots of  silver,  which  he  owed  him.  As  the  European  expressed  to  him 
his  surprise  at  such  temerity, at  sueh  ;i  moment,  'I did  no1  wish,' an- 
swered the  Chinaman,  *  that  I  could  f>e  thought  capable  of  having  a  vailed 
myself  of  the  evil  of  circumstances  to  avoid  paying  my  debt.'  Such 
traits  suffice  to  reduce  to  their  true  Value  the  accusations  launched 
against  that  race  by  superficial  travelers."  (K.Kadan,in  Renu  dth  Deux 
Mondcs,Jn)y  15,  1870.) 

Yet  Shaw  undertakes,  from  just  passing  through  China,  to  teH  VOU 
about  their  morals  and  their  religion.  Be  does  not  know  auything 
more  about  their  religion  than  Pixley  does. 

Mr.  PlXLEY.  I  think  it  is  Paley  who  says  there  is  no  answer  to  a 
sneer. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  would  not  say  that  of  Mr.  Pixley,  only  he  talked 
about  "  our  religion  ;v  and  when  I  asked  him  what  our  faith  w;is.  he 
explained  it  to  you.  If  he  does  not  get  any  nearer  to  the  Christian 
religion  than  that,  1  ask  you  if  he  is  likely  to  get  nearer  the  Chinese 
religion  and  morality.  When  he  comes  to  tenti/y,  it  is  all  right  ;  but 
when  he  gets  on  his  horse — his  Pegasus — this  is  the  way  he  goes  off. 
Here  is  a  sample  of  it.  In  talking  about  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Pixley 
said,  February  8,  1873  : 

'*  California  was  originally  settled  by  gamblers,  and  this  early  passion 
has  continued  to  the  present  day,  till  we  may  almost  say  to-day  that 
our  population  is  composed  of  gamblers!  " 

[That  is  the  way  he  talks  about  us.J 

"We  have  some  few  patient  toilers  content  to  work  industriously, 
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(some  few,]  but  the  great  proportion  of  our  business  is  still  to  gamble, 
•  *  *  Iu  the  face  of  all  this  demoralization,  it  is  no  cause  for  surprise 
that  our  boys  and  girls  four  boys  and  girls,  not  those  of  the  Chinaman] 
do  not  grow  up  the  models  ot  virtue  and  propriety.  *  *  *  We 
furnish  billiard  -room  s,  whisky-saloons,  dance-cellars,  melodeons,  and 
brothels  all  over  town,  and  affect  to  be  surprised  that  they  produce 
such  fatal  results." 

That  is  his  picture  of  California.  Now,  I  should  like  to  know  what 
anybody  would  suppose  we  were  upon  reading  that.  Would  he  not 
think  we  were  a  great  deal  worse  than  Mr.  Shaw  pictures  China?  You 
have  beeD  here  but  a  few  days,  but  surely  you  have  seen  miles  and 
miles  of  dwelling-houses  tilled  with  white  families.  You  have  seen 
churches  everywhere,  and  upon  Sunday  you  will  see  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  crowding  to  them  reverently  to  WOrahip  Cud. 
How  does  your  own  experience  agree  with  that  picture  ?  If  he  does  not- 
got  any  nearer  the  truth  in  regard  to  China,  I  prefer  to  take  somebody 
else  for  my  teacher. 

Mr.  Pixley.  Mr.  Brooks  quotes  me  as  some  people  quote  the  Bible, 
by  taking  extracts  and  leaving  out  the  context. 

Mr.   BROOKS.   I  have  read  your  language  just  as  it  appears. 

Mr.  PlXLEY.  I  take  it  for  granted  the  language  is  correct.  By  gam- 
bling, I  referred  to  our  California  and  mining  stocks ;  and  it' you  will 
read  the  rest  you  will  find  that  it  is  an  intelligent  o/x-Nr  o!  the  condi- 
tion of  things  in  our  State. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  If  I  hud  the  whole  speech  here  1  would  read  it.  That  is 
all  I  have  ever  8eeu  of  it,  and  that  sickened  me. 

I  do  not  thmk  it  necessarj  for  me  to  go  through  all  tk-eeharges  which 
were  made,  in  detail,  here.  We  intend  to  introduce  testimony  on 
all  the.se  subjects.  But  the  great  difficulty  is  that  there  is  a  little 
thread  of  truth  somewhere  in  them.  1  do  not  think  the  Chinamen 
are  all  angels,  and  I  do  not  think  everything  about  them  is  lovely. 
There  are  a  greal  many  things  about  every  foreign  people  which  I 
dislike.  I  have  my  American  prejudices,  but  thai  would  not  cause 
me  to  do  them  injustice.  1  rule  every  day  in  the  street  -cars  with 
these  Chinamen,  and  more  of  them  ride  in  the  street  cars,  1  believe,  than 
of  any  other  Foreign  people.  They  are  great  patrons  of  the  street-cars. 
1  have  never  found  out  why  people  so  mean  and  stingy  and  economical 
can  spend  more  money  for  riding  in  the  street-cars  than  the  entire  re- 
mainder ot  t  he  foreign  population.  If  you  will  get  into  these  onmilms 
railroad-cars,  yon  will  nnd  them  continually  crowding  it.  Nobody  cares 
about  it.  I  would  ;i  great  deal  rather  sit  beside  a  clean  Chinaman  than 
a  dirty  white  man.      It  is  a  matter  of  taste,  however. 

Take  six  blocks  of  land  and  crowd  it  with  Chinamen.  I  w;ll  not  say 
as  many  as  Mr.  Pixley  said,  because  there  he  is  again  j  but  I  will  say 
20,000, 15,000,orl0,000peoplecrowdedintothatspace,and  if  the  city  takes 
DO  steps  at  all  to  cleanse  it,  the  place  will  inevitably  We  dirty.  But  take 
a  Chinaman.  He  washes  himself  from  head  to  foot  every  day.  That  is 
his  custom.  There  are  no  people  on  earth  BO  clean  personally  as  China- 
men. Look  at  their  clothes.  You  meet  them  all  J  lie  time;  you  see 
them  on  our  streets;  look  at  1  hem,  ami  compare  them  with  any  other 
laboring  class  and  see  who  is  clean.  It  is  said  that  they  pny  no  tax.  I 
say  that  they  pay  more  than  their  percentage.  They  pay  $100,000 
taxes  in  this  city.  I  would  take  one  hall'  or  a  quarter  of  what  they  con- 
tribute to  the  treasury,  and  I  would  make  Chinatown  as  clean  as 
this  room  is,  as  clean  as  any  place  can  be.  Take,  say,  20,000  people  and 
put  them  into  a  place  like  that — traveling  people,  people  who  are  not 
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permanently  located,  have  no  interest  in  the  place  at  ; *  1 1 — and  furnish 
them  no  means  of  getting  rid  of  their  dirt,  the  place  will  inevitably  be 
dirty.  Ithasbeen  said  that  they  crowd  our  almshouses.  That  was  oue  of 
the  charges  made  against  them.  1  asked  the  keeper  of  the  almshouse 
here  to  report  to  me  on  this  question,  and  this  is  his  report  : 

Almshouse — Number  of  inmates  admitted  from  May  I.  1870,  to  Septembei  20,  187B, 
3,26:5,  of  which  there  were  Chiuameu 

How  many? 

Six. 

Six  Chinamen!  That  is  the  way  they  crowd  our  almshouses  in  this 
State. 

Senator  Sargent.  Have  you  any  statistics  of  the  hospitals  1 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  have  them  not  here  :  but  have  ca  led  for  them  and  in- 
tend to  present  them.  1  shall  present  statistics — figures  that  will  nut 
lie. 

Senator  SARGENT.  I  think  there  are  nol  many  in  the  almshouse,  but 
that  the  hospital  records  will  show  very  many. 

Mr.  PiXLEY.  The  hospital  and  prisons. 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  statistics  of  the  hospital  do  not  show  anything  like 
the  proportion  of  Chinese  to  white  men. 

Senator  SARGENT.  They  show  a  great  many. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Some  arc  taken  mil  and  carried  to  the  hospitals  against 
their  will  ;  few  go  voluntarily.  It  is  said  they  will  not  respect  ourlaw. 
The  whole  number  of  cases  brought  in  the  district  courts  in  this  citj 
was  66,683;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  you  cannot  And  in  that  Dumber 
one  hundred  actions  brought  against  Chinamen  to  compel  the  perform 
ance  of  a  contract  or  to  punish  its  breach.  It  has  i>.  en  said  before  yon 
and  before  our  State  senate  that  the  Ohinese  quarter  is  a  mass  of  vice 
and  crime  sweltering  there  together.  You  see  a  mass  of  industrious 
Chinese  laborers  all  around  who  have  to  live  somewhere.  Do  tbej  Dot 
live  there?  It  is  said  that  this  is  a  terrible  criminal  element,  but  what 
is  the  state  of  our  city  .'  Here  is  a  c'n\  of  250,000  inhabitants— a  big 
city,  and  a  commercial  city.  Every  one  knows  that  in  a  port  vice  con- 
gregates; and  yet  this  whole  city  is  kept  in  older  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty  policemen. 

After  having  heard  some  ^\'  the  accounts  of  this  ten  ible  cess  pool,  you 
would  think,  of  course,  it  requires  at  least  five  bnndred  policemen  to 
take  care  of  it, ;  but  this  whole  city  has  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  police- 
men. Yet  they  make  more  arrests  than  any  other  one  hundred  and  fifty 
policemen,  probably,  in  the  world.  1  say,  and  I  do  not  believe  anybody 
will  deny  it  who  will  inquire  into  the  matter,  that  there  is  uo  city  in  the 
world  of  its  size  where  property  and  life  are  as  safe  as  in  San  Francisco. 
I  think  the  statistics  will  show  it.  If  you  take  the  police  report  you 
will  find  that  the  arrests  in  the  year  are  20,180.  That  is  prett)  good'  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  policemen.  Out  of  that  number  of  arrests  7,643 
are  for  drunkenness.  More  than  one-third  are  for  drunkenness,  and  not 
oue  of  these  is  a  Chinaman.  I  do  not  think  any  man  e\  er  saw  a  drunken 
Chinaman  on  our  streets.  I  do  not  myself  remember  ever  to  have  seen 
one  during  my  entire  residence  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  prevalence  of  the  use  of  opium  among 
them,  and  -what  are  its  effects  I 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  am  informed  by  those  who  have  employed  them,  and 
who  will  testify  before  you,  that  not  oue  out  of  twenty  uses  opium  at  air; 
and  for  one  to  be  addicted  to  the  use  of  opium  so  as  to  affect  him  physi- 
cally, there,  is  not  one  per  cent.  Opium,  when  used  iu  excess,  has  the 
same  effect,  physically,  a  good  deal,  as  liquor. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  it  produce  violence  ? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Not  at  all.  It  stupefies,  but  it  renders  the  body  less 
capable  of  labor.  You  never  see  a  Chinaman  wallowing  in  the  gutter 
or  staggering  along  the  street,  or  Bleeping  it  out  on  the  sidewalks,  or 
getting-  into  rows  and  disorders  on  the  streets.  If  he  smokes  opium,  ho 
takes  a  little  wbiffin  his  store;  and  there  are  dens  where  they  smoke 
opium  to  intoxication. 

Senator  Sargent.  You  say  they  rlo  not  have  rows  among  them- 
selves; but  sometimes  very  deadly  ones  have  occurred. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  mean  they  do  not  get  into  rows  in  the  street  from 
smoking  opinm  as  drunken  men  do.  1  before  disavowed  for  the  Chinese 
the  condition  of  angels.  They  certainly  light,  and  light  light  good  ones. 
The  idea  that  a  Chinaman  is  a  coward  is  simply  ridiculous.  A  China- 
man always  stands  his  ground  if  he  has  half  a  chance,  and  sometimes 
among  themselves  They  fight  like  the  very  devil.  There  are  sometimes 
among  these  Chinamen  the  bloodiest  rows  1  ever  heard  of;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  witb  proper  officers,  and  with  proper  discipline,  they  would 
make  excellent  soldiers.  They  are  perfectly  obedient  and  orderly  when 
disciplined.  As  to  fear,  I  never  saw  one  who  had  a  chance  who  would 
not  stand  his  ground.  1  have  seen  plenty  of  them. 
Assaults,  6,374. 

I  do  not  think  many  of  these  are  Chinamen. 
I  Obscene  Inn  pun  pp.  1,418. 

[  do  not  believe  one  of  these  are  Chinamen;  there  might  have  been 
one  or  two.  The  first  part  of  the  English  language  which  a  foreigner 
1<  ams   is  that  part  of  it  :  he  learns  to  BWear  in  English. 

It  is  said  they  produce  danger  from  tire  ;  but  I  have  no  recollection 
of  one  siugle  building  destroyed  by  lire  in  that  quarter;  and  I  shall 
cause  testimony  to  be  brought  before  you  on  this  subject. 

It  is  said  that  their  life  here  is  productive  of  disease.  Here  again 
the  statistics  will  determine  the  question.  It  can  be  told  whether  more 
diseases  emanate  from  that  quarter  than  from  other  quarters  of  the 
city.  I  venture  to  state  that  there  are  Other  quarters  in  the  city  which 
are  clean  and  open  to  :  tie  air  that  originate  more  disease  than  is  origi- 
nated there.  You  will  always  smell  the  smoke  ol  opium  ;  and  to  foreign 
noses  it  is  strange,  and  to  some  even  agreeable.  They  have  many 
viands  which  we  do  not  use,  and  the  odor  of  these  is  not  agreeable 
to  us.  The  smell  of  their  varnish  is  not  agreeable.  You  smelt  all 
those  things  when  you  go  among  them,  compounded  and  run  together, 
like  the  perfumes  of  Cologne.  Whether  you,  with  your  an  educated 
nostrils,  will  be  able  to  analyze  and  separate  this  smell,  I  do  not  know  ; 
but  I  myself  believe  t  lie  smoke  of  opium  is  a  disinfectant.  1  believe  a 
candid  and  fair  report  on  this  subject  will  show  that  less  disease  origi- 
nates there,  :iiid  that  of  those  who  are  sick  more  of  them  get  well.  Dr. 
Meares  has  been  making  an  inspection  of  that  place,  lie  announced,  in 
the  first  place,  in  the  papers,  that  the  same  proportion  died  of  Chinese 
sick  that  there  died  of  white  people;  and  when  it  is  considered,  as  he 
charged,  that  the  Chinese  kept  their  small-pox  patients  there  in  China- 
town, in  this  crammed,  crowded  place,  you  would  wonder  that  the  whole 
Of  them  do  not  die  like  rotten  sheep,  lie  got  the  police  and  went  through 
the  quarters,  opening  every  door,  and  adding  an  additional  stmk  to  Chi- 
natown. What  did  he  find  ?  After  some  days'  labor  he  could  not  find  any 
smallpox  patients  in  Chinatown,  and  he  got  two  or  three  in  a  Chinese 
wash-house  outside  fas  the  newspapers  said)  and  brought  them  in  ;  and 
then  toward  the  close  of  his   investigation  he  scared  up  a  do/en    con- 
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valescents.  That  was  not  a  bad  showing  for  Chinatown.  Just  consider 
this  matter.  Suppose  yon  had  a  sick  brother  in  your  boose,  and  you 
felt  perfectly  confident  that  you  could  cure  him;  the  city  physician 
comes  along  and  says,  "-You  must  not  have  that  man  there;  1  will  take 
him  out  to  the  hospital;"  and  you  felt  that  it  they  took  him  there  he 
would  die.  Would  you  not  feel  very  much  as  if  the  man  was  mur- 
dered? I  have  no  doubt  that  is  the  way  the  Chinamen  feel  about  that. 
They  have  their  own  ideas  about  sanitary  matters  and  medical  matters, 
and  they  do  not  agree  with  oars;  and  ours,  unfortunately,  do  not  agree 
with  the  past  medical  knowledge  a  few  years  back.  We  arc  changing 
continually;  and  1  have  no  doubt  we  could  learu  from  them.  We  vac- 
cinate, and  vaccination  runs  out.  They  inoculate,  and  they  have  a  per- 
fect faith  in  their  power  to  control  the  disease,  whether  it  is  contracted 
naturally  or  by  inoculation.  The  deaths  from  Bmall-pox  among  the 
Chinese  in  these  crowded  holes  are  not  greater  t  han  the  deaths  Horn 
small-pox  in  the  hospitals,  with  all  the  aid  of  nursing,  air,  diet,  and  every* 
thing. 

Then  you  have  heard  something  about  this  cubic  air  law,  which  was 
passed  to  compel  the  Chinese  bo  be  taken  out  of  their  own  dormitories  and 
put  them  in  pestiferous  cells  of  the  city  prison — an  underground  hole 
which  would  be  a  disgrace  and  a  shame  to  any  communit  \ .  1  wish  you 
WOnld  look  at  that  place.  It  is  in  the  basemen  1  o\'  the  city  hall,  en- 
tirely underground,  into  the  narrow  quarters  of  thai  place  yon  cram 
more  Chinamen  than  are  slee| ting  in  less  t  han  .'.(lit  cubic  feet  of  air  in  all 
Chinatown,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  1  do  not  think  any  respectable 
medical  authority  will  say  that  any  disease  ever  originates  irom  Bleeping 
in  less  than  500  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  I  never  heard  of  a  law  being  en- 
forced against  any  one  but  a  Chinaman.  This  pregnant  tact  ap] 
from  the  statistics  of  the  State. 

In  regard  to  the  State's  prison  of  this  State,  Dr.  Taliaferra,  who  is  the 
physician  of  the  State's  prison,  says,  in  one  pari  of  his  report,  that  they 
are  con  lined  in  cells — mind  you,  cells  of  stone  with  a  little  opening  on  one 
side  only,  and  a  square  hole  in  the  door-way — where  they  have  less  Hum, 
150  cubic  feet  of  air  to  tin-  man.  All  those  who  are  confined  in  the  cells 
in  the  State's  prison  are  confined  to  that  quantity  of  air.  in  another 
part  of  his  same  report  he  sa\  s,  "I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  thai  not 
a  single  case  of disease  has  originated  in  the  prison?    What  on  earth  is  the 

use  of  oppressing  these  people — taking  them  by  the  dozen  and  putting 
them  in  prison  and  making  them  pay  ten  dollars  apiece,  for  simply 
sleeping  in  the  place  where  they  choose  to  sleep,  which  hurts  nobodj  .' 
Instead  of  diverting  this  labor  to  our  own  use,  there  has  been  a  suc- 
cession of  legislation  against  them  from  the  beginning  down  to  this 
day.  At  the  very  first  we  commenced  legislating  against  them.  Half 
of  the  revenue  of  the  State  was  raised  out  of  the  Chinese  miners.  That 
continued  until  the  Federal  Government  put  a  stop  to  it  and  declared 
it  unconstitutional.  I  believe  the  State  supreme  court  declared  it  un- 
constitutional. From  that  time  down,  they  have  gone  on  oppressing 
them.  I  wish  to  indorse  all  that  has  been  said  by  my  colleague  about 
Mr.  McCoppin.  He  has  always  stood  by  law,  and  in  favor  of  equality 
and  equal  rights  before  the  law,  and  against  irregular  legislation.  The 
legislation  was  aimed  at  the  Chinese,  but  the  legislature  was  ashamed 
to  avow  it.  There  was  legislation  against  the  foreign  miner  generally, 
but  it  was  enforced  only  against  the  Chinese.  There  was  legislation 
against  houses  of  prostitution  generally,  but  it  was  enforced  only  against 
the  Chinese.  The  500  cubic  feet  of  air  law  was  against  all  persons,  but 
it  was  enforced  only  against  the  Chinese.     The  ordinance  to  cut  oil"  the 
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hair  was  in  terms  applied  to  all,  but  intended  for  nothing  on  earth  but 
to  touch  the  Chiuese  iu  their  religion — in  their  tenderest  feelings.  I 
will  not  go  through  all  the  topics  of  legislation.  The  laundry  ordiuauce 
was  of  the  same  kind;  the  basket  ordinance  was  of  the  same  kiud. 
There  has  been  this  continued  legislation  against  the  Chinese.  Then, 
when  some  of  them  had  been  here  a  number  of  years,  thinking  they 
might  safely  do  it,  they  went  to  get  naturalized,  aud  there  was  a  general 
movement  in  that  direction,  because  the  idea  got  abroad  that  they 
might  be  naturalized.  You  know  very  well  that  some  of  our  people 
applied  immediately  aud  urgently  to  Congress,  and  at  the  last  session 
you  amended  the  act  so  as  to  exclude  them  from,  naturalization.  You 
ask,  "Do  these  people  have  homesteads  |»  How  can  they  have  home- 
steads I  How  can  a  Chinaman  have  a  homestead?  Can  he  be  natural- 
ized I 

Senator  Sargent.  That  has  no  relation  to  the  United  States  home- 
stead law. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Unless  he  is  a  citizen  he  cannot  take  up  the.  land. 

Senator  SARGENT.  That  is  not  the  kind  of  homestead  the  State  law 
refers  to.  The  lands  may  be  taken  by  anybody,  aud  he  will  be  protected 
to  the  extent  of  $5,000. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Would  any  white  man  on  earth  go  to  a  country  when 
treated  in  that  wa,\  .'  Would  he  buy  a  homestead  and  bring  there  his 
Wife  and  family  i  Is  that  tin'  way  we  are  to  get  the  China  trade?  Is 
that  the  way  we  are  to  have  these  people  domiciled  among  us  ?  When 
you  look  at  the  history  of  these  people  from  the  beginning  down  to  this 
day,  it  is  a  wonder  that  they  even  stay  here,  and  it  is  no  wonder  at  all 
that  they  do  not  bring  their  families  here. 

1  will  not  detain  the  committee  longer  than  to  say  that  on  all  these 
points  we  shall  call  witnesses,  and  the  committee  will  find  that  they  are 
among  the  best  people  in  the  State  of  California,  and  those  most  compe- 
tent to  know  the  merits  of  this  question. 

San  Francisco,  October  23,  1876. 
Mr.  Pixley.  We  desire,  if  the  commission  please,  to  say  that  the 
scope  of  the  argument  taken  by  the  friends  of  the  Chinese  is  broader 
than  we  assumed  it  to  be,  or  ever  laid  it  down  to  be.  We  have  never 
asked,  no]-  has  public  opinion  gone  in  the  direction  of  asking,  to  exclude 
the  Chinese  who  are  now  among  ns  from  all  the  lights  which  they  have 
acquired  under  the  treaty  and  under  the  law.  Nor  has  public  opinion 
gone  so  far  as  to  exclude  any  Chinese  from  coming,  but  it  is  more  cor- 
rectly chartered  out  ami  represented  by  the  idea  of  Senator  Sargent  set 
forth  in  his  speeches  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Piper, 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, that  chiuese  immigration  shall  be  so  placed  within  the  power  of 
Congress  that  it  may  be  regulated  and  restrained.  The  present  agita- 
tion has  arisen  in  view  of  the  presence  of  400,000,000  of  people  across 
this  ocean  standing  face  to  face  with  only  40,<M)0,000  people  on  this  side. 
and  the  practical  tact  that  it  costs  less  money  to  come  from  Hong-Kong 
to  San  Francisco  than  from  Chicago  or  Omaha  to  San  Francisco.  This 
excitement  and  agitation,  which  was  not  excessive  but  natural,  came  up 
in  the  presence  of  a  new  influx  of  immigration  that  was  bringing  at  the 
rate  of  three,  four,  and  live  thousand  a  mouth.  In  the  presence  ol  that 
agitation  the  great  public  meeting  was  held  on  the  5th  of  April,  in 
answer  to  the  general  charge  that  this  representation  of  our  side  is  the 
Irish  and  the  Catholic,  the  low  and  the  irresponsible,  the  pool',  the  idle, 
and  the  worthless,  I  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  that  meeting 
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was  presided  over  by  the  governor  of  this  commonwealth,  the  lieuten- 
ant-governor acting  as  vice-president,  the  major  of  the  city  government 
calling  the  meeting  to  order  and  acting  also  as  vice  president,  and  fifty 
or  sixty  of  the  most  reputable  gentlemen  of  our  leading  professions,  the 
bar,  the  clergy,  and  the  medical  profession,  bankers,  merchants,  and 
business-men,  loaning  their  names,  writing  their  own  petition,  so  that 
we  might  not  make  the  mistake  to  give  their  authority  as  an  indorse- 
ment of  their  feeling  in  regard  to  this  thing  in  the  community.  Then 
we  referred  to  the  attitude  of  the  two  great  national  parties  here  bo  show 
that  it  is  not  a  matter  ot  political  opinion  but  a  matter  oi'  most  Univer- 
sal feeling,  and  stated  the  fact  that  all  the  press  united  upon  this  (pies 
tion  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  the  history  of  this  State 

The  character  of  the  question  we  Shall  prove.  At  this  meeting,  thus 
presided  over,  the  second  resolution  passed  was  as  follows: 

Resolved,  Tjmt  the  people  <>f  California,  in  theft  pi  rfeel  loyally  to  tin'  Government  ami 
the  law,  recognize  their  duty  t<>  the  Chinese  now  among  us,  promising  them  protection  Mid 
nil  their  rights,  ami  a  guarantee  of  all  the  privileges  t>>  which  they  are  entitled  und< 

iug  laws. 

We  recognize  tin1  duty  upon  ourselves  as  eitizens  to  protect  these 
people  wh<»  have  come  among  us  by  virtue  ofoui  treaties,  ami  are  hero 

by  our  invitation  as  it  were. 

Tnen,  again,  we  shall  ask  the  commission  to  remember  that  at  the 
very  time  t  his  prejudice  was  supposed  to  In-  BO  Bl  rong  And  public  excite- 
ment so  great ,  the  <  'hiuese  companies  assented  t<>  the  idea  thai  it  was 
to  their  injury  and  ours  that  tins  large  immigration  should  encouraged, 
and  they  did  do  what  they  could  in  the  way  of  writing  and  telegraph- 
ing and  uniting  with  us,  and  have  contributed  to  arrest  ami  stay  that 
immigration.  Now,  the  attorney  of  the  six  companies,  occupying,  I  be- 
lieve, avowedly  that  position,  and  in  the  presence  of  three  or  four  ol  the 
most  influential  Chinese  who  are  of  the  Biz  companies,  states  that  they 
would  hail  with  pleasure  the  opportunity  for  those  who  are  here  to  re- 
turn, recognizing  the  general  idea  that  they  should  he  inhibited  from 
coming  in  numbers.  Keeping, as  I  will,  steadily  in  mind  the  fact  that 
this  commission  is  here  for  the  purpose' of  obtaining  such  informal  ion  us 
shall  lead  to  intelligent  legislation  upon  this  question,  we  may  avoid 
delaying  the  commission  by  going  into  questions  that  are  extrinsic  ami 

not  to  the  issue  of  this  ease,  confining  ourselves  to  the  general  idea  that 
legislation  is  not  directed  to  the  point  of  ex  rinding  them  from  our  coast, 
nor  to  return  from  the  coast  those  who  are  already  here  and  who  are 
respectable,  decent  citizens.  As  to  our  treatment  of  the  Chinese  and 
their  being  stoned  and  bruised,  the  commission  will  find  it  to  he  a  most 
gross  exaggeration,  and  one  which  does  our  people  rank  and  cruel  injus- 
tice. There  never  has  been  a  Chinaman  hilled,  I  believe,  in  the  history 
of  our  State  in  anything  like  an  faneute  or  anything  likes  riot.  There  have 
been  no  riots  between  Chinese  and  others.  At  the  time  when  this  great 
meeting  was  held  and  when  their  attorney  was  patrolling  t  lie  lowest 
places  of  the  Chinese  quarters  where  the  Chinese  congregate,  the  whole 
iufluence.  of  the  press,  the  better  public  opinion  throughout  the  comma* 
nity,  the  sentiment  of  the  orator  at  that  meeting,  was  that  there  should 
be  no  violence  lest  it  should  prejudice  our  side  of  the  question  and  raise 
up  for  them  a  sympathy  which  would  be  deserved  if  we  treated  them 
badly,  and  that  they  did  not  deserve  in  the  present  attitude.  We  point 
with  pride  to  the  fact  that  in  all  the  long  history  of  this  antagonism 
between,  if  you  please  to  call  it  so,  our  poorer  white  classes  and  this 
invading  laboring-class,  there  really  has  been  no  wrong  perpetrated 
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upon  tbem  except  that  which  comes  from  what  is  better  termed  annoy- 
ances generally  by  irresponsible  boys. 

Mr.  Bee.   Mr.  Chairman,  may  1  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  I 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bee.  1  wish  to  present  the  followiug  books  for  the  examination 
of  the  commission,  for  they  will  cut  some  figure  in  this  investigation. 
[Producing  books.]  They  are  known  as"  the  four  books,"  the  Chinese 
classics.  They  represent  in  their  schools  the  same  as  the  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  readers  in  our  common  schools.  It  is  a  translation 
recently  made  of  a  work  which  has  been  in  existence  for  over  two 
thousand  years.  You  can  judge  of  the  work  by  a  glance  at  the  margin. 
You  commence  at  the  back  and  read  in  a  contrary  direction  as  all  books 
are  read  in  Chinese. 

Mr.  PlXLEY.  Do  all  these  volumes  form  the  same  work? 

Mr.  Bee.  They  are  all  the  same  work,  four  volumes.  1  wish  to  say 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Pixley  that  we  pledged  ourselves  to  substantiate  the 
charges  we  made  in  our  argument  tiie  other  day,  and  we  hope  to  do  so. 
We  shall  show  to  the  committee  that  there  has  been  no  exaggeration  in 
reference  to  the  outrages  perpetrated  upon  these  people. 

Mr.  PlXLEY.  1  do  not  want  to  get  up  a  discussion  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Bee.  We  propose  to  prove  pretty  much  all  our  assertions.  It 
was  a  very  easy  matter  to  call  a  public  meeting  at  the  time  the  meeting 
was  called  at  Union  Hall.  At  that  time  no  citizen  dared  to  refuse  the 
use  of  his  name  as  vice-president. 

Frederick  F.  Low,  sworn  and  examined  : 

Mr.  Pixley.  Without  going  through  all  the  usual  preliminary  for- 
malities, I  will  state  that  Governor  Low  was  formerly  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  this  State,  collector  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  subse- 
quently governor,  ami  later  minister  to  China,  where  he  resided  for — how 
many  years? 

The  Witness.  I  was  there  about  three  years  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Pixley.  He  returned  to  this  city  about  two  years  ago. 

The  Witness.  I  returned  to  the  city  three  years  ago.  I  returned  ir 
the  autumn  of  1873. 

Mr.  PlXLEY.  And  he  is  now  the  manager  of  the  Anglo-California 
Bank.  (To  the  witness.)  Have  yon  seen  and  read  the  interrogatories 
which  have  been  propounded  by  this  commission  touching  the  investi- 
gation of  the  Chinese  question  1 — A.  1  saw  them  in  the  newspapers  a 
few  days  ago,  but  I  could  not  now  state  what  they  are  unless  they  were 
placed  before  me. 

Q.  From  your  observation  of  the  Chinese  when  occupying  your  offi- 
cial position,  and  your  knowledge  of  the  State  of  California  and  its  citi- 
zens since  1840,  will  you  give  to  the  commission  your  opinion  as  to  the 
desirableness  of  Chinese  immigration  and  its  influence  upon  the  prog- 
ress, prosperity,  and  welfare  of  our  State? — A.  That  is  a  very  broad 
question,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  man,  within 
the  purview  of  evidence,  to  state  his  opinions  without,  perhaps,  being 
misunderstood.  Taking  our  system  of  government  in  its  broad  sense, 
of  course  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  immigration  of  any  people  who 
cannot  assimilate,  amalgamate,  and  become  part  and  parcel  of  this  Gov- 
ernment and  of  its  people  is  a  disadvantage  per  86.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  negro,  with  the  Mongolian,  with  the  Malay,  or  any  race  that  is  prac- 
tically incapable  of  amalgamation  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race:  but  to  pre- 
vent such  immigration,  with  the  world  lessened  in  size,  as  it  is  practically, 
by  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  steam-communication,  and  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  is  diffused  throughout  the  world,  is  practically  impossible,  unless 
0  c  i 
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we  would  go  back  to  the  darker  ages  of  China  and  isolate  ourselves,  and 
build  up  a  great  wall,  perhaps,  to  keep  the  people  from  coming  from  the 
North,  and  blockade  our  ports  to  keep  people  from  coming  in  from  the 
East  and  West. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Have  we  not  laws  by  which  we  limit  the  number  of  any  kiud  of 
passengers  who  come  here  in  vessels  from  Europe,  providing  that  so 
much  space  shall  be  allotted  ? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Are  not  those  laws  usually  enforced  practically  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Could  not  those  laws  be  extended  to  the  influx  of  an  extremely  un- 
desirable people  % — A.  I  know  no  reason  why  they  may  not. 

Q.  Then  can  we  not  do  it  otherwise  than  by  building  a  Chinese  wall 
and  blockading  our  ports'? — A.  Possibly. 

By  Mr.  PlXLEY : 

Q.  Did  you  hear  our  statement  generally,  that  the  object  sought  by 
our  people  is  not  to  prevent,  but  to  regulate  Chinese  immigration  1 — A. 
I  merely  stated  the  broad  principles  which  underlie  the  answer  to  your 
question  as  to  the  influence  of  the  immigration  of  Chinese  into  the 
United  States. 

Q.  From  what  part  of  China  do  these  emigrants  mostly  come  ?— A. 
Permit  me  to  state  that  nearly  all  the  evidence  which  I  can  give  (and 
perhaps  I  know  as  much  about  it  as  almost  any  witness  von  would  be 
likely  to  call  before  you,  and  the  same  is  true  of  any  other  witness)  will 
be  not  personal  knowledge,  but  impressions  gathered  from  what  knowl- 
edge I  have  been  able  to  obtain.  I  do  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
where  the  Chinameu  come  from,  but  I  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  per- 
mit me  to  swear  that,  according  to  my  best  knowledge  and  belief,  they 
practically  all  come  from  the  province  of  Kwang-tung,  in  China;  that 
is,  they  are  natives  of  that  province,  which  is  the  most  southern  prov- 
ince in  China,  of  which  Canton  is  the  capital.  Canton  is  the  anglicised 
word  of  that  name.  The  name  of  the  city  of  Canton  was  formerly 
Kwang  tung.  I  believe  that  practically  all  of  these  passengers  emigrate 
lrom  the  port  of  Hong-Kong  to  San  Francisco. 

Q.  Hong-Kong  is  an  English  port  ? — A.  It  is  an  English  port. 

Q.  And  an  independent  port  ? — A.  It  is  not  an  independent  port.  It 
is  a  colony,  a  free  port. 

Q.  I  mean  to  say  independent  of  the  Chinese  ? — A.  Entirely  so,  as 
much  as  Liverpool.  The  island  of  Hong-Kong  was  ceded  to  Great 
Britain,  and  it  is  hers  in  fee  and  in  fact.  She  established  a  colony  there, 
called  by  a  name  which  never  figures  anywhere  in  public,  the  colony  of 
Victoria. 

Q.  If  you  know,  state,  please,  what  is  the  class  of  people  who  emi- 
grate from  this  province  of  Kwang-tung,  and  uuder  what  conditions  they 
come  to  California.  First,  their  males;  second,  their  females. — A.  Judg- 
ing by  the  Chinese  that  I  see  here,  and  from  what  I  know,  practically, 
all  the  male  emigrants  are  what  may  be  denominated  laborers.  There 
are  a  few  merchants,  but  they  are  few  as  compared  with  the  whole. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  "  coolie  V — A.  "  Coolie,"  in 
China,  is  simply  "  laborer."  As  applied  to  immigration,  it  has  become  a 
synonym  for  contract  labor.  For  instance,  in  China  I  hire  house  serv- 
ants, cooks,  and  hostlers;  and  then  there  is  a  certaiu  quantity  of  gen- 
eral work,  such  as  cleaning  lamps,  making  fires,  and  bringing  water, 
which  is  a  lower  class  of  labor,  and  we  denominate  those  as  coolies, 
such  as  water-coolie,  fire-coolie,  lamp-coolie.  Therefore,  in  China  coolie 
means  simply  the  common  ungraded  class  of  labor ;  but  when  applied 
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to  emigration  it  has  become  associated  with  those  who  have  gone  to 
Havana,  to  Peru,  and  to  other  places,  under  contract.  When  we  speak 
of  coolie-emigration,  it  is  generally  accepted  and  received  as  contract 
labor,  hired  in  China  to  serve  tor  a  certain  number  of  years  out  of  the 
country. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  wages  of  that,  the  lowest  class  of  unskilled 
labor,  in  the  province  of  which  you  speak  ? — A.  I  should  say  that  from 
three  to  five  dollars  per  month,  or  its  equivalent,  would  be  a  fair  state- 
ment of  the  wages. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  female  immigrants  to  our  port  ? — A. 
I  know  nothing  of  them  except  from  public  report. 

Q.  From  such  opinions  as  you  have  gathered  here  and  there  in  refer- 
ence to  them  ? — A.  There  may  be  some  wives  of  merchants  who  come, 
but  I  infer  that  by  far  the  larger  portion,  perhaps  nine-tenths,  or  niue- 
teen-twentieths,  are  prostitutes,  or  women  brought  here  for  the  purpose 
of  prostitution. 

Q.  Is  the  business  of  prostitution  regarded  in  their  circle  of  society 
as  legitimate  or  otherwise? — A.  You  speak  of  their  circle.  What  do 
you  mean  ? 

Q.  I  mean  among  themselves ;  not  amoug  the  women,  but  among  the 
cooly  class. 

A.  Prostitution  in  China  is  regarded  with  more  aversion  and  disgust 
by  respectable  Chinese  than  it  is,  if  possible,  by  Americans  or  Euro- 
peans, and  a  prostitute  is  more  of  a  pariah  in  Chinese  society  than  among 
Americans.  But  with  the  common  class  of  laborers  who  come  here,  un- 
doubtedly there  is  a  looser  opinion  in  regard  to  it;  and  without  being 
able  to  form  any  very  correct  judgment,  I  should  say  that  it  is  not  looked 
upon  with  that  severity  which  it  is  by  the  officials  and  the  better  classes 
at  home. 

Q!  Do  you  not  infer  that  prostitution  is  a  recognized  profession  there, 
in  fact  outranking  that  of  cooper,  barber,  and  other  lower  pursuits? — 
A.  No;  it  may  be  considered  at  the  bottom.  lean  best  illustrate  to  the 
committee,  perhaps,  the  favor  in  which  prostitution  is  held  by  stating 
that  after  a  graduate  shall  have  passed  his  examinations  which  will  en- 
title him  to  official  position,  he  has  to  bring  affirmative  testimony  before 
he  takes  office  that  none  of  his  family,  for  so  many  removes,  has  ever 
been  guilty  of  being  a  public  prostitute.  Unless  he  can  bring  affirma- 
tive testimony  to  that  effect,  he  cannot  occupy  the  position,  although  he 
may  have  passed  through  all  the  examinations  which  fit  him  for  it. 

Q.  Those  examinations  are  in  the  classics? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  works  of  Confucius  and  Meucius? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  stated  in  your  examination  before  the  Senate  committee  that 
the  average  wages  of  a  common  laborer  were  from  ten  to  twenty  cents  a 
day? — A.  I  do  not  recollect.  I  only  saw  that  pamphlet  last  night;  I 
was  never  able  to  get  hold  of  it  before. 

Mr.  Bee.  It  may  be  as  well  to  object  right  here  to  calling  attention  to 
testimony  which  has  been  published. 

The  Witness.  My  answer  is  the  same.  I  will  say  from  three  to  five 
dollars  a  month. 

Senator  Sargent,  (acting  chairman.)  It  is  hardly  a  question  of  ob- 
jection or  non-objection.  The  parties  do  not  appear  here  as  lawyers.  So 
far  as  they  volunteer  to  assist  the  committee,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
their  assistance,  but  we  trust  it  will  not  be  considered  that  this  is  such 
an  examination  and  cross-examiuation  that  the  time  of  the  committee 
is  to  be  taken  up  by  arguments  on  the  admissibility  of  evidence. 
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Mr.  Bee.  I  merely  made  the  objection  because  the  gentlemen  ask  to 
have  that  testimony,  as  a  whole,  laid  before  the  committee. 

The  Witness.  My  testimony  before  I  never  saw  until  hist  evening, 
when  some  one  handed  me  a  copy  of  that  pamphlet,  and  1  cannot  say 
how  correctly  it  is  reported. 

Q.  (By  Mr^PiXLEY.)  As  to  the  marital  relation,  is  the  custom  of  China 
polygamous  or  otherwise?  Explain  what  you  understand  it  to  be  in 
China. — A.  I  understand  the  custom  of  marriage  in  China  to  be  that  the 
parents  of  children,  both  male  and  female,  betroth  their  children  with 
such  advantageous  arrangements  as  may  be  ;  and  that  children,  whether 
boys  or  girls,  have  no  part  or  lot  in  the  matter  of  their  betrothal.  Par- 
ents attend  to  all  that,  and  when  the  children  arrive  at  a  proper  age  they 
are  married.  After  a  man  is  married  and  has  one  wife,  I  understand  it 
to  be  quite  in  keeping  and  not  repugnant  to  the  law— perhaps  it  has 
grown  up  from  long  custom — that  he  be  allowed  to  take  subsequent 
wives,  and  that  is  more  in  the  nature  of  purchase  than  of  betrothal.  If 
a  poor  mau  has  an  extra  number  of  daughters  that  be  is  nnable  to  be- 
troth regularly,  and  some  married  man  fancies  one  of  them,  and  saj  s,  u  I 
will  give  you  so  many  taels,  and  take  good  care  of  your  daughter,"  he 
takes  her  and  she  becomes  a  second,  third,  or  fourth  wife.  She  goes  into 
the  same  household ;  is  subordinate  to  the  first  wife;  ami  the  children 
of  all  are  legitimate. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN: 

Q.  Are  they  married?  Is  there  a  ceremony  of  marriage  for  a  second 
or  third  wife? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is.  1  think  that  comes  merely 
from  the  custom  and  his  announcing  that  this  is  his  second,  third,  or 
fourth  wife,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Q.  Does  the  taking  of  a  second  or  third  wife  affect  the  respectability 
of  a  man  in  society  ? — A.  Not  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  J3m< 
peror  himself — the  young  Emperor — was  married  In  the  spring  of  is?;;. 
when  I  was  there,  they  not  only  gave  him  an  Empress,  but  they  also 
gave  him  four  additional  ones  at  the  same  time.  That  was  done  by 
public  decree,  and  of  course  whatever  the  Emperor  does  must  be  re- 
spectable when  done  by  anybody  else. 

By  Mr.  Tixley  : 

Q.  As  to  the  children  born,  males  and  females,  what  is  the  estimate 
in  which  the  female  infant  or  child  is  held  in  the  more  redundant  por- 
tion of  China? — A.  It  is  considered  an  imperative  duty  upon  every  one 
to  have  a  son  to  perpetuate  the  name  and  to  raise  a  family,  which  comes 
partly  from  the  Confucian  religion  and  partly  from  the  Buddhist, and  is 
a  mixture  of  all,  that  they  may  have  lineal  descendants  to  pay  respect 
to  the  graves  and  remains  of  the  deceased  when  they  are  gone.  A  boy 
is  much  more  desirable  than  a  girl,  and  with  the  poorer  classes  the  fact 
of  haviug  a  surplus  of  girls  is  considered  a  burden.  You  cannot  always 
get  rid  of  them,  cannot  always  betroth  them,  and  it  is  not  quite  respect- 
able for  a  girl  to  grow  up  to  be  an  old  maid.  She  needsa  husband;  and 
it  is  chiefly  through  economic  motives,  perhaps,  and  partly  from  the  tra- 
ditions that  have  been  handed  down,  that  the  poorer  class  regard  the 
increase  in  female  children  as  a  burden  upon  the  family. 

Q.  Do  they  take  any  means  to  destroy  the  female  children  ? — A.  It  is 
said  that  in  the  thickly-populated  districts,  that  is  about  cities,  and  where 
the  morals  of  a  certain  class  of  people  are  low\  there  is  very  little  hesi- 
tation in  destroying  female  children  at  early  birth,  and  it  has  a  sort  of 
semi  official  sanction.^    There  is  no  law  to  sanction  it,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Is  there  a  law  to  punish  it? — A.  I  suppose  there  is  a  law  to  punish 
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it,  but  like  many  laws  in  our  country,  I  think  it  has  grown  into  disuse. 
Is  that  true,  Mr.  Gibsou  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  They  sometimes  issue  proclamations  and  punish  it  in 
some  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Witness.  There  is  a  law  against  it,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  not  en- 
forced. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pixley.)  Do  you  not  understand  that  one  of  the  leading 
features  of  their  faith  is  that  females  have  no  souls,  no  part  in  the  fu- 
ture?— A.  I  do  not  so  understand  it. 

Q.  I  believe  it  is  a  controverted  point  among  writers?— A.  I  never 
have  so  understood  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  religion  of  the  Chinese? — A.  That  is  a  pretty  hard 
question  to  answer.  The  religion,  if  it  may  be  called  a  religion,  of  all 
China  is  the  teachings  of  Confucius  ;  but  in  point  of  fact  I  suppose  that 
will  only  be  regarded  as  a  code  of  morals  by  any  thinker  on  the  subject. 
It  does  not  extend  beyond  this  world. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Does  it  teach  a  future  state  ? — A.  In  a  hazy  way,  not  definitely. 
But  then  they  have  engrafted  on  to  that  the  Buddhist  faith  and  tin; 
Tauist.  The  Tanist  can  hardly  he  considered  a  distinct  religion  in  China. 
The  Buddhist  has  been  attached  to  and  interwoven  with  the  Confucian, 
which  has  made  a  curious  conglomeration.  The  Buddhist  faith  1  sup- 
pose in  its  original  purity  does  not  in  its  forms  and  ceremonies  vary  very 
much  from  Catholieism. 

By  Mr.  Pixley: 
Q.  As  to  its  general  essentials  of  belief? — A.  Yes;  there  is  such  a 
striking  similarity  that  I  cannot  but  believe  that  oue  is  derived  from 
the  other. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  the  Buddhists  teach  the  immortality  of  the  soul? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment  I — A.  Instead  of 
teaching  the  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  they  teach  the 
principle  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  that  if  a  person  does  not 
live  a  purely  honest  life  he  is  not  tit  for  perfect  bliss  ;  therefore  he  will 
be  transformed  into  something  better. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  That  is  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis? — A.  Yes.  I  was  going 
on  to  say  that  my  understanding  of  the  Buddhist  religion  is  that  if  a 
person  does  not  live  a  purely  honest  life,  when  he  dies  he  is  not  tit  to 
enter  into  a  state  of  perfect  bliss  or  elysium,  but  he  is  transformed 
into  something  that  is  better,  some  better  man;  and  he  is  allowed  logo 
on  through  another  course,  where  he  may  make  improvement.  If  he 
progresses,  he  is  again  transformed  into  a  still  better  person  and  makes 
further  progress  until  he  arrives  at  a  perfect  state  of  being,  when  he  en- 
ters into  elysium.  If  he  does  worse,  he  is  transformed  into  something 
worse,  and  goes  down  into  brutes,  animals,  serpents,  &e.  Nirvana  is 
the  state  of  elysium  usually  arrived  at  by  the  Buddhist.  Buddha  was 
originally  to  the  Buddhist  what  Christ  was  to  the  early  Christians;  be 
was  a  perfect  man.  They  have  their  saints  and  apostles,  nuns  and  sis- 
ters of  charity,  and  the  rules  of  their  religion  provide  strictly  for  celibacy 
of  priests  and  a  vegetable  diet,  tin'  same  as  the  Catholic.  Indeed  the 
similarity  is  so  striking  that  Abbe"  Hue,  who  made  his  tour  through  China, 
several  hundred  years  ago,  in  a  book  descriptive  of  what  he  saw,  could 
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not  explain  it  in  any  other  way  than  that  the  Buddhist  religion  was  the 
invention  of  the  devil  to  throw  doubt  and  discredit  upon  the  tine  faith  ; 
that  it  was  invented  so  as  to  be  so  near  like  the  Catholic  as  to  throw 
doubt  and  discredit  upon  the  true  faith.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  idols 
which  they  worship  now  are  merely  symbols  of  perfect  men,  martyrs, 
saints,  &c,  that  once  existed.  But  without  a  written  history  to  hand 
it  down  they  have  lost  sight  of  the  original  story. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  the  Buddhists  teach  one  supreme  being?— A.  They  teach 
Heaveu  in  a  general  way,  a  state  of  bliss,  and  an  overruling  spirit  or 
conglomeration  of  spirits,  not  a  liviug  and  true  God,  not  an  individual 
and  personal  God. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  From  whence  did  Buddhism  come  to  China? — A.  It  came  from 
India. 

Q.  And  what  is  its  age  in  India  ? — A.  I  could  not  pretend  to  tell  you 
from  memory. 

Q.  Long  anterior  to  the  birth  of  Christ  ? — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Going  back  into  the  prehistoric  age  .'—A.  From  my  reading  I 
infer  that  the  symbols  of  Catholicism  were  taken  bodily  from  Bud- 
dhism. But  if  you  ask  a  Chinaman  if  he  is  a  Buddhist,  he  will  tell 
you  no.  Every  one  of  them  will  deny  it.  It  is  not  a  popular  faith. 
They  will  tell  you  Confucius  was  the  great  man. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Have yOU  read  the  Code  of  Conforms  .' — A.  I  have  read  the(  'hiliese 
classics,  which  is  a  compilation  of  the  teachings  of  Coufucius  and 
Mencius. 

Q.  It  is  a  moral  code? — A.  It  is  a  moral  code.  I  think  it  is  fully  equal 
to 

Q.  Plato  and  Aristotle.' — A.   Yes  ;  and  1  will  include  Moses,  too. 

Q.  Or  to  the  Roman  philosophers  .' — A.  Yes.  There  is  one  material 
difference;  the  teachings  of  Confucius  are  rather  negative  instead  of 
positive.  He  will  tell  you  what  you  must  not  do;  you  must  not  do  this, 
and  that,  and  the  other.  For  instance,  he  has  got  the  golden  rule 
exactly  reversed.  Do  not  unto  others  that  which  you  would  not  they 
should  do  unto  you.  It  is  just  reversed  j  and  so  you  can  trace  the  same 
similarity  all  the  way  through. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  When,  as  you  remember,  was  the  era  of  Confucius  ? — A.  Confn 
cius  was  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  if  I  recollect  aright  ;  about  500 
years  before  Christ. 

Q.  Then  the  golden  rule  originates  with  Confucius,  unless  he  bor- 
rowed it  from  Buddha  ? — A.  When  you  get  beyond  that  you  are  in 
speculation.     That  is  not  testimony. 

Mr.  Pixley.  That  does  not  refer  to  the  emigration  of  Chinese  to 
California.    Perhaps  we  have  gone  far  enough  in  that  direction. 

The  Witness.  I  refer  you  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gibson  upon  that  point. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  are  the  general  habits  of  the  Chinese  at  home  in  regard  to 
industry  and  labor  ? — A.  They  are  the  most  industrious  people  I  ever 
saw. 

Q.  Have  they  any  idle  classes  there  ? — A.  If  they  have  I  never  saw 
them,  except  the  officials. 
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Q.  I  speak  of  physical  labor,  manual  labor. — A.  In  all  other  classes 
labor  is  respectable,  and  all  classes  are  expected  to  labor.  There  is  a 
gulf  between  the  official  and  the  uon-official  class. 

Q.  Have  they  laws  punishing  vagrancy  or  idleness  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  are  any  laws,  but  the  officials  make  a  law  unto  them- 
selves, I  fancy — the  small  officials.  A  man  would  be  taken  up  for 
begging  if  he  was  able  to  work. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  purpose  of  Chinese  immigrants 
to  our  shores  ?  What  do  they  come  for  ?— A.  I  suppose  the  same  as  we 
all  come  here  for,  to  make  money. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  came  for  ? — A.  That  was  my  original  intention,  but 
I  have  changed  my  mind  since  that  time. 

Q.  This  is  the  questiou,  and  simple  language  reaches  it  at  once.  Do 
the  Chiuese  come  here  to  make  a  home,  to  become  citizens,  to  take  part 
in  our  institutions,  as  you  did,  and  as  you  now  do  I — A.  I  fancy  not; 
my  former  remark  was  badinage. 

Q.  But  this  is  grave  testimony. — A.  When  I  came  to  California  I  did 
not  come  for  any  such  purpose. 

Q.  What  do  emigrants  from  the  other  States  and  from  Europe  come 
here  for  ? — A.  I  presume  they  come  to  settle. 

Q.  To  make  homes  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  the  Chinese  come  for  any  sack  purpose  ? — A.  I  presume  they 
do  not.     Practically,  I  do  not  know  the  inside  of  a  Chinaman's  heart. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  believe  that  they  come  here  to  make  money  and  obtain  la- 
bor?— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  long  and  short  of  it. 

Q.  Do  they  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  their  home  and 
living  here,  as  immigrants  from  Europe,  or  to  make  money  and  return 
to  China  ? — A.  From  my  knowledge  of  these  people,  they  all  come  here 
to  make  what  money  they  can,  and  with  no  idea  of  remaining. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Do  any  of  them  establish  homes  and  families  as  a  permanency 
here? — A.  There  may  be  some  isolated  cases,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  The  rule,  of  course,  is  different  ? — A.  The  rule  would  be  against 
any  such  supposition. 

By  the  Chaikman  : 

Q.  Do  they  come  by  any  pressure  of  the  government  of  China  ? — A. 
So  far  as  I  know,  they  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  government  of  China  sending  out  or  expatri- 
ating idle  or  venal  elasses  to  our  country  in  any  way  \ — A.  >To,  sir; 
such  a  thing  is  never  known  in  China.  I  believe  there  are  cases,  and  1 
knew  of  one  case  myself  of  an  official  who  was  expatriated  to  a  part  of 
their  own  possessions,  that  is,  the  northern  possessions,  away  up  north 
in  Mongolia,  but  to  foreign  countries  never.  There  was  never  such  a 
thing  known,  I  understand. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  government  of  China  favors  or  dis- 
countenances this  immigration  to  our  shores  1  What  is  their  feeling 
about  it? — A.  1  think  they  are  perfectly  passive  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Indifferent? — A.  Indifferent. 

Q.  With  what  favor  do  you  understand  their  government  would  re- 
ceive a  proposition  on  our  part  to  limit  this  immigration  or  to  cut  it  off 
entirely  ? — A.  1  could  not  form  an  opinion. 
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Q.  Would  they  receive  it  offensively  ? — A.  It  is  mere  speculation,  but 
I  should  say  they  would  improve  the  opportunity  to  try  and  limit  us  iu 
China  to  a  similar  degree. 

Q.  To  cut  off  our  intercourse? — A.  Yes;  that  would  be  the  natural 
outcome  of  it. 

Q.  Do  the  rights  of  Americans  in  China  uuder  the  treaty  practically 
in  operation  correspond  to  the  rights  of  Chiuese  iu  America? — A.  In  a 
way  we  have  a  great  many  more  rights  in  China. 

Q.  Can  Americans  travel  with  safety  through  all  parts  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  ? — A.  Let  me  explain  what  is  bat  imperfectly  understood.  When 
all  civilized  governments,  England,  and  in  met  all  European  govern' 
meuts,  and  the  United  States, commenced  making  treaties  with  pagan 
nations,  they  acted  upon  the  idea  that  the  laws  and  customs  of  pagan 
nations  were  so  barbarous  and  so  unsuited  to  our  civilization  that  we 
could  not  safely  put  our  eiti/.ens  and  subjects  under  the  control  of  those 
governments  aud  subject  them  to  their  laws.  Therefore,  we  made  an 
anomalous  condition  of  affairs  both  in  China,  Turkey,  Bgypt,  and 
Siam,  and  Japan  as  well,  by  providing  in  the  treaties  with  those  conn- 
uries  that  certain  ports  should  be  opened  for  trade;  that  at  those  points 
we  would  establish  consulates;  and  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
Of  Great  Britain,  of  Prance,  and  of  all  countries  having  treaties  with 

those  countries  should  go  With  their  people  to  those  ]  daces,  and  that  the 

laws  should  be  administered  by  our  consuls,  who  should  lie  invested 

With  judicial  HOthority.  When  Mr.  Oushing  made  his  treaty  in  1845,  1 
think  the  first  treaty ,  such  a  provision  was  inserted,  and  a  lull  draughted 
by  Mr.  Gushing,  and  explained  by  him,  when  he  was  Attorney  <  reneral,  is 
really  .the  basis  of  our  law  in  China.  When  an  American  in  China,  at 
the  ports  or  any  where,  commits  an  olVcnse  against  the  law  B  and  customs 
and  dignity  of  the  Chinese,  or  a  personal  offense  against  the  Chinese, 

instead  of  taking  him  before  a  Chinese   court,  the  Chinaman   has  to  go 

and  make  a  complaint  to  our  consul,  and  our  consul  tries  him. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  Bay   thai  Americans    in  China    are  not   subject   to 

the    criminal   code,    to   Chinese    laws,    but    to   American    laws.* — A.    In 

everything,  civil  ami  criminal,  thej  are  subject  to  the  American  laws. 

Q.  Therefore,  an  American  offending  in  any  pari  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire would  be  subject  to  American  and  not  Chinese  authority  .' — A. 
The  only  tiling  the  Chinese  can  do  is  to  arrest  him  and  take  him  to  the 
nearest  port,  and  turn  him  over  to  the  consul.  Therefore,  when  we  Bay 
that  the  Chinese  have  an  undue  advantage  of  us,  it  is  not  quite  an  accu- 
rate statement  of  fact.  This  is  one  reason  why  China  cannot  be  opened 
up  to  foreigners  as  this  country  is  opened  up  to  the  Chinese.  I  may  state 
that  in  discussion  with  the  Chinese  government  1  frequently  said  to 
them,  "Why  do  you  not  open  up  your  country,  and  let  foreigners  come 
here  and  go  and  trade  and  do  what  they  choose .'  What  is  the  use  of 
keeping  these  lines  of  demarkation  drawn  ?  The  Chinese  and  all  other 
people  come  to  our  country  ;  they  go  where  they  choose,  and  they  trade 
and  traffic  and  perform  labor,  and  there  is  no  harm  comes  from  it; 
the  Government  is  just  as  well  off";  it  does  not  affect  us."  The  prince 
replied:  u  When  the  Chinese  go  to  your  country  they  put  themselves 
uuder  your  laws,  and  if  they  offend  against  your  laws  or  your  customs, 
you  punish  them.  When  you  come  here  you  bring  your  lawbook  un- 
der your  arms,  and  when  yon  commit  an  offense  against  the  Chinese 
you  say,  k  We  do  not  know  you.  We  cannot  touch  you  :  we  can  only 
go  to  your  eousuls  and  ask  redress.  If  your  people  will  come  here  and  put 
yourselves  uuder  our  laws,  you  may  come  here  to-morrow  aud  go  where 
\ou  choose  aud  do  what  you  choose." 
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Q.  Do  you  understand  that  an  American  going  to  China  at  the  open 
ports  has  a  right  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  empire  and  engage  in  any  busi- 
ness he  chooses  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  that  is-  not  quite  an  accurate  statement 
of  the  fact.  We  can  only  engage  in  permanent  business  at  the  ports 
opened  to  trade  designated  by  treaty.  But  he  has  a  right  to  travel  for 
purposes  of  pleasure  or  business  auywhere  inland  by  obtaining  a  pass- 
port from  his  consul  or  minister. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  Is  he  safe  in  so  traveling? — A.  With  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
extreme  western  provinces,  where  they  know  little  of  treaties,  see  noth- 
ing of  foreigners,  he  is  practically  safe.    In  the  provinces  of  Kwei-Chow, 
Tsze  Chueu,  and  Yun-uau  it  would  be  unsafe. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  established  place  of  business  must  be  at  the  port? — A.  Yes 
sir. 

Q.  But  he  may  conduct  that  business  through  the  interior* — A.  He 
may  travel  through  the  interior.  For  instance,  if  he  wants  to  bay  tea, 
he  may  go  into  the  interior  and  engage  Chinese  to  furnish  him  with  tea, 
to  see  the  mode  of  packing  tea,  or  any  such  arrangement  as  that;  but 
he  caunot  go  to  a  non-open  place  and  establish  himself  in  permanent 
busiuess. 

Q.  Suppose  he  should  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  an  article  at  an 
open  port,  would  he  be  allowed  to  travel  himself  and  sell  his  manufact- 
ure all  over  the  empire.' — A.  That  is  a  pretty  violent  sort  of  a  pre- 
sumption. 1  should  say  that  he  would  find  some  trouble  in  doing 
that. 

Q.  I  mean  under  the  law,  as  a  matter  of  treaty,  would  he  have  such  a 
right? — A.  Yes;  as  a  peddler  he  would  under  the  treaty,  because  the 
treaty  says  he  may  travel  for  pleasure  or  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  that 
would  come  within  the  scope  and  meaning  of  it. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  the  prince  saying  to  you  that  if  Americans  would 
put  themselves  under  Chinese  law  the  whole  country  would  be  thrown 
open  to  them  I — A.  lie  said,  u  I  will  make  an  equality  with  yon."  This 
exterritoriality  is  a  festering  sore  there,  and  must  always  continue  to  be, 
as  you  can  readily  conceive.  It  is  a  constant  source  of  irritation  to  the 
official  class,  because  a  foreigner  is  better  than  the  Chinese,  in  the  eye 
of  himself,  at  any  rate.  You  can  very  well  imagine  how  it  would  be  in 
this  country  if  any  foreigner  should  come  here  and  snap  his  lingers  at 
the  municipality,  and  upon  recourse  to  the  mayor  the  only  thing  he  could 
do  would  be  to  send  a  policeman  ami  arrest  him,  and  turn  him  over  to 
his  consul  to  bo  tried.  Y'ou  can  very  well  imagine  that  it  would  be  a 
source  of  irritation. 

Q.  Of  course  we  would  not  submit  to  anything  of  that  kind.  Do  you 
understand  tUiit  if  Americans  were  placed  ander  the  operation  of  and 
subject  to  Chinese  laws  any  American  could  trust  himself  in  that  em- 
pire?— A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  advise  the  Government  to  take  such  a 
step.  That  has  been  a  mooted  question  in  Japan  for  two  or  three  years. 
The  Japanese  have  been  very  anxious  to  remodel  their  treaties  so  as  to 
do  away  with  this  exterritoriality  clause. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  The  Chinese  are  much  more  cruel  in  their  punishments  than  the 
American  courts,  are  they  not  .' — A.  Necessarily. 

Q.  Those  cruelties  indicted  upon  American  citizens  would  be  unbear- 
able, 1  Btippoae  .'—A.  The  mode  qf  conducting  their  trials  and  the  punish- 
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merits  are  cruel  and  barbarous,  of  course.  It  is  perl  aps  no  more 
barbarous  thau  ours  were  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries;  about  the 
same. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  What  do  you  estimate  the  population  of  China  to  be  ? — A.  It  is  a 
wild  guess. 

Q.  From  three  to  five  hundred  millions? — A.  Mr.  Williams,  in  his  Mid- 
dle Kingdom,  took  a  census  of  1812,  or  somewhere  thereabout,  and  he 
figured  it  at  about  412,000,000;  but  as  we  see  more  and  get  further  into 
the  interior,  and  can  form  an  approximate  guess,  all  persons  whose 
judgment  is  worth  anything  concur  in  saying  that  it  is  largely  overesti- 
mated. There  is  no  one  now  who  pretends  to  put  it  at  over  300,000,000; 
but  that  is  simply  an  estimate.  There  has  been  no  accurate  eeusus 
taken  recently. 

Q.  What  is  the  probable  number  of  Chinese  now  upon  our  coast,  cm- 
bracing  the  Pacific  States? — A.  You  have  statistics  which  will  give  better 
information  than  I  can  give. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  desirable  that  Chinese  immigration  should  be 
encouraged  or  restricted,  with  a  view  to  the  material,  moral,  and  general 
interests  of  our  coast  ?  Not  that  it  should  be  prevented,  but  should  it  be 
encouraged  or  should  it  be  limited? — A.  That  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion, 
of  course.  I  think  that  the  well-being  of  the  whole  coast  would  be  pro- 
moted by  limiting  it.  I  think  on  the  broad  principle,  as  I  stated,  that  it 
is  undesirable  to  have  an  unlimited  quantity  of  an  alien  people  who 
cannot  assimilate,  who  cannot  with  safety  to  orrselves  be  allowed  to 
become  citizens,  in  a  republican  form  of  government. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  law  can  these  people  become  citizens  1 — A.  Under 
the  present  naturalization  laws,  1  should  say  no. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  do  they  assimilate  with  our  people  .' — A.  No; 
they  are  of  a  different  civilization. 

Q.  In  what  costume  do  they  dress;  as  a  rule,  of  course  1 — A.  Mon- 
grel. They  wear  our  boots  and  pantaloons,  a  hat,  and  their  own  coat. 
That  usually  is  the  costume. 

Uj.  That  is,  the  lower  laboring  classes  usually  wear  our  boots  and 
pantaloons,  and  a  hat? — A.  Yes,  a  soft  hat. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether,  as  a  rule,  they  import  most  of  their  dress, 
particularly  the  better  class  of  their  costume? — A.  That  would  depend 
upon  whether  they  could  import  it  cheaper  than  they  could  get  it  manu- 
factured here. 

Q.  You  have  been  collector  of  the  port,  and  you  have  inspected  their 
commerce  somewhat? — A.  I  could  not  tell  much  in  the  time  1  held  that 
office,  twelve  years  ago,  about  the  commerce  of  to-day. 

Q.  You  have  observed,  I  suppose,  whether  as  a  rule  they  do  not  im- 
port their  costume? — A.  I  should  think  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  clothes  worn  by  all  Chinese  in  this  State  is  the  manufacture  of  this 
country. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  laboring  class  ? — A.  That  is  practically  the  whole 
class.  A  few  of  the  better  class  may  import  coats  and  shoes  of  Chinese 
manufacture,  but  the  laboring  class  very  soon  drop  into  wearing  our 
costume. 

Q.  What  are  the  substantial  articles  of  consumption  among  them  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Rice? — A.  They  consume  a  good  deal  of  rice. 

Q.  Tea? — A.  I  do  not  live  with  Chinamen  ;  I  cannot  tell. 

Senator  Sargent.  1  suppose  that  will  be  readily  proven  by  some  other 
witness. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Pixley.)  What  is  the  balance  of  trade  with  China  ?  Is  it 
for  or  against  us  I — A.  When  you  say  "  us  "  do  you  mean  this  port,  or 
do  you  mean  the  United  States  ? 

Q.  No,  I  mean  this  port,  or  at  least  I  will  ask  that  question  first. — A. 
You  would  have  to  get  the  statistics  of  the  customhouse.  I  could  not 
tell. 

Q.  How  is  the  drift  of  bullion  and  exchange  ? — A.  Bullion  is  going 
to  China,  but  then  a  great  deal  of  that  goes  on  foreign  account.  For 
instance,  we  ship  largely  of  bullion,  for  which  settlement  is  made  in 
Loudon. 

Q.  But  it  is  all  for  China  nevertheless  ? — A.  The  bullion  is  for  China, 
but  it  may  be  in  the  settlement  of  English  accounts,  not  ours.  It  does 
not  follow  because  we  ship  bullion  that  that  is  a,  settling  of  our  balance 
of  trade. 

Q.  You  answered  the  general  question,  that  yon  thought  the  unlimited 
immigration  of  Chinese  ought  to  be  discouraged? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  your  opinion  based  upon  any  other  than  the  political  feature,  or 
how  would  you  answer  the  question  if  it  was  confined  as  affecting  the 
material  interests  of  the  coast  and  of  the  nation  ? — A.  I  should  say 
that  perhaps  up  to  the  present  time  Chinese  labor  has  beeu  of  material 
advantage  to  the  State,  looking  at  it  in  dollars  and  cents,  by  reason  of 
our  isolation.  The  laboring  classes  of  the  eastern  States  and  of  Europe 
could  not  get  here;  they  had  not  the  means;  the  inconvenience  and 
expense  of  getting  here  was  so  great  they  could  not  come ;  but  with 
the  completion  of  the  railroad,  and  with  the  surging  of  the  tide  west- 
ward, coming  by  easy  steps,  from  this  time  forward  there  would  prob- 
ably be  sufficient  labor  to  replace  Chinese  that  will  go  home.  The  State 
would  not  suffer  in  its  material  interest  if  Chinese  immigration  should 
practically  cease  or  become  very  much  lessened.  The  unlimited  impor- 
tation of  Chinese  and  settling  them  in  colonies,  as  they  do  here,  un- 
doubtedly in  its  competition  with  free  labor  does  harm;  but  1  think 
that  the  harm  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  exaggerated.  I  think  the 
Chinese  labor  that  we  have  here  now  is  necessary,  practically.  I  doubt 
very  much  if  the  crop  of  this  State  could  be  harvested  this  year  if  it 
were  not  for  the  Chinese;  but  on  economical,  ethnological,  and  political 
grounds,  I  should  be  in  favor  of  adopting  some  feasible  and  proper 
means  for  limiting  the  number,  so  that  they  may  not  materially  increase. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  of  Chinese  immigration,  say  from  1849  to  1SG0; 
was  it  large  or  small?— A.  It  fluctuated  with  different  years,  with  the 
demand  for  labor. 

Q.  Taking  those  eleven  years? — A.  The  statistics  are  here,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  look  at  the  table.  I  cannot  carry  those  things  in  my 
head.  (Examining  a  table.)  In  1852  there  were  20,000,  and  in  1853 1  here 
were  4,000.  I  do  not  remember  any  reason  for  such  a  falling  off.  Then 
in  1854  there  were  10,000  arrivals;  and  then  from  1855  up  to  1808  it 
seems  to  have  run  along  at  the  rate  of  three,  four,  five,  five,  three,  seven, 
eight,  eight,  six,  two,  three,  two,  four,  aud  eleven  thousand ;  and  the 
emigration  from  here  in  1808  was  a  third  of  the  amount  of  arrivals.  In 
1809  the  arrivals  were  14,000,  and  in  1870  but  10,000. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  It  seems  that  in  1852  the  immigration  was  larger  than  auy  year 
since?— A.  Yes,  over  20,000.     In  1875  it  was  18,000. 

Q.  It  nearly  reached  the  same  figure  again  in  1875,  being  over 
18,000?— A.  Yes.    In  glancing  at  these  figures,  I  should  say  that  the 
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number  remaining  is  perhaps  overestimated  a  great  deal  on  account  of 
deaths  and  emigration  from  here  to  the  Territories,  and  others  that  are 
scattered  abroad.  A  good  many  have  gone  down  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  from  here. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Was  the  Chinese  population  of  this  State  as  great  in  proportion 
to  the  white  population  between  1830  and  1800  as  it  is  now  ? — A.  I 
should  say  so. 

Q.  State  whether  in  your  opinion  the  proportion  of  Chinese  popula- 
tion to  the  white  population  of  this  State  has  increased  since  I860. — A. 
It  did  not  increase  until  about  18(!8.  In  1868,  1869,  1870,  1871,  if  I 
recollect  aright,  and  up  to  1875,  it  is  from  12,000  to  18,000.  Am  I  cor- 
rect? 

Senator  Sargent.  It  fell  off  in  1871  and  1872.  The  first  of  these 
years  it  was  5,000,  and  the  second  year  9,000. 

The  Witness.  Along  in  1860  they  formerly  went  into  the  mines,  but, 
as  the  late  Mr.  Douglas  would  have  stated  it,  1  suppose  the  M  unfriendly 
legislation  "  in  regard  to  foreign  miners,  and  the  decline  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  old  worn-out  mines,  rendered  their  compensation  rather  pre- 
carious, so  that  the  immigration  fell  oil.  1  noticed  that  in  1865  there 
were  only  3,095,  and  in  180ti,  2,212.  The  impulse  in  lxiiT,  1868,  and 
1869  I  have  always  conceived  to  have  been  given  by  the  building  of  the 
Pacific  liailroad,  the  company  being  very  anxious  for  laborers.  A  great 
many  were  brought  here  directly  and  indirectly  by  the  efforts  of  the 
railroad  people  to  get  laborers.  Then  in  1871  t ho  immigration  fell  off 
to  5,000,  and  in  1872  to  !>,77<);  and  the  departures  in  those  two  years 
more  than  half  the  number  of  those  who  came.  Then  in  L873  they  run 
up  to  17,000,  in  1871  to  10,000,  aud  in  1875  to  18,000. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that?     What  cause  has  operated  the  last 

two  or  three  years  to  bring  them  here? — A.  I  cannot  conceive.     1  can- 

not  give  any  reasonable  explanation. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  thiuk  that  the  demand  for  labor  in  this  State  or  on  this 
coast  has  had  anything  to  do  with  the  increase  of  this  immigration  ? — 
A.  I  think  it  had  in  those  years.  1  know  practically,  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge, that  laborers  were  imported  for  work  on  that  road. 

Q.  If  the  demand  for  labor  should  diminish  here,  do  you  believe  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  this  immigration.' — A.  O,  yes. 
The  supply  will  not  come  unless  there  is  a  profitable  demand  for  it.  If 
I  recollect  rightly,  along  in  1807,  1808,  and  1809,  there  was  quite  an  ex- 
citement started  in  the  South  for  Chinese  labor,  aud  they  organized  all 
sorts  of  emigration  schemes.  I  know  I  was  approached  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  That  was  the  year  of  Koopmanschap,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes;  the 
year  of  Koopmanschap.  They  were  going  to  bring  over  any  quantity  of 
coolies  to  supplant  the  negroes  on  the  plantations,  aud  some  experi- 
ments were  tried,  I  think  with  very  ill  results. 

Q.  I  understood  it  to  be  a  failure  ? — A.  They  did  not  pay  the  China- 
men ;  that  was  the  cause  of  the  failure,  and  the  Chinamen  quit. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  In  order  to  find  a  reason,  if  possible,  for  this  increase  of  Chinese 
immigration  during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  let  me  direct  your  at- 
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tentiou  to  this  consideration,  that  we  have  been  reclaiming  tule -lands, 
which  has  made  a  larger  demand  for  Chinese  labor,  and  that  railroad- 
building  iu  this  State  during  the  last  few  years  has  again  taken  an  im- 
petus. For  instance,  the  railroad  which  has  just  reached  Los  Angeles, 
and  some  lateral  roads,  have  been  built.  The  question  is  whether  that 
would  account  for  it. — A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  accounts  for  it 
partially  ;  and  that  the  Chiuese  merchants  here  and  those  having  an  eye 
to  business  speculate  on  all  these  probabilities  of  labor  as  well  or  better 
than  we  can. 

Q  That  partially  accounts  for  it.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  you  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  are  finding  their  way  into  eastern 
cities  aud  along  the  lines  of  railroads,  that  New  York  has  its  Donovan 
alley,  something  like  Dupont  street,  and  that  this  makes  an  outlet  for 
them  in  the  East,  so  that  this  is  getting  to  be,  in  a  certain  degree,  a 
national  question  iustead  of  a  local  one? — A.  I  am  not  familiar  enough 
with  the  East  to  give  you  any  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  Chinese  who  were  employed  in  the 
flush  times  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  ? — A.  No. 

<c>.  Was  it  not  about  10,01)0  laborers  ? — A.  You  can  ascertain  the  num- 
ber.    It  serves  no  useful  purpose  for  me  to  guess  at  the  number. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  question  whether  the  importation  of  Chinese 
affects  the  immigration  of  white  laborers  from  the  East,  what  would 
have  been  the  effect  if  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  out  of 
the  subsidy  from  the  General  Government  and  their  general  means,  had 
imported  10,000  white  laborers  from  Eastern  States  to  build  their  road  1 
What  would  have  been  the  ultimate  and  substantial  effect  on  the  State 
as  compared  with  the  result  of  importing  10,000  Chinese  laborers  aud 
using  them  upon  the  road  1 — A.  Such  speculations  arc  useless. 

Q.  Speculations,  judging  from  your  observation  of  building  road  sin  other 
countries,  and  the  extending  of  roads  westward  ?  To  be  allowed  to  put  a 
leading  question,  I  will  ask  if  the  introduction  of  10,000  white  European 
laborers  to  work  upon  the  Pacific  Railroad,  when  it  was  completed  would 
not  have  left  us  10,000  industrious  laboring  people  to  have  become  the 
heads  of  families  and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  to  have  had  gen- 
erally to  establish  industries  as  a  natural  thing? — A.  Undoubtedly  a 
majority  of  them  would  have  remained. 

Q.  And  the  profit  of  this  labor  which  was  made  by  10,000  Chinamen 
was  returned  to  China,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  the  profit  of  it ;  I  suppose 
the  bulk  of  it  found  its  way  back  there. 

Q.  Would  not  the  profit  of  white  labor  have  remained  here?— A.  Yes, 
it  would  have  remained  here  or  gone  to  Ireland. 

Q.  And  if  it  had  gone  to  Ireland,  to  bring  back  other  immigrants 
probably  ?— A.  Probably. 

(v>.  You  have  heard  the  argument  made  that  the  Central  Pacific  could 
not  have  been  built  except  by  Chinese  labor? — A.  I  heard  you  make  it 
once. 

Q.  I  do  not  remember  that. — A.  I  think  I  heard  you  make  that  state- 
ment in  a  speech. 

Q.  I  do  not  think  you  ever  did. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  I  will  ask  the  governor  what  proportion  of  the  labor  in  construct- 
ing these  railroads  lias  been  performed  by  Chinese? — A.  I  should  think 
on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  from  my  knowledge  of  it,  four-fifths  of 
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the  labor  for  tbe  grading  perhaps  was  performed  by  Chinese.  That  is 
from  here  to  Ogden. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  public  works  in  the  State,  of  every  description, 
what  proportion  of  them  have  been  constructed  by  Chinese  labor  .'—A. 
When  you  speak  of  public  works,  we  baffle  very  lew  public  works. 

Q.  I  suppose  railroads  include  the  most  of  them  ?— A.  Railroads  in- 
clude the  most  of  them. 

Q.  You  have  irrigating  canals,  ditches,  &0.  t — A.  We  have;  but  I 
have  not  beeu  on  the  ground,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  judge  from  bear- 
say  testimony. 

Q.  I  am  of  course  asking  your  general  opinion.— A.  For  making 
levees  and  digging  ditches,  ami  that  sort  of  work,  J  think  much  t  he- 
larger  proportion  of  it  is  performed  by  Chinese,  because  it  Is  useful 
labor  and  can  be  commanded  in  any  quantity  easily  at  any  time. 

Q.  In  the  reclaiming  of  tbe  swamp  lauds,  the  tule-lauds  .'—A.  In  the 

building  of  levees  much   the  larger  proportion   is   done  by  Chinese,  lor 

two  reasons:  first,  the  labor  is  cheaper  j  and,  secondly,  il  is  anonheal- 
thy  sort  of  work,  because  it  is  in  malarious  districts,  and  the  Chinese 

seem  to  be  const  it  uted  something  like  the  negro  J  they  are  not  affected 
by  the  malaria  as  the  A  ugh)  -Savons  are. 

Q.  [f  Chinese  had  DOt  0 here,  could  white  labor  have  lueii  read- 
ily procured  to  construct  these  works  yon  speak  off— A.  it  would  have 
taken  a  much  longer  time,    it  would  have  been  delayed.    They  could 

not  ha\  e  got  the  labor. 

Q,  Would  it  have  increased  the  expense  t — A.  Verj  much.    If  It  will 

not  DC  irrelevant,  I   will  state  that   I  was  our  of  tin-  COmtnissiOOei  -  \\  hen 

the  Pacific  Railroad  was  in  tine  course  of  construction  <>u  this  side  of 

the  Sierra.      I  had  occasion  to  go  upon  the  road  to  examine   and    report 

upon  its  construction  prior  to  putting  on  the  superstructure,  and  while. 
they  were  grading.     I  was  on  the  road  when  they  introduced  Chinese 

labor.  They  Aral  Started  with  white  labor  and  the\  raine  to  a  stand- 
still. They  could  not  get  enough  to  prosecute  tbe  work.  Thej  had  a 
foreman  whose  name  I  do  not  no*  recollect,  bat  be  was  a  Btnart,  push- 
ing Irishman.      .Mr.  Crocker  told  me,  not  once,  but    hall   a   dozen    tiiu.-s, 

that  he  suggested  to  this  ton-man  that  thej  must  come  to  Chinese.  He 
said,  "  I  will  not  boss  Chinese.  1  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  work 
done  on  the  road  by  Chinese  labor;"  because  yon  compote  a  certain 

number  of  men,  and  thru-  is  a  responsibility  in  producing  a  certain 
amount  of  work  with  them.  They  were  offering  them,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  $45  a  month  and  board  to  white  labor.  That  would  be  mora 
than  a  dollar  and  a  hair  a  day.  twenty-six  working-days  in  a  month. 

(Strobridge  was  the  superintendent's  name.)  The  thing  came  practi- 
cally to  a  stand-still,  and  finally  Strobridge  consented  that  they  should 
put  on  enough  Chinamen  to  fill  the  dump  carts,  and  that  a  Chinaman 
should  hold  a  drill,  while  white  men  should  drive  the  borses  and  strike 
the  drills.  He  would  not  permit  a  Chinaman  to  strike.  He  said  they 
did  not  know  how.  They  started  in  in  that  way.  I  made  frequent  vis- 
its up  on  the  road.  I  saw  the  progress  that  was  being  made  in  the  em- 
ployment of  Chinese,  and  talked  with  Strobridge  about  it.  In  less  than 
six  mouths  I  think  they  had  Chinese  doing  everything  ;  not  only  filling 
the  carts,  but  driving  the  horses,  ami  Strobridge  told  me  that,  taken 
altogether,  the  Chinese  'did  80  per  cent,  as  much  work  as  the  white* 
They  paid  the  Chinese  $31  a  month,  and  they  boarded  themselves.  To 
the  white  laborers  they  professed  to  pay,  and  did  pay.  $46 a  month  and 
board,  which  amounted,  they  considered,  to  two  dollars  a  day. 
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By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  With  what  kind  of  labor  was  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  con- 
structed .'—A.  With  white  labor  chiefly,  and  some  negroes. 

Senator  Sargent.  I  guess  not  negroes. 

The  Witness.  It  was  so  reported  at  the  time. 

Senator  SARGENT.   It  was  white  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PiXLKY.)  They  did  not  employ  Chinese? — A.  There  wero 
no  Chinese  over  there. 

Q.  And  they  built  the  road  from  Omaha  to  Ogden!— A.  But  see  the 
labor-market  they  had  to  draw  from. 

Q.  Was  that  labor-market  from  which  the  Union  Pacific  drew  its 
labor  inexhaustible  I — A.  Yes;  if  inducement  in  the  way  of  wages  was 
otic  red. 

Q.  Then  the  difference  in  getting  white  labor  and  Chinese  labor  was 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  bringing  an  emigrant  to  the  Centra]  Pacific 
road  from  tin-  Bast  or  bringing  him  from  China  1 — A.  Those  are  ques- 
tions which  I  cannot  answer,  of  course. 

Q.  So  that  it  was  a  pore  question  of  dollars  and  cents.' — A.  A  ques- 
tion of  economy — of  getting  them  in  sutlicient  quantities  audgetting  them 

■fteady. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Suppose  that  instead  of  paying  $46  they  had  paid  $50 1  I  myself 
was  paying  $65  at  that  time. — A.  Crocker  said  there  was  not  sufficient 
labor  in  the  country  ;  that  he  could  not  gel  it. 

n.  Was  not  thai  rather  an  excuse  for  employing  Chinamen  at  a  lower 
rate  .'—A.  1  suppose  they  would  not  at  that  time  have  felt  justified  in 
pa\  ing  $65  per  month. 

Q.  They  would  have  been  able  to  have  divided  less  millions  among 
themselves  if  they  had  paid  it  tor  white  labor.  They  would  not  have 
built  grand  palaces  on  all  the  prominent  hills  of  this  city  if  they  had 
given  the  white  laborers  of  this  State  a  fair  opportunity  to  earn  the 
money,  instead  of  Bending  to  China  to  bring  an  undesirable  population 
here  .' — A.  I  am  only  stating  the  fact  ;  you  can  draw  your  own  infer- 
ences. 

By  Mr.  Pixlta  : 

Q.  One  of  the  impulses  to  get  Chinese  labor  was  so  they  could  do  the 
work  quickly  1  They  were  then  in  competition  with  the  Union  Pacific 
for  constructing  the  mad  .' — A.  Thc\   wanted  a  large  army  of  laborers. 

Q.  And  if  they  had  not  constructed  the  road  to  Ogden  the  Union  Pa- 
cific would  have  constructed  their  road  larther  than  that  point  ? — A. 
yes. 

Q.  So  that  practically  the  question  of  constructing  the  road  would 
have  been  this,  that  the  Union  Pacific  would  have  had  more  miles  west- 
ward than  now  I— A.  The  white  labor  was  not  to  be  had.  They  took  the 
labor  they  could  get. 

By  Mr.  Pipes  : 

<).  Could  not  white  labor  have  been  brought  by  way  of  Panama  here 
•efficient  to  have  met  all  their  demands  .'  —  A.   That  is  speculation. 

Q.  Asa  tact  ? — A.  You  can  judge  Of  it,  as  can  this  committee.  My 
testimony  on  that  point  would  not  be  worth  a  straw. 

Q.  is  it  not  the  fact  that  white  labor  could  have  been  brought  from  tho 

Kasl  by   Panama.' — A.    1  take   it    lor  granted  that  it   could,  if  sufficient 
inducement  bad  been  offered. 
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By  Mr.  Pixlev  i 
g.  What  was  the  <  of  a  laborer  by  - 

of  competition  from  the  port  ol 
A.  [n  times  of  competition  it  m»j  ha\  e  been  verj  tow. 

Q.    What  was  t  lie  lowest 

Benatoi  S  legent.  8te< 

Mr.  1'ixi.i.v.  ii  varied  from  $12  >■ 

By  -Mr.  Mr.  a: 
Q.  The  officers  of  this  railroad  company  continued  t<»  pnj  1 1 » « -  wli 
higher  price  than  the  Ohine*  .  —  a.  >theirflgnr< 

1  recollect  i  ightly.    Tln>  paid  th<  rded 

themselves     M\  recollection    -  d  the  whit<     -  Douthaod 

boarded  them. 

By  Mr.  I mx i  i 
Q.  J'.nt  the  whites  d<  creased  In  numbei 
men  ol  -  i  a  i  ole  when  the]  bad  o  '  I  biua- 

men  doing  i  \  erj  thing— si 

By  the  Ch  lib 

q,  v.  i.  i\  wbb  the  estimate  ofthe  Mrs,-  laboi 

of  \\ bite  laboi    bj  1 1:  I  labor  in 

thej  got  "ii  u ith  the  iroi k.     Mr.1  a,  I  thiiil 

me  ;it  the  time  I  bad  the  i  on  s  nli  bim  ti: 

per  cent  difference. 

Q,  a  ■     ie  begi  i  i  -  I— A.  alter  tbej 

raking  the  ordinary  employment*  in  which  th< 
an-  Dsed,  what  1^  your  opitiion  «»t  tin-  relativi  In  a 

grenl  mauy  kinds  of  lab 
bard,  strong  laboi .  w  liicb  i 

than  Ohin<  men,  bill   in 

ing  operations  the  Ohineee  can  do  as  much  I" 
agile. 

By  Mr.  PlFl  i:: 

Q.  As  picking  mi. iv. i h  ;  other 

fruit,  cut  ting  crops,  .up!  .i  - ;  •-.it  man 

l:.    Mi.  1M\i  : 

o.  Bon  is  it  where  judgment  and  skill 
on  their  getting  used  to  the  work.    After  tbej  learn  thej  will  do  the 
thing  over  again  with  pre  >n  than  wh 

Q,  Ln  other  words, thej  are  mechanical  and  imitative f—  a. 
imitative,  not  inventive. 

By  Senator  BlSO]  ' 
Q.  What  effect  have  yon  observed  in  this  city  npon  b 
of  the  occupation  of  the  labor  market  by  the  Chinese,  and  the 
in  eastern  cities  being  employed  in  different  trades  and  a 
me  put  it  in  another  form.    Suppose  onr  hop  picki 
ing,  and  everything  of  thai  kind  could  not  be  done  bj  Chinene— ami  of 
course  it  must  be  done — would  it  not  open  an  avenue  for  boys,  and  they 
he  induced  by  their  parents  to  perform  that  labor  ? — 4-  '  pri 

is  the  tact. 

o.  One  evil  effect  of  the  occupation  ol  the  labor  market  b>  Cli 

is  to  exclude  youths  from  employment,  and  consequently  t  bey  an 

up  inidlei  not  mncb  unemj  thful  labor  here  1 — A. 
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There  may  be  unemployed  youthful  labor,  bat   it  comes  as  much  from 

Ise  teaching  of  our  people  as  anything  elae. 

By  Mr.  Pnrxi 

Q.  I  often  hear  that  suggested  In  what  respect  do  owr  people  <>f  San 
Francisco  differ  from,  Bay,  the  people  of  New  fork  I — A.  I  do  doI  know 
that  they  do. 

Q.  Then  bow  cornea  the  false  teaching  1 — A.  When  they  raise  b 
fcbey  think   be  must  !»«•  a  lawyer  «>r  doctor,  «>r  hare  some  pn 

>atiou  that  does  not  require  manual  labor;  they  will  not  pat  him 
to  a  trade.  Tben  the  laws  of  trades  uniona  keep  boya  oat,  Tbej  have 
a  law  01  reg  lation  tbat  a  foaodery  shall  bave  but  one  apprentice 
certain  number  of  skilled  workmen  employed,  probably  twenty,  :  and  I 
think  this  runs  all  through  tin-  trades.  That  has  been  one  great  reaaon 
why  the  boys  could  not  1m-  taken  in  to  learn  trades  aud  become  skilled 

Uirrliaiiics. 

not  speaking  of  trades,  bat  of  ordinary  labor,     it  it  not  the 
tendency  oi  servile  labor  always  to  prevent  white  competition,  that  is  to 
tier  lalior  dishonorable  ! — A.   Always 
that  the  tendency  of  Chim  \      I ' 

t  boy 8  will  not  work  with  Chineae;  they  consider  it  degrades 
-A.  Thai  i-  th<  e  conflict." 

I  here  is  not  a  conflict  iu  Massachusetts,  s  here  yon  were  born,  be- 
(  ittict  with  the  boys  and  girls  is  not  possible  there! — A. 

I  rhere  you  bring  the  interior  aud  superior  alongside,  there  Is  an 

ible  (  ontl: 

prejudice  here  by  which  white  men  "ill  refuse  to  work 
on  tin  il  or  in  the  i  with  Chinamen  1 — A.  [should 

think  likely  there  is;  but  that  I  <lo  not  know.     I  suppose  there  will    be 
judieo  that  would  amount  to  t hat. 

By  Mr.  I'm 
I      Do  you  know  ol  ;m.\  trades  where  thej  do  ■  by  side,  or 

Miry  work  on  equal   terms  side   by   side,  anion-  the  1 

■  not  know.    My  acquaintance  in  that  way  ia  limited. 

(,>    i       noi   .  ■     •  that  Chinese  labor  has  a  tendency  to  degrade  the 

|:>    Mi.  I'l\! 
I      [atheestimationofthe  whiteloborei   .Mr.  Piper  men  rse.— 

tnay  be  that  the  white  man  will  refuse  to  work  beside  a  Chinaman  In 
;  when  doing  the  same  kind  of  labor.    That  possibly  may 
nt  th.it  it  degrades  labor  iu  the  broadest  sense  «>i  the  term,  1  can- 
i  en  i-  ol  any  such  thing. 
By  Mr.PiPBB: 

kde  labor  in  the  Boathern   BU  i  i 

i>  .in  entirely  different  question. 
Mr.  Piper.  1  da  not  thin 
r.\  Mi.  i 

ii  can  explain  thai  the  difference  is  in  the  n 
opon   the  labor-market  and  the  laborer  as  between  the  slave  in  his 
0  o  i 
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relation  with  bis  master  and  the  contract  Chinese  laborer  in 

to  bis  employer  bere  1 — A.  When  a  man  employs  On. 

be  employs  it  as  free  labor,     it  is  to  bim  free  labor.     Ele  baa  to  pay 

>'.ii  approximate  juice    to   what   be  can   e.et    other  hibor  for,  because 

Cbinamen  do  not  work  under  price  very  much.     A  Cbiuamau  wi  I 

cis  near  the  price  as  he  can,  and  when  he  can  tin  better  be  '.< 

does  something  else.    In  my  opinion,  there  i>  no  similarity  between 

Chinese  labor  and  slave  labor. 

By  Senator  Baboi 

Q.  Do  yon  know  bow  the  Chinese  get  bere,  how 
a  ge,  &c,  and  what  sort  of  contracts  they  make!— A.     1  do  not 
1  have  on  I  j  gathered  mj  impressions  from  what  1  bave  beard. 

Q.  Prom  what  yon  have  beard  in  China  and  observed  there  in  1 
ence  to  the  manner  In  whicb  emigrant  Bhips  are  filled  np,  ean  you 
us  an  idea  I — a.  I  ha\e  learned  more  here  than  there* 

(,>.  Give  us  what  yoa  have  learned. —  A   Prom  mj    knowb 
Chinese,  and  of  t  be  |">\  (-i  ;  \  of  the  laboi  it 
sii»le  t  hat  ihc\  can  get  here  with  their  o« u  menus ;  and  t  b< ; 
an  assumption  on  m\  part  more  than  au)  lu\\    must 

bere  by  somebody  advancing  them  tbe  u 
they  workingil  oat  after  they  gel  bere. 

(v>.  Do  you  Know  w  bat  seem  itj  th< 
A.  As  1  understand  it.  tbej  ^im§  their  ti  i<  nds'  <n  relatives1  bond. 

Q,  Suppose  1  beir  1 1  .  bow  is  tin 

of  tbe  bond  coll  \.   It  will  haug  over  thetu  as  a  kiii 

The  Chinese  bave  UO  statute  of  1 1  in  i  t  :i  1 1< ' 

(v>.  Is  it  not  enforced  by  tbe  sale  of  tbe  suretie        I 
sisters  go  bail  for  their  brothers,  are  tin  \  not  Bold  t.»  pay  the  penalty  T 

—  A.   Hardly. 

(,>.  it  is  so  stated  by  Mr.  Bailey.— A.  0 
doubt  it  Mr.  Bailey  has  any  definite  knowledge  <>t  that  t 

{}.  Bow  is  the  contract  euforced  b< 
on  our  shore;  there  is  no  law  bere  to  enforce  a  contract  ma< 
By    what    means   do   thej    compel    tbe  <  hinaman    t«»  pay   tin 
month  to  the  six  companies?— A.  You  can  ver>  well  <  that  a 

Chinaman  coming  here,  ignoraut  <>\  our  laws, 
with  these  six  companies  <n  an\  one  tnin    or  company  telling  him 
his  duties  are,  with  the  surveillance  that   tbe, 

with  an  arrangement  which  tbej  are  sup|>osed  to  have,  in   fact   I  know 
they  have,  with  the  steamship  companies,  thai   no  Chinaman  can  pur* 
chase  a  ticket  to  return  home  uuless  h<'   brings  a  certificate  from  the 
beads  of  these  companies  that  be  is  free  from  debt;  it    is  ven    n 
that  he  will  pay  his  pro  rata  per  month  until  be  works  out  bis  debl 

r>y  Mr.  Pipes  : 

Q.  That  is,  he  invokes  other  means  than  the  laws  of  our   counti 
collect  his  debt! — A.  He  cannot  invoke  the  biws  of  this  country, 
he  will  get  swindled  if  he  will  try  to  invoke  our  laws.     It  is  mor< 
moral  obligation  than  a  legal  one. 

Q.  You  say  they  cannot  go  hack  without  the  permission  of  the  com 
panics  I — A.  That  is  an  arrangement   between   the  sis  companies 
the  steamship  companies. 

r»y  Mr.  MEADB: 

Q.  You  say  they  have  an  arrangement  with  the  steamship  compani 
that  no  Chinaman  shall  be  taken  back  to  China  until  he  prodi 
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tificate  from  these  companies  that  he  is  free  from  debt  I — A.  They  will 
Dot  take  a  Chinaman  back  uuless  in  that  way.     That  was  the  an. 
Dent 

Q.  Is  it  a  written  contract  1 — A.  No;  it  is  an  understanding  between 
them  ;  no  written  contract.  In  other  words,  they  say  that  it  is  proper 
for  a  Chinaman  to  pay  bis  <ld>ts  before  he  leaves  the  country,  ami  they 
want  to  see  that  his  debts  are  paid. 

By  Mr.  PlXLBI  : 

Q.  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  n  common  carrier,  subsi- 
dized by  the  Genera]  Government,  refuses  to  take  a  Chinaman  home 
uuless  Ins  associates  saj  he  has  paid  his  debts? — A.  Not  only  that. 
company,  but  all  the  companies — other  companies  aside  from  the  Pacific 
Mail.    There  was  ;i  company  here,  of  which   Ifacondray  A  Oo.  were 

■gents,  and  complaint  was  made  to  an-  by  missionaries  on  behalf  of  the 
Chinese.  I  remember  going  my  sell  to  Major  Otis,  who  was  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Macondray  &  <  !o.  1  told  him  1  thought  it  was  a  great  out- 
that  they  should  put  tins  exaction  upon  the  Chinese.  Otis  said, 
"This  is  the  custom;  it  has  been  in  existence  tor  years;  the  Pacific 
Mail  Company  do  it,  aud  it  we  do  not  conform  to  the  custom  all  the 
trade  will  go  over  then-  vessels  and  we  win  not  gel  any."     I  presume  it 

is  a  cast. mi  that  exists  to  day. 
I'.V  the  OH  UKMAN  : 
Do  you  regard  t  Ihiuese  labor  as  in  the  nature  of  slave  labor  here? — 

A.     No  ;     1   do  not. 

Q.  y  on  regard  it  as  free  labor  1 — A.  [flam  correct  in  my  supposition, 
these  contracts  do  not  bind  them  to  work  for  an  j  specific  length  of  time; 
they  only  bind  them  to  refund  ;i  certain  sum  ol  money,  and  when  that 
inoiie\  is  paid  they  are  as  free  as  you  and  I. 

Q.  I  he  Chinese  labor,  as  between  them  ami  their  employers  here,  do 
yon  reg  ird  in  the  nature  of  free  labor  entirely  .'—A.  1  think  bo. 

O  Is  there  a  surplus  of  hi  l  tor  on  tins  const,  taking  the  two  kinds  to- 
gether!—A.  At  the  present  moment,  I  should  saj  no. 

Q«  Flas  there  been  at  any  time  .'— a.  Never,  in  my  opinion. 

<,>    Does  the  Chinese  labor  now  stand  in  the  way  ot  the  employment 

of  white   labor   on    tin-   COSSt  I      Ate   there   white   laborers   lieic  idle  on 

that  account  .' — A.  Perhaps  it  does  in  certain  occupations ;  as  Senator 
id  remarked,  in  the  matter  ol  light  farming— hop  picking,  fruit- 
picking — labor  that  cannot  afford  to  pay  full-grown  white  labor  pay.  If 
the  Chinese  were  not  here  it  would  give  employment  to  youth.  Perhaps 
rds  out  that  sort  of  labor  and  compels  it  to  be  idle,  because  they 
have  got  no  other  occupation ;  but  for  full-grown  muscular  labor,  any 
man  who  is  willing  to  work,  who  has  stronger  muscle,  can  find  work  at 
■smunerative  wages  in  this  State  to  day.     I  am  onlj  stating  an  opinion. 

r.\  Senatoi  8  luoi 

Q.  Bow  long  is  it  since  you  were  with  me  in  Congress .'— A.  It  is 

twelve  or  thirteen  years. 

Q.  Duriugthat  time,  I  suppose  you  occasionally  received  applications 
for  ollice  .'— A.    I  did;   .1  great  man\   mote  than   I  wanted. 

0-  With  your  experience,  do  yon  consider  the  statement  extraordinary 

that  twenty  live  or  thirty  men  would  come  to  \oii  in  the  course  Of 
twenty  four  hours  and  State  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  find  em- 
ploy ment— that  their  families  were  suffering,  and  they  desired  Govern- 
ment employment  .'—.\.  Yes;  inn  ym  do  not  suppose  that  I  believed  all 

they  told  me  I 
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Q.  Not  all  of  them,  but  many  of  them. — A.  Those  nun  are  not  will- 
ing to  work;  that  is  the  fact  of  it.  1  am  talking  now  abonl  a  laborer, 
a  man  Willing  to  work  with  his  hands.  1  do  not  believe  today  thai  there 
is  a  man  willing  to  work,  who  has  got  common  industry  and  ii  sober,  but 
cau  find  labor  that  will  be  remunerative. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  What  do  these  Chinaman  gel  a  day  !  [A  pause;]  They  gel  a  dol- 
lar and  find  themselves  and  their  own  lodgings.  That  is  the  ooramon 
price  here  of  mechanics  I — A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  price 

Q.  I  believe  that  is  conceded.    A  Chinese  shoemaker  is  bired  at  one 
dollar  per  diem.    He  boards  himself  and  finds  hisowu  lodgings,     M    is 
hired  by  a  middleman;  somebody  hires  him  ;  be  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  manufacture  .'—A.  Von  can  get  information  from  others.    Btal 
are  better  than  impressions. 

(>.   Do  yon  think  a  white  man  can  sustain    himself  on  a  dollar  a  day 

and  find  himself,  and  board  himself  and  family,  in  tins  oitj  .'—A.  it 

would  be  pretty  hard  work. 
By  Mavor  BB1 

Q.  Yon  are  pretty  familiar  with  our  manufactures,  and  yon   \ 
also,  when  governor  1 — A.  In  a  gem  i 

Q.  Is  then-  not   now  a  large  number  ol  Uhinamei  I  in  mana< 

facturing  cigars,  cigai  boxes,  boots  and  Bhoes,  .it  the  present  time  iu  the 
city,  working  in  Bhopsl — A.  I  presume 

Q.  I  think  you  went  out  of  the  gubernatorial  chair  in  December, 
LSi»7.  Were  there  manj  Ohinese  working  al  the  shoe-trade  and  the 
cigar-trade  in  this  citj  in  18671 — A.  The  cigar- trade  bas  been  built  up 

Since  then  very  largely. 

Q.    Were  there  maii\  Chinamen  at  woi  k  in  making  cigars  in   Is''. 

Bpeak  of  it,  then,  because  I  think  you  came  righl  bore  to  this  citj  then 
and  lived  for  a  year  or  two  I — \.   l  bere  were  n  good  manj  even  then. 

Q,  It  was  just  about  commencing  1 — a.  it  was  .i  brauch  just  being 
developed. 

Q.  The  manufacture  of  boots  and  everything  of  thai  kind  had  been 
just  commenced  by  the  Chinese  1 — a.  Manufacturing  then  wui  in  its 
infancy.    Several  branches  had  been  Btarted. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that   had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  bringing,  in 
1868,  11,000:  in  1870,  10,000;  in  L874,  10,000,  aud,  in  1875,  ls.no  .  <  • 
to  this  port .' — A.  Very  likely  it  is  among  the  causes  that  led  to  theil 
increase;  it  is  not  impossible  or  improbable. 

By  Mr.  Tim  I 

Q.  Then  squarely  considering  the  mode  in  which  the  European  or 
white  laborer  musl  live,  can  the  white  laborer  successfully  compete  in 
general  skilled  aud  unskilled  labor  with  Chinese  ?— A.  That  is  n  pretty 
large  question. 

Q.  It  is  the  question. — A.  Where  simple  muscle  is  all  thai  i>  required. 
I  should  say  no;  but  where  brains  and  muscle  arc  required,!  should 
say  yes. 

Q.  The  cigar-trade  requires  both  brains  and  muscle.     Making  cij 
is  skilled  labor? — A.  No,  hardly.     It  does  not  require  much  braius,  alter 
a  person  has  learned  it. 

Q.  Take  it  skilled  or  unskilled,  can  a  white  man  make  cigars  and  sup- 
port a  family  with  the  wages  that  a  Chinaman  makes  cigars  for  I — A.  I 
should  suppose  uot. 
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Q.  Then  the  white  man  is  excluded  from  that  trade! — A.  I  should 
•appose  the  cigar-trade,  at  any  rate,  would  be  carried  oo  by  women  and 
boys,  it  cannot  be  followed  by  a  strong  laborer,  who  has  a  large  family 
to  support,  because  the  business  will  not  warrant  the  payment  of  fall- 
priced  labor. 

Q.  Have  not  the  Chinese  laundrymen  driven  out  females  from  that 
employ  incut .'  Is  not  practically  today  the  washing  all  done  by  Chinese 
instead  of,  as  in  eastern  cities,  i»,v  laboring  women  1 — A.  That  I  caunot 

answer.      I  should  think  the  Chinese  laundries  were  doing  a   large   por- 
tion of  it,  from  the  anmber  I  Bee  located  on  the  different  streets. 

().  Then  they  have  practically  driven  those  women  out  of  that  field 
of  labor  .'—A.  1  do  not  know  that  they  have,  any  more  than  the  est. ;b 
lishmeiit  of  large  steam  laundries  where  capital  and  machinery  have 
had  the  effect  to  drive  them  our. 

Q.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  the   introduction  of  Chinese  labor  h:; 
same  effect  upon  the  labor-market  as  the  introduction  of  machiuen  .' — 
A.   In  a  way  it  has. 

By  Mr.  Bee: 

Q.  First,  I   should  like  to  ask  the  governor  what  restrictions 
thrown  around  the  emigration  ol  Chinese  from  Chinese  ports  !     (Juder 
what  regulations  do  thej  go  aboard  ship,  and  uuder  what   regulations 
ire  they  received  as  passengers  f— A.  The  laws  of  the  United  states 
govern  the  importation  of  immigrants  on  board  of  American  vessels. 

Q.  They  have  to  go  through  an  examination  under  t  he  laws  of  t  he 
United    StatesT— A.   The    laws    Of    the   United    States    are    very   strict 

against  the  importation  of  servile  labor  on  board  of  American  ships; 
and  several  acts  buve  been  passed  with  which  the  committee  is  more 

familiar  than  I  am.  We  bad  an  act  in  L8C2,  in  1867,  and,  L  think,  again 
in  1>7(>,  which  makes  it  very  oiieious,  and  the  penalties  are  veiy  severe 
figain si  an\  American  bottom  bringing  into  this  country  persona  bouud 
to  contract  of  service  for  labor  j  ami  one  of  these  acts  provides  that  be- 
fore the  consuls  at  the  foreign  port  shall  grant  the  Bhip  a  certificate  of 
clearance,  before  she  can  clear  at  the  foreign  customs,  he  shall  certify 
that  all  passengers  on  board  are  free  passengers;  but  at  the] 
Hong-Kong,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  t  of  the  United  States, 

of  winch  the  committee  are  distinguished  members,  and  owing  to  the 
ill-advised  and  niggardly  policy  of  our  Govern menl   in  regard  to  our 

foreign  affairs,  the  consul  is  provided  with  no  sullicieiit    stall'  of  help  to 

enable  bim  to  do  his  duty  properly,  and  he  cannot,  by  any  possibility 
that  1  can  conceive  of,  examine  a  shipload  of  Chinese  and  tell  whether 

they  are  fre w  bether  they  are  uot,  unless  he  takes  the  simple  g 

of  the  people. 

By  the  OB  a  i  km  an  : 
Q.  1  understand  you  to  say  that   the  most  of  these  Chinese  embark 
from  [long- Kong,  a  British  port  ? — A.   Practically  all. 
Q,  Would  any  treaty  arrangements  made  between  us  and  China 

vent    the    embarkation    of    these    Chinese    immigrants    from    a    British 

port  .'—A.  That  you  can  judge  ol  as  well  as  1.     l  cannot  conceive  of 
an\  thing. 
Q.  Then  such  an  arrangement  to  prevent  their  immigration  to  this 

country  would  have  to  be  made  with  the  British  government  •' — A-  1'n- 
inai  ;ly. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.    I  am   not  now  asking  whether   it  would  be  in   consonance  with  OX 
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against  treaties;  but  suppose  Congress  should  enact  a  law  tliat  no 
American  vessel  and  DO  foreign  vessel  should  take  on  hoard  and  bring 
to  the  United  States,  from  any  port  anywhere,  more  than  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Chinamen  in  proportion  to  its  tonnage,  won  hi  that  be  a  matter  of 
treaty  regulation  with  England  .'  Would  it  not  reach  taking  Chinamen 
on  board  at  llon<,r-lvon^  as  much  as  any  port  of  China  .' — A.  It  would. 
Hong-Kong  18  not  in  China.  That  is  the  difficulty  people  gel  into. 
They  cannot  conceive  the  fact  that  Hong-Kong  is  a  British  colony. 

Q,   'That  was  not   the  point  1  was  making.  —  A.    1  understand  yon. 

Q.  I  only  want  your  judgment  whether,  if  China  were  willing  we  should 
make  a  law  which  said  Mongolians  shall   not   be  taken  on  board  any 
1  to  be  brought  into  the  United  ibove  a  certain   number, 

that  law  would  nut  be  effective  against  Mongolians  from  every  other 
place  they  came,  irrespective  of  any  treaty  I     1  am  ma  raining  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  would  be  for  or  against  a  treaty.— A.  Canyon  coi 
of  a  law  of  that  kind  that  wiU  successfully  stand  the  teal  ol  an  investi- 
gation by  the  com  tfl  .' 

(>.  The  Supreme  Court  has  distinctly  decided  thai    in  case  win 
differential  duty  was  made  bet weeu  the  United  tu|M>n 

Russian  hemp,  a  subsequent  law  ol  Co  igress  which  put  a  bigher  duty 
repealed  the  treaty  pro  UuUo,  So  that  if  we  should  pass  an)  law  pre- 
venting Chinamen,  the  treaty  would  not  be  a  b  ■  the  validity  of 
the  law. — A.  Ynii  can  abrogate  a  treat)  by  a 

Q,  Therefore  I  leave  the  treat)  out  <>f  m)  question.— A.  li  yon  should 
say  by  such  a  law  that  Aineiican  vessels  should  only  bring  .i  certain 
number,  of  course  you  throw  the  whole  tnule  into  British  botU 

Q.  But  sa\  all  vessels,  as  we  do  In  the  general  emigrant  laws? — a. 
Then  you  would  run  against  a  snag,  1   fear,  in  oui    treat)    with  G 
Bi  itain. 

Q,  \Vh\  |    Conld  Great  Britain  challenge  the  right  of  our  Con 
to  prescribe  that   a  certain  class  ol   persons,  be  the)  coolies,  be  they 
paupers,  be  the)  Mongolians,  be  they  anything 

should  not  be  brought  iuto  the  United  States  upon  an\  ve.snelM, domestic 
or  foreign  .'    What  busim  bs  is  it  to  England  I — A.  The)  are  in  i 

<v>  uf  course,  when  we  touch  Bnglish  subjects  it  ia  a  distinct  mat  tor. — 
A.  But  when  you  touch  British  trade  then  you  touch  Boglisbnu  a. 

Q,  Very  well :  but  we  may  look  after  our  <>\\n  safet)  in  preferen* 
British  trade  .'—A.  It  is  only  o  qnestioo  of  law. 

Q,    Do  you  mean   tosa)    that   England  would  gel    an-iy  if    We  alb 

her  trade  .' — a.  [  >a\  aothiog  about  getting  an] 

By  Mr.  \\V.V.: 

Q.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a  ship  to  take  on  a  cai  go  of  i 
the  port  of  Hong-Kong  for  <  lalifornia  under  our  present  existing  I 
such  coolies  as  they  take  to  Peru  and  Cuba  .'—a.  That   I   would  say 
would  be  impossible,  because  it  would  become  a  matter  of  notoriety. 

<>.  Do  not  the  Chinese  authorities  in  Hong  Cong,  and  all  ports  of 
China,  as  well  as  the  better  class  of  Chinese  residents  here,  do  every* 
thing  possible  to  prevent  the  importation  of  Chinese  women  for  prosti- 
tution ? — A.  That  is  a  question  1  cannot  answer. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  <  'hinese  six  companies  mid  the  merchants 
lent  their  services  here  to  the  authorities  to  take  them  back! — A.  It 
was  so  stated,  and  I  believe  they  were  honest  in  their  endeavoi  9. 

Q.   What  has  been  your  experience  as  a  banker  in  dealing  with  tl 
people  financially,  in  comparison  with  the  while  race,  as  t<>  bouesty  and 
fidelity  1 — A.  M\  experience  of  Chinese  is  of  course  limited,  be* 
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the  number  of  merchants  is  limited  as  compared  with  other  people; 

bat  I  have  had  no  occasion   to  complain  of  their  honesty  and  fair-deal- 
ing in  my  own  experience. 

Q.  Arc  von  acquainted  with  any  Chinese  who  have  been  residents  of 
this  city  for  a  time  ;  say  from  twenty  to  twenty  live  years  .'—A.  I  think 

80. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  that  the  state  government  has  thrown  every  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  the  Chinese  becoming  citizens,  proprietors  of  homes. 
with  families,  &c.  1  Do  yon  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge,  being 
once  governor  of  the  State,  that  every  obstacle  baa  been  thrown  in  the 
wax  »>f  those  people  by  class  legislation  to  prevent  them  becoming  own- 
ers of  the  soil.' — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  affirmative  legislation.  I 
think  there  has  been  a  feeling  that  it  was  undesirable  that  they  should 
become  possessors  of  the  soil  to  any  extent.  I  i\i->  not  now  remember  of 
any  legislation  duriug  my  experience  that  went  to  inhibit  them  from 
becoming  possessors  of  the  soil. 

Q.   Von    are  conversant  with  the  manner  in  which  they  as  a  class  are 
ed   here;  the   malignity  that  is  heaped  upon  them  1 — A.  No  more 
than  any  other  resident  of  the  city. 

Q.  Von  know  it  to  lie  a  fact  I — A.  1  Bee  very  little  of  it  with  my  own 
and  therefore  1  could  not  affirm  as  legal  testimony  that  it  is  so. 
That  is  m\  belief. 

Q.  Vmi  know  as  a  representative  ouce  of  this  Government  in  China 
ill  those  foreign  governments  you  spoke  of  as  having  treaties  with 
China  are  quick  to  reseul  ;m\  insult  offered  to  the  people  ot  those  na- 
tionalities residing  in  China  .' — A.  Very. 

Q  \  on  know  Bugland  will  bring  a  fleet  into  oue  of  those  ports  ami 
demand  redress  for  indignities  shown  a  citizen  on  the  street  .' — a.  There 
|a  a  case  going  <>u  now,  and  has  been  for  a  year  or  more. 

Q.  \  on  have  an  instance,  I  suppose,  in  mind  in  which  the  United 
States  demanded  reparation  I — a.  I  have  demanded  it  myself. 

Q,  Do  you  know  of  an>  instance  in  which  the  Chinese  government 
lias  brought  a  like  injustice  to  their  own  citizens  residing  here  to  the 
notice  ot  this  Govern  men  i  .' — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  As  to  the  value  <»t  the  nee  consumed  by  the  Chinese  and  a  sack 
Of  Hour,  do  you  know  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the    two  ? — A. 

1 1  depends  upon  the  market- value  of  the  two  articles,  which  varies  verj 
largely. 

-,i\   a  Back  Of  rice  CO  -    .      Ifty  pounds,)  which  is  the    standard 

retail-price  .'—A.   Hardly;  is  it  .' 

Q.  Four  dollars  and  a  half  to  live  dollars. — A.  four  and  a  half  to  live 
cents  ;i  pound. 

Q  There  are  fifty  pounds  in  a  sack  I— A.  At  $5  it  would  be  ten  centfi 
a  pound. 

Q.  I  mean  what  the  laborers  pay  for  it  ?— A.  A  sack  of  Hour  would 
In-   i  dollar  and  a  half. 

Q  Are  we  not  opening  a  large  trade  with  China  with  our  llour  and 
grain;  flour  particularly  t— A.  Not  I. 

Q.  But  comparatively  .'—A.  <  'omparativoly  we  are  supply  lng  all  that 

is  con  sinned  there  ;   but  the  Chinese  can  not    become  large  consumers  «>» 

flour,  because  they  have  no  means  of  cooking  it.    The  fuel  question  is 

a  \  ei  \  Berious  matter  with  the  Chinese. 

Q.  it  has  been  the  desire  oithe  Government  of  the  [Jnited  states 
latterly,  and  also  through   the  business  commercial  relations  of  the 
country,  to  furnish  China  with  nil  the  silver  bullion  we  could  sell .' — a. 
;,  ;  ami  everything  else  that  could  sell  with  profit. 
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Q.  Do  we  not  look  to  China  and  India  as  a  market  for  out  silver1 — 
A.  Always. 

Q.  In  your  experience,  from  a  long  residence  here  in  California,  baa 
it  not  been  a  fact  that  the  larger  the  increase  of  cur  own  popula 
bere  the  same  ratio  of  Chinese  labor  lias  followed! — A.  1  have  never 
examined  the  statistics  in  regard  t«>  that  point. 

Q.  For  the  last  three  years  we  have  been  receiving  a  large  intim  «>t 
what  they  call  in  the  papers  "immigrants!"— A.  A  large  immigration. 

Q.  What  class  of  immigrants  are  theyl  Ion  bav<  seen  them  T— A. 
They  are  what  might  be  termed  the  peasant  class. 

Q.  Farmers  with  families  1 — A.  Farmers  with  families. 

Q.  They  seek  homes  all  through  the  farming  regions  of  the  Btati 

A.   I  assume  that    they  seek  homes,  the   emigrant*   that    come   lioin  the 
Fast. 

Q.  Is  the  Chinese  labor  in  this  conntr\  really  cheap  laboi  I  Is  it 
cheap  in  comparison  with  the  labor  ol  the  Eastern  States! — A.  No,  [ 

Suppose  not. 

(,).    What  will  he  the  effect  of  this  State  at   once  !!""•  substituting  tor 
all  its  manafactaring  interests,  us  farming  interests,  its  farming 
railroad  building,  and  the  other  occupations,  even  to  tne  sulphur  bauks, 
that  a  white  man  will   m>t  work  in .  \\  lute  labor,  and  for    he  advanced 
wages!    What    would   be   the  effect!     How   could  we  compete  with 
Europe!    With   white  labor  could  we  compete  with  Massachusetts  in 
shoemaking  and  other  callings  and  in  woolen  mills!— A.  Von  are 
ing  me  a  supposititious  question,     it  would  be  imp 
than  a  wild  conjecture. 

Q.  Most  of  the  questions  proponnded  to  you  have  beet  of  that  na- 
ture.'— A.  I  know,     it  is  affording  very  little  inl lation  to  this  com* 

mittee  for  me  to  sit  and  guess  for  an  hour  or  two. 

Q.   Do  yon   know    of  your  knowledge  of  :m\  Chinese  bein 
on  public  buildiugs,  npon  the  Btreets,  the  building  of  se   -  rs,  oi  any  of 
the  municipal  works  ol  the  citj  I     Have  you  overseen  them  en 
in  that  work!     Do  they  come  in  competition  with  white  hands!— A.  I 
have  not  seen  any.     1  think  public  opinion  restricts  work  in  thai 
to  white  men. 

Q.  Yon  ore  aware  that  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  was  construi 
by  white  labor  .' — A.  it  is  so  Baid  to  be. 

Q.   Yon  have  heeii  over  it  .'  —  A.    I  h.ive  In  en  over  it. 

Q.  Have  yon  notice. 1.  in  your  intercourse,  any  settlements  along  the 
route  of  that  road  from  the  time  you  eioss  the  river  at  Omaha  to 
Ogden  .* 

(Senator  Sabgent.  Cheyenne  ami  Laramie,  for  instance. 

The  Witness.  In  going  through  the  country  on  a  railroad  you  cannot 

judge  much  of  its  settlement. 
By  Senator  S ARGENT: 

Q.  Yon  have  been  recent  1\  over  it  I — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  see  large  towns  and  fine  farms  all  along  the  Platte! — 
A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  population,  and  what  is  their  nation- 
ality!— A.  1  did  not  stop  to  see.     1  only  went  through  on  the  railroad. 

Q.  You  are  aware,  at  the  time  of  the  construction  of  that  railroad,  of 
the  crimes  and  gambling  of  the  roughs  who  followed  the  line  until  the 
last  pick  was  struck?     You  noticed  tiiat  Judge  Lynch  exercised   his 
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court  decisions  there  from  one  end  of  that  route  to  the  other  ? — A.  It 
was  bo  reported.     I  know  nothing  more  than  any  other  person. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  the  lahor -strikes,  in  which  the  president,  Mr. 
Durant,  was  imprisoned  for  a  long  time  by  these  laborers  I — A.  1  believe, 
he  was. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  anything  like  that  in  connection  with  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  .'—A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  drunken  Chinaman  ? — A.  Never  but  one  in 
my  life.  J  saw  one  Chinaman  drunk  in  China,  and  that  is  the  only  one 
1  ever  saw. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  Chinamen  smoke  opium  to  that  degree 
which  unfits  them  for  occupation  of  any  kind  I — A.  Do  you  mean  in 
China  or  here  .' 

().   Here. — A.  I  cannot  form  any  estimate  of  it. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  them  can  read  and  write? — A.  A  very  large 
percentage  can  read  and  write  a  little,  but  it  is  ;i  mistaken  notion 
thai  they  can  read  and  write  to  any  ver\   large  extent. 

C>.  Do  you  not  know  that  white  people  came  to  this  country  some- 
times, in  early  days,  under  contract,  and  a  portion  of  their  wages  was 
refunded  to  parties  .' — A.   I  have  known  of  such  a  thing. 

Q.  You  do  pretend  to  say  that,  in  enforcing  this  custom  upon  Chi- 
nese, uoi  permitting  them  to  leave  this  country  in  debt  to  parties  here, 
it  is  con  lined  to  their  del  its  to  the  Chinese  alone;  or  dors  it  also  include 
debts  <\\w  to  white  men  .' — A.  That  1  could  not  vouch  tor. 

C>.  It  is  for  all  debts  1 — A.  1  suppose  it  is  tor  all  debts.  That  is  my 
understanding. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  amount  of  money  that  a  Chinese 
laborer  transmits  home  to  his  people  annually.' — A.  [  could  form  no 
estimate  ol   thai. 

By  Mr.  Mkadm  : 

Q.  Do  they  do  their  banking  business  through  American  houses? — 
A.   Yes.  ' 

C>.  By  draft  I — A.  By  draft  or  check-.  They  export  a  great  deal  of 
merchandise.  They  export  ginseng,  ami  make  their  own  exchanges  in 
that  way,  and  they  bin  a  good  deal  of  silver  themselves,  trade  and  .Mex- 
ican dollars,  and  ship  them  themselves;  but  their  drafts  they  purchase 

at  the  banks. 

By  Mr.  PHLBT: 
Q.    Do  they  do  any  other  business    with    the   banks   except    this   ex- 
change, this  transmission  of  bullion  I — A.  They  borrow  money. 

By  Mr.  Meade: 

Q.  And  keep  accounts  I — A.   Yes.  sir. 

By  Senator  8  lboent  : 
Q.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  trade  in   the  Chinese  puis  which 
are  opened  to  foreign  trade  has  of  late  years  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese  almost  wholly. — A.  Very  largely,  excepting  the  import  and  export 
trade.      The  local  trade  is  done  by  Chinese. 

Q.  There  used  to  be  a  large  trading-house  there  maintained  by  Amer- 
icans.'—a  Yes,  several.  The  house  ol'  Liussell  &  Company  was  ami  is, 
perhaps,  the  largest. 

Q,  Thai  has  been  very  much  restricted  in  its  operations  because  of 

Chi  mi  met  i  doing  the  business  .'  —  A.  Not  only  that ,  ;>u!  1 1  ^1  net  ed  by  com- 
petition; by  opening  up  communication  by  telegraph;  ami  smaller 
looses  have  sprung  up ;  and  more  people  are  doing  business  direct. 
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Q.  Is  it  because  the  Chinese  are  doing  their  own  local  trade?— A.  In 
the  interior,  up  the  Yangtze  River,  take  the  ports  of  Chinkiang,  Kiu- 
kiang,  and  Hankow,  the  Chinese  have  almost  driven  out    the  foreign- 
ers, because  it  is  a  cheap  trade. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  The  foreigners  do  the  principal  part  of  the  export ing  trade?—  A. 
Yes;  because  that  is  done  on  credit. 

Q.  In  view  of  this  cheap  trade  of  the  Chinese  wherein  they  drive  out 
white  labor,  is  it  not  to  a  great  extent  advantageous  to  the  white 
classes  in  the  raising  of  grapes,  the  pa<  king  and  canning  of  fruits,  Back- 
ing potatoes,  and  working  upon  a  Farm  I — A.  If  you  would  give  me  time 
I  could  prove  either  side  of  that  question  to  my  own  satisfaction. 

Q.  It  is  quite  recent  that  we  commenced  the  manufacturing  business 
in  this  State? — A.  Comparatively  recent. 

Q.  We  shipped  large  amounts  of  money  East  a  few  years  ago  to  buy 
everything? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  successfully  carry  on  manufacturing  here,  where 
our  capitalists  consider  money  worth  1 1  and  1  per  cent,  a  month  and 
employ  white  labor  at  the  extreme  pricest — A.  h  the  committee  will 
permit  me,  I  have  peculiar  opinions  about  tins  matter,  and  I  may  as 
well  state  them  in  brief.  My  view  in  regard  to  Chinese  labor  in  the 
manufactories  here  is  a  good  deal  as  it  is  in  regard  to  tariff  and  manu- 
factures in  the  United  States— that  a  tariff  is  essentially  necessary  in  a 
new  country  to  build  up  manufactures,  to  give  them  protection  while 
they  are  young.  Alter  a  manufacture  gets  firmly  established,  after 
they  get  skilled  labor,  and  get  apprentices  who  have  learned  the  trade, 
perhaps  the  tariff  then  may  be  lessened,  or  may  be  taken  off  altogether, 
because  it  can  then  successfully  compete  w  ith  manufacl  ures  from  abroad. 
So  too  with  regard  to  manufactures  here.  Bol  for  the  Chinese  1  doubt 
if  we  would  have  had  any  manufacturing,  or  it  would  have  been  small, 
as  compared  with  the  present.  The  very  fact  of  the  Chinese  being  here, 
and  that  their  labor  was  procurable  at  a  moderate  rite,  has  induced  the 
opening  of  manufactures,  and  perhaps  now,  or  shortly,  as  they  can  get 
apprentices  at  work,  the  Chinese  labor  can  be  dispensed  with.  1  think 
that  is  true  of  the  shoe-factories  ;  that  they  are  getting  boys  and  ^rirls, 
and  working  them  in  as  apprentices,  so  that  they  can  gradually  dis- 
pense with  Chinese  labor,  and  conduct  the  manufacture  successfully 
with  white  labor  alone. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  any  large  number  of  skilled  operatives,  manu- 
facturing men,  shoemakers,  are  out  of  employment  here  .' — A.  1  do  not 
know.     I  am  not  in  a  way  of  seeing  them,  if  they  are. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  result  would  work  out  of  itself  naturally  ; 
that  is  to  say,  white  labor  gradually  to  be  introduced  and  crowd  out 
Chinese  labor  ?  Would  that  result  gradually  come  about,  or  will  it  be 
necessary  to  cut  off  Chinese  labor  iu  the  first  place  .' — A.  i  think  it  is 
gradually  coming  about. 

Q.  Without  interference? — A.  Without  interference.  It  may  be  that 
public  opinion  has  some  effect,  but  I  know  in  these  shoe-factories  they 
are  gradually  working  boys  into  the  factories,  so  that  where  they  had 
two  or  three  hundred  Chinese  laborers  they  have  not  a  hundred  now, 
and  they  are  supplying  their  places  with  white  labor. 

Q.  Quite  a  percentage  ot  these  manufactories  already  employ  white 
labor? — A.  Yes;  I  think  they  are  working  white  laborers  iu  in  that  u  ay, 
and  have  been  for  some  time. 
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By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Are  there  not  avenues  now  open  to  manufacture  in  which  all  this 
hue  and  cry  against  Chinese  cheap  labor  can  be  averted  ?  For  instance, 
I  will  call  your  attention  to  a  fact.  We  bring  tallow  from  Australia; 
we  collect  it  in  these  markets ;  we  put  it  iuto  casks.  I  was  connected  with 
the  Australian  Steamship  Line  for  two  years.  We  brought  out  from  50 
to  1(K)  casks  of  tallow  from  that  distant  country.  It  w;is  shipped  to  Boston 
or  New  York  a  few  years  ago  and  made  into  candles  and  brought  back 
here,  and  it  is  being  done  to  day.  Take  the  article  of  starch,  which  is 
the  cheapest  manufactured  commodity  in  the  world.  We  imported  here 
in  is;:;  78,000  crates,  with  12  boxes  in  a  crate,  made  in  New  York,  in 
Oswego,  and  Black  Lake.  If  you  notice  the  manifests  of  the  shipments 
by  railway,  you  will  see  every  day  shipments  of  starch  and  shipments 
of  other  commodities  which  our  country  is  redundant  with.  Now,  arc 
not  those  two  avenues  open  to  manufacturing  interests  I  We  burn  more 
caudles  than  any  four  States  in  the  Union  with  our  mines.  Some  of  the 
mines  purchase  more  candles  than  a  huge  city  Last  would.  Could  not 
Candle- factories  be  started?  Could  we  carry  on  that  manufacturing  in- 
terest without  its  being  started  as  you  intimate  in  your  testimony  by 
Chinese  cheap  labor  ?— A.  You  are  asking  me  for  a  guessing  opinion, 
which  would   not  be  worth  a  straw  any  way. 

Senator  SARGENT  Would  not  that  be  better  in  the  way  of  testimony 
Chan  by  suggestive  questions  .' 

The  WITNESS.  You  can  gel  that  from  others  better  than  from  me,  be- 
cause 1  am  not  in  a  way  to  judge  of  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bee.)  Do  you  know  in  what  particular  branches  of  manu- 
facture the  (  hinese  are  engaged  in  here  .'—A.  Shoora  a  king,  tailoring, 
making  cigars,  making  cigar  boxes,  making  boxes,  &c,  &C. 

Q.  Overalls  and  miners'  clothing  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  employed  to  a  great  extent  as  house-servants  ?— A.  I 
should  think  they  were  by  the  more  moderate  living  class,  who  cannot 
afford  white  labor.  They  want  a  boy  or  maid  of  all  work,  and  they 
cannot  get  a  girl  to  do  that.  They  have  a  Chinaman  to  wait  on  the 
table,  and  cook,  and  do  various  outside  things. 
By  Mr.  King: 

Q.  You  think  there  is  not  a  surplus  of  labor  in  the  State  at  the  pres- 
ent time.' — A.   Y'es,  sir;  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  surplus. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  labor  of  the  Chinese  is  not  any  cheaper  in 
Comparison  than  white  labor  in  the  Eastern  States  \ — A.  1  should  think 
not. 

Q.  If  the  Chinese  were  absent  would  not  the  white  emigration  of  the 
East  come  to  California,  and  does  not  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  here 
have  a  tendency  to  prevent  that  immigration  I — A.   It  is  possible, 

Q.  That  would  then,  if  the  Chinese  were  absent,  furnish  the  State  of 
California  with  the  same  amount  of  white  cheap  labor  able  to  move  our 
crops  ?— A.  It  costs  a  good  deal  to  get  here.  There  is  labor  that  would 
be  willing  to  come  and  cannot  come  lor  lack  of  means. 

<v>.  Are  you  not  conversant  with  this  fact,  that  in  the  East  at  the  pres- 
ent time  universal  distress  amoug  the  laboring-classes  prevails,  and  that 
a  la  rue  number  are  out  of  employment  who  would  come  here  were  it 
not  lor  this  Chinese  labor?— A.  I  think  there  are.  more  who  are  pre- 
vented because  they  have  not  money  to  pay  their  passage. 

Q.  There  are  a  number  out  of  employment  .'—A.  i  suppose  so. 

By  Senator  SABGBNT: 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  labor  strikes  on  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  I 
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believe  you  were  asked  if  you  knew  of  any  such  strike  among  the  Chi 
nese.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  labor  strike  in  the  South  among  slaves  % — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Judge  Lynch,  in  those  outlying  territories  where  there  were  no 
courts,  used  to  execute  judgment,  1  understood  you  to  say,  upon  loose 
persons  or  criminals  who  went  there  I — A.  I  only  stated  that  when  crime 
was  committed  it  was  usually  punished  by  Lynch  law. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  there  was  among  those  rude  workers  on 
the  railroad  a  public  sentiment  justifying  the  punishment  of  crime,  and 
thereby  showing  that  the  public  sentiment  did  not  approve  the  crime, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  a  credit  to  the  general  mass  who  built  the  road? — 
A.  Such  evidently  was  the  case.  It  this  former  pamphlet,  as  1  ran  it 
through  last  night,  is  to  be  published  as  an  addenda,  1  want  to  make 
one  correction  of  my  former  testimony,  which  was  certainly  reported 
wrong.     I  am  made  to  say,  on  page  0  : 

Iu  the  year  1800,  according  to  tbe  best  statistics  I  could  obtain,  the  importation  of  India 
opium  into  China  was  about  tour  thousand  chests,  133  pounds  each,  according  t<>  the  best 
data  I  could  obtain.  In  the  year  IB73  or  we  will  take  the  year  1871,  tbe  importation  of 
opium  into  China  was  10,500  tons.  In  addition  to  that,  the  native  production  amounts  to 
fully  the  foreign  importation. 

What  I  did  say  was  this,  as  I  took  it  from  an  extract  that  I  wrote  to 
the  Department:  In  the  year  1800,  4,000  chests,  of  133  pounds  each, 
were  imported.  In  1869,  85,000  chests  were  imported.  This  includes 
32,0(10  chests  smuggled  from  Hong  Kong  into  China,  and  53,000 
chests  actually  imported.  In  the  year  1800,  the  domestic  production 
of  opium  was  nothing.  In  ISO!),  the  estimated  production  was  75,000 
chests,  niiiking  a  total  consumption,  for  L869,  of  160,000  chests  — 
21,000,000  pounds,  or  10,500  tons.  The  value  of  the  opium  imported 
was  $68,000,000,  equal  to  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  tea  and  silk  exported. 


OOTOBEB  23,  1876. 
THOMAS  EL  KING  sworn  and  examined. 

Mr.  PlXLEY.  Mr.  King  is  a  merchant  of  this  city,  who  has  been  tor 
ten  years  a  resident  of  China;  an  active  man  in  the  consul's  office  at 
Hong-Kong;  has  assisted  and  aided  in  placing  Chinese  on  board  steam- 
er; is  an  extended  traveler  through  the  portion  of  China  from  whence, 
these  people  come,  and  is  the  most  intelligent  person  in  all  the  detail 
of  this  matter  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  the  county  of  San  Fran* 
cisco.  In  response  to  my  desire  he  has  written  out,  first,  a  state- 
ment, and  then  a  specific  and  direct  response  to  all  the  interrogatories 
that  aie  propounded.  This  statement  is  in  reply  to  tho  general  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  this  matter.  Mr.  King  has  been  present  bere  and 
knows  the  course  of  our  examination. 

Senator  Sargent,  (acting  chairman.)  It  is  entirely  regular  for  you 
to  read  that  part  oi*  your  testimony.     Proceed. 

The  Witness.  I  have,  commanded  vessels  many  years  in  the  China 
trade,  also  in  the  China  coasting  trade.  1  have  been  engaged  in  carry- 
ing to  and  from  China  large  numbers  of  Chinese;  also  transported  on 
the  China  coast  and  seas ;  have  lived  on  shore  in  China,  as  a  resident, 
in  different  parts;  visited  almost  every  part  of  China  usually  visited  by 
foreigners;  am  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  Chinese  immigration 
from  China  to  California  iu  particular,  also  to  Australia  ;  and  from  <  Jhina 
to  Peru,  Cuba,  to  Luzon,  and  Strait  settlement;  also  to  Siam.  1  have 
a  knowledge  and  experience  of  Chinese  coolies  coming  to  California— 1 
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use  the  word  cooly,  because  it  is  used  in  Cbina — as  well  as  of  Cbinese 
coming  to  California  to  go  to  other  places,  aud  you  will  understand  the 
word  cooly  applies  to  all  tbese  people  under  contract  for  labor.  I 
have  a  better  knowledge  and  experience  of  Chinese  coolies  coming  to 
California  than  elsewhere,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1st.  I  have  resided  and  long  commanded  vessels  sailing  out  of  Hong- 
Kong,  where  all  embark ;  been  engaged  in  bringing  them  here  in  large 
numbers  during  long  voyages,  with  competent  interpreters,  inquiring 
into  and  seeing  their  ways  and  manner  and  system  of  labor  contracts. 
I  was  also  employed  by  the  United  States  consul  at  Hong-Kong  to  su- 
perintend the  examiualion  of  immigrants  to  comply  with  the  cooly  laws 
made  by  the  United  States  Government.  This  cooly  aet  enables  the 
consul  to  exact  large  fees  from  every  cooly,  which  the  ships  pay,  and 
requires  them  to  charge  more  cbaiter  money.  The  c  msul  also  having 
the  option,  can  make  obstacles  and  compel  the  Chinese  to  pay  large  lees 
to  remove.  The  cousuls  also  require  many  conditions  from  ships  in 
the  shape  of  large  unofficial  fees  or  indirect  revenue.  That  makes  the 
cooly  trade  to  California  a  very  remunerative  one  for  consuls,  conse- 
quently it  is  their  interest  to  continue  it ;  and  especially  is  this  true  of 
the  women.  Of  the  many  thousand  Chinese  whom  I  examined  while 
acting  for  the  consul  at  Hong  Kong,  nearly  all,  but  a  lew  boys,  or  those 
who  had  been  to  California  before,  appeared  to  be  going  under  contract, 
seldom  knowing  the  purport  more  than  that  they  were  going  for  three 
or  five  years,  for  as  many  dollars  per  month,  to  labor  as  directed,  often 
knowing  that  they  were  to  be  cared  for  if  sick,  and  sent  back  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  contract,  or  their  bodies,  if  dead,  and  so  otherwise  igno- 
rant that  they  were  very  easily  scared  if  any  one  intimated  to  them  that 
they  were  being  deceived.  Sometimes  they  refused  to  go  on  board  at 
Hong-Kong,  as  was  the  case  with  a  Few  cargoes  once,  a  few  years  ;, go, 
going  to  New  Orleans,  when  they  nearly  all  jumped  overboard,  some 
drowning,  in  Hong  Kong  harbor. 

They  otten  abscond  from  their  contractors  bringing  them  to  Hong- 
Kong,  or  when  they  may  have  been  stolen  for  the  Peru  or  Cuba  trade 
by  their  contractors.  I  have  often  seen  their  contracts,  and  had  them 
translated.  They  generally  bear  the  seal  of  some  petty  Chinese  official 
of  the  interior,  and  state  that  their  relatives  or  friends  pledge  for  their 
security,  and  that  the  contract  will  be  kept  by  the  cooly;  contractor 
advancing  money,  to  be  repaid  out  of  small  earnings,  with  interest  often 
as  high  as  live  per  cent,  per  month,  and  that  pay  as  due  shall  be  given 
or  remitted  to  China.  Nearly  all  who  come  to  California  are  from  two 
districts  or  counties  lying  close  to  the  city  of  Canton — Sinong  and  Sin- 
wai.  They  are  always  at  variance,  otten  light  on  shipboard,  and  have 
been  known  to  have  pitched  battles  in  California.  But  few  are  artisans 
Arriving  here,  being  mostly  ignorant  agricultural  or  other  laborers  from 
the  veiy  lowest  classes.  From  these  districts  go  also  all  Australian 
Chinese  coolies,  and  these  are  caught  or  bought,  mostly  those  for  Peru 
and  Cuba,  but  not  from  there  to  Luzon,  Strait  settlements,  Java,  Bor- 
neo, &C.  They  are  obtained  at  Swatow,  Amoy,  and  NingpO,  lor  those 
places.  Most  of  those  who  come  here  are  brought  out  to  supply  the. 
cooly  broker  or  contractor  here,  who  hires  them  out.  They  send  their 
agents  to  China  to  pick  them  up,  with  credits  to  disburse  their  expenses 
and  advance  money  on  contracts.  Of  others  are  largely  those  Chinese 
who,  earning  a  few  hundred  or  thousand  dollars,  returning  from  their 
visit  to  China,  bring,  in  proportion  to  their  means,  bands  of  coolies  out 
here  under  contracts,  and  are  often  sublet  to  Chinese  as  well  as  Ameri- 
cans here.    All  contracts  1  have  had  translated  aud  explained  are  guar- 
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anteed,  first,  by  friends  or  relatives,  who  get  a  share  of  advance  to  the 
coolies,  and  violations  are  often  visited  upon  them  in  China  by  the 
petty  officials,  who  are  parties  to  the  contracts,  for  fees,  and  contracts 
are  passed  through  the  cooly  brokers'  or  six  companies'  agents  there, 
which  the  contractor  acts  through.  On  their  arrival  here  they  are 
packed  like  hogs  to  such  companies,  having  his  contract  vised,  and  com- 
mences his  fees  to  insure  his  care  of  sick,  aud  return,  dead  or  alive,  but 
not  his  pay  from  the  contractor,  but  that  he  shall  till  his  part,  if  able  to 
compel  him,  the  coolies  to  do  it,  or  prevent  his  return,  until  he  does. 
When  breaking  his  contract,  the  companies' spies  hound  him  to  prevent 
his  return  to  China,  by  arranging  with  the  steamship  company,  or 
through  Chinese  in  the  steamship  company's  employ,  to  prevent  his 
getting  a  ticket,  and,  if  obtained  by  others  tor  him.  he  will  be  forcibly 
stopped  on  the  day  of  sailing  by  the  large  force  of  the  six  companies' 
high-binders,  who  can  be  always  seen  guarding  them. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  highbinders  tw — A.  I  mean  men  who  are 
employed  by  these  companies  hereto  hound  and  spy  upon  these  Chi- 
nese and  pursue  them  if  they  do  not  comply  with  their  contract  as  they 
see  fit  to  judge  it. 

Q.  It  is  a  term  used  to  express  Chinese  persons  who  act  in  that  ca- 
pacity ?— A.  I  have  often  heard  the  term  applied  to  designate  bad  men. 
It  is  an  English  term,  1  believe. 

Mr.  I'll'EK.  A  man  who  can  be  hired  to  assassinate  another  ? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sakcent.)  A  bravo? — A.  Not  a  bravo  in  Spanish. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  In  what  country  ? — A.  lu  Chinese. 
By  Mr.  Piper: 

Q.  Are  they  not  men  who  conld  be  hired  to  assassinate  a  man  ?— A.  I 
think  they  are,  and  frequently  do  assassinate  about  this  town,  lam 
told  they  frequently  assassinate  Chinese  in  this  town. 

Q.  At  the  instance  of  the  six  companies  I — A.  At  the  instance  of  the 
six  companies.  1  have  it  from  Chinese  who  have  explained  this  to  me, 
when  beyond  the  fear  of  their  couutry  or  persecutors,  when  they  would 
tell  the  truth. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  in  our  language,  if  one  of  these  men,  supposed  to 
be  subordinate  to  these  companies,  and  many  are  here  under  then'  pat- 
ronage, rebels  and  revolts,  and  will  not  do  that  which  he  has  agreed  to 
do,  then  these  companies  can  hire  these  men  to  assassinate  such  per- 
sons?— A.  They  keep  them  in   their  employ  to  intimidate  these  coolies. 

Q.  To  the  extent  of  assassination  "? — A.  They  have  been  pointed  out 
to  me  by  reliable  Chinese. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  a  case  of  that  kind  within  your  knowledge  ? — 
A.  Not  of  death,  only  by  newspaper  reports. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  Do  you  know  of  a  case  where  some  left  their  employment  in  shoe- 
shops  in  this  place,  and  when  they  went  to  get  their  money  out,  then 
they  were  set  upon  ? — A.  Only  by  newspaper  reports. 

By  Mr.  Meade  : 
Q.  You  have  seen  these  men? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have  had  them  pointed 
out  to  me  by  reliable  Chinese. 
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Q.  Is  there  auy  distinguishing-mark  upon  them? — A.  No,  sir; 
only  that  they  are  rather  better  dressed  than  coolies  and  other 
Chinese  found  in  the  State.  All  sailing-vessels  to  China  have  con- 
ditions in  their  charters  to  take  no  Chinese  but  those  supplied  by  the 
companies.  When  loading  a  ship  at  Paget  Sound  for  Hong-Kong  sev- 
eral years  ago,  I  had  many  Chinese,  some  coming  hundreds  of  miles; 
they  told  me,  when  hearing  that  I  would  carry  Chinese  passengers  back 
to  Hong-Kong,  and  iucluding  the  cost  of  passage  here.  On  inquiry  I 
found  they  were  escapes  from  these  companies'  clutches.  Many  of  them 
came  to  the  ship  at  night  to  get  passage,  fearing  that  the  companies' 
agents  there  mijjht  be  on  their  track.  The  compauies'ageuts  there,  dis- 
covering that  the  escapes  would  probably  go  with  me,  came  and 
chartered  the  whole  passenger-capacity  of  my  large  ship,  at  a  much 
higher  rate  than  offering  here  at  San  Francisco,  and  on  conditions  that 
I  should  take  no  other  Chinese  passengers  than  those  furnished  by 
them.  They  paid  several  thousand  dollars  to  me  in  advance  on  the 
charter,  and  engaged  to  send  several  hundred,  but  on  the  day  of  sailing 
no  passengers,  no  charterers,  were  to  be  seen.  Then  I  shipped  the 
escapes  as  part  of  my  crew,  and  took  them  to  China,  that  is,  such  as  had 
not  been  driven  away  or  intimidated.  I  found  that  the  whole  Chinese 
part  of  my  crew  had  been  bribed  by  the  companies'  agent  there  to  intim- 
idate and  drive  those  men  away.  On  the  long  voyage  following,  close 
and  frequent  examination  of  the  escapes  proved  to  me  that  they  were 
not  fugitives  from  justice  but  from  the  six  companies.  All  coolies  re- 
turning to  China  complain  of  the  extortions,  deception,  and  arbitrary 
conduct  of  the  companies  here.  So  ignorant  do  they  remain  of  our  laws, 
and  so  much  do  they  rely  on  the  power  of  the  companies,  that  they, 
when  in  China,  more  fearlessly  do  they  invest  their  own  money  got 
here  in  bringing  back  coolies,  knowing  like  themselves  that  fearing 
persecution  and  by  intimidation  through  ignorance  they  can  enforce 
their  contracts  when  made.  Of  late  the  companies  have  made  a  reputa- 
tion by  requiring  conditions  to  encourage  coolies  by  modifying  the 
contracts  so  that  when  successful  in  acquitting  themselves  the  coolies 
earn  higher  wages,  above  a  certain  percentage,  as  they  often  do,  pro- 
viding that  as  domestics  and  artisans  they  shall  be  entitled  to  it.  But 
it  only  stimulates  them  to  greater  dissipation,  being  induced  or 
inveigled,  so  as  to  be  kept  in  debt  to  the  contractor  or  in  his  bondage. 
Seldom,  however,  is  this  bonus  saved  here,  for  when  it  is  not  squandered, 
the  contractor  urges  it  to  be  sent  to  the  cooly's  friends,  to  prove  his 
luck,  and  stories  of  it  being  circulated,  it  is  easy  for  contractors  to  get 
more  coolies,  or  it  operates  to  the  advantage  of  tbecooly  himself  when 
the  time  comes  for  him  to  play  contractor.  1  would  say  here  that  1  do 
not  believe  a  part  of  the  Chinese  come  here  willingly.  It  has  been  my 
experience  with  a  large  number  of  them  that  they  are  inveigled  here  by 
these  Chinese  contractors  who  bring  them  to  this  country. 

By  Mr.  Meade: 
Q.  Is  there  any  force  used  ? — A.  No  force  beyond  that  they  have  told 
me  frequently,  that  they  came  because  their  people  or  themselves  were 
in  debt,  for  which  they  would  be  punished  in  China,  and  that  they  took 
up  this  objectionable  employment  of  a  voyage  as  a  means  to  get  rid  of 
debt  or  to  support  their  friends. 

By  Mr.  Bee: 
Q.  How  do  they  pass  through  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  at 
the  port  from- whence  the  sail  1 
A.  1  will  explaiu  that  in  due  time. 
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By  Mr.  Meade  : 

Q.  They  come  here  to  better  their  condition  in  China? 

A.  Yes.  Pamphlets  containing  all  sorts  of  stories  are  circulated  by 
contractors  in  the  districts  where  the  coolies  arc  obtained,  about  golden 
times  and  chances  offering,  which  arc  read  to  most  of  the  coolies,  who 
cannot  read,  and  thus  they  are  largely  brought  on  board  ship  by  those 
coming  here.  Upon  acquaintance  with  thecooly  contractor  here  1  often 
hear  of  their  complaints  because  the  coolies  evade  or  break  contracts, 
or  demand  concessions  in  bodies.  Prom  observation  in  China  and  here, 
as  well  as  among  many  hundreds  at  a  time  during  long  voyages  to  and 
from,  and  by  a  close  investigation  during  many  years,  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  is  a  system  ol  bondage-labor,  which  is  attested  by  the  mortality 
among  them,  by  dissipation  and  misery.  Although  the  condition  of  all 
the  coolies,  generally  speaking,  is  improved  overthat  in  their  own  coun- 
try, it  is  nevertheless  a  competition  which  is  fatal  to  the  American  or 
European  labor,  and  but  lew  contractors  and  companies,  and  those  only 
who  supply  them  with  necessaries  and  luxuries,  derive  any  farther  ben- 
efit from  them. 

Of  the  women,  but  very  few,  rarely  any,  come  of  their  own  will,  but 
they  are  bought  in  China,  generally  from  brothels,  to  be  sold  here  on  ar- 
rival or  held  by  importers  in  brothels  here.  Of  those  few  rare  instances, 
there  are  some  v,  ho  send  to  China  direct  lor  mist  resses,  purchasing  t  here 
rather  than  to  rely  on  the  limited  market  here  affbrded.  Bui  they  are 
commodities,  and  the  traffic  as  carried  on  has  all  the  super  ision,  yet 
greater  profit  to  the  six  companies,  as  I  am  told  by  many  of  <  Shinese  here. 
The  coolie  women, or  bawds,  make  a  business  travelingto  and  from  <  Ihina, 
conducting  this  trade  ;  and  when  official  or  unofficial  outcry  or  obstacle  is 
offered  here  the  st renin  continues  from  China  nevertheless.  This  is  but 
less  true  of  the  coolies  who  come  here  via  Portland,  ( be-on,  u  here  Bail- 
ing-vessels are  constantly  loading  for  at  Hong  Kong.  Soil  isat  the  extra 
cost  of  passage  here  from  Portland  only  that  the  traffic  is  continued.  If 
you  understand  what  I  tin  an,  it  is  that  when  this  outcry  has  been  raised 
here  on  several  occasions  by  officials  and  unofficial  here,  or  the  people 
at  large,  more  especially  about  the  <  Jhiuese  women,  it  has  cont  iuued  via 
Portland,  Oregon,  for  a  time,  as  by  reference  to  arrivals  in  Portland  im- 
mediately lollowing  this  agitation  it  will  be  (bund  that  these  women 
come  in  a  steady  stream  nevertheless,  and  that  they  come  liom  Portland 
down  here.    It  is  so  frequently  of  the  coolies. 

By  Mr.  Meade  : 
Q.  The  white  prostitutes  are  brought  here  from  the  East  under  very 
much  the  same  circumstances,  are  they  not.' — A.  Yes;  but  they  are 
more  or  less  free,  1  presume;  but  these  people  are  so  many  chattels. 
The  Chinese  women  are  always  brought  on  steamers  here.  Many  are 
kept  in  slavish  life,  and  they  often  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  men  or 
women,  by  purchase,  kept  in  debt  by  advances,  and  when  tree  they  often 
sell  themselves  for  long  periods.  The  common  mode  is  to  loan  them 
money  to  gamble  with,  which  they  lose,  and  thus  they  keep  themselves 
in  debt.  This  also  applies  to  Hie  men,  all  being  alike  inveterate  gam- 
blers. As  passengers  on  shipboard  they  are  dirty  in  their  habits.  Very 
few,  even  before  embarking,  but  have  lice  in  both  hair  and  clothes.  A 
large  part  of  them  have  the  itch.  Very  frequently  they  offer  to  embark 
with  the  small-pox,  and  very  frequently  venereal  diseases.  Owing  to  t  be 
great  change  from  hard  labor  and  sparse  diet,  with  bad,  filthy  abodes 
and  miserably  clad,  to  a  full  diet,  no  labor,  well  clad,  and, good  lodgings 
on  shipboard,   together  with  want  of  exercise,  they  become  sick.     This 
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is  particularly  the  case  with  sailing-vessels  where  scarcity  of  water  for 
washing  contributes  to  this  effect  as  well  as  long  and  laborious  voyages. 
The  practice  on  ship-board  of  sodomy  and  pollution  is  common.  They 
Beldom  use  alcoholic  drinks,  but  all  tobacco  incoming;  and  few  use 
opium  coming.  Only  those  who  have  been  here  before  use  opium  and 
alcoholic  drinks.  There  are  but  few  men  come  who  have  passed  thirty 
years  of  age,  unless  they  have  been  here  before,  and  but  lew  use  opium 
coming.  Most  of  them  coming  are  under  twenty-five  ;  half  of  them  under 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  I  found  that  they,  owing  to  expense,  never 
acquired  the  habit  of  opium  or  alcoholic  drink  in  their  own  country,  but 
they  soon  do  here.  In  order  to  keep  them  in  debt  they  are  induced  to 
do  it.  They  are  inveterate  gamblers,  often  creating  big  debts  on  the 
way  here  in  order  to  keep  them  in  bondage  after  they  get  here.  That 
I  have  frequently  witnessed  when  carrying  six,  seven,  and  eight  hun- 
dred of  them  at  a  time  on  shipboard.  1  have  seen  their  contracts  and 
bonds  given  on  shipboard  for  their  gambling  debts  contracted  on  the 
way,  which  they  have  told  me  they  had  to  work  out  after  they  got  here, 
as  well  as  advances  in  China. 

Q.  Who  do  they  give  these  bonds  to? — A.  To  the  contractors,  who 
accompany  them,  or  to  sonic  man  who  will  file  his  claim  against  them 
alter  they  have  arrived  here. 

Q.  Some  man  who  advances  the  money  for  these  gambling  purposes? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  on  shipboard  they  are  submissive,  and  they  act  in  dread 
of  authority  coming  here,  but  not  in  returning  from  here. 

By  Mr.  Dee: 
Q.  They  become  civilized  here? — A.  And  when  disturbances  occur 
it  always  generally  arises  between  factions  or  districts  from  which  they 
come,  readily  distinguished  by  the  difference  of  dialect.  They  also  fre- 
quently maim  or  kill  one  another  on  shipboard,  more  frequently  in  Cal- 
ifornia and  Nevada,  as  evidenced  now  by  the  renewal  of  the  Sam  Sing 
and  Hop  Sing  war  in  Virginia  City.  They  commonly  call  all  their  owh 
district  men  "my  cousin,"  when  speaking  of  or  recommending  him  to 
service,  and  they  say,  "  Be  UO  my  countryman,"  when  asked  about  an- 
other district  man.  Frequent  inquiry  convinces  me  that  no  others  come 
here  than  those  from  the  districts  mentioned,  their  immediate  vicinity, 
and  the  banks  of  the  river  Canton  and  the  island  at  its  mouth,  as  well 
as  Hong-Kong  and  Macao;  but  we  find,  including  the  city  of  Canton, 
that  this  section  contains  many  millions,  and  it  is  shown  that  nearly 
half  a  million  float  within  this  region  and  about  the  city  of  Canton  alone 
whose  lives  are  spent  in  small  boats.  Then  it  can  be  seen  where  the 
inexhaustible  supply  comes  from.  I  have  photos  of  much  of  this 
region,  nearly  all  of  it,  and  of  its  people,  showing  these  facts.  I  refer 
to  this  lest  it  may  be  said  that  the  only  section  the  Chinese  come  from 
to  this  country  is  this  small  area,  and  that  they  cannot  be  had  from 
other  sections,  which  latter  I  believe  true;  but  the  authorities  show  or 
state  the  population  of  the  "Two  Kwaug,"  the  province  of  China  where 
these  people  come  from,  to  be  greater  than  the  United  States,  and  the 
one  city  of  Canton  to  be  greater  than  all  the  Pacific  States.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  why  other  sections  of  China  do  not  come  here  is  the  enmity 
and  the  cause  of  trouble  arising  between  the  two  sections  or  adjoining 
counties,  as  now  here,  and  the  greater  ignorance  of  this  country,  because 
those  speak  a  different  dialect  from  the  other  sections  of  China.  As  a 
fact,  the  dialect  differs  almost  entirely  every  hundred  miles  apart  in 
China.  When  coasting  along  in  China,  taking  passengers  from  half  a 
dozen  ports  in  double  that  number  of  hundred  miles,  none  of  one  place 
could  understand  the  dialect  of  the  others. 
7  0  I 
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By  Mr.  Meade  : 

Q.  The  written  language  is  the  same  for  all  those  provinces  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  The  characters  are  the  same,  but  the  words  diner?—  A.  Yt  s,  sir; 
they  are  so  different  that  they  can  understand  hardly  a  word.  When 
the  commissioner  to  the  Centennial  from  China  passed  through  hero  lie 
could  only  receive  a  deputation  from  the  six  companies  through  an  in- 
terpreter. I  learned  that  from  a  German  who' accompanied  him,  who 
was  able  to  speak  English,  and  he  told  me  that  the  only  intercourse  he 
could  have  was  in  "pigeon"  English. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  In  which  gentleman  was  the  difficulty,  in  the  interpreter  or  the 
mandarin — which  one  could  not  speak  this  dialect? — A.    Neither  of 
them. 

By  Senator  Sakgent  : 

Q.  The  mandarin  could  not  talk  with  the  other  Chinese? — A.  lie 
could  not  talk  witli  the  other  Chinese.  He  could  talk  with  this  inter- 
preter, and  they  conversed  in  English  with  the  commissioner. 

Q.  The  Ohine8e  letters  or  characters  are  the  same,  but  they  form  dif- 
ferent words,  as  we  use  the  same  letters  in  French  and  in  English,  bat 
they  spell  out  different  words  ? — A.  It  is  in  the  combination.  I  am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  Chinese  character  to  speak  about  it,  but  as 
I  understand  it  it  is  a  farther  combination  of  characters  which  expresses 
their  words. 

Q.  Suppose  the  Chinamen  had  written  in  Chinese  what  they  wanted 
to  say  to  the  Mandarin,  could  the  Mandarin  have  understood  what  they 
meant? — A.  Certainly.     They  afterward  communicated  in  that  way. 

By  Mr.  Meade  : 

Q.  The  officials  in  China  have  a  language  of  their  own  ? — A.  The 
official  language  is  what  is  termed  by  foreigners  the  Mandarin  dialect. 

Q.  The  court  language? — A.  The  court  language. 

Q.  Do  they  communicate  with  the  lower  class  in  the  language  of  the 
lower  class  at  any  time? — A.  Only  throagh  interpreters. 

Q.  Language  becomes  a  matter  of  caste  there? — A.  Yes;  the  lan- 
guage becoming  perverted,  different  sections  speaking  a  different  dia- 
lect from  the  official  language.  At  any  of  the  ports  of  China  where 
Americans  or  Europeans  reside,  only  a  few  of  the  Chinese  merchants 
who  deal  with  them  are  allowed  by  foreigners  to  live  in  that  section. 
This  is  particularly  so  at  Canton,  the  vicinity  where  these  people  come 
from;  and  at  Hong-Koug,  also,  the  European  and  American  residents 
are  almost  entirely  at  a  separate  side  of  the  city.  They  have  in  most  all 
such  places  special  laws  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  tho 
Chinese,  and  particularly  in  Hong-Kong,  prescribing  the  hours  at  which 
they  may  be  out  of  their  houses  at  night,  and  licensing  special  gambling- 
houses  for  them,  which  Europeans  or  Americans  are  not  permitted  to 
visit.  They  have  also  their  specific  passenger  acts  applying  to  Chinese 
coolies,  and  laws  regulating  brokers  who  are  engaged  in  the  traffic;,  a 
copy  of  which  I  furnish,  which  also  shows  the  cooly  acts  of  the  United 
States;  also  much  information  of  the  number  of  European  and  Ameri- 
can firms  and  residents;  also, the  bauks, religious  and  other  institutions 
in  China,  as  also  Hong-Kong,  &c,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  how  very 
limited  is  the  number  of  Europeans  and  Americans  in  China,  and  of  all 
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nations,  compared  with  the  hordes  of  Chinese  in  this  city  alone,  and  that 
tbe  number  of  Europeans  and  Americans  is  decreasing:  in  China,  a  fact, 
easily  ascertained  by  reference  to  tbe  dates,  if  we  except  Americans  and 
Europeans  employed  by  tbe  Chinese  to  teach  in  their  military  ami 
naval  schools  and  collect  their  revenue  from  Europeans  and  Americans, 
a  thing  which  they  cannot  trust  their  own  Chinese  people  to  do.  As 
to  the  effect  which  the  stoppage  of  the  cooly  trade  would  have  on  our 
commerce  with  China,  tbe  foregoing  would  show  that  there  is  but  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  this  country  outside  of  the  district  they  came  from. 
Canton  was  long  since  the  only  very  important  place  of  trade,  but  now, 
owing  to  tbe  opening  of  the  northern  ports  of  China  t-o  ourtiade,  Can- 
ton has,  except  to  supply  these  hordes,  dwindled  into  iusigniiicance 
compared  with  Shanghai,  a  thousand  miles  north  of  it,  and  even  several 
places  between,  such  as  Amoy  and  Fubchau,  the  great  tea-marts.  In 
fact  the  American  in  China  is  only  known  lor  buying  tea  and  silk,  and 
selliTv?  cotton  drilling  and  cloths,  coal-oil  and  ginseng,  and  being  a 
tmailrjlghtee  man. 

Q.  What  kind  of  man  ? — A.  That  probably  needs  an  explanation. 
The  Chinese  always  say  that  the  Americans  in  China  oppress  them 
less,  tight  with  them  less,  make  less  demonstration,  have  less  men-of- 
war,  with  less  naval  forces,  than  any  other  nation.  They  say  he  is  a 
good  trader  and  a  very  '*  small-tightee  man." 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  the  great  quantities  of  ginseng  which  are 
sent  them  there? — A.  They  use  it  lor  medicine.  As  to  the  immedi- 
ate trade  with  these  people,  that  is  not  a  matter  of  any  considerable 
consequence.  Far  less  with  Chiuese  than  with  others  does  the  trade 
appear  affected  by  disturbances.  While  the  English,  French,  and  Amer- 
icans were  at  war  capturing  lVkin  ami  bombarding  Canton,  ail  com- 
merce proceeded  at  other  places,  ships  discharged  and  loaded  their  car- 
goes, which  were  bought  and  sold  as  before  and  since.  During  tbe  con- 
tinuance of  the  troubles  Europeans  and  Americans  lived  at  all  other  ports 
of  China,  as  before  and  since,  undisturbed.  In  fact  all  the  drudgery, 
and,  it  is  said,  even  the  scaling-ladders  of  the  armies  operating 
against  the  Chinese  was  done  by  Chinese  coolies,  hired  readily  in  any 
part  of  tbe  country  for  that  purpose,  much  of  which  I  witnessed.  I  have 
frequently  talked  with  the  Chinese  in  the  northern  part  of  China,  even 
in  the  open  ports,  about  the  emigration  of  the  Chinese  to  this  country, 
and  they  knew  nothing  about  it.  Chinese  merchants  continually  en- 
gaged in  trade  with  foreigners  knew  nothing  about  the  immigration 
here  ;  they  never  had  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Suppose  the  knowledge  should  come  to  their  minds  that  here  was 
an  El  Dorado  where  they  would  be  much  more  comfortable? — A.  They 
speak  a  different  dialect. 

Q.  Suppose  it  penetrated  through  that  dialect  to  their  minds  that 
here  was  an  inviting  held,  would  it  not  open  a.  still  larger  chance 
for  immigation  here? — A.  No;  owing  to  the  enmity  of  the  differ 
cut  sections  of  the  country,  and  they  knowing  that  there  was  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  people  here,  they  would  not  come  here.  All  that  is  true 
of  Chinese  emigration  going  to  different  parts  of  the  China  seas,  to 
the  Straits  Settlement,  including  Singapore,  Penaug,  and  many  of  the 
English  colonies.  There  ypu  cannot  get  the  Chinese  from  Hong-Kong 
or  the  Canton  district  to  go.  They  only  go  from  Swatow  and  Amoy  to 
Luzon,  where  many  thousands  a  year  go. 

Q.  So  that  the  Chinese  in  one  section  are  not  tolerant  of  those  of 
another  section? — A.  No,  sir;  they  only  go  from  Amoy;  They  cannot 
get  them  from  the  adjoining  provinces  to  go  to  Luzon. 
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Q.  How  is  it  that  the  central  government  is  able  to  hold  them  together? 
—A.  It  does  not  hold  them  together.  They  are  at  continual  war  in  some 
section  or  another.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  a  rebellion  of  many 
years' standing  has  been  put  down,  and  tbat  has  only  been  done  for 
another  to  arise. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  the  information  of  this  country  which  they 
have  got  for  the  past  twenty  years  in  reference  t»>  this  matter  is  dissem- 
inated to  the  extent  fully  that  it  will  ever  reach?— A.  If  it  is  dissemi- 
nated further  it  will  be  of  no  consequence. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  will  increase  the  immigration  any  further 
than  it  is,  if  I  understand  .your  statement  .'—A.  It  will  net  be  increased 
from  other  sections,  only  from  the  populous  district  of  Canton. 

Senator  Saegbnt.  (To  the  witness.)  Proceed  with  your  statement. 

The  Witness.  I  consider  those  here,  of  course,  cannot  either  injustice 
to  our  own  requirements  be  summarily  disposed  of  to  the  detriment 
of  their  owju  rights.  Consequently  the  imperceptible  degree  trade  would 
be  affected  by  their  being  forbidden  to  come  here  longer  would  soon  be 

filled  by  ourselves.     Our  teas  ami  silks  would  still  come  along  as  cheap 

as  now,  especially  Bince  Japan  has  rivaled  china  in  these  productions. 

China  has  no  other  market  to  obtain  Hour  and  shells,  and  finds  it  best 
for  all  the  other  few  articles  she   buys.      I    Bay    few,   because  aside   from 

flour  it  is  comparatively  small.    The  manifests  of  the  vessels  clearing 

from  here  will  show  that,  aside  from  specie  which  banks  are  supposed  to 

ship,  flour  is  the  principal  article,  ami  if  we  consider  the  number  of  Bu« 
ropeans  and  Americans  who  are  supplied  with  it  at  tl.e  ports  of  China 
and  in  the  China  seas,  including  the  ships  \  isitiog  t  here,  it    will  be  seen 

that  the  <  'hinese  arej  et  very  inconsiderable  consumers  of  flour.    Largely 

owing  to  the  heavy  exchange  against  us  as  well  as  to  gel  commissions 
from  the  coolies'  money  at  both  ends,  do  the  Chinese  compete  in  this 
article  of  tlour,  which  is  the  considerable  article  to  he  affected.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  American  linns,  not  t  he  <  'hinese,  are  the  shippers  to  a 
great  extent  of  all  other  goods  exported  ;  as  shown  by  the  manifests  of 
the  vessels  of  imports  paying  duties  by  Chinese,  imt  a  pari  goes  to  sup- 
ply  the  Chinese.  Von  can  ascertain  from  our  large  grocers  and  the 
Chinese  stores  how  much  is  consumed  by  Americans  hereof  the  pro- 
ducts imported  by  the  <  hinese,  except  their  opium  and  such  few  articles, 
principally  which  the  Chinese  use,  besides  clothing. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  commission  the  amount  of  duties  derived  from 
Chinese  traffic  in  this  port  alone  ? — A.  That  is  a  matter  of  statistics. 

Q.  Certainly  it  is  a  matter  dealing  in  statistics,  but  it  is  an  important 
matter. — A.  I  am  simply  touching  on  it  in  a  general  sense,  stating  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  traffic  and  trade  which  the  Chinese  have  the  credit 
of  making  here  and  paying  duties  for  as  using  the  articles  themselves, 
is  largely  used  by  Americans,  such  as  oil  and  rice,  which  can  be  easily 
seen,  shipped  to  the  interior  for  the  use  of  the  Americans,  and  that  the 
Chinese  claim  credit  as  paying  duty  for  their  own  consumption  to  offset 
what  probably  would  be  the  value  of  using  our  wheat.  If  the  trade  nar- 
rowed down  we  would  be  better  with  the  sahie  number  to  consume  our 
home  products  than  the  duties  would  amount  to.  If  all  the  imports  were 
for  China,  which  is  not  the  case,  instead  of  that  number  of  men's  mouths 
of  Europeau  or  American  it  would  be  fourfold,  with  their  families.  The 
steamship  companies  would  only  be  affected  by  the  passenger  traffic  of 
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the  Chinese.     The  monthly  increase,  however,  of  other  freig*flyde»0y 
shows  this,   and   that  any   diminishing    of  the  Chinese  coolycc^rgo 
or  stoppage  of  coolies  would  be  more  than  met  by  the  increased  freigJJ^,   •  Q 
going  on  for  other  goods  before  a  year  elapsed.    That  is  simply  a  state-^,y  ' 
ment.     In  keeping  with  that  I  have  simply   made  an  answer  to  the  in- 
terrogatories. 

By  Senator  SARGENT  : 
Q.  Are  the  interrogatories  given  in  your  statement ! — A.  They   are 
stated  by  their  numbers  simply. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  The  first  printed  interrogatory  of  the  committee  is,  "  How  many 
Chinese  are  there  in  this  country  !  " — A.  The  six  companies,  I  suppose, 
only  know. 

Q.  What  is  their  moral  and  physical  condition? — A.  Bad,  dirty,  with 
vermin  and  skin  diseases  especially. 

By  Mr.  Bee: 

Q.  How  do  you  know  this? — A.  By  observation  daily  with  them. 

Q.  By  actual  inspection  .'—A.  By  actual  inspection. 

Q.  Are  you  a  physician  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
By  Mr.  PlXLBY  : 

Q.  Do  they  come  here  voluntarily,  and  by  what  means  do  they  get 
licit-  ! — A.  As  a  rule  they  come  voluntarily,  but  often  have  inducements 
of  false  representation  held  out,  and  frequently  to  pay  some  forfeit, 
bond,  or  debt  of  themselves.  They  sell  their  services  for  a  term  of  years 
to  cooly-brokers,  and  some  have  declared  that  it  was  to  pay  debts  they 
were  inveigled  into  by  gambling  and  other  vile  ways.  I  would  state 
that  that  method  is  a  very  common  one  by  which  the  Peruvian  and 
Cuban  cooly-trade  is  supplied.  The  Chinese  being  inveterate  gamblers, 
they  are  by  pimps  and  runners  coaxed  into  places  of  dissipation,  where 
they  will  readily  begin  gambling  and  soon  lose  money  upon  their  pledges 
given,  and  when  not  able  to  pay  it  they  are  obliged  to  go  as  coolies, 
fearing  the  consequences,  as  intimidated  by  the  petty  officials,  who  are 
a  party  with  the  pimps  or  runners  generally  obtaining  the  money.  They 
contract  for  years  and  go  away  to  labor. 

By  Senator  SARGENT  : 
Q.  Is  that  confined  to  Peru? — A.  That  is  a  general  fling  with  the 
Peruvian  cooly ;   and  1  have  been  told  by  many  Chinese  that  1  have 
brought  here  that  that  has  been  the  case  frequently  -with  them.     There- 
fore 1  state  it  here. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  This  state  of  the  Chinese  in  reference  to  their  immorality,  vermin, 
and  disease  is  notorious**)  the  free  ports,  is  it  not,  also  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  does  it  come,  then,  that  they  are  able  to  come  here  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  ?  How  is  it  possible  for  them  to  get  on  board 
ship  under  the  regulations,  which  are  very  strict  ?— A.  I  will  touch  upon 
that  point  in  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  Pixley.  The  witness  has  uot  yet  got  through  with  the  third  in- 
terrogatory. 

The  Witness.  To  avoid  punishment  at  home  they  agree  to  come  here, 
when  otherwise  they  would  have  staid  at  home.  The  time  of  year  most 
active,  in  contracting  for  them  by  cooly-brokers  is  during  the  winter 
months,  wheu  scarcity  of  agricultural  labor  weighs  heaviest,  and  then 
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immediately  after  the  New  Year  festivities,  February,  March,  April,  and 
May.  They  come  in  greater  numbers  during  these  lour  months  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  year,  as  is  shown  by  the  statistics  of  their  arrivals. 
These  months  are  theouly  ones  when  sailing  vessels  and  extra  steamers 
are  required  to  bring  the  great  numbers.  At  other  times  the  regular 
steamers  have  not  enough,  and  often  but  very  few,  to  (ill  their  capacity. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  who 
measure  their  space,  including  the  upper  deck,  making  three  decks  on 
which  to  carry  passengers,  contrary  to  law.  By  obtaining  spaces  meas- 
ured in  that  way,  in  which  cargo  is  carried,  they  have,  as  a  rule,  always 
when  offered  carried  20  to  30  per  cent,  more  than  they  are  lawfully  en- 
titled to  carry,  charging  $40,  sailing-ships  $25  to  $30.  As  a  shipmaster 
and  with  many  others  discussing  the  question  of  the  capacity  of  shins  to 
carry  passengers  here,  I  have  frequently,  with  the  consul  at  Dong-Kong 
and  others,  referred  to  the  United  States  laws  by  which  the  number  is 
to  be  ascertained  to  a  given  space.  Our  American  law  is  fifty  cubic 
feet  to  each  one.  It  also  provides  distinctly  tlmt  passengers  shall  not 
be  carried  more  than  on  two  decks;  but  the  Pacific  .Mail  Steamship 
Company  lias  been  carrying  all  along  on  three  decks,  the  two  perman- 
ent decks  below  and  under  their  hurricane  or  upper  deck,  in  which  they 
stow,  as  a  rule,  about  as  many  as  in  any  of  the  larger  decks  below.  At 
Hong-Song,  under  the  British  passenger-act,  when  ships  are  measured 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  Chinese  tiiey  can  cany,  the  British  act  re- 
quires forty  cubic  feet.  Consequently,  one-fifth  more  is  allowed  under 
British  law  than  American.  Then  even  with  thai  space,  and  taking  on 
board  as  many  as  would  be  allowed  by  American  law  at  Hong-Kong, 
they  till  with  cargo  tin-  space,  which  under  American  law  they  are  sup- 
posed to  provide  these  people  with  on  the  voyage.  When  during  tin* 
voyage  by  consuming  coal,  provisions,  and  water  they  take  that  cargo 
away,  they  on  their  arrival  here  have  a  space  to  measure  according  to 
ibe  greater  requirements  of  the  American  law,  evading  it  all  the  way 
through.  So  both  sailing-ships  and  steamships,  the  steamships  in  par- 
ticular, have  been  constantly  carrying  from  l'.~>  to  30  per  cent,  more  than 
the  law  allowed  them  to  carry,  for  1  understand  there  is  no  law  which 
allows  passengers  to  be  carried  on  more  than  two  decks. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  In  what  manner  does  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  avoid 
this  law?  By  claiming  that  they  carry  passengers  on  three  decks  | — A. 
By  carrying  them  on  three  decks. 

Q.  And  the  law  prescribes  they  shall  carry  them  on  two? — A.  Only 
on  two. 

Q.  Who  is  to  blame  for  this,  the  Chinese  passengers  or  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company? — A.  I  have  not  claimed  that  the  Chinese  are 
to  blame. 

Q.  Is  not  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  responsible  to  the  law 
of  the  United  States  for  overloading  ships  arriving  here  ? — A.  As  well 
have  they  succeeded  in  evading  it. 

Q.  ]So  matter  about  evading  it,  but  are  they  not  responsible?  Are 
the  Chinese  to  be  blamed  for  this  matter? — A.  I  do  not  claim  that. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  You  speak  of  this  as  one  of  the  evils  of  the  traffic  ? — A.  I  speak  of 
it  as  one  of  the  means  by  which  those  engaged  in  the  traffic  evade  the 
laws  in  conducting  it. 

Mr.  Pixley.  In  other  words  the  witness  states  the  fact,  and  the  com- 
mission can  draw  such  conclusion  as  the  facts  justify. 
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The  WITNESS.  Steamers  limit  their  luggage  to  very  small  amount, 
but  not  sailing-vessels.  Consequently,  those  coming  by  sailing-vessels 
bring  sometimes  tenfold  the  luggage,  consisting  of  clothing,  utensils, 
&c,  and  extra  furniture,  provisions,  which  is  but  cargo  smuggled  in  free 
of  duty  for  the  cooly-brokers  or  contractors.  Frequently  opium  and 
silk  and  cotton  goods,  and  often  their  native  alcoholic  drinks,  are  brought 
in  this  way. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  Successfully  smuggled  in! — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  being  part  of  their 
clothing  and  their  furniture,  a  certain  amouut  being  allowed  each  one, 
according  to  the  United  States  passenger  law. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  The  evasion  being  that  it  does  not  belong  to  them,  but  to  the 
brokers? — A.  To  the  brokers. 

Q.  Whereas  the  law  is  apparently  complied  with  by  the  idea  that  it 
belongs  to  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  wish  to  convey. 

By  Mr.  Bee: 

Q.  How  much  opium  is  a  passenger  entitled  to  bring  in  as  a  private 
store,  it  any  I — A.   1  do  not  recollect  positively. 

Q.  It  may  be  that  he  does  not  Smuggle  any  in  ? — A.  It  is  a  common 
occurrence  with  almost  every  vessel  when  searched  coining  on  shore  to 
find  the.  Chinese  in  possession  of  this  article. 

($.  Is  not  that  seized  by  the  United  States  Government? — A.  Some- 
times, when  they  hud  it. 

By  Mr.  Pixley: 

Q.  For  what  purpose  do  they  come?  With  the  intention  of  remain- 
ing and  making  the  United  States  their  home,  or  returning  to  China 
when  they  have  acquired  a  competence  I — A.  They  come  to  earn  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  and  return.  They  never  care  to  learn  our  customs 
or  habits,  or  to  follow  them.  Except  to  this  end,  and  for  this  purpose 
only,  do  they  attend  schools  and  missionary  places. 

Q.  Do  they  become  attached  to  our  institutions  and  reconciled  to  live 
and  die  here  I — A.  But  lew  ever  know  more  of  our  institutions  than  that 
which  they  are  brought  to  labor  about.  They  know  the  police  and  courts 
punish  or  protect  them,  and  that  the  use  of  money  enables  them  often 
to  escape  punishment.     They  have  no  respect  for  oaths. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Let  me  understand  what  you  say  as  to  the  use  of  money.  In  what 
manner  is  this  money  used  to  escape  punishment — through  American 
courts  or  through  the  Chinese  tribunals  ?— A.  They  understand  that 
they  can  Commit  crime  with  greater  impunity  by  the  use  of  money. 

.Mr.  Bee.   We  do  not  admit  that. 

Senator  SARGENT.  Let  us  hear  the  witness. 

The  Witness.  I  mean  by  the  use  of  money,  that  they  understand  they 
can  commit  crime  with  greater  impunity;  and  when  relying  on  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  that  by  the  employment  of  counsel  they  will  be  able  to 
evade  punishment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bee.)  Not  by  bribery,  then,  of  our  courts  or  police,  or 
anything  of  that  sort? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  mean  that.  1  will  explain 
that :  once  in  coming  here  I  had  an  interpreter  on  the  voyage  well  versed 
in  the  English  from  a.  long  residence  in  Australia.  In  talking  with  him 
upon  the  relative  difference  of  his  views  of  Australia  and  California,  he 
explained  to  me  that  if  in  Australia  he  committed  a  crime  he  would  be 
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punished  for  it,  but  here  he  could  give  a  lawyer  money  and  get  oil";  that 
he  could  use  money  here  to  advantage  in  that  way. 

By  Mr.  Pipee  : 

Q.  Probably  he  would  use  some  to  get  witnesses? — A.  Yen  may  draw 
your  inference. 

By  Mr.  Mea.de  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  pay  large  fees,  then,  to  lawyers  ? 

Mr.  PiXLEi".  They  could  not  obtain  such  talent  as  Colonel  Bee  unless 
they  paid  lor  it. 

The  Witness.  The  courts  of  Hong  Kong  and  China  never  rely  on 
their  oaths.  I  do  not  believe  that  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  claimed  eon- 
verts  to  Christianity  respect  or  believe  in  it  ltnt  as  a  means  to  obtain 
employment. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  What  courts  do  you  speak  of  in  Hong-Kong.'— A.  The  English 
courts. 

By  Mr.  PrXLBl  : 

Q.  What  kind  of  labor  do  they  pei  form  ! — A.  As  domestics  they  plod 
along  in  drudgery.  They  are  in>t  so  valuable  as  formerly.  Before,  many, 
including  artisans1  occupations,  offered,  but  of  late  they  canvass  tin- 
cities  as  tinkers,  chair  and  crockery  menders,  drive  carts,  and  act  as 
hostlers  and  gardeners,  besides  large  numbers  who  are  peddle]  a  of  unit 
and  vegetables  and  provisions  imported  by  Chinese,  which  lhe\  also 
peddle  about  town,  as  rice  ami  nil.  They  do  the  largest  part  of  the 
laundry-work  of  the  Pacific  states,  carry  on  fisheries  <•!'  the  inland 
waters,  are  largely  employed  lit  all  agricultural  pursuit*;  as  employes, 
often  are  proprietors  of  garden  and  fruit  larins,  and  are  also  largelj  en- 
gaged in  gold-mining,  generally  working  out  pour  or  abandoned  dig- 
gings or  claims.  In  this  city  they  find  employment  in  factories,  and  in 
all  kinds  not  requiring  steam  power.  Learning  the  Hades,  they  BOOH 
set  up  for  themselves  in  the  craft,  and  by  their  cheap  mode  ol  living 
soon  control  sneh  industries,  as  shoe  and  cigar  making,  and  other  kinds. 
They  are  the  only  scavengers  of  tin-  city.  Of  late  thej  have  entered 
into  trades  as  masons,  carpenters,  painters,  tinsmiths,  &c,  keep 
of  their  own,  and  sell  American  commodities,  it  applies  more  to  tins 
city  than  to  the  interior,  as  1  have  seen  them. 

Q.  What  is  their  character  as  laborers.' — A.  Plodding,  attentive  to 
learn,  stimulated  by  hope  of  getting  a  bonus  from  the  contractor  as 
soon  as  accomplished,  to  earn  more  and  higher  wages,  to  be  generally 
used  in  dissipation  and  vice.  Without  tasks  they  are  slow,  indolent, 
and  careless,  requiring  constant  watching  and  urging.  They  will  only 
imitate.  They  have  but  little  originality  or  judgmenl  about  their  work; 
they  will  evade  and  slight  work  with  or  without  a  task. 

Q.  Do  they  learn  trades  and  work  in  factories? — A.  Trades  they 
learn,  and  Chinese  factory-work  is  hired  from  contractors,  who  receive 
the  money  lor  them  and  govern  all  disputes,  these  contractors  agreeing 
to  furnish  a  given  number  of  men  or  boys.  If  one  leaves,  gets  sick',  or 
dies, another  one  is  furnished,  like  animals.  Learning  the  trades  at  the 
expeuse  of  Americans,  they  soon  go  to  work  for  Chinese  or  on  coopera- 
tive plans,  as  seen  by  many  small  factories  of  all  such  kinds  in  the  city, 
where  they  huddle  in  the  workrooms,  eating  and  Bleeping  in  the  same 
space  iu  which  they  work,  under  or  above  ground,  in  tilth  and  disease. 

Q.  What  rate  of  wages  do  they  receive1? — A.  From  my  observation 
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of  them  as  domestics,  about  ten  per  cent,  less  than  Europeans;  as  host- 
lers and  gardeners,  from  thirty  to  titty  per  cent,  lees;  as  agricultural 
laborers,  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  less;  as  common  laborers,  lit'ty  to 
sixty  per  cent,  less:  as  artisans,  from  fifty  per  cent,  and  upward  less 
than  Europeans  or  Americans,  and  all  other;  as  laundry  men,  peddlers- 
they  earn  about  half  that  which  supports  white  labor  here. 

By  Mr.  Meade  : 

Q.  Is  there  a  demand  for  Europeans  at  these  high  rates? — A.  I  think 
there  is. 

Q.  The  labor  market  is  not  overstocked  here  ? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think 
it  is. 

By  Mr.  Pi x lev  : 
Q.  JIow  does  their  employment  affect  white  labor,  and  do  they  pre- 
vent the  immigration  of  white  labor  to  this  coast  from  Europe  ami  iron; 
the  Eastern  States? — A.  For  reasons  mentioned  in  my  answers  to  the 
Gth,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  interrogatories,  they  are  fast  closing  upon  all  such 
pursuits,  and  stopping  white  Europeans  or  Americans  from  coming  here, 
as  well  as  driving  out  those  who  have  come  here  and  been  engaged  for 
many  years  past. 

By  -Mr.  Meade: 

Q.  Dues  white  labor  from  Europe  come  directly  here,  Or  through  New 
York  or  other  large  Atlantic  ports  I — A.  Mostly  Irom  New  York.  They 
very  seldom  come  from  Europe  via  Panama,  If  via  Pauama,  via  New 
Yoik,  as  it  is  cheaper. 

By  Mr.  Eixi.r.Y: 
Q.  YVha;  is  the  condition  of  their  health,  and  their  lmbits  of  cleanli- 
ness and  salutary  regulations  1 — A.  As  a  rule,  the  largest  part  coming 
here  of  age  have  distinct  marks  of  having  had  the  small-pox,  yet  still  a 
larger  proportion  when  returning,  showing  that  this  disease  always 
exists  among  them  as  a  people.  Several  close  examinations  made  on 
large  bodies  proved  this  to  be  the  case.  1  wdl  say  that  I  examined 
some  800-odd  men  we  once  had  on  board  when  in  quarantine,  to  ascer- 
tain how  many  had  marks  of  small  pos  or  evidences  of  having  had 
the  small-pox.  The  ship  was  quarantined  for  small-pox,  and  several 
had  died  on  board  previously.  The  condition  on  which  the  men  were 
allowed  to  go  on  shore  or  oat  of  the  ship  was  that  they  should  show 
that  they  had  the  smallpox  before,  and  those  wdio  had  not  had  it  were 
to  be  sent  to  some  other  place.  Of  eight  hundred  and  odd  whom,  with 
the  physicians,  I  had  stripped  from  head  to  foot  ami  closely  examined, 
more  than  710  showed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  physician  that  they  had 
had  the  small-pox  before. 

By  Mr.BBB: 

Q.  Is  not  that  about  the  average  of  the  laboring  class  here  who  have 
had  the  small  pox  T— A.  Of  Chinese  I 

0.  STes,  sir. — A.  1  should  suppose  so.  T  should  state  here  that  on 
taking  them  back  to  China,  I  found  a  greater  proportion  then  than  that. 
It  was  very  rare  to  find  a  <  'liiuaman  thirty  years  of  age  returning  toChina 
but  what  had  the  smallpox,  whether  before  he  came  here  or  after  he 
was  here;  but  it  exists  among  them  all  the  time. 

By  Mr.  MEADEi 

Q.  They  inoculate  for  the  smallpox  in  China  .' — A.  They  do. 
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By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  You  say  you  found  that  a  certain  percentage,  which  was  quite 
large,  of  those  coming  here  had  had  the  small-pox  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  observation  is  that  on  going  back  a  still  larger  proportion 
had  had  it  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Showing  that  a  great  many  of  them  must  have  had  it  here  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Piper  :  ' 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  inoculate  for  the  small-pox  here  or 

not  I — A.  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  have  had  them  tell  me  that  they  are 

averse  to  vaccination. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  inoculate  here  for  the  small-pox 

or  not  % — A.  I  do  not. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  What  percentage  of  them  die  with  it 'here? — A.  From  *hat  I 
can  see  there  is  no  way  of  arriving  at  it.  They  frequently  die  of  it,  and 
get  a  burial  permit  and  are  buried  without  any  one  knowing  what  the 
disease  was. 

Q.  That  is  an  impossibility  here  under  our  sanitary  regulations. — A. 
It  is  stated  by  the  health  physicians  here  that  it  is  a  fact.  When  they 
are  sick  they  an- not  attended  by  any  physician,  and  they  get  readily 
permirs  of  burial. 

Q.  Do  they  not  cure  more  of  their  sick  in  proporl  ion  to  the  American 
people? — A.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  had  eight  hundred  and  lilty  ol 
them  on  board,  bringing  them  here.  According  to  the  British  passenger 
law  of  Hong-Kong,  ships  are  reqnired  to  have  one  Chinese  physician 
for  every  two  hundred  people  tha  they  may  bring,  and  one  lor  any 
fraction  of  two  hundred.  Consequently,  I  had  on  board  five  physicians 
on  that  voyage,  and  when  the  small  -pox  broke  out  I  did  not  learn  of  it 
until  they  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  one  had  died. 

By  Senator  SARGENT  : 

Q.  Are  they  more  successful  in  curing  small-pox  than  American  phy- 
sicians ? — A.  Not  one  of  those  live  physicians  knew  or  would  state  that 
they  knew  anything  about  it,  nor  would  they  go  and  attend  several 
others  whom  1  found  afflicted  with  it.  Immediately  that  1  found  this 
one  dead  of  the  small-pox,  they  all  stated  that  they  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  it  or  how  to  treat  it.  Nor  would  they  go  and  nurse  those 
whom  1  put  in  the  hospital  provided  for  such  cases  on  board.  I  had  to 
make  them  fast  and  keep  them  in  the  hospitals  as  nurses  ;  otherwise 
they  would  not  have  staid  with  them.  They  never  offered  them  any 
medicine,  and  all  stated  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  treat  it.  Each 
one  of  these  physicians  have  a  certiGcate  of  examination  granted  at 
Hong  Kong,  showing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  British  passenger  officials 
that  they  were  qualified  physicians. 

Q.  Is  the  dangerous  form  of  small-pox  to  be  taken  from  the  lighter 
form  which  is  got  by  inoculation  ! — A.  I  am  not  sufficiently  versed  in 
that  question  to  answer. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  claim  that  a  large  number  of  the  Chinese 
have  already  had  the  small-pox  ? — A.  A  very  large  number. 

Q.  Hence  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  them  to  disseminate  the  dis- 
ease in  any  superior  race  which  they  may  settle  among  ? — A.  I  may 
state  that  1  have  seen  them  where  they  have  had  it  two  or  three  times, 
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as  they  have  told  me,  and  cases  are  common  in  China  where  they  have 
it  two  and  three  times.  Their  places  of  abode  are  filthy  here  as  is  their 
person.  Tbere  are  but  few  who  do  not  wear  clothes  extremely  dirty,  es- 
pecially their  under-garinents.  They  seldom  bathe.  A  majority  of  them 
are  afflicted  with  skin,  venereal,  or  similar  diseases.  Yet  their  condition 
here  iu  all  these  respects  is  above  their  condition  in  their  own  country, 
as  I  have  personally  seen  by  visiting  many  large  as  well  as  small  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  and  traveling  in  their  country  and  along  their  coasts. 
They  are  seldom  found  free  from  vermin.  They  have  no  regard  for  san- 
itary rules,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  of  their  race.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  their  abodes  iu  every  instauce  requiring  labor  to  secure  it 
or  expense  to  maintain  it,  both  of  which  they  avoid. 

C>.  You  speak  of  the  interior  cities  which  you  have  visited.  xVre  there 
not  regulations  there  which  prevent  you  from  goiug  into  what  they  call 
the  inner  city? — A.  Xo,  sir;  not  since  the  last  China  war. 

Q.  Had  you  free  access  to  all  portions  of  these  cities  ? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  members  of  the  expedition  which  the  United 
States  Government  sent  to  Peking  to  take  the  transit  of  Venus  were  not 
permitted  to  visit  the  interior  cities  anywhere  ?  Do  you  know  that 
tact? — A.  I  read  of  it.  -Mr.  Low  has  told  you  today  that  Americans 
cannot  visit  all  pans  of  China.  I  do  not  claim  to  have  visited  all  parts 
of  it,  but  only  that  usually  visited  by  foreigners.  None  visit  Peking  with- 
out permit.  Tientsin  is  the  port  of  Peking  where  foreigners  reside  cou- 
ductiug  the  trade  with  Peking.  Pekingisuotau  open  place  lor  foreigners 
or  Americans  to  visit,  like  a  dozen  or  two  other  ports  along  the  China 
coast. 

Q.  You  roust  recollect  that  your  testimony  so  far  is  sweepiug.  You 
do  nor  except  any  class  of  those  people  .' — A.  In  respect  to  their  sanitary 
condition  1  do  not  except  any  of  them. 

By  Mr.  PrPBB  : 

Q.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  open,  so-called,  treaty  ports? — A.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  Chinese,  as  a  rule,  at  the  treaty  ports  and  other  places. 
I  have  visited  many  ports  not  treaty  ports. 

By  Senator  Sakge^t  : 
Q.  Name  some  of  them. — A.  You  meau  Chinese  places,  not  foreign 
places  as  Hong  Kong  and  Macao  .' 

Q.   Where  Chinese  reside. — A.  Canton  is  one. 

By  Mr.  PiPEB  : 

Q.  Macao  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  Chinese  city  ? — A.  Still 
less  European  than  Hong-Kong  is,  but  it  is  claimed  by  the  Chinese 
never.     It  is  conceded  to  the  Portugese. 

Q.  The  great  mass,  nine-tenths,  are  Chinese? — A.  2sinety-nine-hun- 
dredths  of  them. 

By  Senator  Sat? GENT: 

Q.  Name  the  places. — A.  Canton.  In  its  immediate  vicinity  there 
are  a  do/en  outlying  cities  and  villages,  including  the  section  that  this 
people  come  to  this  eoast  from,  that  I  have  visited,  .Macao,  Hong  Kong, 
Swatow,  Namoa,  Araoy,  Cuinchew,  Hacitan,  Fuhchan,  Tamsuie,  and 
Keelung,  on  the  island  of  Formosa,  the  only  open  ports  there  ;  Nanking, 
Cheieliang,  Niugpo,  Cheepo,  Vangehan,  Shanghai,  Suchau,  Liang  chau, 
Chefoo,  Nuchang.Tien-tsin.  The  extremes  of  those  places  embrace  a  dis- 
tance of  two  thousand  miles. 

Q.  Could  you  visit  all  parts  of  those  cities  as  a  merchant  ?— A.  Yes, 
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sir;  without  any  hinderance,  and  travel  a  distance  into  the  interior  from 
them. 

Q.  And  see  all  classes,  from  the  mandarins  down  ? — A.  All  classes. 

Q.  And  their  habits?— A.  Yes,  sir.  I  may  here  state  that  I  have 
commanded  vessels  in  which  I  have  carried  high  officials,  such  as  the 
viceroy  of  Formosa,  when  going  from  the  court  of  Pekin  to  his  post  iu 
Formosa.  I  carried  him  and  his  suite  and  his  females.  He  was  a  pas- 
senger on  board  of  my  vessel.    Is  Mr.  Gibson  present  ! 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.  I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  having  you  accompany  me 
from  Fuhchau  down  on  the  river  Ming.    My  name  is  King.    I  commanded 
the  Wanderer.    You  will  recollect  I  visited  your  house  frequently.     I 
have  not  seen  you  since  then,  fifteen  years  ago. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation,  business,  or  pleasure,  that  called  you 
to  those  places  ?— A.  I  commanded  a  coasting-vessel  then.  Mr.  Gibsou 
will  well  remember. 

Q.  All  these  are  seaports  ? — A.  They  are  seaports. 

Mr.  Gibson,  (to  the  witness.)  1  begin  to  remember  you.  I  did  not  at 
first. 

The  Witness.  Our  naval  paymaster's  brother  was  with  me  at  the 
time  you  accompanied  me  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  with  the 
viceroy,  on  the  Wanderer. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  do  not  recollect  that. 

The  Witness.  Do  you  remember  me  taking  you  on  board  at  Tsing- 
chau  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  remember  about  the  Wanderer,  but  I  do  not  remember 
that  occasion. 

By  Senator  SARGENT  : 

Q.  These  were  seaports  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  penetrate  into  the  interior  from  the  sea  ports  alsol — A.  A 
distance  of  many  miles.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  foreigners  in 
China  to  take  large  pleasure  boats,  fitted  up  with  berths,  and  go  many 
miles  up  the  river  and  spend  days  away  in  the  interior. 

Q.  From  what  you  saw  on  these  various  excursions,  and  in  your  busi- 
ness and  intercourse  iu  these  cities,  you  base  your  statements  in   refer- 
ence to  the  sauitary  condition  and  the  cleanly  or  uncleanly  habits  of  the 
Chinese  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Have  you  visited  other  foreign  ports  and  other  foreign  countries  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  countries  ?— A.  Almost  every  sea-port  of  the  world. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  noted  for  their  cleanliness  I — A.  More  particu- 
larly thau  the  Chinese  ports;  a  thousand-fold  more  than  any  Chinese. 
More  especially  is  that  true  of  the  Japanese,  who  live  apparently  a  semi- 
barbarous  people. 

Q.  They  are  very  cleanly,  are  they  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  wages  of  these  men  here  was  generally  ex- 
pended in  dissipation.     Did  1  understand  you  aright  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  so,  they  necessarily  cannot  transmit  much  of  that  money  to  their 
people  iu  China  ? — A.  I  said  generally. 

Q.  They  must  leave  it  here  if  they  are  dissipated.— A.  I  said  they  re- 
mit through  these  compauies  what  extra  money  they  get  here.  1  un- 
derstand it  as  a  part  of  the  contract  of  the  Chinese  coolies  here  that  the 
contractor  shall  continually  remit  a  part  of  their  pay  from  here. 
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Q.  You  were  treated  with  due  respect  in  visiting  all  these  places? 
Did  you  ever  have  any  indignities  visited  upon  you  !  [A  pause.]  You 
are  an  American  citizen  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  looked  upou  your  nationality  with  pride,  I  suppose  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  liked  to  be  called  an  American,  did  you  not  ?— A.  Y~es,  sir. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Answer  the  question.     Did   you  ever  have  any  indignities  visited 
upon  you  ' — A.  I  have  been   attacked   by  the  Chinese  ;   my  vessel  has 
been  attacked  by  them.     I  will  arrive  at  that  by  and  by. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  From  what  parts  of  China  do  they  come? — A.  Principally  from  the 
two  districts,  the  southern  part,  Sinong  and  Si*wai,  near  the  city  of 
Canton,  province  of  Takem,  which  is  in  the  southern  part  of  China ; 
also  along  the  river  districts  and  islands,  as  Hong-Kong,  Macao,  and 
others  at  the  mouth  of  Canton  River,  but  from  nowhere  else  in  China, 
except  upon  very  rare  occasions.  They  are  all  known  as  hakahs,  which 
1  believe  is  a  very  low  caste  among  their  own  people. 

Q.  Do  any  sail  directly  from  Chinese  ports,  or  do  they  all  come  by  way 
of'Hong-Kong! — A.  All  come  from  Hong-Kong  under  British  Asiatic  pas- 
Ben  ger  acts,  through  Chinese  eooly  brokers,  licensed  by  the  authorities. 
These  brokers,  connected  with  the  companies  here,  pass  all  coolies  through 
their  establishments,  complying  with  the  official  requirements  of  the 
British  acts  to  remain  a  lew  hours  on  shore  before  embarking,  for 
the  purpose  of  registration,  for  which  they  pay  fees.  However,  the 
river-steamers  from  the  Canton  districts  arriving  down  in  advance 
bring  nearly  all,  only  the  day  before  the  sailing  of  the  vessel,  and  like 
so  many  animals  they  are  conveyed  about. 

O.  In  what  way  do  they  live  in  this  city  ' — A.  Go  and  see  them  when 
they  least  expect  it. 

By  Senator  SAEGENT  : 

Q.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  record,  and  Congress  cannot  see  for  itself, 
please  state  how  they  live  here. —     A.  I  think  1  dwelt  on  that  before. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  J  low  does  their  residence  in  localities  affect  the  price  of  property? 
—A.   1  have  no  information  upon  that  subject. 

Q.  How  many  have  families? — A.  From  what  I  have  learned  from 
them  and  by  my  observation,  I  am  convinced  that  not  half  a  dozen  le- 
gitimate families  can  be  found  in  the  Pacific  States  among  the  Chinese. 
Often  women  who  have  been  bought  bear  children,  who  are  cared  for  and 
treated  as  their  children,  care  being  bestowed  to  raise  them,  especially 
if  males. 

Q.  How  many  Chinese  women  are  there  in  this  country,  and  what  is 
their  condition  and  character  ?  Are  they  tree,  or  are  they  bought  and 
Bold  as  slaves  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember.  The  companies  only  know,  and 
they  never  will  tell,  fearing  an  outcry,  I  am  told.  But  few  come  here 
except  from  Chinese  brothels,  or  raised  for  prostitution  in  China,  which 
is  a  business  there.  They  are  sold  heie  after  their  arrival  to  live  with 
some  one  man  in  the,  city  or  some  place  in  the  interior,  from  where  the 
men  come  to  purchase  them,  or  to  live  in  some  brothel  in  the  city  or  the 
interior.  As  a  rule  they  are  young,  often  only  thirteen  years  old,  and 
accompanied  by  less  diseases  on  arrival  than  the  men,  but  mentally 
they  arc.  very  weak,  acting  like  slaves,  with  but  little  or  no  education, 
and  often  appear  dejected.     Old  Chinese  women  or  bawds  make  a  busi- 
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ness  by  constantly  traveling  to  and  from  Cbina  of  buying  and  soiling 
them,  sometimes  advancing  to  the  prostitutes  in  Cbina,  who  are  brought 
under  contracts  for  a  period  of  time  like  the  men,  or  for  enormous  inter- 
est on  money  required  to  get  here,  all  of  "which,  I  am  told  by  the  Chi- 
nese,  passes  through  companies  here  the  same  as  men.  Some  few  of 
the  women  are  got  out  for  mistresses  under  the  care  of  the  bawds,  and  live 
wTith  the  men  and  have  children  by  them.  That  is,  they  are  called  wives, 
which  is  the  only  kind  of  wives  Chinese  have  here,  unless  Mr.  Gibson 
makes  for  them  of  second-hand  material.  Bought  and  sold,  as  applied  to 
women,  means,  as  I  understand,  for  periods,  not  for  life,  and  yet  their 
contract  is  called  "  bill  of  sale,"  and  often  understood  for  life,  although 
contrary  to  Chinese  laws.  As  1  understand,  it  is  a  common  practice  in 
China  for  foreigners  as  well  as  Chinese  to  purchase  them  and  get  a  bill 
of  sale,  but  generally  those  coming  here  are  for  periods,  1  understand, 
because  they  are  more  advantageous  to  the  owners,  urging  them  to 
greater  efforts  for  gain  lor  a  lew  years,  only  to  find  at  the  end  of  that 
time  it  has  induced  dissipation  and  extravagance  incident  to  such  a  life, 
and  they  are  then  deeper  in  debt,  misery,  and  the  toils  of  their  bondage 
than  ever,  unless  by  chance  they  me  purchased  by  some  Chinaman  whd 
forms  for  them  an  attachment  and  association,  and  when  relieved  of 
the  load  by  his  death  or  a  release  they  begin  life  on  their  own  account. 
These  statements  have  been  made  to  nie  both  in  this  city  and  up  in  the. 
mining-regions,  where  1  have  lived  lbr  a  fewweeksata  time,  and  where 
these  Chinese;  women  congregate. 

By  Mr.   BBE  : 

You  say  that  you  do  not  believe  that  there  arc  over  a  dozen  legiti- 
mate families  resident  here,  virtuous  ami  good  people,  of  <  Shinese  nation- 
ality. Are  not  these  small  footed  women  a  badge  of  aristocracy  in 
China?     They  come  from   the  upper  classes,  do  they  not  .'—A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  the  aristocracy  of  ( 'liina  .' — A.  So  called,  although  many 
of  them  are  very  poor.  It  is  considered  a  badge  of  distinction.  Bo  we 
have  aristocrats  the  same  here. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  are  over  fifty  of  these  small-footed 
women  here  in  this  city  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  are  over  one  hundred  Chinese  mer- 
chants' families  here  of  respectability  .' — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  read  the  works  of  .Mr.  Williams  on  the  Middle  Kingdom 
of  China  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  read  the  works  of  Sir  Henry  Davids  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  Menhurst,  Dr.  Legg,  and  others  .'—Some  others. 

Q.  Do  they  all  substautiatc  your  testimony  in  reference  to  the  dis- 
ease, and  filth,  and  squalor,  and  the  degradation  of  those  people  /  Do 
they  agree  witb  you  or  you  with  them? — A.  I  think  in  a  measure 
it  is  true,  where  they  discuss  it. 

Q.  We  will  show  that  there  are  several  hundred  families  hero  of  re- 
spectability.— A.  I  particularly  had  that  called  to  my  attention  a  few 
evenings  ago.  A  Chinese  merchant  or  store-keeper,  who  I  gave  passage 
to  mauy  years  ago,  came  to  me  at  my  house  within  a  week,  making 
some  inquiry.  I  had  not  seen  him  in  a  long  time,  and  in  answer  to  ot  her 
inquiries  I  made  of  him  (and  he  is  a  very  respectable  man,  and  he  has 
been  here  eight  or  nine  years)  he  told  me,  among  other  things,  that  he 
bad  just  paid  $700  for  a  wife. 

Q.  Is  it  not  customary  generally  in  China  for  the  husband  to  pay 
the  father  of  the  family  for  his  wife  ? — A.  1  have  so  learned  that  there 
is  a  dowry  which  passes  for  the  first  wife,  but  the  others,  the  hand- 
maids or  concubines,  are  all  matters  of  purchase. 
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By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Are  these  women  bought  and  sold  by  their  parents  or  by  bawds? — 
A.  By  bawds;  never  by  parents.  I  never  heard  an  instance  of  their 
parents  coming  here  with  them.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  lor  Chinese 
women,  more  especially  about  Canton  and  in  that  region,  to  buy  young 
girls — children — and  bring  them  up  for  prostitution,  with  a  view  of  sell- 
ing them  as  soon  as  they  are  old  euougb. 

Q.  A  Chinaman  buying  one  of  them  would  say  he  had  bought  a  wife? 
— A.  Yes,  sir.  I  ask  a  Chinese  woman,  "  Is  that  your  child  V9  and  she 
says,  "Ob,  my  pocket-child." 

Q.  What  does  she  mean  by  that  ? — A.  That  she  bought  it,  and  was 
keeping  it  to  sell. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 
Q.  As  a  matter  of  speculation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  Do  these,  people  leave  China  willingly  and  freely,  ami  knowingly, 
knowing  that  they  are  to  be  brought  here  for  the  purpose  of  prostitu- 
tion .'—A.  1  think  not. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  How  many  Chinese  companies  are  there,  and  how  are  they  organ- 
ized .'  Are  they  organized  to  make  money,  and  in  what  way  do  they 
make  it,  or  are  they  relief  or  benevolent  associations  ? — A.  My  answer 
to  that,  of  course,  is  the  result  of  my  experience  with  them,  and  con- 
nection with  the  people  who  originated  them,  and  the  inquiries  I  have 
made  of  huge  numbers  of  Chinese  going  to  and  fro  of  the  six  compa- 
nies. 

By  Mr.  Meade  : 

Q.  Give  their  names. — A.  [  cannot  give  them  here.  Originally  they 
weie  the  agents  of  Chinese  linns  of  Hong-Kong.  The  principals  there 
weie  Wo  Hang  and  Hing  Wa,  both  portrait  painters  at  Hong-Kong  in 
1850  and  1851,  and  conducted  it  many  years  afterward.  They  weie  the 
principals  in  opening  this  passenger-trade  and  sending  men  here  to  be 
hired  out.  Afterward  other  Chinese,  merchants  were  added,  aud,  they 
requiring  that  some  agents  should  be  here  to  collect  the  advances  and 
contracts,  their  agents  banded  together  for  mutual  protection  agaiust 
the  coolies  evading  their  contracts  and  to  keep  other  or  more  parties  oat 
of  the  business,  as  also  to  insure  that  the  cooly  should  be  returned, 
dead  or  alive,  at  the  termination  of  his  contract,  and  give  them  confi- 
dence before  starting  Ironi  Chiua  that  so  important  a  part  would  be  ful- 
filled aud  that  they  were  here  to  carry  it  out.  Having  these  Chiueso  to 
supply,  they  became  importers  of  that  and  all  kindred  commodities  that 
they  could  sell  to  Americans  ;  and,  their  business  growing  with  their 
wealth,  they  became  a  power  to  hire  immigrants,  and  would  intimidate, 
overawe,  and  punish  secretly  the  ignorant  for  any  infraction  of  their 
contracts;  also  to  prevent,  except  in  lew  cases,  any  Chinese  coming 
hen-  except  through  them.  This  power  and  wealth  accumulating,  they 
have  made  a  show  of  getting  an  apology  for  a  hospital  to  care  for  their 
tick  not  wanting  or  able  to  return  to  China.  Lately  they  have  chartered 
a  sailing  vessel  to  take  several  hundred  such  back  to  China  as  cheap  as 
possible,  instead  of  sending  them  by  the  better  modeof  a  steamer.  They 
act  as  go-betweens  and  arbitrators  and  judges  between  the  Chinese,  and 
punish  offenses.  I  am  told  by  the  Chinese  themselves  that  they  collect 
regular  fees,  since  they  have  combined,  for  purposes  of  registration  and 
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for  conducting  the  business  of  attending  to  the  cooly  contracts  and  thei 
enforcement,  but  that  they  never  guarantee  the  payment  to  the  cool; 
by  the  contractor.  They  are  supposed  to  defend  those  who  pass  throng] 
their  respective  companies  if  in  trouble.  They  are  the  medium  through 
which  the  coolies  remit  money  to  China,  profiting  largely  thereby  ;  and 
while  much  merchandise  comes  to  other  smaller  Chinese  store  keepers 
and  contractors,  all  the  coolies  pass  through  the  companies,  which  also 
largely  continue  to  supply  the  coolies  with  goods  which  they  import  from 
China. 

By  Mr.  Meade  : 

Q.  Are  these  companies  firms  or  corporations? — A.  They  are  firms. 

Q.  Have  you  the  membership  of  these  firms  ' — A.  >"o,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  how  many  persons  they  are  composed?— ^-A.  Xo, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  they  carry  on  litigation  here  in  our  courts? — A.  I  never  heard 
of  it,  as  companies. 

Senator  Sargent.  I  think  they  have  no  corporate  capacity,  and  can- 
not sue  by  any  corporate  name. 

The  Witness.  They  are  known,  1  believe,  as  i  he  six  companies  simply 
from  having  banded  together  (being  the  principal  linns  conducting  the 
business)  to  monopolize  the  cooly  traffic. 

By  Mr.  Meade  : 

Q.  What  is  their  source  of  profit? — A.  Their  source  of  profit  is  the 
registration-fee  which,!  understand,  all  coolies  or  contractors  pay  to 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  that  is? — A.  I  do  not. 

By  Senator  SARGENT: 
Q.  Is  there  anything  like  a  monthly  stipend  paid  by  the  Chinese? — A. 
I  have  heard  sometimes  that  it  is  monthly,  and  sometimes  J  have  heard 
that  it  is  per  capita}  but  the  contractor  frequently  is   the  party  who 
pays  it,  and  the  coolies  know  little  or  nothing  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Meade  : 

Q.  Wrhat  do  the  companies  agree  to  do  in  return  for  this  fee  ? — A.  To 
see  that  the  Chinaman  is  returned  to  China  at  the  end  of  his  contract  ; 
if  he  dies  to  return  his  bones ;  and,  it  is  said  by  some,  if  he  is  sick  he 
is  cared  for  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Looking  to  his  interests  generally  ? — A.  Looking  to  his  interests 
generally. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Do  not  these  six  firms,  or  companies,  in  fact  represent  six  districts 
of  China,  as  you  have  mentioned  here  that  they  speak  different  dia- 
lects?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  understand  that  they  do. 

Q.  Do  you  say,  then,  that  all  these  six  companies,  the  Chinese  who 
hibernate,  speak  the  same  dialect,  the  Yung-wo  and  See-yup  ? — A.  I  say 
there  is  measurably  a  different  dialect  between  two  of  the  six  companies, 
the  Yung-wo  and  See-yup  men. 

Q.  Do  all  these  six  companies,  all  this  mass  of  Chinese  we  have  here, 
speak  the  same  language  ? — A.  I  believe  they  do.  They  certainly  can 
understand  each  other.  I  have  never  heard  any  difficulty  among  them 
in  that  respect. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  this  is  simply  a  benevolent  organiza- 
tion ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  people  coming  from  Louisiana,  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  New  England  and  the  West,  used  to  have  organizations 
where  they  could  meet  together  and  celebrate  their  arrival  here  ?  Do 
you  not  know  that  a  man  irom  Louisiana  would  seek  his  people  ;  that 
a  man  from  Massachusetts  would  seek  his  people  ? — A.  Clannish. 

Q.  Yes,  clannish  ;  and  the  man  from  New  York  would  hunt  up  his 
people  on  the  same  principle  that  these  six  companies  receive  these  men. 
They  all  take  them  to  one  place. — A.  No,  sir:  I  do  not  understand  it 
so.     They  take  them  to  the  places  provided  by  these  six  companies. 

Q.  They  take  them  all  to  one  place,  do  they  not  ? — A.  O,  no  ;  they 
take  them  to  different  places  provided  by  these  companies. 

Q.  They  distribute  them  among  the  six  companies'' — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
among  the  six  companies. 

Q.  Do  not  these  six  companies  provide  for  these  people  when  sick  and 
poor  ?  Do  they  become  a  charge  upon  the  municipality  of  San  Frau- 
cisco  I— A.  I  believe  they  do  take  care  of  them  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
I  so  stated. 

Q.  Not  to  any  great  extent ! — A.  Not  to  a  great  extent. 

Q.  They  take  care  of  the  poor  under  their  charge  ! — A.  I  believe  that 
is  part  of  the  registration  or  fee  which  they  pay. 

Q.  When  a  gentleman  comes  here  and  wants  to  hire  five  hundred 
Chinamen,  he  goes  to  the  head  of  one  of  these  companies? — A.  So  I 
understand. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  ?—  A.  To  contract  for  so  many  men. 

Q.  Then  to  see  that  these  Chinamen  are  honestly  paid  for  that  labor, 
who  is  responsible  ;  is  it  the  six  companies,  or  any  one  of  them  % — A. 
No. 

Q.,  We  did  not  know  much  about  these  companies  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago.  They  were  not  organized  in  the  same  manner  as  now.  That  you 
will  admit.  They  had  no  organization  of  the  six  companies.  Do  you 
not  know  this  fact,  that  a  Chinaman  coming  here  obtains  labor,  obtains 
a  contract  to  construct  a  levee  around  swamp-lands  ?  He  contracts  gen- 
erally, lie  never  works  by  the  day  on  the  levee.  The  white  man  who 
owns  this  land  asks  for  a  bid  from  the  different  Chinese  companies. 
Each  one  puts  in  a  bid  how  much  he  will  construct  this  levee  for  per 
cubic  yard.  Do  you  know  that  to  be  a  fact  which  I  am  stating?— A.  I 
do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  then  that  there  is  any  responsibility  between 
the  six  companies  and  the  American,  the  contractor,  whereby  the  labor- 
er shall  be  paid  by  the  agent  of  one  of  the  six  companies  ? — A.  I  do  not 
understand  it.  I  will  state  that  I  have  known  gentlemen  to  come  out 
here  from  the  East  to  hire  Chinese  in  a  body,  as  laundrymen,  for  in- 
stance. They  would  take  from  here  fifty  or  sixty  to  one  hundred  at  a 
time,  and  when  they  got  East  they  refused  to  comply  with  their  coutract. 
The  money  which  was  due  to  the  men  from  the  American  East  was  sup- 
posed always  to  be  paid  to  the  contractor  here  except  a  certain  percent- 
age, and  it  was  remitted.  1  have  myself  been  the  means  through  which 
this  money  remitted  has  passed  to  the  contractor  here;  but  when  the 
Chinese  would  refuse  to  comply  with  the  contract  here,  there  was  no 
means  by  which  these  Chinese  could  get  their  money  from  the  con- 
tractor here  unless  the  American  paid  it  to  them.  Income  instances 
they  did  not  get  it,  the  American  claiming  that  there  was  a  violation 
of  the  contract,  ami  the  Chinese  there  did  not  know  enough  to  sue  for 
their  services  on  their  individual  account;  and  when  they  returned 
here  they  told  me  that  they  never  got  their  pay. 
8  0  I 
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By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  For  the  work  which  they  did  do  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  not  under- 
stand from  that  or  from  any  Chinaman,  or  from  anything  that  I  have 
seen  that  the  companies  guarantee  to  the  coolie  that  he  shall  get  his  pay. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  any  of  these  six  com- 
panies ever  contract  for  labor  with  parties  here  for  railroad-building  or 
anything  else? — A.  Not,  perhaps,  the  six  companies,  but  they  become 
individual  firms,  forming  those  companies.  They  may  make  the  con- 
tract, but  their  position  as  one  of  the  six  companies  may  be  distinct 
from  their  position  as  a  mercantile  firm  here.  As  a  mercantile  firm  they 
would  make  that  contract  and  pass  it  through  the  company  perhaps. 

Q.  Then  the  contracts  come  through  the  merchants  generally,  not 
through  the  six  companies.  Do  not  those  merchants  advance  them 
their  provisions'? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  collects  the  pay  for  their  labor?— A.  The  contractor,  the 
merchant  % 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  their  money  has  passed 
through  the  hands  of  my  firm,  some  years  ago,  when  remitted  from  the 
East  here. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  What  interest  do  the  Chinese  take  in  the  politics  or  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  how  many  of  them  have  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States  % — A.  As  near  as  I  can  learn  none  of  them  learn  much  of  our  in- 
stitutions, except  the  prisons.  They  do  not  know  or  care  about  citizen- 
ship, onlv  to  evade  the  merest  duties,  tax,  or  burden  of  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  these  people  in  China  before  coming 
here  ? — A.  Nearly  all  agricultural  or  other  laborers,  very  rarely  arti- 
sans, even  in  their  own  way,  coming  from  districts  generally  considered 
as  flourishing,  and  a  better  sample  of  their  kind.  Most  of  them  under- 
stand a  few  characters,  but  few  have  common  education  enough  to  read 
all  their  contracts  uuderstandingly  or  readily.  As  a  rule  they  are  ig- 
norant, slavish,  submissive,  and  often  brutish  in  their  own  manners, 
living  in  hovels,  poorly  fed,  worse  clad,  hard  overworked,  profane  and. 
immoral  in  the  extreme  ;  and  these  characteristics  follow  them  here, 
think,  without  exception,  among  the  thousands  I  have  brought  and 
taken  from  here,  they  are  the  most  profane  people  I  ever  heard. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  By  whom  do  they  swear j  Confucius'? — A.  I  am  not  sufficiently 
versed  in  the  classics  to  tell. 

Q.  With  all  your  intercourse  with  them,  do  you  understand  the  Chinese 
language  ? — A.  No,  sir :  and  but  very  few  white  people  that  I  have  met 
in  China,  except  missionaries,  do.  I  will  state  that  of  merchants  not 
one  in  a  hundred,  and  still  less,  who  live  a  life-time  almost  in  China  ever 
attempts  to  master  or  learn  the  Chinese  language,  only  a  "  pigec 
lish,  so-called,  except  in  the  northern  parts  of  China,  still  less  in  the 
district  where  these  men  come  from,  or  about  Canton.  Those  who  do 
learn  the  language  are  more  from  the  northern  part  of  China,  such  as 
Shanghai.  It  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  for  a  merchant  living  there  his 
life-time,  learning  the  Chinese. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  have  they  any  conception  or  idea  of  free  goT 
eminent? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  the  right  of  an  individual  man  to  be  heard  and  be  a  part  of  tl 
government  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  They  are  a  slavish  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  have  no  conception  of  the  dignity  of  the  individual  man  as 
a  part  of  the  government  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Your  answer  is  general  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  nation,  what  reputation  have  they  as  diplomats?  How  does 
their  diplomacy  stand  in  comparison  with  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth? — A.  Mr.  Low  would  be  a  better  witness  on  that  point. 

Q.  You  seem  to  be  so  well  posted  on  China  that  I  want  to  know  what  your 
opiuiou  is. — A.  They  have  evaded,  whenever  possible,  all  treaty  obliga- 
tions that  they  have  made  with  foreigners.  This  was  true  in  the  last 
war  the  Americans  had  with  them.  When  they  agreed  to  hold  nego- 
tiations at  Tientsin,  and  when  the  English  and  others  were  going  up 
for  that  purpose,  they  were  all  massacred  without  any  warning  or  any 
idea  of  hostilities. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  read  a  speech  of  William  H.  Seward  in  which  he 
stated  they  were  the  shrewdest  diplomats  he  ever  met? — A.  I  heard 
William  H.  Seward  make  a  speech  in  Hong-Kong  on  this  subject,  and  I 
have  read  his  work  of  that  travel.  I  think  he  was  rather  too  old  and 
infirm  to  judge  and  properly  understand  the  question  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  Chinese  swear  ;  that  they  curse.  Did  you  ever 
hear  a  Chinaman  swear  by  God,  or  his  Maker  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  him 
use  an  oath  of  that  kind  ? — A.  1  do  not  understand  their  language  suf- 
ficiently. 

Q.  Then  how  do  you  know  that  the  Chinaman  is  the  most  profane 
of  men? — A.  There  are  commonly-known  vulgar  expressions  and  pro- 
fane vulgarity,  and  can  be  heard  at  all  times  with  them,  under  almost 
all  circumstances,  for  the  most  trivial  annoyances. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  their  language  ? — A.  No,sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  when  they  are  using  it  in  a  profane  way  ? — A. 
Like  people  generally,  the  first  thing  they  learn  of  a  language  is  that 
part  of  it.  Profanity  is  generally  the  first  thing  to  get  hold  of,  and  more 
especially  in  intercourse  with  them  commercially. 

Q.  Then  I  ask  you  the  question  again  :  Have  you  ever  heard  a  Chi- 
naman swear  by  God  ?-- A.  I  have  answered  you  that  I  am  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  to  know  how  they  swear  except  in  their  courts.  I 
have  heard  Chinese  swear  in  the  English  courts  at  Hong-Koug. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  did  not  believe  that  one  of  a  thousand  became 
Christians  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  locate  it  here  so  much  as  in 
China.  I  say  I  believe  it  from  the  statements  made  by  the  Chinese 
themselves  to  me  and  from  my  observation  of  those  who  have  been  pro- 
fessedly converts  among  the  missionaries  in  different  parts  of  China, 
that  when  the  missionaries  left  they  returned  right  to  their  pagan 
worship. 

Q.  You  meant  professing  Christians,  then,  in  China? — A.  O,  yes.  I 
have  had  them  in  my  employ,  and  I  have'  had  the  missionaries  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  China  to  declare  to  me  that  they  did  not  believe  that  they 
were  sincere  converts ;  that  few  or  none  of  them  were  so. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 
Q.  At  Hong-Kong  do  they  ever  become  British  subjects  under  the 
naturalization  law  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  do  by  the  process  of 
law  or  naturalization,  but  for  Chinese  residents  of  Hong-Kong  there  ara 
certain  terms  provided  by  British  law  which  entitle  them  to  protection. 
When  they  may  visit  Canton  and  there  be  arrested  for  some  offense  pre- 
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vions,  or  for  some  debt,  I  have  generally  observed  that  tbe  English  co 
sul  at  Canton  succeeds  in  getting  all  such  released  if  they  are  resident 
of  Hong-Kong. 

Q.  In  the  colony  of  Victoria,  commonly  known  as  Hong-Kong,  have 
they  a  legislative  body! — A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  a  crown  colony. 

Q.  They  have  no  municipal  elective  bodies  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  no  elective 
bodies. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  What  is  tbe  population  of  China,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  and 
the  general  condition,  manners, customs,  and  institutions  of  the  people! 
— A.  As  Mr.  Low  says,  no  man  can  find  out  the  population,  I  do  not 
know.  The  Chinese  authorities  themselves  say  that  misery  exists  all 
over  China  among  the  poor ;  that  continual  famine  and  war  exist.  With 
them  misfortune  is  a  crime.  A  vessel  wrecked,  a  house  burned,  in  China 
is  a  crime,  or  to  that  extent  considered.  Whenever  a  vessel,  Chinese  or 
foreign,  is  wrecked  on  the  shore,  it  is  plundered  and  destroyed,  and  the 
people  not  able  to  defend  themselves  are  robbed,  and  even  held  for  ransom  j 
but  they  are  never  assisted.  This  1  have  witnessed  in  their  ports,  under 
the  eyes  and  guards  of  Chinese  government  officials.  1  will  state  that 
while  Mr.  Gibson  was  Living  at  Fuh-<  'hou,  and  while  1  was  in  the  habit  of 
visitiugthere  at  that  port,  1  have  had  Chinese  boats  capsize  when  drifting 
down  the  river  to  get  across  my  ship.  As  is  the  custom  there,  all  for- 
eign vessels  hire  Chinese  boatmen  to  convey  the  people  back  and  forth 
to  the  shore,  and  those  boats  are  considered  as  in  the  employ  of  the 
ship.  Instead  of  assisting  that  wrecked  boat  that  mighl  capsize,  1  have 
had  the  Chinese  boat  1  have  hired  go  and  plunder  the  boat  and  refuse 
to  take  the  people  out  of  the  water  alongside  of  the  ship.  When  any- 
thing of  that  kind  occurs  they  plunder  them  at  once,  and  never  assist 
them. 

By  Mr.  FiPEE : 

Q.  Then,  as  a  general  proposition,  the  value  upon  human  life  is  very 
low  "2— A.  It  is  low  indeed.  They  are  cruel,  selfish,  and  ungrateful; 
lying,  dishonest  in  the  extreme,  the  only  exception  being  where  it  is 
against  their  interest.  They  bribe,  extort,  and  are  extremely  uncharita- 
ble to  all.  They  hoard  and  bury  money  in  fear  of  officials  and  perse- 
cutors among  themselves  and  thieves.  All  classes  are  inveterate  gam« 
biers,  as  I  have  seen  them,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  as  they  ai 
here,  I  understand,  as  soon  as  they  have  the  means  to  do  so.  Thei 
mode  of  punishment  is  always  of  a  summary  kind,  cruel  and  barbaroui 
in  the  extreme.  They  have  no  long  imprisonments  except  to  compt 
money  payment.  They  treat  their  women  badly,  and  hold  them  in 
very  low  scale. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  What  is  their  religion,  and  what  progress  have  the  missionary 
made  in  their  conversion  to  Christianity  ? — A.  Mr.  Gibson  had  bettei 
answer  that.  I  have  never  'gone  sufficiently  into  that  subject.  All 
could  get  would  be  "Joss,"  and  I  have  always  contented  myself  to  go; 
no  further  than  to  look  into  their  temples  and  see  their  mummery. 
When  I  have  asked  them  about  it,  as  I  have  mauy  times  during  long 
voyages,  when  there  was  nothing  else  to  do,  and  tried  to  get  into  it,  I! 
would  find  that  they  did  not  know  their  religion  themselves,  and  could  i 
not  explain  it;  or  at  least,  with  many  interpreters  speaking  English,  I 
failed  to  get  an  explanation  from  them  which  I  could  understand. 
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By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  You  seein  to  be  very  conversant  with  tbis  class  of  people  as  gam- 
blers, prostitutes,  and  thieves.  How  did  you  get  that  information  so 
perfect  wben  you  cannot  give  us  this  important  information  as  to  their 
religion? — A.  By  going  through  a  Chinese  city  and  seeing  at  almost 
every  short  distance  open  gambling-houses. 

Q.  You  do  not  see  them  here?— A.  The  press  states  they  are  here. 
I  visited  Chinatown  here  and  saw  them  going  on  with  their  gambling 
much  the  same  as  in  China. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  The  police  are  very  strict  here  against  gambling  ? — A.  It  is  so  said. 
It  is  said,  however,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  but  a  cloak  for  them. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  of  it  here.  I  speak  of  their  condition  in 
China. 

().  I  am  speaking  about  the  difference  between  their  open  gambling- 
houses  and  the  closed  gambling-houses  here. — A.  In  Hong-Kong 
the  authorities  license  gambling-houses  for  Chinese  alone,  and  do  not 
allow  foreigners  to  go  into  them,  but  in  Chinese  places,  in  the  open  mar- 
ket, gamblers' tables  meet  you  at  almost  every  turn. 

By  Mr.  Meade  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  street-walking  among  Chinese  prostitutes  here? — A. 
Hot  that  1  know  of. 

<v>.  Did  you  ever  observe  them  iu  China  soliciting  men  in  the  streets? — 
A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 
Q.  They  solicit  them  out  of  the  windows  here? 
Mr.  Pixley.  Window-tapping? 
The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Is  the  Chinese  quarter  given  up  to  prostitutes,  or  is  it  over  the 
city  generally  ? — A.  Along  tue  water-front  of  the  city  of  Canton  they 
have  large  boats  or  vessels,  a  hundred  or  more  feet  long  and  hatf  as 
broad.  They  are  flat-boats  upon  which  are  built  most  gorgeously  fitted- 
up  houses  of  one  or  one  and  a  half  stories  high,  which  are  called  "  flower- 
boats."  They  are  very  nice  to  look  upon  at  a  distance  from  the  outside. 
They  contain  sometimesfcen  or  fifteen  or  twenty  prostitutes.  When  the 
boats  are  lying  in  the  front  of  the  river  they  are  places  of  resort.  They 
are  frequently  taken  by  the  better  classes  up  and  down  the  river  upon 
trips  of  debauch  and  are  known  as  floating  brothels.  Those  are  the 
ones  which  come  under  the  eye  of  foreigners  more,  but  there  are  also  on 
shore  numberless  quantities  of  prostitutes. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  their  practice  of  sodomy  on  the  voyage  over  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  in  your  mind  a  single  case,  or  is  it  a  habit? — A.  It  is  a 
habit.  I  would  say  that  I  have  had  sometimes  thirty  or  forty  Chinese 
boys  leaving  IIong-Koug  apparently  in  good  health,  and  on  the  voyage 
over,  before  arriving  here,  a  voyage  of  two  months,  I  have  found  them 
afflicted  about  the  anus  with  venereal  diseases.  I  have  examined  them 
and  compelled  the  Chinese  doctors  to  disclose  what  it  was,  and  they 
admitted  that  it  was  a  common  practice  among  them.  I  have  seen  them 
in  pollution  quite  frequently  on  ships,  and  often  on  shore  in  China,  where 
it  is  a  common  practice,  a  common  habit ;  I  have  seen  it. 
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By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  You  were  speaking  of  these  boats  used  for  prostitution.  Is  it  the 
foreigners  who  charter  these  boats  ?— A.  The  Chinese.  The  Chinese 
invite  foreigners  to  go  away  for  a  dinner  and  a  general  debauch  some- 
times. 

Q.  You  say  they  care  nothing  for  life  ;  that  they  use  no  effort  to  save 
life.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  a  great  merit  of  the  Chinaman  to  save 
life? — A.  No,  sir ;  1  never  heard  such  a  thing  intimated. 

Q.  That  they  will  be  rewarded  for  it  in  the  world  to  come  ? — A.  I  cer- 
tainly never  heard  of  itbeiugpracticed.  I  have  seen  Chinese  floating  by  ia 
the  water  and  their  own  boats  would  pass  them.  1  have  goue  and 
picked  them  up  at  sea  at  the  entrance  of  ports.  I  have  known  their 
own  boats  to  pass  them  when  they  were  floating,  clinging  to  the  wreck, 
and  the  Chinese  would  go  on  the  wreck  and  get  the  plander. 

Q.  Have  you  read  the  writiugs  of  Chinese  or  English  or  American 
writers  on  that  subject? — I  cannot  read  the  Chinese  langn  tge. 

Q.  Writers  on  China  in  reference  to  that  very  characteristic  I  —A.  No, 
sir.  Itis  a  common  accepted  fact  that  in  the  ease  of  a  foreign  vessel 
being  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  China  the  only  thing  necessary  to  secure 
in  taking  to  boat  is  fire  arms.  Provisions,  no;  but  fire-arms  to  protect 
them  against  Chinese.     They  plunder  them  on  every  occasion. 

Q.  They  are  known  as  the  Chinese  pirates  .'—A.  No,  sir;  they  are 
not  known  as  Chinese  pirates.  Chinese  fishing-vessels  all  go  armed  in 
the  southern  part  of  China  ;  in  the  northern  part  of  China  not  so  much  so. 
I  once  went  to  the  rescue  of  a  large  American  ship  in  the  Shanghai 
River.  I  found  around  her  vessels  known  to  be  plying  for  hire  and 
carrying  cargo  as  their  vocation,  and  I  had  to  open  a  battery  on  them 
to  drive  them  off,  and  they  had  driven  the  crew  from  that  ship  and 
taken  possession  of  her  while  they  were  plundering  her.  I  will  name 
that  ship,  with  the  occasion  and  time,  if  necessary. 
By  Senator  Sargent: 

Q.  What  is  the  name?— A.  The  ship  Van  Oouvre,  in  1869.  I  have  in 
my  mind  many  instances  of  the  same  thing,  many  wrecks  in  which  that 
same  thing  occurred  and  still  worse.  In  one  case  where  an  American 
ship  was  wrecked  in  the  island  of  Formosa,  after  plundering  the  ves- 
sel and  robbing  the  crew,  they  stripped  the  captain  and  his  wile  and 
marched  them  many  miles  to  shore.  Mr.  Gibson  is  aware  of  that.  It 
was  Captain  Nelson,  of  the  Lucky  Star. 
By  Mr.  Bee: 

Q.  Was  any  action  ever  taken  in  this  case  by  the  Americau  Govern- 
ment? Was  it  ever  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  imperial  government 
of  China?— A.  Once  in  a  while  men  of  war  would  go  there  and  iuflict 
summary  punishment  on  the  pirates. 

Q.  We  have  generally  got  even,  have  we  not? — A.  By  no  means. 
We  could  not  get  even  in  such  a  case  as  that,  where  they  drove  a  lady 
miles  and  exhibited  her  naked. 

Q.  Owing  to  apathy? — A.  No. 

Q.  On  the  part  of  our  Navy? — A.  Our  Navy  went  there  afterward 
and  took  some  steps. 

Q.  A  long  while  afterward  ?— A.  Every  one  who  has  been  on  the 
coast  of  China  will  attest  the  same  state  of  facts  in  regard  to  Chinese 
cruelty  and  their  preying  upon  people  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to 
get  into  their  hands. 

Q.  The  action  of  England  and  France  is  prompt  and  decisive  in  such 
cases,  is  it  not? — A.  Bather  more  so  than  America.  They  have  a  great- 
er force  and  less  employment  for  it. 
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By  Sentor  Sargent: 

Q.  Suppose  it  were  in  fact  an  apathy  on  the  part  of  our  Navy,  does 
that  make  these  acts  less  black,  less  bad,  less  cruel  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese? — A.  I  cannot  conceive  why  it  should. 

Senator  Sargent.  We  are  not  investigating  the  Navy,  I  believe, 
but  the  Chinese. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  From  your  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  and  your  knowledge  of 
the  Cbiuese  government  has  the  Chinese  imperial  government  the 
power  to  protect  Americans,  and  other  foreigners  who  travel  far  into 
the  interior  of  their  country,  from  the  aggressions,  assaults,  and  indigni- 
ties of  their  people  and  to  enforce  the  treaty  stipulations? — A.  I  do  not 
think  they  have,  and  1  do  not  think  that  in  cases  wherein  such  have 
been  tried  that  the  government  was  found  sufficiently  powerful. 

Q.  Even  if  they  had  the  desire  to  do  it? — A.  I  do  not  believe  they 
are  sufficiently  powerful. 

Q.  In  the  far  outlying  provinces  would  the  imperial  government  have 
the  power  to  enforce  the  treaties  with  the  Eastern  powers? — A.  I  think 
not.  I  recall  to  mind  one  case,  which  Mr.  Gibson  probably  will  remem- 
ber more  particularly,  the  killing  of  Cunningham  at  Fuhchan,  in  which 
the  government  there  was  powerless  to  offer  any  assistance.  And  it 
was  only  some  months  after  that  the  "Cyane,"  our  man  of  war,  went  to 
that  port  and  merely  obtaiued  some  verbal  apology.  In  the  case  of 
Cunningham  the  authorities  were  powerless  to  aid  the  foreigners. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  there  is  difficulty  in  getting  information  of 
these  atrocities  from  the  coast  to  the  imperial  court? — A.  From  what  I 
have  learned,  I  have  found  that  very  little  is  known  at  the  imperial 
court  of  the  doings  of  foreigners.  For  instance,  some  few  years  ago  we 
had  a  noted  American  who,  at  Shanghai,  undertook  the  organization  of 
the  Chinese  forces  to  proceed  some  distance  above  Shanghai  and  cap- 
ture, for  the  imperial  authorities,  a  city  held  by  the  rebels.  Although 
he  organized  quite  a  large  military  and  naval  force,  and  had  a  large 
number  of  Americans  and  other  foreigners  in  his  service  carrying  it  on 
and  subduing  the  rebels,  which  the  foreigners  afterward  succeeded  in 
doing  for  the  Chinese  government,  when  a  dispute  or  grievance  occurred 
between  the  commanders.  An  American  named  Burgevine  thought 
himself  aggrieved  by  being  dismissed  by  the  local  authorities  at  Shanghai. 
He  thought  to  apply  for  redress  to  Peking,  through  the  efforts  of  a  min- 
ister. He  proceeded  to  Peking,  and  had  his  case  presented  to  the  im- 
perial authorities  there.  Burgevine  told  me  that  they  had  never  heard 
of  him,  although  he  had  commanded  the  armies  and  subdued  the  rebels, 
and  I  must  believe  that  in  case  of  shipwreck  and  these  small  offenses 
they  heard  still  less  of  them. 

Q.  What  is  their  education  and  their  character  in  making  and  keep- 
ing contracts? — A.  As  a  rule,  I  found  very  few  educated  beyond  a  few 
characters,  and  seldom  without  the  aid  of  a  scribe  are  they  able  to  read, 
much  less  make  out  their  contracts.  When  made,  they  comply  with 
them  only  as  long  as  it  is  to  their  interest  to  do  so.  They  evade  all 
possible  responsibility,  take  every  advantage,  and  commit  every  wrong 
under  it  to  their  advantage,  if  possible.  That  I  have  found  more  par- 
ticularly in  China.  I  have  had  less  to  do  with  them  here,  and  I  would 
say  to  their  credit,  as  far  as  it  goes,  that  I  observe  the  companies  hero 
have  more,  credit  in  this  respect  and  among  this  community  than  their 
principals  have  in  China,  for  1  will  state  that  the  largest  of  their  prin- 
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cipals  at  Hong-Kong,  Wo  Hang,  is  not  able  to  make  a  charter,  and  be 
is  considered  so  wanting  in  faith  that  he  would  not  be  trusted.  They 
would  not  make  any  contract  with  him  without  a  deposit  or  guarantee 
beyond  his  mere  name.  Among  themselves  they  do  as  with  foreigners — 
they  lie  and  cheat  and  evade  their  contracts  whenever  it  is  to  their  inter- 
est to  do  so.  This  is  from  personal  experience  and  observation  of  the 
Chinese.  It  was  these  conditions,  1  believe,  which  called  the  six  com- 
panies into  existence,  requiring  them  to  be  banded  together  to  secure  the 
cooly  and  to  guarantee  his  return  to  his  country. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Have  you  an  instance  in  your  mind  of  a  Chinese  laborer  or  con- 
tractor breaking  his  contract  with  an  American  .' — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Can  you  name  it? — A.  Domestic  servants  frequently  do. 

Q.  lam  speaking  of  contracts  for  labor  on  railways  or  levees  .' — A. 
JSTo;  I  have  not  acquaintance  among  them  sufficiently  to  speak  of  tliem 
to  that  extent. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  an  instance  of  one  of  them  breaking  his 
contract? — A.  I  have  heard  of  instauces  frequently.  1  cited  you  before 
to  an  instance  where  they  were  sent  from  here  East,  but  1  am  no!  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  them. 

Q.  You  cited  a  case  where  eastern  men  refused  to  pay  them. — A. 

No;  the  coolies  refused  to  comply  with  their  contract,  and  they  had  a 
certain  amount  due  them,  which  amount  w;is  sent  here  instead  of  going 
to  the  coolies  there,  I  hey  not  knowing  t  hey  had  a  right  to  sue  for  it 
there.  That  is  what  1  said. 
By  Mr.  IMxi.ky  : 
Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  commerce  between  the  United  Slates  and 
China?  How  has  it  been  or  may  it  be  affected  by  Chinese  emigration  1 — 
A.  The  condition  of  commerce  between  china  and  here  likely  to  be  af- 
fected by  Chinese  emigration  1  conceive  to  be  unimportant,  consisting 
only  of  commodities  imported  for  their  use,  which  become  proportion- 
ately  less  all  the  time  as  other  places  contribute  those  articles,  as  rice, 
from  Siam  and  Honolulu.  The  Chinese  here  appear  more  than  formerly 
to  be  using  our  products  of  food;  and,  asa  fact, that  part  which  the 
Chinese  use  consists  of  much  the  smallest  part  of  that  imported,  even 
after  deducting  the  two  greatest  articles  of  tea  and  silk,  or  hemp  coming 
via  China,  and  also  regardless  of  immense  Japanese  supplies  since  the 
active  competition  of  that  country  with  China.  The  consideration  of  it 
is  a  small  matter,  for  a  large  part  ol  what  they  import  and  pay  duty  on 
and  pass  through  their  stores  can  be  ascertained  to  be  sold  to  Ameri- 
cans, as  oil,  rice,  &c,  as  can  be  seen  every  day  shipped  by  our  large 
grocers, purchased  from  the  Chinese, going  into  the  interior,  without 
note  of  that  which  is  used  in  this  city,  say  one-fourth  the  population  of 
the  State.  This  trade  would  be  conducted  by  Americans  if  the  Chinese 
had  not  got  accustomed  to  it,  and  certainly  would  if  they  leave  it.  They 
export  but  little  comparatively  that  they  can  obtain  elsewhere  and  are 
in  value  but  a  part  of  such  exports.  Their  treasure-shipments  have  de- 
creased since  losses  by  steamers  uninsured,  and  lately  by  more  exchange, 
thus  remitting  through  the  banks  here  the  specie  now,  instead  of  to 
China  in  their  own  name  as  before,  and  so  much  so  as  to  require  one  of 
the  bauksat  Hong-Kong,  within  a  few  months  past,  to  establish  a  branch 
here,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  part  of  the  business.  As  the  Chinese 
cannot  be  wiped  out,  even  if  further  immigration  is  stopped,  it  will  de- 
crease that  part  of  the  commerce  almost  imperceptibly.  No  reason 
need  make  us  fear  the  least  bad  result  from  the  loss  of  such  un- 
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important  trade  as  would  be  discontinued  by  the  stoppage  of  the 
cooly  trade.  1  have  made  these  remarks  because  I  have  heard  many 
harp  upon  the  immense  amount  of  duties  which  the  Chinese  paid,  the 
supposition  being  that  it  was  all  rather  on  material  brought  for  the  use 
of  the  Chinese,  when  on  the  contrary  we  are  large  consumers  of  Chinese 
rice  and  of  oil  on  which  duty  is  paid. 

Q.  On  tea  ? — A.  The  Chinese  import  teas  only  for  their  own  use. 
There  is  no  duty  on  tea. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  our  import-duties  collected  from  our  Chi- 
nese traffic? — A.  The  statistics  will  show  how  much  the  Chinese  pay. 
They  claim  that  the  importations  are  all  for  their  own  use,  and  I  merely 
state  that  a  large  portion  is  used  by  Americans. 

Senator  SARGENT.  We  will  have  the  statistics  here. 

By  Mr.  Meade  : 

Q.  At  an  early  stage  in  your  examination  you  said  you  preferred  the 
use  of  the  word  "  cooly."  How  do  you  define  that  word  ! — A.  The  term 
"cooly'*  is  used  in  China  as  distinguished  from  an  artisan  or  from  a 
skilled  laborer. 

Q.  He  is  a  laborer? — A.  A  laborer  there  is  called  a  "  cooly,"  and  I 
use  the  word  in  that  sense. 

Q.  Then  yon  do  not  mean  by  it  a  slave,  a  serf,  or  anything  of  that 
nature  ". — A.  As  Mr.  Low  has  told  .von  "cooly"  has  been  more  particu- 
larly applied  to  Chinese  taken  for  the  rem  and  Cuba  trade,  where  their 
contracts  are  always  made  of  course  with  Europeans,  and,  the  Chinese 
refusing  to  comply  with  their  contracts,  they  are  imprisoned. 

Q.  None  of  that  class  leave  Hong-Kong1! — A.  Theyjeave  Macao,  un- 
der the  Portuguese  law. 

(,>.  We  receive  no  immigrants  here  from  Macao? — A.  Xo,  sir;  only 
via  I  long  Kong. 

Q.  And  in  China  it  is  understood  when  an  immigrant  leaves  Macao 
(hat  he  is  going  as  a  eooly-slave  I — A.  That  he  is  going  as  a  cooly,  but 
it  is  a  term  of  years,  much  the  same  as  when  he  comes  here. 

Q.  If  he  leaves  Hong  Kong  he  comes  here  as  a  free  man  ? — A.  It  is  so 
supposed. 

By  Senator  SARGENT  : 

Q.  Does  he  come  under  the  same  kind  of  contract  as  if  he  went  to 
Cuba  or  Peru? — A.  No;  the  contract  under  which  he  goes  to  Cuba  or 
Peru  is  made  with  a  Cuban  or  a  Peruvian  agent. 

Q.  But  the  nature  of  it  is  that  for  a  certain  sum  he  shall  work  for  a 
pertain  number  of  years? — A.  Yes,  that  for  a  certain  sum  he  shall  work 
a  certain  number  of  years  and  be  returned. 

Q.  When  they  come  here  the  contract  is  made  with  a  Chinaman 
inste.nl  of  being  made  with  a  Peruvian,  but  it  is  for  a  number  of  years 
at  a  certain  price  .'—A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  the  nature  of  the  contract  is  the  same? — A.  The  Portuguese 
claim  that  is  the  same,  but  the  Chinese  do  not  go  as  readily  with  the 
Cuban  or  Peruvian  agent  as  with  their  own  countrymen.  Owing  to  a 
different  kind  of  labor  there,  it  is  more  objectionable  to  the  cooly,  and 
it  is  more  difficult  to  get  them,  requiring  all  kinds  of  artifices  to  induce 
them  to  go  and  to  get  them  to  sign  their  contracts.  Going  to  Peru  or 
to  Cuba  their  ships  are  fitted  as  prisons  with  bars  and  grates,  the  same 
as  the  slave-ships  are  said  toj  have  been  lit  ted,  and  with  much 
larger  crews.     There  are  never  only  a  certain  number  allowed  on  deck, 
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and  they  are  treated  with  all  the  surveillance  as  if  they  were  prisoners, 
and  they  would,  as  they  do,  I  believe,  on  almost  every  occasion  when 
opportunities  offer,  take  the  ships  and  destroy  them  and  escape  from 
their  bondage.     That  is  a  very  common  occurrence. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Has  the  Chinese  Empire  treaties  with  Pern  and  Cuba  by  which 
they  carry  on  the  cooly  trade  J — A.  They  have  now  with  Peru. 

Q.  Has  the  Chinese  Empire  any  treaty  with  the  United  States  by 
which  they  carry  on  the  cooly  trade  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  United  States  have  passed  cooly  acts  forbidding  the  so-called 
cooly  trade? — A.  It  is  of  the  same  nature, as  I  take  it,  as  the  trade  with 
Peru  and  Cuba. 

Q.  Can  it  be  practiced  by  the  United  States  with  the  restrictions 
which  are  thrown  around  the  trade  by  the  Government  ?  Can  a  cooly 
be  brought  here? — A.  lie  is  brought  here  under  this  modified  form,  by 
his  own  countrymen. 

Q.  That  is  not  answering  the  question  at  all.  lie  may  steal  his  way 
off  the  shore  and  get  on  board  a  ship,  but  can  he  be  openly  brought  here 
as  a  servile  laborer,  a  cooly.  This  investigation  goes  to  prove  that  the 
natioual  Congress  and  yon  have  represented  these  laborers  here  as 
coolies. — A.  I  began  by  stating  why  I  used  the  term  "  cooly." 

Q.  I  want  to  put  you  right  on  the  record.  Do  yon  know  of  a  cooly 
on  this  coast? — A.  From  the  form  of  contract  which  these  people  are 
under  I  look  upon  them  as  coolies. 

Q.  What  kind  or  form  of  contract  is  it  ! — A.  To  serve  a  certain  period 
for  certain  wages. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  contract  of  that  kind  ? — A.  Many  of  them. 

Q.  Can  you  produce  one  here  ? — A.  1  have  none.  1  have  seen  hun- 
dreds of  them. 

Q.  Can  a  man  pass  the  custom-house  in  Hong-Kong  with  that  con- 
tract?— A.  There  is  no  custom  house  in  Hong  Kong. 

Q.  Can  he  pass  the  American  consulate? — A.  As  an  assistant  at  the 
American  consulate  1  have  passed  hundreds  aud  hundreds  with  those 
contracts. 

Q.  What  questions  are  asked  ? — A.  The  form  is  merely  to  ask  the 
emigrant  if  he  goes  voluntarily.  Before  reaching  the  consulate  he  is 
already  schooled  iu  his  answer.  AYith  an  interpreter  the  least  cross- 
questioning  develops  the  fact  that  they  are  going  under  conditions 
which  they  know  little  or  nothing  about. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  of  this  previous  arrangement? — A.  I  made  a 
business  of  ascertaining  that  fact  with  interpreters  lor  the  United 
States  consul  at  Hong-Kong. 

Q.  Aud  you  knew  at  the  time  you  were  passing  these  people  that  it 
was  in  contravention  of  national  law  ? — A.  There  was  no  way  of  arriving 
at  it.  They  would  say  they  went  voluntarily.  When  you  asked  him 
for  his  contract  he  would  go  fumbling  for  it,  not  expecting  that  ques- 
tion to  be  asked,  and  would  produce  his  contract. 

Q.  And  the  American  consul  would  pass  him  ? — A.  There  was  no  way 
of  stopping  him,  if  he  said  he  went  voluntarily,  ne  .might  have  a  con- 
tract, but  that  does  not  make  him  a  slave,  according  to  the  coolie  act. 
If  he  goes  voluntarily  he  may  have  a  contract,  be  it  ever  so  severe  in 
its  terms,  and  it  relieves  him  from  the  cool y  act. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  He  enters  into  the  contract  voluntarily? — A.  He  says  he  does. 
Q.  Do  they  go  on  these  cooly  ships,  where  tboy  are  imprisoned  in 
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these  bars,  voluntarily  ? — A.  So  they  say.  The  Portuguese  government 
pretend  to  conduct  every  one  of  them  with  their  own  guards  to  the 
ships  so  that  they  shall  not  be  interfered  with.  They  are  all  examined 
in  open  court  in  Macao.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  them  examined. 
There  are  three  or  four  different  judges  or  examiners,  and  that  not  only 
in  one  day,  but  they  are  kept  over  for  three  separate  examinations,  and 
they  are  not  allowed  to  go  home  afterwards.  The  Portuguese  govern- 
ment takes  the  greatest  safeguards  against  their  being  conveyed  away 
unwillingly,  and  yet  when  they  are  put  aboard  the  ships  these  coolies 
frequently  take  the  ships. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  governments  of  England,  France,  Spain, 
and  Peru  have  sent  commissioners  from  time  to  time  to  tbe  Chinese 
government,  protesting  against  that  system  of  cooly  labor  and  the  ship- 
ment of  coolies  to  their  countries? — A.  No.  I  understand  that  the 
Chinese  government,  under  representations  made  by  large  bodies  of 
Chinese  in  Peru,  have  sent  Chinese  commissioners  to  Peru  to  ascertain 
the  correct  state  of  affairs  there ;  and  on  their  representations  they  have 
forbidden  any  more  Chinese  going  to  that  country. 

Q.  It  was  found  to  be  slave  labor  ? — A.  Yes  ;  and  when  the  runners 
or  pimpa  who  were  iuveigling  them  away  were  caught  in  Canton  they 
were  decapitated.  I  have  seen  a  ship  loading  in  Canton  waters  with 
coolies  for  Cuba,  and  the  next  morning  when  I  woke  up  I  would  fiud 
half  a  dozeu  heads  stuck  ou  poles  around  the  town,  of  runners  who  had 
been  caught. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  Who  took  off  the  heads  ?— A.  The  Chinese  officials. 
Q.  For  engaging  in  that  cooly  traffic? — A.  For  engaging  in  that  cooly 
traffic. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  traffic  being  carried  on  between  this 
port  and  any  of  the  ports  of  China  ? — A.  There  is  no  traffic  in  that 
form. 

Q,  There  is  no  cooly  traffic? — A.  None  in  exactly  the  form  which  is 
carried  on  with  Peru  and  Cuba,  for  the  reason,  as  I  say,  that  the  con- 
tracts are  made  with  the  Chinese  for  all  who  come  here.  When  they 
get  to  Peru  or  Cuba  they  make  contracts  with  the  people  of  those  coun- 
tries. 

Q.  What  are  the  conditions  of  the  contracts  with  the  cooly  class  who 
come  to  California  ? — A.  The  cooly  agrees  to  come  here  and  work  for 
a  certain  period,  for  a  certain  rate  of  wages. 

Q.  He  agrees  upon  the  wages  there  ? — A.  That  is  also  stipulated  in 
those  contracts  which  1  have  seen. 

Q.  What  compensation  is  named  in  the  contract  ? — A.  Three  or  five 
•dollars  a  month;  very  seldom  more  than  that. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  that  arrangement  is  made  before  the  money  is 
advanced  to  the  immigrant  to  reach  here? — A.  I  think  that  is  always 
taken  out  of  his  wages  here  afterwards,  and  that  there  are  other  ad- 
vances always  made  to  him  there,  such  as  to  get  clothes,  and  to  leave 
mouey  at  home,  and  to  pay  some  obligations  which  he  may  have.  I 
so  understand  it. 

Q.  And  to  support  his  family  ? 

A.  Very  few  who  come  hero  have  families.  As  I  have  said,  I  have 
learned  from  them  that  they  frequently  come  here  to  work  in  order  to 
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pay  debts  of  a  doubtful  character  which  they  contracted  at  home,  or  by 
the  pressure  of  their  people  or  friends  to  accept  such  contracts. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  at  present  1 

A.  Merchant. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  merchant? 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  continuity  of  the  examination  let  the  wit- 
ness answer  tins  question  :  What  power  has  a  State  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  prostitutes  or  vagrants  from  foreign  ports  .' 

Senator  Sargent.  We  can  hardly  submit  thai  question  to  the  wit- 
ness; that  is  a  suggest  ion  which  must  be  answered  by  proof. 

The  Witness.  All  thai  1  can  say  is,  1  suppose  the  prostitutes  and 
vagrants  are  criminals,  and  they  have  been  Bending  them  back  from 
New  York. 


San  Fbanoisoo,  October  24,  L876. 

Thomas  EL  King's  examination  continued. 
By  Mr.  Pixli 

Question.  Something  went  upon  the  record  yesterday  regarding  the  re- 
spectability of  the  small-footed  women.  Xou  said  that  for  Chinese  women 
tohavesmall  feet  was  a  signofa  higher  class.  Explain  tbat,ifyon  please. — 
Answer.  I  will  say  that,  as  a  rale,  it  is  so;  yel  a  considerable  number 
are  seen  in  their  brothels,  and  among  the  very  l<>\  -  of  street 

laborers  and  beggars.  I  have  here  photographs  [producing  them]  show- 
ing that  the  small  footed  women  as  well  us  the  large-footed  ones  are  en« 
gaged  in  such  lower  occupations,  and  among  the  lower  gn 

By  Senator  Sarobn  i  : 

Q.  Were  these  photographs  taken  in  Ohina  I — A.  Thej  were  taken  In 
China,  where  1  obtained  them.  1  u  ill  State,  moreover,  thai  while  residing 
in  China  1  had,  among  my  lowest  servants,  coolies  who  had  small-footed 

wives. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  State  whether  the  people  coming  here  are  fair  representative 
far  as  quiet  and  order  are  concerned,  ol  other  sections  of  Ohina.—* A.  The 
very  contrary  is  the  case,  for  every  war  with  foreigners  has  arisen  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  where  these  people  come  from.    Those  sections  have 

most  exhibited  horrible  means  of  warfare,  as  attempting  to  poison  the 
whole  foreign  communities  of  Hong-Kong  Coring  the  last  war,  as  was 
the  case  of  many  whites,  who  were  poisoned  regardless  of  who  they  were; 

that  was  not  the  case  in  any  other  part  of  Ohina  where  there  were  dis- 
turbances with  a  foreign  community  who  were  at  war  with  them.  Prom 
their  districts  come,  with  but  few  exceptions,  all  the  professional  pirates 
of  the  China  seas.  Among  the  many  thousands  of  Chinese  fishing  and 
trading  vessels  seen  along  their  coast,  theirs  only  are  armed,  carrying 
large  cannon  and  small-arms,  cruising  long  distances.  They  prey  upon 
foreign  and  native  crafts  alike,  if  chance  offers.  They  always  pounce 
upon  disabled  vessels  of  any  kind.  They  frequently  plunder  placet 
along  their  own  coast.  The  record  shows  that  nearly  all  foreign  ves- 
sels attacked  or  captured  in  China  have  been  attacked  by  the  people  of 
these  districts,  at  the  mouth  of  Canton  River.  I  have  several  times 
witnessed  such  attacks,  and  with  my  vessel  gone  to  the  rescue  of  such 
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vessels.  In  fact,  the  people  from  these  districts  furnish  largely  the 
brothels  and  the  banditti  to  other  ports  on  the  China  coast,  the  men 
being  dreaded  wherever  they  go;  even  as  the  servants  of  foreigners 
they  are  dreaded  by  the  natives  of  that  port. 

Q.  Explain  further  in  reference  to  the  six  companies  being  benevo- 
lent societies. — A.  Their  principals  are  at  Hong-Kong,  as  I  under- 
stand, where  messages  were  addressed  to  them  at  the  time  of  the 
agitation  here  to  stop  immigration.  It  is  called  a  hospital,  which  it 
is,  in  a  measure.  It  is  also  known  as  a  secret  league  of  the  Chinese  in 
a  British  colony,  and  it  is  largely  composed  of  Chinese  engaged  in  this 
cooly  traffic,  as  well  as  of  the  Chinese  commercial  community  there, 
for  the  carrying  out  of  secret  measures  of  their  own  instead  of  through 
the  lawful  mediums.  They  are  there  known  as  defenders  of  those 
committing  crimes,  but  caring  lor  the  helpless,  no.  Every  day  almost 
the  British  authorities  have  to  collect  such,  and  the  beggars  who  also 
come  surreptitiously  from  the  China  territory,  and  return  them,  or  they 
would  be  overrun  with  them,  as  no  public  or  private  institution  exists 
for  the  care  of  soch  in  China.  I  would  also  state  that  I  see  by  the 
papers  1  am  charged  with  having  been  connected  with  Peru  or  Cuba 
in  the  cooly  trade.  I  have  never  been,  directly  or  indirectly,  con- 
nected with  that  trade,  but  have  been  merely  an  observer. 

By  .Mr.  Bee: 

Q.  How  do  you  get  such  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  actions,  doings, 
and  purposes  of  the  six  companies  at  Hong-Kong.' — A.  From  long, 
patient  investigation  of  hundreds  of  men  who  have  been  both  connected 
with  them  here  and  at  Hong-Kong,  (Taring  long  voyages  at  sea,  and 
reading  daily  accounts  of  them  in  the  Hong-KoDg  papers,  where  their 
proceedings  are  more  definitely  set  forth. 

Q.  This  is  under  an  English  colony  and  the  English  government  .'— 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Aro  such  things  permitted  there  I — A.  They  exist  there. 

Q.  Are  soch  things  permitted  there  1 — A.  1  will  state  the  fact  that 
they  exist,  and  I  suppose  they  must  he  permitted  in  a  measure;  but  I 
also  Bay  that  they  are  a  secret  league. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  I — A.  From  the  statements  of  the  people  and 
from  the  admissions  of  the  community  who  live  there  :  the  general  state- 
ment. 

Q.    Hearsay  entirely,  on  your  part  ? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  stated  hmc  that  little-tooted  women  was  a  badge  of 
respectability,  I  understand,  and  you  do  not  deny  that  now  in  general 
terms  .' — A.  As  I  understood  it,  you  asked  me  if  it  weir  not  a  badge  of 
respectability  as  a  general  thing.  I  said  it  was  so.  but  nevertheless 
they  were  largely  composed  of  the  lower  classes  and  the  worst  classes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  superior  race  ?  Sometimes  mem- 
bers of  the  white  race  who  have  occupied  high  positions  in  society  are 
bronghl  down  to  degrading  callings  I — A.  Yes. 

(}.  Fon  have  heard  of  that  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  confined  exclusively  to  the  Chinese?  Such  things 
happen  in  more  civilized  countries  I — A.   1  suppose  so. 

<v>.  Yon  spoke  abont  these  people  along  the  coast.   Do  any  of  these 

Chinamen  who,  you  state,  are  pirates,  come   to  this  country  I — A.    Yes; 

I  have  photographs  of  nnmbers  of  them  here  of  the  same  class.  [  Pro- 
ducing a  photograph.]  Here  is  one  of  the  worst  of  their  pirates,  be- 
longing to  that  class. 
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By  Mr.  Meade  : 

Q.  Does  he  reside  here  ? — A.  He  came  here.  I  have  known  that  man 
for  a  long  time  as  a  pirate.  I  know  that  he  came  here.  [Producing 
photographs.]  Here  are  also  photoes  of  that  class  of  people  among 
them.  If  the  committee  want  to  use  these  photoes  they  might  be 
copied.  I  do  not  care  to  leave  them. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  You  stated  that  all  these  riots  take  place  along  the  coast  which 
you  visited.  How  about  the  riot  atTien-tsin  and  the  troubles  in  the  Fuh- 
kiang  province  ? — A.  They  originated  in  Canton,  all  of  them.  The  for- 
eigners carried  the  war  to  Tientsin  and  the  Fuhkiang  province. 

Q.  There  were  some  riots  in  the  interior? — A.  There  is  continual  riot 
and  war  going  on  there.     You  read  of  it  now  taking  place  in  that  country. 


John  L.  Meabes  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Senator  S ARGENT: 

Question.  What  is  your  occupation  .'—Answer.  I  am  a  physician  and 
health-officer  in  the  city. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  health-officer  I — About  six  months  from 
the  first  of  May. 

By  Mr.  PlXLEY  : 

Q.  From  your  position,  will  you  give  in  general  terms  and  in  detail, 
as  may  be  suggested,  yonr  opinion  as  to  the  interrogatories  propounded 
by  the  commission.  1  will  read  all  that  bear  upon  u  hat  1  BUppose  comes 
within  your  peculiar  province  of  observation.  What  is  the  physical 
condition  of  the  Chinese  1  In  what  way  <lo  they  live  in  tins  city.' 
How  many  Chinese  women  are  there  in  this  country,  and  what  is 
their  condition  and  character.'  Are  they  free  or  are  they  bought  and 
sold  as  slaves  I  My  interrogatory  goes  generally  to  the  physical  condi- 
tion, and  the  fact  and  the  result  of  the  Chinese  women  among  us,  and 
especially  in  relation  to  the  health  of  the  city,  their  health  and  the 
health  of  the  community  in  which  they  reside.  Give  us  the  result  of 
your  observation  during  your  term  of  office. — A.  I  can  only  speak  from 
personal  knowledge  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Chinese  quarter, 
and  my  opinion  of  the  Chinaman  generally  in  regard  to,  not  only  his 
physical  condition,  but  his  moral  character,  &c.  1  will  state  also  that 
when  I  became  health-officer  of  the  city  1  had  none  of  the  petty  preju- 
dices which  some  people  really  have  in  regard  to  these  people.  1  had 
only  come  in  contact  with  them  as  house-servants  and  occasional  labor- 
ers. My  experience,  however,  siuce  I  have  been  health-officer  of  the 
city  has  changed  my  views  in  regard  to  these  people  very  materially, 
taking  them  as  a  class.  I  do  not  understand  exactly  what  you  mean 
by  the  question  relating  to  their  physical  condition.  As  a  rule,  I 
do  not  think,  in  a  physical  point  of  view,  that  they  are  equal  to  the  white 
man.  They  are  not  capable  of  doing  the  same  amount  of  heavy  labor. 
As  to  their  mode  of  living,  of  course  you  all  know  the  manner  in  which 
they  live. 

Senator  Sargent.  State  it,  doctor. 

The  Witness.  They  live  in  large  tenement-houses,  many  of  which 
are  unfit  entirely  for  habitation,  and  ought  to  be  declared,  if  we  had 
any  authority  here  to  declare  them  such,  as  unfit  for  habitation.    They 
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live  crowded  in  small  rooms  without  ventilation,  and,  as  tbey  often 
have  diseases  of  a  contagious  character  among  them,  they  are  exposed 
to  it.  The  air  being  vitiated  by  the  inhalation  of  the  same  air  constantly, 
they  breathe  vitiated  atmosphere  all  the  time.  My  experience  with  them 
has  been  especially  with  regard  to  the  present  epidemic  which  is  pre- 
vailing in  the  city.  They  conceal  their  cases  of  small-pox.  We  have  had 
seventy-four  deaths  reported  among  the  Chiuamen. 

Q.  From  small-pox  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Meade  : 

Q.  During  what  period  ? — A.  Since  the  24th  of  May.  When  they  die  of 
small-pox  they  are  removed  from  their  place  of  death,  either  to  Cooper's 
alley,  Bull  Bun's  alley,  or  some  other  place  of  deposit  for  their  dead. 
You  cannot  by  any  means  ascertain  where  they  die.  When  they  die 
they  are  conveyed  that  night  through  the  streets  and  deposited  in  these 
little  places,  which  they  call  hospitals,  and  we  never  ascertain,  unless  it 
is  by  accideut,  where  these  people  die.  Their  houses  cannot  be  disin- 
fected on  that  account,  and  it  is  and  has  been  during  this  epidemic  a 
perpetual  source  of  contagion.  I  not  frequently  but  occasionally  dis- 
cover cases.  I  find  them  sometimes  in  the  basement  of  a  room  ;  for  in- 
stance where  there  is  a  hall  opening  upon  the  street.  This  occurred  the 
other  day.  I  found  a  Chinaman  dying  from  small-pox  about  the  four- 
teenth or  fifteenth  day  of  the  eruption,  and  his  room  was  immediately 
in  the  basement  as  you  went  down  the  steps.  The  only  way  in  which 
that  room  could  get  any  air  at  all  was  from  the  hall  which  led  immedi- 
ately up  into  the  street,  which  was  so  dark  that  I  had  to  take  a  lamp  to 
go  in.  That  man  had  been  sick  fourteen  or  fifteen  days.  Of  course  this 
poison  was  going  through  the  door  and  through  the  hall  up  into  the 
street  all  the  time.  1  called  a  meeting  of  the  heads  of  these  six  com- 
panies at  one  time  early  in  the  epidemic,  and  told  them  about  these  facts; 
that  they  were  concealing  these  eases  of  vsniall-pox.  I  told  them  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  do  something;  that  they  knew  the  people  were 
already  prejudiced  against  them,  and  if  they  persisted  in  this  course  I 
would  not  be  responsible  lor  what  would  occur.  They  promised  me 
through  their  interpreters  that,  they  would  correct  it.  They  then 
reported  three  or  four  cases  during  the  next  two  or  three  days,  but 
stopped  it  from  that  time.  It  has  been  going  on  in  that  way  until  now. 
About  six  weeks  ago  I  started  a  squad  of  men  through  that  portion  of 
the  city  and  fumigated  it,  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  great 
improvement.  This  contagion  which  had  been  concentrating  there  for 
mouths  has  been  removed,  and  the  epidemic  has  since  that  time  sub- 
sided very  much.  Wo  have  discovered  a  large  number  of  convalescents 
during  this  time,  over  a  hundred  men,  who  have  had  the  small-pox  with- 
in the  last  two  or  three  months.  Of  course  these  people  have  all  had 
this  disease  in  that  quarter.  There  has  been  a  perfect  distillery  of  con- 
tagion there  during  this  whole  time.  Why  it  is  they  will  not  report 
their  cases  I  cannot  understand.  It  is  not  from  any  benevolent  motive, 
because  I  have  told  them  that  they  could  not  only  take  their  cases  out 
to  their  small-pox  hospital,  but  that  they  might  have  their  own  physi- 
cians there,  and  I  would  see  to  it  myself  personally  that  they  should 
have  every  attention  that  would  be  given  to  a  white  man  ;  but  they 
have  not  done  so. 

By  Mr.  Fixley  : 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  cause  of  the  existing  conlagion  of 
small-pox  among  us ;  where  did  it  originate "? — A.  I  do  not  speak  of  that 
as  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  but  I  know  where  it  originated.  It  did  origi- 
nate on  this  occasion  from  the  Chinamen. 
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Q.  From  the  Chinese  quarter  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.  On  the  10th  of  May  the 
first  case  of  smallpox  was  reported  to  me.  Within  three  days  there 
were  twelve  other  cases  in  various  portions  of  the  city,  among  a  highly 
respectable  class  of  people,  who  had  never  been  exposed  to  the  die 
to  their  knowledge  in  any  way.  On  the  24th  the  first  death  occurred, 
it  being  a  Chinaman,  who  died  in  the  last  Stages  of  small-pox.  and  he 
had  been  sick  from  two  to  three  weeks.  Then  within  a  lew  days  sev- 
eral others  died,  showing  that  tin-  disease  had  existed  in  the  Chinese 
Quarter  prior  to  this  time,  I  do  not  know  how  long.  They  may  have 
had  any  number  of  eases  there  without  a  death.  That  made  it  positive 
that  the  first  death  occurred  in  that  quarter.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a 
matterof  much  consequence,  however.  During  the  winter-time  wo  fre- 
quently have  eases  of  small  -pox  imported  from  the  Mast  among  the  im- 
migrants, but  we  do  not  regard  that.  Those  cases  are  isolated  or  re« 
moved,  and  precaul  ions  are  taken  to  prevent  its  Bpread.  1  do  not  think 
in  any  civilized  or  well-regulated  community  we  ought  ever  to  bave  an 
epidemic  of  small-pox.  I  do  not  believe  we  ever  would,  if  the  local  au- 
thorities would  take  proper  measures  to  prevent  it;  ami  as  they  have 
taken  every  measure  that  it  was  proper  for  them  to  take  during  this  epi- 
demic, I  do  not  think  we  woold  bave  had  an  epidemic  here  at  all,  it  it 

had  not  been  for  the  conceal  men  t  of  these  eases  in  Chinatown.     During 
the  early  part  ofthe  epidemic,  probably  three-fourths  of  the  cast 
curred  amou--  white  people  in  that  portion  of  the  city  who  had  to  pass 
through  Chinatown  constantly,  going  to  and  from  their  business.    01 
course,  after  a  while  it  became  general  :    the  whole  atmosphere  became 

poisoned  with  this   eontagion,  and    people  in  any  portion  were  liable  to 
take  it. 

By  Senator  Sargent: 
Q.  These  Chinamen  circulate  about  the  city,  ride  in  street-cars,  and 
thus  would  be  the  means^of  communicating  it' — A.  I  think  there  are 
two  or  three  ways  by  whiob  it  might  be  communicated.  In  the  drat 
place,  I  believe,  a  very  large  number  of  oases  occurring,  as  they  bave 
occurred,  in  that  portion  of  the  city,  it  would  first  infect  t  he  atmosphere 
of  that  portion  of  it  Tlien.it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  Chinamen  of 
this  city  generally  go  into  that  quarter  during  the  Digbt.  Many  of  them 
sleep  there;  many  of  them  have  their  wash -houses  then-.  Clothing  might 
be  conveyed  to  one  of  these  infected  houses,  and,  after  being  washed, 
might  remain  there  for  two  or  three  days,  ami  it  woold  absorb  this  poi- 
son. It  is  possible  the  disease  might  be  conveyed  in  i  hat  way,  because 
it  is  very  insidious;  •  Put  I  think  that  it  has  become  epidemic  principally 
because  of  the  atmosphere  of  that  portion  of  the  city  becoming  first  in- 
fected, aud  then  gradually  spreading  itself  over  the  whole  city. 

By  Mr.  Meade  : 

Q.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  doctor,  that  the  smallpox  becomes  epidemic 
in  cities  where  no  Chinese  reside  .'—A.  Yes,  sir;  but  all  authorities  will 
tell  you  at  this  day  that  when  that  is  the  case,  it  is  from  neglect  of  the 
local  authorities;  and  it  is  many  weeks  after  the  occurrence  of  the  first 
case  before  the  disease  does  become  an  epidemic. 

Q.  Was  that  the  case  in  Philadelphia,  three  years  since  1 — A.  I  do 
not  know  about  that,  exactly ;  but  I  know  the  authorities  state  that  fact. 
I  presume  that  cases  occurred  there  occasionally,  and  no  proper  precau- 
tions were  taken  until  after  a  while  the  disease  became  epidemic.  That 
is  what  the  writers  upon  the  subject  will  tell  you. 
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By  Mr.  PlXLEY : 
Q.  What  is  your  opinion,  as  a  medical  man,  as  to  the  continuance  of 
this  disease  and  its  permanence  among  us,  predicated  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Chinese  quarter  shall  remain  as  it  is  now  I — A.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  disease  will  continue  here  as  an  epidemic.  1  do  not 
think  it  is  possible  that  it  should  continue  a  very  great  length  of  time, 
because  all  the  unprotected  persons  must  within  a  short  time  take  the 
disease.  If  it  were  not  now  that  we  were  having  new  food  for  it,  hun- 
dreds of  people  coining  into  San  Francisco  every  day,  I  think  probably 
it  would  cease  to  be  an  epidemic  very  soon  ;  and  besides  most  people 
have  been  protected  by  vaccination. 

Q.  Has  it  any  other  form  than  an  epidemic? — A.  It  can  be  sporadic. 
I  presume  in  the  East,  during  the  winter  time — in  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia — there  is  scarcely  a  time  when  there  would  not  be 
sporadic  cases  of  smallpox  that  only  occasionally  become  an  epidemic. 
It  becomes  epidemic  here  without  regard  to  the  season  of  the  year.  In 
tin-  eastern  cities  it  is  rarely  an  epidemic  in  the  summer  time.  It  is  a 
disease  of  cold  ami  wet  weather. 

Q.  Unlike  the  yellow  fever  and  those  diseases?— A.  Entirely  differ- 
ent. The  only  disease  we  have  any  tear  of  here  is  the  smallpox,  be- 
cause it  you  would  bring  yellow  lever  into  this  climate  it  would  die 
out. 

By  Seuator  Sargent  : 
Q.  You  spoke  about  fumigating  the  Chinese  quarter.    Please  tell  us 
in  what  condition  you  found  that  quarter. — A.  Horrible;  inconceivably 
horrible. 
Q,  Is  it  indescribable  ?    Can  you  give  as  an  idea  of  it  I 
Mr.  Pixley.  Perhaps  the  witness  had  better  state  preliminarily  that 
he  was  authorized  by  the  city  government  to  fumigate  the  Chinese 
quarter,  and  then  he  can  give  US  the  result  of  his  observation. 

().  (By  Senator  SARGENT.)  That  is  the  truth,  is  it  not  .'—A.  Yes,  sir. 
1  touud  these  people  living  in  large  tenement-nouses, as  a  rule;  large 
numbers  of  them  crowded  in  individual  rooms,  without  proper  venti- 
lation, had  drainage,  and  underground,  with  a  great  deal  of  tilth,  the 
odors  from  which  are  horrible. 

Q.  (live  us  an  idea  of  the  number  who  occupy  a  room,  and  the  height 
of  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  &C. — A.  Sometimes  you  go  into  a  room 
which  was  originally  built  probably  higher  than  this  room.  They  will 
have  hunks  sometimes  all  around,  and  sometimes  they  will  have  a  plat- 
form in  one  corner  of  the  room;  for  instance,  [illustrating,]  to  extend. 
over  one-fourth  of  it,  probably  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet  in  depth, 
and  numbers  of  them  will  sleep  on  that  platform.  I  found  cases  of 
Smallpox  concealed  in  places  of  that  sort.  I  recollect  once  finding  a 
ease  concealed  in  the  hall.  I  went  into  one  of  the  large  tenement- 
houses.  Some  one  reported  a  case  of  small-pox  there.  I  went  all 
through  it,  but  could  find  no  case.  They  always  deny  the  existence  of 
anything  of  the  sort.  Finally  I  went  to  a  Chinaman  who  had  on  one 
OCcasiou  reported  a  case  at  the  health  office,  and  he  said  he  thought  he 
could  bud  it.  He  went  up  with  me  to  the  third  story,  and  in  a  corner 
of  the  hall  I  saw  a  little  box,  probably  eight  feet  long,  three  feet  wide, 
and  four  feet  high.  I  supposed  it  was  a  cupboard;  a  place  to  keep- 
something  to  eat  or  clothiug  in.  He  put  a  ladder  against  it  and  slid  a 
door,  and  there  I  found  this  case  of  small-pox.  They  will  not  tell  you  the 
truth  about  those  things.  The  fact  is,  1  have  found  out  from  my  own 
Observation,  to  take  them  as  a  class,  you  cannot  believe  them  on  oath 
when  it  is  their  interest  to  lie  at  all.  I  do  not  say  that  that  applies  to 
1)   0   I 
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every  Chinaman  ;  but  take  the  Chinamen  here  as  a  class,  I  never  saw 
people  in  my  life  who  would  lie  with  the  same  coolness  that  they  will, 
and  when  you  catch  them  in  it,  it  does  not  move  them  a  particle.  They 
are  perfectly  indifferent  to  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  in  the  way  of  their  underground  burrowing  I — 
A.  They  live  underground  in  bunks.  The  topography  of  that  portion 
of  Chinatown  is  such  that  you  enter  a  house  sometimes  and  think  it  is 
a  one  story  house,  and  you  will  find  two  or  three  stories  down  below  on 
the  side  of  the  hill,  where  they  live  in  great  filth.  Perhaps  the  local 
and  State  authorities  are  to  be  blamed  for  that  to  a  considerable  extent. 
If  there  was  a  board  here,  as  in  Boston,  to  declare  these  houses  not  lit 
for  habitation,  we  could  relieve  the  city  of  a  great  deal  ol  that  difficulty, 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  How  as  to  the  question  of  ventilation  I — A.  There  is  no  ventilation 
at  all.  The  only  wonder  is,  that  human  beings  can  live  in  tho.se  placet 
and  have  any  health  at  all. 

Q.  What  amount  of  opium-smoking  or  opium-consumption  do  you 
find  among  them ! — A.  1  could  not  tell.  ( >t'  course  if  \  <>n  go  an.\  w  here 
in  the  Chinese  quarter  you  will  find  Chinese  Bmoking  opium,  and  j 
great  many  of  them  smoking  tobacco. 

Bj   Senator  SABGKH  I  : 

Q.  In  what  manner  do  they  smoke— as  one  smokes  a  Cigar,  walking 
about  I — A.  They  generally  lie  <h>\\  n  with  the  paste  and  a  pipe,  and  with 
a  little  light  in  the  hand,  whieh  they  tOUCD  it  Occasionally  with. 

(c).  Do  you  find  many  of  them  in  a  small  room  smoking  opium  at  the 
same  time! — A.  Frequently  half  a  dozen  or  more  lying  about.  Some- 
times you  will  find  twenty  people  together  smoking.  They  seem  to  me 
to  be  entirely  indifferent  as  to  the  welfare  of  each  other  or  of  the  white 
people.  I  do  not  mean  so  rar  as  their  families  are  concerned.  I  have  nfl 
doubt  they  have  strong  attachments  in  their  families,  but  as  they  seem 
to  me,  I  have  never  seen  any  class  of  people  so  indifferent  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  their  fellow-creatures.  For  instance,  take  these  little  hospitals 
which  they  have.  Go  in  Aleck  alley,  where  there  are  but  small  rooms, 
horribly  filthy :  you  find  Chinamen  there  dying  with  consumption  and 
other  chronic  diseases.  Lying  in  their  tilth,  with  do  person  to  take  care, 
of  them,  and  absolutely  in  a  state  of  starvation,  and  they  will  beg  of 
•you.  I  never  went  into  one  of  those  places  thai  thej  did  not  beg  mo 
for  five  or  ten  cents  to  buy  something  to  eat  with.  They  ask  for  bread, 
and  if  you  baud  one  of  them  a  piece  of  stale  bread  he  will  devour  it. 
A  man  told  me  he  handed  one  a  lump  of  hard  rice,  who  did  die  two  days 
afterward, and  he  took  it  and  consumed  it  like  a  starved  wolf,  lie  ap- 
peared to  be  perishing  from  hunger.  These  are  places  absolutely  pro- 
cured and  ruu  and  sustained  by  these  six  companies,  for  benevolent  pur- 
poses, as  they  call  it. 

Q.  As  hospitals? — A.  They  do  not  recognize  them  as  hospitals,  be- 
cause the  city  does  not  allow  hospitals  of  that  kind  to  exist  in  the  city. 
1  prosecuted  a  case  not  long  ago  w  hich  is  still  pending  in  court.  The 
idea  is  that  it  is  a  sort  of  mess-house,  a  benevolent  institution.  These 
cases  of  small  pox  are  deposited  in  these  hospitals.  For  instance,  you  go 
into  one  of  these  hospitals  to-day  and  you  will  not  find  a  sick  man  in  it, 
but  to-morrow  morning  there  will  be  three  dead  Chinamen  there. 

Q.  Where  do  they  bring  them  from  ? — A.  We  do  not  know  where  they 
come  from.     We  cannot  find  out  by  any  possible  means. 

Q.  Do  they  have  many  attendants  around  these  so-called  hospitals? — 
A.  I  never  can  see  anybody  who  is  an  attendant  there.    You  may  go  now 
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to  Aleck  alley  and  find  five  or  six  Chinamen  in  a  small  room.  If  a  person 
not  accustomed  to  those  things  opens  the  door  and  goes  in  it  almost  knocks 
him  down,  the  odor  is  so  terrible,  and  you  cannot  find  anybody  waiting 
on  them.  I  suppose  somebody  does  go  there  sometimes  and  do  some- 
thing for  them,  but  it  looks  to  me  very  much  like  they  are  starved.  It 
is  a  notorious  fact,  which  you  can  ascertain  by  an  examination  of  the 
officers  of  the  law,  policemen  and  others,  more  than  you  can  from 
me,  because  they  have  seen  more  of  them,  that  the  Chinese  are  entirely 
iudifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  their  brethren.  When  a  man  gets  in  a 
condition  that  he  can  do  no  more  work,  when  no  more  work  is  to  be  ob- 
tained out  of  that  man,  he  is  looked  upon  as  somebody  iu  the  way,  and 
they  want  to  get  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  possible. 

By  Mr.  Pixley: 
Q.  Are  women  sent  to  these  hospitals  ? — A.  I  have  never  seen  any 
women  there. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Pursuing  the  question  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  live,  the 
balconies  built  about  the  house,  and  the  roofs  and  the  sheds  about  build- 
ings, how  are  they  utilized '! — A.  They  are  generally  utilized.  Frequent- 
ly you  find  bunks  in  places  of  that  sort  to  sleep  iu.  They  utilize  every 
particle  of  room  they  can. 

Q.  Where  do  they  cook  ?—  A.  You  generally  find  in  one  of  these  places 
a  kitchen,  a  large  range  principally,  and  they  seem  to  use  it  in  common. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  find  any  cooking  done  in  their  sleeping-rooms  ?—  A. 
No,  sir.     I  have  never  seen  any  cooking  in  a  sleeping-room. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  see  any  little  braaierot  I  am  speaking  more  about 
what  I  have  observed  myself.  If  you  have  never  happened  to  observe 
it  of  course  you  do  not  know. — A.  I  have  not  observed  it. 

Q.  What  diseases  are  prevalent  among  Chinese  ?  llow  is  it  in  refer- 
ence to  venereal  disease  ?  Does  your  observation  enable  you  to  testify 
upon  that  point  ? — A.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  venereal  disease  among 
them,  especially  among  the  females;  but  among  the  males  also.  We 
have  had  some  very  horrible  cases  of  syphilitic  diseases  from  them  at 
our  hospitals.  In  fact  the  so-called  leprosy  they  have  here  is  simply 
the  result  of  generations  of  syphilis,  transmitted  from  one  generation  to 
another. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  many  cases  of  leprosy? — A.  The  authorities 
.  6ent  back  to  China,  some  months  ago,  thirteen.  I  know  two  other  cases 
here. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  these  leprous  persons'?  Describe  it. — 
A.  They  were  horrible;  some  of  them  with  their  noses  eaten  off.  I  think 
most  of  those  cases  were,  as  I  tell  you,  the  result  of  syphilis  transmitted 
from  one  generation  to  another. 

Q.  Is  it  what  is  known  by  the  profession  as  leprosy? — A.  Some  pro- 
fessional men  would  call  it  leprosy  and  others  would  call  most  of  the 
eases  syphilis.  Some  of  them,  I  think,  are  purely  lepers.  There  is  a 
distinction  between  the  diseases. 

Q.  How  is  the  skin  of  the  patient?— A.  The  disease  of  leprosy  the 
name  indicates.  Leper  means  u  scaly."  It  first  commences  on  the  ex- 
tremities, a  little,  round,  circular  spot,  red  and  shining,  and  then  a  scale 
forms  on  that,  and  it  is  a  succession  of  scales  forming  and  dropping  off 
all  the  time,  and  after  a  while  another  adjoining  that,  and  so  on,  until 
it  will  cover  the  whole  body. 

Q.  Do  you  see  anything  like  that  here? — A.  O,  yes.  I  have  seen 
men  at  the  hospitals— some  of  those  we  sent  back.     Their  feet  dropped 
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off  by  dry  gangrene,  and  their  bauds  were  wasted  and  attenuated. 
Their  finger-nails  dropped  off. 

Q.  You  have  seen  those  things  among  the  Chinamen  here? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  I  saw  those  thirteen  cases  at  the  hospital  that  were  sent  back,  ;md 
there  are  some  two  or  three  that  we  know  of  now  in  the  Chinese  quarter, 
I  do  not  look  upon  that  as  a  contagious  disease  except  by  transmission 
from  one  generatiou  to  another. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  Let  me  ask  you  if  a  large  number  of  Chinese  domestics  employed 
about  town  do  not  congregate  and  sleep  in  this  Chinese  quarter  I — 
A.  It  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  tact  that  most  of  them  sleep 
in  the  Chinese  quarter.  I  cannot  say  that  from  my  personal  knowledge. 
I  know,  as  a  rule,  that  they  do  not  Bleep  at  home.  Where  they  sleep  1 
do  not  know.     The  presumption  is  that  they  sleep  there. 

By  Senator  Sargent: 

Q.  Suppose  a  woman  has  these  leprous  tendencies,  (not,  of  Course,  fully 
developed,  because  she  would  be  an  object  of  horror.)  would  connection 
with  such  a  woman  produce  contagion  or  eanse  a  disease  to  the  indi- 
vidual .' — A.   It  is  a  matter  ot  opinion.     1  doubt  it  very  much. 

Q.  Vou  think  it  must  be  transmitted  from  parent  to  child  .' — A.  Yes, 

Sir.  The  best  evidence  is  it'  this  was  a  contagious  disease  we  would  have 
had  thousands  ot  cases  heri'  in  this  community.  These  thirteen  cases 
had  been  at  the  hospital  lor  years.  I  have  known  them  six  or  seven 
years. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  Sandwich  [stands  they  are  compelled 
to  isolate  eases  oi  leprosy  .' — A.  \  es,  sir;  ami  very  properly;  because 
they  do  not  wish  this  disease  transmit  ted  Irom  one  generation  to  another. 
But  you  do  not  find  in  either  China  or  Honolulu  that  white  people  are 
afraid  of  taking  this  disease.  In  lad  these  people  had  been  in  the  hos- 
pitals for  years,  in  contact  with  the  employes  of  that  hospital  constantly. 
I  have  frequently  gone  among  them  myself  without  any  tear.  As  a  tact 
there  has  been  no  case  of  white  persons  contracting  the  disease  here. 

Q.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  another  matter  which,  perhaps,  is 
not  an  authority  here.  According  to  Scripture  history  and  tradition, 
the  leper  was  driven  out  from  the  city,  and  went  to  desert  places.  If  any 
one  approached  him  he  was  not  allowed  to  speak  to  him,  but  made  to  cry, 
"  Unclean!"  "  Unclean!"  You  think  that  science  has  shown  these  pie- 
cautious  to  be  unnecessary  I — A.  1  do  not  think  medical  men  are  apt  to 
consult  the  Scriptures  about  the  medical  profession  in  any  way. 

Q.  Yon  think  those  precautions  are  not  necessary  f — A.  The  best  au- 
thorities say  that  this  disease  is  not  contagious,  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  but  it  is  carried  down  from  generation  to  generation. 

Q.  In  the  ordinary  form  of  syphilis,  as  it  exists  among  the  Chinese 
women,  does  that  produce  a  very  bad  form  of  the  disease  ? — A.  That  is 
the  common  idea.  I  do  not  believe  it  myself.  I  think  that  the  white 
man  is  just  as  bad  in  that  respect  as  the  Chinaman.  It  only  appears  to 
be  worse  with  the  Chinamen,  because,  like  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
among  all  people  who  are  not  treated  for  syphilis,  it  is  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another  generation,  until  it  assumes  a  tertiary 
form,  and  presents  a  horrible  appearance;  but  the  primary  syphilis 
which  people  contract,  I  do  not  believe  is  auy  worse  in  the  Chinaman 
than  in  the  white  man  or  negro. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  skin-diseases — itch,  or  anything  of  that 
sort — among  the  Chinese  ? — A.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  to  state 
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that  fact.  I  see  little  except  in  an  official  way,  of  course.  I  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  them  as  a  medical  man. 

Q.  Is  this  opium-smoking  genera),  or  confined  to  the  loafing  class  ? — 
A.  I  should  say  it  was  very  general. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  smoking  opium  upon  a  person's  energies  and 
adaptability  for  labor,  and  his  intellect  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any 
worse  than  excessive  drinking.  I  think  excess  in  opium-smoking  will 
degrade  more  rapidly  than  excess  in  drinking  alcohol. 

Q.  As  a  medical  man,  if  the  proposition  were  presented  to  you  that  a 
man  had  the  merit  of  not  drinking  any  whisky,  but  was  an  inveterate 
smoker  of  opium,  would  you  think  he  was  any  better,  morally  or  physi- 
cally, for  the  difference? — A.  I  think  that  would  depend  very  much 
upon  the  individual  case.     I  have  known  a  great  many  opium  eaters. 

Q.  Excessive  opium-eaters? — A.  O,  yes;  you  find  them  among  the 
very  highest  class  of  people — white  people — statesmen,  ladies,  and  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  smoking  opium  is  as  much  a  vice  carried  on  in 
Chiuatowu  as  if,  instead  of  opium,  whisky  were  substituted  I — A.  1  think 
it  is  rather  better  for  us  that  they  should  smoke  opium,  for  it*  they 
drank  liquor  to  some  excess,  I  do  not  know  what  would  become  of  us. 

Q.  It  would  inflame  Their  passions  .' — A.  When  they  smoke  opium 
they  are  inoffensive  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  because  when  they  get 
under  its  influence  they  drop  off  and  go  to  sleep,  and  that  is  the  end 
of  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  Malay  of  eating  hasheesh?  What 
induces  the  Malay  to  run  the  muck  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  Every  na- 
tionality must  have  its  stimulant  of  some  sort.  One  will  prefer  one  and 
another  another.  As  a  fact,  the  higher  civilizations  prefer  liquor — 
alcohol.  Take  it  as  a  rule,  the  use  of  other  stimulants  than  alcohol  is 
looked  upon  as  more  degrading,  and  it  may  be,  so  far  as  the  individual 
is  concerned  ;  but  so  far  as  any  injury  to  us  is  concerned,  I  believe  it  is 
better  for  us  that  they  should  smoke  opium  than  drink  alcohol. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  more  peacefoll — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  do  them- 
selves more  injury,  perhaps,* but  they  do  us  less. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  You  stated  that  there  had  been  74  fatal  cases  of  small-pox  in  the 
Chinese  quarter. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state  to  the  commission  the  number  of  other  cases  confined 
to  the  white  population  in  the  same  time  since  the  24th  of  May. — A 
There  have  been  202  deaths  among  the  whites,  and  up  to  this  time  there 
have  been  reported  at  the  health-office  1,002  cases  since  thel9th.of  May. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  concealed  by  the  white  people? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  there  have  beeti,  to  my  knowledge,  about  three  cases.  We 
finally  got  at  them,  but  they  were  concealed.  There  may  have  been  others 
that  I  know  nothing  of,  of  course. 

Q.  The  papers  stated  that  there  were  five  cases  in  South  San  Fran- 
cisco in  one  house. — A.  That  is  one  of  the  cases ;  I  mean  there  were 
three  iu  the  same  family. 

Q.  Did  the  ships  arriving  here  from  the  Pacific  South  American  ports 
report  the  smallpox  raging  in  Valparaiso  and  other  ports  this  way,  and 
a  fearful  epidemic  last  February,  March,  April,  and  May  at  Callao  and 
San  Diego  deCuba  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  generally  understood — [cannot 
speak  from  my  own  knowledge — that  there  was  an  epidemic  of  small- 
pox in  Central  America.  It  is  so  frequently  the  case  down  there,  how- 
ever, that  it  does  not  prove  much. 

Q.  It  prevails  pretty  much  all  the  time?— A.  Yes  ;  in  all  those  South 
American  countries. 
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Q.  You  have  been  a  resident  of  this  city  a  good  many  years  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  had  tbe  small-pox  frequently  here? — A.  It  lias  prevailed, 
within  my  knowledge,  but  ouce  as  an  epidemic.    That  was  in  L868-'69. 

Q.  Did  that  origiuate  in  the  Chiuese  quarter  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  i 
was  not  here  at  the  time,  and  therefore  1  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Mr.  Meade  has  called  your  attention  to  the  epidemic  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  1872,  which  was  so  fatal.  Have  von  any  knowledge  where 
it  originated  ? — A.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  notknowthat  the  epidemic  carried  off  in  the  ratio  of  seven- 
eighths  fatal  cases  in  the  aristocratic  portions  of  Philadelphia  along 
Chestnut  and  Walnut  streets  .' — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  small-pox  always  exists  in  large  cities? 
A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  know  that  it  always  exists.  For  instance,  we 
have  not  had  a  case  reported  here,  not  a  known  ease,  for  eight  months 
prior  to  the  19th  of  May,  but  it  is  supposed  to  exist  as  a  sporadic  dis- 
ease in  very  large  cities.  I  doubt  very  much  that  it  does  exist  in  the 
eastern  cities  in  the  summer  time.  You  do  not  hear  of  it  then  ;  but  I 
suppose  there  is  scarcely  ever  a  winter  that  it  does  not  exist  in  all  the 
northern  cities,  not  as  an  epidemic,  hut  in  sporadic  eases,  which  are 
takeu  care  of, and  thus  prevented  from  becoming  an  epidemic  by  being 
isolated  and  removed  to  proper  places. 

Q.  What  is  a  disinfectant  .'  I  do  Dot  ask  this  question  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  testing  your  professional  abilities,  but  1  want  to  make  a  point 
by  it. —  A.  What  we  mean  by  a  disinfectant  is  an  antiseptic  that  will 
arrest  the  decay  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  or  will  destroy  that  germ 
which  is  the  seat  of  contagion. 

Q.  Then,  do  you  oot  think  that  excessive  smoking  of  opium,  as  it  is 
charged  is  carried  on  in  the  Chinese  quarter,  naturally  BCtS  as  a  disinfect- 
ant?— A.  Individually,  I  have  often  thought  that  one  reason  of  the 
Chinamen  being  so  largely  exempt  from  some  of  our  contagious  dis- 
eases was  that  they  live    in    an   atmosphere  of  smoke.     That    does   not, 

however,  protect  them  from  this  specific  poisduof  small-pox;  but  1  believe 
that  this  smoking  of  opium   and  the    inhalation  of  it    constantly,  and 

tobacco  smoke  and  foul  air,  are  deleterious  to  their  death.  A  great  many 
of  them  die  of  consumption— lung  diseases.  Still,  I  do  believe,  as  an 
individual,  it  prevents  them  to  a  large  extent  from  contracting  such  dis- 
eases as  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  measles  perhaps.  But,  then,  there 
is  another  reason  why  they  do  not  have  that  class  of  diseases  among 
them  to  such  extent  as  among  the  white  people,  and  that  is  because  the 
Chinesepopulation  is  principally  an  adult  population. 

Q.  Have  they  not  been  vaccinated,  a  large  percentage  of  them  ? — A. 
I  look  upon  them,  as  a  class,  as  thoroughly  protected  against  small- 
pox as  any  other  class  of  people  living.  They  have  been  inoculated. 
I  have  been  informed  by  intelligent  Chinamen  that  in  recent  years  they 
use  vaccination  to  some  extent,  but  every  person  in  China  is  inocu- 
lated. Inoculation  is  compulsory  there.  They  are  supposed  to  be  inoc- 
ulated while  infants.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  adult  population  do  not 
fear  the  disease.  I  have  heard  from  travelers  that  sometimes  you  see  a 
woman  in  the  streets  of  Hong-Kong  with  a  child  on  her  back  with  the 
small-pox.  People  have  no  fear  of  it.  All  are  presumed  to  have  had 
the  disease,  but  in  a  population  of  400,000,000,  of  course  in  the  interior 
districts  large  numbers  will  escape  inoculation.  Of  course  the  disease 
is  perpetuated  by  this  system  of  inoculation,  but  as  a  nation  I  presume 
they  are  better  protected  against  the  disease  than  other  nations. 
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By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Do  you  think  they  practice  inoculation  here? — A.  I  think  not. 
They  may  do  it  in  infancy.  Several  infants  have  died  during  the  prev- 
alence of  the  small-pox  here  among  Chinamen.  1  do  not  believe  they 
practice  it.  The  chances  are,  if  they  had  practiced  it,  those  children 
would  not  have  died.  They  do  not  practice  vaccination  here  that  I 
know  of,  and  I  know,  for  I  was  once  quarantine-officer  of  this  port,  and 
it  was  necessary  occasionally  to  vaccinate  the  Chinamen  who  came 
here  on  ship  in  consequence  of  small-pox  existing.  This  was  ordered 
by  the  board  of  health,  and  of  course  they  did  not  care  about  being- 
vaccinated  by  us.    They  thought  themselves  already  protected. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Have  not  climatic  influences  something  to  do  with  the  cubic-air 
law  by  which  a  person  can  occupy  quarters  without  contracting  disease  ' 
For  instance,  take  the  hot  climate  of  the  eastern  cities,  both  day  and 
night,  and  our  atmosphere  here,  its  coolness  at  night — what  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  air  can  a  person  exist  in  here  ! — A.  I  do  not  kuow  that  I 
can  state  from  any  personal  knowledge.  The  fact  is,  in  regard  to  this 
cubic-air  law,  I  look  upon  it  as  being  exceedingly  defective.  You  had 
better  put  a  hundred  men  in  this  room,  and  let  them  sleep  here,  and 
give  them  ventilation,  than  to  put  five  or  six  in  it  and  have  no  ventila- 
tion. For  instance,  on  shipboard  men  are  not  presumed  to  have  live 
hundred  cubic  feet  of  air,  but  then  ventilation  is  thoroughly  established, 
and  they  are  breathing  fresh  air  all  the  time.  I  do  not  believe  that  those 
laws  amount  to  much  myself  as  an  individual. 

Q.  In  this  climate  do  yon  think  a  small  space  engenders  disease  to 
that  extent  that  it  would  in  the  eastern  and  southern  climates  of  our 
country  I — A.  1  do  not  think  it  does  to  the  extent  it  would  in  the  eastern 
climates  in  the  summer  time.  In  fact,  I  think  if  we  had  the  heat  here, 
that  they  have  in  the  East  in  the  summer  we  would  have  a  plague  al- 
most every  year,  with  the  sanitary  condition  of  that  portion  of  the  city. 

Q.  You  speak  of  these  underground  places  being  unlit  for  tenements, 
having  no  ventilation.  1  wish  you  would  describe  a  little  more  mi- 
nutely what  you  mean  by  ''underground." — A.  You  know  that  they 
have  passages  which  go  from  one  street  or  alley  to  another,  and  in  ail 
these  underground  places  where  I  have  been  I  found  people  sleeping 
in  those  places.  I  found  in  small  rooms  large  numbers  with  their  bunks 
built  around.  They  generally  have  bunks  all  around  these  small  places, 
these  small  rooms.  I  do  not  kuow  that  they  are  any  worse  than  a  large 
number  of  their  rooms  above  the  ground.  They  seem  to  me  to  care 
less  about  ventilation  that  any  people  I  have  ever  known. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  such  localities  in  the  eastern  cities  ! — A. 
No,  sir  ;  I  am  not. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  difficult,  and  that  you  have  not  been  successful  in 
entering  their  hospitals  to  find  any  one  in  charge,  Do  you  not  know  it 
to  be  a  fact  than  when  an  officer  or  a  stranger  enters  any  of  their  Quar- 
ters they  hide,  that  they  run  and  get  out  of  the  way  if  possible;  that 
they  are  afraid,  as  a  general  rule  I — A.  They  would  not  run  from  me. 

Q.  Not  when  thev  became  acquainted  with  you? — A.  JSTo,  sir  ;  they 
know  me,  and  I  do  not  think  they  exhibit  any  iear  of  people  as  a  rule. 

Q.  Does  smoking  opium  till  our  prisons  and  jails  to  the  extent  that 
whisky  does  ? — A.  1  cannot  say  from  personal  knowledge.  I  have  very 
little  to  do  with  those  matters. 

Q.  Does  opium-smoking  make  these  Chinese  vicious   and   quarrel- 
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some  ?— A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  they  axe  a  quarrelsome 
people. 

Q.  Opium-smoking  does  not  increase  our  taxes  to  any  certain  degree 
in  comparison  with  whisky-drinking,  does  it  ? — A.  Not  that  1  know  of. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  You  say  that  climatic  influences  modify  the  evils  that  might  ariso 
from  the  condition  of  the  Chinese  quarter  ? — A.  Xes,  sir. 

Q.  That  if  that  quarter  was  in  an  eastern  city— New  York  or  Phila- 
delphia— during  the  hot  weather,  it  would  produce  a  plague  every 
year? — A.  It  would  produce  especially  those  diseases  which  afflict  chil- 
dren, from  the  excessive  heat  producing  rapid  vegetable  and  animal 
decomposition. 

Q.  Then  is  there  any  reasonable  prospect  that  by  and  by  the  Chinese 
will  extend  to  the  eastern  cities,  and  be  there  as  they  are  now  here,  un- 
less they  shall  take  precautions  in  prevent  their  coining? — A.  I  think 
they  are  bound  to  extend  all  over  the  country,  with  such  a  population 
in  China  and  the  advantages  they  derive  from  being  here. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  an  additional  danger  to  the  East  in  that  they  have 
not  these  beneficial  climatic  influences  .' — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  oily  .'—.v.  Seven  years. 

Q.  Do  yon  notice  whether  Ohinadom  is  extending  or  contracting  in 

its  area  .'— A.  It  is  extending. 

Q.   Slate  what  you  have  observed  in  that  way  I — A.    I  have  observed 

that  it  is  extending,  for  instance,  a  great  deal  on  Dupont  street,  stock- 
ton,  and  that  portion  of  the  city. 

().    How  tar  is  Chiuadom  now  from   the  City  Hall  .'—A.   It  is  eh.se  to 

it;  right  on  Washington  street   yOjD   know,  and  (' nereial  street,  and 

Jackson. 

Q,    How  near  is  it  to  our  Wall  street,  viz:   California  street  .'—A.  The 

nearest  point  would  be  Washington  Btreel  above  Kearney.    Ofooorae 

there  are  here  and  there  China  stores. 

C>  That  is  within  two  or  three  blocks!— A.  Yes,  sir;  a  few  blocks 
away. 

Q,  They  are  gradually  extending  toward  our  best  business  streets, 
are  they  not? — A.  1  think  so. 

Q.  Is  your  memory  of  this  city  old  enough  to  know  the  condition  of 
the  portion  of  the  city  which  they  now  occupy  before  they  were  so  nu- 
merous there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Y'ou  do  not  know  about  its  being  tilled  up  with  stores? — A.  No, 
sir;  not  from  personal  knowledge,  only  from  what  1  have  heard. 

Q.  As  Chiuadom  is  now  situated,  does  it  separate  a  part  of  the  city 
where  there  are  desirable  residences  from  the  business  portion  of  the 
city  ? — A.  I  think  so.  I  think  it  acts  injuriously  to  the  value  of  the 
property  in  all  that  North  Beach  portion  ot  the  city. 

Q.  It  cuts  off  the  whole  North  Beach  property,  the  fine  residences, 
from  the  business  portion  of  the  city  I — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  think  it  makes 
the  property  less  desirable.  It  would  be  for  me,  and  I  have  heard  hun- 
dreds express  the  same  opinion. 

Q.  The  street  cars,  reaching  that  handsome  portion  of  the  city,  run 
through  Chiuadom  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Ladies  and  children  have  to  pass 
through  these  smells  and  sights  to  get  down  to  Montgomery  street. 

Q.  It  makes  it  very  objectionable  to  ladies,  or  even  gentlemen,  walk- 
ing through  that  portion  of  the  city  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Meade  : 

Q.  Will  you  furnish  the  committee  with  a  diagram  or  small  map, 
showing  the  relative  position  of  this  Chinese  quarter  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
will  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  health  ordinances  of  this  city  as  ample  and 
sufficient? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  is  your  system  of  inspection  ?  Is  it  a  permanent  one? — A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  we  have  permanent  inspectors. 

Q.  How  many  officers  are  there  for  the  city? — A.  We  only  have  four 
permaneut  inspectors,  but  (luring  epidemics  such  as  exists  at  this  time, 
we  can  appoint  as  many  as  we  please.  We  have  now  about  thirteen  or 
fpurteen. 

Q.  In  ordinary  times  how  often  do  you  inspect  these  quarters? — A. 
There  is  no  regular  inspection  of  those  quarters  any  more  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  city.  As  a  rule  nuisances  are  reported  at  the 
health  office  and  are  abated  by  these  inspectors.  Of  course,  so  far  as 
Chinatown  is  concerned,  nuisances  are  rarely  reported  from  that  quarter. 
On  that  account,  for  the  last  eight  months  we  have  had  a  special  in- 
spector for  that  quarter,  who  goes  around  and  looks  up  these  nuisances. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  one  inspector  sufficient  for  that  large  quarter?— A. 
No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  think  we  could  use  very  profitably  all  the  time 
three  times  as  many  as  we  usually  have.  Our  health  laws  are  defective. 
In  these  new  countries  it  is  very  often  so,  but  if  we  had  the  power  I 
could  abate  a  large  number  of  nuisances  in  that  quarter  that  cannot  be 
abated  at  present. 

Q.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  power  should  be  invested  in  the  health 
department? — A.  In  some  department,  and  probably  the  health  depart- 
ment. 

(,).  It  properly  belongs  to  the  health  department  in  connection  with 
the  police  department  .' — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  so  in  other  cities.  I  notice  in 
the  health  laws  of  Boston,  the  board  of  health  have  power  to  declare 
any  house  as  unlit  for  habitation;  and  if  that  were  the  case  here  it 
would  be  very  beneficial  to  us,  particularly  as  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
property  owned  by  wealthy  men  in  that  portion  of  the  city  which  is  in 
a  horrible  condition.  In  fact,  1  do  not  think  it  could  be  put  in  condition 
fit  for  habitation  at  all.  It  would  either  have  to  be  pulled  down  or  burnt 
up.  They  get  enormous  rents  from  these  people ;  a  large  number  of 
Chinamen  occupying  these  small  rooms,  they  make  immense  profits.  I 
dare  say  that  some  of  those  tenernenMiouses  rent  for  as  much  even  as  a 
house  on  Montgomery  or  Kearney.  Here  are  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty 
men  living  in  one  room.  1  do  not  know  what  they  pay,  but  in  the 
aggregate  it  makes  large  rent  for  a  house  winch  none  but  the  lowest  of 
the  low  would  occupy  under  any  circumstances. 

Q.  From  the  natural  location  of  this  Chinese  quarter  it  should  be  a 
healthy  one? — A.  It  ought  to  be  one  of  the  healthiest  portions  of  the 
city. 

Q.  Then  with  proper  police  and  health  regulations  the  evils  which  are 
complained  of  might,  in  your  opinion,  be  largely  abated? — A.  To  a  very 
great  extent,  with  proper  police  and  health  regulation.  I  think  probably  it 
would  be  the  means  of  scattering  these  people  more,  and  if  we  are  to  have 
them  among  us.  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  for  us  if  they  were  scat- 
tered more  than  they  are  at  present. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  What  is  the  death-rate  among  the  Chinese  as  compared  to  the 
American  population  ?— A.  I  cannot  tell  you  accurately.     It  is  less,  of 
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course,  because  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  deaths  that  occur  in  thi 
city  are  under  twelve  mouths  of  age. 

Q.  Leaving  oat  the  death-rate  among  infants,  takiug  Americau  adults 
and  Chinese  adults,  how  does  the  death-rate  compare  ? — A.  I  could  not 
tell  you  just  now,  but  I  might  ascertain  for  you. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  about  it  1 — A.  No,  sir;  none  that  would  be 
worth  anything,  because  our  statistics  are  not  kept  in  that  way.  F 
instance,  we  have  the  death  rate  under  one  year  of  age,  under  live. 
under  ten.  Quite  one-half  of  the  deaths  that  occur  in  this  city  occur  in 
children  under  ten  years  of  age. 

Q.  What  is  the  comparative  longevity  of  the  Chinese?— A.  1  think 
they  are  a  short-lived  race,  from  my  own  personal  observation.  That 
opinion  is  not  sufficient  lj  accurate  to  make  it  statistical,  but  that  is  thi 
impression  made  upon  me  by  my  own  observation.  As  we  sec  them 
here  they  are  not  a  hardy,  hale  race.  Tin.,  are  not  capable  of  the  .same 
amount  of  physical  Labor. 

Q.  Are  there  any  Chinese  men  here  of  Beventy-five  or  eighty 
years  of  age  now,  those  who  came  here  long  agol — A.  1  do  not  think 
I  have  ever  seen  any  who  were  that  old.  1  have  occasionally  seen  an 
old  man,  a  very  old  man,  among  them.  1  used  to  observe  that  purlieu- 
huly  when  1  was  quarantine  officer  here.  Then  1  inspected  each  one 
individually  who  came  into  the  port,  and   1    would  occasionally   Bee  an 

old  man,  and  would  be  surprised  at  seeing  BO  old  a  man  coming  liom 
China. 

Q.  Anion-  the  immigrants f-  a.  les,  sir. 

«v>.  In  regard  to  smallpox  among  the  Chiuesc,  i  l  it  generally  fatal,  or 
comparatively  fatal  .'—A.  We  very  rarely  come  in  contact  with  them 
until  tbej  die.  They  conceal  their  cases,  and  move  them  from  the  place. 
of  death  to  a  depot,  and  the\  can  not  be  buried  without  a  certificate  froul 
the  cit\  physician  and  a  pi  rinit  from  me.  Then  the  case  will  he  reported 
from  one  o't   th.ir   little    hospitals  to  the  city  physician.      He  goes  there 

and  sends  in  his  certificate  of  death,  aud  thej  are  buried,  aud  thai  is 

the  -real  source  Oi  complaint  I  have  had  against  t  he  Chinamen,  I  hat. 
tnc\  have  concealed,  in  m\  opinion,  hundreds  of  cases  there  ;  I  know  a 
very  large  number.  They  will  not  report  the  cases,  notwithstanding 
my  remonstrances.  1  have  called  up  these  ( !binese companies,  and  told 
them  the  importance  of  it,  and  how  they  were  prejudicing  the  whit* 
people  against  them,  and  how  they  were  destroying  the  business  of  our 
city  and  valuable  lives  of  our  people. 

Q.  Ilow  many  reported  cases  are  there  of  deaths  by  small  pox  ?— A. 
During  this  epidemic  the  number  of  deaths  of  Chinamen  was  seventy- 
four.  If  you  give  them  the  same  percentage  of  deaths  that  we  have 
among  the  white  people, then  we  would  have  bad  in  ( Ihiuatowu  five  tiim 
seventy-four  cases.  Tbepercentage of  deaths  among  the  whites  has  been 
20  per  cent,  Uf  course  that  is  the  only  way  that  I  can  calculate  the 
thing  at  all.  We  have  had  the  disease  concentrated  there  among  I 
and  the  chances  are  that  although  we  have  an  occasional  case  among 
them  now.  most  of  them  who  may  have  the  smallpox  have  had  it. 

Q.  Do   they  not  practice    inoculation  .'—A.   Yes,  .sir:   inoculation    is 
compulsory  in  China.     As  a  nation  they  are  very  thoroughly  protected 
aud  so  esteemed  to  be,  aud  therefore  they  care  very  little  about  thi 
disease.     For  instance,  1  have  discovered  cases  of  small  pox  occasionall 
in  Chinatown.     I  would  go  into  a  room  where  there  would  be  I  weiity 
thirty  Chiuamen  working  upon  slippers,  and  there  would  be  piles 
slippers  and  a  case  of  small-pox  iu  the  corner. 
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By  Senator  SARGENT  : 

Q.  Those  slippers  go  out  through  the  State? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  sale  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  saw  a  horrible  case  of  suiall-pox  ou  one 
occasion  which  had  been  concealed  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  and  two  or 
three  large  piles  of  slippers  in  the  room — perhaps  a  hundred  or  two 
pairs — and  probably  fifteen  or  more  Chinamen  working  there.  They  do 
not  regard  the  disease  at  all ;  they  care  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  That  is  very  interesting.  For  instance,  the  morning  papers  will 
occasionally  speak  of  two  cases  of  small-pox  at  Oroville,  Grass  Valley, 
Placerville.  Drytown,  Virginia  City,  Carson,  &c  Would  those  slippers 
absorb  the  poison,  and  going  out  be  worn  by  people,  thus  communicate 
the  disease  to  them  f — A.  It  is  generally  understood  among  medical  men 
that  that  is  one  way  of  transmitting  the  disease,  especially  in  woolen 
goods. 

Mr.  Pixley.  In  addition  to  slippers,  the  Senator  might  ask  if  they  do 
not  work  exclusively  in  woolen,  and  make  overalls  for  laboring-men,  and 
undershirts  and  blouses. 

(By  Senator  Sargent.)  Do  \ou  observe  that,  doctor? — A.  I  do  not 
observe  that  in  Chinatown.  As  a  rule  they  do  not  manufacture  much 
in  their  tenement-houses  where  I  have  seen  them. 

By  Mr.  King  : 

Q.  Have  you  not  known  cases  of  small  pox  in  Chinese  laundries? — 
A.  I  have  never  discovered  a  ease  in  one.  I  suppose  1  have  had  a  huu- 
dred  cases  reported  to  me.  1  have  been  very  much  annoyed  by  it.  Be- 
cause a  Chinese  laundry  exists  in  some  portion  of  the  town  they  take  it 
lor  granted  that  the  small-pox  is  there.  I  think  three-fourths  of  the' 
laundries  in  this  town  have  been  reported  to  me  during  this  epidemic; 
but  I  would  not  expect  to  find  them  there,  because  they  would  be  cer- 
tain to  move  them  from  a  place  of  that  sort  to  Chinatown.  There  may 
cases  occur  among  them,  and  undoubtedly  they  have  ;  but  they  have 
got  too  much  sense  to  keep  a  case  of  small-pox  in  a  Chinese  laundry. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 
Q.  What  is  their  objection  to  their  communicating  to  you  knowledge 
of  smallpox  cases' — A.  1  cannot  understand  why.  I  had  a  meeting 
with  these  six  companies.  1  know  some  ot  their  interpreters  very  well. 
Some  of  them  are  intelligent  men,  and  they  make  all  sorts  of  promises. 
They  asked  me  such  questions  as  did  lead  me  to  believe  at  lirst  that  they 
did  not  care  about  these  people  going  to  our  hospitals,  because  they  could 
not  be  treated  by  their  own  physicians.  One  of  them  remarked  to  me 
that  the  anatomy  of  Chinamen  is  different  from  that  of  white  men,  and 
in  other  respects  he  was  a  very  intelligent  man.  I  told  him  if  they  would 
take  them  out  there  they  could  have  their  own  physicians;  they 
would  be  supported  there  at  the  city  expense  and  should  have  proper 
treatment,  a  nd  vastly  better  t  real  men  t  than  in  the  little  close  rooms  in  the 
Chinese  quarter.  1  thought  1  had  the  thing  all  arranged  so  that  they 
would  report  to  me.  They  did  report  a  Few  cases,  probably  five  alto- 
gether. They  stopped  reporting  then  and  have  not  reported  since.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  because  they  did  not  think  they  would  be  kindly 
treated,  because  they  do  not  treat  their  own  sick  kindly.  I  am  positive 
about  that.  Their  own  sick  in  the  little  hospitals  are  treated  inhumanly. 
I  do  not  mean  that  they  would  treat  a  member  of  their  own  family  so, 
but  I  think  they  are  perfectly  indifferent  in  regard  to  suffering,  as 
much  so  to  a  Chinaman  as  to  a  white  man.  It  is  something  unaccount- 
able.    This  is  only  the  result  of  my  own  observation. 
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By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  cases  of  a  dead  woman  being  found  on  the 

streets  in  Chinatown? — A.  Nothing:  of  that  kind  within  my  knowledge 

at  all.    I  have  found  dead  Chinamen. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  extension  of  the  limits  of  Chinatown,  is  that  ex  ten- 
sion brought  about  by  the  purchase  of  real  estate  by  the  Chinese  in 
their  vicinity  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  1  think  it  is  the  exten- 
sion of  their  business.  They  desire,  like  other  people,  to  get  into  other 
places,  where  they  can  get  more  of  the  white  trade. 

Q.  The  white  race  generally  own  this  property  .' — A.   1  think  so, 

Q.  And  rent  it  to  these  Chinamen  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  this 
" festering  sore ?" — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  not  large  numbers  of  Europeans  and  Americans  who 
hibernate  and  live  with  these  Chinese  in  this  Chinese  quarter  1  .\ie 
not  seven-eighths  of  our  houses  of  prostitution  located  in  the  Chinese 
quarter? — A.  They  are  located  over  the  town  generally,  scattered  pretty 
well  around.  Of  coarse  a  very  large  number  of  them  are  in  Dupout 
street;  and  those,  to  use  the  expression,  the  least  respectable  are  in 
that  quarter  of  the  town. 

Q.  A  large  percentage  of  these  people  live  there,  do  they  nol  I — A. 
A  very  large  percentage.  I  think  it  would  i><-  better  torus,  if  we  are  to 
have  the  Chinese  population,  thai  we  should  have  ten  thousand  Chinese 
women  ;  that  is,  if  this  population  is  to  continue. 
%  Q.  To  what  extent  do  yon  find  diseases  in  the  Chinese  quarter  in  com* 
parison  with  the  rest  of  the  city,  and  what  are  the  diseases  prevalent 
there? — A.  I  cannot  answer  that  question,  because  I  am  not  called  there 
as  a  medical  man,  nor  is  any  medical  man  of  our  own  race.  Of  course  that 
could  only  be  ascertained  through  Chinese  physicians,  but  my  observa- 
tion leads  me  to  believe  that  most  of  the  deaths  are  caused  from  chronie 
diseases,  and  principally  from  consumption.  1  think  it  is  from  the  in- 
halation of  bad  air  and  opium  and  tobacco  smokes  that  the  constitu- 
tional diseases  are  produced,  which  finally  terminate  in  their  death. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  disease  is  engendered  to  any  greater  extent  in 
the  Chinese  quarter  than  in  other  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  city  '.'— 
A.  From  my  observation,  I  should  consider  that  the  greatest  source. 
Of  course  we  have  other  quarters  in  the  city  very  bad,  but  principally 
from  defective  sewerage ;  but  our  laboring  classes,  all  people  here,  as  a 
rule,  live  iu  a  very  respectable  manner.  I  mean  our  white  population. 
Of  course  you  will  fiud  in  some  of  our  low  portions  a  dozen  families 
crowded  into  tenement-houses,  and  a  great  deal  of  filth. 

Q.  Who  is  to  blame  for  this  defective  sewerage? — A.  I  cannot  say 
that  anybody  is  to  be  blamed  for  it.  This  is  a  very  new  city.  There  is 
an  amount  of  sewerage  already  done  here,  and  being  done  now.  Prob- 
ably if  we  were  to  place  this  city  iu  a  proper  condition  in  regard  to  its 
sewerage,  within  two  years  the  reut  of  real  estate  would  be  almost  value- 
less. The  topography  of  the  city  is  such  that  sewerage  is  expensive. 
We  have  done  an  immense  deal  in  this  city  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
We  are  doing  a  great  deal  now. 

Q.  Then  the  Chinese  are  not  to  be  blamed  themselves  for  this  lack  of 
sewerage  ? — A.  Not  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Sargent  : 

Q.  You  spoke  about  finding  a  dead  Chinaman  in  the  street.    Is  that 

the  case,  which  was  stated  in  the  papers,  of  a  Chinaman  in  the  last  stages 
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of  the  smallpox  who  was  wrapped  in  a  blanket  which  a  person  stum- 
bled over  one  night ! — A.  That  case  occurred  on  the  corner  of  Stockton, 
just  where  the  cars  go  up  into  Stockton  from  Jackson  street.  This 
Chinaman  was  found  in  a  dying  condition  right  on  the  pavement.  A 
gentleman  opened  his  store  early  in  the  morning  and  found  this  China- 
man, a  man  who  had  been  sick,  I  suppose,  at  least  two  weeks.  He  was 
in  a  horrible  condition.     It  was  a  horrible  sight. 

Q.  He  died  from  smallpox  f — A.  O,  yes;  he  had  the  small-pox. 
When  1  got  there  some  Chinamen  had  taken  him  down  into  Aleck  alley. 

Q.  Was  he  in  such  a  condition  that  he  could  not  have  walked  to  the 
place  where  lie  was  found  ? — A.  O,  no  ;  he  must  have  been  carried  there. 
He  died  within  twenty-four  hours. 

By  Mr.  Meade  : 

Q.  Was  there  any  inquest  had  in  his  ease? — A.  No;  it  was  not  neces- 
sary.   The  evidence  of  the  cause  of  death  was  plain. 

Q.  And  the  authorities  did  not  go  into  an  inquiry  as  to  neglect  in  his 
case  .' — A.  You  cannot  go  into  an  inquiry,  because  you  cannot  lind  out 
where  they  come  from.  If  I  could  only  find  out  that,  I  could  prosecute 
for  not  reporting  him. 

Q.  Do  you  have  coroner's  inquest  here  in  the  case  of  sudden  death  I — 
A.  Yes;  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  a  coroner  to  make  an 
Inquest  in  a  small-pox  case,  or  to  get  a  jury  for  those  cases.  To  show 
you  bow  they  treat  their  people  sometimes,  I  will  state  that  some  weeks 
ago  there  was  a  case  repotted  to  me  of  a  dead  child  at  North  Beach.  I 
went  up  there,  and  found,  a  hundred  yards  from  the  bridge  which  goes 
out  to  Meigs's  wharf,  a  child  three  or  four  years  of  age  lying. just  on  the 
edge  ol  the  water.  It  had  (bed  of  the  small-pox.  The  water  washes 
up  against  Baj  street  there  and  makes  it  a  steep  bank,  and  among  a 
good  deal  of  the  debru  washed  up  was  this  dead  China  child,  three  or 
four  years  old.  A  man  had  seen  two  men  and  a  woman  go  there  and 
deposit  this  child.  He  did  not  know  what  they  were  depositing  at  the 
time,  but  alter  they  left,  as  ;i  matter  of  curiosity,  he  went  to  see  what  it 
was,  and  found  this  dead  China  child.  Of  course  there  are  white  peo- 
ple, too,  who  could  do  things  of  that  sort. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Does  your  position  as  health-officer  give  you  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  extent  and  consequences  of  Chinese  prostitution  here  1 — A.  Not 
any  further  than  the  knowledge  of  any  other  intelligent  physician  in 

regard  to  that  matter.  Of  course  we  all  look  upon  these  Chinese  wo- 
men as  prostitutes.  I  suppose  as  a  rule  they  are.  That  has  been  my 
Opinion,  as  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  almost  every  person  in  the  city, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  is  one  of  the  things  it  is  necessary  to  make  so 
much  fuss  about,  because  we  have  plenty  of  prostitution  outside  of  the 
Chinese.  They  have  a  lew  women  here.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
blessing  for  us  if  we  had  a  great  many  more  Chinese  women  for  the  use 
of  the  Chinamen  themselves.  We  have  abundant  sources  of  sporadic 
diseases  here,  as  in  all  large  cities,  outside  of  Chinamen,  and  my  experi- 
ence is  that  prostitution  with  the  Chinese  women  is  confined  to  a  very 
low  class  of  white  people.  You  may  go  into  some  portions  of  the 
Chinese  quarters,  for  instance  on  Pacific  street,  and  you  will  find  the 
lowest  class  of  white  people,  and  negroes,  and  Mexicans,  and  Indians, 
and  Chinamen,  all  mixed  up  together  horribly. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Are  the  cases  of  which  you  have  been  speaking  limited   to  that 
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class  ? — A.  That  is  the  case  on  Pacific  street,  particularly;  but  so  far 
the  syphilis  is  concerned,  I  think  we  have  plenty  of  it  outside  of  Chim 
women.  I  really  do  think  if  we  are  to  have  this  population  here  it  would 
be  much  better  for  us  all  to  have  more  Chinese  women,  because  it'  they 
had  a  large  number  of  Chinese  women  here,  then  the  Chinamen  would 
marry  and  have  children,  and  those  children  would  be  a  very  much  bet- 
ter class  of  people  than  the  present  race  of  Chinamen  ;  just,  as  a  rule, 
the  children  of  the  ignorant  European  population  who  come  here,  hav- 
ing the  advantages  of  our  fine  public  schools,  become  intelligent  and 
first-rate  citizens,  much  better  citizens  in  many  cases  than  their  lathers. 
It  is  really  one  of  the  serious  objections  to  the  Chinese  that  tiny  an 
not  raising  up  good  citizens.  I  do  not  think  that  any  country  can  he 
great  with  so  large  a  population  not  raising  up  children. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  Chinese  women  as  the  chief  source  of  syphilis 
here? — A.  O,  no;  I  do  not  consider  them  the  chief  source  of  syphilis 
here.  You  misunderstood  me.  I  think  they  are  a  source  of  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  it,  but  there  are  not  enough  of  them  to  make  it  the 
chief  source. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  How  many  prostitutes  do  you  think  there  are  in  this  city  .' — A.  1 
do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  vou  read  Dr.  Banger's  History  of  Prostitution  ? — A.  I  never 
did. 

Q,  [f  my  recollection  is  correct,  he  estimates  the  number  of  profes- 
sional prostitutes  in  the  city  of  New  York  at  eight  thousand.  It  was 
published  some  ten  yars  ago.  I  was  surprised  al  the  small  number. 
I»ut  perhaps  the  use  of  the  word  -  professional  "  explains  it. — A.  Tint 
limits  tln>  number.  1  think  more  syphilis  is  propagated  from  the  no- 
professionals  than  there  is  from  tin-  professionals.  That  is  my  obser- 
vation as  a  medical  man. 

Q.  The  moral  of  that,  then,  is  touch  not  at  all.  <  M  course  that  is  the 
obvious  moral  from  all  such  matters;  1  nit  that  being  so,  and  there  being 
about  tour  thousand  Chinese  prostitutes  here,  il  Dr.  Sauger  is  correct 
at  all  in  his  statistics,  is  it  not  tin-  principal  source  of  prostitution  .' — A. 
I  donot  know  about  that  statement.  1  should  doubt  very  much  about 
there  being  four  thousand  Chinese  prostitutes  here.  1  cannot  speak 
from  inv  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  i'lXLEY.  The  number  varies  from  1,200  to  2,000. 

Senator  Sargent.  According  to  the  estimate,  there  are  4,000  Chinese 
prostitutes  on  the  coast,  then. 
.By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  number  of  Chinese  prostitutes  do  you  estimate  as  being  in 
this  city? — A.  I  have  no  means  of  making  an  estimate.  lean  only 
state  from  hearsay. 

Q.  What  number  of  white  prostitutes  is  there  ?  A  large  number  or 
a  small  number? — A.  Large  number.  I  could  not  say  how  many,  he- 
cause  I  have  no  means  of  estimating  it;  but  there  is  a  large  Dumber. 

Q.  How  does  the  degradation  in  that  quarter  among  white  women 

compare  with  the  degradation  of  the  Chinese  quarter? — A.  I  think  in 

the  Chinese  quarter  they  are  a  much  more  degraded  class  as  a  rule,  but 

then  we  have  some  among  the  whites  as  degraded  as  it  is  possible  to  be. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Do  many  of  the  Chinese  prostitutes  hive  in  the  same  quarters! 
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Do  they  divide  thwr  rooms  by  partitions  running  horizontally  ? — A.  I 
cannot  say  in  regard  to  that.  I  frequently  go  into  that  quarter,  where 
there  are  a  number  of  them. 

Mr.  Pixley.  We  shall  have  witnesses  here  who  are  positively  in- 
formed in  regard  to  the  detail  of  this  matter. 

Ey  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  You  know  that  the  large  number  of  the  domestic  servants  of  this 
city  are  Chinamen  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  this  prostitution  can  be  looked  upon,  in 
reference  to  them,  though  a  social  evil,  as  au  actual  benefit?  Do  you 
not  think  they  come  in  contact  as  house-servants  with  our  children,  and 
do  you  not  think  that  the  prostitutes  who  are  here,  which  those  China- 
men, of  course,  have  access  to  if  they  desire,  in  a  measure  tend  to  pro- 
tect our  own  families  ? — A.  I  have  never  thought  of  it  in  that  light. 

Q.  Suppose  there  were  no  Chinese  women  here? — A.  I  think  it  would 
be  better  for  the  Chinamen  if  they  had  more  of  them  ;  that  is,  if  the 
women  confined  themselves  to  Chinamen. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  a  white  man  being  turned  out  of  one  of  the  hotels 
on  Pacific  or  some  of  those  streets  a  few  mouths  ago,  when  he  was 
nearly  dying  of  the  small-pox,  and  he  was  found  the  next  morning  by  the 
police  in  an  elevator  connected  with  a  mill,  in  a  dying  condition1? — A. 
That  is  not  true.     It  could  not  have  occurred  without  my  knowing  it. 

Q.  It  was  the  newspaper  report.  Did  you  hear  of  a  man  being  found 
in  a  lumber  yard  in  the  last  stages  of  small-pox  ? — A.  There  was  a 
Chinaman  found  in  some  lumber.  They  were  fumigating  one  of  the 
houses  and  found  him. 

Q.  The  case  I  speak  of  was  on  Stewart  street. — A.  That  was  not  so. 
This  case  was  reported  to  me.  I  examined  that  case.  It  was  not  small- 
pox. 

Alfred  Clarke  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Question.  What  is  your  position? — Answer.  Clerk  in  the  chief  of 
police  department. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  filled  that  position  I — A.  About  eight  or  ten 
years.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  police  department  for  about 
twenty  years,  holding  different  positions  in  it. 

Q.  State,  if  you  please,  what  is  the  number  of  Chinese  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.— A.  That  I  "could  only  give  an  estimate  of,  because  I  have  only 
a  general  knowledge  of  it.  It  is  given  by  Langley,  in  the  directory,  at 
about  30,000.     I  suppose  that  is  about  right. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  quarter  which  they  inhabit  with 
reference  to  cleanliness  ?  Give  to  the  commission  a  general  idea  as  to 
the  result  of  your  observation  of  the  Chinese  quarter. — A.  1  have  been 
but  little  in  the  Chinese  quarter  lately,  but  by  general  observation 
whenever  I  went  there  it  was  pretty  dirty.  I  have  not  been  there  much 
lately,  because  my  duties  have  called  me  to  the  office.  There  are  officers 
who  are  in  attendance  before  you  who  are  there  every  day. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  Chinese  prostitutes, 
gamblers,  or  criminals? — A.  There  is  a  big  number  of  Chinese  prosti- 
tutes and  gamblers,  but  it  varies  a  good  deal  in  proportion  to  the  energy 
of  the  police  in  prosecuting  them  or  breaking  them  up.  The  chief  of 
police  sent  out  and  got  some  statistics  from  officers  who  made  an  actual 
count  of  the  present  number  of  Chinese  prostitutes.  They  would  be 
able  to  give  you  figures  more  correctly  than  I  can. 
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Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  tbe  percentage  of  criminals  among 
the  Chinese? — A.  My  impression  is  that  during  the  last  year  about  67 
■were  sent  to  (he  peniteutiary ;  I  can  get  figures  for  you  at  the  office  to 
show  the  total  number. 

Mr.  Pixley.  That  is  what  I  sent  to  the  police  department  for.    I  will 
ask  Mr.  Ellis,  the  chief  of  police,  to  take  a  position  on  the  staud. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  should  like  to  examine  this  "witness  a  little  before  he  leaves.  I. 
understand  you  have  been  connected  with  the  police  department  for ' 
some  twenty  years,  in  one  capacity  and  another? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  general  observation,  in  the  position  in  which  you 
have  been  placed,  as  to  crime  among  the  Chinese,  its  proportion  as  com- 
pared with  the  white  people,  taking  large  and  small  offenses  ? — A.  It  is 
not  so  easy  to  get  convictions  in  cases  where  crimes  are  committed  among 
the  Chinese,  for  the  reason  that  the  witnesses  who  are  cognizant  of  the 
facts  constituting  the  crime  are  generally  Chinese  themselves,  and  they 
do  not  generally  desire  to  press  prosecutions  in  our  own  courts,  because 
if  there  is  a  difference  among  them,  they  generally  desire  to  settle  it 
among  themselves. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  convictions? — A.  The  chief  has  figures 
bearing  upon  that  question,    it  is  pretty  Dearly  even. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  Of  arrests,  then? — A.  The  number  of 
arrests  in  proportion  to  the  population  does  not  vary  much,  according 
to  the  figures  Which  have  been  Compiled  and  which  are  now  present. 

Q.  Have  you  ordinances  here  by  which  police-officers  are  authorized 
to  break  up  these  dens  of  prostitution    and  make  arrests  .' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  punish  this  want  of  cleanliness  .'—A.  Yes,  sir.  The  laws 
and  ordinances  in  relation  to  prostitution  and  cleanliness  are  intended 
to  bear  upon  all  equally,  but  of  course  among  the  Chinese  the  officer! 
find  more  to  do. 

Q.  Will  you  state  why    these  dens  of  prostitution  are  not  broken  up, 

these  notorious  and  offensive  places. — A.  We  can  only  break  them  up 

according  to  law.  We  cannot  go  into  these  houses  and  force  these 
women  out  of  the  country,  to  go  somewhere  else.  We  have  from  time  to 
time  endeavored  to  ust'  legal  means  to  bring  to  justice  the  violators  of 
law  in  regard  to  keeping  houses  of  prostitution,  &c,  and  the  thing  has 
been  going  on  here  for  years.  At  one  time  we  had  eighty  or  ninety  of 
them  in  a  little  jail  that  was  erected  for  that  purpose,  and  during  the 
time  that  we  pressed  those  prosecutions  the  practice  of  prostitution 
diminished  very  much.  At  one  time  I  think  there  were  not  more  than 
forty  or  fifty  in  the  city  who  were  out  of  jail,  but  that  was  about  LSo'(>. 
About  that  time  there  was  a  proposition  considered  to  locate  them  away 
out  in  the  suburbs,  outside  of  the  city,  aud  it  looked  at  one  time  as 
though  that  would  be  carried  out;  but  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture, which  was  commonly  known  as  the  "  Chinese  house-of-ill  fame 
bill,"  which  prohibited  Chinese  houses  of  ill  fame  anywhere;  and  when 
that  became  known  the  proposition  failed,  because  these  people  seemed 
to  think  that  if  they  could  not  be  allowed  under  the  law  to  exist  any- 
where, they  might  as  well  stay  where  they  were  as  to  move. 

Q.  Any  house  of  prostitution  is  a  nuisance,  is  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
prostitution  is  a  crime  here. 

Q.  It  may  be  abated,  locked  up,  cleaned  out,  may  it  not,  by  your  offi- 
cers?— A.  No,  sir;  we  can  only  abate  them  by  couvicting  the  persons 
guilty  of  the  offense  and  putting  them  in  jail.  If  they  pay  the  fine, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them   from  committing  the  same  acts  over 
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again,  except  the  fear  of  tbe  law,  and  if  we  can  get  evidence  to  punish 
tbem  again,  good  and  well ;  but  if  we  get  at  any  particular  gambler  or 
prostitute,  we  may  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  get  evidence  in  the  first 
instance  and  almost  impossible  to  get  it  after  that,  because  they  are 
goiug  to  be  more  careful. 

Mr.  Pixley.  The  witness  has  in  his  hauds  some  of  these  contracts, 
the  only  two  original  contracts  for  the  service  of  Chinese  women  that 
we  have  ever  been  able  to  find. 

By  Mr.  King  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Chinese  women  being  held  in  a  state 
of  bondage  in  this  city  for  purposes  of  prostitution  ? — A.  My  line  of 
duty  has  given  me  some  knowledge  of  such  things.  I  know  of  them  by 
convictions  in  courts  and  by  hearing  statements  made  by  these  people. 

Mr.  King.  I  understand  you  have  some  contracts.  Will  you  produce 
them! 

(Tbe  witness  produced  two  papers  written  in  Chinese  characters.) 

Mr.  Pixley.  We  offer  these  papers  in  evidence  as  original  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  read  tbem? 

Mr.  Pixley.  I  will  read  them  by  proxy,  by  asking  my  friend  Mr. 
Gibsou  to  read  them.     He  is  a  translator  of  the  language,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Gibson.  [Examining  papers.J  They  are  in  manuscript,  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  can  read  tbem  without  my  dictionary. 

Mr.  Pixley.  They  have  been  translated  officially,  I  will  state,  and  if 
the  commission  will  indulge  me  I  will  read  tbe  translation. 

Mr.  Gibson.  They  are  my  own  translation,  I  think. 

Senator  Sargent.  Then  perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  call  Mr.  Gibson 
to  testify  whether  it  is  a  correct  translation  of  these  contracts. 

Kev.  Otis  Gibson  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  King  : 

Question.  [Producing  a  manuscript.]  Is  this  your  handwriting? — 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  that  is  a  translation  of  these  several  con- 
tracts ? — A.  I  cannot  answer  unless  you  let  me  see  the  original  contracts 
at  tbe  same  time.  [Examining  oue  of  the  contracts.}  That  is  correct. 
[Examining  the  other  contract.]     And  that  is  correct. 

Q.  Will  you  please  read  those  contracts? — A.  This  document  is  trans- 
lated here,  which  I  recognize  as  my  own  work,  and  consider  it  a  correct 
translation.     It  is  as  follows: 

An  agreement  to  assist  the  woman  Ah  Ho,  because  coming  from  China  to  San  Francisco 
she  became  indebted  to  her  mistress  for  passage.  Ah  Ho  herself  asks  Mr.  Yeo-Kwan  to 
advance  for  her  SMO,  for  which  Ah  Ho  distinctly  agrees  to  give  her  body  to  Mr.  Yee  for 
service  as  a  prostitute  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

There  shall  be  no  interest  on  the  money.  Ah  Ho  shall  receive  no  wages.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  four  years  Ah  Ho  shall  be  her  own  master.  Mr.  Yee-Kwan  shall  not  hinder  or  trouble 
her.  If  Ah  Ho  runs  away  before  her  time  is  out  her  mistress  shall  find  her  and  return  her, 
and  whatever  expense  is  incurred  in  finding  and  returning  her  Ah  Ho  shall  pay, 

On  this  day  of  the  agreement  Ah  Ho  with  her  own  hands  has  received  from  Mr.  Yee-Kwan 
$630. 

If  Ah  Ho  shall  be  sick  at  any  time  for  more  than  ten  days  6he  shall  make  up  by  an  extra 
month  of  service  for  any  ten  days'  sickness. 

Now  this  agreement  has  proof.     This  paper  received  by  Ah  Ho  is  witness. 

TUNG  CHEE. 

Twelfth  year,  ninth  month,  fourteenth  day. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  What  year  was  that? — A.  It  was  in  1873,  about  October. 
Q.  Wbero  was  that  contract  executed  j  here? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  he. 
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By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  You  say  it  was  executed  here  ? — A.  Supposed  to  be.     I  do 
know  about  that,  ouly  1  suppose  it  to  bo. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  persons  mentioned  there? — A. 
One  of  these  cases,  I  think,  was  arrested,  and  I  tried  them,  but  I  d<>  not 
remember  them.  I  would  not  know  them  now.  One  of  them,  I  think, 
was  sent  to  the  mission  house,  but  1  do  not  remember  whiou  one.  This 
Other  contract  is  very  similar.     Shall  1  read  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  Bead  it. 

The  witness  read  as  follows: 

An  ngreement  to  assist  a  yonng  pirl  named  Loi  Yan.  BecMlM  she  became  indebted  to 
her  mistreat  for  pass  I  baa  nothing  to  pay,  she  n  ak<  t  her  body  over  to  the 

woman  Sep  Sam,  tn  s.-rv.-  as  n  prnstitu:  i   tin-   sum   nf  j.'."H.     The    money  ehsjB 

draw  do  Interest,  and  Loi  Tan  shall  receive  no  wages.  Loi  Yau  shall  serve  four  ami  a  half 
years.  On  this  day  of  agreement  Lot  Yen  receive*  the  ram  of  $603  in  her  own  hands. 
When  the  time  la  on!  Loi  Tan  maj  !"■  1  or  on  d  maater,  and  no  man  shall  trouble  her.  If  she 
runs  away  before  the  time  is  on!  and  ai  incurred  in  catching,  theu  Loi  Van  must 

pay  that  ezpenae.  I;  she  ;-  rick  fifb  en  daj  ■  oi  mora,  -In-  shall  make  no  one  month  foreiefl 
fifteen  p  Sam  should  go  ba  ,  then  Loi  Yau  shall  serve  anotlu 

till  her  time  la  ont     It  h    -  one  hundred  days  w  more,  and 

cannot  been  this  agreement  thia 

paper. 

LO]  v.\r. 
Dated  second  day  sixth  month  of  the  preseni 

(^  (By  the  ehairinan,)  [pointing  to  a  figure  "a  one  of  the  original 

eontraets.j  This  :i|»]  m:ii  s  to  be  B  picture.  Is  it  an\  part  of  the  doeu- 
nienl  .' — A.    It  is  mere  laney  note  paper. 

(c>.  It  is  no  part  of  the  OODtraol  .'—A.   No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bis  vim:  : 
Q.  Do  these  papers  bear  the  signatures  of  the  parties?— a.  The 
nature  of  the  one  party.    The  signature  la  placed  here.    [Pointing.] 

By  Senator  Sakclvi  : 
Q.  It  is  the  signature  of  the  woman  I — A.  Yes.     They  write  the  nam 
ami  she  puts  the  mark. 

By  Mr.  Mbadb: 

Q.  That  is  the  mark  1  [Pointing.]— A.  In  this  case  thia  is  supposed  to 
be  the  mark,  a  Mot.  Sometimes  they  do  nol  ase  the  agreement.  The 
girl  has  a  copy  of  this  paper,  and  is  supposed  to  keep  it.  She  some- 
times loses  it  and  has  no  redress. 

Alfred  Clarke  recalled. 
By  Mr.  King  : 

Question.  Suppose  a  Chinawoman  escaped  after  being  bound  by  one 
of  these  contracts,  what  does  the  owner  do  .' — Answer.  The  owuei 
usually  tries  to  find  her. 

Q.  Suppose  she  finds  her  in  the  hands  of  some  other  Chinaman  ?- 
He  would  be  invited  to  give  her  up. 

Q.  I  will  read  the  testimony  which  you  gave  before  the  legislative 
committee  the  last  time.     Do  you  recollect    testifying  in  answer  to 
question,  "  Suppose  a  Chinawoman  escapes,  what  do  the  owners  do!  "• 
Is  this  your  answer  ? 

Follow  her,  and  take  her  back.  If  they  fail,  they  generally  have  her  arrested  for  larcenj 
aud  get  possession  in  that  way.  They  use  the  processes  of  our  courts  to  keep  th<-se  women  u 
a  state  of  slavery.     They  do  not  let  them  get  out  of  their  clutches,  however,  if  they  can  he) 
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it,  for  they  know  that  there  is  no  legal  way  of  reclaiming  them.  When  they  become  sick 
and  helpless,  there  are  instances  where  they  have  been  turned  out  to  die.  The  bones  of 
women  are  not  returned  to  China  as  are  the  bones  of  the  men.  The  six  companies  do  not 
control  this  woman  business  ;  it  is  under  the  management  of  au  independent  company, 
called  the  Hip-ye-tung.     Whether  they  import  the  women  or  not,  I  don't  know,  but  they 

i ,  look  after  affairs  here.  A  Chinaman  married  a  woman  at  Gibson's,  and  after  the  marriage 
received  notice  that  he  must  pay  tor  the  woman  or  bo  dealt  with  according  to  the  Chinese 
custom.  lb'  was  made  to  believe  that  lie  would  suffer  personally  if  he  did  not  comply  with 
their  demands.  Acting  upon  information  we  arrested  a  number  of  them,  and  got  some  of 
their  honks,  which  we  had  translated.  On  the  rolls  I  think  there  were  J70  women.  Seven 
or  eight  Chinamen  were  arrested,  but  all  the  witnesses  we  could  get  for  the  prosecution  did 

{,  not  exceed  three  or  four,  and  no  conviction  was  had.  I  think  at  about  that  time  this  ordin- 
ance which  was  read  in  my  testimony  before,  was  passed. 

Was  that  your  answer  .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  true  then  and  is  it  true  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  do  not 
quite  as  often  get  women  arrested  in  oureourts.  They  cannot  get  them 
arrested,  because  a  sheriff  would  not  now  give  them  a  warrant,  hut  some 
I  time  ago  they  obtained  some  arrests  and  used  the  process  of  court. 

By  Mayor  BRYANT  : 
Q.  Would  n<>t  give   a   warrant  ?— A.  Would  not  give  a  Chinaman  a 
Warrant  for  a  woman  for  stealing  unless  he  brought  corroborative  proof, 
unless  there  had  been  a  theft  committed. 

By  Mr.  King: 
Q.  This  question  was  also  asked  you  on  the  legislative  examination  : 

Assuming  the  population  of  the  Chinese  in  this  city  to  bo  twenty-live  thousand  or  thirty 
.id,  what  proportion  belongs  to  the  criminal  class? 

You  answer 

Senator  SARGENT.   Lei  him  give  the  answer  now. 

The  Witness,  [think  the  answer  is  about  ten  per  cent.  I  think  that 
is  t  lie  answer  there,  and  1  guess  that  is  about  true,  but  we  have  made  out 
some  figures  in  the  police  office  just  now,  in  the  last  week,  which  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  chief  of  the  police,  and  those  aie  fresher  evidence  and 

perhaps  more  acceptable.  1  said  it  was  about  ten  percent.  1  think  that 
is  about  right. 

By  Mr.  Meade: 

Q.  Is  it  not  customary  for  the  landladies  or  keepers  of  these  white 
houses  of  prostitution  to  go  or  send  East  occasionally  for  new  women  .' — 
A.   Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  done. 

Q.  Audit  is  frequently  the  case  thai  they  furnish  the  money;  as  a 
general  thing  the\  furnish  the  means  for  their  transportation? — A.  That 
is  doue  too. 

Q.  And  there  is  generally  an  agreement,  as  you  understand,  is  there 
not,  as  to  how  that  money  shall  be  repaid  .' — A.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood ;  yes,  sir. 

<v>.  And  in  your  experience,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  do  you 
not  know  that  the  clothing  of  many  of  these  women  kepi  in  white  houses 
ef  prostitution  is  owned  by  the  mistress  of  the  house?— A.  That  is  often 
so. 

Q.  And  in  case  of  these  prostitutes  running  away  from  their  employ- 
ers they  are  arrested  on  the  ground  of  Stealing  the  clothing  they  have 
With  them,  which  belongs  to  the  mistress.      Do  such  cases   happen  ? — A. 

There  have  been  a  very  few  instances  of  that  kind;  bul  then  the  laws 
are  so  much  better  understood  among  the  white  people  than  they  are 

among  the  Chinese,  that  that  sort  of  thing  cannot  be  carried  on. 
Q.  Then  the  system  of  importing  Chinese  prostitutes  here  does  uot 
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differ  very  materially  from  that  of  importing  white  prostitutes? — A.  Th< 
ruain  difference,  I  think,  is  this,  that  among  the  Chinese  it  is  recognize* 
as  being  an  established  custom  which  ought  to  be  obeyed  and  ought  tc 
be  respected,  for  as  soon  as  any  woman  gets  discontented  among  our  own 
people  she  finds  out  that  there  is  a  law  which  gives  her  liberty. 

Q.  But  in  effect  the  mode  of  importing  the  two  classes  here  and  sup- 
porting them  is  about  the  same? — A.  The  result  is  quite  different,  be- 
cause these  Chinese  women  have  generally  submitted  passively  and 
helplessly  to  this  imposition,  degradation,  and  slavery,  to  be  sold  and 
bought,  and  transported  at  the  will  of  their  masters,  but  the  white 
women  who  are  living  a  degraded  life  are  not  quite  so  easily  handled, 
because  they  know  the  law  does  not  bo  oblige  them. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN: 

Q.  Mr.  King  called  yoat  attention  to  your  former  statements.  I  want 
to  ask  you,  in  this  matter,  do  yon  speak  from  personal  knowledge  or 

merely  from  rumor  and  report  I — A.  Some  ot  it  is  personal  knowledge 
and  other  is  matter  of  rumor.  For  instance,  in  relation  to  those  bills  of 
sale.  I  did  not  see  the  pm chase-money  paid  on  those  bills  ot  sale;   1  did 

not  see  the  signing  of  the  contract;  but    l  gol  those  bills  of  sale  from 

women  we  had  in  OUT  hands. 

Q,  Have  yon  e\  er  seen  any  other  bills  ot  side  than  those  presented  ? 
— A.  O,  yes.  in  relation  to  the  bills  of  sale,  if  the  commission  desire 
to  verify  that,  the  highest  proof  I  can  refer  to  is  not  my  testimony,  bnl 
the  records  of  onr  own  court,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  a  certain  person 
was  charged  with  a  certain  act,  that  is  to  saj .  Belling  a  woman,  and  thai 
she  was  tried  and  found  guilty  by  the  conn  and  sentenced  to  ail 
months  in  tin- county  jail  for  that  act 

Q.  Have  yon  any  personal  knowledge  of  a  case  where  a  woman  es- 
caped and  was  captured  and  taken  back  I — A.  I  hive  had  these  women 
tell  me  so.     I  have  been  informed  of  that    by  'he  women  and  by  others 

connected  w  ith  them. 

Q.  You  said  when  they  made  escapes  they  were  sometimes  arr< 
for  larceny  and  taken  back  through  the  operation  of  our  laws.  How  do 
you  get  at  the  fact  that  the  charge  of  larceny  is  a  pretense  to  recover 
the  possession  of  anybody  I — A.  In  this  waj  :  a  chinaman  would  come 
and  say  a  certain  woman  stole  a  certain  amount,  perhaps  two  or  three 
hundred  dollars,  lie  would  gel  out  a  warrant  and  go  as  an  officer  and 
point  her  out,  and  when  the  woman  was  pointed  out  he  would  get  other 
persons  to  come  and  file  a  bail  bond  for  her.  When  the  bail  bond  was 
filed,  those  who  gave  the  bail  bond  would  accompany  her  as  her  friends, 
go  away  with  her,  ami  afterwards  the  Chinaman  would  come  to  court 
and  perhaps  represent  that  the  charge  was  unfounded;  that  the  prop- 
erty had  been  restored,  and  in  that  way  try  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
charge  was  unworthy  of  further  notice,  and  get  the  case  dismissed. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  And  the  Chinawoman  would  be  left  in  his  possession  ? — A.  Yes; 
they  used  frequently  to  get  warrants  from  Sacramento  and  come  down 
here.  It  is  not  tolerated  by  the  officers,  and  therefore  it  is  not  contin- 
ued in  practice,  but  such  a  practice  has  occurred.  As  the  senator  has 
asked  the  question,  I  will  give  an  instance  that  occurred.  There  was  a 
Chinese  wash-house  up  on  Sutter  street,  I  believe,  but  if  not  there,  it  is 
in  that  locality.  (I  am  not  testifying  from  accurate  knowledge,  for  I  was 
not  there.)  At  7  or  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  a  carriage  drove  up  there, 
and  there  were  one  or  two  white  men  in  it.  They  went  in  a  wash-house 
there,  opposite,  and  took  a  Chinese  woman  out  and  took  her  away. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  \Yere  they  white  men  ? — A.  White  men. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  that  occurred  ? — A.  Two  years  ago,  perhaps 
three.  One  of  them  showed  a  badge  of  office,  I  think,  something  re- 
sembling a  star.  The  police  authorities  thought  that  was  something 
that  demanded  a  very  vigorous  investigation,  and  they  were  at  it  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  they  finally  got  hold  of  some  negotiations  which 
were  going  on  for  the  return  of  the  woman  in  consideration  of  the  pay« 
•  ment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  or  her  purchase-money.  The  officers 
tried  to  get  a  hold  of  her.  To  make  the  story  short,  after  perhaps  three 
weeks'  search  they  found  the  woman  concealed  very  close  where  this 
building  now  is.  in  a  Chinese  wash-house.  They  arrested  the  man  who 
had  the  woman  there,  but  the  case  did  not  come  into  court,  because  we 
found  that  the  principals  in  the  affair  had  met  and  arranged  the  thing 
to  their  own  satisfaction.  1  suppose  they  paid  the  principals.  As  I  un- 
derstood tlic  case,  the  main  facts  were  these:  That  this  woman  had  been 
married  in  violation  of  her  contract,  or,  if  not  married,  that  she  was  in 
this  house  consorting  with  the  washerman  there  in  violation  of  her  con- 
tract, and  that  they  had  a  right  to  the  assistance  of  the  Chinese  who 
were  interested  in  like  matters  to  have  this  contract  supported,  vindi- 
cated, and  sustained.  The  woman  was  captured  in  pursuance  of  that 
obligation,  and  she  was  kept  until  the  contract-principals  met,  and  an 
agreement  made  that  there  should  be  no  prosecution  in  the  case,  or  if 
there  was,  that  there  .should  be  no  evidence  given.  If  that  agreement 
was  made  it  was  faithfully  carried  out,  because  with  all  that  the  officers 
could  do  they  could  not  have  had  any  evidence  in  court  to  prove  these 
facts,  that  is  to  say,  to  prove  that  the  woman  had  been  unlawfully  kid- 
knaped  from  the  place  on  Sutter  street. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  These  white  men  apparently  were  employed  by  the  Chinese  to  do 
this  work? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Then  there  was  another  yoUDg  man  arrested 
a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  ago  tor  participating  in  a  similar  affair.  I 
think  in  that  case  he  was  unsuccessful,  but,  if  1  remember  aright,  ho 
was  fined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  In  these  facts  you  speak,  of  do  von  get  them  from  the  statement 
of  the  parties,  or  as  developed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  court  I — A.  I 
have  a  very  strong  belief  that  this  case  of  kidnaping  a  woman  in 
Sutter  street,  which  I  have  spoken  about,  was  brought  into  court  j  but 
if  it  was  not,  it  was  investigated  thoroughly  by  the  police. 

Q.  I  am  asking  your  sources  of  information.  How  do  you  get  this 
story — from  report  or  rumor,  or  Horn  hearing  I  he  trial  in  court?  Do 
you  get  it  from  any  official  source  ' — A.  From  report. 

Q.  It  is  the  stoiy  that  was  told  about  it  ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  po- 
lice office. 

By  Mayor  Bryant  : 

Q.  Tell  the  commission  what  you  know  about  other  secret  occasions. 
Take  any  ease,  ami  state  how  you  get  the  knowledge  of  it. — A.  1  have 
had  information  from  several  people  from  time  to  time — Mr.  Gibson, 
for  one — of  those  who  brought  Chinese  women  here,  paying  something 
in  the  shape  <>''  head-money,  possibly  *•">  a  bead.  I  think  that  was  tin- 
amount  Mr.  Gibson  told  me.  I  gness  he  got  it  from  information.  Bat 
to  gel  right  at  the  point,  .Mr.  Gib  SOU  made  a  eomplaint  at  the  pollen 
office  that   a  certain    Chinaman    whom  he    had  married   to  a  China- 
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■woman  had  been  invited  to  appear  before  theHip-ye-tung,  and  there  to 
give  an  account  for  the  purchase-money,  or  otherwise  conform  to  the 
customs  of  his  couutryineu.  Mr.  Gibson  thought  that  an  important 
case,  and  we  took  means  to  try  to  bring  it  to  light.  Officers  were  sent 
to  make  inquiries.  They  did  so,  and  I  think  watched  the  place.  The 
result  of  it,  at  any  rate,  was  that  eight  Chinamen  were  arrested  in  the 
rooms  where  this  tribunal  held  their  sessions,  and  they  were  tried  in  the 
police  court  upon  a  charge,  1  think,  of  conspiracy.  Bat  the  statement 
which  Lup  Sam  Yung  (1  think  that  was  his  name)  gave  was  to  the  effect 
that  having  married  this  woman  lie  was  called  before  the  Hip  ye-tung 
and  told  he  would  have  to  pay  the  price  for  her. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Hip  -ye-tung  ? — A.  That  is  the  name 
which  this  tribunal  I  am  speaking  of  had.  This  ease  was  tried  in  the 
police  court.  This  Chinaman  testified  that  he  was  threatened  before 
that  tribunal,  and  that  weapons  were  drawn,  and  he  was  told,  m  sub- 
stance, that  it  'he  did  not  pay  for  the  woman  he  would  lie  killed, or 
words  to  that  effect;  but  the  result  of  the  trial  was  that  the  parties 
were  acquitted  or  discharged,  because  the  evidence  was  iusufficient  to 
obtain  a  conviction. 

By  the  OH  ah:  man: 

Q.  Were  von  present  at  the  trial  I — A.  1  was  presenl  at  the  trial. 

{).  Where  was  this  tribunal  held  .'  Where  did  u  Bit  .'—A.  On  Jack- 
son street,  between  Dupont  and  Stockton,  if  1  remember  rightly.  We 
brought  down  the  sate,  ami  after  Borne  difficulty  got  the  thing  open,  and 
found  some  books  :  and  among  the  books  was  one  «  Inch  contained  a  list  I 
Ol  women,  1  think  about  l.~><>  women,  and  some  accounts.  I  cannot  now- 
state  from  n  minor  \  ;  but  it  was  understood  at  the  t  line  that  t  hose  papers 
related  to  the  transactions  of  this  society  or  company  called  the  Hip- 
ye-tune. 

Q.  How  many  persons  did  this  tribunal  consist  of?  What  was  its  j 
character? — A.  1  understood  that  there  were  thirty  or  forty,  or  more, 
and  1  think  that  was  the  statement  ol  the  witness,  but  we  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  getting  more  than  about  eight  of  them.  The  others  we  did  not 
try  to  get  afterward,  because  we  had  no  proof  sufficient  to  go  <>u 
against  them. 

Q.  Were  there  any  convictions  growing  out  of  these  prosecutions  .'— 
A.  No,  sir;  on  account  of  insufficiency  of  proof. 

By  Senator  SABGENT  : 
Q.  On  what  proof  did  you  have  to  rely — Chinese  or  white? — A. 
Chinese,  certainly.  The  man  who  was  threatened  was  the  strongest 
•  witness.  I  think  there  were  other  witnesses  called  in  corroboration.  I 
think  three  or  four  of  the  Chinese  who  were  charged  swore  positively 
that  no  threats  had  been  made,  that  the  meeting  was  a  friendly 
conference. 

By  the  Chairman. 
Q.  In  regard  to  this  tribunal,  what  is  the  evidence  as  to  its  character 
its  jurisdiction ;  did  it  assume  to   use  persoual   violence  over   tho> 
under  its  jurisdiction  ? — A.  That  was  the  way  this  was  understood  by 
at  the  time.    Of  course  there  were  persons  who  thought  there  was  nc 
anything  in  it,  but  I  thought  there  was  something  in  it;  Mr.  Gibsoi 
thought  there  was  something  in  it.     My  observation  leads  me  to  think 
that  there  has  been  a  union  of  effort  among  those  who  are  interested 
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in  sustaining  Chinese  prostitution,  because  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
niouey  involved  in  the  matter.  If  there  are  a  thousand  prostitutes  here, 
and  all  worth  £500  apiece,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  money  at  stake;  and 
if  all  run  away,  it  would  leave  their  masters  poorer  than  if  they  cau 
keep  them  together  aud  successfully  sell  them,  or* keep  earning  money 
with  them. 

By  Mayor  Bryant  : 

Q.  Does  not  your  knowledge  lead  you  to  believe  that  this  organiza- 
tion goes  outside  of  prostitution  ?  If  Chinamen  have  a  difficulty,  is  it 
not  settled  in  this  tribunal  or  a  similar  one. — A.  I  thiuk  that  is  true, 
but  I  have  no  positive  proof  of  the  fact  that  they  have  such  societies. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  for  proof,  but  your  opinion. — A.  They  have  societies 
for  regulating  matters  among  themselves.  I  know  that  the  washermen 
have  got  a  society,  or  at  least  I  am  strongly  convinced  of  it. 

Q.  If  two  Chinamen  have  a  difficulty,  do  you  not  believe  that  that  is 
tried  in  this  tribunal  that  you  have  spoken  of,  and  settled  there,  either 
by  line  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  and  that  such  a  tribunal  has  been  ex- 
isting in  this  city  for  the  last  ten  years  .' — A.  I  think  they  try  to  settle 
the  affairs  among  themselves  ;  but  this  Llip-ye-tungi  we  were  speaking  of, 
I  think,  was  limited  to  affairs  connected  with  prostitution. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  another  tribunal  to  try  cases  where  China- 
men get  into  difficulty  or  have  disputes  about  money-matters,  such  as 
have  existed  in  this  citj  for  the  last  ten  years? — A.  The  clearest  state- 
ment 1  can  make  about  that  is  that  the  police  have  beeu  occasionally 
called  to  suppress  riots  and  disorders  which  have  occurred  at  assemblies 
of  Chinamen. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  Secret    assemblages? — A.   I   suppose  they  were.     Of  course,  we 
could  never  find  out  what   it  was  about  ;  but  sometime*  there  would  be 
half  a  dozen  Chinamen  badly  hurt,  anda  number  would  be  arrested. 

By  Mayor  Bryant  : 

Q.  Have  you  not  learned  this  from  the  Chinese  themselves  ?  Have 
they  not  made  complaint  i  Have  not  some  of  these  six  companies  in- 
formed you  that  there  was  such  a  tribunal,  at  which  they  settle  their 
own  affairs,  outside  of  our  courts  ! — A.  I  have  heard  sonic  of  them  state 
to  that  effect,  that  they  had  met  among  themselves  and  arranged  the 
Matter. 

Q.  Have  they  not  informed  you  that  they  have  a  regular  tribunal, 
similar  to  our  courts,  to  try  cases,  and  either  determine  them  by  fine, 
or  by  punishment,  or  both  ? — A.  I  am  not  so  clear  about  that. 

By  Mr.  King  : 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  know  of  your  own  knowl- 
edge of  notices  being  posted  in  any  part  of  the  Chinese  quarter  of  this 
city  offering  rewards  for  the  assassination  of  persons? — A.  That  1  have 
heard  of  and  read  of,  but  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  In  what  language? — A.  I  have  heard  and  read  of  notices  being 
posted  iu  the  Chinese  language  offering  rewards  for  assassination. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  person  who  ever  saw  those  notices  ?  In  other 
words,  who  reported  it  to  you? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  now. 

By  Mayor  Bryant  : 
Q.  I  should  like  to  have  you  state  to  the  committee  what  you  know 
from  your  own  knowledge,  or  from  hearsay  from  the  Chinese,  about  the 
regulations  of  the  Chinese  laundries  in  this  city.  What  are  theirregula- 
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, 


mat a  certain  numoer  01  nouses  or  uw  e-nings  snoum  imut- 
•en  two  Clfinese  wash  houses.  The  shanty  would  be  put  up 
o  stand  until  it  was  counted  by  the  Chinese  inspectors,  and 

down  the  next   day,  and   then  put    op  the   next   year  at  the 


tions? — A.  I  have  seen  a  little  shanty  built,  and  on  inquiring  why  i 
was  built  I  have  been  told  by  the  persons  building  it  that  it  was  build* 

ing  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  in  order  to  carry  out   one  ^t'  their  customs, 
which  was  that  a  certain  number  of  houses  or  dwellings  should  inter- 
vene between 
for  a  day  to 
then  taken 

same  time  and  place.  But  the  Chinese  washermen  have  had  a  board  of 
management.  I  am  told  thej  nsed  to  assemble  near  the  corner  of  Sac- 
ramento and  Stockton  streets.  1  have  never  been  there,  though,  to 
know.  It  would  not  be  allowable,  under  the  customs  of  the  Chinese, 
for  a  Chinese  washerman  to  Start  a  laundry  unless  he  had  the  permis- 
sion and  consent  of  this  board. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.   Do  you  understand  that  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  trades  union  reg- 
ulation .' — a.  Something  Like  that. 
Q.  Among  themselves  I — a.  Among  themselvea 

By  Mr.  Mi:  m>i:: 

Q.  Have  not  the  news  boys  of  this  citv  got  the  same  regulation! — A. 
]  do  not  know  that  they  have. 

Q,  Have  they  not  divided  the  city  up  in  to  districts  ! — A.  I  do  ii"t 
know  how  thai   is. 

Q.  Have  not  the  ahoe-blaeka  got  the  same  arrangement  1 — A.  I  da 

not  know  that  they  have,  Of  that  they  have  m. t. 

i'.\  Mayor  Bbi  \m  : 

Q.  Do  yon  know  the  amount  thej  paj  to  this  union,  or  whatever  they 
call  it  ! — A.  The  Chinese  laundrymenl 

(}.  Yes.  What  is  their  license  peryear,asyou  know  from  twenty  yean 
in  office  I — A.  I  think  I  bave  heard  the  mum  of  two  dollars  and  five  dol« 
lars spoken  of,  bat  whether  as  quarterly  Btipend  or  yearly  I  do  not 
know. 

By  the  Ohaibh  \n 

Q.  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  witness  again  to  this  subject 
about  a  secret  tribunal  to  regulate  the  business  of  Chinamen.  Have 
you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  existence  of  snch  a  tribunal,  outside  of  the 
mere  talk  you  have  heard  1  Have  yon  seen  any  evidence  ol  its  exist- 
ence ' — A.  I  have  never  been  in  one,  and  never  bad  any  clearer  knowl- 
edge than  about  the  Ilipye-tung,  which  I  have  described  to  you.  The 
parties  were  arrested.  The  matter  was  testified  to  in  court  ;  I  beard  the 
testimony.    The  persona  were  acquitted.    That  is  ;ill  I  know. 

Q.  Have  ymi  any  knowledge  of  the  machinery  by  which  they  would 
enforce  their  decrees  and  judgments  by  physical  force,  by  imprison- 
iuent,  &C.1  That  is  the  point. — A.  There  is  a  ens.-  in  court  now  where 
it  is  charged  that  a  Chinaman  was  imprisoned  by  his  fellow  country- 
men for  not  settling  a  claim,  and  there  are  persons  under  arrest  for  that. 
A  great  many  Chinamen  have  been  taken  off  here  and  killed,  and  it  has 
not  been  easy  for  the  officers  to  find  it  out. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  yourself  going  to  that  point  ?— A.  1  do 
not. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Tou  spoke  of  the  attempt  to  suppress  prostitution  in  this  city. 
Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  suppress  white  prostitutiou  ? — A.  O, 
yes;  there  are  arrests  of  white  womeu  every  day.. 
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Q.  Bas  it  been  suppressed  ? — A.  It  has  not. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  white  prostitutes  in  this  city  ? — A.  I  can 
only  give  an  opinion. 

Q.  Qive  us  your  opinion,  you  having  been  twenty  years  in  office  ? — A. 
I  think  a  thousand,  perhaps  more. 

Q.  Are  there  not  live  thousand  ? — A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Q.  How  many  Chinese  contracts  of  the  character  produced  here  have 
you  ever  seen  ? — A.  I  think  I  have  seen  three  or  four  besides  these. 

Q.   In  the  course  of  twenty  years  .' — A.  Perhaps  more. 

Q.  llow  many  .' — A.  1  will  not  say  that  I  have  seen  more  than  three 
or  four. 

Q.  Speaking  of  this  Ilip-ye  tang  company,  do  you  understand  that 
thc\  had  a  roll  there  of  the  Chinese  prostitutes  1 — A.  They  had  a  paper 
there,  which  I  saw,  that  contained  Chinese  characters.  I  think  Mr.  (lib- 
son  or  Mr.  Loomis  translated  it.  I  can  only  believe  that  their  transla- 
tion was  correct.    It  Bhowed  the  names  of  one  bandied  and  titty  women. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  intimate  that  they  were  one  bundled  and  fifty 
Chinese  prostitutes  \ — A.  That  is  what  I  supposed  they  were.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  paper  said  they  were  prostitutes;   perhaps  it  did  not. 

Q.  And  you  supposed  that  this  Hip  ye-tnng  company  has  the  control 
or  management  <>t  that  business  !  Do  1  understand  you  correctly  .' — A. 
I  thought  so  then. 

Q.  If  they  had  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  names,  what  becomes  of  all 
the  other  Chinese  prostitutes  I  Are  they  outside  of  their  jurisdiction! — 
A.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  thought  that  was.  At  the  time  these  arrests  w<  re 
made,  the  Chinamen,  I  believe,  went  ami  got  the  nmst  important  things 
out  of  the  sale,  and  when  we  got  there  very  little  WHS  left. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  I — A.  I  do  not  ;  but  still  I  be- 
lieve it. 

C>.    Ymi  Bay  this  list  contained  that  number  .' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  Chinese  prostitutes  do  you  really  think  there  are  in 
this  city  I — A.  One  time  we  got  them  down  as  low  as  forty  out  of  jail,  I 
believe.  I  do  not  think  there  are  over  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  in 
the  city  now. 

Q.  That  includes  all  the  women,  (hies  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  not  quite  a  number  of  those  living  in  a  state  of  matrimony, 
that  is,  one  man  with  one  woman,  as  his  wile  ? — A.  There  are  officers 
who  are  <>n  th08e  bents  every  night,  and  they  can  give  you  clearer  and 
better  evidence  than  I  can  on  that  point. 

C>.  In  regard  to  these  tribunals  which  yon  have  been  asked  about,  is 
there  not  a  board  of  arbitration  in  these  six  companies,  ;is  in  every  other 
organization   like  that  I — A.    I  SO  understand  it. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  had  any  information  that  looked  to  you  at  all  defi- 
nite that  there  wc  re  any  other  tribunals  in  those  associations  than  those 
of  arbitrations  among  the  members  1 — A.  It  Is  a  thing  I  never  looked 
fully  into.  It  does  not  particularly  interest  us.  It  is  not  particularly  in 
our  scope? 

Q.  You  never  saw  anything  that  would  be  sufficient  evidence  for  you 
to  believe  the  fact  that  there  w;is  suc\\  a  thing,  did  you  f — A.  No;  noth- 
ing more  than  the  general  fact  that  when  Chinese  eases  come  into  court 
they  are  very  frequently  settled  among  themselves. 

Q.  Is  there  not  in  every  benevolent  society  in  this  city  a  board  of  ar- 
bitration to  settle  disputes  between  the  members? — A.   I  do  not  suppose 

there  is. 

Q.  These  settlements  that  you  speak  of  were  offenses  or  troubles  be* 

tween  two  Chinamen,  were  they  not  ? — A.   Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Has  there  not  been  in  nearly  every  trade  in  this  city  a  tracks' 
union  ? — A.  I  am  not  certain  about  it,  but  I  presume  that  is  so. 

Q.  You  understand,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  every  trade  has  its 
trades'  union  ? — A.  I  think  such  is  the  case. 

Q.  And  they  have  their  rules  and  execute  fines  upon  their  members, 
try  them  for  offenses  against  their  rules,  tine  them,  expel  them,  dictate 
how  many  apprentices  they  shall  have,  dictate  the  employment  that  they 
shall  take?     Is  not  that  so  I — A.  I  have  real  of  Bucta  things. 

Q.  And  these  other  tribunals  among  the  Chinese  you  have  only  heard 
of  by  rumor? — A.  All  the  knowledge  1  have  is  rumor,  of  course.  L  have 
not  been  present  at  any  Chinese  meetings  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  advantage  to  this  community,  if 
these  Chinamen  arc  to  stay  here,  that  there  should  be  no  Chinese  pros- 
titutes?— A,  There  are  a  Dumber  of  these  women  who  ore  visited  by 
Chinamen  almost  exclusively,  who  do  not  see  while  men. 

The  Chairman,  Whai  is  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  1  ask  the  witness,  as  an  experienced  police  officer,  two 
hundred  thousand  Chinese  being  here,  if  it  would  be  any  advantage 
that  then'  should  be  no  Chinese  women  I 

The  Witness.  That  would  be  a  question  better  put  to  a  medical  man, 
or  one  who  had  studied  human  organism  and  its  needs.  1  have  had 
more  to  do  with    police   matters   than  with   these   things.     >I\  opinion 

would  not  be  of  any  use  on  this  subject. 
By  Mr.  Bee: 

Q.  For  what  class  i^'  offenses  are  the  Chinese  generally  arrested  and 
brought  in  I — A.  The  mosl  numerous,  probably,  is  gambling,  prostitu- 
tion, and  the  \  iolatiou  of  the  pure-air  law. 

Q.  in  reference  to  the  cubic-air  ordinance,  whai  are  the  penalties  im- 
posed upon  them  .' — A.  Ten  dollars,  generally. 

Q.  Ten  dollars  line  .' — A.   Fes, 

Oj.  Or  imprisonment  .' — A.  Or  imprisonment  for  live  days. 

Q.  And,  if  he  is  taken  into  prison,  his  hair  cut  .' — A.  Bis  hair  is  cut  in 
the  county  jail,  if  he  goes  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  mau\  (pieties  are  cut  off  under  that  ordinance  .' — 
A.  1  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  The  haircut I  ing  is  done  at  the 
county  jail. 

Q.  Do  our  city  officers  aid  these  women  in  their  endeavors  to  escape 
from  these  bonds? — A.  Generally ;  yea,  sir.  I  think  tiny  do;  they  cer- 
taialy  do. 

Q.  What  is  the  result  generally;  are  they  returned  to  their  bonds- 
women, or  are  they  kept  here  and  taken  to  the  mission  schools  .' — A. 
The  tact  is  we  do  not  get  hold  of  a  great  many  cases  now.  It  has  ^ot 
to  be  pretty  generally  understood  among  the  Chinese,  and  since  it  has 
been  understood  we  do  not  hear  of  many  cases. 

Q.  It  is  diminishing  1 — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  diminishing  ;  it  has  al- 
most as  much  strength  now  as  it  ever  had.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  diminution  of  it  at  all,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  these  cases. 

Q.  Does  the  procurement  of  prostitution  exist  among  the  whites? — 
A.  Of  course  it  does;  and  I  spoke  of  white  women. 

Q.  Was  not  a  white  man  sent  to  State's  prison  for  two  years,  a  few 
days  ago,  for  procuring  white  girls  for  prostitution  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
There  was  a  white  woman  convicted  in  a  house  of  ill-fame,  but  the 
reason  she  was  prosecuted  was  that  she  had  hired  a  girl  in  New  York 
and  pretended  to  bring  her  to  a  good  place,  and  brought  her  to  a  house 
of  prostitution.     Some  gentleman  on  the  train  telegraphed  to  us  about 
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it,  and  an  officer  was  sent  up  and  intercepted  her,  ami  the  girl  was 
shown  to  be  true,  and  the  woman  was  severely  punished  for  that  offense. 

Q.  Are  the  penalties  generally  inflicted  more  severe  upon  the  Chinese 
than  other  classes? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  are.  I  do  not  think  any 
magistrate  here  would  think  it  consistent  with  his  oath  of  office  to  pun- 
ish a  man  more  because  he  was  a  Chinaman. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  white  man  arrested  for  infringing  upon  the 
cubic  air  ordinance? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  have  been,  and  I  do 
not  know  that  there  have  been  many  offenses  committed  by  white  peo- 
ple. I  think  it  would  be  hard  for  jou  to  find  any  place  where  white 
people  live  that  they  have  not  got  more  than  a  cube  of  eight  feet  to 
each  occupant. 

Q.  When  these  parties  cannot  pay  the  ten  dollars  fine  for  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  cubic  air  ordinance,  what  is  done  with  them  ? — A.  They  are 
sent  to  the  county  jail. 

Q.  What  is  the  measurement  of  the  cells  in  the  county  jail? — A.  I 
have  not  been  there  for  two  years. 

Q.  Arc  they  not  arrested  in  large  numbers,  thirty  and  forty  at  a 
time! — A.  Yes,  anywhere  bom  thirty  to  forty  of  a  night;  but  if  the 
officers  bring  in  that  number,  they  are  brought  to  the  city-hall  and  put 
in  the  city  prison. 

Q.  Dow  large  are  the  cells  there  I — A.  Those  cells  are,  I  think,  about 
from  nine  to  eleven  feet  wide,  and  about  sixteen  feet  deep.  That  is  my 
Impression. 

Q.  What  is  the  height?— A.  About  ten  feet. 

Q.  How  many  would  they  pat  in  a  cell?— A.  I  do  not  think  they 
would  have  to  put  in  as  many  as  a  hundred.  They  will  have  to  lock  up  the 
prisoners  ;  but  this  law  you  are  talking  about  especially  exempts  prisons, 
jails,  and  asylums  Irom  its  provisions.  Therefore,  the  officer  who  puts 
twenty -odd  into  a  cell  which  is  not  of  capacity  to  hold  more  than  eight, 
is  not  committing  any  offense  by  doing  so,  because  the  law  excuses  it. 

Q.  Decs  it  not  save  cost  to  our  courts  and  save  taxation  for  these  people 
to  arbitrate  their  own  difficulties! — A.  1  think  it  would. 

Q.  Largely  so  .'—A.  I  think  that  would  be  the  effect  of  it. 

By  the  ClIAIUMAN^ 

Q.  Do  the  Chinese  sue  each  other  in  your  courts  here  in  civil  mat- 
ters?— A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  frequent  occurrence? — A.  Occasionally. 

(}.  Only  occasionally,  do  you  mean? — A.  1  am  not  much  in  civil 
courts,  and  1  can  merely  state  from  general  information.  1  frequently 
read  in  newspapers  of  suits  brought  m  the  district  courts  by  the  Chinese 
against  each  other. 

Q.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  they  generally  settle  among  them- 
selves their  civil  disputes  1 — A.  1  think  most  of  their  disputes  are  settled 
among  themselves.  9 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  Do  you  not  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  from  connection  with  the 
police  court,  that  all  these  trades  which  the  Chinese  engage  in,  washer- 
men, cigar-makers,  &c,  all  have  their  trades'  unions,  in  which  they  meet 
and  arbitrate  their  difficulties  .; — A.  1  understand  that  to  be  the  case. 

By  Senator  SARGENT: 
(,>.   I  wisli  to   understand   whether  any  members  of  the   Chinese   six 
companies  have  ever  said  to  you,  to  your  recollection,  that  there  was  a 
tribunal  among  the  Chinese  which  settled  matters,  criminal  or  civil?— 
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A.  No,  not  in  such  words  as  that;  but  a  man  would  say  that  the  thin 
had  been  arranged  or  settled  among  themselves — fixed  up. 

Q.  Does  that  relate  to  criminal  as  well  as  civil  matters,  in  your  obsei 
ration? — A.  In  my  observation  it  relates  to  criminal  matters  to  some 
extent — to  a  considerable  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  kuow  of  any  benevolent  secret  society,  Masons,  Odd-Fel- 
lows, Sous  of  Temperauce,  among  white  people,  where  they  compromise 
the  crimes  committed  among  themselves  or  assume  the  jurisdiction  of 
crimes  committed  by  their  members? — A.  No,  I  do  not. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 
Q.  In  your  observation  of  tin-.-  people  does  contact  with  our  civiliza- 
tion improve  or  deteriorate  them  1 — A.  1  should  think  it  improves  them. 

Q.  What  effect  have  they  upon  our  civilization;  any? — A.  1  should 
think  the  converse  of  the  proposition  would  be  to  draw  us  down  a 
little  hit. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  have  that  effect  I — A.  1  do  not  know. 


San  Francisco,  OcU>Wr  24,  ls;<;. 
HENRY  II.  Ki.i.is  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mayor  BBYAHX  ! 
Question.   How  long  have  you  been  Connected  with  the  police  depart- 
ment .' — Answer.  Twenty  years. 

Q,  You  have  been  a  detective  on    the  force  for  how  long  during  that 

time.' — A.  Upward  ol  fifteen  years. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  now  hold? — A.  Chief  of  police. 

Q.  Will  yon  go  on  and  state  the  numlter  of  Chinese  you  think  there 

are  in  the  city  .' — A.  From  the  best  information  lean  get,  1  should  judge 

about  thirty  thousand.     Perhaps  there  may  be  a  few  more. 

Q.  Will  the  number  vary  in  the  different  seasons  of  the  year? — A. 
Very  much. 

Q.  What  is  the  season  when  there  would  likSly  be  the  most  1 — A.  The 

winter  time ;  the  rainy  Beason. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  largesl  number,  do  you  think,  ("luring  the  win- 
ter months,  inhabiting  the  city? — A.  I  should  think  there  might  be 
G0,000  here  at  one  time  during  the  rainy  season. 

Q.  Have  you  any  know  ledge  of  the  number  in  the  State  ? — A.  I  have 
a  general  idea,  but  no  positive  knowledge.  I  Buppose  it  varies.  The 
accounts  give  to  us  somewhere  from  120,000  to  150,000. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  their  general  habits  here  and  their  crimes.  I  be- 
lieve you  have  a  statement  made  out? — A.  I  have  a  list  here  compiled 
from  the  books,  a  statement  of  the  arrests,  both  white  and  Chinese. 
One  is  tor  the  year  ending  June,  1870,  and  the  other  is  for  three  months 
subsequent  to  that  time. 

Q.  Head  that,  please. — A.  For  the  year  ending  June,  1870,  the  white 
arrests  made  here  were  17,991;  Chinese,  2,117;  total,  20,108.  duly, 
August,  and  September  of  the  present  year  the  total  arrests  of  whites 
was  5,047;  total  arrests  of  Chinese,  878;  the  total  being  5,925*. 

The  paper  submitted  and  read  by  the  witness  is  as  follows  : 
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Number  of  arrests,  by  months,  from  1st  July,  1875,  to  30th  June,  1876,  and 
from  1st  July,  187U,  to  30th  /September,  187C. 


Months. 


1875. 

July 

August  ... 
September 
October . . . 
November . 
December  . 

1876. 
January  .. 
February . . 

March 

April 

Mny 

June 


Total . 


1876. 

July 

August  — 
September. 


Total . 


1,3  5 
1,274 

1,174 

1,378 

1,444 
1,1149 


1,518 
1,478 
1,495 
1,628 

1,544 
1,764 

17,991 


1 ,  535 
1,770 
1,743 


5, 047 


67 
62 
65 
83 

60 

107 


130 
283 

395 
460 
319 

2,117 


297 
319 


678 


1,412 
1,336 
1, 239 
1,461 
1,504 
2,056 


1,604 
1,608 
1,778 
2,  023 
2,004 
2,083 


20, 108 


1,797 
2,067 
2,061 


5, 925 


The  Chinese  population  of  tbe  city  and  county  of  Sun  Francisco  is  reported  by  Langley 
as  30,000  ;  2,117  criminals,  being  equal  to  7.06},  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1876. 

Chineso  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  arrests,  say  20,108,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1876,  the  number  of  arrests  being  2,117,  equals  10f#$4,  or  1(4  per  cent.  Chinese  per  cent, 
of  the  number  arrested,  say  878,  for  the  three  mouths  euding  September  30,  1870,  2.92$  per 
cent,  of  the  Chinese  population  of  30,000 

Chinese  felons  sent  to  State  prison  during  the  year  ending  February  17,  1H76,  say  68, 
equal  to  13^  or  13*  per  cent,  of  504,  tbe  whole  number  of  convicts  seut  during  that  tinio. 

We  did  not  have  the  record  down  any  later  than  last  February. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Were  these  convictions  for  felonies? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  for  the 
State  at  large  ;  this  latter  statement  does  not  apply  to  the  city  alone. 

The  white  population,  according  to  Langley,  is  reported  to  be  240,000;  17,991  criminals, 
being  equal  to  7.49|  per  cent,  foi  tho  year  onding  June  30,  1876. 

White  criminals  for  the  three  months  ending  September  30,  1876,  is  5,047,  being  2.10^ 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  white  population  of  240,000. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  whole  thing  : 

2,117  Chinese  arrested,  1875  and  1876,  being  7.1150  per  cent,  of  their  population. 

2, 1 17  Chinese  arrested,  1875  and  1870,  being  10.5  percent,  of  the  whole  number  of  arrests. 

878  Chinese  arrested,  for  three  months,  eudmg  September  30,  1876,  being  2.923  per  cent. 
Of  their  population. 

68  Chinese  convicts  sent  to  State  prison  during  the  year  ending  February  17, 1876,  being 
13.63  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  sent  for  the  year. 

17,991  whites  arrested,  1875  and  1876,  being  7.496  per  cent,  of  their  whole  population. 

5,047  whites  arrested  for  three  months  ending  September  30,  1870,  being2.1u3  of  their  pop- 
ulation. 

30,000  Chineso  population,  being  12.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  of  the  city. 

It  appears  from  this  statement  that,  during  the  latter  three  months,  tho 
Chinese  criminals  exceed,  according  to  their  population,  the  whites  by  a 
little;  and,  taking  the  last  year,  ending  June,  1870,  it  is  about  equal. 
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By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  State  if  there  is  any  difficulty  or  embarrassment  about  the  aires 
and  conviction,  and  the  obtaining  of  proof  which  will  lead  to  conviction 
of  Chinese  criminals  as  compared  with  other  criminals? — A.  There  arc 
some  exceptions;  sometimes  we  get  a  little  assistance  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it 
is  more  difficult  to  arrest  Chinese  than  whites.  The  reason  of  that  is  be- 
cause we  can  get  no  information  from  them  unless  some  of  them  are  di- 
rectly interested  themselves;  and  when  the  cases  are  brought  into  conn 
it  is  much  more  difficult  to  get  evidence,  if  it  is  of  a  ( Jhinese  character, 
and  then  it  is  very  unreliable. 

Q.  Does  this  statement  embrace  the  crimes  of  Chinese  against  Chi- 
nese, or  more  especially  of  Chinese  against  whites.' — a.  It  embraces 
both  classes.  There  is  a  great  number  of  complaints  made  by  white 
people  against  Chinamen,  against  Chinese  ser\  ants,  for  example.  Every 
day  there  are  complaints  of  <  'hinese  sen  ants  robbing  houses  where  they 
are  employed. 

By  Senator  SABGENT: 

Q.  Ilaveyou  ever  noticed  cases  where,  lor  the  preliminary  proceedings, 
as,  for  instance,  the  arrest  and  perhaps  the  indictment,  Chinese  testi- 
mony was  accessible,  which  would  fall  <>ii  the  trial  1 — A.  ¥es,  sir;  nu- 
merous eases  of  that  kind.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing,  indeed,  where 
Chinese  and  Chinese  testimony  are  concerned,  to  obtain  a  conviction. 

Q.  What  do  Ton  say  with  reference  to  the  reliability  of  Chinese  tea 
timony  .' — A.   I  say  it  is  very  unreliable. 

Q.  Do  yon  refer  to  that  generally  .' — A.  Yes,  sir;  of  course, as  I  slated 
at  lirst.  there  are  some  notable  exceptions. 

Q,  Do  you  know  anything, Of  your  own  knowledge,  or  information 
from  the  Chinese  Bis  companies,  whether  there  is  any  court  among  the 
Chinese  to  settle  criminal  or  civil  matters  t — A.  1  do  not  know  that  of 
my  own  knowledge.     1  only  know  il  from  rumor  and  hearsay. 

<v>.  From  hearsay,  coming  bom  the  Chinese,  do  you  know  of  then 
tlement  of  criminal  cases  which  have  been  commenced  in  courts  .' — A. 
1  know  of  one  case  which  came  under  my  observation,  where  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  settle  a  criminal  case  in  which  1  was  concerned  my- 
self. The  criminal  was  eventually  found  in  an  inner  room  adjoining  the 
room  where  a  large  congregation  of  Chinamen  were  gathered.  The  man 
who  took  me  there  informed  me  that  I  would  first  have  to  wait  and  see 
what  disposition  was  made  by  those  people. 

Q.  Was  he  a  Chinaman  /—A.  He  was  a  Chinaman.  The  criminal  was 
afterwards  produced  from  an  inner  room. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  proceedings  among  the  Chinese 
at  the  time  that  you  refer  to  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  knew  there  was  great  e.\- 
citemeut  among  them;  but,  of  course,  I  did  not  know  what  was  said,  it 
was  in  Chinese. 

Q.  Do  you  kuow,  of  your  own  knowledge,  or  information  coming  from 
Chinamen,  of  Chinamen  being  convicted  of  offenses,  and  judgment  be- 
ing carried  out  among  themselves? — A.  I  have  heard  of  such  things, 
but  have  no  knowledge  of  my  own. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  it  from  among  the  Chinese  themselves  ? — A.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  been  told  by  Chinamen  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  hear  it ;  from  the  police,  or  whom  ? — A.  It  has 
been  understood  by  the  police  generally  that  such  was  the  fact. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything,  of  your  own  knowledge,  of  notices  being 
posted  offering  rewards  for  the  killing  of  Chinese  ? — A.  Such  notices 
have  been  posted. 
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Q.  How  doyou  know  that?  Have  you  ever  seen  the  notices  them- 
selves.'— A.  I  have  seen  a  notice  on  oue  or  two  occasions  purporting 
to  he  a  notice  of  that  kind.     It  was  in  the  Chinese  language. 

Q.  Did  you  have  them  interpreted? — A.  They  were  interpreted  ver- 
bally. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  preserved  any  copies  of  them  ? — A.  I  do  not  think 
any  copies  have  been  preserved.     There  may  be. 

Q.  Mr.  Cooper  asked  the  previous  witness  what  influence  the  pres- 
ence of  Chinese  has  upon  our  civilization,  upon  the  morals  of  the  white 
race.  What  do  you  say  about  that? — A.  1  think  it  is  injurious,  beyond 
question. 

Q.  In  what  respect? — A.  I  think  a  large  number  of  men,  and  boys 
even,  visit  the  Chinese  quarter  and  have  to  do  with  Chinese  women ; 
and  it  necessarily  has  a  bad  effect  upon  them. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  it  makes  prostitution  more  common  by  their 
beiug  here,  or  that  it  is  more  flagrant  and  open,  or  what! — A.  It  is 
more  common,  and  it  is  more  accessible  to  boys  aud  youths. 

Q.  Are  there  any  modes  of  solicitation  employed  by  Chinese  not  em- 
ployed by  whites?  -What  is  the  mode.'  Describe  it — A.  They  gener- 
ally stand  at  their  windows,  little  wickets  in  their  rooms,  and  solicit 
people  by  calling  to  them  and  asking  them  to  come  in.  As  a  rule  they 
use  English  enough  to  make  known  their  desires  and  wants. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these  women  prostitutes  generally  are  held 
as  slaves  or  not? — A.  It  is  universally  believed  that  that  is1  the  tact. 

Q.  Believed  by  whom  .' — A.  By  the  police  and  the  people  who  know 
most  about  them. 

y.  You  have  had  occasion,  I  suppose,  to  be  brought  in  contact  with 
the  Chinese  of  all  classes  a  good  deal  in  your  profession  as  policeman, 
detective,  and  chief? — A.  A  good  deal  moie  formerly  than  of  late 
years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  prevalent  Christianity  is  among  them  ?  How 
many  of  them  are  Christians,  if  any? — A.  I  do  not  know;  but  I  have 
my  own  opinion  about  that. 

<v>.  Is  it  the  result  of  your  observation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Oj.  Have  you  in  your  own  mind  a  Chinaman  who  professed  Christian- 
ity and  observed  it  in  conduct  and  morals  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  that? — A.  I  say  I  have  uo  faithwhatever 
in  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 

Q.  What  causes  yon  to  form  that  opinion? — A.  I  have  seen  some  of 
them  who  professed  Christianity  come  down  and  take  a  hand  and  an 
interest  in  cases  in  court  totally  at  variance  with  their  professions; 
that  and  the  general  knowledge  1  get  outside  which  goes  to  make  up 
one's  belief. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  Chinese  quarter,  generally  ? — A.  Very 
filthy,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  filth?  Do  you  mean  merely  old  rags 
and  slop- holes,  such  as  you  find  aronnd  houses,  or  do  you  mean  excre- 
ment and  vile  refuse  of  animal  matter  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  even  in  that  par- 
ticular. Indeed,  without  the  police  here  they  would  be  buried  in  their 
own  filth  in  many  quarters. 

Q.  now  do  they  dispose  of  their  offal? — A.  They  are  compelled  by 
the  police  to  clean  up  once  or  twice  a  week  ;  and  they  go  aronnd  in  carts 
and  haul  it  oil',  in  the  same  manner  as  the  dust-men  haul  oil"  dust  of 
nights. 

<,>.  The  sanitary  regulations  of  most  cities  provide  those  things. — A. 
I  say  in  the  same  m  inner  that  is  commou    and  done  voluntarily  by  all 
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white  people.  Bat  in  tbe  case  I  speak  of,  it  is  done  by  compulsion. 
The  police  compel  them  to  do  these  things. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  filth  they  leave  around  their  houses  and 
alleys'?  Is  it  merely  the  refuse  of  food  ? — A.  Refuse  of  all  kinds,  thrown 
out  indiscriminately  everywhere;  and,  as  yon  said  just  now,  even  worse 
than  that  in  places.  They  have  little  places  in  some  portions  of  China- 
town where  they  have  vaults  that  are  overflowing  with  filth.  That  has 
been  the  case  in  times  past.  Probably  it  is  in  better  condition  now  than 
it  ever  has  been  before. 

Q.  For  what  reason? — A.  Because  we  have  detailed  two  or  three 
officers  to  go  up  there  and  pay  special  attention  to  Chinatown  and  try 
and  straighten  it  out,  and  got  it  into  a  condition  of  cleanliness  lit  to 
be  seen  ;  and,  on  account  of  the  epidemic,  sanitary  measures  and  others, 
special  pains  have  been  taken  to  clean  it  up.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  make  the  remark,  that  wherever  the  Chinese  colony 
get  into  a  building,  there  seems  to  be  a  blight  fell  upon  it,  and  it  looks, 
a  few  months  after  they  attack  it,  so  to  speak,  as  though  it  were  a  hun- 
dred years  old. 

Q.  How  is  that  effect  produced  ? — A.   1  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  walls  of  houses .'— a.  Blackened  up,  and 

filthy  and  dirty.  There  is  something  surprising  about  it,  but  it  is  a  fact, 
nevertheless,  that  as  BOOU  as  the  Chinamen  take  possession  of  a  build- 
ing it  seems  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin,  and  become  filthy,  dirty,  and  dis- 
colored. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  their  stairways  .'—A.   Very  filthy,  indeed. 

Q.  Do  they,  of  their  own  accord,  wash  up  the  stairs,  like  American 
housewives".' — A.  As  a  rule,  they  do  not. 

(c>.  Is  Chinadom  extending  over  new  area? — A.  Slowly  it  is.  It  has 
extended  within  the  last  lew  years  to  some  extent. 

Q.  How  many  blocks  do  they  now  occupy  I — A.  Some  ten  or  a  dozen 
blocks  have  been  given  up  to  the  Chinese  generally,  [do  not  mean 
entirely,  but  it  is  understood  that  they  will  finally  come  under  their 
control. 

Q.  How  is  that  with  reference  to  the  heart  of  the  city?  Is  it  in  the 
outskirts  !— A.  It  is  not  the  central  part  exactly,  but  it  is  the  heart  of 
the  old  portion  of  the  city,  the  northern  part  of  the  town  here. 

Q.  Is  there  a  handsome  quarter  of  the  city  beyond  them,  out  toward 
North  Beach  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  persons  living  in  that  portion  of  the  city  get  down  to 
Kearny  street  and  Montgomery  street,  where  the  ladies  do  their  shop- 
ping and  the  merchants  their  business  ? — A.  We  had  one  avenue  to  get 
up  and  down  there.  I  live  over  there,  myself,  and  can  speak  of  it  as  I  find 
it.  We  had  Washington  street  up  to,  say,  about  two  years  ago.  The  Chi- 
namen began  to  get  in  on  Washington  street,  and  wherever  they  get  in 
they  maintain  a  foot-hold  and  crowd  everybody  else  out.  They  did  this 
on  Washington  street.  Now  it  is  quite  a  task  to  go  up  and  down 
Washington  street  alone,  at  some  hours  of  the  night;  and,  to  a  lady,  it 
is  very  disagreeable. 

Q.  You  say  they  crowd  others  out.  Is  it  because  of  repellent  char- 
acteristics on  their  part,  or  because  they  pay  higher  rents,  or  why? — 
A.  Probably  from  both  causes.  They  pay  higher  rents,  and  whites  do 
not  like  to  live  alongside  of  Chinamen. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  upon  a  man  who  has  a  flourishing  retail  busi- 
ness if  the  Chinamen  get  on  one  side  of  him,  or  both  ? — A.  No  matter 
what  any  man's  business  may  be,  it  is  obnoxious  to  him,  as  far  as  my 
observation  goes. 
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Q.  Wbat  is  the  effect  upon  his  custom? — A.  It  would  interrupt  his 
business,  certainly  injure  it  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  causes  him  to  move  away  somewhere 
else. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  one  of  the  causes. 

Q.  You  say  the  Chinese  quarter  is  extending  continually  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir;   principally  westward  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Toward  California  or  Stockton  street? — A.  Toward  Stockton 
street,  and  southward  as  well. 

Q.  Allowing  the  same  process  to  go  on  that  you  have  observed  here  dur- 
ing the  last  half-dozen  or  dozen  years,  the  Chinese  gradually  extending, 
what  would  become  of  the  business  part  of  the  city  ? — A.  1  do  not  think 
they  would  ever  get  down  into  Montgomery  street  or  into  California 
street,  the  lower  parts  of  the  city. 

Q.  What  is  to  keep  them  away  ?  What  is  to  prevent  them  from  tak- 
ing Montgomery  Block,  for  instance,  provided  it  is  profitable  to  the 
landlord  .'—A.  I  believe  they  will  be  on  Montgomery  Block.  I  sup- 
posed you  alluded  to  Montgomery  street. 

Q.  Suppose  Montgomery  Block  becomes  a  hive, like  the  old  Saint  Fran- 
cis Hotel,  or  like  the  church,  how  would  that  affect  the  business  people 
near  Montgomery  Block,  the  white  people? — A.  I  should  say  disas- 
trously. 

Q.  Then  would  it  cause  them  to  move  away? — A.  I  should  say  it 
would. 

Q.  Who  would  fill  up  their  places? — A.  The  Chinamen. 

Q.  Then  the  Chiuameu  would  extend  along  Montgomery  street? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  get  toward  California  street? — A.  That  would  be  the  nat- 
ural tendency. 

Q.  Are  there  not  Chinamen  on  California  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  to  prevent  their  extending  both  ways? — A.  They  do  not 
interrupt  the  trade  there  on  account  of  the  business  carried  on  there. 

Q.  It  has  not  reached  its  worst  features  on  California  street.  Let 
me  give  you  this  instance  :  Take  this  building,  the  Palace  Hotel,  an 
enormous  great  building,  which,  it  is  stated,  does  not  pay  interest  on 
the  mortgages  on  it,  &c.  Suppose  this  building  were  divided  up  to  be 
a  hive  of  Chinese,  would  it  not  become  profitable? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  law  that  would  prevent  the  owner  of  this  building 
from  devoting  it  to  a  profitable  purpose,  where  otherwise  it  is  unprofit- 
able ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  see  anything  to  prevent  the  Chinese  from  taking  posses- 
sion of  this  building? — A.  Not  if  the  owners  were  willing. 

Q.  I  ask  your  observation  of  persons  renting  property,  if  the  own- 
ers will  rent  to  Chinamen  rather  than  leave  their  houses  empty  or  un- 
profitable?— A.  They  seem  to  have  done  so  in  that  quarter.  I  suppose 
public  opinion  would  have  some  influence  over  the  owners  of  property 
in  some  localities. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  the  people  in  other  parts  of  the  city  object  to  the  Chinese  liv- 
ing among  them  ? — A.  In  other  parts  of  the  city  they  do  not  settle,  ex- 
cept that  they  establish   wash-houses. 

Q.  I  asked  if  the  people  object  to  the  Chinese  living  in  other  parts  of 
the  city  ?  Is  the  public  opinion  agaiust  it  in  neighborhoods  ? — A.  Yesr 
sir;  decidedly. 

Q.  Has  that  the  effect  to  drive  the  Chinese  together  in  one  locality  ? — 
A.  It  may  have  a    tendency  that  way.     I  could  not   say  positively.     I 
have  heard  that  influences  operate  to  bring  them  together. 
110  I 
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Q.  If  the  presence  of  Chinese  has  this  effect  upon  property  and  n 
it  disagreeable  to  live  near  them,  there  would  be  objections  made  to  rent- 
ing them  property  in  any  other  part  of  the  cltj  .—  A.   I   should  sn 

'(.».  Is  the  effect  ol  that  to  crowd  the  Chinese  together  in  small  locali- 
tii is  .' — A.  As  [ answered, it  would  probably  have  a   tendency  that 

Q,   l>  the  Chinese  quarter  more  denseh    populated,  taking  the  \ 
place)  than  ani  other  pari  ol  the  oitj  .'—A.  lea,  air. 

Q,  [sil  much  more  densely  populated  ! — A.  1  should  say  it  was,  much 
more. 

Q.  Taking  the  percent,  of  ai  ■    whole  number  ofai 

hereal   20,108  fort    eyearend  *t  of  Juue,  of  that  number  the 

Chinese    were  2.117.     Wh.it    proportion    does  thai    bear   to  the  wholi 
Chinese  popnlatioa  as  compared  with  tlio  white  population 
pet  oentage  is  about  equal. 

Q.  At  what  do  you  -  ntire  populati t  li« - 

270,000.     M\  calculation 

(vt.  What   do  you   estimate   the  entire  Chinese   population  at!  —  A. 
80,000.    Thej  are  included  io  th< 

<v>.  Taking  them  oul  then  would  be  240,000 

(,>.  Do  2,117  I 
80,000  bears  to  240,000 1 — A.   1  think  you  will  lind  that  calculatioi 

reel. 

u.   Vou  made  the  calculation  !— A.   I  did  not  make  it.     It    \\.i>   i 
in  the  office.     You  1  ill  Imd  that  It  i»< 

Q.    I  ,,.  ...   u  u.s  i  he  |»io|m»i  i  i»n  <»l  ;ii  1 1 

tht-  difficult]  ol  proof  allei  hi  rent,  ■ 

same  as  thai  oi  the  white  population  ? — A.  ^  i  it  you  mm 

ollect  thai  a  great  naoj  «-—•-.» i       >  >  ■■;.  •■-< ape  w|> 

not  in. n  feed ;    thai    is,  il  ;li'iili\  ol 

n\ .  and  I  bilit)  . 

n.  i  .mi  nol  speaking  ol  the  difficult)  of  pn  .  but  I  an; 

■peaking  «»i  the  mere  mattei  ol  I   llnd  the  proportion 

tamet— A.   Por  that  year,  but  for  the  la«l    year  the  number  ol  CI 
is  a  ti  ille  in  rxirss. 

(v>.  The  white  popnlation  embraces  women  and  children,  ol  course?— 

A.  fee,  sn. 

(>.   You  Bpeak  of  the   tilth    and    unsafeness  of  the   (  hinese   qui 
Would  you  uagard  thai  as  somewhat  inevitable  in  a  verj  crowded  |>opu« 
lation,  whether  white  oi    colored!  —  A.   N  »  m»i    tin 

aarily  follows  thai    thej    musl    live  iilthil\   because  the. 
probably  a  little  ;  aud  the  air  would  not  he  as  pure  in  am 

localitj  n<(  essarilj  .  I  here  is  no  qu< 

about  it. 

By  Mr.  IIsas 

Q.  The  men  about  the  Btreets  and  servants  in  employ  look  clean,  do 
they  not  1 — A.  1  aaj  the  Chinese  boys,  as  a  rule,  who  have  been  any 
length  of  time  in  white  families,  acquire  verj  neat  habits, 
cleanliness  goes,  and  they  do  look  neat  and  clean  as  a  rule ;  but  onci 
congregated  together  in  their  own  localities  the  reverse  of  that  is  the 
fact. 

Q.  Are  they  in  the  habit  ol  bathing  frequently, do  you  understand?— 

A.  1  do  not  know  how  that   is. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  their  habits  were  in  the  course  of  tin 
tion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  ;  that  the  company  had  to  hi 
distam     at  considerable  ■  od  furnish  them  a  m  apply 
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for  bathing  purposes,  water  used  in  washing  their  personal — A.  T  was 
not  aware  of  it. 

Q.  You  Bpeak  of  a  1 »«  »tk  I  being  p:i  ven  in  certain  oases  of  arrest  Who 
do  yon  require  for  surety  od  Bucb  ;i  bond;  ;i  freeholder  1 — A.  He  may  be 
I  freeholder  and  he  may  not. 

o.  A  white  person  or  a  Chinaman  1 — A.  Chinamen  go  bail. 

(>.  For  each  other  .'—A.  Yes,  Bir.  It  requires  two  persona  to  go  on  ■ 
bond. 

Q.  You  take  their  bonds f— A.  O,  yes, sir. 

Q.  !><>  you  ever  recover  on  a  bond  I — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  recov- 
ery,   i  do  not  n  ise  where  there  was  even  an  attempt  to 
er. 

i  low  largi  bonds  do  you  require  in  ordinary  oases :  for  instance,  in 
an  arrest  for  prostitution  ? — A.  a  bond  of  a  hundred  dollars  osoally,  I 
.  is  the  figure. 

Q.  What   is  the  fine  ii  prostitution  1 — A.  It  ranges  from 

twenty  live  to  fifty  dollars,  it  depends  upon  the  offense,  and  how  many 
times,  and  tin-  sui  roundii 

[  Q.  Is  there  an^  punishment  of  imprisonment  t— A.  Fes,  air.  Almost, 
ill  these  women  convicted  of  prostitution  are  Bent  to  the  county  jail 
unl  serve  their  term  out. 

Q.  l>.>  you  frequently  arrest  Chinese  women  .'—A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q,  |)..  you  remember  how  many  cases  last  yearl — A.  No;  I  can  ghre 
yon  the  figures, 

Q.  a  large  numbei  ?--\.  I  do  not  think  thennmber  has  been  very 
Harge.     Probably  there  have  been  more  Chinese  prostitutes  th:iu  whites 

ted  during  the  p  ist  \  <■  ir. 
[    Q.  What  is  ths proof ;  keepings  disorderly  bouse t— a.  No, air;  we 
have  an  ordinance   forbidding  them   to   solicit   proatitntion.    That   is 
mother  offense.     We  usually  fine  them  $10  for  that     If  they  stand 
rid  it  is  proved,  the  I  for  it.  and  they  spend  live  daya  in 

jail  for  ir,  but  we  find  it  difficult  to  prove  a  case  of  prostitution  among 

<v>.  You  find  it  difficult  in  the  case  of  whites,  do  you  not  I— A.  Fes, 

*ir  ;  the  same  t  rouble. 

<v>.  Do  you  arrest  many  whitest— A.  We  arrest  them  occasionally. 

<y  With  us  it  is  difficult  to  prove  proatitntion.  We  have  to  prove 
being  under  the  disorderly  house  act  '—A.  We  cannot  convict  a  China- 

lence  than  we  can  convict  a  white  person.     One  act 
loes  not  make  prostitution  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

Question.  Is  there  any  unfriendly  or  friendly  action  on  the  part  of 
the  police    to   confine    these    people  within  certain  limits  ! — A.  There  is 

lome  effort  made  in  that  direction,  to  confine  them  and  keep  them  off 
he  main  thoroughfares. 

By  Mr.  BBOO] 

(,».  You  have  given  the  Dumber  of  ai  reata  in  proportion,  to  the  popula- 
iou.  Your  number  of  whites  includes  the  entire  white  population  of 
he  city,  does  it  not  .'—A.  Yes,  Bit . 

Q.  it  includes  the  infants,  the  women,  the  member  of  Congress,  the 
;lergym<  n,  &c,  does  it  not  1 — A.  It  is  the  adult  population,  I  suppose, 
170,000. 

Q.  H  you  take  the  of  people  of  the  whites  that  the  Oil 

\  ill  not  the  proportion  of  anests  be  vastly  in  favor  of  the  t  Ibineae : 
bat  is  to  say,  leas  in  proportion  of  those  olassea  .'—A.  I  do  not  think  I 
jomprehend  the  question  exactly. 
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hie 


Q.  You  give  the  number  of  arrests  as  the  proportion  of  30,000  Chine 
If  you  take  that  portion  of  the  white  population  simply  who  are  liabL 
to  arrest,  the  adults,  and  in  the  same  class  of  life  that  those  Chinese  are, 
would  not  the  proportion  of  arrests  of  the  whites  be  much  greater! — A. 
I  should  say  no,  I  think  not.  I  have  au  idea  that  a  great  ileal  more 
crime  is  committed  among  Chinamen  than  among  the  whites,  according 
to  the  number,  but  the  trouble  is  we  do  not  get  them  all. 

Q.  If  I  understand  your  figures,  you  say  there  are  30,000  Chinese  and 
two  thousand  arrests,  and  1L'0,u0U  white  people  and  so  many  arrests. 
Certainly  that  sum  of  arrests  would  be  a  much  larger  proportiou  of  half 
that  number  of  whites  than  it  is  to  the  whole,  would  it  not  T — A.  There 
are  240,000  whites. 

Q.  Any  sum  is  a  larger  proportion  of  the  half  than  it  is  of  the  whole? — 
A.  You  are  asking  me  to  give  my  opinion  about  it  there,  die  figures 
speak  for  themselves.  Yon  have  the  entire  number  there,  and  the 
entire  arrests. 

Q.  That  is  true,  but  ifyou  should  takeout  the  persons  whoare  not  ordi- 
narily subject  to  arrest,  who  do  not  generally  come  under  \  our  jurisdic- 
tion, would  it  not  reduce  the  proportion  of  arrests  at  least  one-halt  .'—A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  proportion  of  the  whole  mini  her  of  arrests  that 
are  convicted  ? — A.  I  can  tind  the  number  of  OODfictiODi  lor  you. 

Q.  1  desire  to  have  the  proportion  of convictious  t<>  the  whole  Dumber 
of  arrests  of  whites  and  the  proportion  of  convictions  to  the  number  of 
arrests  of  Chinamen. —  A.  Ifyou  will  put  it  in  writing  for  me  1  will  try 
to  get  it  for  yon. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  testimony  frequently  fails  to  convict  ofl 
the  trial  of  white  persons  indicted  .'—A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  an  even  daj  matter  that  perjury  is  committed  in  the 
police  court  by  white  people  ? — -V.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  an  average  e\  ei  \  day  .' — A.   1  think  so.     That  is  my  belief. 

Q.  Is  there  one  person  convicted  in  a  whole  year  of  perjury? — A. 
One  year  with  another,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Not  on  a  average  one  person  in  a  year  ?— A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  But  on  an  average  the  crime  is  committed  everyday  by  white 
people. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  police  court  ? — A.   Ves,  sir, 

Q.  And  the  same  in  all  the  courts  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  not  the  case  occurred  in  the  police  court  that  twenty  wit- 
nesses have  come  up  to  swear  to  an  alibi  that  neither  court  nor  officer! 
believed  in  the  case  of  a  white  person? — A.  That  happens  very  often 
among  the  Chinese,  but  not  ainoug  the  whites. 

Q.  Has  not  the  same  thing  occurred  among  the  whites  ? — A.  I  do  not 
remember  such  a  number  among  the  whites? 

Q.  You  have  the  Barbary  Coast  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  place  replete  with  crime  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  inhabited  by  Chinese? — A.  There  are  some  Chinese  scattered 
through  there. 

Q.  What  is  the  indigenous  population  of  that  quarter  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know.     I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  what  class  they  are? — Are  they  not  generally 
people  of  foreign  origin  ? — A.  They  are  of  all  nations  and  all  characters. 

Q.  An  exceedingly  bad  lot,  are  they  not? — A.  In  some  localities,  and 
some  pretty  good ;  part  of  Dupont  and  part  of  Kearney,  including  the 
Barbary  Coast,  is  quite  a  respectable  locality  now. 

Q.  Those  are  points  which  project  into  the  bay.  Is  there  not  another 
district  called  Tar  Flat?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  By  whom  is  that  made  notorious  ? — A.  By  what  we  term  hood- 
lams. 

Q.  Ill  this  number  of  Chinese  arrests,  what  proportion  of  those  arrests 
are  for  violating  the  ordinances  of  the  city,  like  the  cubic-air  ordinance, 
the  basket  ordinance,  the  laundry  ordinance,  ordinances  aimed  espe- 
cial ly  at  the  Chinese? — A.  For  the  last  three  mouths  we  have  been 
been  quite  active  about  that  on  account  of  the  epidemic  raging  here ; 

f»ut  heretofore  it  has  not  been  so  largely  in  excess  of  other  arrests.  I 
hiuk  I  can  get  you  the  figures  if  you  desire  them. 

Q.  That  has  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  those  arrests  at  all 
times  ? — A.  I  think  so,  for  the  last  three  mouths. 

Q.  Before  that  the  ordinances  discriminated  against  the  Chinese  in 
many  arrests  of  that  character ;  the  laundry  ordinance  and  other  ordi- 
nances, where  a  higher  license  was  charged  to  Chinese  than  to  other 
people  ? — A.  The  Chinese  lauudrymen  pay  no  license. 

Q.  I  know  it,  because  the  court  decided  it  was  not  valid  before  that 
time.  Your  time  extends  back  of  that ? — A.  There  was  a  test  case 
made. 

Q.  Before  that  were  there  not  many  arrests  of  Chinamen  made? — A. 
I  think  there  were  a  few,  but  not  very  many. 

Q.  Is  not  the  testimony  of  Chinese  merchants  usually  reliable? — A. 
Among  the  better  classes,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  consider  them  men  of  probity,  and  honor,  and  truth- 
fulness?— A.  In  theirprivate  transactions  and  dealings,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  one  case  in  which  you  were  concerned  where  an 
attempt  was  made  to  settle  the  difficulty  when  you  went  to  arrest  a 
man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  were  concerned,  you  mean  as  a  police-officer  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  character  of  case  was  that? — A.  Assault  for  murder;  he 
was  supposed  to  be  murdered. 

Q.  They  delivered  the  man  over  to  you  if — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  them  to  attempt  to  settle  among  themselves 
by  arbitration  any  serious  crimes? — A.  Of  my  own  personal  knowledge 
this  is  the  only  case  I  know  of. 

Q.  Is  it  not  usual  among  benevolent  associations  of  white  people  to 
settle  among  themselves  small  difficulties  that  might  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  police  investigation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Js  it  not  your  understanding  that  the  Chinese  courts  of  arbitra- 
tion confine  themselves  to  the  same  matters;  that  they  settle  matters  of 
a  trivial  character  f — A.  1  do  not  know;  the  police  have  always  under- 
stood that  they  had  these  tribunals,  so-called,  organized  to  try,  arbi- 
trate, and  punish.     I  have  no  positive  knowledge  upon  the  subject. 

Q.  Have  you  any  credible  evidence  of  the  punishment  of  a  criminal 
character  inflicted  by  any  Chinese  tribunal? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  case  that  Mr.  Clarke  has  spoken  of  there  was  no  legal  evi- 
dence to  convict,  I  understand  ? — A.  What  case  is  that? 

Q.  The  llip-yeitung-society.  The  evidence  was  insufficient  to  con- 
vict.— A.  YesJ  sir.         — ■ — 

Q.  Did  not  the  entire  charge  in  that  case  rest  upon  the  testimony  of 
one  or  two  Chinamen  ? — A.  1  believe  it  did. 

Q.  Of  the  very  lowest,  class? — A.  I  cannot  say  as  to  that.  My  im- 
plegsion  is  that  one  of  the  Chinamen  was  considered  to  be  a  respectable 
man  among  the  Chinese. 

0.  What  was  his  business  ;  of  what  class  of  life  was  he  ? — A.  I  could 
not  tell  you.     I  have  only  an  impression  about  it  now. 
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Q.  He  was  not  a  Chinese  merchant,  was  he? — A.  My  idea  about  it 
that  he  was.     I  may  be  mistaken. 

Q.  Would  you  have  considered  that  testimony  reliable  if  chargii 
crime  against  a  white  person  ? — A.  White  persons  are  arrested  at  tlu 
instance  very  frequently. 

Q.  I  ask  if  you  would  have  considered  that  evidence  reliable  npi 
which  the  charge  rested  against  this  society? — A.  1  thought  so  at  the 
time.     I  had  no  doubt  about  its  truth. 

Q.  Did  you  think  it  was  countervailed  by  greater  proof  on  the  other' 
side  ? — A.  That  is  the  usual  result. 

Q.  The  judge  so  decided,  did  he  not  ? — A.   He  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  have  heard  of  rewards  being  offered  for  assassi- 
nation. Have  you  heard  of  assassinations  of  white  people  here  who 
were  witnesses  in  criminal  cases  by  white  men  ? — A.  Assassination  of 
Chinamen  ? 

Q.  No,  white  men  by  white  men  ?— A.  O,  yes  :  we  have  had  plenty  of 
them. 

Q.  It  is  not  confined  to  Chinese,  then  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  twenty  years  you  ha\e  been  connected  with  the  police,  how 
many  instances  could  yon  mention  of  persons  whom  von  thought  hud 
sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  yon  of  Chinese  who  had  been  put  out  of  ■ 
the  way  by  Chinese  by  thai  mode  I — A.  h  woold  i>e  more  guess-work 
than  anything  else,  but  1  should  think  a  dozen  oases. 

<t>.  How  many  Chinamen  in  that  time  have  been  assassinated  by 
whites? — A.  I  do  not  reeoUecl  Of  more  than  three  or  four  eases  of  that 
kind. 

<v>.  Eave  there  not  hundreds  of  them  been  assassinated  in  the  mines  ?- 
A.  O,  I  have  read  so,  and  I   believeso.     1   thought  you  were  speaking 
of  the  city  here. 

Q.  No;  in  the  city  I  think  that  thing  would  not  be  permitted.  You 
say  you  have  seen  two  notices  posted  .' — a.  I  recollect  two  oases. 

Q:  That  is  all  you  remember  in  the  course  of  the  time  you  have  been 
engaged  here? — A.  That  is  all  1  have  been  cm  tain  ol  ;  that  is,  of  recent 
occurrence.  1  believe  the  thing  has  been  common  here,  so  common  that 
not  much  notice  has  been  taken  of  it. 

Q.  What  class  of  people  in  the  oily  give  the  police  most  trouble? — A. 
We  have  had  more  trouble  with  hoodlums  of  late  than  with  any  other 
class. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  these  hoodlums  1 — A.  1  cannot  tell  you. 
There  are  several  thousand  of  them — supposed  to  be.  1  could  not  tell 
exactly  the  number. 

Q.  Is  it  not  this  class  of  boys  exclusively  who  visit  Chinese  prosti- 
tutes ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  entirely  so. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  instauce  of  other  boys  visiting 
them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  the  principal  customers,  are  they  not,  of  the  white  class, 
the  good  ones  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  as  to  that.  1  have  not  been  personally 
in  Chinatown  or  about  Chinatown  for  some  years,  and  I  cannot  tell  you 
from  my  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  How  large  is  the  district  that  contains  the  Chinese  prostitutes  ?— 
A.  There  are  some  six  or  eight  blocks. 

Q.  Are  there  prostitutes  in  as  many  blocks  as  that? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  They  are  confined  to  those  blocks  ? — A.  As  a  rule;  the  majority  of 
them. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  quite  possible  to  exclude  all  white  boys  from  those 
six  blocks? — A.  No,  sir;  we  could  not  do  it  as  we  are  situated,  with  our 
police  strength,  &c. 
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Q.  Tou  number  150,  do  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  whole  police  force  of  the  city! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  police  officers  of  the  regular  police  force  are  detailed 
to  this  quarter  for  these  30,000  Chinese? — A.  We  have  seven  or  eight 
officers  engaged  in  that  locality. 

Q.  Those  have  charge  of  these  30,000  Chinese?— A.  We  have  a  lot  of 
special  police  for  the  Chinese. 

Q.  These  are  all  the  regular  officers  for  that  people? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  sometimes  you  say  the  number  of  Chinese  rises  as  high  as 
60,000  in  the  wet  season  ? — A.  1  think  so.  • 

Q.  Do  you  increase  your  number  of  regular  police  officers  there  at 
that  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  police  officers  does  that  give  you  there  on  duty  at  a 
time?— A.  Five  or  six  regulars,  and  there  is  always  a  lot  of  special  po- 
lice. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  speak  about  the  Chinese  population  being  increased  here 
during  the  rainy  season  perhaps  as  high  as  G0,000.  Is  that  when  they 
cannot  work  in  the  country,  and  come  into  town? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  IIow  long  does  that  last  ? — A.  At  the  close  of  the  harvest-season 
they  begin  to  come  into  the  city  in  large   numbers;  and  they  go  out 
again  from  time  to  time  as  the  work  opens  up  for  them. 
•     Q.  There  is  this  increased  Chinese  population  how  many  mouths  of 
the  year  .' — A.   It  might  be  two  or  three  months. 

Q.  The  30,000  Chinese  population  you  speak  of  are  the  resident  popu- 
lation; they  are  permanent? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  increased  Chinese  population  during  the  rainy  season  you  do 
not  take  into  consideration  in  estimating  the  percentage  of  arrests. 
Your  percentage  of  arrests,  the  proportion,  was  based  upon  the  30,000 
resident  population? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  increased  proportion  of  25,000  or  30,000  daring  the  rainy 
season  you  did  not  take  into  consideration? — A.  No,  sir.  The  calcula- 
tion for  the  last  three  months,  though,  would  leave  out  the  influx  during 
the  rainy  season. 

By  Mr.  Brooks: 

Q.  Could  you  compute  the  number  of  the  white  population  corre- 
sponding to  the  class  of  the  Chinese  population? — A.  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  question. 

Q.  Could  you  deduct  the  children  of  tender  age,  the  old, and  the  higher 
classes,  and  the  women,  so  as  to  compare  them  class  with  class? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  I  could. 

(t>.  There  are  no  statistics  by  which  that  could  be  done  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Taking  into  consideration  the  children  of  tender  age,  not  ordina- 
rily subject  to  arrest,  and  respectable  women  who  do  not  come  in  the 
criminal  class,  do  they,  added  together,  constitute  one-half  of  the  white 
population  ? — A.   I  can  only  give  an  opinion  about  it.     1  should  say  not. 

<v>.  Do  tiny  constitute  one-third  i — A.  I  should  think  they  might  con- 
stitute about  one-third.  Our  community  here  is  unlike  your  eastern  com- 
munities, so  tar  as  women  are  concerned.  We  have  so  many  in  propor- 
tion to  the  male  population. 

Q.  You  have  a  smaller  population  ? — A.  Much  smaller. 
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By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  You  might  compare  them  to  the  voting  population.     The  voting 
class  includes  all  the  white  males  above  twenty-one.     l>o  you  know 
what  number  that  is  ? — A.  It  is  somewhere  supposed  to  be  about  ... 
this  year. 

Q.*  About  equal  to  the  number  of  the  Chinese  population  1 — A. 
that  is  a  larger  number,  however,  than  has  ever  been  registered. 

Q.  Your  arn-sts  are  chiefly,  almost  entirely,  amoug  thai  class  of  people 
in  the  whites,  are  they  not  .' — a.  Above  the  age  of  twenty  -one. 

Q.  They  are  males,  occasionally  females,  bn1  mostly  males  and  grown- 
up men  .'—A.  No;  there  is  a  large  number  of  our  arrests  made  amomjj 
the  youth,  the  boj  b. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  arrests  are  made  among  that  class  '—A. 
1  cannot  tell  yon  just  now. 

Q.  Can  yon  tell   as  how  many  white  prostitutes  there  are  in   this 
citj  .'—A.   I  should  think  there  are  about  1,500.     1  judge  so,  as  n< 
we  can  gel  si  it 

Q,  ib»w  many  Chinese  prostitutes? — A.  About  a  thonsaod. 

Q,    Mow  many   of  other  nat  lonalt  ies.  of  Other   colors  t — They   do   not 

figure  to  : 1 1 1 \  extent  ;  qo1  to  conni  mnoh. 

Q,  Are  t he\  virtuous  ' — No. 

Q,  Is  there  not  a  very  low  class  of  white  and  black  prostitutes  down  the 
watei  front  of  town ;  the  houses  thai  are  frequented   b 
The\  are  mostly  kept  by  white-  women,  aud  frequented  b\  white  women. 

(y  What  is  the  character  of  the  population  on  Jackson  street,  and 
Pacific  street,  and  Broadway,  that  is  not  Chinese  1 — A.  It  is  made  up  o| 
all  classes,  kinds,  and  conditions  of  people  ;  some  people  ure  verj 

and  some  very  bad.     Thej   are  of  all  COlOrs  and  COmpfexionS. 

Q,  lias  not   tl enter  of  trade  and  residence  in  this  city  move4 

toward  the  south  I — A.  Y. 
Q,  How  far  is  the  present  center  of  Chinese  population  from  th< 

city-hall  I—  A.   Haifa  mile  or  upward. 

Q.  Has  the  Chinese  population,  and  the  region  inhabited  by  them, 
extended  as  rapidly  ami  as  widely  a>  the  portion  inhabited  by  the  white 

populal  ion  .' — A.    No.  sir. 

(v>.  During  the  time  thai  this  Chinese  population  has  extended  a  few 

blocks,  dul  not  the  white  popnlat ion  extend  for  miles  1 — a.  fes.  mi . 

Q,   Had  not    this  part   of  the  town,  where  the  Chinese  now  inhabit, 
fallen  into  a  sort  of  deserted  condition  before  the  Chinese  went  thei 
second  or  third  class  place  .' — a.  No,  sir.     I'  is  a  very  lively  locality 
there:  but  it  is  inhabited  mostly  by  a  criminal  element. 

Q.    Was  it  before  they  want  there  *  — A.    Yes.  air. 

Q.  The  respectable  residents  and  the  business  had  moved  away  from 
there  .' — A.  As  a  rule. 

Q.  Does  not  the  greater  part  of  that  quarter  of  the  town  consi 
buildings  built  there  at  an   early  day.' — A.   1   think   the  larger   portion 
cousists  ot  buildings  of  later  years,  of  brick. 

Q.  Is  that  true  of  Sacramento  street  ?— A.  North  Jackson,  Dupont, 
and  Stockton. 

Q.  There  are  many  wooden  buildings  which  have  stood  there 
1850. — A.  Not  many. 

Q.  They  have  been  pulled  down  and  replaced  by  brick? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  llave  there  been  many  buildingsdestroyed  by  fire  in  that  quarter? — 
A.  No,  sir;  they  have  been  remarkably  exempt,  considering  the  i 
less  inhabitants. 
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Q.  Is  not  that  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  people  there  the 
fire  could  not  get  under  headway  ! — A.  Possibly  that  may  explain  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  do  not  know  of  their  using  water  tor  washing  their 
persons  .'—A.  You  asked  me  about  the  gang  upon  the  Southern  Pacific 
Bailroad.     I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  1  speak  of  their  habits. — A.  1  have  so  understood,  outside,  among 
farmers  and  such  like  people  ;  but  here  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
it.     I  never  heard  such  a  thing. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  observed  that  this  Chinese  quarter  was  encircled 
by  a  belt  of  unoccupied  buildings  I — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  notice  any  unoccupied  buildings  adjoining  them? — 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  is  that  customary.' — A.  Take  Washington  street  for  example* 
When  the  Chinese  began  to  creep  up  and  down  the  .street,  both  ways 
from  Dupout,  the  whites  would  move  out,  and  the  places  would  be 
empty;  ami,  if  rented,  they  would  be  rented  for  a  certain  length  of 
time. 

Q.  Do  you  find  many  such  instances  in  this  city  now  I — A.  That  was 
the  fact  until  they  got  almost  the  entire  control  of  that  street. 

Q,  I>o  you  not  find  Chinese  occupying  houses  in  nearly  every  part  of 
the  city  \ — A.  They  have  w ash-houses,  1  think,  nearly  all  over  this  city. 

Q.  Do  'hey  not  have  cigar-housea  and  other  institutions  in  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  town  .'  —  A.    In  the  business  part  of  the  town;   yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  not  white  persons  occupying  the  same  building  1 — A.  In  many 
Instant 
Q.  Are  there  not  frequent  instances  where  part  of  a  store  is  occupied 

by  whites,  and   it    is  partitioned  off,  and   the   rest  is  occupied  by  China- 
men 1 — A.  I  know  some  instances  Of  that  Kind. 

By  the  <'II  AIKMAN: 
Q.  You  spoke  about  wa^h  houses  and  cigar  establishments  scattered 
through  the  city.     I>o  the  Chinese,  who  carry  them  on,  eat  and  Bleep 

there.' — A.    Yes,  sir  ;    they  have   their  women    there. 
J'.y  Mr.  BBOOKS  : 
Q.  Yon,  of  course,  have  looked  into  these  Chinese  wash-houat 

you  passed  along;  are  they  not  generally  very  neat,  and  the  persons  in 
them  very  clean  .' — A.  They  are,  as  a  rule.    There  is  a  striking  contrast 

between  t  he  washiiouse  chinamen  ami  the  people  who  congregate  in 

the  (    l.inese  (piarter. 

Q.  Take  the  class  of  Chinamen  employed  as  servants  in  this  town  ; 
are  the\  not  more  clean,  their  clothes  in  better  older,  their  persons  more 
clean, than  any  Other  class  of  servants.' — A.  I  could  not  say  that  the\ 
wen-  in  better  order  or  more  cleanly  than  white  servants,  but  there  is 
an  improvement  in  them  when  they  become  servants.  I  have  noticed 
that. 

(v>.  You  said,  in  answer  to  the  chairman,  that  you  did  not  seem  to  bo 
awaie  ol  any  reason  that  these  men  should  herd  together.  Ale  China- 
men safe  throughout  this  city? — A.  They  have  been  very  badly  abused 
heir. 

Q.  How  are  they  generally  treated  by  the  hoodlums  ? — A.  They  are 
treated  most  outrageously — stoned,  beaten,  and  abused  in  the  most 
shameful  manner. 

Q.  If  a  <  'hinaman  is  found  alone  in  a  part  of  the  city  where  t  he  police 
are  not  in  call,  and  where  there  are  a  number  of  hoodlums  together, 
what  is  the  result? — A.  If  be  escapes  with  his  life,  or  without  being 
badly  treated  or  maimed,  or  something  of  that  kind,  he  is  very  fortu- 
nate. 
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By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  hoodlums? — A.  We  have  a  class  of  young 
men  growing  up  here  in  the  city  who  are  what  you  call  in  the  eastern 
country  "  roughs."'  We  call  them  hoodlums.  That  is  as  near  a>  I  can 
get  to  it. 

Q.  Vagabonds  1 — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  large  majority  of  them  become 
thieves  and  criminals  eventually. 

By  Mr.  Brooks: 

Q.  What  pursuits  do  the  hoodlums  follow  besides  the  pursuit  of 
Chinese  .'—A.  They  have  no  pursuit,    They  live  in  blocks. 

Q,  Do  they  not  commit  everj  crime  known  to  the  calendar? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  not  BeveraJ  mordera  been  committed  by  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Have  any  of  them  been  punished  for  those  murders? — A.  Several 
of  them. 

(,».  Eave  any  of  them  been  hnngl — A.  N<>,  sir. 

().  Wasn.it  a  Chinaman  walking  aloug  Claj  street  met  by  a  white 
man  and  Btabbed  to  the  heart  .'—A.  Thru-  was  a  Chiiiainan  killed  up 
their  and  two  boodloma  arrested.  One  was  sent  to  State's  prison  Tor  i 
term  of  years  fox  It,  and  the  other  was  Bent  t>>  the  aavtom. 

(,».  And  lie  escaped  immediately  afterward,  did  he  not,  and  went 
unpunished  .'—A.  l [e  did. 

(}.  Does  not  the  Chinese  quarter  pa)  a  higher  rent  than  an\  similar 
quarter1  in  the  oitj  .'—A.  Bo  l  have  been  informed. 

(t>.  Does  it  not  pay  a  higher  rent  than  the  bouses  in  the  neighbor- 
hood .' — a.  I  am  t  .  .1*1  bo.    I  believe  that  is  the  hot. 

(,>.  Does  it  not  pa\  a  higher  rent  since  n   baa  been  occupied  i»y  the 
Chinese  than  before  it  was  occupied  l»\  them  .'—A.  The  Chii 
higher  rent,  as  a  rule  ;  BO  1  BJU  info]  me. I. 

Q,  [n  the  earlier  times  the  portion  of  the  town  toward  the  north 
beach  was  a  fashionable  quarter  tor  residents,  was  it  not  '. — A.  It 
very  favorite  place  for  residents  at  one  time. 

Q.  And  the  plaza  in  front  ol  the  tit y  hall  was  the  original  ccul 
the  Spanish  town  1— A,  STes,  sir;  the  center  of  the  entire  town  at  one 

time. 

Q.  Since  that  time  the  business  center  has  changed  smith  and  the 
fashionable  quarter  has  changed  to  the  west,  gone  back  <»n  the  hills? — 
A.  Yes.  sir. 

1..N  Mr.  Bee: 

Q.  Chief  Ellis,  are  you  a  housekeeper  *— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  family  I — A.   Ye>,  Mr. 

Q.'  You  keep  a  boose  I — A.   Yes,  sir. 
•    Q.  I  wish  yon  to  tell  the  commission  what  you  pay  a  year  for  water 
for  family  uses. — A.   1  think  I  pay  tour  dollars  and  a  half  a  month. 

Q.  That  would  be  over  $50  a  year  .' — A.   Yes.  sir, 

Q.  Have  you  a  large  family,  and  how  is  it  governed  ?— A.  I  have  a 
wife  and  six  children. 

Q.  Can  you  state  to  the  commission  about  the  rate  of  water 
every  month  for  families? — A.  Two  dollars  and  a  half  is  the  lo 
rate,  and  it  runs  up  to  a  hundred,  according  to  the  quantity  used. 

Q.  It  would  cost  you  more  here  for  water  than  for  flour  ? — A.  I  think 
so. 

Q.  It  costs  fifty  dollars  a  year  for  water,  and  that  would  supply  you 
with  twelve  barrels  of  flour? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  flour  is. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  almost  an  utter  impossibility  for  these  Chinese  to  pur- 
chase a  sufficient  amount  of  water  for  their  ablutions!  Would  it  not 
take  more  than  their  fortune  to  supply  these  Chinese  with  water  at  the 
same  rate  that  you  and  1  pay  ? — A.  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  a  hundred  gallons  under  the  meter?' — 
A.  1  do  not. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

<v>.  It  is  a  heavy  tax  upon  every  citizen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<v>.  Whether  he  is  a  hoodlum,  Chinaman,  or  what? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<v>.  Do  you  know  any  very  respectable  Chinese  families  here?— A.  I 
know  some. 

Q.  Merchants? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  had  our  census  taken  a  year  or  two  years  ago.  Do  you  recol- 
lect that  our  congressional  delegation  was  increased  by  the  Chinese 
being  counted  ? — A.  I  know  it  was  so  stated. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  we  had  an  additional  Representative  io  Con- 
Mi  consequence  of  these  Chinese  1 — A.  I  heard  so. 

Q.  Bave  you  not  heard  of  the  destruction  of  property  belonging  to 
linns  by  the  incendiary  after  Bending  threatening  letters  to  them  * — A. 
Yes,  sir ;   1  know  it  to  be  so. 

Q.  I  lave  you  not  received  and  had  communications  sent  you  of  threat- 
ening letters  to  persons  who  employ  Chinese  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  BBOOKfl  : 

Q.  Bave  there  not  large  tires  occurred  here  that  were  generally  be- 
lieved to  l>e  cansed  by  those  incendiaries  because  employers  employee] 

Chinamen  .'—A.  1  suggest  that  Marshal  Dutlicldcan  give  the  facts  and 
figures  about  that. 
<v>.  Was  not  that  the  case  with  this  large  fire  below  here  ? — A.  Yes, 

sir  ;  it  was  so  understood. 

By  Mr.  Pixli 

Q.  Is  not  the  occasion  of  having  hoodlums  here  in  your  opinion  on 
account  oft  he  presence  of  the  Chinese  ? — A.  I  think  the  influx  of  Chinese 
dedly  detrimental  to  the  white  population  growing  up  here. 

Q.  These  are  bad  boys  and  they  stone  other  people  besides  Chinamen  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir  ;  in  fact  they  are  idle  and  cauuot  be  anything  else  but  bad. 

By  Senator  Coopeii  : 

Q.   Do  1  understand  you  to  say  that  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  makes 

them  bad  boys  ? — A.  No,  sir;  1  do  not  mean  to  be  understood   to  say 

that.     But  1  believe  this  to  be  the  fact,  that  on  account  of  the  numerous 

Chinese  in  the  state  here  it  is  unfortunate  for  the  youth  growing  np  in 

city.     I  believe  it  is  making  these  hoodlums,  as  we  call  them. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  Taking  away  from  them  employment? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  become 
bad  simply  because  they  cannot  get  work.     I  know  as  a  fact   that  they 
cannot  get  work. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 
Q.  Do  you  think  there   is  a  surplus  of  work  here? — A.  For  boys  to 
tarn  trades,  I  kuow  that  there  is  not.     I  have  been  trying  to  get  a 

place  at  a  mechanical  trade  for  a  boy  of  mine  and  cannot. 
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By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  all   these  labor  associations,  tLese  labor 
leagues,  have  articles  in  their  government   to  prevent   boys  becoming 
apprentices? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  so  understand  it. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 
Q.  That  has  been  in  operation  for  twenty  years  1 — A.  For  ten  years  at 

least. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  these  limitations  upon  the  number  of  ap- 
prentices  who  may  l>e  taken  to  learn  trades  exists  in  all  the  leading 
trades  here  I — A.  Sea,  sir. 

<v>.  Bricklaying  1 — a.  fee, sir. 

Q.    Plasterers  .'—A.    \  BS,  sir. 

(>.  Carpenters  I — a.  fee, 

Q,  Printers  1 — A.  Yes.  mi-. 

().    Ponnderies  .'—A.    JTet,    dr.     I    may    be   wmn;'   in    some   of    these 

trades,  bo!  I  believe  n  prevails  among  eJ]  the  trades. 
By  Benatoi  Coopbb  : 

Q.  Thej  are  voluntary  as.xteiations  f — A .  The\  an  in  the  nature,  of 
unions. 

<>.  Tii"\  are  voluntary  amoag  themselves  1—»,A-  5  res, 
Q,  They  are  not  recognised  l»\  law 

r..\   .Mr.  M  i:\ni:: 
(>.   And  they  are  not  eoiilined  to  San    l'iaiiei-eo  .'  —  A.   <  >,  no. 

r.\  Mi.  Brooks: 

Q.  Are   not    these  hoodlums  generally    educated;  that    is,  the}  have 
received  an  education  at  the  public  bcuooIs  f— A.  Some  of  them  L 
fair  education.    A  majority  read  and  write. 

r.>   .Mr.  PlZLSl  : 

Q.   \\  hat  is  the  name  of  tliis  tribunal  .'  —  A.    Hip  \c  tang. 

Mr.  PlXLRT.    Mr.  <  iilisoii,  what  is  the  mean  in-  ol    N.p  ;.  <•  tangl 

Rev.  Mr.  Gibson.  Temple  of  united  justice.    Hip  is  strength, 
righteousness,  and  tang  is  a  temple. 

T.y  Mr.  Ki.v;  : 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  State  as  a  tact,  that  the  trades  unions,  ot 
of  them,  have  rules  prohibiting  the  employment  Of  young   hoys  as  ap- 
prentices .' —  A.   Yes,  sir:  that  is  the  way  that   I  undoi \staiid  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  state  it  as  a  fact    of  your  own   knowledg 
A.  I  will  not  swear  positively  that  it  is  so ;  but  I  believe  it  to  bo  i 
think  they  allow  so  many  apprentices  to  the   Dumber  of  men    they  em- 
ploy. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  That  regulation  does  not  exist  because  of  the  presence  of  China- 
men,  does  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  independent  of  their  existence  here,  or  otherwise  ? — A.  I  do 
not  think  the  Ohiuese  have  anything  to  do  with  it  at  all. 

By  Mayor  Bryant  : 
Q.  Do  not  these  hoodlums  out  in  the  outskirts,  scouudrcls  and  rogues 
together,  number  about  350? — A.  More  than  that. 
Q.  Between  four  and  live  hundred  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  hoodlums  stone  other  people,  as  well  as 
Chinese,  go  in  for  a  French  baker,  or  German  baker,  or  anything  they 
come  across? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  commit  all  crimes,  from  petit  larceny 
to  murder. 

By  Mr.  Meade  : 

Q.  You  mention  having  received  some  assistance  in  the  administra 
tion  of  your  office  from  the  Chinese  ? — A.  From  the  more  respectable 
members  of  the  Chinese  companies,  societies,  and  merchants.  We  have 
had  their  assistance  from  time  to  time  in  apprehending  criminals,  and 
sometimes  in  giving  evidence,  and  sometimes  in  the  recovery  of  prop- 
erty. For  instance,  lately  there  was  a  police-officer  shot  in  Chinatown, 
and  I  sent  for  some  of  the  heads  of  the  Chinese  companies,  three  or 
four  of  them;  they  came  down.  I  told  them  they  moat  get  the  man. 
They  said  they  would,  and  they  did.  They  brought  him  down  and  de- 
livered him  up.    That  is  the  most  notable  case  I  recollect  of  lately. 

Q.  When  these  difficulties  occur  in  Chinatown  are  you  in  the  habit  of 
sending  for  these  men  ? — A.  It  has  not  been  common  to  do  so.  In  this 
case  we  did  it,  and  in  cases  of  importance  we  do  it. 

Q.  When  you  call  on  them  are  they  reluctant  .'—A.  Noj  they  always 
promise  fair,  and  occasionally  we  succeed.  1  have  not  any  reason  to 
disbelieve  in  their  good  faith. 

C>.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  ability  to  perform  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  But 
here  was  an  instance  that  I  spoke  of  that  happened  only  a  short  time 
ago,  where  they  did  give  up  the  man. 

.Mr.  BROOKS.  We  should  like  to  have  Mr.  Ellis  detail  the  m  t  in  Du- 
pont  street.     I  think  it  would  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  I  have  no  objection. 

The  WITNESS.  All  I  can  tell  about  that  is  that  there  were  two  fac- 
tions of  <  'hiuamen  engaged  in  some  shoe-factory.  They  j;ot  into  a  quar- 
rel there,  and  used  bars  of  iron  and  hatchets,  and  had  a  very  lit  ice  and 
sanguinary  tight  for  a  time.  What  the  merits  of  it  were  I  do  not  know. 
1  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  (By  -Mr.  Brooks.)  A  gang  which  had  been  employed  by  the  man- 
ufacturer had  been  discharged  and  another  gang  taken  on  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  then  this  fust  gang  went  up  there  to  collect  their  wages,  and 
insisted  on  a  return  of  their  deposits,  and  the  proprietor  declined  to  give 
them,  and  they  attempted  assault,  and  were  assisted  by  hatchets  and 
bars  of  iron. — A.  That  was  so  understood. 

Q.  Theyare  generally  pretty  sanguinary  in  their  tights? — A.  Yres,  sir; 
they  are  desperate  fighters. 

Ezkkiel  13.  Ykeelais'D  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Fixi.kv  : 

Question.  State  to  the  commission,  if  you  please,  how  long  you  have 
resided  in  San  Francisco. — Answer.  1  have  resided  in  San  Francisco  for 
over  Twenty  seven  years. 

Q.  What  position  have  you  held  with  reference  to  immigration  ? — A. 
I  was  deputy  commissioner  of  immigration  from  1873  to  1S7G.  I 
went  out  of  office,  I  think,  in  January  last. 

Q.  What  are  the  papers  you  have  before  you  ? — A.  An  exhibit  from 
the  captain  of  the  vessel  ami  a  sworn  statement  ol  the  passengers  ar- 
riving by  the  ship  Alaska.  [See  Appendix  B  and  exhibits.]  It  arrived 
hereon  the  L5tb  of  February,  bs7o.  It  contains  the  names  of  all  the 
Dgers  comiag  on  that  Bhip,  their  place  of  birth,  age,  occupation, 
sex,  and  the  last  place  of  residence. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  it  just  for  cue  voyage  ? — A.  Just  oue  voyage. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Is  the  exhibit  you  make  from  that  an  average  of  the  general  ar- 
rivals?— A.  This  is  the  manner  and  the  mode  of  the  report  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  immigration.  Jt  states  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  pas- 
sengers on  that  trip.  Every  ship  that  comes  here  makes  a  report  of 
the  passengers,  just  in  this  way.  Accompanying  that  statement  is1 
another  oue  signed  by  the  United  States  consul  at  Hong-Kong,  stating 
that  they  are  free  and  voluntary  immigrants,  under  the  seal  of  the  con- 
sul. 

Q.  Who  is  the  consul  who  signs  that? — A.  Mr.  Bailey.  Then,  also, 
in  connection  with  that,  is  a  certificate  from  the  emigration  ollice  that 
they  arc  properly  provisioned  and  have  a  certain  number  of  feet  al- 
lowed for  each  passenger.  [Exhibiting.]  This  is  from  the  English  emi- 
gration otiice  at  Hong-Kong. 

<v>.   1  low  many  names  (Un's  this  list  contain  .'—A.   It  contains,  1  believe, 

according  to  the  report  of  the  captain,  801. 

Q.  Are  there  any  women  among  them  .'—A.  1  believe  not  ;  none  were 
bronghl  on  that  ship. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  this  to  know  what  proportion  of  these  are  from 
the  vicinity  of  Hong-Kong  1 — A.  They  all  mostly  come  from  Hon-  Kong 
or  the  lower  portion  of  china.  All  passengers  coming  to  California,  al 
far  as  m,\  knowledge  is  concerned,  come  from  Hong-Kong.  They  all 
come  from  Hong  Kong.  They  come  from  different  portiousof  China 
and  take  ship  at  Hong-Kong.  They  take  passage  at  Bong-Kong  fot 
this  place. 

By  the  ClIAIKM  \:.  : 

Q.  Yon  understand  that  they  all  embark  at  Hong  Kong? — A.  All  at 
Hong-Kong.     I  know  of  DO  others  from  au\  other  part  of  China. 
By  Mr.  PlXLEI  ; 

Q.  What  are  their  average  ages,  as  indicated  by  this  exhibit  of  tho 
general  arrivals  ? — A.  Their  ages  ran  all  the  way  as  low  ;is  eight,  and 
even  smaller  than  that,  np  to  forty-live  and  lilt\  years  of  age;  but  their 
average,  I  presume,  will  be  Irom  twenty  to  twenty-five,  along  there. 
There  are  more  young  people  than  any  other  class. 

Q.  How    are    their   occupations    designated  I — A.  They    are    mostb 
classed  as  laborers.     They  are  so  classed  on  these  exhibits. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Here  is  one,  a  ''student." — A.  Why  they  are  classed  as  student 
I  do  not  know.  They  are  classed  as  laborers,  the  same  as  all  womel 
who  come  here  are  classed  as  seamstresses.  1  do  not  know  what  t  he 
students  are.  There  is  sometimes  au  invoice,  if  I  may  so  state  it, 
Chinamen  who  come  from  there,  and  they  are  under  the  patronage 
the  Government,  and  they  come  direct  here  under  the  charge  of  soi 
head  Chinaman. 

By  Mr.  Bee: 

Q.  Those  are  students  ? — A.  Those  are  students.  They  go  east 
some  college  in  Massachusetts,  I  believe,  but  I  know  of  no  students 
stay  here. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Under  what  designation  or  occupation  do  the  women,  as  a  ruU 
pass  the  consul  at  Hong-Kong  ? — A.  As  seamstresses. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  as  a  fact  any  pursue  the  occupation  of 
seamstresses  after  their  arrival  ? — A.  1  never  heard  of  any. 

Q.  What  occupation  do  they  follow,  as  a  rule  ? — A.  Well,  they  are 
lot  all  prostitutes,  in  my  opinion.  I  think  a  large  proportion  of  them  are. 
Chere  is  one  company  here  that  are  importing  Chinese  women.  That  is 
ivhat  they  call  Ilip-ye-tuug.  There  were  six  companies  importing  Chiua- 
nen,  but  this  company,  the  Hip-ye-tung,  imported  China  women. 

Q.  How  are  you  advised  of  that  fact  ? — A.  In  accordance  with  my 
luties  I  made  a  personal  examination  of  them,  through  an  interpreter, 
)f  their  mode  of  life  in  China,  occupation,  and  what  they  intend  to  do 
ifter  their  arrival  here. 

.Q.  Then  you  state  to  the  committee  that  there  is  a  company  called 
;he  Hip-ye-tung,  whose  business  is  this  kind  of  importation  ? — A.  In  the 
>arly  part  of  my  career  in  office  this  was  their  occupation.  I  do  not  think 
t  is  now,  from  the  fact  that  this  elass  of  Chinese  women  have  been 
jtopped  from  coming  here. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  say  they  have  been  stopped? — A.  I  think  they  have  been 
stopped.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  coming  here  lately,  not  at  any  rate 
since  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  decided  the  case,  and  even 
[>efore  that. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  since  the  last  arrival  of  women? — A.  I  do 
not  know.  I  think  none  have  arrived  here  for  nearly  a  year;  at  any  rate, 
aot  less  than  a  year,  as  tar  as  my  knowledge  is  concerned.  What  has 
irrived  since  I  left  the  office  I  do  not  know. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  State  to  the  commission  any  facts  you  know  in  reference  to  Chinese 
immigration,  and  the  effect  of  their  residence  here.  You  have  seen  the 
lrilt  of  this  examination. — A.  The  Chinamen  in  China  come  here 
through  the  agency  of  these  six  companies.  They  are  representatives 
)f  those  companies  in  China,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  I  should  say  SO 
[>er  cent,  of  them  are  brought  out  under  the  auspices  of  these  com- 
panies. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  all  the  immigrants? — A.  I  should  think  so. 
rhe  remaining  20  per  cent,  are  brought  out  through  the  agency  of  their 
particular  friends  or  come  personally.  Those  who  come  out  under  the 
auspices  of  the  companies  arc  generally  attached  to  the  companies  on 
their  arrival  here,  and,  of  course,  they  remain  under  their  jurisdiction 
antil  the  amount  is  liquidated  which  has  been  advanced  to  them.  1 
made  an  examination  of  these  men  on  board  the  vessel.  For  instance, 
they  had  800  passengers  on  board.  1  would  take  a  percentage  of  them, 
>ay  50  or  100  on  the  hurricane-deck,  and,  through  the  interpreter  of  the 
3hip,  I  would  ask  them  the  question  who  furnished  the  money,  how  they 
got  out,  and  all  that  class  of  information,  and,  generally,  they  made  re- 
plies in  that  way.  Alter  they  get  here  they  are  in  most  cases  assisted 
into  employment  through  the  ageucies  of  those  companies,  and  sent  off 
into  the  country,  with  somebody  to  look  after  them.  I  think- the  com- 
panies are  very  good  institutions  so  far  as  Chinamen  are  concerned. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  They  act  in  the  nature  of  guardians? — A.  Guardians  and  protectors 
uf  their  interests  generally. 
Q.  They  procure  employment  for  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.    After  they 
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have  paid  up  their  dues,  then  I  do  not  thiuk  the  companies  pay  much 
tentiou  to  thein,  although,  notwithstanding  that,  they  arc  attached 
those  companies. 

Q.  Do  the  companies  collect  the  wages  ?— A.  1  think  they  do  through 
a  party  who  is  sent  into  the  country  \\  it li  them.     For  instance,  a  gaSSl 
of  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  go  up  the  country  on  a  railroad,  a  paiflj 
speaks  English  and  collects  the  money  and  represents  the  society.    1 
think  it  is  done  in  that  way  >o  far  as  my  Observation  is  concerned. 

Qi  Arc  there  complaints  made  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  these  com*  , 
panies,  84  tO  robbing  them,  «»r  do  they   treat  them  fairly  ?— A.    1  never 
heard  of  any  complaints  of  that  kind. 

(c>.  What  is  the  character  of  the  engagement  under  which  the  com*  I 
panies  bring  them  1    What  are  their  oontraetsf — A.  1  never  saw  their 

Contracts,  bat  1  am  told  verbally  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  mat- 
ter of  honesty  between  them,  that  is  to  say.  if  the  Chinaman  belongs  A 
any  particular  company  he  will  stay  with  that  company  until  he  h^|i 
paid  n|)  his  installments! 

Q,  The  oompanj  adyanoes  the  paesage-monej   in  China! — A.  YeA 
sir. 

(,».  And  supplies  them  a  ith  provisions  across  ?— a.  1  he  Bhip  Buppll 
the  proi  isions. 

Q,  Their  living  on  the  ihlp  Is  paid  by  the  passage  money  T— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  h  [s  oot  merel"  a  do 

<v>.  Bteerage-|  across  the  Atlantic  furnish  then  own  provis- 

ions .--A.  in  the  case  of  emigrants  from  t'lun.i  the  ship  furnishes  the 
provitnou  aud  oooks  it  for  them.  In  sailing  vessels  tbey  furnish  a  Chinese 
cook  for  ihe  porpose  of  cooking  foi  the  passengers. 

(.».    1>  i  1:;-  «  oiiiract   simply   to  refund   the   money  .  i  tain  rail 

of  interest,  or  thai  he  .-hall  serve  a  certain  length  of  time  * — a.  No,  sir; 

it  is  until  the  money   is  relunded.     Thai  is  a.->  tar  a>  1  could  ^'et  at  itfTffl 

the  (  iniiaiiieii  themselves. 

Q.  Do  these  companies  have  contracts  with  the  Pacific  Mail  or  otlu 
Bteamship  companies  that  thej  shall  take  none  back  without  evidence 
thatthey  have  so  paid  their  does  t— A.  1  have  known  that  to  he  tin 
frequently.     I   bave  known  of  men   kept    from  tho  gang  because  they 

owed  money. 

Q,  Does  thai  extend  to  dues  to  the  companies  for  bringing  them  oot 
to  other  dues  .'—A.  I  do  not  know.  My  own  Impression  is  that  ii  imIc 
due  to  the  companies  alone.     The  Pacilic  Mail,  ami  in  fact  all  those  Sftl 

arc  under  obligations  to  these  six  companies  from  the  fact  thai  th 
furnish  the  pnsoongei  b. 
(v>.  That  contract,  then,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  security  that  the  com 

takes  for  the  pay  incut  of  the  money   .'  —  A.    ^  SB,  BUT. 

Q.  That  the  man  cannot  get  hack  until  he  pays  them?— A. 
The  women  are  bought  in  China,  I  think,  as  Dear  as  I  could  come  at  the 
tacts  of  the  case,  and  brought  over  here  and  sold,  at  various  prices,  all 
the  way  from  two  hundred  to  a  thousand  dollar-. 

(>.  Are  they  purchased  by  these  companies  in  thi>  rase? — A.  No, 
sir;  the  six  companies  have  nothing  to  do  with  women.  It  is  only  the 
Hip-ye-tung  company  that  I  spoke  of.  The  commissioner  h 
twenty-two  of  them  and  took  the  cases  before  one  of  the  courts  here, 
the  district  court,  presided  over  by  Judge  Morrison,  and  he  remanded 
them  back  to  the  ship  to  he  sent  back  to  China.  The  case  was  appealed 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  California,  and  the  supreme  court 
of  the  State  of  Califoruia  affirmed  the  decision  of  Judge  Morrison.    They 
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then  got  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  took  it  before  the  United 
States  circuit  court,  presided  over  by  Judge  Field.  Judge  Field  dis- 
charged twenty-one  of  them  and  kept  one,  so  that  an  appeal  conld  be 
taken  to  the  Tinted  States  Supreme  Court,  and  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  affirmed  the  decision  of  Judge  Field,  or  rather  sustained 
5e decision  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  in  this  city. 

Q.  That  decision  was  to  the  effect  that  they  were  free  persons  and 
had  a  right  to  come  and  go  as  they  pleased  .' — A.  That  no  State  had 
a  right  to  prohibit  the  landing  of  passengers  of  any  character  what- 
■ver. 

j  Q.  Without  any  regard  to  their  character? — A.  Without  any  regard 
to  their  character. 

I  Q.  Did  that  decision  goto  the  length  of  deciding  that  the  State  of 
California  would  have  no  power  to  prohibit  a  known  criminal,  or  prosti- 
tute, or  vagrant  from  landing.' — A.  It  st;;ted  almost  in  so  many  words 
that  tin'  State  had  no  such  power  ;  that  that  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
i hat  no  State  had  a  right  to  exclude  any  party  from  their 
liiores.     Consequently  there  was  no  further  attempt  to  stop  anybody. 

By  Mr.  Bbooks: 

Q.  They  do  not  go  so  tar  as  that  ?— A.  I  think  that  is  it. 

Q.  ( ).  no. — A.  The  decision  is  here. 

The  ("II  VIRM  \N.   We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  that  decision. 

Mr.  Brooks.  It  is  all  matter  of  record. 

(See  Appendix  C.) 

Mi.  BBS: 

(>.  You  are  not  occupying  this  position  now  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

<v>.  still,  you  know  m  what  direction  the  flow  ol  Chinese  immigration 
>  ;tt  present;  more  coming  or  more  returning  .'—A.  They  have  their 
►eriods.     For  instance,  at  this  season  of  the  year  a  great  many  go  hack. 

here  air  more  returning  than  coming  this  way.  They  go  back,  a>  I 
uiderstand  it,  to  celebrate  their  New  fear. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  lad  that  more  are  returning  than  coming!— A.  Vis 
ir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  t'ne  fact  tliat  the  six  companies  and  leading  mercantile 
rms  sent  dispatches  stopping  the  immigration T — A.  JTes,  Bir.  The 
•eriod  of  Chinese  immigration,  that  is.  when-more  are  coming  than  at 
ny  other  time,  is  May,  .lime,  .Inly,  and  August.  I  have  known  as  high 
s  five  thousand  to  come  here  in  the  month  of  Jane. 

By  the  Chairman  ; 

Q.  Do  these  people  go  and  com.'  ?  Do  they  visit  backward  and  for- 
•<ird  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  a  great  many  of  them  do.  Those  who  have  staid 
while  and  made  some  money  go  back  and  then  return. 

Q.  So  that  all  that  come  here  are  not  new  immigrants t — A.  <>,  no;  a 
Teat  many  of  them  come  back. 

By  Mr.  Bee: 
Q.  What  is  the  condition  you  usually  found  them  in,  for  cleanliness, 

D  the  landing  of  the  ship  at  the  w  hart  ?— A.  The  steamship  companies 
-teat  thai  of  care  in  taking  charge  of  them  ;  thai  is  to  say, 
nforce  habits  of  cleanliness  among  them.  They  are  driven  on  deck 
ml  their  quarters  are  cleansed  nearly  even  day.  They  do  not  want 
ie  ship  to  get  the  small-pox,  as  quarantines  are  a  very  expei  give  affair. 
>n  the  arrival  here  the  Chinaman  generally  puts  bis  best  elothes  on 
ud  goes  ashore  in  the  best  kind  ol  style. 
12  c  i 
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Q.  Did  you  find  much  disease  among  them? — A.  During  the  tir 
that  I  was  in  office  I  knew  of  no  case  or  small -pox  among  them  on  lam 
ing. 

Q.  No  disease  such  as  is  usually  the  result  of  a  long  voyage? — A.  Nc 
contagious  disease.  I  will  state  that  in  China  before  they  go  aboai 
ship  they  are  examined.  They  arc  stripped  to  the  waist,  ami  it  a  Chin; 
man  is  anywhere  unhealthy,  or  liable  to  be  an  incumbrance  upon  tl 
society,  they  will  reject  him.  If  he  has  an  eye  out  or  a  lame  arm.  or 
he  is  lame  any  way,  they  will  reject  him  and  not  allow  him  to  conn 
After  he  is  passed  by  the  American  consul  he  18  stamped  with  an  ludit 
ink  mark  and  then  goes  to  the  office  and  gets  his  ticket. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  about  the  mark  ? — A.   It  is  merely  a  mark  by  the  consul. 

Q.  I  will  ask  whether  the  six  companies,  in  thus  advancing  money 
bring  the  Chinamen  here,  do  that  generally  alter  demand  for  emploJ 
ment  here;  as,  if  they  receive  an  order  lor  so  many  laborers,  do  they  brill 
them  here,  or  LB  it  without  having  any  previous  arrangement  made  hei 
for  their  labor  1 — A.  If  there  is  a  large  demand  for  labor  here  they  wil 
hold  ont  inducements  in  China  lor  them  to  come.  The  companies  make 
money  out  ol  them,  undoubtedly,  or  otherw  ise  they  would  not  encourage 
their  coming  here.  And  Bomeofthe  agents  on  the  wharf  have  com- 
plained to  me  that  there  are  too  many  Chinese  comiug  here ;  that  they 
cannot  get  work  for  them,  but  that,  notwithstanding,  the\  come  in  large 

quantities.    Too  many  chinamen  come,  they  aay. 

Q.  Tiny  bring  them  without  previous  engagement  often  .'—A.  ( >,  yes; 
the}  do  not  engage  labor  here  and  go  to  China.     The  labor  is  en. 
after  the  Chinaman  arrives  here. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  They  do  not  import  them  here   at  the  demands  of  any  companies 
here  ?— A.  No. 

J5\  the  Cn AIRMAN  : 

Q.  If  the  companies  could  not  readily  procure  labor  for  them  after 
they  get  here,  they  would  not  advance  them   the  money  in  China  ? — .' 
No,  sir. 

Q.  It  would   therefore  make   the   influx   dependent   on   the   labor-de- 
mands her*-.'— A.   Yes,  sir;  that  has   a  great    deal    to  do  with  it.     Ni  ' 
Withstanding,  a  Chinaman  there  will  take  his  chances  to  come  out  he 
because  he  has  got  an  idea  When  a  Chinaman  comes  back  with  some  mon 
that  they  can  all  do  the  same  thing.     It  is  their  desire  to  get  here 
better  their  condition. 

Q.  But  the  compauies  make  the  advance  to  assist  them  on  the  prol 
ability  of  getting  employment  when  they  come? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

By  Mr.  Bee: 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  Pacific  Mail  and  the  Oriental  and  Occid&i 
lines,  in  which  a  Chinaman  cannot  leave  the  country  in  debt,  suppose 
Chinaman  owed  you  a  hundred  dollars,  and  you  went  to  the  party  that 
represented  him  and  said  that  this  man  was  indebted  to  you  8100. 
would  they  let  him  go  on  the  ship  until  he  paid  it? — A.  I  do  not  think 
they  would  care  anything  about  my  hundred  dollars.  1  think  thej 
would  let  him  go.  But,  1  think,  if  a  Chinaman  belonged  to  the  sam< 
company  and  said  the  Chinaman  who  was  going  back  was  indebted  t( 
him  a  hundred  dollars,  it  would  be  different. 

Q.  You  do  not  know   as  a  fact  that  they  do  include  debts  owed  t< 
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white  people  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  know  very  well  they  would  not  let 
some  Chinamen  go  on  account  of  being  iu  debt.  The  companies  have 
that  arrangement  with  all  the  passenger-ships. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  Then  that  indebtedness  must  be  to  the  company  itself,  or  some 
member  of  it? — A.  The  company  or  some  member  of  it. 

Q.  It  is  lor  the  protection  of  the  company  or  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  he  was  indebted  to  some  other  company  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  how  that  would  be. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Do  all  act  in  concert! — A.  All  the  six  companies  appear  to  act  in 
unison. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  There  is  no  conflict  between  them  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  Are  these  people  thrifty  or  unthrifty  here  ? — A.  Some  of  them  get 
demoralized  after  they  get  here  and  become  a  portion  of  the  criminal 
population.  Some  of  them  are  as  industrious  and  as  honest  as  almost 
anybody.  That  is  to  say,  they  do  not  commit  any  crime.  They  are 
very  particular  in  regard  to  that.  But,  then,  there  is  a  larger  portion 
of  them  who  cannot  make  money  fast  enough,  and  think  that  they  can 
do  better  by  stealiug. 

Q.  J)o  you  think  contact  with  our  people  will  make  them  worse? — A. 
I  do  not  think  it  does  make  them  any  worse.  A  good  many  of  them,  I 
think,  were  rather  low  in  morals  before  they  left  China. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Those  tacts  are  not  exceptions  among  the  Chinese?-  Other  people 
who  come  here  have  low  morals  I — A.  Fes,  sir. 

Q.  A  great  many  of  them  J — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  shipment  of  Chinese  in  Ilong- 
Kong? — A.  The  information  I  have  has  been  told  me  by  officers  aud 
captains  of  vessels,  and  Chinamen  themselves. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  requirements  of  the  British  law  there  in  regard  to 
the  shipment  of  Chinese  ? — A.  The  British  are  very  stringent  there. 

Q.  Do  they  allow  auy  man  to  gp  from  there  that  is  not  a  free  man  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  allow  any  man  to  go  from  there  who  is  helplessly  diseased  ? 
—A.  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

Q.  Are  not  these  six  companies  benevolent  societies? — A.  I  should 
judge,  according  to  my  ideas  of  those  things,  they  are  to  a  great  extent 
i  benefit  to  Chinamen. 

Q.  Do  they  not  take  care  of  the  sick  ? — A.  That  I  do  not  know  par- 
ticularly about.  I  think  if  a  man  is  in  debt  to  the  company,  they  would 
look  out  for  him  and  try  to  get  him  well,  iu  order  to  get  their  money 
hack.  If  he  was  not  iu  debt  to  the  company,  I  do  not  think  they  would 
Bare  much  about  him. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  sick  Chinamen  are  taken  care  of  by  the 
aix  companies ? — A.  Some  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  hear  of  any  of  them  not  taken  careof? — A.  I  have  heard 
af  some  cases  where  they  were  thrown  in  the  street  and  abandoned 
to  die. 
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Q.  I  suppose  yon  bare  beard  of  one  or  two  eases.  As  a  rule,  are 
nottbe  sick  Chinamen  taken  care  of  by  the  six  Chinese  companies'? — A. 
As  a  rule,  probably  they  are. 

Q.  Are  not  the  Cbiuese  poor  taken  care  of? — A.  I  am  not  familiar 
enough  with  their  matters  here  to  decide  upon  that  question.  A  good 
many  of  them  are  in  the  pest-house  and  in  hospitals. 

Q.  They  are  taken  there  by  compulsion f — A.  To  the  small  pox  hos- 
pital, but  not  the  county  hospital.' 

Q.  Are  there  any  Chinese  there T— A.  1  think  there  are.  There  have 
been  some  lepers  here  who  wen-  out  at  the  almshouse  or  pest-house. 
They  did  not  take  care  of  them. 

Q.   Did  you  see  any  of  them  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pass  any  as  commissioner  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Would  you  not  know  it  if  you  had  done  so  I — A.  It  they  had  been 
in  an  advanced  stage,  1  might,  but  not  otherwise.  Leprosy  is  a  disease 
which  affects  the  body  and  not  the  face. 

Q.  Arc  you  familiar  with  the  disease  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Sandwich  Islands! — A.   No.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  by  report  that  it  prevails  there  largely?— A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  prevails  in  China  ? — A.  I  have  heard  that  it 
prevails  there,  but  to  what  extent   1  do  not  know. 

(,>.  Is  there  any  provision  here  to  prevent  its  importation  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands? — A.   None  that   I  know. 

Q.  In  those  islands  there  is  a  portion  set  apart  expressly  for  them, 
where  it  is  confined  ? — A.   I  am  told  that  there  is. 

ANDREW  J.  BRYANT  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  PlXLKI  : 

Question.  How  long  have  yon  resided  in  California?— Answer. 
Twenty-six  years. 

Q.   What  is  your  official  position    now  | — A.   I  am  mayor  of  the  city. 

Q.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  number  of  Chinese  resident  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco,  and  does  it  vary  from  month  to  month  during  the 
year  I — A.  1  thought  during  the  fall  and  winter  months  last  \ear  there! 
were  from  (10,000  to  70,000,  and  by  going  through  the  quarters  it  seemed 
to  me  there  are  not  more  than  hall   now  of  what  t  here  w  as  then. 

,Q.  So  that  the  number  varies  from  30,000  to  60,000  If—  A.  I  should 
say  so. 

Q.  According  to  the  season? — A.  Yes,  and  business  in  the  country.. 
If  railroads  are  building,  some  go  to  the  country,  and  when  railroads' 
are  not  building  they  come  back  to  the  city. 

Q.  When  what  is  called  the  excitement  of  last  April  occurred,  was 
there  abundant  precaution  taken  by  the  municipal  authorities  to  pre- 
serve quiet  and  order  in  the  town  .' — A.  There  was. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  interview  with  the  Chinese  companies  or  their 
delegates  ? — A.  I  bad  two  or  three  times. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  those  interviews? — A.  They  conversed 
with  me  about  their  being  protected.  L  told  them  they  should  be  pro- 
tected. There  were  200  extra  policemen  put  on  the  night  of  the  mass 
meeting.  They  feared  an  outbreak.  1  told  thern  the  city  authorities 
would  do  everything  to  keep  order  throughout  the  city  at  all  times. 

Q.  And  during  that  time  state  whether  you  did  have  any  extra  police 
officers. — A.  I  think  there  were  200  extra  ones  put  on  that  day  and 
night. 

Q.  Was  the  result  of  that  to  keep  quiet,  or  otherwise? — A.  It 
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case  there  should  be  an  outbreak  that  it  might  be  squelched.  There  were 
a  good  many  people  who  thought  that  there  would  be  trouble  that 
night,  and  to  take  precaution  I  thought  it  better  to  have  extra  police- 
men. 

Q.  Was  there  any  trouble  that  night  ? — A.  Not  at  all.  It  was  as 
quirt  a  night  as  we  ever  had  in  the  city. 

Q.  lias  there  been  any  trouble  since  that  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Lias  there,  since  you  have  been  a  resident  of  San  Francisco,  to 
your  knowledge,  been  any  thiug  like  organized  riot  or  attack  against  the 
Chinese  % — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  State,  if  you  please,  in  reference  to  any  knowledge  you  may  have 
of  secret  Chinese  tribunals. — A.  In  conversation  with  the  Chinese  Biz 
companies  they  told  me  that  there  was  such  a  tribunal  for  a  lung  time 
in  the  city. 

Q.  What  was  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal? — A.  They  said  it  was 
to  settle  their  own  difficulties  that  occurred  between  Chinamen,  either  by 
fine  or  punishment  among  themselves,  and  they  had  been  informed  by 
the  city  officials  in  years  past  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  tribunal  exists  yet? — A.  Not  to  ac- 
knowledge. I  do  not  know  that  it  does  farther  than  what  they  Stated, 
that  it  had  existed.  They  also  stated  about  the  ordinance,  about  their 
regulations  in  regard  to  the  laundries,  that  they  only  allowed  so  many 
on  a  block,  and  made  each  man  get  a  license  from  one  of  their  societies. 
I  think  the  society  is  called  the  Laundry  Society.  Until  he  got  that 
license  he  could  not  start  a  laundry. 

Q.  And  when  he  obtained  it  he  had  to  conduct  the  laundry  according 
to  their  rules  ami  regulations  that   they  had  established  \ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  leading  feature  of  that  organization  ? — A.  They  count 
the  doors.  Tor  instance,  I  know  one  place  where  they  paid  a  mau 
$300  for  tin1  mere  fact  of  cutting  an  extra  door  for  two  or  three  months 
into  his  building  so  that  they  could  count  one  more  door,  and  get  an- 
other wash  house  for  a  certain  length  of  time 

Q.  Mr.  Minor,  as  to  the  condition  of  what  we  call  the  Chinese  quar- 
ter, or  Chinatown,  as  to  the  habits  of  cleanliness,  what  is  your  observa- 
tion in  that  respect  ? — A.  It  is  very  dirty,  and  has  been  so  for  years.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  so  bad  now.  I  think  within  the  last  few  months  it 
has  been  made  cleaner  than  it  has  been  for  years.  In  fact  1  have  in- 
structed the  police  to  keep  it  as  clean  as  possible  on  account  of  the 
health  of  the  city.  Two  or  three  years  ago  when  I  went  through  it,  it 
was  one  of  the  worst-looking  quarters  I  ever  saw.  It  was  late  in  the 
fall  and  it  was  densely  crowded.  There  were  a  great  many  Chinamen 
then  in  the  town. 

Q.  What  observation  have  you  to  make,  as  the  magistrate  of  the  city., 
in  reference  to  the  difficulties  of  managing  this  population  '. — A.  You 
can  get  no  testimony  from  them.  It  is  very  hard  to  keep  our  lire 
ordinances  or  any  of  the  city  ordinances  in  force  in  their  quarters.  For 
instance,  they  will  take  a  building,  a  room  like  this,  and  immediately  go 
bo  work  and  erect  two  stories  out  of  it  by  putting  up  studding.  Of 
ourse  in  the  case  of  fire  the  under  floor  will  burn  out  and  down  will 
■ome  the  building  and  the  firemen  cannot  go  between.  It  is  impossible 
Q  prevent  that ;  they  will  build  it  up  at  night  or  on  Sunday.  It  is  im- 
possible to  keep  those  ordinances  in  force  among  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  find  to  be  the  difficulty  about  enforcing  the  ordi- 
tiance against  gambling  and  prostitution  1 — A.  It  is  all  but  impossible, 
flie  bars  on  their  doors  are  such  that  no  one  can  get  into  the  gambling- 
iiouses.     As  to  prostitution,  1  do  not  think  it  is  as  public  now  as  it  was 
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years  ago.     We  have  tried  to  keep  it  as  quirt  as  we  could,  and  to  kee 
it  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible.     Still  1  think  it  is  carried  ou  to'l 
certain  extent  yet,  in  spite  of  tin-  police,  as  also  is  gambling. 

Q.  You  find  it  difficult  to  convict  them  .'—A.  \Yc  lind  il  difficult  to 
get  testimony.  White  people  will  inform  upon  one  another,  and  by 
that  means  you  will  find  out  where  their  places  are,  but  these  people 
do  not  seem  to  inform  against  one  another.  Their  difficulties  seem  to 
be  fettled  among  themselves,  [tried  to  gel  the  six  companies  to  take 
their  sick.  1  told  them  1  thought  we  would  he  able  to  furnish  them 
ground  to  build  a  hospital  upon  if  they  would  move  them  out  and  re- 
move them  from  the  heart  of  rhe  city.  1  thought  it  better  for  tin 
to  pnt  up  the  bnilding  in  the  outskirts,  and  take  them  out  there,  but  I 
could  not  get  them  to  do  it.  1  also  endeavored  to  get  them  sent  back 
for  leprosy. 

Q.  State,  if  yon  please,  il  il  was  done,  how  nianj  lepers  were  foun 
existing  in  this  city,  what  disposition  was  made  of  them,  and  how  I 
you  met  the  co-operation  ol  the  Chinese  authorities  in  doing  what  vo 
tlid  .' — A.  We  had  no  assistance  in>m  the  Chinese  at  all.  Wo  found 
the  pest  honse  some  eleven  or  twelve.    There  were  one  or  two  wonfl 

that    Di.   M  cares,  the  Ilea  1 1  h  -oilier  r,  advised   llie  to  take  tOthe  pest   holl 

The\  were  retained  in  the  pest*honse  with  those  who  were  there,  anl 
ahout  two  months  ago  we  ^«'t   the  mad  company  to  take  them  back  j 

China. 

i).    Was  that  done  with    the   consent  of  the  Chinese  authorities  t- 

They  had  do  knowledge  of  it  until  they  were  shipped. 

Q.  How  many  lepers  were  shipped  1 — a.  Fourteen  or  fifteen;  I  i 
not  positive  about  the  number. 

Q.  Have  there  been  anj  panpers  or  other  classes  senl  that 

We  could  not  send  them  hack. 

Bj  Senator  OooPBB  i 

Q.  Do  yon  consider  these  people  thrifty  or  thriftless  1 — A.  I  thin 
rim  greater  portion  of  them  are  working  people.  A  large  class  is  gatta 
ered  in  this  city  who  are  gamblers,  but,  1  thiuk,as  u  general  thing  the, 
are  indust i  urns  working  people. 

Q.  From  your  observation,  do  you  think  thc\  can  he  assimilated  to 
©or  civilization  at  all  .' — A.   No,  sir;   I  think  not 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  impossible  I —  A.  1  think  it  would  be  impos- 
sible. 1  have  never  seen  one  Chinaman,  in  my  judgment,  assimilate  In 
:»n\  wa.\  in  our  form  of  government  and  habits, 

Q.  They  are  totallj  distiucl  in  their  habits  I — A.  In  every  way. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  snrplns  ol  labor  on  your  coast  ? — A. 
I  think  we  have  a  surplus  <>t  labor  now. 

Q,  It  exceeds  the  demand  .' — A.  Yes,  sir.     We  have  a  large  quantity 
here  in  the  city.    I  think  the  country  is  well  supplied  with  labor. 
By  Air.  Meade  : 

Q.  How  do  wages  compare  with  former  years  .' — A.  Wages  are  ahout 
rhe  same.     Men  j;et  here  $2  and  (3.60  a  day. 

Q.  Does  not  that  indicate  about  the  same  relation  between  supply 
and  demand  .' — A.  Our  labor  is  kept  op.  Laborers  keep  up  the  price  at 
about  that;  farm-hands,  at  about  $30  to  $40  a  month.  That  has  been 
the  run  of  prices  for  two  or  three  years,  and  I  do  not  know  that  we 
have  any  more  surplus  labor  than  we  have  had  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  We  also  consider  that  we  have  more  or  less  labor  that  can  be 
used  to  go  out  into  the  country. 

Q.  Would  you  not  be  glad  to  have  more  ? — A.  I  think  if  it  was  not 
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for  the  Chinainen  we  would  have  it.  For  instance,  traveling  around 
this  year  I  noticed  up  at  the  sulphur-banks  on  Clear  Lake  they  were 
doing  large  miuing  operations  there,  quite  a  profitable  mine,  and  they 
were  working  nearly  all  Chinamen;  aud  they  told  me  they  paid  them  a 
dollar  a  day  and  the  Chinamen  found  themselves.  Then,  again,  1  vis- 
ited at  Mr.  Ilayward's  works,  in  Nevada  County,  where  he  had  a  large 
Dumber  of  men,  either  Germans  or  Italians;  L  think  but  two  Chinamen. 
,  Q.  What  kind  of  work  was  his  '. — A.  His  work  was  building  a  large 
dam  there,  and  he  had  employed  wholly  that  sort  of  labor.  The  fore- 
man told  me  he  had  no  trouble  getting  all  the  white  labor  he  wanted. 

Q.  Will  the  whites  work  in  these  sulphur-mines? — A.  Certainly.  It 
is  just  as  easy  as  any  work.  Of  course  they  could  not  work  lor  a  dollar 
a  day. 

By  Mr.  Pixley: 
'    Q.  Take  these  sulphur-beds,  which  is  a  sulphur  and  quicksilver  mine — 
how  many  Chinese  do  they  work  ? — A.  They  were  working  over  a  large 
area.     It  is  a  sort  of  mining.     They  were  cutting  down  this  quicksilver 
and  sulphur,  and  employing,  I  should  think,  probably  a  hundred  men. 

Q.  If  then-  were  no  Chinese  m  the  country,  w  hat  would  have  been  the 
result,  so  far  as  that  company  goes  ? — A.  They  would  have  hired  white 
labor. 

Q.  And  paid  them  better  wages  ? — A.  And  paid  them  better  wages. 

By  Mr.  Meade: 

Q.  If  there  wore  no  Chinese  in  the  country  the  price  of  labor  would 
be  higher  .' — A.  I  think  not.  I  think  larger  labor  would  come  here  that 
now  stays  away.  I  think  our  Chinese  labor  has  a  tendency  to  keep  la- 
borers from  the  East  and  from  Europe  from  coining  here.  They  do  uot 
like  to  coiiie  here.  I  have  oiteii  been  told  in  traveling  tin ough  the 
East,  "  There  is  no  use  going  to  California;  there  arc  too  many  China- 
men there  lor  workiiiginen." 

Q.  Ht ill  you  have  a  considerable  influx:  of  Europeau  labor  and  from 
the  East  .'—A.  Considerable. 

Q.  Every  day  brings  some? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  any  returning  to  the  East  \ — A.  I  think  some  return. 

Mr.  Meade.  1  asked  the  question  because  we  have  about  the  same 
number  going  to  Europe  from  New  York  as  are  coming  at  present. 

By  Mr.  Brooks: 

Q.  Quite  as  many  return  from  here  as  come? — A.  No,  not  so  many  re- 
turn from  here  as  come,  but  in  traveling  over  the  road  and  meeting  an 
emigrant-train,  1  have  noticed  them  returning,  but  not  in  equal  numbers 
to  those  who  come. 

By  th«-  Chairman: 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  immigration  now  1  Is  it  equal  to  what 
it  1ms  been  in  former  years  ?  Is  your  State  growing  as  rapidly  as  be- 
fore?— A.  The  State  is  growing,  but  I  do  not  think  immigrants  are 
coming  as  fast  as  they  did  a  tew  years  ago.  I  have  not  noticed  in  par- 
ticular, but  I  used  to  notice  every  day  in  the  papers  that  a  large  number 
had  arrived  ;it  Sacramento. 

Q.  Taking  the  last  live  years,  has  there  been  a  steady  and  rapid  in- 
e  of  the  state  .'—A.  I  think  a  steady  increase.  I  think  the  city  has 
been  steadily  growing. 

Q.  Where  does  the  immigration  stop  ?  Does  it  come  to  the  city  or  go 
to  the  country  l — A.  I  think  Sacramento  is  about  the  distributing  point. 
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L  think  tbey  distributed  more  of  that  class  of  inimigrauts  and  working 
people  than  from  this  city. 

Q.  Are  tlicy  generally  day-laborers,  01  people  who  gooff  on  farms  and 
buy  land  and' make  homes  f— A.  I  think  most  who  have  come  within 
the  last  year  are  people  who  seek  land  tor  homo — farm* 

Q.  Arc  they  Americans  or  Europeans! — A.  Europeans  more.     I  think 
a  good  many  Germans.     That  opinion  is  formed  from  merely  lookii 
them  as  they  were  coming  in. 
By  Mr.  Bee: 

Q.  Why  did  yon  take  these  precautions  in  April  during  the  time  of 
this  meeting  .'—A.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  feeling  in  the  city,  and  I 
thought  that  it  was  better  to  be  cautions,  and  BO  as  not  to  have  an  out- 
break, to  have  a  sufficient  force  to  put  an  cud  to  any  little  riot  that 
might  start  down  town,  than  to  lei  it  grow  Into  a  regular  riot 

(>.  Did  you  know  of  anj  aimed  bodies  of  men  f —  A.  No,  sir.  I  got 
letters  that  there  were  such,  but  could  never  trace  it.  I  put  two  of  the 
best  detectives  of  the  citjj  police  to  work,  and  requested  them  it"  they 
could  find  any  Information  of  such  a  body  of  men  to  let  me  know,  and 
tin  \  failed  to  give  me  any  information  of  that  kind. 

<^>.  You  aaj  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  -amblers  among  the 
Chinese  .'—A.  I  think  there  are. 

().  Can  ihe\  be  suppressed  ! — A.  It  would  I  d  deal  of  work 

to  do  it.     I  do  not  know  that  you  could  do  it  entirely. 

<v>.  Xou  have  sullieieiit  ordinances  to  do  it  .'—A.  Our  ordinances  are 
very  good  on  that,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  do  my  ver\  best  to  sup- 
press  it.  km  it  i>  vei\  haul  work — as  It  is  with  white  gamble 

Q,  There  are  white  gambling-honses  .'—A.  Fes,  sir. 

(,».  Plenty  of  gambling  £— A.  Plenty  of  it 

Q,  On  Pine  and  Bush  Btreetsl — A.  l  think  it  exists  on  those  streets. 

(,>.  And  Sutter  1 — A.  I  think  twentj  or  thirty  were  arrested. 

<v>.    Ili-  known  pretty  publicly  where  these  arc—  I'.n  —  -V  md  b'oberts's, 

andMcCullough'sf— -A.  1  have  never  visited  them.     I  do  not  know. 

<v>.   You  sec  notices  .' — A.   We  generally  see  notices  that  tin 
those  streets. 

Q.  You  find  the  same  difficulties  in  suppressing  white  gambling  t 

you  do  in  suppressing  it  among  the  Chinese  I — A.    See,  Sir. 
(,>.  Wan1  of  honest,  straightforward  testimony,  false  swearing 

jun  .' — ,\.  When  we  arrest  a  white  man  we  generally  convict  him.     II 
acknowledges  the  corn  and  pays  his  tine.     They  do  not  generally 
off.    The  Chinese  are  more  careful. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  miners'  wages  ?— A.  What  kind  of  miners  do 
you  mean  .' 

Q.  Take  the  mass  of  miners  in  Virginia  City  and  the  mountains  ? — A. 
All  the  way  from  two  to  four  dollars  a  day. 

Q.  Four  .' — A.  Not  as  high  as  four. 

Q.  Could  the  sulphur-banks  be  worked  profitably  with  white  labor?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  lain  idle  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  They  have  not 
been  worked  very  long,  but  the  superintendent  of  the  works  told  me 
that  the  quicksilver  was  an  entire  profit  to  them;  that  the  sulphur  p; 
theentire  expense  of  the  working.     .Mr.  Lightnei  told  me  that. 

Q.  I  believe  we  have  had  about  thirty-seven  thousand   immigrants 
this  Statein  the  past  year,     [think  that  lam  not  exactly  correct  in  that 
but  the  balance  in  our  favor  is  about  thirty-seven  thousand  !— A. 
should  think  that  was  a  little  large. 
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Q.  I  saw  it  in  the  paper  the  other  day,  but  1  do  not  think  it  iucludes 
Chinese  .' — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  suffering  among  those  people  after  they  arrive 
here! — A.  I  have  a  great  many  complaints  from  quite  a  number  of 
them. 

Q.  Those  who  frequent  the  city  f — A.  Not  as  much  from  those  who 
arrive  as  from  people  who  have  been  here  for  some  time.  They  com- 
plain that  they  cannot  get  work.  There  is  not  a  day  that  I  do  not  have 
a  great  many  complaints.  Sonic  1  do  not  think  amount  to  much,  but 
others,  I   think,  are   really  cases  of  charity. 

Q.  Is  not  this  Chinese  labor  a  desirable  labor  in  many  callings,  from 
domestic  servants  down  ! — A.  1  am  of  the  opinion  if  we  hadn't  it  we 
would  have  white  labor  that  would  take  its  place  better.  That  has  been 
my  theory.     It  is  only  my  judgment. 

Q.  1)«>  you  employ  Chinese  servants  .' — A.  1  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  recently  1 — A.  Never.  1  had  a  Chinaman  in  my  employ 
once  when  1  was  keeping  bouse  at  San  Mateo.  When  Sunday  came  I 
had  (puti- a  number  oi  visitors  He  saw  annmber  of  wagons,  and  he  in- 
formed me  alter  breakfast  if  1  would  paj  him  he  would  go. 

By  Mr.  Brooks: 

Q.  Did  he  go  ? — A.  He  did  not  go  until  Monday  morning.  I  let  him 
go  then. 

By  Mr.  Bee: 

Q.  You  have  been  a  resident  of  California  for  some  years  I — A.  Zes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  Twenty-six. 

Q.  Did  we  do  much  manufacturing  many  years  ago? — A.  Very  little. 

Q.  W'e  brought  everything  we  ate  and  drank  from  elsewhere  .' — A. 
Mostly  nil  fame  from  the  East. 

Q.  Which  manufacturer  first  started  the  woolen  mills,  and  by  what 
kind  of  labor  ? — A.  1  think  the  first  manufactory  was  started  with  white 
labor,  and  they  drifted  into  Chiuese  labor,  if  my  recollection  serves  mo. 

(,).  As  other  branches  developed  .' — A.  Yes,  sir,  as  other  branches  de- 
veloped. 1  have  never  been  m  the  manufacturing  business,  but  from 
observation  when  thej  tirst  commenced  to  manufacture  they  commenced 
with  white  labor,  and  from  that  they  drifted  into  Chinese  labor.  That 
was  dune  in  about  L867-C8. 

Q.  YVe  consume  now,  do  we  Dot,  large  amounts  of  articles  imported 
from  the  East;  their  agricultural  implements,  machinery,  candles, 
starch  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  taet,  Mr.  Mayor,  that  there  are  openings  now  for  all  the 
white  labor  that  we  can  get  here  that  is  idle  on  our  st  reels,  in  manufac- 
turing interests  which  are  not  in  operation  here  I — A.  If  we  had  capital 
1  have  no  doubt  that  we  could  employ  a  great  deal  more  white  labor 
than  we  do. 

C>.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  moment  that  a  man  undertakes  to  estab- 
lish a  manufactory  here  and  becomes  successful  by  Chinese  labor,  then 
this  hue  and  cry  is  raised  against  them  I — A.  I  think  there  is  a  prejudice 
against  employing  Chinese  labor  in  manufacturing,  but  whether  or  no 
they  would  uol   be  as  successful  without   it  as  they  would  be  with  it  IS  A 

question.  There  are  some  sorts  ol  manufactures  thai  we  oanuol  manu- 
facture here  as  cheaply  as  you  can  East.  For  instance,  our  iron  manu- 
facture. All  such  work  as  that  can  be  manufactured  East  cheaper  than 
here.  In  Pennsylvania,  and  other  States  where  coal  is  so  plenty,  they 
•  •an  manufacture  more  cheaply  than  here.  Here  00W  IS  v»  ry  high,  and 
ii  is  a  drawback. 
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Q.  We  carry  on  the  iron  business  to  a  very  considerable  extent  ? — A. 
To  a  considerable  extent,  because  we  must  get  it  done,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  our  machine-shops  are  conducted  wholly  by  white  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  many  Chinese  who  are  masons,  house-carpenters, 
house-painters,  plumbers  ? — A.  1  have  never  seen  many  Chinese  at  that. 
1  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  one  working  as  a  plumber.  1  think  I  have 
seen  them  working  at  carpenter -work,  but  M  plumbers  and  painters  I 
do  not  think  I  ever  saw  them. 

Q.  You  recollect  at  the  tinir  this  beautiful  building  was  being  con- 
structed, all  the  labor-leagues  in  this  city,  carpenters,  masons,  plumbers, 
held  meetings  in  which  they  sent  resolutions  to  the  Bast,  that  this  mar- 
ket was  overstocked  with  labor,  and  they  considered  that  no  more  need 
come  here,  with  a  view  of  getting  labor.  You  saw  that  .' — A.  I  think 
there  was  quite  an  excitement  about  the  time  this  building  commenced, 
Mr.  Ralston,  I  think,  brought  out  quite  a  number  of  mechanics  from 
Chicago. 

Q.  Did  the  Chinese  have  anything  to  do  with  that  ?— A.  1  do  not 
think  they  had. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  then-  are  a  great  many  occupations  which  we 
have  DOt  entered  upon  which  could  be  successfully  carried  on  by  Chi- 
nese cheap  labor  yet  .'—A.  1  think  we  are  enteriug  upon  all  sorts  of 
manufacturing  as  fast  as  our  State  will  permit  it.  We  are  a  young 
State,  ami  I  think  we  are  branching  into  manufacturing  as  fast  u 
State  will  permit. 

Q.  Can  we  successfully  compete  with  the  Mast ern  St.it es  when  money 
is  worth  \  \  per  cent,  a  month  here  1 — A.  I  do  not  think  moue^  is  ■ 
1£  per  cent. 

Q.  One  per  cent.  T — A.  You  can  get  plenty  of  money  here.  This  build- 
ing is  built  on  7  per  cent.      You  call  eet  money  lioin  !t  to  10  per  cent. 

tt).  ('an  you  get  money  to  establish  manufacturing  em  ploy  ment  in  the 
city  for  9  per  cent.  1 — A.  I  think  for  !>  or  10.  I  think  lor  10  per  cent. 
1  can  get  money  here  as  well  as  in  the  Mast.  No  man  can  gel  money 
without  security.  .Money  on  Wall  street,  in  New  York,  commands  its 
high  price,  and  higher  than  our  interest  rates  here.  1  have  often  known 
them  to  pay  one  per  cent,  a  day  there  for  money. 

Q,  That  is  gambling  I — A.  We  have  that  here  when  you  speak  of  1J 
per  cent,  a  month. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  The  bank  rates  are  1  per  cent? — A.  Our  bank  rates  are  1  per 
cent. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  You  are  from  New  England  I — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  G  per  cent,  there  a  good  return  for  an  investment  in  manu- 
facturing ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  used  to  be  so  considered;  C  and  7  per  cent., 
1  think,  was  the  usual  return. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  capitalists  who  embark  in  manufacturing  on 
this  coast  with  that  assurance  of  0  per  cent.? — A.  I  do  not  just  under- 
stand your  question. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  you  think  we  could  induce  any  capitalist  to  es- 
tablish manufacturing  here  upon  a  capital  based  upon  a  return  of  0  per 
cent,  per  annum? — A.  He  can  use  his  money  much  better. 

Q.  Then  we  will  have  to  go  without  the  manufactures? — A.  I  do  not 
think  in  Massachusetts  now  they  base  manufacturing  on  G  per  cent.  I 
have  some  manufactures  in  the  East  that  bring  me  more  than  that — 
that  bring  me  more  than  10  per  cent. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  tbe  manufacture  of  agricultural  im- 
plements being  established  on  this  coast  to  retain  iu  California 
$6,000;000  per  annum? — A.  I  should  like  to  see  such  a  manufactory. 

Q.  You  would  not  care  particularly,  as  a  man  who  desires  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  and  coast,  whether  by  Chinese  labor  or  not,  if  there 
were  a  saving  of  so  much  inouey  ? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  much  better 
for  the  State  if  you  manufactured  with  white  labor,  to  build  up  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  State  permanently. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  beyond  our  reach.  We  admit  that,  and  so  doyou  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  admit  but  what  manufacturing  can  be  carried  on  by  white 
labor. 

Q.  You  admit  we  cannot  establish  that  manufacture  here  because 
money  is  too  dear.  It  is  cheaper  to  buy  in  the  East,  where  they  are 
willing  to  take  0  per  cent.  II ow  many  caudles  do  we  burn  on  this 
coast ;  how  many  boxes? — A.  It  has  been  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  since 
I  was  iu  the  grocery  business,  and  I  have  not  kept  posted  lately  iu  that 
line. 

Q.  You  are  very  well  posted? — A.  I  know  we  burn  a  great  many 
candles,  but  how  many  I  cannot  answer. 

Q.  We  bring  them  mostly  from  the  East? — A.  I  think  the  large  bulk 
of  our  candles  are  shipped  from  the  East.  Some  are  manufactured 
here,  but  not  as  many  as  are  shipped. 

1  Q.  Several  million  dollars  per  annum  are  shipped  east.  We  will  show 
it  in  figures;  but  you  are  posted,  and  1  want  to  show  it  to  you.  Would 
it  not  be  better  ii  we  could  establish  the  manufacture  of  candles  here 
rather  than  to  send  that  amount  east  for  them  ? — A.  1  think  the  degra- 
dation the  Chinese  bring  us  is  so  great,  that  it  would  be  better  never  to 
have  a  candle  manufactured  than  to  have  the  Chinese  turned  loose  upon 
us. 

Q.  That  is  very  frank? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  better  that  all  the 
candles  should  be  manufactured  iu  the  East. 

Q.  Doyou  believe  the  treaty  relations  with  the  present  Emperor  of 
China  had  better  be  abrogated  than  endure  this  system  of  immigra- 
tion .'—A.    Yes,  mi. 

Davis  Louderback  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  PlXLEY: 

Question.  Judge  Louderback,  you  have  been  for  how  many  years 
a  resident  of  our  State  ? — A.  Since  1849. 

Q.  Your  position  is  what? — A.  Police  judge. 

Q.  And  for  how  many  years  have  you  been  connected  with  the  police 
court  as  attorney  and  judge? — A.  As  prosecutiug  attorney  of  the  police 
court  and  as  police  judge,  siuce  the  beginning  of  1804. 

Q.  Twelve  years  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  court  is  a  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  court  for  the  preliminary  examination  of  offenses  against 
the  law  .'—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State,  if  you  please,  what  is  the  result  of  your  observation  of  the 
Chinese  with  reference  to  judicial  proceedings,  as  to  what  proportion  of 
the  proceedings  of  that  court,  or  whether  large  or  small,  is  from  offenses 
committed  by  Chinamen  .'—A.  I  cannot  give  any  statistical  account  of 
this  matter,  but  I  do  not  know  but  what  they  are  about  in  proportion 
to  the  reputed  population  of  Chinamen  and  whites.  1  do  not  know  but 
whal  there  is  about  an  average.  1  cannot  tell  about  that.  You  seo 
the  Chinese  opium  eating.  They  do  not  get  arrested  for  it,  and  we  have 
a  large  number  of  arrests  made  for  drunkenness ;  we  have,  on  an  average, 
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about  650  a  mouth,  white  men  who  are  brought  in  for  drunkenness,  an 
there  are  other  crimes  connected  with  drunkenness,  such  as  shoutiug 
and  disturbing  the  public  peace.     By  adding  that  number  1  think  it 
gives  about  an  average. 

Q.  Are  there  many  of  that  class  of  criminal  cases,  embracing  the 
crimes  of  petit  and  grand  larceny,  burglary  and  robberies,  assaults, 
offenses  against  the  State  laws? — A.  1  do  not  know  how  that  may  be. 
1  have  not  looked  at  it  to  sec,  nor  thought  of  it  much,  to  give  a  reliable 
opinion  upon  that  point  as  to  how  they  ma\  average.  It  is  difiicuU 
where  Chinamen  commit  crimes  upon  Chinamen  to  bring  them  to  justice 
or  get  the  evidence  to  convict  them.  A  great  many  crimes  among  them- 
selves go  unpunished. 

Q.  Why  is  that  .'—A.  Because  their  veracity  is  exceedingly  bad. 
They  hardly  ever  prosecute) except  when  animated  by  malice  and  some 
conspiracy  to  convict  somebody,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  What  is  your  form  of  administering  an  oath  to  the  Chinese? — A. 
The  form  with  us  is  .simple.  The  witness  is  standing,  and  raises  up  his 
right  hand,  and  the  oath  is  administered  to  him. 

Q.  The  same  as  to  white  men  .' — A.  The  same  as  to  white  men. 

Q.  Have  any  experiments  been  made  with  reference  to  binding  their 
consciences  with  oaths  in  forms  peculiar  to  their  country  t — A.  Since  1 
have  been  connected  with  the  court  there  has  not  been.    We  never  did 

it,  because  we  had  understood  that  all  that  sort  of  system  had  been  tried, 
unci  absolutely  failed  ;  so  it  was  never  tried— this  cutting  the  heads  oil" 
of  chickens,  and  burning  papers,  and  things  of  that  kind.  We  never 
tried  it,  lor  we  thought  it  amounted  to  a  farce  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
court,  and  did  not  secure  an\  better  results  than  administering  the  oath 

in  the  usual  form.    That  was  the  understanding. 

Q.  What  estimate,  then,  as  a  magistrate,  do  you  put  upon  the  average 
Chinese  oath  I — A.   Of  course  we  are  speaking  ol'  them  as  a  class. 

Q.  As  a  class  1 — A.  [think  their  want  of  veracity  i^  horrible.  They 
do  not  seem  to  realize   that   there  is   such  a  thing  as   sanctity  about  an 

oath.    That  is  the  general  result  of  m\  observation  and  experience. 

Q.  You  know  the  general  scope  of  the  feeling  here  in  relation  to  the 
Chinese  and  the  general  scope  of  this  investigation.  If  there  is  any- 
thing you  desire  to  state  \ou  can  do  so. — A.  I  do  not  desire  to  state  any- 
thing further. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  one  more  question  :  whether  these  people  show  any 
disposition  to  become  citizens  and  take  any  interest  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  or  the  Government .' — A.  2sroj  1  do  not  think  they  do. 
I  do  not  think  they  ought  to,  either. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 
Q.  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  them  to  assimilate  with  our  institu- 
tions?— A.  I  do  not  know  what  might  become  of  these  parties  lure 
with  their  children  born  here  and  reared  here,  with  the  contact  which  is 
going  on  with  the  white  race  in  the  process  of  ages,  such  as  was  arrived 
at  in  bringing  the  colored  people  from  Africa  for  the  sake  of  getting 
cheap  labor  in  the  South.  They  brought  them  there  and  had  the  cheap 
labor.  I  cannot  tell  what  result  ages  might  have  on  these  people.  I  do 
not  know  what  effect  years  and  years  and  centuries  of  contact  with  the 
civilization  and  intelligence  of  the  white  race  would  have  on  them. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 
Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  proportion  of  the  persons  arrested  are  con- 
victed ? — A.  2so;  1  do  not  know.     I  have  not  looked  at  that.     1  guess 
not  much  more  than  half  of  the  people  arrested  are  convicted. 
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Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  just  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  Chinese 
arrested  are  convicted  as  there  are  of  the  white  people  who  are  ar- 
rested ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  It  may  be  so  where  their  crimes  affect 
white  people;  but  where  it  concerns  themselves,  such  as  a  minder 
among  themselves,  there  will  be  such  infernal  lying  that  the  jury  can- 
not tell  who  is  telling  the  truth,  and  will  let  them  go.  That  is  the  gen- 
eral verdict  of  their  cases. 

Q.  In  the  lower  classes  of  white  people  is  there  not  an  immense 
amount  of  perjury? — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  seem  to  have  any  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  ? — A. 
Yes.  You  can  always  see,  amid  all  their  perjury,  that  they  have  some 
respect  even  for  an  oath. 

Q.  Do  they  manifest  it  in  their  contradictions  of  each  other? — A.  I 
think  they  do.  I  think  witli  the  white  people  an  oath  is  a  great  secu- 
rity in  the  administration  of  justice. 

Q.  Is  not  perjury  committed  daily  before  yon  by  white  people! — A. 
Fes,  sir;  there  are  conflicting  oaths  given  there  constantly.  There  is 
no  doubt  of  that.  There  is  plenty  of  crime  among  the  white  race  and 
plenty  of  perjury  among  the  white  rare. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  of  white  persons  committing  perjury  before 
yon  ! — A.  Sometimes  1  have. 

Q,  Is  it  not  customary? — A.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  conflict 
that  conies  from  honest  difference  of  opinion.  Some  see  what  auother 
does  not  see. 

Q.  1  am  speaking  of  a  case  where  yon  must  be  satisfied  that  one  or 
the  other  commits  perjury.— A.  Yes,  sir:  somebody  lying. 

Q.  Is  not  that,  on  an  average,  every  day  t— A.  It  is  very  frequent. 
That  is  perhaps  the  best  way  to  state  it. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  conviction  for  perjury  once  a  year? — A.  I  do  not 
try  them  for  perjury.  We  send  them  before  the  grand  jury.  That  is 
felony. 

Q.  I  mean  in  our  criminal  courts.— A.  No.  Conviction  for  perjury  is 
a  very  rare  thing.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  ;  not  because  prosecuting  at- 
torneys have  not  tried,  in  reference  to  it,  to  secure  convictions,  but  in 
perjury  there  is  no  physical  fact  about  it  like  in  most  other  crimes, 
and  there  seems  to  be  an  indisposition  on  the  part  of  jurors  ever  to 
come  to  a  conclusion  in  a  perjury  case.  They  will  almost  invariably 
disagree  or  acquit. 

Q.  Among  these  arrests  that  you  speak  of,  are  a  great  many  for  a 
violation  of  the  cubic-air  ordinance  ?— A.  There  are  a  great  many  arrests 
lately  for  that,  but  they  do  not  begin  to  equal  the  drunkenness.  That 
drinking  business  adds  to  the  crimes  of  the  white  race  immensely. 

Q.  Is  a  Chinaman  ever  brought  before  you  for  being  drunk  on  the 
street? — A.  It  is  very  rare,  indeed  ;  a  rare  exception. 

Q.  Is  he  brought  before  you  for  creating  a  riot  in  the  streets,  by  the 
use  of  obscenity,  blasphemy,  and  profane  language?— A.  I  do  not  re- 
member any  for  disturbing  the  peace.  That  generally  arises  in  connec- 
tion with  liquor.  They  do  not  complain  of  each  other  in  the  matter  of 
langnage.  All  English-speaking  people,  as  a  general  rule,  use  profane 
language  a  great  deal,  but  you  take  other  nations,  like  the  Italians,  they 
do  not  make  use  of  obscenity.  Chinamen  generally  use  profane  lan- 
guage. They  are  very  obscene,  and  they  exceed  the  Americans  in 
obscenity,  but  they  do  not  complain  of  each  other. 

Q.  Are  there  not  a  greal  many  crimes  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
whites.'— a.  I  do  not  know,  except  it  is  drunkenness.  Chinamen  seldom 
make  a  disturbance  of  the  peace  by  shouting,  hallooing,  and  Tilings  of 
that  kind. 
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Q.  Is  there  not  a  large  class  of  crimes  committed  by  whites  which 
are  not  committed  by  the  Chinese,  such,  for  instance,  as  drugging  and 
robbery  in  saloons,  rolling  on  drunks,  confidence-games,  forgeries  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  there  are  some  robberies  and  forgeries,  and  rolling  drunks,  as 
you  call  it.  I  think  we  have  had  Chinamen  up  for  that  thing.  They 
have  rolled  on  drunks  and  been  convicted,  and  picked  pockets,  but  as 
a  general  thing  that  is  done  by  white  men. 

Q.  Is  garroting  done  by  whites  ? — A.  Garroting  is  done  by  whites. 

Q.  And  a  great  many  of  these  arrests  of  Chinese  are  made  for  vio- 
lating ordinances  peculiarly  aimed  at  them  ?— A.  Ido  not  know  about 
that.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  they  are  arrested  about  the  same  as 
anybody  else,  except  this  pure-air  law  passed  by  the  legislature  to,j 
secure  pure  air  and  promote  public  health. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Qf.  You  have  a  large  class  of  boys  who  are  culprits,  a  class  known  as 
hoodlums.  What  is  the  cause  that  has  made  that  class  in  our  commu- 
nity larger  than  in  eastern  communities  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  state  that  it  is  a  larger  class  here  than  in  eastern  communities. 
This  hoodlumism  has  been  existing  in  London  under  the  name  of  Mo- 
hawks, and  so  in  every  other  big  city.  I  have  not  made  that  compar- 
ison to  judge  whether  it  is  a  greater  class  here  or  not.  I  find  these 
Chinese  prostitutes  often  get  boys.  I  suppose  they  initiate  them  into 
the  ways  of  lewdness  when  white  prostitutes  would  not.  I  have  sent 
boys  to  industrial  schools  that  have  been  affected  by  diseases  by  con- 
tact with  Chinese  prostitutes — small  boys,  fifteen  or  sixteen— just  over 
the  age  of  puberty. 

Q.  And  those  things  are  more  from  contact  with  Chinese  than  white 
prostitutes  ? — A.  I  think  so  as  far  as  boys  are  concerned.  Either  they 
encourage  the  boys  or  the  boys  have  courage  to  go  there  when  they 
would  not  have  courage  to  approach  a  house  where  there  are  white 
prostitutes.  I  suppose  that  the  Chinese  exclusion  of  boys  from  employ- 
ment has  been  one  great  cause  of  producing  hoodlumism. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 
Q.  Has  not  the  chief  cause  of  that  been  because  the  trades- unions  ex- 
clude apprentices  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.    They  have  excluded 
some  apprentices,  but  this  cheap  labor  and  this  consequent  degradation, 
the  Chines< 
do  with  it. 


San  Francisco,  October  25, 1876. 

Michael  A.  Smith  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  San  Francisco  and  in  Cali- 
fornia?— Answer.  I  have  resided  in  California  twenty-seven  years. 

Q.  And  your  position?— A.  I  am  a  police-officer. 

Q.  Now  in  service? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State,  if  you  please,  your  idea  of  the  number  of  Chinamen  in  San 
Francisco  now  and  the  number  as  it  varies  at  different  portions  of  the 
year. — A.  Just  at  this  time  of  the  year  they  are  beginning  to  come  in. 
They  begin  to  come  now  until  the  winter  months  and  stay  here  through 
the  wint*.    I  should  judge  there  are  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  thousand 
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Chinamen  here  at  the  present  time.  They  begin  to  come  down  now 
from  the  country,  or  mountains,  as  Chinamen  say. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  think  there  were  at  a  point  of  the  highest  num- 
ber last  year? — A.  1  should  judge  from  fitty  to  sixty  thousand,  and 
maybe  more,  last  winter. 

Q.  Have  you  special  information  regarding  the  condition  of  the  Chi- 
nese quarter  by  virtue  of  your  being  detailed  for  special  duty  in  that 
quarter  '. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State,  then,  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  commission,  if  you  please, 
'what  have  been  your  observations  as  to  their  mode  of  living,  and  gen- 
erally as  this  investigation  has  drifted. — A.  Chinatown  last  winter  was 
very  filthy.  It  is  still  filthy,  but  it  is  not  near  as  filthy  at  the  present 
time  as  it  has  been.  Officer  Bethel  and  myself  have  been  there  steady. 
I  believe  officer  Bethel  was  sent  in  April.  I  went  in  January,  and  we 
have  been  steady  at  work  making  the  Chinese  clean  up  as  much  as  we 
could  since  that  time.  But  before  that  it  was  in  a  very  filthy  condition; 
that  is,  the  lower  quarters  of  Chinatown,  such  as  the  basements  and 
lodging-houses.  The  basements  and  lodging-houses  have  been  very  filthy 
there,  where  the  poorer  class  of  Chinese  live.  Their  outhouses  are  very 
dirtv. 

Q.  And  how  in  respect  to  their  crowding  in  quarters? — A.  They  get 
in  very  thick.  We  have  often  arrested  them  under  this  cubic-air  law. 
I  know  of  one  instance  where  we  arrested  thirty  in  a  room,  where  there 
was  only  room  for  six  according  to  the  law. 

Q.  This  room  is  about  twenty-two  feet  square.  How  many  Chinamen 
in  their  overcrowded  quarters  would  inhabit  or  sleep  in  a  room  of  this 
dimension  ?  Just  make  a  little  mental  calculation. — A.  I  should  judge 
sixty  would  sleep  in  here — more  at  times,  when  they  get  very  crowded. 
At  the  present  time  they  do  not  get  in  so  thick  as  they  did  before  the 
cubic-air  law  was  passed. 

Q.  Is  that  in  the  absence  of  any  law,  at  times  when  crowded?  Is  that 
answer  a  fair  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  they  would  sleep  together 
at  nights? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  what  is  called  the  lodging-houses,  places 
that  they  have  for  that  purpose,  or  rooms  that  they  would  rent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  place  in  the  town  called  the  Globe  Hotel,  and  its 
dimensions? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  frontage  of  that  hotel? — A.  I  do  not  remember. 
Officer  Duffield  can  tell  that  more  particularly  than  I  can.  I  never 
measured  it.  Still,  that  place  was  not  crowded  last  year.  When  the 
immigrants  were  coming  here  from  China  formerly,  they  used  to  take  a 
great  many  of  them  up  there  and  keep  them  there  until  they  could  get 
■work  or  employment  for  them.  At  the  present  time  they  are  not  in  such 
great  numbers. 

Q.  What  was  the  highest  number,  as  far  as  your  judgment  goes,  ever 
gathered  in  that  house  ? — A.  I  have  heard  different  statements.  I  have 
heard  some  say  four  hundred,  and  some  say  as  high  as  eight  hundred 
there  ;  but  I  never  saw  that  many.  I  have  heard  parties  say  who  have 
been  in  that  neighborhood  that  there  have  been  that  many. 

Q.  What  is  your  observation  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  gambling- 
houses,  and  to  what  extent  is  it  carried  on  in  the  Chinese  quarter  among 
the  Chinese  ? — A.  They  have  got  a  great  many  houses  there.  Some  of 
them  will  say  they  play  dominoes  there,  and  that  they  smoke  opium 
and  such  things.  It  is  in  fact  a  long  table ;  and  they  have  three  doors. 
Each  door  will  be  from  an  inch  to  three  iuches  thick ;  may  be  two  inches 
thi-jk,  generally,  the  door  is.  They  have  three  of  those  doors ;  and,  when 
they  wish  to  gamble  or  have  a  lookout,  they  can  close  thosefdoors  and 
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have  big  bars  on  them.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  them  in  the  Chinese 
quarters. 

Q.  Do  they  have  any  guards  at  their  street-entrances? — A.  They  do 
not  do  it  now,  hardly  ever.  Last  winter,  and  before  we  commenced 
making  great  raids  on  the  Chinese,  it  was  a  common  thing  to  see  them 
guard  the  door.    But  at  the  present  time  I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Is  gambling  more  prevalent  among  the  Chinese  than  among  the 
whites,  according  to  your  observation  ? — A.  It  seems  they  are  very  fond 
of  it  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  number  of  prostitutes  plying  their  vocation  in 
Chinatown? — A.  At  the  present  time  I  do  not  think  that  there  are  over 
four  hundred.  We  have  made  general  raids  against  the  prostitutes, 
aud  they  have  been  arrested  time  and  time  again  ;  and  a  great  many, 
1rom  the  information  I  have  received,  have  been  sent  away  from  here. 

Q.  That  is,  gone  to  the  country? — A.  Gone  to  the  country,  or  mount- 
ains, as  they  say. 

Q.  Were  there  a  great  many  last  February,  in  your  opinion,  before 
this  raiding  commenced? — A.  I  should  judge  one  thousand  or  twelve 
hundred;  maybe  fifteen  hundred. 

Q.  Describe,  if  you  can,  a  Chinese  brothel — I  mean,  now,  the  ordinary 
brothel. — A.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Chinese  prostitutes.  One  is  a  house 
which  is  exclusively  for  Chinamen — no  white  men  gp  there  at  all.  The 
other  is  a  house  where  white  men  go.  Where  the  white  men  go  the 
Chinamen  do  not  visit.  The  Chinese  houses  of  prostitution,  that  they 
have  for  Chinamen  themselves,  are  generally  on  (he  second  floor; 
where  they  have  them  for  the  whites,  they  are  in  alleys.  They  have  a 
little  wicket  about  a  foot  .square.  They  get  on  the  inside  of  it  and  keep 
that  open  ;  and,  as  a  man  passes,  they*  say  "  Siss,  siss,"  in  a  kind  of 
way  that  they  have  in  calling.  Some  of  them  can  speak  a  little  English, 
and  most  all  of  them  can  speak  English  enough  to  let  you  know  what 
their  vocation  is. 

Q.  Do  the  women  congregate  together  specially  in  one  place? — A. 
In  some  of  these  houses  there  is  the  old  woman,  what  we  call  the  boss 
of  the  house,  and  two  women,  and  sometimes  five  or  six. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  usually  of  these  rooms? — A.  About  four  by  six; 
sometimes  five  by  eight.  They  are  very  small— just  room  enough. 
There  may  be  a  little  bed  in  there. 

Q.  A  buuk  or  a  bed  ? — A.  A  bunk. 

Q.  In  relation  to  their  hospitals,  describe  any  scenes  you  may  have 
ever  witnessed,  or  any  information  you  may  have  touching  hospitals. — 
A.  At  the  present  time  I  believe  two  of  the  companies  have  got  two 
rooms  in  Aieck  alley.  There  have  been  some  sick  men  there.  There 
are  different  places  through  the  city  where  they  have  what  they  oall 
hospitals  and  have  their  sick  there.  I  found  that  in  a  great  many  of 
those  places  the  sick  seemed  to  want^very  much,  and  were  not  well 
taken  care  of. 

Q.  Go  on  and  describe  them,  and  tell  what  you  have  seen  there. — A. 
Aleck  alley  is  a  very  filthy  place;  some  of  these  gentlemen  have  seen 
it.    There  is  a  little  shed  like,  and  the  sick  are  generally  in  there. 

Q.  The  hospital  that  you  now  have  in  your  mind,  how  large  is  the 
room  ? — A.  About  10  feet. 

Q.  Ten  feet  square?— A.  I  should  judge  about  that,  and  7  feet 
high. 

Q.  How  many  sick  people  have  you  ever  seen  in  it  ?— A.  Five  or  six; 
some  time  ago  there  were  six  in  it.  That  is  the  highest  number  I  ever 
saw. 
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Q.  How  are  they  accommodated?  Have  they  beds? — A.  They  lie 
there  ou  boards  and  en  kind  of  racks. 

Q.  Have  they  any  physician  in  attendance,  or  nurses  ? — A.  None  that 
I  know  of. 

Q.  How  are  they  supplied  with  food  ?— A.  There  is  rice  there  ;  that 
is  all  1  have  seen. 

Q.  A  little  cooked  rice  ? — A.  Sometimes  it  is  cooked  and  sometimes 
it  is  not. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  the  existence  here  of  leprous  pa- 
tients?— A.  I  believe  there  is  one  at  the  present  time  in  Aleck  alley. 

Q.  Do  you  kuow  anything  about  those  who  were  here  and  were  sent 
away  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  about  them. — A.  Some  of  them  were  around 
in  Aleck  alley,  ;ind  also  I  believe  one  place  in  Sullivan  alley,  where  they 
took  some  from.    They  were  sent  to  China  by  the  city  authorities. 

Q.  Are  those  lepers  kept  secreted,  or  are  they  kept  open  ? — A.  This 
one  who  is  there  now,  generally  almost  everybody  can  see  in  that 
place. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  secret  tribunals  or  their  opera- 
tions ? — A.  I  know  that  there  are  societies  here.  The  washermen  have 
a  society,  the  shoemakers  have  a  society,  and  the  cigar  men  have  a 
society.  There  is  also  a  society  of  men  here  called  highbinders,  or 
hatchet-men. 

Q.  Explain  that  more  particularly.  That  is  something  the  com- 
mission have  not  heard  about. —  A.  They  are  a  class  of  men  who  go 
around  and  blackmail  both  the  Chinese  merchants  and  the  prostitutes  ; 
they  go  around  sometimes  and  go  in  a  house  and  demand  money  ;  it' 
they  do  not  get  it,  they  will  raise  a  fight.  On  one  occasion  here  I 
kuew  them  to  go  into  a  house  and  raise  a  fight;  the  man  came  to  me, 
and  I  arrested  one  of  the  men  and  sent  him  to  the  county  jail,  for,  I 
think  it  was,  some  kind  of  misdeme;mor,  either  assault  and  battery,  or 
carrying  concealed  weapons,  or  something  of  that  kind.  Shortly  after- 
ward tlie  same  house  was  visited  by  three  of  those  high-binders,  and 
one  of  them,  when  he  got  up  to  the  door,  pulled  a  pistol  out  and  shot 
the  woman  in  the  head  ;  the  brain,  so  the  doctor  said,  oozed  out;  the 
woman  is  living  at  the  present  time  and  well.  We  arrested  all  three  of 
them,  but  could  ouly  convict  the  one  who  shot  her;  he  is  now  serving 
teu  years  in  the  State's  prison  for  shooting  ^his  woman. 

Q.  Do  these  high-biuders  blackmail  gamblers  also  ? — A.  They,  I  be- 
lieve, do  every  kind  of  idle  business.  I  suppose  they  are  gamblers, 
blackmailers,  and  thieves  of  all  kinds.     They  have  rooms  to  meet  in. 

Q.  Why  are  they  called  hatchet  men  ? — A.  A  great  many  of*  them 
carry  a  hatchet  with  the  handle  cut  off;  it  may  be  about  six  inches 
long,  with  a  handle  and  a  hole  cut  in  it;  they  have  the  handle  sawed 
off  a  little,  leaving  just  enough  to  keep  a  good  hold.  Those  are  called 
among  the  Chinamen  bad  men  or  hatchet-men.  Chinamen  will  come  to 
me  regularly,  and  especially  the  business  Chinamen,  and  tell  me  about 
where  they  sometimes  have  a  room.  We  find  out  it  is  on  Washington 
street,  on  the  third  story  of  a  building,  and  then  they  will  move,  per- 
haps to  some  other  part  of  Chinatown. 

Q.  This  room  you  speak  of  is  their  rendezvous,  their  headquarters  ? — 
A.  Their  headquarters.  Very  often  I  go  up  there  with  two  or  three 
other  officers,  and  get  inside  of  the  room,  aud  search  each  Chinaman  as 
he  comes  in,  aud  sometimes  arrest  quite  a  number  of  these  Chinamen 
forcanyingconcealed  weapons,  such  as  hatchets,  knives,  aud  pistols.  It 
is  done  frequently  by  the  police. 
13  c  i 
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Q.  You  say  these  people  are  the  terror  of  the  Chinamen,  some  of  them  : 
especially  ?— A.  O,  yes ;  business  Chinamen  come  to  me  very  often  and 
tell  me  where  they  are,  and  sometimes  new  men  get  among  them  and 
they  point  thern  out;  they  are  the  terror  of  Chinatown.  In  the  Chinese 
houses  of  prostitution  for  Chinamen  there  is  no  such  thing  as  getting  a 
conviction  there ;  you  cannot  get  a  conviction  in  one  of  them.  Last 
spring,  on  account  of  a  note  received  from  Eev.  Mr.  Gibson,  sent  down 
by  a  Chinaman,  I  went  up  and  arrested  a  Chinese  house  of  prostitution, 
and  brought  down  14  or  15,  and  it  turned  out  that  they  were  all  mar- 
ried women  when  we  got  them  in  court ;  they  all  had  husbands. 

Q.  That  was  their  statement? — A.  That  was  their  statement. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  When  this  solicitation  is  going  on,  tapping  at  windows  aiufcalling 
to  miscellaneous  persons  who  go  by,  why  are  you  not  able  to  prove  by 
testimony  of  white  persons  that  that  is  the  fact,  and  that  it  is  a  house 
of  prostitution  ? — A.  We  do  ;  we  arrest  them  time  and  time  again. 

Q.  Then  why  can  you  not  prove  by  white  officers  that  these  things 
are  going  on  ? 

Senator  Cooper.  The  witness  is  speaking  of  two  classes,  stating  that 
in  the  Chinese  houses  of  prostitution  he  cannot  convict  the  inmates. 

The  Witness.  Those  regular  houses  have  been  closed  out  in  the  last 
six  mouths  very  much. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Sargent.)  You  refer  more  especially  to  Chinese 
houses  of  prostitution  kept  for  Chinamen  ;  there  you  lind  it  difficult  of 
proof? — A.  Yes,  sir;  you  cauuot  hud  proof  of  it ;  but  in  regard  to  the 
regular  houses,  they  are  pretty  much  crowded  out  and  left  5  once  in  a 
while  we  hear  of  them  coming  in,  and  when  we  hear  of  it  we  go  up  and 
arrest  them. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Those  are  the  houses  with  the  wickets  and  window-tapping? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  At  the  present  time  it  is  very  hard  to  convict  a  house  of  that 
kiud,  because  families  also  live  in  there,  and  there  would  be  prostitution 
there  for  a  month  or  more,  and  then  when  we  find  out  what  is  going  on 
we  arrest  them,  and  generally  put  down  "  soliciting"  against  them.  We 
can  arrest  them  for  soliciting  and  convict  them. 

Q.  How  many  houses  of  that  nature  were  there  last  January  and 
February,  in  your  judgment? — A.  From  46  to  50  I  have  counted  up  in 
my  mind.  There  were  from  45  to  50  at  that  time  where  these  wickets 
were.  In  regard  to  convicting  those  people  of  buying  and  selling  those 
women,  I  will  relate  one  case  that  we  had  in  the  United  States  court  last 
spring,  uuder  Congressman  Page's  bill,  I  think  it  was.  It  was  reported 
that  fourteen  women  came  here  on  the  Colorado,  and  we  went  up  to 
try  and  find  out  about  them.  First  Mr.  Mills,  belonging  to  the  secret- 
service  force,  had  been  after  them,  hunting  them  up,  I  suppose,  two  or 
three  weeks  before  we  knew  anything  about  it.  We  finally  arrested  a 
woman,  Sum  Choy,  or  got  a  boy  to  go  up  there,  and  she  made  a 
statement  to  him  that  she  had  been  bought  in  China  by  a  woman  here 
and  brought  here  for  purposes  of  prostitution.'  About  10  o'clock  at 
night  Officer  Bethel  and  myself  went  to  this  house.  I  took  the  wormin 
out,  took  her  down  stairs  as  though  I  was  arresting  her  for  prostitution. 
1  took  her  to  the  police-office,  aud  Officer  Bethel  took  the  man  of  the 
house  down  and  put  him  in  jail.  There  we  found  out  from  the  man  that 
he  had  no  hing  to  do  with  her,  that  she  was  only  living  in  the  house,  but 
this  mother,  pocket-mother,  he  said,  was  up  in  the  alley.  I  went  up  to 
the  girl  and  asked  her  about  it,  aud  she  also  told  me  that  her  pocket- 
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mother  was  living  in  the  same  alley,  and  told  me  her  name.  I  went  np 
there,  brought  this  woman  down,  and  she  acknowledged  that  she  was 
her  girl.  The  girl  then  made  a  statement,  through  au  interpreter  from 
Mr.  Gibson's  mission,  that,  her  mother  had  sold  her  to  this  woman  in 
China  for  $185;  that  she  had  paid  her  passage  to  this  country  and 
bought  her  clothes,  and  altogether  it  was  $300,  and  that  she  was  to 
serve  her  live  years.  She  came  here  as  a  prostitute  to  serve  her  for  five 
years.  We  kept  the  womau  in  what  is  called  the  new  prison,  where  no- 
body could  see  her,  as  a  witness,  and  weut  before  the  United  States 
commissioner  and  held  them  before  the  grand  jury,  and  got  an  indict- 
ment before  the  United  States  court  against  Ah  Sin  and  Ah  Foo,  that 
is  the  woman  who  brought  her  here  and  the  man  who  kept  the  house. 
When  we  came  to  trial  in  the  United  States  court  this  girl  got  on  the 
stand  and  swore  she  did  not  know  Ah  Sin,  never  had  seen  her  before 
that  night,  and  did  not  know  Ah  Foo  more  than  to  see  him  in  that 
house,  and  that  she  came  here  to  be  a  seamstress,  and  that  her  sister 
brought  her  here. 

Q.  Is  that  an  illustration  of  the  general  course  of  Chinese  testimony  ?— 
A.  In  all  that  kind  of  cases  that  is  the  general  result  of  their  testimony. 
You  cau  never  get  them  a  third  time  to  make  the  same  statement. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  What  iufluence  is  it,  according  to  your  experience,  that  operates 
upon  them  to  prevent  their  finally  telling  the  same  story  ? — A.  1  think 
they  are  afraid.  If  you  can  get  one  of  those  women,  perhaps,  away  be- 
fore these  parties  get  to  talk  to  them,  you  can  get  the  truth  out  of  them; 
but  the  minute  any  one  of  these  parties,  the  people  in  this  business, 
look  at  them  or  say  a  word  to  them,  they  can  get  them  to  do  anything 
or  say  anything.  We  got  this  girl  out,  and  they  had  no  chance  to  talk 
to  her  or  see  her  until  after  they  had  sent  her  up  to  the  county  jail. 
Certainly  we  could  not  keep  her  in  a  cell  where  nobody  could  see  her 
for  five  or  six  weeks  until  the  trial  would  come  on.  We  had  to  have  her . 
committed  to  the  county  jail. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  filthy  condition  of  Chinatown  is  no  compari- 
son at  the  present  time  to  what  it  has  been  heretofore. —A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  Could  not  the  authorities  exercise  the  same  vigilance  heretofore  to 
have  kept  it  in  the  condition  that  it  is  in  now  if  they  so  desired  ? — A.  I 
do  not  kuow  what  others  might  have  done. 

Q.  I  mean  the  authorities? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  if  they  had  kept 
after  those  Chinamen,  and  kept  after  the  owners  of  these  places,  they 
might  have  made  them  clean  it  up. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  ou  the  police  force  ? — A.  I  have  been  on 
this  force  now  very  neaily  three  years;  about  two  years  and  ten  months. 

Q.  You  have  had  considerable  experience  in  that  line? — A.  I  have 
been  in  the  Chinese  quarters  ever  since  I  have  been  on  the  force. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  thirty  arrested  under  the  cubic-air  ordinance? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say,  also,  you  took  them  out  of  a  place  where  they  had  three 
thousand  feet  of  cubic  air? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  incarcerate  them  ? — A.  In  the  city  prison. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  in  the  cell  you  put 
them  in  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  size. 

Q.  Was  it  a  larger  room  or  a  smaller  one  than  you  took  them  out  of? — 
A.  I  suppose  a  smaller  one  than  we  took  them  oiit  of.  About  the  same 
size,  maybe. 
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Q.  Inasmuch  as  you  have  been  on  the  police  force  some  time,  I  "will 
ask  this  question.  The  statement  was  made  by  your  chief,  in  which  he 
gave  the  percentage  of  Chinese  criminals,  putting  the  population  at 
30,000.  To  make  it  plain  to  you,  he  took  the  Chinese  population  as 
bearing  upon  the  white  population  as  the  ratio,  and  made  his  percentage 
in  that  way.    You  understood  that  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  experieuce  as  a  policeman,  we  have  white  criminals 
here,  have  we  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  abundance  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  fair  to  take  the  ratio  in  the  light  in  which  your  chief  took  it 
yesterday1?  What  would  be  the  ratio  of  crimiuals,  taking  the  same 
number  of  white  criminals?  What  would  be  the  ratio  of  convictions 
in  comparison  with  the  same  number  of  Chinese  ? — A.  I  could  not  judge 
of  that.  I  judge  if  you  took  30,000  white  men  up  there  of  the  worst 
class,  there  would  be  a  great  deal  more.  And  if  the  better  class,  it 
would  not  be  as  much. 

Q.  You  state  that  there  are  about  four  hundred  prostitutes  here  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  judge  about  that  many  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  How  many  white  prostitutes  are  there  in  this  city? — A.  A  great 
number.    I  would  put  it  at  from  1,200  to  2,0(10. 

Q.  Do  they  have  an  exclusive  quarter  where  they  ply  their  avoca- 
tion ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  their  crowding  out  the  better  class  of  society  in 
order  to  occupy  it? — A.  The  streets  that  they  have  got  at  the  present; 
time  were  occupied  by  them  long  before  I  came  ou  the  police. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Dr.  Stone's  church  is  located,  on  the  corner 
of  California  and  Dupont  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  worshiping  community  were  driven  away  from  that  location, 
were  they  ? — A.  1  do  not  know.  They  moved  away.  1  do  not  know 
whether  they  were  driven  away  or  not. 

Q.  They  have  left  that  locality  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  do  not  hold  service  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  species  of  gambling  do  the  Chinese  engage  in  ? — A.  Unlaw- 
ful games;  the  only  ones  that  1  know7  are  lottery  and  tan. 

Q.  Please  explain  to  the  commission  what  lottery  and  tan  are. — A. 
Tan  is  played  with  buttons.  They  have  a  square  plate  in  the  middle  of 
the  table  with  numbers,  like  1,  2,  3,  4.  They  have  a  large  number  of 
buttons  on  the  table,  and  they  have  a  little  cup  or  bowl.  They  place 
the  bowl  over  a  number  of  buttons  and  put  them  out  at  the  center  of 
the  table,  and  there  the  betters  make  their  bets  on  the  different  num- 
bers. 

Q.  Odd  and  even  ? — A.  Odd  and  even  in  one  way  ;  but  there  is  a  per- 
centage in  favor  of  the  dealer.  I  understand  there  is  ten  per  cent,  in 
favor  of  the  dealer  on  the  winnings.     If  you  lose  you  lose  it  all. 

Q.  Do  our  white  people — the  boys  about  here— visit  these  places? — 
A.  No,  sir;  no  white  men  at  all  visit  the  Chiuese  gambling-houses. 

Q.  It  is  exclusive  to  the  Chinese  alone  ? — A.  They  exclude  everybody 
but  the  Chinamen. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  their  exclusive  houses  of  prostitution  for  Chi- 
nese and  white  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  do  exist  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  =they  both  equally  patronized  and  profitably  carried  on  ? — A. 
I  do  not  think  at  the  present  time  that  the  Chinese  houses  for  the 
whites  make  a  very  profitable  business.  We  have  watched  these  alleys 
pretty  closely.  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  profitable  at  present.  At  one 
time  here  it  was  a  very  profitable  business. 
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Q.  I  did  not  understand  your  testimony  in  reference  to  the  difficulties 
of  making  arrests  for  prostitution.  I  want  to  make  it  plainer.  You  say 
they  ply  their  avocation  by  making  certain  signs  through  a  wicket! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  those  exclusively  for  the  Chinese  make  this  same  sign  ? — A. 
No,  sir;  they  are  upstairs.  There  are  only  one  or  two  houses  ex- 
clusively for  the  Chinese  in  the  city  but  what  are  upstairs. 

Q,  Then  they  are  not  open  and  on  the  street,  and  they  do  not  ply 
their  vocation  openly? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  houses  are  there  that  do  ply  their  vocation  openly? — 
A.  Chinese? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  At  the  present  time  I  could  not  say  that  there  were 
hardly  any.     I  suppose  on  and  off  they  open  up  a  place. 
By  Mr.  Brooks: 

Q.  When  they  do  you  arrest  them,  do  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  we 
can  find  it  out  and  get  information.  Lately  the  houses  were  broken  up 
pretty  well,  and  what  they  call  Chinese  families  moved  into  these 
houses  and  some  of  these  prostitutes  moved  out.  Then  it  was  difficult 
if  you  found  a  woman  soliciting  to  prove  prostitution.  Generally  we 
would  arrest  them  and  bring  them  to  the  city  hull  for  soliciting  and  get 
a  conviction  for  soliciting.  There  have  beeu  large  numbers  of  them  ar- 
rested in  the  last  six  mouths. 
By  Mr.  Be*  : 

Q.  What  is  a  Chinaman's  bed  composed  of  in  the  higher  and  lower 
classes,  as  a  custom  and  habit? — A.  They  have  a  kind  of  a  mat,  and 
have  a  little  square  block  like  for  a  pillow,  covered  around  with  flannel 
and  sometimes  velvet,  aud  quilts. 

Q.  That  is  about  all  it  is  composed  of,  mats  to  lie  upon  ;  no  spring- 
mattresses? — A.  No,  sir;  in  some  of  the  Chiuese  merchants'  houses 
here  they  have  very  nice  beds. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Ahout  these  houses  of  prostitution  where  they  are  soliciting.  Do 
I  understand  you  that  the  soliciting  is  simply  through  a  wicket,  and  to 
people  who  are  passing  on  that  street? — A.  Passing  through  the  alley. 
They  have  not  been  on  a  street  for  several  years  now;  not  on  a  pub- 
lic street. 

Q.  Is  there  any  probability  that  they  solicit  the  general  public?  Is 
it  confined  to  those  who  go  into  the  quarter  itself? — A.  It  is  confined 
to  those  who  go  into  the  alley. 

Q.  On  the  streets  occupied  by  the  white  prostitutes,  do  they  not  so- 
licit also ;  that  is,  do  they  not  sit  at  the  windows  and  by  signs  and  looks 
testify  to  those  who  are  passing  what  their  business  is;  inviting  them 
in  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  are  brought  down  by  large  numbers  some- 
times from  these  houses. 

Q.  So  it  is  not  confined  to  the  Chinese? — A.  They  are  brought  down 
in  a  great  deal  largernumbersthan  the  Chinese,  because  there  are  agreat 
many  more  of  them.  I  think  the  records  will  show  a  great  many  more 
white  prostitutes  than  Chinese  arrested  for  soliciting. 

Q.  Then  this  evil  is  not  confined  to  the  Chinese? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  species  of  vice  that  you  have  been  able  entirely  to 
eradicate  in  this  city  f — A.  I  suppose  not. 

Q.  It  will  occasionally  break  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  In  your  testimony  in  reference  to  women  coming  here  bonded,  I 
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want  to  ask  you  if  there  have  not  been  numbers  of  those  women  rescued 
from  these  bond  women  and  men  and  placed  in  the  missions  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  there  have  been,  at  times.  Sometimes  the  woman  will  come  down 
to  the  city-hall  herself  for  protection  from  these  places. 

Q.  Do  you  get  aid  from  the  Chinese  merchants  in  this  matter? — A. 
Sometimes.  A  few  years  ago  they  used  to  beat  these  women  consider- 
ably in  these  houses,  but  at  present  I  do  not  think  they  do,  for  they 
would  be  brought  down  and  very  heavy  fines  imposed  upon  them.  I  do 
not  think  at  the  present  time  that  they  use  them  near  as  badly  as  they 
did. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  You  have  been  able  partially  to  eradicate  that  vice,  then  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  In  the  discharge  of  your  duties  in  Chinatown  do  you  find  Chinese 
families  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Merchants'  wives  and  children  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  respectability,  iu  your  opinion? — A.  1  should  judge  so.  I  do 
not  know  anythiug  different. 

Q.  You  never  found  them  to  be  criminals? — A.  No,  sir;  a  great  many 
of  these  women  who  have  been  prostitutes  Chiuamen  will  marry.  Some- 
times they  have  to  buy  them,' I  understand.  It  is  tjie  general  under- 
standing that  they  have  to  buy  them  from  the  owners  of  them. 

Q.  To  liquidate  this  indebtedness  ? — A.  To  liquidate  this  indebted- 
ness. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 
Q.  And  when  they  so   marry  they  live  as  other  families?— A.  They 
live  as  man  and  wife. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  cases  where  they  sell  these  women  again  ? — A.  I 
have  heard  of  such  a  thing.  I  have  heard  of  men  who  made  a  practice 
of  buying  a  woman,  saying  that  they  were  going  to  marry  her,  live  with 
her  a  while,  and  then  take  her  up  to  the  mountains,  or  up  the  couutry, 
(if  you  go  to  any  place  up  the  country  the  Chinamen  say  up  the  mount- 
ain,) and  sell  them  and  come  back.  I  have  heard  that,  but  I  have 
never  seen  any  proof  of  it. 

Q.  You  have  heard  it  from  Chinamen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  in  reference  to  the  liberality  of  the  Chi- 
nese merchants  when  called  upon  to  contribute  to  any  charitable  pur- 
pose ;  for  instance,  such  as  the  Chicago  fire,  and  other  things  of  that 
kind  % — A.  I  cannot  state  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  if  you  know  that  our  legislature  refused  to  give  us  any 
representation  in  the  Centennial  and  any  money  to  exhibit  ?  Can  you 
not  call  to  mind  that  the  Chinese  sent  $500  in  gold  to  the  committee  to 
aid  in  California  being  represented  there? — A.  I  believe  I  recollect 
something  of  that  kind.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  at  the  present  time. 
It  seems  to  me  there  was  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  the  six  companies  and  the  merchants  using  all 
endeavors  possible  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  officers  here  to  return  to 
China  these  women  who  come  here  for  prostitution  ? — A.  That  was  some 
years  ago.    I  do  not  remember  distinctly  about  it  now. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  a  leper  when  you  see  one  % — A.  They  have  been 
pointed  out  to  me  by  physicians. 
Q.  As  lepers  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Frederick  A.  Gibbs  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  our  State  ? — Answer. 
Over  twenty-six  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  official  position  % — A.  I  am  one  of  the  super- 
visors of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  and  chairman  of  the  hos- 
pital committee,  which  embraces  the  care  of  the  hospital,  the  almshouse, 
and  the  pest-house. 

Q.  State  to  the  commission,  in  succinct  narrative,  your  observations 
of  the  Chinese  that  have  passed  under  your  official  notice.  What 
have  you  done  as  a  member  of  the  hospital  committee,  what  success 
have  you  met,  and  what  results  have  you  attained  '? — A.  I  would  state 
that,  on  becoming  a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  (about  a  year 
ago  the  first  of  December  I  took  my  seat,)  I  found  that  there  were  a 
large  number  in  the  pest-house  congregated  there  who  was  represented 
as  lepers.  The  expenses  then  of  that  institution  were  very  heavy  ;  and, 
as  it  was  set  aside  entirely  for  the  use  of  the  smallpox  patients,  and  as 
there  was  uo  small  pox  and  had  not  been  for  three  years,  I  took  measures 
to  see  what  we  could  do  in  reference  to  it.  There  were  then,  I  think, 
about  forty-three  patients,  more  or  less,  at  the  pest-house,  undercharge. 
I  went  with  the  health-officer  and  some  physicians  to  examine  them. 
We  found  a  large  number  who  were  not  really  sick.  They  were  going  in 
aud  out  there  and  getting  their  board  and  clothing,  and  they  seemed  to 
have  a  very  good  time  generally  there.  We  discharged  those.  The 
lepers,  however,  we  retained. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  How  many  of  them  were  lepers? — A.  We  retained  fourteen  at  that 
time.  Two  then  went  out  after  that  and  we  would  not  allow  them  to  re- 
turn. We  told  them  they  must  remain  inside  the  walls  ;  that  we  would 
not  allow  them  in  or  out,  going  in  the  city  and  back  again.  I  found  after- 
ward that  there  were  three  women  in  the  city  afflicted  with  leprosy,  who 
bad  been  for  some  two  or  three  years  plying  their  vocation  here  and 
spreading  the  disease  of  leprosy  throughout  our  State. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  What  was  their  vocatioA  % — A.  Prostitutes.  On  inquiring  of  the 
health-officer  and  other  physicians,  I  found  that  it  was  a  contagious  dis- 
ease, obtained  by  contact  with  the  person  ;  that  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  one  in  that  condition  would  have  the  leprosy.  I  saw  the  result 
would  be  in  two  or  three  years  that  we  would  have  five  or  six  hundred 
lepers  in  our  State,  as  I  assert  here  will  be  the  case,  and  physicians  will 
bear  me  out  in  that  assertion.  I  then  gathered  these  women  together  and 
sent  them  to  the  pest-house.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  there  with 
them.  Several  times  Chinamen  came  out  and  claimed  two  of  these  wo- 
men as  their  wives,  and  tried  to  get  them  back  again  for  purposes  of 
prostitution.  I  called  the  Chinese  coarpauies  together.  We  first  met 
in  the  mayor's  office.  We  represented  to  them  that  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  lepers  there,  and  we  considered  that  as  they  had  brought  them 
out,  they  should  also  send  them  back  again  to  China  at  their  expense,  or 
assist  us  in  doing  so.  The  companies  seemed  to  laugh  at  the  idea;  they 
said  it  was  not  any  of  their  business.  The  mayor  asked  them,  moreover, 
"  Did  you  not  bring  all  the  Chinamen  and  Chinese  women  to  our  State  P 
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They  said,  then,  in  answer  to  the  mayor's  question,  that  they  had  brought 
all  but  about  a  thousand  to  this  State  ;  that  about  a  thousand  were  not 
under  their  control.  They  said  then  that  they  had  not  the  power ;  that 
they  did  not  know  anything  about  it;  that  they  paid  taxes.  The  mayor 
said  "  You  pay  very  1'ewtaxes,  indeed/1  They  said  they  paid  the  dutieson 
imports.  We,  however,  agreed  to  meet  them  on  Saturday.  They  were 
to  come  again.  This  transaction  was  all  going  on  through  an  interpreter. 
We  met  at  the  mayor's  office,  but  no  Chinamen  came.  1  waited,  I 
know,  two  or  three  hours,  and  none  made  their  appearance.  These 
were  the  representatives  of  the  six  Chinese  companies.  1  then,  afterward; 
consulted  with  the  board  of  supervisors.  They  agreed  with  me  that  it 
would  be  much  cheaper  for  the  city  and  much  better  for  its  health  to 
have  these  lepers  sent  away,  as  there  was  danger  of  their  spreading 
it  even  by  contact,  by  their  shaking  hands,  and  so  on,  among  the  people. 
The  Chinamen  seemed  to  be  very  much  afraid  of  them,  indeed.  Sev- 
eral Chinamen  told  me  at  the  time  and  the  Chinese  companies  said  that 
it  was  not  only  by  contact  with  them,  but  by  association  with  them, 
being  in  the  room  with  them  and  sleeping  with  them,  that  they  would 
get  it.  They  seemed  to  be  very  much  afraid  of  the  leprosy.  1  then  had 
another  meeting  with  these  Chinamen.  I  went  up  with  one  of  the  health 
officers.  The  chief  health  officer  deputized  Mr.  Cole  to  go  with  me.  We 
went  up  to  the  Chinese  quarters  on  Clay  street.  We  met  there  and  sent 
out  our  interpreter,  and  he  gathered  the  representatives  of  the  six  com- 
panies, whom  they  called  inspectors,  there.  1  laid  the  matter  before  them 
again  ;  1  told  them  it  was  their  duty  tC  do  something  to  help  us.  They 
agreed  to  help  me  all  they  could.  There  was  then  a  vessel  going  to  China, 
chartered  by  Macondray  &  Co.  It  was  to  take  the  Chinamen  at  twelve 
dollars  a  piece.  A  number  were  to  he  sent  back  to  China.  1  then  told 
them  the  city  would  pay  the  expenses  of  these  lepers  if  they  would  assist 
in  getting  them  back,  and  that  they  should  see  Mr.  Mncondray  about  it. 
I  went  down  to  see  Macondrny,  a  (lay  or  two  alter,  and  1  found  that  the 
Chinamen  had  been  there  ami  made  representations  that  it  would  he 
impossible  for  us  to  get  them  on.  i  then  met  these  Chinese  companies 
again,  and  told  them  that  we  would  take  them  on  the  next  steamer.  1 
wanted  them  to  assist  us  all  they  could ;  that  they  had  influence  with 
the  companies,  and  we  wanted  to  get  them  away  ;  that  we  could  not  keep 
them  in  this  way  ;  that  they  ought  to  go  back  to  China.  1  went  down 
to  Mr.  Goodman,  of  the  Oriental  Line  of  steamers,  and  saw  him  in  refer- 
ence to  it.  I  took  him  aside,  and  he  told  me  that  the  Chinese  companies 
were  interfering  with  my  arrangements  very  much  ;  that  I  would  be 
unable  to  ship  them  ;  that  he  would  not  dare  to  take  them  ;  that  they 
had  threatened  that  they  would  not  ship  passengers  or  freight  by  him 
if  he  did,  and  advised  me  to  exercise  a  little  caution  in  my  maneuvers. 
Sol  dead  locked  it  for  a  month,  and  gave  out  to  the  Chinese  that  I 
had  determined  to  keep  them.  1  then  went  quietly  to  Williams,  Ulan- 
chard  &Co.,  who  have  a  line  of  clipper-ships,  with  which  we  have  a  great 
deal  of  business  and  with  which  my  firm  shipped  many  thousands  of 
tons  of  flour.  I  persuaded  Mr.  Williams  to  take  these  lepers. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 
Q.  That  is  on  a  Pacific  Mail  steamer? — A.  Yes ;  these  parties  are 
agents  of  the  Pacific  Mail  as  well  as  the  line  of  clippers.  I  then  sent 
Mr.  Coe  out.  He  brought  them  in  two  wagons,  just  before  the  steamer 
sailed.  I  told  them  to  come  as  near  as  possible  the  time  of  the  sailing 
of  the  vessel,  as  I  was  afraid  of  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  as  I  was  led  to 
believe  such  would  be  the  case.    They  came  down  just  before  the 
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steamer  sailed,  and,  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  we  got  them  on  board 
the  vessel  and  started  them  off.  There  were  fourteen  of  them,  three  of 
wboin  were  women.  They  were  all  very  bad  cases  of  leprosy.  There 
were  six  of  them  who  had  to  be  carried  on  board.  We  had  men  there 
who  carried  them  on  board  and  the  police  assisted  us.  There  were 
several  special  policemen  there,  and  1  kept  the  Chinamen  away  and 
would  not  allow  them  to  communicate  with  them,  and  as  each  Chinaman 
went  up  the  gangway  I  handed  him  live  dollars  in  trade-dollars,  and 
we  put  them  on  the  deck,  and  the  vessel  sailed  out  of  the  harbor. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  Was  any  effort  made  for  a  habeas  corpus  writ? — A.  Some  started 
off  saying  that  we  had  no  right  to  send  them,  but  the  steamer  sailed  im- 
mediately. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Did  you  ever  hear    anything  of   them    afterward? — A.  I  never 
heard  a  word  since  they  sailed. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 
Q.  Can  you  give  the  date  that  you  shipped  them  ? — A.  It  must  have 
beeu  about  six  weeks  ago. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  thought  it  was  longer  ago  than  that?— A.  I  think  it  was  about 
six  weeks  ago.     I  have  never  heard  from  them. 

Q.  What  objection  could  the  Chinese  have  to  sending  these  people 
away  from  the  coast  ?  —  A.  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  They  were  afraid  of  them  themselves,  were  they  not? — A.  They 
seemed  to  be,  and  1  did  not  know  but  what  they  woidd  be  afraid  of  the 
authorities  in  China  ;  that  their  sending  them  back  might  react  on  them, 
or  something  of  that  sort.  They  threw  every  obstacle  in  my  way  of 
Shipping  them.  Everything  that  could  be  done,  every  possible  manner, 
way,  and  form,  was  done  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  these  people. 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  officers  of  the  six  companies  ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
officers  of  the  six  companies.  They  are  the  directors.  1  would,  more- 
over, state  that  it  was  brought  up,  I  see,  in  the  testimony  here  in  refer- 
ence to  the  queue  ordinance — the  cutting  off  the  queues  of  the  China- 
men. After  coming  into  the  board  of  supervisors,  1  found  our  jails  were 
very  crowded  indeed.  I  also  found  that  our  ordinances  were  not  effect- 
ive. They  were  not  enforced.  I  called  on  the  chief  of  police  and 
on  the  different  officers,  and  asked,  as  the  mayor  was  very  strenuous  in 
endeavoring  to  enforce  these  ordinances,  why  tbey  were  not  enforced. 
They  told  me  it  would  be  impossible  to  enforce  them  ;  that  they  would 
have  a  thousand  Chinamen  in  the  jails  if  they  did  ;  that  our  jails  wero 
overcrowded,  and  that  there  was  a  large  number  of  Chinamen.  I  went 
to  the  different  jails  and  saw  what  was  going  on,  and  I  saw  it  was  im- 
possible unless  something  was  done.  I  then  drew  up  this  ordinance. 
I  made  it  general, .applying  both  to  whites  and  to  the  Chinese  in  refer- 
ence to  it,  and  it  was  as  a  sanitary  measure  solely,  applying  both  to  the 
whites  and  to  the  Chinese. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Have  you  got  the  ordinance  ?    Can  you  refer  to  it  in  language  ? — 

A.  I  have  it  not  with  me. 
Mr.  Pixley.  1  will  produce  it  as  an  exhibit.    (See  Appendix  I).) 
The  WITNESS.   It  had  the  desired  effect.     Then  our  cubic  air  ordinance 

was  enforced,  the  laws  agaiust  Chinese  gambliug  were  enforced,  and  a 
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large  number  were  brought  up.  They  would  be  fined  by  the  police 
court  $10,  for  iustance,  or  $20.  The  fine  was  generally  $10,  and  before 
they  would  pay  their  fines  they  would  go  to  prison  and  serve  five  days 
out  where  they  had  lodging.  The  chief  of  police,  or  rather  the  officers 
in  his  office,  informed  me  that  they  did  not  care  in  winter,  but  would  as 
leave  board  it  out;  that  they  were  accommodated  there  with  better 
accommodations  than  they  had  in  their  own  dwellings,  and  they  were 
fed  there.  This  had  the  effect  of  making  them  pay  their  fines  and  relieve 
our  jails. 

Q.  Did  this  ordinance  for  cutting  the  hair  provide  for  cutting  the  hair 
before  or  after  conviction  ? — A.  It  was  brought  up  after  conviction.  I 
think  it  read — I  forget  the  exact  language — that  all  those  convicted  by 
the  police  court,  after  conviction,  the  sheriff  was  directed  to  cut  the  hair 
of  all  prisoners  within  one  inch  of  the  head.  Then,  afterward,  I  found 
that  they  were  appealing  from  the  police  court  to  the  criminal  court,  and 
I  then  made  an  amendment,  making  it  applicable  also  to  the  criminal 
court. 

Q.  Did  that  ordinance  apply  to  all  who  were  convicted  ? — A.  To  all 
who  were  convicted. 

Q.  Or  only  those  who  refused  to  pay  their  fines  and  went  to  prison? — 
A.  O,  all  who  refused  to  pay  their  fines  and  went  to  prison — any  person. 

Q.  If  a  Chinaman  was  convicted  and  paid  his  Hue  he  would  not  have 
his  hair  cut? — A.  lie  would  not  have  his  hair  cut,  and  nobody  else 
would.  I  was  informed  that  the  first  whose  hair  was  cut  was  a  white 
hoodlum  in  town  here,  and  it  seems  to  affect  them  about  as  badly  as 
Chinamen.  They  seem  to  be  as  much  annoyed  as  the  Chiuamen  do  on 
their  hair  being  cut.  I  would  state,  moreover,  that  from  the  Chinese 
whom  I  found  in  the  hospitals,  by  information  I  received  from  Dr. 
Bryau,  in  charge  of  the  hospital,  there  was  a  large  number  of  cases  from 
paralysis  resulting  from  Chinese  syphilis.  As  tar  as  possible  I  tried  to 
obtain  the  estimate  at  our  hospital.  I  found  there  was,  as  there  is  now, 
a  very  large  number  who  were  there  under  treatment  for  this  Chinese 
syphilis.  I  fouud  also  in  the  alms-house  the  same  state  of  things.  I 
found,  even  in  the  industrial  school,  little  boys  who  did  not  know  in  fact 
whether  it  was  right  or  wrong,  who  were  not  old  enough  to  understand 
the  passions  of  the  race,  had  been  enticed  by  these  women  into  their 
dens  for  the  mere  purpose  of  inoculating  them  with  the  disease.  Cap- 
tain Wood  pointed  out  to  me  boys  there  ruined  for  life — little  boys  in  our 
industrial  school.  I  would  state,  moreover,  when  I  came  in  1  was  rather 
in  favor  of  them.  I  thought  that  this  prejudice  against  Chinese  was 
uncalled  for.  My  prejudices,  if  any,  were  in  favor  of  the  Chinese.  Since 
I  have  become  a  member  of  the  board  and  have  seen  what  I  have,  my 
prejudices  are  very  strong  against  them,  and  I  would  do  almost  anything 
to  get  rid  of  them  from  our  city.  I  think  they  are  a  perfect  curse  to  our 
State. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  disease  of  leprosy  ? — A.  Only 
what  1  have  seen.  I  have  inquired  very  thoroughly  in  reference  to  it. 
I  have  made  quite  a  point  upon  that  matter. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  to  run  its  course  ?—  A.  They  tell  me  about 
three   years.      I  have  conversed  with  gentlemen  from   the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  they  tell  me  how  it  originated  there.    It  originated,  some 
from  Africans,  they  say  there,  and  some  from  Chinese. 
By  Mr.  Meade  : 

Q.  Is  it  the  same  as  the  Sandwich  Islands  leprosy  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.    It 
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is  the  same,  as  the  parties  who  have  been  there  say.  I  know  about  a 
week  ago  I  met  with  a  captain  at  San  Rafael,  and  he  lived  there  a  long 
time,  and  he  described  it  very  thoroughly  to  me,  and  1  have  talked  with 
other  parties. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  I  had  an  idea  it  ran  much  longer  ;  that  persons  might  pass  from 
infancy  to  old  age  with  it  l — A.  I  think  not ;  I  think  that  in  three  to  five 
years  it  generally  makes  its  appearauce;  it  did  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
they  tell  me. 

Q.  How  long  had^these  women  been  afflicted  with  leprosy  ? — A.  I 
cannot  tell. 

By  Senator  Sargent: 

Q.  Let  me  understand  j~ou.    Do  yon  mean  it  kills  a  person  in  from 
three  to  five  years,  or  that  it  develops  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  that  it  develops 
after  inoculation.    They  live  for  years. 
By  Mr.  Brooks: 

Q.  That  is  what  I  meant. — A.  I  misunderstood  you. 

Q.  They  live  for  years  ?— A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  how  long  these  women.had  this  leprosy!— A.  I  can- 
not tell ;  they  would  say,  "  Me  no  got  leprosy." 

Q.  Could  you  not  judge  from  appearance? — A.  It  developed  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  It  came  out  in  large  projections  on  their  necks,  and  on 
their  cheeks,  and  on  their  noses.  There  seemed  to  be  a  white  swelling 
there;  and  a  good  many  of  them  had  their  nails  to  tumble  out.  The 
body  dries  up,  as  it  were. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Did  they  suffer  pain  f — A.  They  did  not  seem  to.  I  know  one  was 
a  terrible  case  we  got  on  board  the  vessel.  I  had  some  Irish  express- 
men who  lifted  them  and  carried  them  on  board.  Two  were  entirely 
blind  from  it,  and  could  not  see. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  this  disease  can  be  communicated  other- 
wise than  by  actual  flesh-contact? — A.  I  think  not.  That  is  my  im- 
pression ;  but  the  Chinese  seem  to  have  taken  it  by  sleeping  in  the  room 
with  them. 

Q.  By  their  presence? — A.  Yes,  sir;  by  their  presence.     I  derive  my 
information  from  the  Chinese;  they  seem  to  be  afraid  of  them;  they 
said,  "You  go  on  steamer,  all  get  leprosy." 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Dr.  Meares  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  the  other  day,  that  leprosy  was 
transmitted  ouly  from  generation  to  generation  ;  that  the  child  of  a  par- 
ent having  the  leprosy  would  nave  the  leprosy.  I  questioned  him  pretty 
closely  about  that.  Have  you  heard  that  matter  discussed  by  physi- 
cians ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  think,  however,  if  the  parent  has  the  leprosy 
that  his  child  will  have  leprosy  undoubtedly.  1  think  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  of  that.  I  think  it  goes  from  generation  to  generation  in  that 
way,  and,  in  fact,  in  different  parts.  I  was  reading  an  account  of  a  lady 
in  Scotlaud,  where  it  broke  out  in  Scotland,  and  she  got  together  a  num- 
ber upon  her  place  and  walled  them  in  and  kept  them,  and  they  killed 
it  in  that  way.  I  know  in  the.  Sandwich  Islands  they  have  set  apart  an 
island  for  it,  where  all  the  lepers  are  sent,  so  as  to  have  tbem  out  of 
communion  with  the  rest  of  the  people.  I  have  studied  the  thiug. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Have  you  seen  leprosy  anywhere  else? — A.  Never  in  my  life.  I 
have  ouly  seen  it  within  a  year.     I  have  studied  it  up  pretty  thor* 
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oughly.    I.  have  tried  to  get  all  the  facts  I  could  iu  regard  to  it  as  a 
public  officer. 

.  Q.  Who  saw  this  leprosy  anywhere    else? — A.    Several  gentlemen 
had  seen  it,  and  they  told  me  it  was  the  same  iu  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Q.  Were  they  medical  gentlemen  ? — A.  No,  sir.  There  was  one  gen- 
tleman from  China  who  had  been  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He  was 
there.  He  saw  several  of  them  ill,  and  he  told  me  that  it  was  exactly 
the  same  here  as  it  was  iu  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Cj.  People  who  visit  the  Sandwich  Islands,  ordinarily,  unless  they  are 
medical  men,  do  not  go  near  enough  to  the  lepers  to  be  able  to  deter- 
mine the  symptoms  again  when  they  see  it? — A#I  have  seen,  1  sup-  ' 
pose,  twenty  persons  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  all  seem  to  know  all 
about  leprosy  and  described  the  symptoms  as  being  the  same  there  as 
here. 

Q.  I  think  the  symptoms  you  have  described  are  not  those  of  leprosy. 
This  swelling  of  the  neck  is  not  a  symptom.  That  is  not  leprosy? — A. 
It  is  what  we  call  leprosy. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  What  is  the  appearance  of  the  skin? — A.  It  is  sort  of  whitish. 
They  did  not  seem  to  have  pain.     They  told  me  they  Buffered  none. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  About  the  time  these  people  appeared  to  have  it,  had  not  these 
women  already  been  afflicted  in  this  way  for  a  great  many  years? — A. 
I  think  they  were  afflicted  with  it  a  great  many  years.  Ithink  they 
were  brought  as  lepers  from  China. 

Q.  You  say  in  two  or  three  years  there  will  be  500  white  persons  with 
the  leprosy  in  this  State,  and  yet  these  people  who  have  been  playing 
their  vocation  have  been  lepers  for  many  years?— A.  A  couple  of 
years. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  white  person  iu  this  city  with  leprosy? — 
A.  1  could  not  say  positively  that  such  was  the  case.  I  heard  of  a 
distinguished  lawyer  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  who  died  of  it. 

Q.  He  brought  it  with  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  health  officer  told  me 
here  that  something  must  be  done;  that  these  women  were  plying  their 
vocation  aud  that  they  were  receiving  a  large  number  of  visits  every 
night,  and  they  had  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  But  you  never  heard  ol  one  of  those  having  the  leprosy? — A.  It 
would  hardly  have  time  to  develop;  that  was  my  idea  of  it,  that  the  | 
time  had  uot  airived  when  this  would  be  developed  ;  but,  from  my  in- 
formation and  from  the  information  of  the  health  office  and  consulting 
with  gentlemen  here  aud  consulting  witl^the  police  as  to  the  number 
who  were  visiting  these  places,  I  have  no*kind  of  hesitation  in  saying, 
and  I  think  the  facts  will  be  carried  out  in  time,  that  we  will  have  a 
colony  of  lepers  resulting  from  these  Chinese. 

Q.  Does  leprosy  exist  in  North  America?— A.  I  have  heard  of  iso- 
lated cases.  They  tell  me  that  there  have  been  isolated  cases  in  the 
United  States  on  several  occasions. 

Q.  Is  there  any  place  where  it  prevails  ?— A.  Not  where  it  prevails, 
but  it  is  isolated,  as  I  say. 

Q.  Is  there  not  one  place  in  Canada  where  it  prevails  ? — A.  I  believe 
there  is. 

Q.  I  remember  something  of  that  kind.— A.  I  think  that  is  the  only 
place.  I  understood  there  were  two  cases  at  one  time  in  Philadelphia, 
and  that  they  were  set  apart.  That  is  my  information.  I  state  this 
from  information  and  belief,  not,  of  course,  of  my  own  personal  knowl- 
edge. 
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Q.  The  agents  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  understood 
the  opposition  made  at  that  time  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Williams  did 
at  that  time.  I  told  him  afterward  I  had  a  few  more  to  ship.  He  said 
"  No  more ;"  that  he  could  not  take  them  under  any  consideration. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  these  people  being  passed  at  Hong-Kong 
by  our  consul  ? — A.  That  is  a  conundrum  which  1  cannot  solve.  I  do 
not  know.  I  suppose  with  such  a  large  number  as  there  is  on  every  ves- 
sel sailing,  with  a  thousand  Chinese,  when  there  will  be  twelve  and 
thirteen  hundred  on  a  vessel,  he  cannot  go  in  and  examine  every  one. 
These  men  are  shipped,  as  is  well  known,  by  these  companies.  They  are 
shipped  in  a  squad.  A  Chinaman  cannot  leave  this  coast  on  his  own 
account ;  they  will  not  take  him  on  this  commutation.  I  believe  they 
take  them  for  12£  dollars.  We  paid  full  passages.  I  paid,  I  think  it 
was,  52£  or  5  >  dollars  for  these  fourteen.  I  told  them  I  would  pay  full 
passage.    They  were  put  and  corraled  on  the  deck  behind  the  capstan. 

Q.  Is  there  any  restraint  on  people  coming  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  The  mayor  and  board  of  health  gave 
orders,  however,  to  the  quarantine  officer  to  be  very  careful  not  to  admit 
any  lepers. 

Q.  Heretofore  there  has  been  no  restraint? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Is  not  the  percentage  of  lepers  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  the 
population  fifty  times  as  great  as  it  is  in  China  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  as  much  as  that.  I  understand  that  there  are  colonies  of  lepers  in 
China.  With  the  large  population  of  China  I  presume  the  percentage 
is  greater  in  the  Sandwich  Inlands. 

Q.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  they  have  an  island  or  portion  of  an 
island  completely  peopled  with  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  have  been  a  great  many  people  here  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands  going  backward  and  forward,  have  there  not? — A.  Not  a  great 
many.  The  travel  between  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  this  coast  is  very 
small  indeed. 

Q.  In  early  times  did  we  not  get  all  our  potatoes  and  all  our  sugar 
from  there?— A.  Yes,  sir;  that,  you  remember,  was  in  very  early  times. 
1  do  not  think  we  got  it  after  1853.  I  know  I  paid  a  dollar  a  pound  for 
potatoes  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1850. 

Q.  There  would  have  been  ample  time  for  leprosy  that  came  frou* 
there  to  have  developed  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  leprosy  broke  out  in 
those  early  times. 

Q.  It  has  been  there  for  a  century. — A.  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 
They  are  only  confined  lately,  I  believe,  to  this  island.  I  was  talking 
with  a  gentleman  and  his  daughter.  The  daughter  is  a  daughter  of  the 
minister  of  finance  there,  and  I  received  a  great  deal  of  information 
from  them. 

Q.  In  early  times  did  we  not  have  a  great  many  Kanakas  here  ? — A. 
We  had  a  few  seamen,  but  not  a  great  many. 

Q.  Precisely  ;  that  is  just  it.  The  seamen  of  the  vessels  were  Kana- 
kas?— A.  We  had  some  Kanakas.     1  think  the  number  was  very  small. 

Q.  Those  seamen  are  in  the  habit  of  finding  women  in  the  ports  where 
they  enter,  are  they  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  were  very  few  women  at 
that  time  here.    They  were  very  scarce. 

Q.  And  they  were  of  poor  quality,  such  as  sailors  would  probably 
seek  out  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  were  at  that  time.  There  was  a  very 
high  character  of  prostitution  here  at  that  time.  It  cost  so  very  high 
to  get  to  this  country. 

Q.  In  regard  to  this  cubic  air  ordinance,  you  say  that  the  jail  was 
crowded.  Did  vou  have  1,000  in  the  jail  ?— A.  No,  sir :  we  had  400  and 
odd. 
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Q.  Will  you  please  describe  that  jail,  and  give  its  dimensions  !— A.  I 
cannot  give  it  to  you  exactly. 

Q.  It  is  very  small,  is  it  not? — A.  Our  jail  is  small. 

Q.  And  all  these  cells  are  on  one  story  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  on  two  stories. 

Q.  The  cells  occupied  by  Chinese  ? — A.  The  Chinese  were  mostly  kept 
down  in  the  other  prison — that  is,  the  branch  prison  down  below.  They 
were  in  an  upper  story.  There  is  a  cellar  underneath;  they  were 
crowded  mostly  there.  That  is  when  I  came  in.  1  do  not  know  how  it 
was  before  I  came  in  office. 

Q.  They  were  crowded  into  a  space  where  they  had  much  lessair  than 
that  allowed  by  the  ordinance  If — A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  were; 
they  do  bundle  together  so  closely  in  Chinatown. 

Q.  1  mean  to  say  that  they  had  not  500  feet  of  cubic  air  to  a  man  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  they  did  not  have  500  cubic  feet 

Q.  Have  the  white  men  who  are  imprisoned  iu  the  county  jail  any- 
thing like  that  quantity  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  they  half  of  it  ?— A.  ]So,  sir;  I  do  not  think  they  have. 

Q.  Are  not  those  cells  very  close ;  that  is,  have  they  not  very  little 
ventilation  indeed — a  small  opening  in  the  rear  wall  and  a  square  hole 
in  the  door-? — A.  They  have  a  window  in  the  rear  with  a  large  grating, 
so  that  they  have  a  great  deal  of  air.  There  is  no  trouble  about  the  air. 
It  is  very  well  ventilated,  1  think,  in  the  lower  prison.  Our  upper  prison 
is  a  very  bad  one,  and  a  disgrace  to  our  city,  1  must  acknowledge  ;  but 
we  are  building  a  new  city  hall,  and  that  is  why  other  arraugementa  have 
not  been  made  lor  them;  it  is  temporary. 

Q.  We  do  not  consider  this  part  of  the  city  to  be  long  occupied  by 
city  business,  do  we  1  The  center  of  the  city  is  moving  south. — A.  It 
is  pushing  itself  that  way;  but  these  buildings  will  have  to  be  used  in 
addition  to  the  others. 

Q.  You  say  the  first  person  whose  hair  was  cut  in  the  county  jail  was 
a  white  man  ? — A.  1  understand  so. 

Q.  You  say  a  hoodlum  had  his  haircut  then-  .'—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  crime  ! — A.  Idouotknow.  I  suppose  breaking OM 
of  the  ordinances.     These  are  mere  ordinances. 

Q.  Those  who  are  confined  iu  the  county  jail  are  confined  for  offenses 
■against  the  common  law,  are  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Criminals  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  for  mere  breaches  of  ordinances? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  Chinamen  are  merely  there  for  breaking  this  500  feet  of  cubic- 
air  ordiuauce  ? — A.  This  is  in  the  police  department  too.  It  is  just  the 
same  as  the  whites  down  stairs. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  county  jail. — A.  O,  yes;  the  county  jail. 

Q.  It  is  in  the  county  jail  that  this  ordinance  is  euforced  by  the  sher- 
iff?— A.  No,  sir  ;  it  is  enforced  all  through;  in  the  county  jail  upon 
those  guilty  of  theft,  and  also  in  the  city  prison,  upon  all  couvictious 
iu  the  two  courts.  Where  the  fines  are  not  paid,  the  prisoners  are  liable 
to  have  their  hair  cut  off. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  arrests  of  Chinese,  say  for  the  year  ending 
the  last  of  June,  1876,  were  for  violations  of  the  cubic  air  ordinance  and 
for  prostitution  ?— A.  I  could  not  answer  that  definitely,  or  approxi- 
mately either. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  The  hoodlums  who  are  imprisoned  are  generally  confined  for  crime, 
are  they  not  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  What  ordinances  do  they  break  ? — A.  There  are  several  ordinances 
which  they  break;  general  ordinances.  There  is  a  certain  oidinance  in 
reference  to  rows  and  assaults,  &c,  general  drunks,  and  all  that  class. 

Q.  Those  are  not  ordinances.  Those  are  laws. — A.  1  consider  that  an 
ordinance  is  a  low. 

Q.  But  we  make  a  distinction. — A.  I  dare  say  lawyers  do  ;  I  am  not 
a  lawyer. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  The  question  is,  do  your  ordinances  duplicate  the  State  laws?    If 
the  State  law,  for  instauce,  punishes  grand  larceny  or  petit  larceny,  do 
you  put  that  also  in  the  shape  of  ordinances? — A.  No,  sir;  these  ordi- 
nances are  mere  municipal  regulations. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Your  charter  confides  to  you  certain  subjects  on  which  you  may 
legislate? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  generally  legislate  on  those  things  which 
are  not  covered  by  the  laws  of  the  State. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  people  in  the  hospital  at  the  present  time? — 
A.  About  three  hundred  and  forty. 

Q.  llow  many  of  those  are  Chinamen? — A.  None. 

Q.  Not  one?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  the  author  of  this  ordinance  to  cut  off  the  tails  of  the 
Chinamen  ? — A.  1  was. 

Oj.  Why  did  you  pass  that  ordinance? — A.  As  I  have  stated  here,  to 
free  our  prisons  from  criminals. 

Q.  Was  it  not  because  you  thought  that  would  be  a  punishment  to 
them  ? — A.  A  punishment  to  the  Chinese? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  It  would  be  an  extra  punishment. 

Q.  You  intended  that  it  should  be  an  extra  punishment? — A.  To  the 
general  class  of  people  ;  for  the  whites  the  same. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  any  punishment  to  a  white  man  to  cut  his  hair  to 
the  length  of  an  inch  of  his  head  ? — A.  A  very  great  punishment. 

Q.  A  great  many  do  that  voluntarily? — A.  There  is  a  class  confined 
there  who  do  not  wish  to  go  around  with  their  short  hair.  It  has  made 
a  difference,  I  understand,  among  this  class  of  people.  They  have  left 
their  hair  grow  out  because  short  hair  has  become  to  be  a  mark  of  dis- 
grace. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  If  I  understand  your  first  statement,  it  was  the  failure  of  the  Chi- 
nese to  pay  their  tines,  and  their  crowding  the  prisons,  that  iuduced  you 
to  draw  that  ordinance.     It  was  in  ref'ereuce  to  the  Chinese  ? — A.  It  was 
more  particularly  directed  to  the  Chinese;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  The  object  of  the  law  was  to  prevent  the  Chinese  from  submitting 
to  imprisonment? — A.  It  was  to  prevent  anyone  from  submitting  to 
imprisonment. 

Q.  You  had  the  Chinese  particularly  in  view? — A.  I  do  not  exactly 
like  to  answer  that  question.  I  know  there  is  a  legal  point  pending  on 
tnat,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  answer  it  if  I  can  help  it. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  would  be  a  thousand  China- 
men in  prison,  and  therefore  you  devised  this  plan  ? — A.  There  would 
have  been  more  than  a  thousand  in  prison,  and  I  devised  the  plan  to 
prevent  the  overcrowding  of  the  prison. 

Q.  By  Chinamen  ? — A.  By  Chinamen  or  any  one  else. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  Chinamen  have  had  their  queues  cut  off 
there? — A.  I  could  not  state,  or  how  many  white  people. 

Q.  Have  there  not  been  four  or  five  hundred  ? — A.  No,  sir;  there  have 
not  been  a  hundred. 

Q.  Have  there  not  been  between  three  hundred  and  fifty  and  four 
hundred  ? — A.  No,  sir ;.  not  a  hundred  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  have  been  eight  or  ten  white  men's  hair  cut 
off  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  that  first  white  man's  hair  cut  as  an  exhibition  rather? — 
A.  That,  I  believe,  is  not  pertinent  to  the  subject.  I  understand  what 
you  are  driving  at,  and  I  want  to  dodge  you  if  I  can.  This  is  another 
case.  There  is  a  legal  question  answering  upon  this.  It  is  as  to  whether 
this  applies  to  Chinamen  generally,  and  I  do  not  care  about  going  into 
anything  like  that. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  Does  the  same  law  exist  in  your  penitentiary  ? — A.  The  same  in 
the  penitentiary  ;  they  cut  the  hair  of  a  Chinaman  and  of  a  white  man  in 
our  State's  prison  here.  I  looked  into  the  law  and  found  it  applicable 
there.  There  was  au  ordinance  drawn  up  formerly  in  reference  to  the 
Chinese,  cutting  off  the  Chinese  queues.  That  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  our  State  law,  as  I  understand,  because  it  applied  to  Chinese 
alone.     I  think  1  am  correct,  and  I  drew  this  up  so  as  to  apply  to  all. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  there  is  a  difference  between  the  penitentiary  and 
State's  prison  here? — A.  No,  sir;  there  is  a  reform  school. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  Do  you  know  the  extraordinary  cost  our  city  has  been  to  in  clean- 
ing up  Chinatown  lately,  or  can  you  approximate  in  figures  the  disin- 
fecting and  abating  the  nuisances  there,  which  have  been  charged 
upon  the  city  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  ;  we  have  paid  large  bills,  I  know  ; 
the  mayor  could  answer  that.  It  has  gone  out  more  of  the  urgent-ne- 
cessity fuud. 

By  Mayor  Bryant  : 
Q.  That  is  done  through  the  board  of  health  ? — A.  Through  the  board 
of  health  ;  not  through  the  board  of  supervisors. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 
Q.  Do  the  State  laws  allow  you  any  money  to  appropriate  for  that 
purpose  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  we  use  the  urgent-necessity  fund,  but  I  believe 
the  health-office  has  the  power. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  the  health  of  Chinatown  compared  with  other  parts  of 
the  city  ?«~A.  That  we  can  hardly  answer  ;  we  cannot  tell  when  they 
are  sick ;  if  we  could,  we  would  like  very  much  to  have  them  in  our  hos- 
pitals to  be  taken  care  of,  but  they  have  a  dread  of  our  hospitals  and 
will  not  report  when  they  are  sick.  They  will  die  as  in  cases  of  small- 
pox, and  we  will  find  them.  I  went  to  the  Chinese  companies  and 
told  them  that  in  our  pest-house  I  cleared  one  place,  and  told  them 
they  could  go  there,  and  have  their  own  doctors,  and  have  everything, 
if  they  would  only  report  the  cases,  so  that  the  cases  could  be  isolated, 
but  we  could  not  do  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Still  you  have  an  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  health  of  the  Chi- 
nese?—A.  I  cannot  tell.  They  are  not  reported.  I  think  that  the 
Chinamen  are  more  cleanly  in  their  persons.  They  bathe  every  day. 
The  ordinary  Chinaman  takes  a  wash  every  day,  and  I  think  in  that 
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way  they  are  comparatively  healthy.  If  it  was  very  unhealthy  there  we 
K>uld  not  tell.  The  cases  of  death  are  very  large.  I  think  the  numbers 
reported  are  much  larger  than  the  number  of  deaths  according  to  the 
report.  I  think  the  health  officer's  report,  if  you  will  look  over  the  sta- 
tistics, will  show  that  there  are  more  in  proportion  among  the  Chinese 
than  among  the  whites. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 
Q.  Dr.  Meares  testified  to  the  contrary. — A.  He  would  know  better 
than  I  do.     I  say,  if  you  will  look  over  the  number  of  deaths  reported 
it  is  alarmingly  large  here. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  state  the  ordinary  Chinaman  bathes  every  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  in  point  of  cleanliness  they  compare  favorably  with  the  Ameri- 
3ans? — A.  As  far  as  cleanliness  of  person  is  concerned,  but  in  their 
crowding  together  they  breathe  foul  air,  as  they  always  get  together  and 
seem  to  be  in  herds. 

Q.  How  do  they  keep  the  rooms  where  they  live  in  point  of  cleanli- 
ness?— A.  Filthy.  There  is  a  stench  arising  from  them.  If  you  go  into 
my  Chinese  house,  or  around  there,  you  will  find  a  perfect  stench,  with 
;he  exception  of  some  of  the  better  class  of  Chinamen.  Although  1  have 
jad  very  little  to  do  with  them,  and  no  intercourse  with  them,  but  judge 
nerely  from  going  in  that  quarter.  I  have  been  in  several  times  to  look 
it  these  buildings  they  had  fitted  up,  and  my  attention  has  been  called 
:o  it. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Have  you  had  your  attention  called  to  what  they  call  their  hospi- 
;als? — A.  I  have  not  been  there. 

Q.  Did  you  accompany  Dr.  Meares  on  this  fumigation  inspection? — 
i.  ]tfo,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  convalescents  he  found  there? — A.  I  do 
lot  know.    It  is  the  health-office  only  who  have  charge  of  that. 

George  W.  Duffield  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Question.  What  is  your  connection  with  the  city  government,  and 
iow  long  has  it  been  ? — Answer.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  police 
lepartmeut  for  the  last  teu  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  detailed  to  special  duty  in  the  Chinese  quarters  ? — 
A..  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  to  the  commission  the  result  of  your  observation  and  expe- 
dience as  an  officer  in  the  Chinese  quarter ;  as  to  their  cleanliness,  order, 
md  such  matters  as  have  been  spoken  of  here  in  this  investigation. — 
A  The  lower  classes  of  them  are  a  bad  class  of  people.  There  is  a 
ilass  of  Chinamen  up  there  who  are  very  clean — merchants,  men  who 
ieep  store  up  there. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  You  can  state  generally  your  observation  among  the  Chinese. — A. 
With  some  of  them,  the  lower  class,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble ;  but 
i  portion  of  them,  who  keep  stores,  the  merchants,  are  a  very  good  class 
)f  people. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  arrest  Chinamen  in  your  profes- 
sion ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  class  of  crimes  ? — A.  For  all  classes  ;  larceny,  grand  lar- 
ceny. &c. 

14  0  I 
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Q.  Crimes  of  violence1? — A.  Fighting — cutting  one  another. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  their  making  any  assaults  on  white  people 
or  are  the  offenses  of  that  kind  among  themselves? — A.  Among  them 
themselves,  principally. 

Q.  Some  time  since  I  noticed  in  the  papers  about  the  running  through 
of  a  white  child  by  a  Chinaman.  Do  you  know  auything  about  that  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  that  case. 

Q.  That  did  not  come  under  your  observation  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  tracing  Chinese  criminals'? — A.  Yes; 
a  great  deal,  sometimes. 

Q.  What  do  these  difficulties  arise  from! — A.  From  others  trying  to 
shield  them. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  procure  convictions  upon  Chinese  testimony  ? — A. 
Sometimes. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  are  you  able  to  do  it  ? — A.  They  will  shield  one  another 
a  great  deal. 

Q.  Suppose  it  is  a  crime  of  violence  against  a  Chinaman,  how  about 
the  injured  parties — do  they  testify? — A.  As  a  general  thing,  if  they 
can  get  out  on  bail,  they  will  try  to  fix  it  up  among  themselves. 

Q.  No  matter  what  the  offense  may  be? — A.  No  matter  what  the 
offense  may  be,  unless  it  is  murder. 

Q.  Who  gives  the  bail,  the  Chinamen? — A.  As  a  general  thing. 

Q.  In  those  operations  have  you  ever  been  brought  in  contact  with  the 
officers  of  the  Chinese  six  companies,  to  know  of  their  intervening  to 
protect  criminals? — A.  Not  a  great  deal. 

Q.  You  have  not  had  any  communication  with  them  on  these  mat- 
ters ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  action  they  take  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  comparative  value  of  Chinese  and  white  testimony 
in  courts,  under  your  observation  ? — A.  It  is  in  favor  of  the  white  men, 
of  course. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  Chinese  quarter? — A.  In  the  lower 
class  of  them  it  is  very  dirty. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  the  lower  class  of  them  ?  " — A.  The  poorer 
class  of  them. 

Q.  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  whole  ? — A.  I  should  think  over 
two- thirds. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  Globe  Hotel  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  now  largely  occupied  by  Chinese? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  all 
occupied  by  Chinese. 

Q.  WJiat  was  that  building  formerly  used  for? — A.  As  a  hotel. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  how  many  guests  it  would  contain  on  the 
American  system  of  hotel-keeping? — A.  I  do  not  think  over  150. 

Q.  Are  there  150  rooms  in  it  ?— A.  I  do  not  think  there  are. 

Q.  You  know  how  Americans  stop  at  a  hotel  or  a  boarding-house. 
How  many  rooms  are  there  in  it  ? — A.  I  never  counted  them.  I  should 
think  100  or  110;  something  like  that. 

Q.  Are  those  large  rooms  or  small  ? — A.  Some  of  them  large  rooms 
and  some  small  rooms. 

Q.  Have  the  Chinese  changed  the  character  of  the  rooms  in  that 
hotel  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  has  that  been  done? — A.  In  a  high-ceiling  room  they  will 
build  a  kind  of  platform  and  sleep  on  this  platform  and  make  a  kind  of 
two  stories  of  it. 

Q.  Occupy  .both  floors  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  will  occupy  thit  hotel  when  it  is  fall,  in  the 
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season  of  the  year  when  there  are  most  Chinese  here  ? — A.  I  should 
think  there  are  three  or  four  hundred  in  it  sometimes. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  that  building  as  to  cleanliness? — A.  It 
is  very  dirty. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  its  stairways,  floors,  &c.  ?— A.  They  are 
dirty. 

Q.  How  about  the  walls? — A.  They  are  all  very  dirty. 

Q.  Black  with  dirt? — A.  Yes,  sir;  black  with  dirt. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  dirt  around  about  a  place  like  that  and 
in  the  alleys  leading  to  it ;  merely  old  rags  ?— A.  It  has  accumulated 
there  for  years,  since  they  have  been  living  in  it.  There  are  no  rags; 
they  have  it  swept  up.  They  never  wash  it  or  clean  it.  They  have  men 
at  the  Globe  Hotel  to  sweep  it  up. 

Q.  Do  they  scour  it?— A.  No;  they  only  sweep  it  up;  they  never 
wash  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  vaults,  the  out-houses,  necessaries, 
whatever  you  may  call  them — the  privies? — A.  They  are  very  dirty. 
They  haveregular  pumps  and  these  patent  water-closets,  where  it  runs 
into  the  open  sewer  in  the  street. 

Q.  What  is  the  smell  there?— A.  Very  bad. 

Q.  Is  it  a  stench  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  that  arise  from,  merely  from  opium,  or  from  excrement 
and  offal? — A.  I  suppose  it  is  from  the  filth  and  dirt  that  accumulate 
there. 

Q.  Mixed  with  the  smell  of  opium  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  smell  opium-smoke  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  extensively  is  opium  smoked  in  Cbinatown  ? — A.  A  great 
deal  of  it  is  smoked  there.  Some  Chinamen  do  not  smoke  it  at  all,  but 
a  great  many  do. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  those  who  do? — A.  I  can  hardly  tell 
that.  The  smoke  of  opium  is  not  a  bad  smell.  I  like  the  smell  of  it 
myself. 

Q.  You  do  not  use  it  yourself  ?— A.  I  never  took  a  whiff  of  it  in  my 
life. 

Q.  I  suppose  not.  But  the  other  stenches  you  refer  to,  are  they  as 
agreeable? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  women  in  Chinatown  ? — A.  Some  of 
them  are  prostitutes  and  some  of  them  are  married  to  Chinamen  there. 

Q.  What  proportion  are  prostitutes,  in  your  observation? — A.  I  should 
think  about  two-thirds. 

Q.  Are  these  prostitutes  employed  otherwise  than  in  that  vocation 
by  day?— A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Are  they  utilized  to  make  slippers  and  things  of  that  kind  ? — A. 
Some  of  them  lately,  since  Mayor  Bryant  and  Chief  Ellis  have  got  after 
them  so  hard,  are  making  button-holes  and  pantaloons;  these  shop- 
made  goods  the  Chinese  make. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  that  that  is  a  cover  for  prostitution,  or  is  it 
auxiliary  to  it  ? — A.  No,  sir;  they  have  closed  up  all  their  houses  princi- 
pally since  Mayor  Bryant  and  Chief  Ellis  have  been  in  office.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  over  one-half  the  prostitutes  that  were  there  when  they 
came  in  office. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  them  ?— A.  They  have  gone  to  China,  and 
gone  to  the  country. 

Q.  How  many  Chinese  women  have  returned  to  China  within  the  last 
few  months  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  exactly  that.  A  good  many  have  gone 
up  the  country,  and  a  great  many  have  gone  to  China. 
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Q.  You  say  a  great  many.  How  many  do  you  know  of  having  gone 
to  China  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  exactly ;  I  was  down  to  a  Chinese  steamer 
night  before  last,  and  I  saw  some  sixteen  of  them  going  on  board. 

Q.  How  many  are  arriving  now? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  They  go  up  the  country  ? — A.  Some  of  them. 

Q.  The  larger  proportion  of  them  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  whether  the 
larger  proportion  go  to  China  or  up  the  country,  but  a  great  many  have 
gone  away. 

Q.  In  what  sort  of  peaces  do  the  Chinese  prostitutes  live  % — A.  Very 
small. 

Q.  Describe  them.  Give  us  their  dimensions. — A.  Some  of  them 
live  in  rooms  10  by  10,  some  12  by  12 ;  they  are  small  rooms ;  some 
of  them  smaller  than  that. 

Q.  Are  there  many  of  them  in  a  house? — A.  In  some  houses  there 
may  be  five  or  six,  sometimes  only  one  or  two,  or  two  or  three. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  as  a  policeman,  from  the  information  you  have  had, 
whether  these  women  are  free  agents  or  whether  they  are  property  % — 
A.  That  I  cannot  tell.  , 

Q.  Did  you  testify  in  reference  to  that  before? — A.  No,  sir;  not  that 
I  know  of. 

Q.  You  gave  no  opinion  as  to  whether  they  are  bought  or  sold?— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  whether  these  women  ever  try  to  es- 
cape and  whether  they  are  brought  back? — A.  I  have  known  them  to 
try  to  escape. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  their  being  brought  back? — A.  Very  seldom. 
They  go  away.  They  go  to  Mr.  Gibson's  place  very  often  or  come  down 
to  the  station-house  for  protection. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Did  you  not  testify  before  the  legislative  committee  in  these  words : 
"I  don't  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  women  being  bought  and 
sold  like  sheep?" — A.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Bee.  I  now  enter  a  protest  against  calling  the  witness's  atten- 
tion to  any  evidence  given  iu  this  investigation  before  the  senate  com- 
mittee known  as  the  star-chamber  committee,  in  which  only  one  side 
could  be  heard.  It  can  be  shown  here  that  at  the  time  the  testimony 
was  taken  pressure  was  brought  to  bear,  and  I  think  it  is  no  more  than 
right  that  we  should  enter  a  protest  right  here  and  now.  As  this  is  an 
entirely  different  investigation,  in  which  the  committee  claim  their  desire 
to  go  to  the  bottom  of  it,  I  protest  against  any  witness  who  has  been 
before  this  star-chamber  investigation  being  prompted  from  this  book 
in  any  manner  whatever. 

Mr.  King.  I  should  like  to  state  that  under  all  rules  of  evidence  pur- 
sued in  our  courts  here  it  has  been  customary  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  witness  to  statements  he  has  made  at  any  time  theretofore,  asking 
him  whether  he  made  such  statements. 

Senator  Sargent.  And  even  statements  not  made  under  oath,  made 
on  the  street  or  anywhere  else,  where  he  admits  they  were  made.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  ought  to  allow  a  grave  investigation  carried  on  by  our 
legislature  to  be  characterized  as  a  star-chamber  investigation.  It  is 
hardly  decorous  to  the  gentlemen  who  represented  the  committee,  or  the 
State  legislature. 

Mayor  Bryant.  The  investigation  held  by  the  senate  committee  was 
held  in  open  session  by  a  board  of  supervisors  from  day  to  day,  and 
every  citizen  who  chose  to  come  forward  and  testify,  or  question  wit- 
nesses, had  that  right. 
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By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Was  any  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  you  at  the  time  you  testified? 
— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  testified  free  and  voluntarily? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  recol- 
lect saying-  that  they  were  bought  and  sold  like  sheep.  There  is  another 
place  where  it  says  that  I  said  they  were  a  nation  of  thieves.  I  do  not 
recollect  making  that  remark.  I  said  there  were  "  nests  of  thieves" 
among  them. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  You  are  a  special  police  officer,  are  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  paid  by  the  Chinese,  and  not  by  the  city  government? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  remark  in  regard  to  the  former  investigation 
that  it  is  not  evidence  before  this  committee,  but  I  see  no  impropriety 
in  referring  to  it  iu  order  to  refresh  the  memory  of  the  witness,  or  even 
to  call  his  attention  to  an  auswer  that  he  made  before,  but  it  would  not 
be  proper  to  refer  to  that  or  to  any  other  statement  for  the  purpose 
of  iuduciug  a  witness  to  give  the  same  answer  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Bee.  Our  objection  was  to  Mr.  Pixley  taking  the  book  and  show- 
ing it  to  the  witness  while  he  was  under  examination. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  do  with  their  sick. and  helpless  ? — A.  They 
have  hospitals.  The  different  companies,  I  believe,  have  their  hospi- 
tals. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  visit  these  hospitals  ? — A.  Very  seldom  ;  not  lately. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  care  they  take  of  them  when  they  are 
sick  ? — A.  Some  of  them,  I  believe,  take  very  good  care  of  their  sick, 
and  some  do  not.  I  have  found  them  on  the  street ;  I  have  taken  them 
to  the  city-hall  sometimes. 

Q.  Where  tbey  were  left  by  the  Chinamen  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  got  out  by  themselves,  or  whether  anybody  had  taken  them 
out. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  found  them  sometimes  lying  on  the  street  ? — A..  Sit- 
ting ou  the  door-steps. 

Q.  The  Chinamen  around  paying  no  attention  to  them  ? — A.  Paying 
no  attention  to  tbem. 

Q.  Dave  you  ever  seen  the  Five  Points  in  New  York  ? — A.  It  is  a 
long  time  ago.     I  was  there  some  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  years  ago. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  portions  of  Chinatown,  occupied  by  the 
lower  Chinese,  as  compared  with  the  Five  Points  ? — A.  The  Five  Points 
never  was  so  bad  as  Chinatown. 

By  Mr.  Meade  : 
Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  condition  of  the  Five  Points  has  been  very 
much  improved  of  late  by  the  action  of  the  authorities  of  New  York  ? — 
A.  I  have  heard  so,  but  I  have  not  been  there. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  You  are  referring  to  it  as  you  knew  it  before,  and  you  say  China- 
town is  dirtier  than  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  dirtier  than  it  was  twenty-six 
or  twenty-seven  years  ago  at  the  Five  Points. 

Q.  What  regard  have  the  Chinese  for  oaths  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  they 
have  much  regard  for  oaths. 

Q.  What  is  the  method  of  swearing  them  in  court? — A.  The  same  as 
any  other  witness. 
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Q.  Have  any  other  means  "been  tried  ? — A.  In  1852,-'3,-'4,  they  used 
to  burn  papers  to  swear  them  in  court. 

Q.  Did  they  use  any  kind  of  animals  or  birds? — A.  They  do  among 
themselves,  I  believe. 

Q.  Has  that  ever  been  resorted  to  in  our  courts  ? — A.  I  have  never 
seen  it. 

Q.  You  are  a  special  policeman  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  detailed  by  the  city  for  that  purpose  ?  Have  you  any 
connection  with  the  city  government  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  same  as  any 
other  police  officers,  only  I  am  paid  by  the  Chinese. 

Q.  You  are  not  paid  by  the  city  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  by  the  Chinese  ? — A.  I  collect  from  the  stores  up  there, 
on  the  beat  on  Jackson  street. 

Q.  Chinese  stores  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  from  each  ? — A.  Some  a  dollar,  from  some  a  half-dollar, 
and  some  two  bits. 

Q.  By  the  week  or  day  t— A.  In  a  week. 

Q.  How  much  does  it  amount  to  in  the  aggregate? — A.  I  cannot  tell 
exactly.    Sometimes  I  get  more. 

Q.  What  is  about  the  average  f — A.  I  cannot  exactly  tell  the  aver- 
age. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  collecting  it  ?— A.  Within  the  last  five 
years.    I  never  kept  an  account. 

Q.  Does  it  amount  to  825  a  week? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  amount  to  $50  ? — A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  Does  it  amount  to  a  hundred? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  receive  any  salary  or  pay  from  the  city  itself? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  all  comes  from  the  Chinese? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  the  amount  that  you  collect  from  the  Chinese,  how  is  it  as- 
sessed? Do  you  fix  the  amount  yourself  which  each  one  is  to  pay? — 
A.  No,  sir;  they  pay  me  just  what  they  think  fit. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  demand  upon  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  under  any  obligation  to  pay  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  have  any  voice  in  your  election  as  a  policeman,  or  are 
you  appointed  without  consultation  with  them  ? — A.  Generally  1  have 
a  petition  signed  by  them. 

Q.  Were  you  appointed  upon  such  a  petition  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  is  this  arrangement  made  in  regard  to  Chinese  by  which  they 
pay  you  ? — A.  It  has  been  the  custom  for  years,  for  the  last  twenty-four 
or  twenty-five  years — ever  since  the  Chiuamen  have  been  here. 

Q.  Are  there  special  policemen  for  other  parts  of  the  city  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  by  white  people,  in  the  same  way  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  not,  then,  peculiar  to  the  Chinese  at  all  ? — A.  O,  no,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  policemen  in  the  city  are  there  who  are  dependent 
upon  the  contributions  of  the  people  for  their  support  ? — A.  I  think  two 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

Q.  Who  are  dependent  upon  contributions  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  get  no  salary  whatever  from  the  city  government? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  there  is  no  ordinance  or  law  that  makes  it  obligatory    I 
upon  either  the  whites  or  Chinese  to  pay  these  special  policemen  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  a  voluntary  matter,  for  their  own  security  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  think  they  are  generally  night-watchmen. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Are  your  duties  both  day  and  night,  or  confined  to  night? — A. 
Both  day  and  night. 

Q.  You  spoke  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  Chinatown,  its  filth  aud 
want  of  cleanliness.  How  does  it  compare  with  other  parts  of  the  city  ? — 
A.  The  streets  in  Chinatown  are  just  as  clean  as  they  are  in  other  parts 
of  the  city. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  regard  to  the  alleys  ? — A.  The  alleys  are  dirtier  than 
the  alleys  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 

Q.  Are  there  other  parts  of  the  city  which  are  dirty  and  low  and  in 
bad  condition,  as  well  as  the  Chinese  quarter? — A.  I  have  never  seen  any 
as  bad  as  they  are. 

Q.  Are  there  other  quarters  of  the  city  inhabited  by  a  low  order  of 
white  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  some  parts  of  the  city  where  streets  and  alleys  are  given 
up  to  white  population? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  those  streets  and  alleys  compare  with  Chinatown  ? — A. 
They  are  a  great  deal  cleaner. 

Q.  In  those  quarters  of  the  city  is  the  population  dense?  Do  they 
live  a  good  many  in  oue  house? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  tenement-houses  here  which  are  greatly  crowded  by 
white  people  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Have  you  been  on  the  Pacific  docks  when  a  Chinese  steamship 
was  leaving  for  China,  frequently? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  officers  stand  at  the  gang-plank  and  collect 
a  poll-tax  from  these  men  leaving  for  China? — A.  1  have  seen  it  done. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  collect  the  tax  from  any  white  passengers  go- 
ing on  board  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  these  Chinamen  go  when  a  cargo  of  a  thousand  or  twelve 
hundred  arrive  !  'Where  do  they  distribute  them,  around  among  these 
houses  generally  ? — A.  Each  man  goes  to  his  own  company-house. 

Q.  Is  that  company-house  kept  vacant  to  receive  them,  or  do  they 
simply  mix  in  with  the  others  ? — A.  They  mix  in  with  the  others.  They 
go  to  their  stores,  and  one  place  or  another. 

Q.  Where  do  the  women  go  when  they  arrive,  four  or  five  hundred  at 
a  time? — A.  Sometimes  they  take  them  into  their  stores,  and  sometimes 
into  their  houses. 

Q.  Is  there  any  special  house  for  them? — A.  No,  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is. 

Q.  Is  there  any  regular  depot  for  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  distributed  around  through  their  houses?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  many  special  policemen  are  there  besides  yourself  in  China- 
town ? — A.  Some  six  or  seven  besides  myself. 

Q.  They  are  supported  in  the  same  way? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  voluntary  contributions  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  special  policemen  are  more  numerous  in  China- 
town, for  the  population,  than  in  other  parts  of  the  city? — A.  They  are. 

Q.  If  the  Chinese  did  not  support  them  voluntarily,  would  they  be- 
there  at  all? — A.  No,  sir,  they  would  not. 
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By  Mr.  Meade  : 

Q.  Do  you  render  any  account  or  statement  to  the  department  of  the 
moneys  that  you  receive? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  collect  what  you  please  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Have  you  not  received  as  high  as  five  hundred  dollars  some 
mouths  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Well,  about  that  sum  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  largest  amount  that  you  have  ever  received  ? — A.  I 
cannot  exactly  tell;  I  have  never  kept  an  account.  I  collect  every  week 
and  never  keep  an  account. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  press  you  if  you  cannot  remember,  or  if    it  is 
really  a  matter  of  business  that  you  would  not  like  to  explain. — A. 
No,  sir ;  1  never  keep  an  account.     I  collect  every  week,  and  do  not 
keep  an  account  of  what  I  collected  by  months. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  in  the  power  of  a  policeman  to  oppress  these 
people;  that  is,  to  make  exactions  upon  them  by  threats  and  otherwise, 
and  make  large  contributions? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  position  capable  of  being  greatly  abused  1 — A.  It  might 
be  if  the  party  saw  fit  to  do  it. 

Q.  It  depends,  then,  very  much  on  the  character  of  the  policeman, 
whether  he  uses  it  for  the  purposes  of  oppression  or  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  A  bad  man  might  oppress  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  place  called  the  barracoou,  sonic  depot  for  these 
women  that  arrive ! — A.  I  cannot  state.  I  probably  saw  it  in  the 
paper. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  You  never  saw  the  place? — A.  No,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Meade  : 

Q.  Were  you  appointed  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Chinamen  living  in 
the  neighborhood  of  your  beat  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  went  on  that  beat  be- 
cause another  man  resigned  off  of  it,  and  I  went  ou  in  his  place. 

Q.  Atyonr  own  solicitation? — A.  The  police  commissioners  appointed 
me  for  the  position. 

Q.  At  your  request  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Did  you  purchase  the  beat  from  the  man  who  went  off? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  paid  him  nothing  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Is  not  that  considered  one  of  the  most  profitable  beats  in  the  city  ? 
— A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is. 

Q.  What  is  the  regular  pay  of  a  policeman  when  paid  by  the  city  ? — 
A.  $125  a  month. 

Q.  Those  who  are  usually  employed  as  special  policemen  are  employed 
as  watchmen  ;  they  are  only  on  at  certain  hours  of  the  night,,  are  they 
not  ? — A.  Some  are  not  and  some  are. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Can  you  not  state  to  the  committee  what  your  probable  receipts 
are  for  a  year  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  cannot. 
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Q.  Can  you  not  come  within  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  of  it  ? — A. 
I  do  not  think  I  could. 

Q.  You  kepp  no  books  ;  make  no  entries  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  of  that  sort? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  you  could  not  come  within  four  or  five  hundred  dollars 
of  your  probable  receipts  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Meade  : 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  any  other  business  or  occupation  from  which 
you  derive  auy  income  or  profit  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  are  engaged  in  cleaning  the  streets? — A.  I  ppy  for  that  from 
what  I  get  from  the  Chinese.  It  costs  forty  to  fiity  dollars  a  month  to 
clean  the  street  there. 

Q.  You  get  pay  from  the  Chinese  for  that  ? — A.  I  pay  for  it  out  of 
what  the  Chinese  pay  me. 

Q.  Do  you  own  a  cart? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  clean  the  street  ? — A.  I  have  a  white  man  to  clean  it. 

Q.  With  a  cart  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  goes  around  every  morning  and 
cleans  it. 

Q.  Who  imposes  that  duty  upon  you,  the  Chinamen  or  the  city  1 — A. 
The  Chinese  of  course  want  t-omebody  to  take  the  dirt  away,  and  I  em- 
ploy this  man  and  pay  him  himself. 

Q.  You  agreed  to  perform  this  duty  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  faithfully  perform  that  duty? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  if  the  street  is  unreasonably  dirty  the  fault  falls  on  you  ? — 
A.  It  would  fall  on  me,  and  the  men  who  clean  the  streets.  I  generally 
look  after  that  myself. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  extend  that  care  to  the  alleys  where  the  Chinese 
live  ?— A.  I  do.     I  attend  to  all  of  it. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  are  very  dirty  ? — A.  They  are 
dirty,  but  they  are  swept  every  day  and  kept  clean. 

Q.  I  have  seen,  in  some  of  those  alleys,  vaults  overflowing  into  the 
alley,  so  that  there  is  great  danger  when  a  white  man  is  going  by  that  he 
will  lose  his  breakfast  or  dinner. — A.  That  does  not  belong  to  the  police 
department.     The  hcalth-oflicer  looks  alter  that. 

Q.  The  Chinese  pay  for  doing  it,  but  what  is  the  use  of  sweeping  un- 
der such  circumstances  ? — A.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  vaults, 
back-houses,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Where  they  overflow  into  an  alley  ? — A.  I  have  never  seen  them 
overflowing  into  an  alley. 

Q.  Where  is  your  beat? — A.  On  Jackson  street. 

Q.  Do  the  alleys  run  out  on  Jackson  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sargent.  That  is  the  locality  I  referred  to. 

By  Mr.  Meade  : 

Q.  Is  the  rest  of  the  city  cleaned  in  that  way  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know 
of. 

Q.  How  is  the  rest  of  the  city  cleaned  ? — A.  By  the  superintendent 
of  streets. 

Q.  Does  the  superintendent  of  streets  perform  this  duty  on  your 
beat  ? — A.  I  have  seen  corporation  carts  up  there  but  twice  iu  five 
years  since  I  have  been  on  the  street. 

Q.  Then  the  corporation  neglects  its  duty  and  you  perform  it  on  your 
private  arrangement  with  the  Chinamen  ? — A.  I  have  seen  a  corpora- 
tion cart  there  but  twice  in  five  years  since  I  have  been  on  the  street. 
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By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  There  are  no  means  provided  by  the  city  up  there  for  removing 
the  dirt  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  the  street-cleaning'  here  by  the  corporation  carts  paid  for  out  of 
the  general  tax  levied  by  the  city  ? — A.  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  Why  would  not  duty  apply  as  well  in  Chinatown  as  to  other  parts 
of  the  city  ? — A.  I  suppose  they  come  up  there  and  see  that  the  street 
does  not  want  cleaning,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  street  is  not  gen- 
erally cleaned  by  them. 

Q.K  It  is  because  the  Chinese  pay  for  cleaning  up  the  streets  them- 
selves?—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  these  alleys  are  dirtier  than  any  other  parts  of  the  city, 
would  they  not  still  require  the  attention  of  the  corporate  authorities! 
—A.  They  are  dirty,  but  there  is  no  garbage,  or  anything  like  that. 
Where  a  man  can  sweep  them  up,  they  sweep  them  up  and  clean  them. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  the  alleys  being  dirtier  than  any  other  parts  of 
the  city.  Why  does  not  that  require  the  attention  of  the  corporate 
authorities  ?— A.  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  Are  there  any  officers  here  required  to  go  around  and  see  the  con- 
dition of  the  different  streets  and  alleys  ?— A.  I  believe  there  are. 

Q.  If  they  should  visit  these  alleys  and  find  them  in  the  condition 
you  described  awhile  ago,  why  would  they  not  give  notice  of  it  and 
have  them  attended  to?— A.  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  Would  the  Chinese  attend  to  cleaning  up  the  .streets  themselves, 
pay  you  for  it  to  have  it  done  for  them,  if  the  corporate  authorities 
attended  to  it?— A.  I  do  not  think  they  would. 

Q.  Do  they  not  save  their  money  when  they  can,  generally  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Would  they  voluntarily  spend  their  money  to  do  this  if  the  city 
would  do  it  tor  them? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  would. 

Q.  Then  they  pay  you  for  having  it  done  because  the  city  does  not 
do  it  ? — A.  I  guess  that  is  the  reason. 

Q.  If  you  are  thus  authorized  to  have  the  streets  cleaned  for  the 
Chinese,  and  they  pay  you  for  it,  why  do  you  not  see  that  these  alleys  \ 
are  kept  clean  ?— A.  I  do  see  that  the  alleys  are  kept  clean  as  well  as  ; 
the  streets,  but  they  sometimes  will  bring  the  dirt  out  and  pour  it  on  to  | 
the  alley,  while  they  will  not  pour  it  out  on  the  street  because  they  would  j 
be  afraid  of  getting  arrested. 

Q.  When  put  on  the  alley,  why  do  vou  not  have  it  carried  off? — A.  I 
do. 

Q.  Then  these  alleys  are  kept  in  as  good  a  condition  as  other  alleys?— 
A.  As  a  general  thing ;  but  they  will  bring  dirt  out  and  put  it  on  the 
alleys. 

Q.  And  when  you  find  it  out  you  have  it  taken  away  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  this  thing  of  placing  dirt  in  alleys  is  not  peculiar  to  China- 
town ? — A.  1  do  not  know  about  that. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  the  city  cleaning  an  alley  any  where  ? — A. 
1  do  not  know  that  I  have. 

Q.  If  these  Chinamen  should  carry  it  out  to  the  sidewalk  and  put  it  in 
receptacles,  would  the  city  provide  means  for  taking  it  away? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  If  they  carried  it  out  into  the  alley  and  put  it  in  iron  tubs,  would 
the  city  provide  means  for  removing  it  ?— A.  No,  sir  ;  they  could  not  do 
that  when  I  have  seen  their  carts  there  but  twice  in  five  years. 
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Q.  Have  the  city  any  authorities  up  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Coo 
has  been  up  there  every  day. 

Q.  Who  is  he? — A.  A  health-officer. 

Q.  Has   that  been   the  general  practice,  or  only  lately? — A.  Since 
Mayor  Bryant  has  been  iu  office  it  is  done  more  regularly. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  there  a  certain  part  of  Chinatown  which  is  within  your  jurisdic- 
tion, so  to  speak  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Certain  streets  and  alleys  which  you  attend  to? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  rest  of  Chinatown  under  the  supervision  of  other  special 
policemen  like  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  perform  the  same  duties  in  other  parts  that  you  do  in 
yours  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  seen  these  corporation-carts  in 
any  part  of  Chinatown  but  twice  in  live  years? — A.  I  am  only  talking 
about  my  own  beat. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  How  much  have  you  seen  them  in  other  parts  of  Chinatown  ? — A. 
1  canuot  exactly  tell  you. 
By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  "What  is  your  beat?— A.  Jackson  street,  from  Dupontto  Stockton. 

Q.  Just  two  blocks? — A.  One  block. 
By  Mayor  Bryant  : 

Q.  You  were  an  old  police-officer  before  you  were  a  special? — A.  I  was 
on  the  police  in  1853  and  1854,  and  I  think  I  have  been  a  special  police- 
man for  ten  years. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  ordinance  that  requires  people  to  keep  their 
filth  from  being  thrown  on  the  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  it  requires  every  citizen  throughout  the  city 
to  keep  the  street  olefin,  and  not  throw  dirt  on  the  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  by  what  mode  the  streets  of  the  whole  city  are 
cleaned  ? — A.  They  are  cleaned  by  the  corporation. 

Q.  in  what  mode  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  \ou  not  know  that  there  is  a  contract  by  a  company  to  sweep 
the  streets  by  machines? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  they  go  and  sweep  them  out  and  cart  and  haul  off  the 
dirt?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Arnop  Bainbridge  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Question.  You  are  a  police-officer  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Fran- 
cisco?— Answer.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  many  years? — A.  About  seven  years  and  eight  months. 

Q.  Have  you  any  special  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  and  their 
quarters? — A.  I  think  1  have. 

Q.  State  first  to  the  committee  the  general  condition  of  Chinatown 
as  to  cleanliness? — A.  As  to  the  internal  portion  of  Chinatown — that  is, 
the.  interior  of  the  buildings — they  are  generally  filthy.  The  streets  are 
kept  as  clean  as  they  can  be  under  the  existing  population,  I  should 
judge.  As  Mr.  Duffield  stated,  and  as  I  know,  the  streets  are  cleaned 
uuder  the  system  that  he  speaks  of  three  mornings  iu  the  week  before 
daylight,  or  just  at  daylight.  The  Chinamen  bring  their  filth  and  dirt 
that  has  accumulated  during  the  interim  out  in  baskets,  and  dump  them 
in  the  streets,  for  the  carts  to  bring  away. 
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By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  You  say  the  dirt  is  taken  out  in  baskets  to  be  carried  away  ? — A. 
The  Chinamen  bring  it  in  baskets  to  the  gutter.  They  generally  put  it 
out  probably  between  12  and  3  in  the  morning,  and  the  carts  come  at 
half  past  3  to  4,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  work  until  they 
have  carried  it  all  off.  I  do  not  know  that  the  amount  of  filth  brought 
out  lessens  the  amount  of  filth  inside ;  hardly,  I  should  judge,  from  the 
indications  and  appearances. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  What  is  the  fact  in  reference  to  the  numbers  inhabiting  their 
quarters'?  Are  they  crowded  or  otherwise? — A.  They  are  very  much 
crowded.  They  pay  less  rent  individually,  probably,  than  any  other 
class  of  people  in  the  world,  and  still  they  pay  a  greater  rent  for  a  build- 
ing in  the  aggregate,  by  probably  one  hundred  per  cent,  than  any  of 
our  poorer  classes  of  white  residents. 

Q.  As  to  their  dormitories  or  sleeping-apartments,  how  many  in  thi 
more  crowded  population — that  is,  in  the  winter  season — would  be  pu 
into  a  room  of  this  size,  say  22  feet  square  ?— A.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  40 
and  50  in  a  room  of  this  size.  Usually  in  a  room  like  this  tiiey  would  hav 
an  upper  deck — a  second  floor.  They  would  make  two  stories  of  this 
place,  raise  a  floor,  elevated  enough  to  be  able  to  walk  underneath,  and 
have  sleeping  arrangements  above,  too,  in  the  whole  distance  across  the 
room. 

Q.  Would  these  people  also  cook  in  the  some  rooms  ? — A.  Generally 
In  some  of  the  more  crowded  places,  where  the  smoke  would  be  a  little 
more  than  they  could  stand,  they  would  take  their  cooking  out  into  z 
general  hallway.  Their  cooking  appliances  generally  are  composed  of  £ 
coal-oil  can,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  a  brick  in  the  bottom.  Thai 
is  about  the  extent  of  their  cooking-stoves  generally,  but  of  course  some 
of  them  are  a  little  better  arranged.  The  common  rabble  generally 
make  a  furnace  of  a  coal-oil  can,  or  something  of  that  description. 

Q.  What  is  their  principal  food  ? — A.  The  staple  is  rice.  There  area 
great  many  other  articles  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  them. 

Q.  Is  dried  fish  an  article  of  their  food  ? — A.  Dried  fish  is  another  of 
the  ingredients  of  their  living. 

Q.  Kice,  dried  fish,  and  desiccated  vegetables? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  tea? — A.  Tea  is  a  staple  with  them  as  a  beverage — that  is, 
with  the  better  classes.  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  lower  class.  It 
is  very  seldom  I  have  seen  tea  used  among  the  lower  grade  to  any  ex 
tent.  The  better  grades  have  nice  comfortable  tea-pots  to  keep  the  tea 
warm,  and  they  will  keep  a  tea-pot  standing  continually  almost  in  that 
condition. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  or  judgment  as  to  the  cost  of  supporting, 
say,  fifty  Chinese  of  the  kind  you  speak  of,  in  a  room  of  the  kind  you 
mention  ?  What  would  it  cost  to  board  fifty  of  them  a  day  under  such 
circumstances  ? — A.  Including  their  lodging  ? 

Q.  Including  their  lodging. — A.  I  think  in  the  style  of  living  that 
allude  to — that  is,  for  the  lower  grade  of  workmen  Chinamen,  or  thieving 
Chinamen,  or  anything  of  that  kind — probably  $10  a  day  would  cover 
the  whole  institution. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  cost  for  fifty  Chinamen? — A.  For  fifty  men — 
that  is,  provided  one  individual  had  Ihe  purchasing  and  disbursemen 
of  the  money. 

Q.  That  is  twenty  cents  apiece  a  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Are  this  class  of  which  yon  speak  the  adult  working  male  popula- 
tion % — A.  They  are — that  is,  I  speak  of  working-men.  A  great  many 
idlers  or  vagrants,  whom  I  should  term  thieves  among  them,  live  in  about 
the  same  style. 

Q.  Does  not  this  embrace  the  character  of  the  people  who  go  out  to 
\  work  in  our  factories,  shoe-shops,  tobacco-factories,  tailor  shops,  and 
things  of  that  kind  ? — A.  That  is,  when  they  originally  start  into  work. 
They  improve  when  they  work  well,  and  accumulate  some  of  our  silver 
:  coin,  and  occasionally  they  live  at  restaurants.  There  are  a  great  many 
\  in  tbe  Chinese  locality,  where  for  five  or  ten  cents  a  Chinaman  can  get  a 
1  bowl  of  soup,  according  to  the  grade  of  their  custom. 

Q.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  an  adult  Chinese  male  laborer,  such  as 
work  in  boot,  or  shoe,  or  tobacco  and  other  mercantile  establishments, 
can  be  supported  in  point  of  food  and  lodging  at  twenty  cents  a  day? — 
A.  I  think  it  is  done  in  the  manner  I  speak  of — that  is,  for  one  person  to 
have  the  disbursing  of  all  the  money,  providing  the  provisions,  and  pay- 
ing the  rent. 

Q.  State  to  the  commission  the  result  of  your  observation  of  the  gam- 
blers, prostitutes,  and  criminals  of  the  Chinese  population  aud  quarter. 
—A.  As  to  prostitution,  in  my  capacity,  when  patrolling  on  the  streets 
in  Chinatown,  I  have  often  been  called  in  to  suppress  disturbances  in 
places  I  should  term  houses  of  prostitution.  I. have  found  men  in  their 
dishabille,  and  women  in  the  same  way;  and  they  are  very  low!  They 
have  no  shame  as  to  exposing  their  person,  or  explaining  or  talking 
about  the  act  that  they  were  about  to  consummate,  or  had  consum- 
mated. They  never  seem  to  display  any  shame  at  all  ;  it  seemed  to 
be  a  natural  thing  to  them,  as  if  they  had  been  educated  from  the  cra- 
dles to  it,  and  knew  nothing  else  but  that  style  of  life. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  size  of  their  rooms  and  their  accommodations  ? 
Describe  the  ordinary  small  brothel  which  stands  upon  one  of  these 
alleys. — A.  Taking  an  individual  room,  a  siugle  room  that  is  used  for 
the  purpose,  probably  the  very  extent  would  be  l>  by  8,  and  some  of  them 
even  less,  just  room  enough  for  a  small  narrow  bed  aud  its  leugth,  and 
room  to  turn  the  door  and  get  in. 

Q.  Flow  many  women  would  be  in  that  place? — A.  I  am  speaking  of 
one  room  that  would  be  occupied,  but  usually  they  have  a  little  front. 
For  instance,  they  would  hire  premises  half  the  width  of  this  room  aud 
the  depth  of  this  room.  They  would  apportion  a  small  space  for  a  kind 
or  reception-room,  which  the  madam  or  the  boss  lady  of  the  house  will 
use  as  her  reception-room,  and  the  girls  will  congregate  around  her.  If 
a  customer  would  come  in,  they  of  course  would  attend  to  him.  Proba- 
bly this  space  might  be  10  feet  in  frontage,  and  then  they  divide  the 
balance  of  that  space  into  three  rooms,  or  if  it  is  wide  enough,  three  on 
either  side,  probably  C  by  8  feet  in  dimensions.  The  partition  scarcely 
ever  runs  more  than  G  or  7  feet  above  the  floor.  It  never  goes  to  the 
ceiling  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  where  they  have  these  places  up- 
stairs in  buildings. 

Q.  Give  us  some  idea  about  their  gambling  and  opium-smoking.  As 
to  opium,  is  there  anything  here  known  as  an  opium  den  ? — A.  Latterly, 
since  the  ordinance  went  into  effect,  I  have  not  had  much  chance  of  ob- 
servation on  the  outside;  but  from  my  experience  when  I  was  on  the 
out&ide,  before  this  ordinance  came  into  operation,  I  saw  a  great  deal  of 
it.  I  never  entered  a  Chinese  domicile  of  any  kind,  or  a  store,  but  what 
I  saw  the  signs — that  is,  the  platforms  they  have  for  lying  on,  and  their 
pipes,  aud  sundry  other  signs  or  symbols  of  the  practice.  Every  watch, 
probably,  that  I  ever  served  on  upon  the  street  at  the  time,  I  saw  theni 
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under  the  influence  of  it.  On  various  occasions  I  Lave  had  visitors  that 
I  have  shown  around,  and  invariably  I  could  take  them  in  and  show 
them  any  amount  of  Chinamen  under  the  influence  of  opium.  As  I  sug- 
gested to  the  gentlemen  yesterday,  if  all  the  Chinamen  who  were  druuk 
were  on  the  streets,  we  should  have  more  Chinese  arrested  for  drunken- 
ness under  the  influence  of  opium  than  white  people  under  the  influence 
of  whisky  ;  but  they  draw  on  it  until  they  become  insensible  and  go  ou 
and  lie  there  and  slumber  it  off,  probably  two  or  three  hours   at  a  time. 

Q.  In  relation  to  their  gambling  rooms,  what  are  their  games,  and 
how  are  they  conducted  ? — A.  What  is  termed  tan  is  the  principal  game. 
I  cannot  go  into  special  details  of  the  game,  but  I  can  give  a  general  idel 
of  it.  It  is  played  with  small  cash  pieces,  a  small  brass  Chinese  coil 
with  a  square  hole  in  the  center.  They  will  have  a  large  pile  of  them, 
probably  three  or  four  hundred.  The  dealer  sits  at  the  end  of  the  table. 
He  has  an  inverted  bowl  that  ho  uses — atiu  bowl  usually.  These  pieces 
are  all  scrambled  up  together  in  a  heap,  and  the  dealer  places  a  cup  01 
the  top.  While  the  cup  remains  there  they  make  their  bets,  and  the 
moment  he  gives  the  word  the  bets  are  closed,  lie  has  a  piece  of  whale- 
bone stick,  a  little  tapered,  brought  down  to  a  little  bow  ou  oue  end. 
He  rakes  out  the  pieces  by  one,  two,  three,  four.  They  are  all  counted 
except  the  last  four.  They  make  their  bets  as  to  whether  one  will  be 
left,  or  two,  three,  or  four,  or  whether  it  is  even  or  odd  on  the  lour  last 
counted.  He  takes  all  those  at  the  edge  of  the  bowl  first,  and  when  he 
raises  the  bowl  the  betting  is  sopped,  and  he  counts  those  under  the 
bowl.  If  one  is  remaining,  and  a  man  bets  that  oue  will  remain,  he  gets 
four.  If  he  bets  that  it  is  even,  and  it  comes  two,  he  gets  the  amount- 
that  is,  two — or  if  he  bets  odd  and  it  comes  oue,  either  way. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  many  persons  cau  play  at  once  ? — A.  I  have  seen  as  many  as 
sixty  sit  arouud  a  table  at  once. 

Q.  Is  it  a  game  of  chance  or  skill  ? — A.  It  is  ostensibly  a  game  of 

chance,  but  it  can  be  made  a  game  of  skill.     By  seeing  the  amount  of 

money  on  the  table,  if  quick  with  his  fingers,  which  most  of  them  usually 

are,  a  man  can  make  it  odd  or  even. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Does  not  the  dealer  always  know  the  amount  of  cash  in  the  bowl  ?- 
A.  I  imagine  he  could  tell. 

Q.  So  that  if  the  bets  run  for  odd  he  could  make  it  come  out  even  !— 

A.  He  could  have  a  piece  in  his  sleeve,  or  somewhere  else,  that  would 

come  down  among  them  while  he  was  handling  the  pieces. 

By  Mr.  Meade  : 

Q.  What  is  the  object  of  this  bowl  being  placed  on  the  table  ? — A. 
That  is  a  merely  preliminary  measure  to  their  betting.  The  pile  is  too 
large,  of  course,  for  the  bowl  to  cover  the  whole  quantity,  but  it  covers 
the  center  portion,  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  heap. 

Q.  Are  the  coins  under  the  bowl  counted? — A.  Everything  is  counted 
finally.  The  betting  stops  the  moment  the  dealer  gives  the  word  that 
the  bowl  will  be  taken  up.  While  he  is  taking  the  marginal  pieces 
they  are  putting  down  their  coin,  but  the  moment  the  bowl  is  to  be  lifted 
the  betting  has  to  stop. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Can  more  than  one  person  win  at  the  same  game  ? — A.  Fifty  or 
sixty  at  a  time  might  win  if  it  came  their  way — that  is,  provided  they 
all  bet  one  way,  and  it  comes  their  way. 
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By  Mr.  Meade  : 

Q.  Is  the  betting  with  the  dealer? — A.  It  is  similar  to  any  ordinary 
game.  The  dealer  is  the  banker.  Generally,  if  it  is  a  large  game,  there 
is  a  kind  of  paying-teller,  who  sits  beside  the  dealer  and  attends  to  the 
cash,  I  presume  what  Frenchmen  would  call  a  croupier,  to  rake  in  the 
money  and  pay  out  the  debts. 
By  Mr.  Piper: 

Q.  It  is  pretty  much  rake  it  in,  I  suppose? — A.  That  would  be  the 
general  consequence.  Moreover,  1  believe  there  is  a  certain  percentage 
that  I  never  could  get  at  thoroughly.  A  great  many  Chinamen  claim 
they  can  tell  you  all  about  it,  but  they  always  retain  the  better  part  of 
the  information.  When  they  undertake  to  give  any  information  of  that 
kind  they  will  tell  you  enough  to  satisfy  you  apparently. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  the  betting  large  or  small  ? — A.  Generally  from  ten  cents  to 
half  a  dollar.  I  have  seen  some  Chinamen  who  appeared  to  be  better 
off  in  funds  thau  others  betting  from  S3  to  $10. 

Q.  Have  they  many  professional  gamblers  who  make  that  a  business 
solely,  oris  it  an  amusement  for  the  people? — A.  It  is  a  natural  pas- 
sion with  them,  I  think. 

Q.  Are  there  professional  gamblers  among  them  ? — A.  I  think  there 
are  more  professional  gamblers  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
Chinese  than  of  any  other  class  of  people  in  the  world  except  Indians; 
but  Indians  are  not  professional,  they  are  general  gamblers.  Really, 
more  Chinamen  seem  to  live  off  the  receipts  of  gambling-houses,  and 
by  being  connected  with  and  attached  to  them,  seeming  to  have  no  other 
business,  than  any  other  class  of  people. 

Q.  Is  this  gambling  open  ?  Can  anybody  go  into  these  places? — A. 
Ho,  sir ;  I  think  it  would  be  very  hard  for  any  white  man  to  get  in 
under  any  circumstance,  within  the  last  year  or  two.  I  know  that  I 
have  often  attempted  it.  I  believe  I  made  the  first  arrest  in  the  tan 
business,  where  1  convicted  the  dealers,  that  was  made  here  within  the 
last  ten  years.  That  was  some  five  years  ago.  I  struck  a  portly  China- 
man, and  I  walked  up  briskly  close  to  him,  and  got  by  the  doorkeeper  be- 
fore he  saw  me.  No  one  saw  me  until  I  was  standing  alongside  of  the 
dealer.  If  I  had  been  seen,  the  door  would  have  been  closed  in  my  face 
immediately,  and  a  bar,  probably  stronger  than  an  ordinary  Gibraltar, 
would  have  been  placed  across  it  in  an  instant.  They  now  have  doors 
three  and  four  inches  thick,  that  would  take  a  corps  of  army  engineers 
to  get  through. 

By  Mr.  Pixxey  : 

Q.  Is  there  more  than  one  door  to  their  rooms  ? — A.  Sometimes  there 
is  an  outside  door  and  then  an  inner  door,  but  generally  if  they  get  the 
first  door  closed  on  you  that  is  all  that  is  necessary  under  the  circum- 
stances, for  that  gives  them  all  an  opportunity  to  get  out  through  a 
scuttle  or  window,  and  by  the  time  you  get  there  you  find  nothing.  My 
opinion  is,  if  the  authorities  would  authorize  the  police  to  use  bat- 
tering-rams or  grape  and  canister  in  order  to  enter  these  gambling- 
houses  the  Chinese  would  get  upon  the  roof  and  have  their  games 
there.  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  stopped  under  any  legal  restriction 
at  all. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Do  they  carry  on  a  system  of  lotteries  here  ? — A.  They  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  particularly? — A.  Generally  I 
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know  about  it.  I  know  that  they  have  a  system  of  lotteries,  and  it  is 
in  practice,  as  near  as  I  can  understand  it,  (and  I  have  seen  a  great 
deal  of  it,)  oil  the  same  principle  precisely  as  the  policy  business  in  the 
Eastern  States  when  1  was  there  a  boy.  I  can  recollect  something 
about  policy-shops  in  New  York  City,  and  the  Chinese  lotteries  seem  to 
be  upon  the  same  principle. 

Q.  Is  there  a   general   passion  for   gambling  on   the  part  of  the 
Chinese? — A.  I  think  it  is  a  natural  passion  with  them — that  nothing 
could  cure  them.     I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  Chinese  individual 
in  the  State  of  California  to-day  who  does  not  gamble  more  or  less.    I  I 
may  be  mistaken  as  to  one  or  two. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  were  speaking  about  their  cost  of  living.  What  is  the  gen- 
eral result  with  Chinamen  who  work  them  %  Do  they  lay  up  money! 
Do  they  accumulate  % — A.  Hardly.  You  may  find  a  few  in  the  wash- 
ing business  here  who  may  accumulate  a  little  money,  but  gambling  is 
such  an  inveterate  passion  with  them  that  it  nearly  all  goes  that  way. 
Very  rarely  will  you  find  any  of  them  who  can  raise  any  considerable 
amount  of  money,  unless  it  is  some  of  our  merchants  who  handle  all  the 
money.  You  may  say  it  eventually  goes  to  them  ;  I  believe  the  most 
of  it. 

Q.  The  mass  of  the  workingmen,  you  think,  do  not  accumulate? — A. 
I  think  not — that  is,  especially  the  city  population.  In  the  country 
Chiuameu  who  work  occasionally  bring  down  a  few  dollars,  and  if  they 
get  away  to  China  quickly,  or  if  allowed  to  go,  they  take  it  with  them. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  their  accumulations'?  Dave  they  banks  of 
deposit,  or  how  do  they  keep  their  money  'I — A.  I  know  some  of  them 
keep  it  with  Chinese  merchants.     They  act  as  bankers. 

Q.  Do  they  deposit  with  the  six  companies? — A.  No;  each  individual 
generally  intrusts  his  funds  to  the  inspector  or  head  men  of  his  own 
compauy.  Of  course  the  six  companies  hold  their  meetings  to  adjust 
their  own  matters,  but  individually  the  Chinese  generally  intrust  their 
funds  and  all  their  business-matters  into  the  hands  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent portion  of  their  own  company. 

By  Mr.  Piter  : 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  their  own  company  % — A.  For  instance, 
each  of  the  six  companies,  we  will  say  the  Le  Yung  Company,  has  its 
inspector. 

Q.  You  mean  one  of  the  six  companies  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  company 
which  they  claim  to  belong  to,  and  which  they  are  apparently  subject  to. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  That  would  be  depositing  with  the  officer  of  one  of  the  six  com- 
panies % — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  has  been  the  result  of  my  observation  among 
them.    They  do  not  go  outside  to  intrust  it  to  any  one. 

Q.  They  do  not  use  your  banks  of  deposit  here  ordinarily  % — A.  No, 
sir ;  the  merchants  of  course  have  to  use  our  banks  as  businessmen, 
but  not  the  working-classes. 

Q.  You  have  no  small  savings-banks  which  the  Chinese  use  here  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  of  the  kind  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  the  interior  of  the  dwellings.  How  are  they  as 
to  health  "l — A.  Actually  I  do  not  see  how  they  retain  their  health  in  the 
atmosphere  they  live  in.  I  have  had  occasion  to  visit  sick  or  wounded 
Chinamen  interested  in  cases  I  was  connected  with.  I  recollect  one 
case  where  a  Chinaman  shot  another  through  the  shoulder  and  shat- 
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terecl  his  shoulder-blade  into  small  pieces  with  a  heavy  navy  revolver. 
I  had  him  taken  to  the  city-hall  and  cared  for  there  by  our  own  physi- 
cians, but  that  did  not  suit  them.  ■  His  friends  were  continually  urging 
to  get  him  away  and  to  get  him  home.  Eventually  they  bothered  me 
so  much  that  I  got  the  consent  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  to  let  him 
go.  I  was  very  much  afraid  that  I  would  not  see  him  again,  but  they 
promised  very  faithfully  that  I  should  know  his  whereabouts.  So  I 
called  up  to  see  him  one  day,  in  Sacramento  street,  under  one  of  the 
large  stores  there,  in  a  basement.  I  went  down  probably  eight  or  ten 
\  steps.  The  basement  on  either  side  was  built  up  with  small  compart- 
'  ments  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  steamer  state-room,  not  as  large  as 
a  family  state-room,  not  much  larger  than  a  compartment  in  a  sleeping- 
car.  The  atmosphere  in  the  passage-way  was  so  terrific  that  I  almost 
lost  my  breath,  and  I  had  been  used  to  a  great  many  places  that  were 
not  very  agreeable.  When  I  got  to  the  room  and  around  it  I  found 
this  Chinaman  lying  there  with  his  sore  covered  up  with  a  large  patch 
of  some  kind  of  medical  stuff  that  these  Chinese  doctors  cover  overall 
wounds.  It  was  suppurating  and  festering,  and  it  seems  this  thing  was 
merely  to  keep  the  matter  trom  getting  out  of  his  system.  The  only 
inference  I  could  draw  was  that  the  whole  thing  ran  into  the  man's  sys- 
tem and  permeated  it  all  through.  I  asked  him,  "  How  do  you  live 
here  ?  "  He  said,  "  Very  good."  I  told  him,  "  I  am  surprised  that  you 
can  live  in  this  atmosphere,  in  the  condition  you  are. in,  for  I  do  not  see 
how  a  healthy  man  could  survive."  That  is  about  a  fair  average  of  the 
"places  the  common  class  reside  in. 

Q.  Are  there  Chinese  hospitals  under  the  supervision  of  these  six 
companies'? — A.  There  are  three  or  four  places  in  the  city  that  are 
called  hospitals  or  asylums.  The  Kin  Yung  Company  has  one  on 
Broadway.  That  is  called  an  asylum  or  hospital,  but  I  have  been  there 
several  times  and  have  never  seen  any  indications  that  there  is  any 
medical  attendance  or  auything  of  that  kind  there.  I  have  seen  them 
lying  around  on  the  floor,  but  I  never  saw  anything  that  would  denote 
that  there  was  any  medical  attendance  given  them  whatever.  I  have 
been  in  the  old  Se  Yup  buildings  on  Pine  street.  That  was  the  first 
'  one  of  the  kind,  I  believe,  built  here.  I  have  had  occasion  to  go  there 
at  late  hours  of  the  night.  I  have  been  there  sereral  times  and  never 
could  see  any  sign  of  medical  attention  given  to  any  one.  I  have  seen 
them  there  apparently  under  the  wreather  and  sick. 

Q.  Have  they  professional  physicians  here? — A.  They  have  men  who 
advertise  and  call  themselves  physicians. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  medicines  which  they  use  ? — A.  Keally, 
I  could  not  give  any  idea.  I  know  that  several  of  the  doctors  here 
claim  to  cure  almost  anything  with  herbs  and  roots,  vegetable  products 
of  different  kinds.  * 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  snakes  or  things  of  that  kind  imported 
for  medicines'? — A.  I  have  heard  talk  of  such  things,  but  I  have  never 
seen  any  of  them. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  When  the  Chinese  are  sick  or  wounded  do  they  themselves  desire 
to  be  conveyed  to  Chinese  hospitals  or  quarters  ? — A.  I  know  that  in  a 
great  many  cases  they  have  so  desired,  but  I  think  it  has  been  under 
pressure,  where  the  trouble  has  been  among  themselves.  It  is  a  matter 
of  dollars  and  cents.  You  can  break  a  Chinaman's  neck  for  a  few  dol- 
lars, or  do  anything  of  that  kind.  That  is  the  result  of  my  observation. 
15  c  I 
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It  is  all  dollars  and  cents.  If  he  is  wounded  or  cut,  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  and  the  other  party  can  approach  his  friends,  they  will  try  and 
settle  the  matter  up  with  money,  and  get  him  away  so  as  not  to  be  able 
to  reach  him  for  the  purpose  of  testifying,  aud  that  will  be  the  end  of 
the  case. 

Q.  Do  they  appear  to  have  more  confidence  in  their  own  medical 
treatment  than  in  ours? — A.  Eeally,  I  do  not  think  they  do — that  is, 
the  longer  their  residence  here,  the  better  they  understand  our  usages, 
and  they  learn  to  have  more  confidence  in  our  physicians. 

Q.  Do  the  Chinese  merchants,  those  in  good  condition,  never  employ |j 
American  physicians  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  think  they  do.  I  do  not  recollect 
any  special  instances  now.  I  have  a  general  idea  that  I  have  known } 
some  of  our  noted  physicians  hereto  have  Chinese  cases  among  the  i 
merchants  and  better  classes  of  Chinese. 

Q.  Is  it  a  common  thing? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  common, 
thing. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Have  you  not  seen  in  Chinatown  a  great  variety  of  vegetables 
that  you  do  not  have  at  all  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Good-looking  ? — A.  Good-looking. 

Q.  Are  there  not  many  markets  there  ? — A.  There  are. 

Q.  Very  well  supplied  with  vegetables  and  meats? — A.  A  great  many  j 
vegetables  used  in  making  soups. 

Q.  Do  not  the  Chinese  use  a  great  quantity  of  pork? — A.  A  great 
quantity.  The  better  part  of  the  pork  is  sent  to  white  butchers  in  the 
market  and  cured  by  them. 

Q.  I  have  seen  large  four-horse  teams,  the  wagons  filled  with  carcass- 1 
es  of  hogs.  What  are  they  intended  for  ? — A.  They  are  intended  for 
the  pork  shops  there,  and  if  you  stay  until  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  morn-: 
ing  you  will  see  the  hams  and  sides  taken  down  to  our  curers  here  for 
sale. 

Q.  Do  not  our  white  people  do  the  same  thing? — A.  But  that  is  the 
end  of  it  with  the  Chinese.    They  keep  the  offal,  the  rough  parts. 

Q.  The  viscera? — A.  I  am  not  learned  in  Latin,  or  in  classic  language.' 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  seen  white  people  use  the  same  thing  for  mak-  i 
ing  sausage  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have. 

Q.  Do  not  the  Chinese  use  smoked  hams,  and  sell  them  in  the 
markets  and  stores? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  a  smoked  ham- 
that  is,  smoked  after  our  style — for  sale  in  the  Chinese  market. 

Q.  Are  there  not  many  in  the  Chinese  restaurants? — A.  'There  are  a 
great  many. 

Q.  Are  not  these  Chinese  restaurants  well  supplied  with  a  variety  of 
food? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wines,  champagne? — A.  You  can  have  any  thing  you  call  for  in 
some  of  them. 

Q.  You  referred  to  the  subject  of  gambling.  As  I  understand  you: 
when  the  bowl  is  put  down  upon  the  pile  no  one  can  tell  how  many 
pieces  are  under  the  bowl  ?— A.  No  one  can  tell. 

Q.  The  pile  is  much  larger  than  what  the  bowl  covers? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
it  would  take  two  bowls  of  that  size  to  cover  the  pile  usually. 

Q.  Then  the  bets  are  made  as  to  what  pieces  are  under  the  bowl  ? — 
A.  The  betting  closes  them.  The  betting  is  going  on  while  the  dealer 
is  counting  the  marginal  pieces  on  the  outside. 

Q.  Does  he  count  those  ? — A.  He  counts  all  those.  The  whole  pile 
must  be  counted  j  and  when  he  says  stop,  and  raises  the  bowl,  no  more 
money  is  to  be  put  down  after  that. 
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Q.  What  are  the  usual  stakes'? — A.  As  I  said  before,  I  have  seen 
as  high  as  five  and  ten  dollars  bet  on  occasions,  but  very  rarely. 
The  bets  are  from  ten  cents  to  half  a  dollar,  usually. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  money  finally  ?  You  say  it  is  lost  in  gam- 
bling.— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  gets  it? — A.  The  Chinese  gentlemen  who  back  the  game,  as 
a  usual  thing,  I  presume. 

Q.  The  bank?— A.  The  bank  gets  it. 

Q.  The  bank  only  gets  ten  per  cent.— A,  Then  it  is  distributed  among 
the  supporters  of  the  bank. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  it  finally  ? — A.  Probably  it  goes  into  merchan- 
dise. My  general  belief  is  that  nearly  every  one  of  them  is  interested 
in  more  or  less  gambling  or  more  or  less  houses  of  prostitution. 

Q.  Then  the  laboring  class,  according  to  your  idea,  do  not  send  much 
money  out  of  the  country. — A.  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

Q  Do  not  the  companies  take  care  of  all  the  sick  that  belong  to  their 
companies  ?— A.  I  do  not  think  they  do.  A  great  many  of  them  are  put 
out  in  the  street,  and  fouud  helplessly  in  the  street. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  considerable  number  of  Chiuamen  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  companies'? — A.  There  are  some  poor  unfortunates  who  come 
from  a  different  proviuce  in  China,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  any  friends 
amoug  them. 

Q.  Can  you  say  that  the  sick  who  were  left  uncared  for  do  not  belong 
to  that  class  ? — A.  I  know  in  several  instances,  where  they  have  belonged 
to  companies  here,  they  were  left  uncared  for  where  they  were  past 
being  producers  hereafter.  I  presume  that  was  the  cause  of  their 
being  neglected. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  had  paid  their  dues  to  their  company, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  company  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  have  any  dues  to  pay,  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  each  member  is  required  to  pay  an  initiation 
fee  into  the  companies? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge.  I 
have  heard  that  they  have  to  pay  a  great  many  fees,  which  generally  saps 
up  most  of  their  earnings  ;  but  the  truth  of  it  is  I  cannot  verify  it  by  my 
own  knowledge. 

Q.  They  pay  fees  to  the  companies'?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  the  companies  carry  on  any  business  as  companies? — A.  Not 
that  I  know  of.     I  do  not  think  any  of  them  do  ;  only  as  individuals. 

Q.  When  yeu  say  they  are  in  the  habit  of  depositing  money  with  the 
officers  or  members  of  their  company,  you  mean  that  they  deposit 
money  with  them  as  individuals  ? — A.  No,  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  deposit  money  with  their  company  ? — 
A.  For  general  security,  thinking  it  is  safer  for  them,  probably,  than 
it  would  be  in  turning  it  in.  I  presume  it  is  almost  incumbent  upon  them 
to  do  so.  Tbe  presumption  I  have  in  the  mat  er  is  that  they  are  com- 
pelled  to  do  it ;  that  if  they  have  any  money  to  put  away,  they  must  do 
it  or  keep  it  themselves. 

Q.  You  think  they  do  not  know  any  better  than  to  put  it  there? — A. 
I  thiuk  it  is  probably  a  kind  of  fear  that  they  have  of  the  powers  above 
them  that  would  incite  them  to  deposit  their  money  under  care  of  the 
company. 

Q.  Have  the  Chinese  doctors  had  considerable  practice  among  the 
white  population  here? — A.  One  of  them  has. 

Q.  Who  is  that  ? — A.  Li  Po  Tai.  At  one  time  there  was  considerable 
demand  for  him  here. 

Q.  How  many  Chinese  doctors  are  there  regularly  practicing  as  doo 
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tors?— A.  I  think  I  know  about  a  dozen,  but  I  cannot  name  them,  be- 
cause none  of  them  are  so  celebrated  as  Doctor  Li  Po  Tai. 

Q.  Is  it  not  quite  customary  for  these  Chinese  doctors  to  advertise  in 
American  papers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  seen  four  or  five  advertise  for 
several  years. 

Q.  Do  not  the  Chinese  generally  call  in  the  attendance  of  a  Chinese 
physician  ? — A.  Generally. 

Q.  When  they  call  in  an  American  physician  it  is  exceptional  ? — A. 
It  is. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  general  rule  that  the  Chinese  doctors  do  not  ampu- 
tate?— A.  I  never  knew  of  a  Chinese  doctor  performing  the  operation 
of  amputation  since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  department  or 
board. 

Q.  And  when  they  want  a  surgical  operation  performed  they  send  for 
a  white  physician  ? — A.  Generally.  They  seem  to  be  averse  to  losing 
any  portion  of  the  frame  if  they  can  help  it. 

Q.  As  a  general  rule  have  not  the  Chinamen  who  aro  brought  here 
from  China,  the  laboring  classes  wbocome  in,  generally  more  confidence 
in  their  own  physicians  and  in  their  own  medical  treatment  ? — A.  They 
have,  most  undoubtedly ;  they  were  born  to  that. 

Q.  It  is  only  those  who  have  been  here  some  time  who  would  prefer 
other  physicians  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  better  class  of  merchants,  and  we  will  say  the 
scholars  and  students  in  these  mission-schools,  gambling? — A.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  have. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  they  are,  as  a  nation,  as  a  community,  all 
gamblers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  base  that  statement  on  your  opinion.  You  say  you  have 
not  seen  this  class  gambling? — A.  I  base  it  on  my  opinion,  from  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  formed  of  the  whole  class  of  people.  I  have  seen  men  I 
have  known  to  be  connected  with  the  missions  in  the  viciuity  of  gam- 
bling houses  and  around  such  places,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  actually 
saw  them  gambling. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Mexican  people  ?— 
A.  I  think  I  am. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  Mexican,  high  or  low,  who  was  not  an  inveter- 
ate gambler  ? — A.  I  never  did,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Then  there  is  another  nationality  on  earth  equal  to  the  Chinese? — 
A.  I  class  the  Mexicans  among  the  darker  races — with  the  Indians. 
More  or  less  of  the  same  trait  runs  in  their  veins. 

Q.  Are  there  not  cases  of  buying  for  purposes  of  prostitution  among 
whites  ? — A.  There  are  some  cases. 

Q.  Do  not  the  Chinese  butcher  supply  all  the  white  butchers  with 
pork  exclusively  ?  Have  they  not  monopolized  that  business? — A.  I 
do  noi  know  that  they  furnished  enough  to  supply  all,  but  I  know  that 
they  supply  the  best  part  of  the  animal  to  our  butchers.  They  buy  from 
the  killer  and  they  sell  to  the  curer. 

Q,  You  stated  that  you  thought  there  was  an  improvement  going  on 
among  this  class  of  people.  Upon  what  do  you  base  that  opinion  ? — A. 
The  Chinese  generally? 

Q.  The  Chinese. — A.  I  think  there  is  an  improvement  by  their  con- 
nection and  association  occasionally  with  white  workmen,  where  they 
are  employed  and  associate  with  white  workmen. 

Q.  Their  condition  is  becoming  better? — A.  They  become  a  little 
more  civilized  in  their  manner  and  a  little  more  cleanly  in  their  habits. 
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Q.  They  have  a  great  reverence  for  their  queues,  have  they  not  ? — 
A.  They  seem  to  have.  What  it  is  based  on  I  could  not  say,  but  I  know 
they  consider  it  almost  an  indignity  for  one  to  touch  their  queue. 

Q.  Do  you  not  look  upon  it  as  an  indignity  to  cut  off  their  queues  ? — 
A.  I  would  not  do  so,  unless  it  was  a  thief. 

Q.  They  cut  off  their  queues  for  infringing  upon  the  cubic  air  ordi- 
nance?— A.  I  have  heard  so.  I  believe  they  cut  off  the  hair  of  all  pris- 
oners incarcerated  in  the  county  jail  by  conviction  and  sentence. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  this  gambling-game  is  simply  a  game  of 
odd  and  even?  They  bet  on  the  pieces  under  the  bowl? — A.  That  is 
what  I  said.  They  can  bet  on  the  single  1,  or  on  the  2,  3,  or  4,  aud  the 
winnings  will  be  proportionately  greater  as  they  take  the  greater 
chances. 

James  E.  Bogers  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Question.  You  are  a  police-officer  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  ? — An- 
swer. Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  special  or  regular  officer? — A.  A  regular  officer. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position? — A.  About  six  years. 

Q.  State,  in  answer  to  interrogatory  four,  what  you  know  in  relation 
to  Chinese  women,  their  condition  of  freedom  or  servitude,  and  as  to 
the  pursuit  of  their  calling  here  in  San  Francisco? — A.  As  far  as  the 
Chinese  women  are  concerned  in  San  Francisco,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, I  look  upon  them  as  prostitutes.  The  exceptions  are  very  rare 
where  they  are  not  prostitutes. 

Q,  How  as  to  their  being  free  women  ? — A.  I  do  not  look  upon  them 
as  such. 

Q.  What  are  they? — A.  I  look  upon  them  as  slaves,  sold  for  such  and 
such  an  amount  of  money,  to  be  worked  out  at  prostitution.  I  under- 
stand them  to  be  such.  As  to  particular  terms  and  circumstances,  1  do 
not  know.    That  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  case  by  police-officers. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  are  plying  their  vocation  in  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  ?  How  many  of  them  were  there  in  January  and  February 
last? — A.  I  think  there  were  from  eight  to  twelve  hundred  in  the  city. 

Q.  What  evidence  have  you  that  they  are  held  and  bound  to  this  serv- 
ice?— A.  Evidence  that  has  been  produced  in  the  police-court  with 
regard  to  written  contracts  of  their  purchase,  and  also  by  their  own 
statements. 

Q.  In  reply  to  interrogatory  twelve,  wkat  do  you  know  in  regard  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  Chinese  live  in  San  Francisco,  as  to  the  number 
in  a  house,  and  especially  state  what  you  know  in  reference  to  the  Globe 
Hotel  as  a  sample  of  Chinatown. — A.  The  Globe  Hotel  was  formerly  a 
first-class  hotel  in  town,  aud  there  are  a  great  many  rooms  there.  Those 
rooms  are  now  occupied  by  different  parties  of  Chinamen,  each  one  dis- 
tinct and  separate  in  itself.  One  Chinaman  hires  the  whole  building, 
and  then  sublets.  The  Globe  Hotel  is  not  a  fair  sample  of  Chinatown. 
There  are  not  as  many  Chinese  massed  together  in  that  hotel  as  in  va- 
rious other  portions,  although  there  are  a  good  many  Chinamen  in  the 
Globe  Hotel. 

Q.  There  are  not  as  many  now  as  formerly? — A.  I  have  not  been  in 
the  Globe  Hotel  for  a  year,  perhaps. 

Q.  What  do  you  estimate  the  population  of  Chinatown  proper  to  be? — 
A.  I  consider  the  whole  of  Chinatown,  including  the  domestics  around 
the  city,  because  they  all  congregate  there  nightly,  at  about  30,000. 

Q.  They  congregate  nightly? — A.  Yes,  sir;  whenever  they  can  they 
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return  there  and  go  back  home  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Some,  perhaps,  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the  families  they  belong  to,  but 
as  a  general  thing  Chinatown  is  headquarters  for  the  Chinese. 

Q.  Is  it  also  headquarters  for  the  people  employed  in  trades,  the 
skilled  mechanics  ? — A.  That  is  generally  considered  their  headquarters. 
Chinese  at  the  woolen-factories  and  at  other  pursuits  generally  get  to  ' 
Chinatown  some  time  during  the  night. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  in  regard   to  the  existence  of  tribunals 
among  the  Chinese;  and  can  you  state  any  instance  in  which  you  had  a  J 
right  to  suppose  that  the  transaction  was  governed  by  these  Chinese  | 
secret  associations,  if  they  exist? — A.  Some  two  or  three  years  ago  we  j 
had  an  institution  (whether  it  exists  to-day  or  not  I  do  not  know)  called  | 
the  Hip-ye-tung  Society;   and  we  used  every  means  and  exertion  to  i 
break  it  up,  and  tried  to  find  out  the  bottom  of  it,  but  failed.    That  that 
society  did  exist  at  that  time  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  we  were  met  by  so 
many  obstacles  that  it  was  impossible  to  ferret  it  out. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  institution  has  been  broken  up  f — A.  I  think  it 
has  been  broken  up  under  that  name.    I  cannot  recall  the  name.     It 
was  given  to  me  yesterday.     I  think  the  same  institution  exists  under  j 
another  name. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  You  cannot  recall  the  new  name? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  Chinese 
name. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Can  you  name  to  the  commission  any  incident  where  crime  has 
been  protected,  or  money  has  been  exacted,  by  this  or  any  other  secret 
tribunal  ? — A.  Only  from  rumor ;  nothing  that  I  could  give  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  instance  of  a  Chinaman  on  Jackson  street 
who  had  a  knife  stuck  in  his  back  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  State  that  to  the  commission. — A.  That  man's  name  was  Look- 
Chung.  He  kept  a  drug-store  on  Jackson  street,  between  the  Globe 
Hotel  and  the  restaurant.  He  had  a  knife  stuck  in  his  back  near  the 
corner  of  Dupont  and  Jackson  streets.  I  saw  him  a  few  moments  after 
the  knife  was  in  his  back.  He  had  a  partner,  also,  who  was  in  the  res- 
taurant. His  partner  had  to  leave  and  go  to  China,  or  he  would  proba- 
bly have  met  the  same  fate.  That  partner  has  now  returned,  and  is  in 
the  city.  That  was,  I  think,  some  three  years  ago.  That  was  the  result 
of  the  raid  on  the  Globe  Hotel,  when  we  were  enforcing  this  cubic-air 
ordinance. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  in  reply  to  interrogatory  five,  as  to  their  regard 
for  our  laws,  and  whether  they  obey  them  or  not ;  and,  if  so,  from  what 
motive  ?— A.  They  do  not  obey  the  law  if  it  can  be  evaded ;  that  is,  our 
municipal  law.  That  is  plain  to  be  seen  by  any  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  our  city. 

Q.  In  reply  to  interrogatory  sixteen,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the 
influence  and  presence  of  this  population  on  the  morals  of  this  commu- 
nity 1 — A.  I  think  it  is  very  disastrous  to  our  young  men  who  visit  those, 
houses.  A  great  many  young  men  do  visit  them  ;  and  there  are  a  great 
many  old  men,  and  there  are  a  great  many  men  in  pretty  good  standing 
in  this'  town,  to  my  personal  knowledge.-  I  do  not  say  they  do  now, 
because  I  have  not  been  there  for  some  time ;  but  I  know  that  they  used 
to  visit  them. 

Q.  As  witnesses,  have  they  regard  for  our  oaths,  and  are  they  gov- 
erned by  them  * — A.  No,  sir.    I  have  had  Chinese  cases  in  court  when 
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one  side  would  come  and  ask  ine  how  many  witnesses  the  other  side 
had,  and  when  they  found  out  that  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side  had 
the  most,  they  would  go  out  and  gather  in  sufficient  to  counteract  it  in 
numbers. 

By  Mr.  Meade  : 
Q.  You  have  had  that  done  in  white  cases,  have  you  not  ? — A.  You 
can  catch  them  in  white  cases.  When  a  man  goes  on  the  stand  and 
does  a  little  swearing  on  his  own  account  in  white  cases  we  look  out  for 
that  and  do  not  allow  it ;  but  in  Chinese  cases  it  is  impossible  to  detect 
it. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Were  you  detailed  by  the  chief  of  police  at  the  request  of  the  State 
investigating  committee  to  collect  statistics  regarding  Chinese  in  San 
Francisco  ? — A.  I  was  detailed  for  a  very  short  time  only.  About  six 
days  I  was  busy  at  it. 

Q.  Did  you  make  your  report  in  pursuance  of  that  order  ? — A.  A  very 
short  one. 

Q.  [Producing  a  printed  paper.]  Look  at  that  and  see  if  it  is  your 
report,  and,  if  it  is  your  report,  say  if  you  are  willing  that  it  shall  go  in 
now  as  an  exhibit  connected  with  your  testimony  in  this  case.— A. 
[Examining  the  paper.]     Certainly  ;  that  is  correct. 

(See  Appendix  E.) 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  Globe  Hotel  as  having  been  once  a  first-class 
hotel  and  now  being  given  up  to  Chinamen.  How  many  hotels  are  there 
which  have  been  absorbed  by  the  Chinese  % — A.  The  Mansion  House  is 
one,  the  Globe  Hotel  is  two,  the  Washington  House,  on  the  corner  of 
Dupont  and  Washington,  is  three;  St.  Francis  is  four.  There  are  half 
a  dozen  of  them. 

Q.  Have  any  churches  been  taken  by  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  First 
Baptist  church  in  San  Francisco  has  been  taken  by  the  Chinese,  right 
on  Dupont  street. 

Q.'  Are  there  any  others'? — A.  I  am  not  positive  about  Dr.  Stone's 
church  on  Dupont  street. 

Q.  Dr.  Stone's  church,  on  the  corner  of  California  and  Dupont?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  large  brick  church  %— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  positive  whether  that  is  used  now  or  not  ?— A.  I  am 
not. 

Mr.  Pixley.  I  To  the  former  witness.]  How  is  that,  Mr.  Smith  % 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  shut  up  altogether  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Sargent.)»To  what  use  have  they  put  this  First  Bap- 
tist church  !— A.  A  portion  of  it  for  prostitutes  and  the  general  use  of 
Chinamen.  They  sleep  there  and  live  there.  Whether  there  is  any 
gambling  there  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  large  a  church  is  that !— A.  It  a  large  building,  a  very  large 
building. 

Q.  Formerly  the  place  of  worship  of  a  large  congregation  f— A.  A 
very  large  congregation.  It  was  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Many  a  loug  year  ago  I  was  in  there. 

Q.  Something  was  said  with  reference  to  the  commonness  of  assaults 
upon  Chinamen  walking  peaceably  along  the  streets  of  San  Francisco. 
I  do  not  refer  to  the  case  of  large  numbers  of  them  landing,  but  when 
pursuing  their  usual  avocations.    Is  that  a  general  occurrence,  or  is  it 
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occasional'? — A0  I  do  not  know  that  it  is   more   common   than  woul 
naturally  be  expected.    I  do  not  think  it  is  a  common  occurrence,  al 
though  it  may  be  frequent.     Still,  it  comes  from  a  class  of  young  men 
who  are  out  of  employment  and  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

Q.  Are  such  things  done  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  or  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  f— A.  Not  directly  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Q.  Are  Chinamen  molested  who  ride  in  the  street-cars  when  so  do- 
ing?— A.  I  never  saw  them  molested  in  the  cars,  or  heard  of  an  instance 
of  the  kind.  It  might  occur  from  a  drunken  man  in  the  car,  but  not 
otherwise. 

Q.  Do  the  police  aim  to  protect  any  class  of  persons  who  are  as- 
saulted f — A.  That  has  been  the  understanding. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  arrest  the  offenders  where  such  cases  occur  ? — 
A.  Certainly ;  very  promptly,  too,  I  think. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  whether  or  not  Chinamen  daily  walk  our 
streets  unmolested? — A.  O,  yes;  and  not  only  by  day,  but  at  all 
hours  of  the  night. 

Q.  And  cases  of  assault  upon  them  are  exceptional  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
A  gang  of  boys,  perhaps,  get  together,  and  if  a  Chinaman  passes  them 
they  may  do  something  to  him.  I  do  not  think  they  assault  or  beat 
them,  but  perhaps  insult  them. 

Q.  Occasionally'? — A.  Yes,  sir.  If  those  boys  had  employment,  they 
would  not  be  out  at  that  hour  of  the  night ;  they  would  be  iu  their  beds, 
probably.  The  boys  who  have  nothing  to  do  around  this  city,  and  have 
no  means  of  employment,  generally  work  off  their  steam  on  the  China- 
men. If  they  were  employed  in  factories  they  would  be  at  home  in 
their  beds  at  night. 

Q.  Who  work  in  the  factories  ?— A.  The  Chinese.  I  know  there  are 
a  great  many  idle  young  men  in  this  town,  who,  if  they  could  get  em- 
ployment, would  work. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  What  do  I  understand  by  your  statement  that  these  outrages 
committed  upon  Chinese  are  exceptional? — A.  In  what  respect? 
With  regard  to  the  cars  % 

Q.  No,  sir  j  with  regard  to  assaults  made  upon  them  when  quietly 
walking  upon  the  streets. — A.  Because  I  do  not  hear  of  them  as  fre- 
quently as  I  should  if  they  were  common. 

Q.  Are  arrests  always  made  when  these  assaults  are  made  upon 
the  Chinese  ? — A.  If  it  is  possible  to  do  so  I  presume  they  are.  Of 
course  I  cannot  tell  what  another  police-officer  would  do,  but  I  would 
arrest  such  a  man  instantly. 

Q.  Is  an  arrest  made  in  one  in  ten  of  these  assaults? — A.  I  have  no 
doubt  about  that;  as  I  look  upon  it,  every  police-officer  would  suppress 
a  thing  just  as  I  would. 

Q.  Do  you  read  the  newspapers  ? — A.  A  trifle ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  see  almost  weekly  and  daily  accounts  of  assaults  upon 
these  people  denounced  by  the  press  ? — A.  I  see  them  denounced  by 
the  press,  and  I  see  arrests  made  and  convictions  upon  those  arrests. 

Q.  Occasionally  ? — A.  Wherever  the  arrests  are  made. 

Q.  Was  there  any  arrest  made  a  few  weeks  ago  when  a  political 
club  was  going  home  and  they  demolished  all  the  Chinese  wash-houses 
on  their  route  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  Were  there  any  arrests  made  the  other  night,  the  night  of  the 
reception  of  Governor  Booth,  where  there  were  only  white  or  colored 
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republicans  in  the  procession,  and  stones  were  thrown  at  them  ? — A. 
Such  things  happen  and  still  arrests  do  not  follow.  The  mayor  of  this 
city  had  a  stone  at  the  side  of  his  head  and  no  arrest  was  made  for 
that,  and  I  worked  for  it  probably  three  weeks.  Mauy  cases  occur  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  ferret  out  the  offender. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  Chinamen  being  assassinated  here? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  case  where  the  criminal  was  convicted  and 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  inflicted  upon  them  ? — A.  Where  it  oc- 
curs among  Chiuamen1? 

Q.  Where  Chinamen  were  killed  by  white  men. — A.  There  is  a  man 
serving  a  sentence  for  life  at  this  time  for  killing  a  Chinaman. 

Q.  What  case  is  that  ? — A.  I  cannot  call  his  name. 

Q.  Where  did  it  take  place ;  on  Clay  street  % — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  he  sentenced  for  ten  or  twenty  years  ! — A.  I  think  it  was  for 
life. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  case  on  the  corner  of  Garden  or  Brannan 
street,  where  a  Chinaman  was  killed — his  skull  split  open  by  a  piece  of 
scantling  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  that  case ;  it  was  not  my 
case;  but  I  know  an  officer  traveled  all  over  the  country  trying  to  fer- 
ret it  out. 

Q.  The  arrest  was  made  on  the  spot  ? — A.  No  ;  the  entire  arrest  was 
not  made  on  the  spot.  I  know  an  officer  went  to  Beno  and  all  through 
the  upper  country.  He  was  up  there  a  long  time,  (I  have  this  from  him- 
self,) and  he  did  make  an  arrest,  but  whether  it  was  prosecuted  to  con- 
viction or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  not  recollect  at  the  inquest  held  over  that  Chinaman  the 
murder  was  proved,  and  a  young  man  was  arrested  and  his  name  was 
published  at  the  time  as  being  the  party  who  committed  the  deed! — A. 
Call  the  name  and  it  will  refresh  my  memory,  probably. 

Q.  I  cannot  catch  it  exactly ;  Mahan,  or  McMahan,  or  Manihau  ? — A. 
Something  like  that.  1  think  that  was  the  party  arrested  up  the  coun- 
try. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  assaulted  coming  from  the  steamers  any  time 
in  the  last  ten  years  ? — A.  I  never  go  to  the  steamers. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  their  being  assaulted  coming  from  the  steamer  ? 
— A.  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  arrests  at  the  time  % — A.  I  do  not  know.  I 
do  not  interest  myself  about  the  question.  I  am  speaking  about  the 
general  routine  of  our  city  matters,  thiugs  which  occur  every  day. 

Q.  Have  you  during  your  official  career  heard  of  a  case  of  a  white 
man  getting  a  knife  stuck  in  him  by  white  people1?— A.  Any  amount  of 
them. 

A.  And  you  know  of  one  case  where  a  Chinaman  had  a  knife  stuck 
in  him  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  cases  where  Chinamen  have  been  in- 
jured or  mutilated  ? — A.  Any  amount  of  them. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  one  Chinaman  on  the  corner  of  Dupont  street? — A. 
Any  amount  of  them. 

Q.  How  did  they  become  possessed  of  their  Baptist  Church  ! — A.  I 
think  they  purchased  the  property  out  and  out. 

Q.  They  bought  it?— A.  I  think  so. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  this  class  of  hoodlums  and  Arabs,  as  we  call  them, 
would  go  to  work  in  our  factories  and  shoe-shops  and  machine-shops 
if  they  had  an  opportunity  ? — A.  I  think  a  large  proportion  of  thei 
would  go  to  work  if  they  had  the  chance. 

Q.  What  is  that  class  of  people — do  they  frequent  our  public  schools 
and  attend  our  Sunday-schools  ? — A.  The  class  I  speak  of  are  too  old  t( 
go  to  school. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  been  at  school  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  that  they  ever 
have  been.  I  think  many  of  them  would  go  to  work  if  they  had  au 
opportunity. 

Q.  Are  not  our  boys,  as  a  general  thing,  as  well  behaved  and  as  in- 
telligent a  class  of  lads  as  any  you  have  ever  met  with  in  any  other  i 
city  i    Are  they  not  as  a  mass  as  law-abiding  ?    Do  they  not  attend  our  ! 
public  schools?    Do  we  not  pride  ourselves  upon  our  public  school-  I 
houses,  and  the  number  who  attend  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  class  here  does  not  compare  with  other  cities? — A.  I  do  not 
think  that  ouryoung  men —  a  great  many  of  them — compare  with  some 
other  cities.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  whole  of  them,  for  there  are  a 
great  many  young  men  here  who  are  at  work.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
ones  who  are  out  of  employment. 

Q.  My  question  was  directed  to  the  class  of  young  men  and  boys  grow- 
ing up  outside  of  the  hoodlum  and  Arab  element.  I  ask  you  if  they  do 
not  stand  as  well  in  our  city  as  those  of  the  same  class  in  other  cities'? — 
A.  They  do ;  outside  of  the  hoodlum  element  they  certainly  compare 
very  favorably. 

Q.  Does  that  class  of  boys  stone  Chinese  ! — A.  I  do  not  think  they 
do. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Are  there  not  great  numbers  of  Chiuameu  arriving  in  the  Chinese 
quarters  here  and  departing,  coming  from  the  interior,  from  the  works, 
and  going  back  ?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  They  do  not  tarry  here  long,  if  they  cannot  get  work— they  leave 
the  city  again? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  whether  they  tarry  here  long 
or  not ;  I  know  they  arrive  here  and  depart  here. 

Q.  In  squads  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  arresting  any  of  them  under  the  cubic- 
air  ordinance  ? — A.  Some  time  ago  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  arrested  at  one  time  ? — A.  I  arrested,  I  think, 
fifty  or  sixty  on  the  corner  of  Sacramento  and  Stockton  streets. 

Q.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  air  did  you  take  them  out  of? — A.  The 
rooms  were  small. 

Q.  What  size  was  the  room? — A.  Different  sizes. 

Q.  Please  designate  the  size  you  took  these  particular  people  out  of. — 
A.  These  fifty  or  sixty  were  taken  out  of  the  building. 

Q.  From  the  different  parts  of  it  ? — A.  From  the  different  parts  of  it. 

Q.  Where  did  you  put  them  ? — A.  I  took  them  down  to  the  city  prison. 

Q.  Did  they  have  a  greater  area  of  cubic  air  in  the  city  prison  than 
they  had  in  the  place  from  which  you  took  them  ? — A.  I  think  there 
was  more  room  in  the  prison.  They  were  placed  in  the  corridor,  and 
not  in  the  cells. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  stay  in  the  corridor  ? — A.  Until  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  they  were  brought  upstairs.  I  arrested  some  eleven  hun- 
dred under  this  ordinance,  altogether. 

Q.  How  many  were  convicted  ? — A.  I  think  all,  with  one  exception  j 
that  is,  with  the  exception  of  those  taken  from  one  room. 
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Q.  Did  they  pay  their  fines,  usually  ? — A.  A  large  proportion. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  ? — A.  Three-quarters  of  them  paid. 

Q.  The  other  quarter  went  to  jail?— A.  1  think  so. 

Q.  Were  their  queues  cut  off? — A.  On  the  other  quarter  they  did  not 
enforce  this  ordinance.    That  ordinance  was  not  in  effect  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  had  another  cubic-air  ordinance  before  this  one? — A.  That 
ordinance  did  not  stand.  It  was  brought  before  Judge  Stanly  and  he 
declared  it  unconstitutional,  and  then  we  stopped  cutting  off  their 
queues. 

Q.  Did  not  the  city  fathers  enact  another? — A.  I  think  there  has 
been  one  recently  enacted. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  white  men  who  have  had  their  hair  cut  off 
after  arrests  for  living  in  less  than  five  hundred  feet  of  cubic  air? — A. 
I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  You  would  know  it  if  there  had  been  such  a  case  ? — A.  I  presume, 
so.    No  arrests  of  whites  have  been  made. 

Q.  They  do  not  arrest  any  but  Chinese  under  that  ordinance  ? — A.  I 
do  not  know  of  an  instance  where  it  has  been  required  to  arrest  a  white 
man. 

John  T.  Tobin  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Question.  Have  you  ever  resided  in  China  ? — Answer.  Sis  years  and 
a  half. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  it  ?— A.  In  Hong  Kong,  Canton,  and  Shanghai. 

Q.  In  which  city  have  you  resided  most  ? — A.  Shanghai. 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation  there  ? — A.  Detective  for  the  police- 
force. 

Q.  Under  what  government?— A.  The  municipal  government. 

Q.  Of  Shanghai?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  Shanghai  ? — A.  I  was  in  Shanghai  three 
years  and  ten  months. 

Q.  Is  Shanghai  a  city  of  Chinese? — A.  O,  yes;  Chinese  inhabitants ; 
several  cantons. 

Q.  Are  there  any  English  or  European  merchants  there  ? — A.  Outside 
of  the  city,  English,  French,  and  American. 

Q.  Where  were  your  duties — inside? — A.  Outside.  My  duties  lay 
through  the  country,  but  the  police-force  was  engaged  in  general  duties 
outside  of  the  city. 

Q.  As  a  detective  police-officer  on  duty  in  that  department,  what  did 
you  observe  in  relation  to  the  habits  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  Chi- 
nese ? — A.  I  observed  that  they  were  the  most  despicable  race  I  ever 
came  across,  and  I  have  traveled  nearly  the  whole  world  through.  In 
three  cases  out  of  every  five  I  would  arrest  they  were  perjured  and  com- 
mitted for  perjury  after  my  arrest  being  made;  that  is,  the  witness  for 
the  defendant. 

Q.  How  do  they  live? — A.  They  live  in  a  very  poor  way.  The  cooly 
inhabitants  of  the  city  there  labor  for  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents 
a  day. 

Q.  When  they  can  get  employment  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  them  to  live  ? — A.  About  fifteen  cents  a  day. 

Q.  What  do  they  live  upon  ? — A.  Generally  rice  and  a  kind  of  greens, 
cabbage,  they  call  it  in  that  country  ;  they  salt  it  down  ;  and  a  little 
fish  and  salt  pork ;  that  is,  Chinese  pork. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  Chinese  pork  and  our  pork? — 
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A.  Chinese  pork  is  fed  off  everything  that  is  refused  by  any  other 
animal  or  anything  at  all  in  any  other  country.  I  have  seen  them  eat 
things  there  that  would  be  disgusting  for  ine  to  mention  to  the  commis- 
sion. 

By  Mr.  Meade  : 
Q.  The  pigs  or  the  Chinese  ? — A.  The  pigs.    There  is  a  particular 
breed  of  hogs  there  for  the  use  of  the  Chinese.    They  have  not  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  other  hog  I  have  seen  in  any  part  of  Europe  or  America. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  What  part  of  the  hog  do  they  eat  ? — A.  Every  part. 

Q.  The  viscera,  the  interior? — A.  Every  part.  The  poorer  people  take 
the  offal  and  the  richer  people  take  the  meat. 

Q.  In  what  estimate  do  they  hold  Chinese  female  children  in  that  part 
of  China? — A.  My  experience  of  them  is  that  all  the  females  who  keep 
brothels  and  opium-houses  in  every  part  of  China  go  into  the  country 
and  buy  up  small  children  from  the  age  of  from  two  to  five  years  and 
bring  them  into  cities,  and  there  keep  them  as  servants  for  the  older 
girls  employed  as  prostitutes  until  they  become  of  age  to  make  them 
such. 

Q.  Of  whom  do  they  obtain  these  children  ? — A.  Of  the  country  peo- 
ple, who  are  very  poor.  They  receive  from  five  to  ten  dollars  apiece  for 
them,  according  to  the  appearance  of  the  female  child. 

Q.  They  take  them  from  their  parents,  then  ? — A.  Yes.  They  get 
them  from  the  country,  and  bring  them  into  those  cities  that  I  have  been 
visiting. 

Q.  Do  you  state,  then,  that  females  are  bought  and  sold  for  this  traffic 
of  prostitution  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Is  that  a  matter  of  open  notoriety,  or  is  it  secret? — £.  It  is  open 
notoriety  where  I  have  been  in  China. 

Q.  What  are  the  morals  of  these  people? — A.  They  are  very  low. 

Q.  Low  in  what  particular? — A.  In  regard  to  general  uprightness,  in 
speaking  the  truth,  and  in  every  shape  or  form  that  I  had  anything  to 
do  with  them.  Among  the  middling  and  lower  classes  there  I  never 
found  two  honest  people  out  of  ten  in  regard  to  truth  or  honesty. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  the  crime  of  larceny  or  offenses  of  that  charac- 
ter?— A.  Larceny  is  a  continual  thing  there  from  morning  to  evening. 
There  is  nothing  but  arrests  being  brought  in  for  that  crime. 

Q.  What  are  the  punishments  inflicted  for  these  crimes? — A.  What 
they  term  the  cangue  in  China  is  the  most  particular  kind  of  punish- 
ment. It  is  by  two  boards  locked  together  around  the  neck  of  the  pris- 
oner, who  is  fed  twice  a  day  from  rice-water,  outside  of  the  place  where 
the  crime  has  been  committed,  the  house  or  factory. 

Q.  He  is  confined  with  boards  and  exposed  there  ? — A.  The  boards 
are  put  around  the  neck  and  locked  together — the  shape  of  the  neck ;  and 
the  bill  of  the  crime  that  has  been  committed  by  the  prisoner  is  the 
shape  of  the  board. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  punishments  for  more  serious  crimes  ? — A. 
There  is  what  is  called  the  cage  in  the  city.  They  put  them  in  there  in 
a  position  for  every  passer-by  to  see  them;  and  for  piracy  and  burglary 
they  behead  them. 

Q.  What  is  their  process  of  trial  ?  Is  it  quick  or  otherwise  ? — A.  It 
goes  through  the  regular  form  of  law  there ;  it  is  a  kind  of  mixed  court. 
There  are  American,  English,  and  Chinese  interpreters  in  every  court 
there,  and  they  try  them  by  the  mixed  court. 
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Q.  Is  that  Chinese  law1? — A.  It  is  the  municipal  law  in  Shanghai,  of 
which  I  am  speaking. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  try  and  how  they  dispose  of  their  crimi- 
nals before  the  Chinese  tribunals  outside  of  this  commercial  port  of 
Shanghai  ? — A.  I  have  seen  on  several  occasions,  when  I  have  been  in 
cities  outside  of  Shanghai,  where  prisoners  have  been  taken  for  robbery 
or  piracy  and  executed  in  two  days. 

Q.  How  executed  ? — A.  By  beheading.  I  never  have  seen  any  other 
execution  in  China  but  by  the  heads  taken  off. 

Q.  Can  you  name  some  of  these  towns  or  cities  outside  ? — A.  Ningpo 
is  one. 

Q.  How  large  a  city  is  that  ?—  A.  A  city,  I  think,  of  about  200,000. 

Q.  Do  they  have  anything  there  that  is  equivalent  to  our  trial  by 
jury  ? — A.  Yes ;  they  have  something  like  a  magistrate  they  call  a  tip- 
poo,  the  under  magistrate,  and  the  governor  of  the  city,  aud  four  other 
smaller  mandarins. 

Q.  They  constitute  the  court  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  final  decision  ?  There  is  no  appellate  decision  from 
that  tribunal? — A.  I  have  never  seen  any. 

Q.  Are  instances  common,  such  as  you  speak  of,  where  the  offender  is 
arrested,  convicted,  and  executed  within  two  days? — A.  ldo  not  know. 
From  what  I  have  seen  during  my  stay  of  four  years  there  around  the 
province  of  Canton,  it  was  that  way. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  desire  to  state? — A.  Nothing  more 
than  the  filthiness  of  the  inhabitants.  Even  in  the  streets  of  Shanghai, 
where  there  are  English,  French,  and  Americans,  they  are  continually 
sitting  on  the  sidewalks,  aud  arrested  every  day  for  the  most  filthy  hab- 
its.   They  are  sent  away,  and  come  back  in  two  days  afterward. 

Q.  How  *re  their  houses  of  prostitution  conducted  there — openly  or 
secretly  ? — A.  Openly. 

Q.  Can  you  describe  one  of  those  places,  and  tell  how  they  are  man- 
aged ? — A.  The  opium-houses  are  houses  of  a  different  description  from 
the  regular  houses  of  prostitution.  They  are  houses  where  men  go  in 
to  smoke  opium ;  and  they  each  keep  a  certain  number  of  girls  in  the 
houses  for  those  men  to  go  with  when  they  feel  like  it ;  and  such  places 
are  open  day  and  night. 

Q.  Are  they  upon  the  public  streets  ? — A.  Upon  the  public  streets. 
In  the  other  houses  there  is  no  opium-smoking  in  them,  but  they  keep 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  girls  in  some  of  the  largest  places. 

Q.  These  houses  are  supplied,  you  say,  generally,  by  the  purchase  of 
their  women  from  the  country  ? — A.  I  never  knew  of  any  other  case 
where  there  were  women  supplied  except  by  purchase.  They  are 
brought  in  young,  and  the  child  is  brought  up  in  the  house,  except  on 
some  occasions,  where  girls  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  twenty  are 
brought  iu  also,  and  disposed  of  to  these  houses. 

Q.  How  do  they  marry,  aud  what  is  the  domestic  relation  among  this 
general  class  ? — A.  Among  the  lower  and  middling  class  of  people  there 
I  never  experienced,  during  my  four  years,  above  ten  weddings  or  mar- 
riages.    That  was  all  done  among  the  higher  class — the  merchants. 

Q.  The  higher  classes  marry? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  buy  the  bride  in  the 
first  place,  aud  then  have  a  wedding,  with  a  priest. 

Q.  That  is  an  open,  public  ceremony  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  the  lower,  what  you  call  the  middling  classes,  how  do  they 
get  their  women  and  raise  their  children  ? — A.  The  middling  class  of 
people  generally  go  together — just  a  mutual  understanding.  On  some 
occasions  you  might  find  one  out  of  ten,  where  they  go  to  a  joss-house 
and  get  the  services  of  a  priest. 
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Q.  But,  as  a  rule,  they  form  these  liaisons  on  contracts  among  them- 
selves ?— A.  That  is  what  I  have  seen. 

Q.  Are  the  women  true  to  that  relation  when  they  assume  it  % — A. 
Never,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  If  tempted  by  money,  would  they,  or  would  they  not,  sell  them- 
selves % — A.  They  would  sell  themselves,  according  to  my  experience.    ' 

Q.  Are  there  any  that  emigrate  from  that  part  of  Shanghai  to  the  port 
of  !San  Francisco  % — A.  I  have  seen  several  in  the  port  of  San  Francisco 
from  Shanghai,  but  not  natives  of  Shanghai  j  natives  of  Canton,  Hong- 
Hong,  and  Whampoa. 

Q.  They  came  here  by  way  of  Shanghai  ? — A.  No,  sir.  After  living 
there  some  years  they  left  and  came  here. 

By  Senator  Saegent  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  mode  of  torture  auxiliary  to  Chinese  justice  ?  Do  they 
use  torture  at  all  to  produce  the  truth  from  witnesses  in  Chinese  courts  ? 
— A.  Not  in  the  mixed  courts. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  in  the  mixed  courts. — A.  I  have  seen  it  done  in  the 
city  of  Shanghai. 

Q.  What  are  their  methods  of  torture  for  that  purpose  f — A.  Screws 
applied  to  the  wrists,  and  a  place  between  two  boards.  I  have  seen  them 
where  the  two  boards  were  set  together  by  screws. 

Q.  Is  there  any  torture  of  prisoners  before  execution,  after  convic- 
tion ? — A.  I  never  saw  any. 

Q.  Is  there  any  mode  of  execution  except  beheading  $ — A.  I  never 
saw  any  other  mode  of  execution  in  China. 

Q.  How  numerous  are  the  victims  of  execution  at  any  one  time  % — A. 
I  saw  sixteen  one  morning. 

Q.  Is  that  done  at  a  public  place  ? — A.  In  a  public  square  in  the 
Chinese  city.  No  executions  take  place  out  of  the  Chinese  city  where 
there  are  Europeans  or  Americans  living.  The  beheading  is  done  in- 
side of  the  city.  On  one*  occasion,  the  last  I  had  anything  to  do  with  it, 
1  arrested  a  man  for  killing  an  English  paymaster  in  a  British  vessel  of 
war  there.  The  Chinaman  shot  him,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  be  be- 
headed. They  kept  him  back  for  three  months,  and  then  they  brought 
out  another  man,  stupefied  by  opium,  on  the  day  of  the  execution  to  put  in 
his  place,  a  Shanghai  man  that  they  had  stupefied  with  opium.  On  this 
occasion  I  knew  it  was  not  the  right  man.  The  man  who  committed  the 
murder  was  a  Canton  man.  When  this  man  was  brought  out  he  was 
tortured  terribly.  I  did  not  see  the  torture.  They  took  his  head  off  in 
the  public  square.  There  were  American  marines  there  and  also  English 
marines  to  see  the  execution  carried  through. 

Q.  They  executed  the  wrong  man  % — A.  They  executed  the  right  man, 
but  they  were  going  to  execute  the  wrong  man.  The  Canton  man  was 
worth  some  money  in  his  own  country,  and  they  were  trying  to  get  his 
money,  and  they  brought  out  the  Shanghai  mau  stupefied  with  opium. 
The  gentleman  who  was  murdered  was  Mr.  Dore,  paymaster  in  the 
British  navy. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  in  China  that  a  wealthy  culprit  sentenced  to  death 
can  procure  for  a  sum  of  money  a  substitute  % — A.  I  cannot  swear  to 
that.  I  have  heard  of  such  things  during  my  career  there.  I  have  known 
prisoners  committed  for  piracy  and  burglary  to  get  out  through  sums  of 
money,  and  never  brought  back  again,  but  had  persons  brought  in  their 
room. 

Q.  In  this  Chinese  court,  where  there  is  a  principal  presiding  officer 
and  three  or  four  smaller  mandarins  that  you  speak  of,  do  these  manda- 
rins serve  in  every  case,  or  are  they  selected  for  a  particular  case  ? — A. 
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They  do  not  serve  in  every  case.  They  chooset  hern  by  the  tribunal  for 
that  service. 

Q.  Are  they  permanent  in  that  tribunal  or  changed,  as  we  change  a 
jury  % — A.  They  are  changed. 

Q.  In  every  case? — A.  I  do  not  know  that,  but  I  have  seen  them 
changed  on  different  cases. 

Q.  How  do  they  swear  witnesses  in  China  ? — A.  They  swear  them  in 
their  own  form  of  oath.  In  the  mixed  court  in  Shanghai  they  swear  them 
by  an  oath  on  a  piece  of  paper  read  to  them,  and  then  lighted  from  a 
light  on  the  magistrate's  table,  and  burned,  repeating  the  words  that 
are  on  the  paper  until  the  paper  is  burned  up,  and  then  he  breaks  it  in 
ashes.  The  oath  is  on  a  paper,  generally  red  paper,  printed  in  black 
letters.  They  read  that  oath  to  them,  and  then  set  fire  to  it  with  the 
light  that  is  on  the  table,  and  they  make  use  of  the  words  of  the  oath 
during  the  time  the  paper  is  burning.  I 

Q.  Is  that  oath  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  tell  the  truth  ? — A.  It  does 
not  cause  them  to  tell  the  truth.  1  tell  you  in  three  cases  out  of  five  in 
my  arrests  they  have  been  convicted  afterward  of  perjury. 

Q.  How  could  you  tell  that  they  committed  perjury  afterward ;  by 
the  testimony  of  other  Chinamen? — A.  By  the  testimony  of  others  and 
the  facts  being  brought  out  clear  against  them. 

Q.  Circumstantial  evidence  ? — A.  That  is  in  cases  of  burglary  and 
piracy. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  form  of  oath  ?  Did  you  ever  see  the  cutting  off 
of  the  head  of  a  chicken  ? — A.  No ;  not  in  the  provinces  where  I  have 
been. 

Q.  Is  there  much  regard  for  human  life  in  China  ? — A.  There  is  to  a 
certain  extent  a  great  deal  of  regard  for  it. 

Q.  Is  there  humanity  to  the  sick  ? — A.  Not  in  the  least.  I  have  seen 
cripples  and  sick  people  turned  out  upon  the  streets  to  die  there,  and 
they  have  died.  There  is  a  certain  number  of  sick  people  there  that 
they  take  to  the  joss-houses  and  leave  them  outside  of  the  doors,  and 
any  passers-by  can  give  them  the  money  they  like  to  give  to  them,  and 
others  are  left  out  on  sidewalks  not  near  any  joss-house  at  all,  and  left 
to  die.  I  suppose  I  have  taken  up  over  300  dead  Chinamen  during  my 
stay  there,  and  got  coolies  to  bring  the  coffins  from  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment to  take  these  dead  bodies  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Does  your  observation  here  show  you  anything  about  the  exposure 
of  female  children  to  die  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  there  cases  where  new-born  children  are  left  out  on  the 
streets'? — A.  I  have  never  seen  that;  1  have  seen  male  children, 
though. 

Q.  But  not  female  children? — A.  Not  female  children? 

Q.  Have  you  seen  it  occasionally  or  commonly  ? — A.  Not  commonly. 

Q.  What  are  the  habits  of  the  Chinese,  if  you  know  anything  about 
it,  so  far  as  sodomy  is  concerned,  the  connection  of  man  with  man  ? — 
A.  I  have  never  seen  that,  but  I  have  seen  it  with  beasts  and  detected 
them  in  the  act] — with  hogs,  dogs,  and  ducks.  I  have  detected  them  in 
the  act  myself,  but  never  man  and  man. 

Q.  In  a  number  of  cases  ? — A.  Not  in  a  very  great  number. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  Is  that  an  offense  against  Chinese  law  ? — A.  They  were  never  tried 
by  the  Chinese  law ;  they  were  committed  by  the  municipal  law,  and 
sent  to  the  city.    We  would  never  see  any  more  of  them  afterward. 
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By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  What  is  the  state  of  morals  generally  in  a  Chinese  city  among  the 
Chinese  ? — A.  Yery  low ;  that  is,  according  to  my  views. 

Q.  Is  there  much  gambling  carried  on  among  the  Chinese  in  these 
cities  ? — A.  Gambling !     Every  house  is  a  gambling-house. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  every  house  of  business  or  every  residence  ? — A. 
Every  house  of  refreshment  is  a  gambling-house. 

Q.  Are  these  places  openly  and  notoriously  carried  on  ? — A.  Why, 
they  license  them.    They  pay  a  license  ;  they  are  all  open. 

Q.  Are  there  many  of  such  establishments  ? — A.  Wherever  there  is 
an  opium-house  the  next  door  is  a  gambling-house.  The  opium-houses 
comprise  about  one-sixth  of  the  houses  in  every  city. 

Q.  So  that  about  one-sixth  of  the  houses  in  a  city  would  be  gambling- 
houses? — A.  In  the  commercial  parts  of  the  city. 

Q.  Is  prostitution  looked  upon  as  a  degrading  occupation  ? — A.  No; 
I  do  not  think  it  is.    They  make  a  business  of  it. 

Q.  When  a  Chinaman  goes  into  such  places  does  he  go  by  stealth  or 
openly? — A.  He  goes  openly. 

Q.  You  speak  of  their  buying  women  they  marry.  Do  you  know  of 
their  selling  the  same  women  after  marrying  them  ? — A.  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  two  or  three  rich  persons  in  Shanghai,  bankers,  who 
bought  the  wives  they  married. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  cases  of  selling  them  after  marrying  them  ? — A. 
No.  I  have  known  of  people  leaving  their  wives  to  people  they  are  in 
debt  to  in  lieu  of  the  debt  they  owed  the  other  persons.  I  have  known 
of  cases  where  men  have  left  their  wives  and  left  also  the  bill  of  sale  of 
their  wives  with  people  they  owed  money  to. 

Q.  That  is  in  payment  of  the  debt  ? — A.  Yes,  they  would  take  the  wife 
in  lieu  of  the  debt. 

Q.  Do  the  Chinamen  marry  the  occupants  of  houses  of  Chinese  pros- 
titution out  of  the  house  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Describe  the  city  of  Shanghai,  if  you  please. — A.  The  city  of 
Shanghai  is  a  walled  city.  I  suppose  about  three  miles  around  the  wall 
outside — from  three  to  three  and  a  half  miles. 

Q.  What  is  the  part  called  that  is  inside  of  the  wall  t — A.  The  city  of 
Shanghai. 

Q.  The  inner  city  ? — A.  The  inner  city. 

Q.  Where  were  you  employed  as  a  policeman? — A.  In  Shanghai. 

Q.  In  the  inner  city  ?— A.  In  the  outer  city. 

Q.  What  is  the  outer  city  composed  of  in  the  way  of  population  ? — A. 
It  is  composed  of  about  50,000  of  the  northern  breed  of  Chinamen  and 
about  20,000  to  25,000  Cantonese  and  Southern  Chinamen;  that  is,  from 
Canton  around  the  river  and  down  from  Whampoa,  and  those  places. 

Q.  Are  they  not  a  collection  of  the  lowest  class  of  people  that  the 
Chinese  empire  can  turn  out  who  reside  on  the  outside  of  the  walls? — 
A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  seen  far  superior  Chinamen  there  than 
I  have  seen  in  the  city  of  Canton. 

Q.  How  many  such  people  did  you  see  there  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion?— A.  One-third  of  the  population. 

Q.  How  superior  were  they  ? — A.  They  were  cleaner  in  their  habits 
than  they  were  in  the  city  of  Canton. 

Q.  Merchants  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  merchants ;  I  am  talking  about  the 
working-class  of  people. 
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Q.  How  many  were  there? — A.  I  tell  you,  the  Canton  population 
there  at  that  time  was  from  20,000  to  25,000,  male  and  female. 

Q.  They  were  respectable  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  they  were  not.  You  asked 
me  if  there  was  any  difference  in  them.  I  have  said  there  was  a  little 
difference  in  them,  but  they  were  very  bad,  indeed. 

Q.  Have  not  the  political  disturbances  in  the  interior  driven  this 
class  of  people  to  settle  in  this  outer  city  of  Shanghai?  Is  it  not  princi- 
pally inhabited  by  rebellious  people  who  sought  refuge  there? — A. 
When  I  first  went  there  they,  the  imperialists  and  rebels,  were  at  war. 
I  was  in  tbeir  army  and  afterward  settled  there ;  but  I  never  saw  any 
who  were  in  the  army  down  in  Shanghai  settled.  I  was  a  major  in  the 
array. 

Q.  Are  the  class  of  people  inside  the  walls  of  the  same  degraded  na- 
ture as  those  outside  ? — A.  In  some  instances  they  are  worse. 

Q.  As  a  general  proposition,  how  are  they  ? — A.  As  a  general  thing 
they  are  worse,  because  the  municipal  authority  outside  of  the  walls 
keeps  them  a  little  cleaner  than  if  left  to  themselves  inside. 

Q.  Then  the  better  class  do  not  live  inside  ?  It  is  just  about  the  same 
class  that  live  outside  ? — A.  I  think  they  are  about  on  an  equality,  only 
they  are  forced  to  be  a  little  cleaner  on  the  outside  than  inside  of  the 
walls. 

Q.  You  had  free  access  to  the  inner  city  ? — A.  Everybody  has  access 
during  the  hours  between  sunrise  and  sundown.  The  gates  are  closed 
at  sundown. 

Q.  How  did  you  manage  to  convict  for  perjury  when  you  could  not 
convict  for  the  offense  in  regard  to  which  the  perjury  was  committed  % — 
A.  In  most  cases  they  convicted  themselves,  and  we  couldnot  prove  until 
afterward  that  they  had  perjured  themselves.  We  always  had  to  take 
the  witnesses  as  they  said  on  their  oath,  and  if  they  contradicted  them- 
selves on  the  stand  we  got  witnesses  to  prove  that  they  had  perjured 
themselves. 

Q.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  doing  that  ? — A.  Not  very  much. 

Q.  Do  you  kuow  of  Europeans  intermarry  iug  with  Chinese  people?— 
A.  Never. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  a  case  where  they  intermarried  ? — A.  I  have 
seen  them  live  with  them,  cohabit  with  them,  and  buy  them  on  certain 
occasions. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  half  breed  children  there  ? — A.  A  few  in 
Shanghai,  and  some  in  Canton  also. 

Q.  What  is  half  of  the  nationality  generally  in  that  case  ? — A.  Half 
of  the  nationality  of  half-breed  children  is  German,  a  part  English,  and 
the  rest  American. 

Q.  Do  they  license  gambling  in  Chinese  cities  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Shanghai  is  a  foreign  city  ? — A.  Shanghai  is  a  native  city. 

Q.  They  license  gambling  in  all  the  cities  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  only 
where  I  have  been.  I  have  been  in  four  walled  cities,  and  they  have 
licensed  gambling  in  them. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  Name  the  four  cities. — A.  Canton,  Shanghai,  Pekin,  and  Tien-tsin. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  Do  they  administer  swift  justice  for  crime  in  China? — A.  In  case 
of  piracy  it  is  very  swift  justice.     It  will  be  from  two  to  three  days  from 
the  time  of  the  trial  until  they  are  executed  and  their  heads  are  in  a 
basket. 

16  c  i 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  long  did  you  liv^  in  China  altogether  T— A.  About  six  years 
and  eight  months. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  when  you  went  to  China  ?— A.  I  went  from 
Eio  Janeiro. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  England?— A.  jSTo,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  ?— A.  I  was  born  in  Ireland. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  that  you  were  in  the  Chinese  army  ? — A.  I 
was  in  the  Chinese  army. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  army? — A.  Eight  months. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  did  you  serve  in  the  army  ?— A.  I  joined  as  lieu- 
tenant and  was  discharged  as  a  major. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  royal  army  ? — A.  I  was  in  the  imperial  army. 

Q.  Was  this  employment  as  policeman,  in  which  you  were  engaged, 
under  the  imperial  authority? — A.  No,  sir;  under  a  municipal  gov: 
ernment  composed  of  every  nation  ;  American  was  the  leading  part  of 
it  when  I  was  there.  The  Americans,  English,  Eussians,  Prussians, 
and  the  people  from  Denmark  composed  a  municipal  court  thereto  keep 
the  place  clean.  They  supplied  themselves  with  a  police-force  and 
taxed  the  inhabitants  thereof  to  support  the  police-force.  They  have 
got  a  gas-factory  there.  They  made  a  regular  kind  of  city  outside  of 
Shanghai  city. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  a  fixed  salary  from  this  authority  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  they  taxed  the  city  to  pay  the  expenses  ? — A.  They  taxed 
every  inhabitant  in  this  outside  city,  Chinese  as  well  as  white  people. 

Q.  Was  that  tax  levied  by  this  mixed  government? — A.  It  was  levied 
by  this  government.  It  is  divided  into  three  towns,  that  they  call  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  American  towns.  It  is  divided  by  two  creeks,  but  they 
combine  in  regard  to  the  police-force.  Each  place  flies  its  own  flag. 
Mr.  Seward  was  consul-general  there.  He  gave  up  all  authority  over 
his  place  for  the  other  people  to  supply  him  with  a  force  and  grade  the 
streets  and  keep  them  clean.    They  supplied  him  with  a  police-force. 

Q.  Were  the  Chinese  taxed  for  improving  the  streets? — A.  Every 
man,  no  matter  who  he  was,  Chinaman,  white,  or  colored,  was  taxed. 

Q.  Did  the  imperial  authority  authorize  these  French,  &c,  to  do 
this? — A.  No,  sir;  this  place  was  allowed  to  the  white  population,  un- 
der the  treaty  of  1857,  as  a  residence  for  all  the  white  population,  and 
they  had  to  look  after  themselves  and  make  their  own  government. 

Q.  They  were  authorized  by  imperial  authority  to  tax  Chinese  and  all 
others? — A.  Yes,  they  were  allowed  to  do  it.  In  the  case  of  Chinese 
prisoners  being  taken,  they  were  tried  in  this  same  place,  but  by  a  mixed 
court  composed  of  a  mandarin,  an  American,  and  an  Englishman. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  three-fifths  of  all  cases  of  arrest 
the  witnesses  were  prosecuted  and  convicted  for  perjury? — A.  In  three 
cases  out  of  five. 

Q.  You  speak  of  Chinese  witnesses  ? — A.  Chinese  witnesses. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  the  city  of  Shanghai  ? — A.  About 
190,000. 

Q.  What  are  the  industries  carried  on  in  the  city ;  what  sort  of  manu- 
factories, if  any  ? — A.  Silk  and  cotton  manufactories  are  the  principal 
ones. 

Q.  Do  the  people  generally  work,  or  axe  they  idle  ? — A.  The  general 
part  of  them  are  idle  except  any  work  they  have  got  to  do  in  discharg- 
ing native  junks  and  carrying  goods  from  wholesale  houses. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Shanghai  are  idle  ?— A.  They  are  idle. 
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Q.  How  do  they  live  % — A.  They  live  by  stealing  mostly,  the  lower 
class  of  people. 

Q.  Whom  do  they  steal  from  ? — A.  They  go  in  the  fields  at  night  and 
steal  rice,  padi,  or  whatever  they  call  it,  and  different  other  articles;  su- 
gar-cane. 

Q.  The  greater  part  of  the  people  live  by  stealing,  do  they  ? — A.  The 
greater  part  of  the  poorer  class  of  people,  what  they  term  coolies. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  greater  part  in  the  city  were  idle 
and  did  not  work  ? — A.  I  said  they  were  idle. 

Q.  I  ask  you  how  they  live  ? — A.  By  thieving  off  of  their  richer  neigh- 
bors. 

Q.  Then  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  thieves  % — A.  The 
greater  part  of  the  cooly  tribe  are  thieves.     I  am  speaking  of  coolies. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  about  the  body  of  the  people  in  Shanghai.  I  asked 
you  whether  they  worked  or  were  idle.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  a 
majority  are  idle  — A.  In  all  the  shops  of  course  they  are  not  idle;  they 
support  themselves  by  their  business ;  but  the  coolies  in  the  city  are 
generally  of  an  idle  disposition,  and  they  are  thieves. 

Q.  Do  they  constitute  a  majority  of  the  people  in  the  city  ? — A.  I 
think  they  do ;  that  is,  the  male  population,  of  course.  The  females  are 
in  opium-houses  and  houses  of  prostitution,  excepting  the  merchants' 
wives  and  their  families. 

Q.  You  say  that  they  go  out  into  the  fields  and  steal  rice  at  night  for 
a  living  ? — A.  They  steal  rice  and  everything  else,  and  go  aboard  lighters 
outside  of  the  city  walls  and  steal. 

Q.  The  gates  of  the  city  are  closed  at  sundown,  so  that  they  cannot  get 
out  ? — A.  O,  yes,  they  can  get  out.  In  many  instances  they  have  got 
out  and  got  in  again  through  bribery  of  the  soldiers  on  guard. 

Q.  Your  certificate  shows  that  you  left  their  employment  in  1868  ! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  come  to  California  then  H — A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  have  lived  here  ever  since  ? — A.  I  have  been  backward  and 
forward. 

Q.  What  business  have  you  been  engaged  in  since  ? — A.  I  am  an  engi- 
neer in  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Do  they  use  Chinese  sailors  on  vessels  belonging  to  the  Pacific 
Steamship  Company  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  sort  of  sailors  do  they  make  1 — A.  They  do  their  duty  very 
well  except  in  regard  to  any  danger,  such  as  fire  and  the  ship  getting  in 
a  gale  of  wind,  when  they  go  down  below  in  almost  every  instance. 

Q.  You  say  they  are  good  ? — A.  Yes  j  they  do  their  duty.  In  the 
absence  of  any  danger  they  are  very  good. 

Q.  You  state  that  in  time  of  alarm  of  fire  or  a  storm  at  sea,  then 
what  ? — A.  They  generally  go  to  their  quarters. 

Q.  And  refuse  duty  ? — A.  You  cannot  get  them  up.  They  do  not  re- 
fuse it,  but  say  they  cannot  do  it.  That  is  the  case  in  many  instances. 
I  have  not  seen  it  in  all  cases. 

Q.  Then  what  opinion  have  you  as  to  their  quality  as  sailors'?  Are 
they  reliable  sailors  ? — A.  I  thiukif  a  ship  was  in  very  great  danger  she 
could  not  be  saved  by  them.  I  know  in  one  instance  the  Great  Eepub- 
lic  was  saved  by  the  passengers  when  she  was  caught  in  a  gale  of 
wind  outside  of  Japan,  and  went  on  her  beam-ends.  But  for  the  pas- 
sengers, I  do  not  think  she  would  have  recovered  herself.  She  might, 
and  she  might  not,  but  I  do  not  think  she  would. 
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By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Do  this  class  of  people  whom  you  describe  as  living  iD  the  outer 
city  of  Shanghai  emigrate  in  large  numbers  to  California  ? — A.  The 
Cantonese  population  of  that  part  do,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  you 
can  get  a  Shanghai  man  to  emigrate.  They  seldom  go  out  of  their 
place.    I  have  known  some,  but  very  few. 

Q.  Have  you  been  long  at  sea  ? — A.  About  nineteen  years. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  American  ships  being  saved  by  passen- 
gers where  the  crew  refused  duty,  or  an  English  ship,  when  the  crew 
were  European  ?— A.  I  never  heard  of  a  case  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Are  the  authorities  in  China  prompt  in  their  administration  of 
justice  for  outrages  committed  on  foreigners? — A.  In  every  instance, 
no. 

Q.  As  a  general  proposition? — A.  As  a  general  thing,  they  have 
been  forced  to  it  by  the  municipal  government,  where  I  have  been,  pro- 
vided the  man  is  wealthy  in  property  or  money.  If  he  was  a  poor  man, 
justice  would  be  administered  right  away. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  this  man  who  was  beheaded  ;  was  all  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  England  asked,  his  execution  ?  Was  there  any  further  de- 
mand made  on  the  Chinese  government  ? — A.  No,  nothing  at  all.  I  was 
the  man  who  made  the  arrest. 

Mrs.  Sophronia  Swipt  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Question.  Mrs.  Swift,  you  are  an  old  resident  of  San  Francisco? — An- 
swer. Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long? — A.  I  have  been  here  twenty -three  years. 

Q.  Have  you  observed,  and,  if  so,  have  you  any  opinion  upon  it,  the 
effect  of  Chinese  immigration  as  it  bears  upon  the  labor  question  in  re- 
gard to  women  and  girls  and  the  lighter  class  of  industries  ?  If  so,  state 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  commission  what  your  means  of  observation  are 
and  the  result  of  your  observation. — A.  Do  you  wish  me  to  be  quite  brief 
and  direct,  or  to  state  what  my  experiences  have  been  ? 

Q.  Answer  as  directly  as  you  can,  but  you  may  be  as  diffuse  as  will 
enable  you  to  give  the  commission  an  intelligent  idea  of  your  views. — 
A.  I  have  long  been  interested  in  the  many  industries  of  San  Francisco, 
especially  with  reference  to  my  own  sex ;  and  seeing  the  immigration  of 
Chinese  labor  coming  in  here,  I  have  often  looked  at  the  matter  just  as 
it  has  been  published  many  times  in  the  papers,  but  I  have  felt  that  our 
side  of  the  question  has  never  been  reached  by  the  press  of  San  Fran- 
cisco or  the  people  at  large,  and  particularly  by  eastern  people.  My 
views  may  be  quite  different  from  what  you  have  heard,  but  I  will  start 
at  New  York  City.  I  have  been  interested  here  in  the  industries  of  this 
State,  on  the  female  side  of  industries,  where  women  have  themselves 
to  support.  I  have  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances  East,  and  I  often  re- 
ceive letters  from  them  asking  in  regard  to  coming  here  for  employment. 
I  can  only  answer  them  by  saying  that  the  avenues  which  were  once  open 
here  to  immigration  from  eastern  places  are  all  filled  up.  In  our  facto- 
ries, which  once  were  filled  with  working-women,  as,  we  will  say,  the 
shoe-factory,  the  work  is  now  entirely  clone  by  Chinese  labor.  At  one 
time  there  was  a  large  number  of  young  girls  in  the  shoe-factories.  Many 
of  them,  under  my  supervision,  went  into  Went  worth's  and  different 
places,  and  learned  to  fit  shoes.  Immediately  after  that,  the  Chinese 
came  in,  taking  the  labor  from  the  women  as  well  as  from  their  fathers 
and  brothers.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  shirt-making.  In  the  early 
days  here  all  the  work  was  imported.     About  ten  years  ago  they  com- 
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menced  manufacturing  here  by  women.  There  was  a  large  profit  to  those 
ladies  who  bought  their  own  material  and  did  the  work  at  home,  taking 
orders  from  stores.  Very  soon  the  Chinese  came  in,  the  wholesale  deal- 
ers furnishing  the  material  and  the  Chinamen  making  the  shirts  for  forty 
cents  that  we  had  a  dollar  apiece  for.  Then  the  button-hole  work,  the 
finishing,  was  given  to  women,  which  they  get  from  twenty  to  thirty  cents 
a  dozen  for,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  sixty-five  cents  a  dozen  for  finish- 
ing up.  That  was  the  first  of  the  Chinese  taking  our  work.  From  that 
they  went  to  sewing  on  machines,  and  now  the  fluting  that  is  made  to 
put  on  ladies'  dresses,  the  hemming,  the  heavy  work  in  dress-making,  is 
done  in  separate  rooms  in  many  instances  by  Chinamen.  The  same  in 
regard  to  fluting  that  ladies  wear  around  their  necks  ;  that  is  done  by 
Chinamen.  All  the  avenues  that  they  can  step  in  and  fill  they  have  filled. 
Where  a  man  used  to  do  the  work,  having  a  small  family,  the  wife  doing 
her  own  work,  perhaps  educating  three  or  four  children,  the  Chinaman 
does  the  work,  and  the  man  is  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  wife 
comes  to  me j  she  wants  something  to  do.  I  attempt  to  assist  her.  I 
say,  "  Get  a  place  for  your  little  boy  and  little  girl."  I  many  times  have 
gone  to  different  places  for  situations,  and  they  have  got  a  Chinaman 
there  who  fills  the  place,  and  the  little  girl  or  boy  cannot  get  it.  The 
woman  attempts  to  see  if  she  cannot  do  something,  but  all  those  little 
industries  that  used  to  go  to  women  are  occupied  by  Chinese  labor. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  washing] — A.  The  Chinese  do  the  principal  washing 
of  San  Francisco. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Are  the  Chinese  washermen  patronized  generally  by  people  of  all 
classes  ! — A.  I  think  not,  this  year.  I  think  that  there  are  a  great  many 
young  ladies  who  have  learned  to  wash  this  summer.  We  could  not 
get  white  help  to  do  our  work,  and  we  have  been  compelled  to  teach  our 
daughters  how  to  wash  and  iron,  for  we  dare  not  send  our  washing  to 
Chinese  laundries.  They  have  suffered  materially  this  summer  from 
families  having  their  washing  done  at  home  on  account  of  the  small- 
pox. A  great  many  families  that  are  unable  to  hire  their  washing  done 
and  are  unable  to  keep  servants  to  send  to  laundries,  have  taught  their 
daughters  to  wash  this  summer.  I  know  of  a  number  of  very  respect- 
able families  who  do  their  own  washing. 

Q.  Do  the  wealthy  families  get  their  washing  done  by  the  Chinese 
generally? — A.  A  large  number  of  them  do.  They  are  patronized  very 
largely  by  the  Protestant  people,  who  have  been  taught  by  their  minis- 
ter that  to  make  a  Christian  of  a  Chinaman  was  better  than  to  send  the 
same  missionaries  around  among  white  people,  their  own  native  peo- 
ple, and  find  employment  and  heaven  for  them.  The  effort  for  the 
education  of  the  Chinese  to  Christianity  has  taken  the  bread  from  our 
little  girls  and  little  boys,  and  from  our  husbands  and  fathers. 

Q.  You  say  that  has  been  done  by  the  Protestant  clergy  % — A.  I  say 
that  the  Protestant  people  here  have  encouraged  it  by  their  prayers  and 
by  the  committees  of  the  church  organizing  to  teach  them  in  Sunday- 
schools,  sending  their  daughters  and  sons  out  afternoons  to  see  how 
many  Chinese  they  can  get  to  represent  their  Sunday-schools  on  Sun- 
day.    I  think  that  has  been  a  growth  in  itself. 

By  Mr.  Pixeey  : 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  then  of  Chinese,  in  your  opinion,  as  an  observer, 

upon  the  morals  and  upon  the  moral  condition  of  our  boys  and  girls, 

our  younger  people  % — A.  I  think  their  bad  moral  condition  is  purely 

the  result  of  slave  labor.     We  are  in   a  city  where  what  is  termed  by 
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educated  people  the  lower  industries  are  filled  by  slave  labor,  or  cooly 
labor,  as  you  may  term  it,  for  that  is  slave  labor. 

Q.  And  the  effect  of  that  labor  has  been  to  deprive  our  young  people 
of  their  lighter  industries  ? — A.  The  lighter  industries  have  beeu  occu- 
pied by  the  Chinese.  I  speak  particularly  now  of  the  working-girls  of 
San  Francisco,  what  are  termed  working- women.  A  large  number  of 
people  emigrated  here  in  early  days  without  means.  Some  have  beeu 
fortunate  and  some  have  been  very  unfortunate.  .Their  elder  children 
have  grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  aud  they  have  three  or  four 
smaller  ones.  It  is  necessary  to  make  a  living.  Those  children  say,  "  I 
am  not  going  into  anybody's  house  and  work  with  Chinamen."  When 
their  parents  want  them  to  go  into  some  factory  to  work,  you  will  hear 
them  say,  "  Well,  I  guess  I  am  not  going  down  there  to  work  for  Mr.  So- 
and-So;  he  keeps  two  or  three  Chinamen  for  me  to  compete  with."  He, 
comes  home  to  his  mother  and  says,  "  Mother,  I  am  not  going  to  work 
with  these  Chinese  ;  I  am  willing  to  help  you."  I  could  refer  you  to 
several  families  where  they  have  needed  this  assistance ;  the  boys  are 
willing  to  do,  and  beg  for  work.  There  are  two  on  my  knowledge  in 
the  industrial  school  because  they  could  not  get  a  situation  to  work,  un- 
less they  would  work  with  a  large  gang  of  Chinamen  in  picking  hops. 
If  you  will  look  at  our  criminal  cases  you  can  see  the  effect.  In  regard 
to  the  women,  the  mothers,  a  large  number  of  the  women  here  have  at- 
tempted to  step  out  into  outside  employments,  known  avocations  which 
have  been  occupied  by  men  only,  and  by  an  intelligent  class  of  men, 
not  what  you  would  call  hand-work,  but  brain-work.  Those  women 
have  found  it  very  hard  to  find  employment  outside  when  they  could 
not  find  employment  at  home.  They  have  received  assistance  from 
various  establishments  to  help  them  to  make  a  living  until  they  are 
heart-sick,  care-worn,  and  distressed.  You  can  find  them  now  in 
many  places  where  I  presume  you  would  not  wish  your  sisters,  or 
mothers,  or  wives  to  be.  To-day  you  can  find  many  of  them  there, 
not  because  they  are  any  worse  than  yours,  but  circumstances  have 
driven  them  there  from  want  of  employment.  In  your  cities  east,  the 
larger  cities,  they  suffer  in  proportion,  for  they  cannot  send  the  num- 
ber of  persons  west  that  they  would  do  if  it  was  not  for  the  Chinese. 
We  are  the  West.  They  cannot  come  any  farther  than  here,  and  there 
is  no  encouragement  given  to  a  poor  man  with  a  family  to  come  here. 
If  the  man  buys  twenty  acres  of  land  and  tries  to  support  his  family, 
he  expects  after  buying  the  land  to  have  his  children  earn  something 
to  clothe  themselves,  as  they  do  back  in  the  farming  communities  east. 
When  they  come  here,  they  find  that  the  crop  is  harvested  in  haste  by 
Chinese  labor.  Even  our  native  Indians  of  this  country  cry  aloud  ou 
account  of  this  population  of  coolies.  The  Indians  used  to  come  into 
Sonoma,  and  Marin,  and  Napa,  and  those  counties  where  large  potato 
crops  are  harvested,  and  get  work  to  do,  aud  take  wheat  and  barley,  and 
carry  it  back  to  the  hills  for  the  winter.  They  cannot  have  that  work 
now.  I  am  speaking  from  experience  and  from  what  I  have  observed 
in  traveling  through  the  State. 

Q.  As  to  the  question  of  hoodlums,  which  is  the  designation,  as  you 
know,  of  our  vicious  boys  and  girls;  state  the  causes  that  lead  to  this 
class  ? — A.  I  consider  that  it  is  all  owing  to  the  idleness,  the  lack  of 
employment,  of  the  boys  and  girls  here;  and  I  think  one  of  the 
greatest  causes  wThy  they  are  in  the  street  is  because  we  have  Chinese 
here.  Every  place  that  you  go  you  can  find  the  Chinese  at  work.  The 
mother  says,  "I  am  not  going  to  make  my  son  a  workingman;  I  am 
going  to  have  him  a  professional  man."     She  educates  her  son  for  a 
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gentleman  ;  and,  to  fill  that,  lie  must  go  above  this  degradation.  Neces- 
sarily be  is  out  of  employment.  That  is  one  of  the  first  causes  among 
our  boys,  and  the  same  cause  reflects  upon  our  girls.  They  are  not  half 
paid  for  what  they  do. 

Q.  Take  the  great  multitude  of  sewing-machines,  which  is  generally 
women's  work.    By  whom  are  they  worked  in  this  city  u? — A.  By  Chinese. 

Q.  In  what  pursuits? — A.  In  the  making  of  overalls,  worn  by  men  ;  in 
the  making  of  stockings,  knit  at  our  factories;  in  the  making  of  under- 
shirts and  drawers,  made  at  our  factories.  The  looms  which  were  oc- 
cupied once  by  women  are  occupied  now  by  Chinamen.  The  trimming 
of  all  that  work,  the  preparing  and  counting,  is  done  by  Chinamen.  The 
sewing-machine  work  is  all  done  by  Chinese.  They  make  all  this  work 
that  is  done  on  sewing-machines.  You  can  find  sixty  in  one  building 
where  they  are  making  the  gray  work.  You  can  find  thirty  on  Mont- 
gomery street  in  one  building  making  gentlemen's  white. shirts. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  which  women  obtained  in  early  times  here  for 
making  an  ordinary  gentleman's  shirt  ? — A.  In  early  days  it  was  as  high 
as  two  and  a  half  and  three  dollars  a  piece ;  but  we  will  say  ten  years 
ago  it  was  a  dollar  and  a  half.  Eight  years  ago  you  could  contract  by 
the  hundred  at  a  dollar  a  piece  and  then  furnish  your  own  material, 
which  was  a  margin,  a  manufacturing  business  itself,  to  the  woman  who 
understood  cutting  and  buying  her  own  goods.  We  simply  supplied 
the  merchants  the  same  as  though  they  had  purchased  in  New  York 
ready  made. 

Q.  What  can  be  obtained  for  manufacturing  a  shirt  now,  and  by 
whom  is  it  done,  as  a  rule  ! — A.  By  Chinese. 

Q.  What  can  the  white  woman  get  for  this  work  ? — A.  She  cannot 
get  it.  The  contracts  are  already  contracted  for  by  this  labor.  She  can 
get  the  finishing  up. 

Q.  How  much  money  can  a  woman  earn,  provided  she  can  get  the 
employment  of  finishing  in  making  shirts  ?— A.  A  very  smart  expert  at 
making  button-holes  and  trimming  could  make  sixty -five  or  eighty  cents 
a  day. 

Q.  Are  you  yourself  the  mother  of  a  family  I — A.  I  am. 

Q.  What  is  your  family*— A.  I  have  three  daughters  and  one  son. 

Q.  The  testimony  you  have  given  here  is  the  result  of  your  own  ob- 
servation, residence,  and  reflection,  from  what  you  have  seen  in  the 
town  ? — A.  It  is.  I  have  been  a  great  deal  of  my  time,  for  the  last 
eight  years,  strictly  devoted  to  woman's  industries.  To  speak  it  in  an 
independent  form,  (I  feel  quite  independent  in  the  position  which 
I  have  taken,)  I  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  woman's  industries  that 
I  could  see  to  help  my  sex  to  make  an  honest  living.  I  have  gone  at 
night  and  at  day  at  their  calls  to  see  what  I  could  do  to  better  their 
condition,  and  to  find  employment  that  they  were  adapted  to  do,  but  I 
have  given  it  up  for  the  last  six  months  or  year.  I  said  there  was 
nothing  for  us  only  to  step  out  into  wider  fields,  and,  if  we  had  to  com- 
pete with  men,  compete  with  men  of  brains,  and  at  least  with  white 
men.   That  has  been  my  idea,  and  I  have  stuck  to  it  pretty  closely. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  statements  which  you  desire  to  make  ?  You 
understand  the  scope  of  this  investigation  ? — A.  I  wish  to  say  one  thing 
so  as  not  to  be  misunderstood  in  regard  to  this  religion  question  about 
Protestants  assisting  Chinese.  I  do  not  charge  them  with  attempting 
to  do  us  a  wroug,  but  it  has  been  so  long  understood  that  the-  church 
was  organized  for  the  simple  idea  of  saving  souls,  that  they  stepped  out 
to  save  these  poor  heathen  souls,  which  these  heathen  do  not  appreciate, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  taking  bread  from  their  own  children. 
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If  the  church  had  never  taken  a  step  to  assist  these  Chinese  they  would 
never  have  occupied  the  position  in  private  residences  that  they  do  now. 
It  has  been  an  encouragement  on  the  part  of  what  is  called  a  higher 
order  of  society,  forgetting  the  lower  classes  of  their  own  nation.  That 
has  been  my  experience. 

Q.  Do  these  Chinese  largely  attend  what  are  known  as  Sunday-schools 
under  the  patronage  of  the  churches? — A.  It  is  like  this  :  they  attend. 
A  Chinaman  will  say,  "  You  take  my  boy  ;  you  learn  him  to  read  ;  you 
learn  him  to  write ;  you  send  him  Sunday-school."    When  a  Chinese 
boy  comes  the  question  is,  how  is  he  to  get  a  situation  ?    They  say, 
"  You  learn  him  read  and  write;  send  Sunday  school;  he  work  cheap; 
he  work  one  dollar  week."    As  soon  as  he  has  worked  one  week  he  will 
pick  up  every  utensil  around  our  houses.    The  next  week  they  take  him 
from  that  place.    "  He  work  two  dollars  and  half  week  ;  he  understand 
very  good  f  and  with  a  class  of  poorer  people  who  cannot  keep  servants    I 
competent  of  doing  their  work,  where  the  husband  is  out  of  employment    j 
and  the  children  cannot  get  employment,  the  mother  cannot  do  her  work,    ' 
because  she  was  raised  what  is  termed  a  lady  and  does  not  know  any- 
thing about  work,  she  is  compelled  to  spend  her  whole  time  teaching 
these  young  Chinamen,  so  that  they  may  go  into  another  family  and  get    I 
better  wages.    Still  to  keep  herself  a  home  she  has  to  teach  little  fellows, 
so  that  they  can  go  to  another  house  and  get  better  pay,  and  drive 
another  family  out  of  employment.     It  has  been  done  from  year  to 
year. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  these  Chinese  who  go  to  Sunday-school 
go  to  acquire  the  language,  or  to  become  Christians? — A.  They  go  to 
learn  the  language  and  be  considered  good  boys,  so  as  to  get  good  pay, 
and  learn  who  are  the  people  who  pay  them  the  best,  who  are  the 
best  people,  and  have  a  chance  to  steal.  They  do  not  like  to  work  for 
poor  people  who  have  not  jewelry,  diamonds,  and  silver,  and  a  great 
deal  of  provision  on  hand  that  they  can  carry  off. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Mrs.  Swift,  do  our  people  generally  employ  these  Chiuese  as  do- 
mestic servants  ? — A.  Among  my  acquaintances  almost  all  have  Chi- 
nese servants. 

Q.  Is  your  acquaintance  pretty  extensive  ? — A.  I  have  a  large  circle 
of  acquaintances,  and  I  have  had  a  pretty  good  opportunity  to  learn 
whether  there  were  Chinese  servants  in  the  house.  I  have  been  for  two 
years  a  solicitor  for  fire-insurance.  I  have  gone  to  a  great  many  private 
families,  and  almost  always  the  answer  to  the  bell  was  by  a  Chinese 
servant. 

Q.  Is  that  pretty  general  ? — A.  It  is  pretty  general ;  oftener  than  you 
would  meet  white  women. 

Q.  Are  there  not  a  considerable  number  of  women  out  of  employment 
now "? — A.  A  very  large  number  of  women  are  out  of  employment. 

Q.  What  branches  of  employment  % — A.  The  common  industries  that 
have  been  set  aside  for  women. 

Q.  What  do  you  designate  as  the  common  industries  % — A.  The  most 
natural  industry,  I  claim,  for  woman,  her  natural  sphere,  is  making  home 
what  it  should  be. 

Q.  House- servants'? — A.  I  would  not  like  to  call  them  house-ser- 
vants, for  I  do  not  consider  that  there  is  any  more  service  in  a  woman 
working  in  a  house  than  a  man  working  in  a  store.  If  labor  is  service, 
then  it  comes  under  that  name ;  but  I  would  not  like  to  give  them  the 
designation  of  servants. 
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Q.  What  is  the  price  of  wages  here  of  a  white  domestic  servant- 
girl  ! — A.  I  have  never  asked  for  a  situation  myself,  but  I  have  given 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  dollars. 

Q.  A  good  cook,  how  much  ? — A.  They  would  range  from  $30  in  a 
private  family,  to  $40  where  they  have  considerable  work. 

Q.  What  does  the  Chinaman  work  for  as  a  domestic  servant  f — A. 
They  work  at  from  a  dollar  up  to  $50  aud  $60.  In  many  families  they 
are  considered  finer  cooks. 

Q.  They  are  paid,  then,  in  accordance  with  their  capacity  as  servants  ? 
— A.  They  are  considered,  among  some  people,  better  cooks,  because 
they  attend  to  just  one  branch.  The  Chinese  when  they  work,  work  at 
one  industry.  They  are  not  like  our  working  girls.  If  a  Chinaman 
goes  into  a  family  to  cook,  he  says,  "Me  do  no  chamber-work;  me  do 
cooking."  If  a  woman  goes  into  a  house  she  has  got  to  do  sewing,  all 
the  housework,  take  care  of  the  little  girls  and  boys,  and  do  the  washing 
and  ironing.  Chinamen  do  one  branch.  They  do  the  cleaning,  or  else 
they  do  the  housework.  I  am  speaking  of  families  who  keep  more  than 
one  Chinaman  in  the  house. 

Q.  They  are  used  as  servants  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret,  as  cooks 
and  chambermaids  and  nurses'? — A.  I  suppose  they  are. 

Q.  Do  they  not  make  pretty  good  house-servants  ! — A.  They  do  not. 

Q.  Are  they  not  faithful  ? — A.  They  are  not. 

Q.  Do  they  retain  their  places  long? — A.  Not  generally ;  some  of 
them.  Where  they  have,  as  I  said  before,  plenty  of  chances  to  steal, 
and  get  high  wages,  and  get  the  confidence  of  the  people,  they  are  like 
a  great  many  other  people,  they  want  to  keep  their  places. 

Q.  Have  j  ou  employed  Chinese  1 — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Do  you  speak  from  experience  ? — A.  I  speak  from  experience  in 
my  own  house  and  in  my  neighbors'  houses,  and  from  the  reports  in  the 
newspapers  and  my  associations  with  business-men.  I  have  been  eight 
years  a  business-woman,  and  I  have  heard  men  whom  I  can  believe  tell 
their  experience  of  Chinese  servants,  and  of  white  women.  From  that 
I  speak. 

Q.  Then  you  think  it  would  be  more  proper  for  our  population  to  em- 
ploy white  servants  than  Chinese  ? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  more  proper 
for  our  population,  when  they  have  house-duties  that  women  can  fill,  if 
she  had  a  place  to  work  without  being  called  a  servant,  any  more  than 
the  physician,  the  lawyer,  the  clergyman,  or  any  other  man  who  is 
under  hire  should  be  called  a  servant. 

Q.  That  goes  beyond  this  investigation  ? — A.  I  am  speaking  of  ser- 
vants.   You  asked  me  the  question  as  to  servants. 

Q.  You  state  that  the  price  of  making  underwear  in  early  days  was 
from  $1.50  to  $2.50  ?— A.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  answer  to  the 
last  question  in  regard  to  Chinese  labor.  Do  not  understand  me  that 
I  believe  there  is  employment  here  for  women  ;  but  when  a  woman  is 
classed  as  a  servant,  and  the  Chinese  are  classed  as  servants,  and  she  is 
put  in  the  same  catalogue,  to  eat  in  the  same  kitchen,  at  the  same  table, 
and  sleep  in  the  same  cellar  or  in  the  same  garret,  that  is  why  women 
will  not  go  to  work  in  these  private  families.  I  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  experience  with  those  girls,  and  have  often  heard  them  express  them- 
seves  directly  on  that  question. 

Q.  What  can  you  buy  a  nice  white  shirt  for  now  at  the  stores  % — A. 
It  would  depend  upon  what  a  person  might  term  a  jQice  shirt ;  whecher 
it  was  embroidered  or  plain. 
Q.  I  mean  a  plain  shirt,  such  as  I  or  any  of  these  gentlemen  wear  % — 
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A.  The  material  has  much  to  do  with  it,  but  the  usual  price  for  shirts 
is  about  $24  a  dozeu.     It  ranges  from  $24  to  $40. 

Q.  Do  the  Chinese  wear  these  fine  white  shirts  to  any  extent  %  Dc 
they  ever  patronize  these  houses  and  buy  them  for  their  own  use  ? — A. 
I  never  saw  a  Chinaman  with  one  on  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Then  the  white  population  have  the  benefit  of  getting  shirts  now 
which  cost  less  than  it  used  to  cost  to  make  them  ? — A.  I  could  not  saj 
that.  They  are  starving  their  own  poor  and  sending  them  into  asylums, 
I  should  consider  it  was  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  State. 

Q.  To  get  them  cheap  1 — (A  pause.)  I 

By  Mr.  King  : 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  are  their  shirts  cheap  ? — A.  Not  a  bit  cheaper ; 
it  only  makes  the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Then  the  profit  lies  with  the  manufacturer?— A.  Those  are  facts.  I 
cannot  go  into  the  question  to  say  who  it  rests  with,  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
making  money  regardless  of  the  humanitarian  rights  of  our  people. 

Q.  This  subject  has  been  quite  a  hobby  of  yours1? — A.  My  particular; 
hobby  has  been  to  make  a  living  for  my  children,  and  I  have  found  it 
uphill  work  to  do  it,  when  labor  is  not  respected,  only  this  class  of 
labor.  It  is  not  a  particular  hobby.  I  have  been  very  kind  to  the 
Chinamen.  I  treat  them  very  well,  but  I  would  not  want  any  of  their 
small-pox,  nor  any  of  their  diseased  people,  nor  any  of  their  women 
among  us  at  all. 

By  Senator  Sargent  :  • 

Q.  What  is  your  religious  belief,  as  you  referred  to  this  subject '?— A. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  am  prepared  to  give  my  religious  belief. 

Q.  To  what  denomination  do  you  belong  I — A.  I  am  a  Presbyterian. 
I  believe  a  great  deal  more  in  giving  bread  aud  butter  enough  to  keep 
us  from  starving.  I  was  raised  in  Cayuga  County,  New  York,  and 
was  christened  when  a  child  in  the  Baptist  Church.  I  was  raised  by  the 
strictest  parents.     I  never  abuse  any  religion,  Catholic  or  Protestant. 

Q.  In  the  former  part  of  your  testimony  you  spoke  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  then  the  question  put  with  that  led  me  to  desire  to  know 
your  religious  belief. — A.  I  will  say  this  much  for  the  Catholic  denomi- 
nation of  San  Francisco.  They  do  respect  our  working  women,  and  they 
afford  them  facilities  by  which  their  labor  shall  be  respected  as  much 
as  is  in  their  power.  I  say  this,  although  I  am  not  a  Catholic  at  all.  I 
have  a  great  deal  more  belief  in  giving  our  people  something  to  do  to 
make  their  hearts  happy  and  their  bodies  warm  and  well  fed,  before  we 
expect  them  to  be  good,  either  little  girls  or  little  boys.  It  is  not  a 
very  good  little  boy  who  goes  along  the  street  and  sees  a  man  carrying 
home  a  basket  of  fruit,  and  it  goes  to  a  rich  man,  and  ho  has  none  be- 
cause his  father  and  mother  cannot  give  it  to  him.  It  is  alack  of  equal- 
ity. We  have  the  brightest  and  best  boys  and  girls  here  I  have  ever 
seen. 

Q.  You  want  to  give  them  a  chance  ? — A.  I  want  to  give  them  a 
chance.  A  lady  came  to  me  and  said,  "  I  am  so  disappointed  about 
that  little  boy  picking  hops ;  I  do  not  know  what  to  do."  She  said  "My 
boy  has  nothing  to  do ;  he  has  been  arrested,  and  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
do  anything  for  him."  I  told  her  "  I  am  well  acquainted  with  Judge 
Lauderback,  and  he  would  do  anything  in  kindness  for  me;"  but  she 
said,  "He  has  got  to  go  to  the  industrial  school." 
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By  Senator  Cooper: 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  these  Sunday-schools  are  darn 
aging  to  the  Chinese  ? — A.  I  should  not  think  that  they  were  damaging 
to  the  Chinese  at  all. 

Q.  They  are  damaging  to  the  Americans? — A.  They  are  damaging 
to  the  general  industries  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  Californiapar- 
ticularly  that  Chinese  labor  is  injuring.  The  masses  of  your  people  are 
starving  from  the  results  of  the  large  amount  of  manufacturing  that 
was  carried  on  in  the  time  of  war.  They  worked  in  those  industries 
kheu,  but  those  doors  are  closed.  You  have  a  large  population  East, 
out  of  employment.  Our  valleys  and  our  fields  are  ready  to  be  occu- 
pied by  them,  but  Chinese  labor  keeps  them  from  coming.  It  is  the 
same  to  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  right  through 
the  whole  of  the  States,  as  it  is  to  us,  because  they  cannot  send  their 
surplus  here,  and  our  climate  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  filthy,  de- 
graded habits  of  the  Chinese.  They  can  live  in  a  basement  set  up  this 
way,  (illustrating,)  and  do  not  have  hot  things  to  eat.  They  can  pack 
in  there  and  sleep.  You  put  them  in  the  climate  of  New  York,  or  the 
cold  winter  of  Massachusetts,  and  they  could  not  subsist  there.  We 
have  got  to  have  them,  if  anybody  is  to  have  them,  for  here  they  can 
live. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Have  we  a  large  class  of  poor  people  here;  suffering  people? 
You  mentioned  people  suffering  for  food. — A.  We  have  a  great  many 
people  on  vision.  We  have  a  great  many  people  with  visionary  ideas 
with  regard  to  their  getting  rich  in  an  hour.  We  have  another  class  of 
sickly  people  who  come  from  the  East,  and  from  Europe.  They  come 
here  hoping  to  recover  their  health  and  they  break  down.  They  are  on 
our  hands  poor.  People  who  grow  up  here  are  not  usually  poor.  The 
immigration  was  not  the  healthiest  in  early  days — we  are  only  twenty- 
five  years  old — nor  was  it  the  best.  Our  young  men  raised  here  you 
find  nearly  all  prosperous  young  men,  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  a  larger 
class  of  them  than  those  who  are  born  elsewhere  and  come  here.  I 
speak  of  those  who  have  matured  to  manhood.  We  have  now  a  large 
surplus  of  boys  out  of  enrployinent,  but  1  think  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  said  about  our  hoodlums  than  what  is  necessary.  I  think  we  have 
much  better  boys  than  we  think  we  have. 

Q.  These  valleys  are  open  to  the  immigration  of  the  East.  How  do 
the  Chinese  prevent  the  farmer  from  coming  from  Michigan  and  other 
States  and  occupying  our  valleys?  What  figure  do  the  Chinese  cut? 
They  are  not  farmers  ? — A.  I  will  give  you  one  idea  and  you  force  me 
to  say  it,  which  I  shall  say.  An  idea  has  been  prevalent  in  eastern 
cities  of  the  corruption  of  California  women.  If  there  are  any  of  those 
eastern  gentlemen  here  they  will  assert  the  fact  that  the  idea  has  been 
generally  carried  that  our  California  women  are  fast-going ;  that  they 
were  not  like  the  old  wives  of  the  East.  What  is  the  reason  ?  Their 
labor  has  never  been  used.  They  have  never  been  compelled,  as  east- 
ern women,  to  work,  nor  expected  to  work.  While  men  hear  those  re- 
ports they  do  not  want  to  come  into  our  valleys  and  occupy  them.  They 
have  got  to  buy  a  small  amount  of  laud.  They  do  not  come  here  to  buy, 
because  if  they  have  five  hundred  dollars  in  greenbacks  it  is  true  that 
would  buy  them  a  few  acres  of  land,  and  with  a  large  family  they  can 
not  buy  that  here,  and  why?  Because  the  sons  and  daughters  cannot 
do  anything.  The  surplus  of  cooly-labor  prevents  our  beautiful  valley 
from  being  occupied  with  the  best  of  our  American  people.    That  is  my 
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opinion.  I  have  looked  upon  it,  I  have  read,  I  have  received  letters 
from  every  part  of  the  Union,  almost,  in  regard  to  immigration  to  this 
State. 

Q.  Then  a  farmer  coming  here  from  Michigan  with  stalwart  sons  and 
daughters  could  not  work  a  farm  on  account  of  cooly  labor  ? — A.  When 
rich  they  do  not  want  to  come  into  a  new  country  and  go  on  a  farm ; 
they  want  to  go  into  the  city.     We  want  to  reach  the  middle  classes. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  poorer  classes  % — A.  The  poorer  classes  can- 
not come  here  and  buy  a  thousand  acres  of  land,  for  our  land  is  more 
valuable  than  it  is  in  many  parts  of  the  East. 

Q.  What  made  it  so  % — A.  I  suppose  it  was  God.  I  do  not  think  it 
was  man. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  If  I  understand  you,  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  labor  to  the 
laboring  class  here  is  the  antagonism  to  labor  with  this  inferior  race?— 
A.  That  has  much  to  do  with  it,  particularly  with  my  own  sex. 

Q.  They  do  not  like  to  labor  with  an  inferior  race  ? — A.  They  do  not. 

Q.  They  look  upon  it  as  degrading  % — A.  They  look  upon  it  as  de- 
grading. WThere  there  is  a  second  girl  wanted,  say  as  a  dining-room 
girl,  or  a  chamber  girl,  where  a  family  keeps  two  or  three,  they  keep  a 
coachman,  and  a  cook,  and  a  girl  for  the  dining-room  and  chamber- 
work.  If  they  have  a  Chinaman  in  the  kitchen  the  girl  will  not  go,  and 
vice  versa  if  they  have  a  Chinaman  in  the  garden  and  an  errand-boy,  the 
best  woman  cook  will  not  go,  because  she  will  not  mix  with  them. 

Q.  It  is  antagonism  to  the  inferior  race? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  might  get  employment  if  they  would  work  with  this  inferior 
race  *? — A.  O,  yes ;  there  is  plenty  of  employment.  It  is  very  hard  to 
get  a  good  house- woman  at  the  present  time. 

Alexander  Badlam  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pixlet  : 

Question.  You  are  the  assessor  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  ? — Answer. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  long  resident  of  the  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  prepared  any  statistics  in  reference  to  this  Chinese 
question  % — A.  I  was  requested  some  days  ago  to  make  out,  as  near  as 
I  could,  a  schedule  of  the  Chinamen  in  town  and  the  business  they 
were  engaged  in.  I  set  a  number  of  deputies  to  work  at  it,  and  they 
have  devoted  several  days,  probably  four  or  five  days,  to  getting  the 
best  information  they  could.  They  found  it  difficult  to  get  it  exactly, 
but  they  have  it  approximated. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  to  the  commission  the  result  of 
your  inquiries  through  your  department  ? — A.  Chinamen  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cigars,  about  2,800 ;  cigar-boxes,  about  350 ;  in  clothing, 
including  overalls,  shirts,  &c,  about  3,250:  vegetable  peddlers  and 
gardeners,  about  2,500— it  may  reach  a  little'  over  that ;  in  laundries, 
about  1,200 ;  merchants,  about  1,000,  engaged  in  various  occupations. 
Those  who  engage  almost  exclusively  in  gambling  amount  to  between 
1,500  and  2,000.  They  are  marked  down  as  professional  gamblers.  The 
laboring  men  among  the  merchants,  porters,  &c,  amount  to  650.  In 
the  match- factories,  engaged  in  making  matches,  about  100  or  150;  in 
boots  and  shoes,  from  1,500  to  2,000 — a  little  nearer  2,000 ;  in  woolen- 
mills,  from  500  to  700.  There  was  a  much  larger  number  than  this  in 
the  woolen-mills,  but  their  places  have  been  filled  by  white  labor,  and 
they  are  being  filled  now.    They  are  changing  them.    Engaged  in 
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making  white  shirts  there  are  only  a  little  over  a  hundred.  There  were 
several  hundred  in  that  business,  but  they  are  changing  to  white  labor, 
believing  it  to  be  more  advantageous.  In  tanneries,  about  400 ;  en- 
gaged exclusively  in  making  slippers,  a  little  over  1,000;  restaurant- 
keepers  and  those  engaged  in  Chinese  restaurants,  from  700  to  800 ;  in 
and  about  joss-houses,  attendants,  &c,  very  nearly  100;  fishermen, 
from  1,100  to  1,200.  House-servants  we  have  estimated  by  taking  five 
or  six  blocks  in  a  locality,  and  we  estimate  the  number  at  from  5,000  to 
0,000  as  house-servauts,  cooks,  &c.  We  have  taken  different  wards 
and  gone  around  a  block,  taking  perhaps  twenty  blocks  in  the  city  as 
an  average,  and  then  taken  the  number  of  houses  and  residences. 
Dealers  in  old  junk  and  chiffoniers,  or  rag-pickers,  from  500  to  600. 
That  would  include  a  class  of  persons  who  get  around  in  the  morning 
and  take  plank  from  sidewalks  and  appropriate  whatever  they  can  pick 
up  during  the  time  that  the  police  are  off  duty,  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  From  half  past  five  to  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  police 
are  called  in  to  answer  roll-call,  and  this  class  of  persons  improve  that 
opportunity  to  get  around  and  take  up  lumber  and  scantling,  and 
everything  they  can  carry  and  take  away.  Engaged  in  canning  fruits, 
pickles,  &c,  2,200 ;  Chinese  brokers,  a  little  over  100.  There  are  several 
other  smaller  establishments  that  they  did  not  consider  worth  taking. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  "What  is  the  aggregate  of  all  those  occupations  ? — A.  We  estimate 
about  30,000. 

Q.  Have  you  counted  to  30,000  ? — A.  I  have  not  added  them  up,  but 
the  deputy  said  they  added  them  up,  and  estimated  among  others  small 
saloons,  &c.  There  are  something  like  100  engaged  in  driving  express 
wagons,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  where  they  have  their  own  wagons. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  It  adds  up  30,150. — A.  There  are  probably  two  or  three  hun- 
dred loafers  who  do  not  do  anything.  The  men  were  very  careful. 
They  went  through  Chinatown,  and  talked  with  a  great  many  leading 
Chinamen  there,  from  whom  they  could  get  very  little  information.  The 
Chinamen  were  loath  to  impart  information,  from  the  fact  that  they  be- 
lieved it  would  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Q.  How  many  women  are  there  in  this  town  ? — A.  I  did  not  have 
that  estimated. 

Q.  State,  if  you  please,  in  what  part  of  the  city  they  mostly  reside, 
or  in  what  part  of  the  city  is  the  Chinese  quarter,  and  describe  it,  with 
reference  to  our  municipal  and  business  centers. — A.  It  is  between 
Kearny  and  Stockton,  Pacific,  and  half-way  between  California  and 
Sacramento  streets.  They  take  one-half  of  the  block  on  the  Sacra- 
mento street  side.    The  California  street  side  has  no  Chinamen  at  all. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  How  many  blocks  is  that? — A.  That  would  be  nine  blocks,  in 
round  figures. 

Q.  Do  y'ou  mean  by  a  block,  the  four  sides,  a  solid  block  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  On  the  California  street  side  of  the  block,  between  Kearny  and 
Stockton,  there  is  only  one-half  of  the  block  occupied  by  Chinamen. 
The  other  side  is  all  occupied  by  white  people,  commencing  from  Stock- 
ton street  and  running  to  Kearny.  There  are  no  Chinamen  on  that  side 
at  all,  but  on  the  Sacramento  side  they  are  all  Chinamen.  There  are  a 
few  white  prostitutes  near  Stockton  street,  but  otherwise  they  are  al- 
most all  Chinamen. 
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By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  What  is  the  assessed  and  assessable  worth  of  San  Francisco,  real 
estate  and  personal  ?  Give  each  in  round  numbers — the  millions — A. 
It  is  between  $250,000,000  and  $300,000,000. 

Q.  What  proportion  is  real  estate  ?— A.  That  is  $190,000,000  in  round 
figures. 

Q.  How  many  millions  of  personal  ? — A.  Say  seventy-one  millions, 
but  increasing  all  the  time. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  real  estate  is  owned  in  fee  by  Chinese  ? — A. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  answer  that  question,  because  there  is  property 
that  is  owned  by  Chinese  in  town,  some  few  pieces,  and  they  leave  the 
assessment  in  the  names  of  white  persons. 

Q.  It  is  not  changed  on  the  assessment-roll  % — A.  They  do  not  change 
it,  and  they  pay  their  taxes  in.  some  one  else's  name ;  but  the  real  es- 
tate assessed  to  Chinamen  does  not,  really,  amount  to  anything.  Per- 
haps $100,000  will  cover  it. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  their  personal  property  % — A.  Their  personal  prop- 
erty was  assessed  this  year  in  round  figures  at  $500,000,  a  little  more 
than  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  San  Francisco  in  round  numbers  ? — A. 
About  270,000. 

Q.  What  do  you  state  in  your  judgment  to  be  the  Chinese  popula- 
tion ? — A.  A  little  over  30,000  j  taking  in  the  women,  would  make  it 
probably  32,000. 

Q.  What  are  our  laws  in  reference  to  poll-tax  % — A.  They  refer  to  all 
classes. 

Q.  I  mean  to  say  how  much  poll-tax  do  we  collect  %  What  is  the  per- 
capita  tax  ? — A.  It  is  $2  until  July,  and  $3  after  July  until  January. 

Q.  Two  dollars  up  to  the  period  of  payment,  and  then  $3  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  and  after  January,  $4. 

Q.  How  are  the  Chinese  as  to  their  personal  property  and  their  per- 
capita  tax  ?  Are  they  willing  tax-payers  % — A.  In  the  assessment  of 
Chinaman  we  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty.  The  deputies  who  take 
that  district  report  that  they  cannot  believe  any  of  them  ;  they  never 
make  anything  at  all  like  a  correct  statement  of  their  property,  and  it 
is  only  through  a  great  deal  of  adroitness  on  the  part  of  our  men  and 
information  that  they  gain  from  Chinamen  who  post  them  of  where 
their  property  is.  When  we  find  it,  wherever  we  can  find  it,  we  always  as- 
sess them  in  the  same  proportion  of  value  as  white  people.  As  tax-pay- 
ers, of  course,  I  cannot  state,  because  I  am  not  a  tax-collector ;  that  is  an 
entirely  different  department ;  but  I  think  it  is  managed  almost  entirely 
through  the  specials  who  attend  on  the  beats.  I  know  that  the  spe- 
cials who  have  the  beats  in  Chinatown  come  down  and  get  the  tax-bills 
and  then  go  and  get  the  money  in  a  great  many  instances.  How  far 
they  are  delinquent,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  me  to  tell. 

Q.  Do  the  Chinese  willingly,  or  otherwise,  pay  their  per  capita  tax, 
what  we  know  as  poll-tax  ? — A.  We  have  more  difficulty  with  them  than 
with  any  other  class,  because  they  trade  receipts  with  each  other,  and 
we  are  compelled  to  put  a  distinctive  mark.  We  change  the  mark  every 
year,  describing  the  Chinaman  in  almost  every  particular,  his  height, 
his  age,  his  appearance,  whether  he  has  pock-marks,  and  other  scars  on 
the  head,  face,  ears,  and  nose.  Almost  all  of  them  are  cut  in  some  way. 
We  have  numbers  describing  those  distinctive  marks,  and  when  the  col- 
lector collects  of  Ah  Sin  they  put  44.  He  knows  nothing  about  thafr 
number  when  he  hands  that  to  another  Chinaman.  As  soon  as  he  goes 
to  China  he  will  send  it  back  to  his  friends,  and  they  would  use  it  over 
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indefinitely  if  we  did  not  catch  them  on  the  number.  When  Ah  Sin  pre- 
sents that  tax-bill  through  another  Chinaman,  we  find  that  he  is  a  little 
short  fellow  without  auy  scars.  We  tell  him  that  is  not  his  name,  and  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  hide  his  guilt.  Our  men  are  thorough  psycholo^ 
gists.  They  in  a  moment  know  he  is  guilty.  His  face  shows  it.  We 
take  his  receipt  from  him  and  make  him  pay,  which  he  does  very  will- 
ingly ;  he  sees  he  has  to  do  it.  It  is  a  regular  business,  and  they  have 
to  understand  Chinamen  as  a  hostler  would  understand  his  horse,  nnd 
they  adopt  all  sorts  of  strategies  that  way.  They  go  up  the  country  and 
get  receipts,  and  the  interior  assessors  are  very  glad  to  issue  receipts 
almost  blank.  In  a  gang  of  forty-five  when  one  Chinaman  uses  it  he 
will  hand  it  to  another,  but  after  they  pass  through  our  deputies  the 
moment  a  deputy  sees  the  receipt  he  places  a  distinctive  number  on  it, 
and  then  if  that  receipt  ever  turns  up  again  from  another  Chinaman  who 
differs  in  description,  we  will  take  it  from  him  and  tell  him  it  does  not 
belong  to  him  at  all. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  of  Chinese  here  upon  the  value 
of  real  estate  property  *? — A.  I  think  it  is  a  great  blight  upon  any  com- 
munity. 

Q.  How  do  you  reason  % — A.  The  general  aversion  to  living  in  a  neigh- 
borhood that  is  infested  with  Chinamen.  I  do  not  know  any  other  word 
to  use  but  to  say  infested  with  Chinameu.  If  not  dirty,  their  habits  and 
smell  are  entirely  repugnant  and  disagreeable  to  us.  I  know,  from  my 
own  experience,  that  real  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  Chinatown  is  very 
much  depreciated.  That  immediately  in  Chinatown  pays  the  best  inter- 
est of  any  property  in  town  on  the  investment. 

Q.  Why  does  it  i — A.  Because  they  pile  in  and  get  so  many  more 
people  in,  and  pay  such  frightful  rent.  They  will  take  a  building  which 
would  not  rent  for  more  than  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  a  mouth  to 
white  people,  and  those  Chinamen  will  lease  it  for  a  term  of  years  for 
$400  or  $500  a  month — the  same  property.  In  examining  that  last  year 
and  this  year  I  was  compelled  all  through  the  Chinese  district  to  in- 
crease the  assessment  on  that  class  of  property,  which  brought  forth 
some  two,  three,  or  four  hundred  applications  for  reductions  of  assess- 
ments, because  they  were  unaccustomed  to  having  a  high  rate  placed  on 
that  property.     I  placed  it  because  it  paid  much  larger  interest. 

Q.  You  regarded  the  income  and  return  as  evidence  of  the  value  of  the 
property  1 — A.  I  looked  at  it  that  way.  You  cannot  buy  property  like 
that  in  Chinatown,  because  it  brings  such  frightful  rents.  They  take  an 
ordinary  story  of  12  feet  and  make  three  separate  stories  of  it,  and  fill 
them  as  closely  as  they  will  pack  with  Chinamen.  My  poll-tax  collectors, 
in  going  through  Chinatown,  go  into  every  hole  and  corner.  The  stories 
they  tell  me  are  perfectly  wonderful  of  how  the  Chinamen  pile  in,  they 
find  them  so  thick. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Who  owns  that  property  in  Chinatown  generally  ?  Have  you  any 
list  of  the  owners  % — A.  That  is  a  matter  of  record  in  the  office.  The 
houses  are  owned  by  every  one.     All  classes  of  citizens  own  them. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  list  ? — A.  I  have  not  a  copy  with  me.  I 
can  make  one  if  it  is  the  desire  that  I  should  do  it. 

Q.  1  think  I  should  like  to  have  a  list  of  persons  who  own  real  estate 
in  Chinatown. — A.  I  can  send  you  a  list,  or  bring  it  if  you  desire  it ;  but 
it  is  owned  by  every  class  of  citizens.  Persons  who  desire  large  interest 
on  their  money  will  buy  there  as  quick  as  they  will  on  Montgomery 
street,  particularly  if  it  pays  better  interest  on  the  investment. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  generally,  can  you  name  some  of  the  owners  of 
the  property  there"? — A.  I  could  name  probably  nearly  every  owner  in 
Chinatown,  but  I  would  much  rather  give  you  an  official  list  of  the 
owners,  because  I  would  not  like  to  pick  out  and  designate  any  par- 
ticular persons  in  my  testimony  as  owners.  I  will  send  you  or  bring 
here  a  complete  list  of  all  those  who  rent  to  Chinamen.  It  goes  into 
every  class.  There  are  estates  that  own  property  there,  people  who 
do  not  live  in  this  country  at  all.  There  are  women,  there  are  the 
richest  men  in  town,  and  there  are  our  poorest  men.  Some  men  have 
got  all  they  have  in  the  world  there,  because  it  pays  bigger  interest. 
People  seek  property  that  pays  the  largest  interest. 
By  Mr.  Pixlet  : 

Q.  The  French  own  there  largely,  do  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
French  own  a  good  deal.  Many  of  the  names  are  not  familiar  to  the 
ears  of  San  Francisco  people ;  they  are  strange  names,  while  a  great 
many  of  our  best  men  in  town  own  property  there. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Of  what  nationality  ? — A.  Every  nationality. 

Q.  Is  there  any  prevailing  nationality  ?— A.  No,  sir;  it  is  about  evenly 
divided. 

Q.  Evenly  divided  among  the  French,  Germans,  Americans,  and 
Irish  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Hebrews  and  all. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  How  much  do  you  collect  annually  out  of  Chinese  for  poll-tax  ? — A. 
I  never  segregated  the  Chinese  from  the  whites  to  see  what  the  differ- 
ence was. 

Q.  Could  you  do  it  readily?— A.  It  would  take  some  time,  probably 
a  week,  to  go  through  the  books.  I  should  judge,  in  the  rough,  it  would 
be  more  in  proportion  than  the  white  people  pay. 

Q.  How  much  more  in  proportion  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  much. 
I  think  we  collect  more  from  Chinamen,  because  we  intercept  them  as 
they  leave  the  city,  and  we  do  not  intercept  white  people.  I  will  state 
the  reason  for  doing  that.  Almost  all  Chinamen  look  alike,  and  these 
Chinamen  who  are  traveling  have  no  habitation  or  place  where  we  can 
find  them,  and  we  are  compelled,  in  order  to  get  a  tax  out  of  them  at  all, 
to  intercept  them  as  they  go  away.  We  do  not  do  that  to  white 
people,  because  they  have  a  home  and  habitation,  and  we  know  where 
to  find  them  at  their  house.  Any  man  who  can  be  found  in  the  city,  of 
any  color  or  race,  is  called  upon  for  his  poll-tax.  It  is  demanded.  That 
is  all  the  law  contemplates.  We  demand  it  and  get  it  if  we  possibly 
can.     We  collect  from  all  alike. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  that,  there  is  a  larger  proportion  paid  by  the 
Chinese  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  collect  of  the  Chinese  passengers  who  leave  for  Hong- 
Kong  in  steamships  as  they  are  going  away  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  collect  from  white  passengers  under  such  circum- 
stances?— A.  No,  sir;  because  they  are  mostly  non-residents,  and  never 
have  lived  here,  but  the  Chinamen  have  lived  here  and  accumulated 
money  out  of  California,  and  we  look  at  it  as  but  just  that  they  should 
pay  taxation.  In  the  case  of  most  of  these  laborers,  about  the  only 
thing  they  contribute  to  support  the  government  is  this  little  poll-tax, 
and  we  make  a  particular  point  of  making  the  Chinamen  pay  whenever 
we  can  without  being  oppressive.  I  never  allow  that  on  any  class,  but 
1  make  it  a  particular  point  to  enforce  the  Chinese  poll-tax. 
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Q.  Your  statement  here  figures  up  about  29,000  who  are  actually  en- 
gaged in  industries. — A.  Those  are  estimates.  It  cannot  be  exact,  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  make  it  so. 

Q.  You  do  not  put  in  this  list  transient  laborers  who  come  here  for  a 
job  until  they  can  go  out  of  the  city  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  know  that  many  of  these  occupations  which  you  have 
named  here  as  being  filled  by  Chinese  labor  are  being  filled  by  white 
labor  ? — A.  I  mentioned  in  the  testimony  those  my  attention  was 
called  to.     , 

Q.  Do  yon  think  there  are  more  white  operatives  to-day  engaged  in 
these  different  manufactories  than  there  would  have  been  if  we  had  not 
started  them  with  Chinese  cheap  labor?  Do  you  think  they  would  have 
been  started  at  all? — A.  If  jou  ask  me  what  I  think,  I  think  our  country 
would  have  been  much  better  off  if  we  never  had  had  any  Chinamen 
here  at  all. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  question  at  all.  There  are  various  opinions  about 
that. — A.  I  think  they  are  a  scourge  in  any  country. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  You  mix  with  all  classes  of  the  community,  I  suppose,  as  assessor? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  general  opinion  of  the  people  of  this  city  as  to 
the  desirableness  of  a  large  Chinese  immigration  here? — A.  I  think  the 
people  at  large  are  entirely  adverse,  and  very  properly,  to  the  influx  of 
the  Chinamen  here. 

Q.  Is  that  confined  to  low  and  vicious  and  idle  classes,  or  is  it  the 
opinion  of  all  classes — merchants,  artisans,  lawyers — busy  men  ! — A.  I 
think  it  would  include  almost  ninety-nine  one  hundredths  of  the  people 
of  the  community.  There  are  very  few  who  think  the  Chinamen  a  ben- 
efit to  the  country,  and  they  are  certainly  men  who  have  become  rich 
out  of  their  labor.  The  wealth  in  that  particular  has  been  uuevenly 
distributed.  Had  the  Chinamen  not  come  to  California  at  all,  that 
money  which  these  Chinamen  have  carried  to  China  would  have  been 
distributed  among  the  poorer  people,  and  they  would  have  got  more  of 
it,  and  those  who  have  become  wealthy  out  of  it  would  not  have  had  so 
much. 

Q.  The  attention  of  the  committee  has  been  drawn,  on  the  other  side 
of  this  question,  to  a  particular  class  of  men  who  have  large  ranches, 
gather  great  wheat-crops,  &c.  Is  there  any  particular  reason  moving 
on  their  minds  why  they  should  entertain  opinions  adverse  to  those  of  a 
large  part  of  the  community  ? — A.  I  am  wed  acquainted  in  Napa  and 
Sonoma  Counties,  but  only  those  two  agricultural  counties;  and  I  have 
found  that  there  are  very  few  people  there  who  like  the  Chinese  labor 
after  having  tried  it.  They  prefer  the  other,  even  at  a  little  larger  rate. 
They  pay  Chinamen  somewhere  about  a  dollar  a  day,  and  they  board 
themselves. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  man,  having  a  very  large  ranch,  gath- 
ering very  great  wheat-crops,  &c,  would  be  in  favor  of  Chinese  labor  ? 
— A.  No,  sir.  For  the  wheat-crop  Chinamen  are  not  of  any  use,  and 
very  little  use  throughout  the  State.  There  are  only  some  little  indus- 
tries that  they  are  skilled  in.  The  Chinese  command  more  attention  or 
they  are  more  in  demand  in  little  things,  like  woolen  mills,  factories, 
where  particular  skill  on  some  branch  is  concerned ;  cigar-making,  in 
which  the  white  men  can  scarcely  compete  with  them,  because  they  are 
very  skilled,  and  learn  very  easily  in  making  and  handling  cigars,  can- 
ning fruits,  and  such  things  as  that;  but  take  the  farming  interests  and 
17  C  I 
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the  fruit-picking,  there  are  more  white  people  engaged  than  there  ar 
Chinamen,  and  the  Chinese  labor  is  not  desirable. 

Q.  Has  public  opinion  had  any  influence  in  the  employment  of  Chinese 
during  the  last  few  months  to  exclude  them  in  San  Francisco  ?— A.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  public  opinion  or  not,  but  about  the  time  of 
the  public  demonstration  against  the  Chinese  many  of  the  factories 
commenced  to  try  the  other  labor. 

Q.  I  see  there  are  signs  up  about  the  town  that  certain  manufacturers, 
certain  merchants,  do  not  employ  Chinese  in  the  production  of  their 
goods.  Have  you  observed  such  signs  ? — A.  I  have  seen  a  great  many 
of  them  in  shoe-stores  and  other  places. 

Q.  Is  that  one  of  the  evidences  that  public  opinion  is  against  the  em- 
ployment of  Chinese  ? — A.  That  is  one  evidence,  but  I  think  these  signs 
do  not  amount  to  much.  When  a  man  is  in  business  he  will  generally 
buy  his  goods  where  he  can  buy  the  cheapest  and  on  the  best  terms,  and 
it  the  Chinamen  will  sell  them  a  little  cheaper  than  some  one  else,  they 
are  very  likely,  as  business  men,  to  buy  of  them,  if  their  goods  are  just 
as  good. 

Q.  You  only  think  it  is  an  evidence  of  public  opiniou  by  showing  that 
the  pretense  that  they  do  not  employ  Chinese  is  popular  1 — A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  they  would  put  out  a  sign,  "These  shoes  were  made  by  Chinese!" 
they  would  not  sell  many  of  them. 

Q.  Would  not  these  gentlemen  so  enthusiastic  about  the  Chinese  buy 
them  ?— A.  I  do  not  think  they  would.  I  think  they  would  go  around 
where  they  would  be  suited  best. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  we  would  have  had  these  industries  so  successfully 
carried  on  now  by  Chinese  labor  if  we  had  not  had  the  Chinese  labor? 
— A.  I  think  we  would  have  been  on  a  better  basis. 

Q.  Do  you  think  we  would  have  had  these  manufactories  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

,Q.  Are  there  any  other  branches  of  manufacturing  in  which  we  do 
not  do  anything? — A.  There  are  some  things  in  which  California  can- 
not compete  with  the  East.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  world  that  a 
Chinaman  can  get  hold  of  and  make  mouey,  he  will  establish  a  factory, 
or  there  will  be  one  established  here,  because  there  is  plenty  of  capital 
seeking  investment,  but  the  successful  part  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  What  percentage  does  capital  require  here  in  its  investment  as  an 
income  per  month  ? — A.  One  per  cent,  per  month. 

Q.  Do  you.  know  any  manufactory  that  would  pay  that  percentage 
carried  on  by  white  labor?— A.  1  know  a  great  many  that  pay  a  great 
deal  more  than  that. 

Q.  Here '?-— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Carried. on  by  white  labor?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Founderies  ? — A.  Founderies  and  machinery. 

Q.  The  Chinese  do  not  embark  in  them? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  How  is  it  about  wooden  ware,  brooms,  and  that  kind  of  labor  ? — A. 
The  Chinamen  do  a  great  deal  of  wooden-work,  and  brooms  and  brushes. 

Q.  Could  not  that  be  successfully  carried  on  without  Chinese  labor  ? — 
A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Would  not  thecost  of  transportation  on  such  bulky  articles  make 
a  tariff  in  favor  of  this  State?— A.  They  could  be  carried  on  here  with 
young  men,  in  my  opinion.    I  believe  that  our  population  is  large  enough 
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"here,  and  onr  idle  population  is  made  idle  through  cheap  labor,  if  you 
please,  which  means  Chinese  labor.  I  believe  that  we  would  have  less 
of  the  hoodlum  element,  as  it  is  called,  and  it  would  be  better  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  State  and  city  if  we  had  no  Chinamen  at  all  and  never 
had  had  any. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Do  you  believe  we  have  a  surplus  of  labor  here  now  ? — A.  I  know 
we  have.  There  are  thousands  of  men  out  of  employment.  I  can  hire 
any  number  of  men  here  for  almost  any  pursuit.  The  intelligence-offices 
are  run  over  with  people.  Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many  meu  who 
would  not  stay  long  in  a  place  and  who  are  not  good  hands;  but  we 
have  plenty  of  people  here.  Our  boys  ought  to  take  the  place  of  every 
Chinaman  engaged  in  factories  aud  manufactures  in  this  city.  We 
have  plenty,  I  think,  if  they  were  only  utilized  and  the  Chinaman,  as  I 
was  going  to  say,  driven  out;  but  I  suppose  that  would  be  impossible. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  If  they  were  not  here  f — A.  If  they  were  not  here. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  :  ( 

Q.  The  commission,  in  the  interrogatories  which  they  propounded,  ask 
as  to  the  number  who  have  been  converted  to  the  Christian  religion. 
In  that  respect,  what  is  your  opinion  about  the  number  of  heathen  souls 
that  have  been  snatched  from  the  chances  of  perdition  through  the 
ministry  of  our  clergy  ? — A.  I  give  it  up.  I  am  not  a  gospel  sharp. 
Brother  Gibson  will  enlighten  you  upon  that,  because  he  has  it  all  at 
his  finger's  end.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  Christianizing  of 
the  heathen.  I  never  did  believe  in  it  much. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Is  there  much  heathenizing  of  Christians,  of  the  young,  by  this 
class?  Is  there  much  corruption  of  morals? — A.  I  cannot  speak  of 
my  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  You  do  not  observe  a  deterioration  of  morals? — A.  I  certainly  do; 
but  I  have  no  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  Are  the  boundaries  of  Chinatown  extending? — A.  Very  little. 
People  who  hold  property  outside  hold  it  very  firmly.  I  notice  Cali- 
fornia street  particularly.  Only  a  few  years  ago  a  Chinaman  endeavored 
to  purchase  the  property  on  California  aud  Dupout  and  running  up 
California  street,  and  they  offered  through  their  agent  double  what 
the  property  was  worth  and  paying  interest  for,  and  the  parties  would 
not  sell  to  them. 

Q.  Because  they  did  not  want  them  to  get  on  the  street? — A.  Be- 
cause they  did  not  want  them  to  get  on  the  street.  I  know  that  Mr. 
Newhall  has  been  offered  a  fabulous  price  for  the  old  Congregational 
church,  and  has  almost  giveu  it  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  you  might 
say  rent  free,  when  he  could  have  got  a  large  sum,  probably  up  in  the 
hundreds,  by  renting  the  buildings  to  the  Chinese  or  selling  to  them. 

Q.  Is  this  a  contiuual  pressure  by  the  Chinese  to  extend,  offering 
twice  the  value  of  property,  &c.  ? — A.  They  have  in  many  iustances,  to 
my  knowledge,  offered  a  great  deal ;  every  piece  of  property  comes  under 
my  eye  in  my  official  position,  and  I  know  that  they  are  desirous  of  ex- 
tending. I  know  that  they  have  on  Stockton  street,  between  Wash- 
ington and  Jackson,  got  one  or  two  houses  in  there. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  In  what  direction  are  they  extending  ? — A.  In  no  way  particularly ; 
within  the  past  year  they  are  crawling  down  Clay  street. 
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By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Have  they  got  this  side  of  Kearny  street ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Piper.  Quite  a  number  are  on  this  side  of  Kearny  street. 

Senator  Sargent.  On  the  bay  side  of  Kearny  ? 

The  Witness.  I  had  not  noticed  it;  only  hiring  a  store,  yon  could 

not  call  moving  Chinatown  any  more  than  you  could  the  establishing 

a  new  wash-house.  I  think  their  business  is  confined  above  Kearny  street 

By  Senator  Sargent: 

Q.  How  near  are  the  Chinamen  to  Portsmouth  square,  in  front  of  the  I 
city  hall  11— A.  They  face  it  on  the  south  side. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  considerable  public  park  in  the  city,  is  it  not,  the 
one  on  the  outskirts  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  the  central  park  of  the  city? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  in 
very  few  years  they  will  take  the  whole  of  that  frontage,  on  the  south 
side  of  Clay  street,  by  the  way  they  are  coming  down  now  ;  they  havi 
a  joss-house  about  the  middle  of  the'block  in  Dupont  street,  and  they 
are  occupying  houses  above  and  below  it;  they  have  just  built  a  new 
block  of  brick  buildings  in  there. 
By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  cheap  wages  for  which  they 
labor  is  detrimental  to  the  labor  interests  of  the  State  ? — A.  That  is  my 
opinion. 

Q.  Based  upon  the  cheapness  of  the  wages?— A.  Yes,  sir:  their  modes 
of  living  are  so  different  irom  ours  that,  to  use  a.  vulgarism,  they  can 
live  on  the  smell  of  a  greasy  rag,  and  can  afford  to  work  for  almost 
nothing. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Explain  how  they  live  and  what  the  substance  of  their  food  is? — 
A.  It  is  rice  and  fish  ;  the  lower  classes  live  almost  exclusively  on  rice 
and  fish  and  rot-oil. 

Q.  Mixed  up  of  a  sort  of  olla  podrida  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  they 
mix  it  up.    1  keep  as  far  from  them  as  possible. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  You  own  real  estate,  do  you  not,  in  that  immediate  vicinity  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  they  increase  their  area  ?  Do  they  take  possession  forcibly 
of  people's  property,  or  is  it  the  greed  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  make 
money,  and  they  rent  and  sell  to  them  ? — A.  1  have  not  heard  of  any 
Chinamen  or  white  people  taking  charge  of  other  people's  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law. 

Q.  How  do  they  extend  their  limits  without  any  force  ?  This  testi- 
mony of  yours  is  going  to  a  people  who  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  this 
subject,  and  your  testimony,  when  taken  down,  goes  to  show  that  this 
spread  is  forced.  Do  the  property-owners  lease  their  property  to  them 
or  sell  it  to  them,  if  they  want  it  to  extend  the  area? — A.  I  cannot  im- 
agine how  they  could  get  possession  of  it,  unless  they  do  it  in  a  peace- 
able way.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  force  being  used  by  Chinamen  or 
white  people. 

Q.  They  lease  the  property  the  same  as  other  parties  do? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  by  giving  higher  rent  and  converting  it  into  their  dens.  You  spoke 
about  my  owning  property  in  the  Chinese  district.  I  own  property  on 
California  street,  and  Chinamen  are  directly  in  the  rear  of  us,  and  I 
have  a  very  good  way  of  observing  their  habits  ;  the  rear  of  their  houses 
is  directly  in  our  rear,  and  I  am  almost  among  them,  a  little  nearer  than 
I  desire  to  be 
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San  Francisco,  October  2G,  1876. 
Mr.  KrNG.  Mr,  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee:  Some- 
hing  has  been  said  about  the  character  of  the  persons  forming  the  anti- 
Jhinese  organizations,  and  as  certain  names  have  been  read  here  and  state- 
iieuts  made  that  they  were  armed,  intending  to  mob  the  Chinese,  I  wish 
io  introduce  the  constitution,  not  in  its  entirety,  but  one  section  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Anti  Chinese  Union.  I  read  article  three,  section 
,two,  subdivisions  four  and  five: 

4th.  That  only  lawful  means  .shall  he  used  in  the  suppression  of  Chinese  immigration,  and 
;he  expulsion  of  the  Chinese  from  the  United  States.  The  club  shall  not  arm  its  members, 
oor  organize  itself  into  a  military  company. 
■  5th.  That  the  club,  and  each  member  thereof,  will  refrain  from  molesting,  abusing,  or 
■maltreating  Chinamen,  and  discourage  and  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  all  unprovoked 
assaults  upon  Chinese  residents. 

i    Seuator  Sargent.  I  suggest  that  Mr.  King  be  sworn  in  order  to 
identify  this  document. 
The  Chairman.     Very  well. 

Cameron  H.  King  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Question.  Is  this  constitution  which  you  hold  in  your  hands,  from 
which  you  have  read  an  extract,  the  constitution  of  the  anti-Chinese  soci- 
eties?— Answer.  This  is  the  constitution  of  the  Anti  Chinese  Union, 
composed  of  all  the  different  clubs  of  the  State.  All  are  entitled  to 
representation  in  that.  It  provides  for  the  formation  of  clubs,  and  no 
club  can  become  a  member  of  the  organization  without  adopting  a  con- 
stitution which  embodies  the  articles  which  I  have  just  now  read  to 
protect  Chinese. 

Q.  How  numerous  is  the  membership  of  these  clubs  in  this  State? — 
A.  That  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  state.  They  are  represented 
in  the  Union  on  a  basis  of  the  numerical  strength  of  the  clubs.  Each 
club  is  entitled  to  its  officers  and  five  delegates,  I  believe;  some  such 
number  as  that. 

Q.  Can  you  approximate  somewhere  near  the  number  of  citizens  of 
this  State  who  belong  to  these  societies? — A.  In  the  interior  1  cannot 
tell. 

Q.  In  this  city,  then  ? — A.  In  this  city  I  should  think  there  are  cer- 
tainly three  or  four  thousand  active  members. 

Q.  What  class  of  persons  form  the  membership1? — A.  All  classes. 

Q.  You  mean  by  all  classes,  artisans  and  merchants  I — A.  Precisely  ; 
artisans,  merchants,  business  men  of  all  kinds. 

Q.  Lawyers'? — A.  Lawyers  and  other  professional  men. 

Q.  Are  they  respectable  people,  as  a  rule  ? — A.  As  a  rule ;  and  in 
fact  they  are  altogether  so.  I  think  there  are  very  few  of  auy  other 
class.  Of  the  lowest  classes  there  are  hardly  any — none  that  I  know  of. 
They  are  mostly  workiugmen,  of  course. 

Q.  Aside  from  the  written  constitution  which  you  have  presented  to 
us,  what  has  been  the  influence  of  these  clubs  so  far  as  preserving  or 
breaking  the  peace  is  concerned'?  How  have  they  thrown  ttieir  influ- 
ence in  the  case  of  any  apparant  danger  or  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace? — A.  In  preserving  the  peace  and  in  protecting  the  Chinese  resi- 
dents, I  think  they  have  had  a  very  beneficial  effect.  They  have  sup- 
pressed disturbances  that  might  have  arisen  among  the  very  lowest 
classes,  who  knowing  that  they  could  receive  no  assistance  from  the 
anti-Chinese  clubs  have  been  compelled  to  desist. 
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Q.  Are  these  organizations  political  in  any  sense  % — A.  Not  at  all. 
They  are  composed  of  all  political  parties. 

Q.  Is  there  any  attempt  by  the  officers  of  clubs  or  influential  mem- 
bers to  divert  them  to  the  support  of  one  or  the  other  political  party  ?— 
A.  No,  sir;  that  has  been  vetoed  throughout  in  every  instance  I  have 
heard  of.  1  wish  also  to  call  attention  to  the  list  of  vice-presidents  of 
the  Anti-Chinese  Union.  Among  the  numrjer  will  be  found  Senator 
Sargent,  Senator  Booth,  Mr.  Piper,  in  fact  all  our  representatives  in 
Congress,  and  the  lawyers,  W.  H.  L.  Barnes,  M.  M.  Estee,  James  Glynn, 
O.  H.  Lagrange,  Governor  Irwin,  Secretary  of  State  Beck,  Comptroller! 
Brown,  and  many  others. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 
Q.  Are  they  members  of  these  clubs  ? — A.  They  are  members  of  the 
clubs ;  that  is,  they  are  honorary  members,  and  they  are  supposed  to 
be  contributing  members  to  a  certain  extent.  They  pay  a  certain  ini- 
tiation fee,  or  they  are  supposed  to  do  so.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has 
been  demanded  of  them  or  not. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  This  organization  represents  the  union  of  the  different  societies? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  sort  of  grand  lodge,  compared  to  Odd-Fellows  or  Masons'? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  article  was  it  that  you  desired  to  have  put  into  the  record  % — 
A.  It  was  simply  the  two  subdivisions  of  article  3,  section  2,  which  I 
read.    Section  2  provides  that — 

Each  anti-Chinese  club  in  this  State  desiring  representation  in  this  association  here 
after  shall  adopt  a  constitution  which  shall,  among  other  things,  contain  the  following  pro- 
visions : 

4th.  That  only  lawful  means  shall  be  used  in  the  suppression  of  Chinese  immigration, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Chinese  from  the  United  States.  The  club  shall  not  arm  its  mem- 
bers, nor  organize  itself  into  a  military  company. 

5th.  That  the  club,  and  each  member  thereof,  will  refrain  from  molesting,  abusing,  or 
maltreating  Chinamen,  and  discourage  and  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  all  unprovoked 
assaults  upon  Chinese  residents. 

I  offer  these  paragraphs  simply  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  they 
are  peaceable  organizations. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  also  to  have  put  into  the  record  the  second 
article  of  the  constitution  of  the  Anti-Chinese  Union,  which  states  the 
object  of  the  society,  and  sets  forth  its  purpose. 
'    Senator  Cooper.  If  there  is  no  objection,  let  it  all  go  in. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  cumber  up  the  record. 

Senator  Sargent.  It  might  go  in  the  appendix. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

(See  Appendix  F.) 

The  Witness.  So  far  as  their  secret  working  is  concerned,  I  am  not 
a  member  of  any  of  these  secret  organizations  which  might  be  in  their 
character  political  in  any  event. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Several  of  the  names  you  have  read  there,  my  own  among  others, 
are  honorary  members,  I  believe  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  not  members  contributing  to  the  club  % — A.  They  do  not  con- 
tribute money  to  the  club.  In  some  instances  they  have  been  called 
upon  for  an  initiation  fee.  I  think  it  is  $5  ;  that  is  all  they  pay.  All 
the  prominent  citizens  of  the  State  are  in  the  list. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  1  suppose  they  are  elected  generally  without  their  knowledge  ? — 
A.  They  are  elected  generally  without  their  knowledge,  and  informed 
of  their  election  afterward. 

Q.  Thej'  choose  gentlemen  supposed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  it  ? — A. 
Precisely.  Senator  Sargent,  I  believe,  was  informed  of  his  election,  and 
all  the  other  gentlemen  on  this  list. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 
Q.  It  was  asserted  here  by  Mr.  Brooks  that  these  anti-cooly  clubs  are 
composed  of  a  certain  nationality  and  a  certain  religion.  Is  that  true? 
— A.  No,  sir;  it  is  decidedly  not  true  ;  they  are  composed,  of  course, 
of  the  working-classes,  the  active  members,  in  fact,  being  almost  en- 
tirely workingmeu,  but  they  represent  all  nationalities.  It  may  be  that 
the  Irish  element  predominates, because  the  Irish  laboring  element  pre- 
dominate iu  the  city  5  but  there  are  Germans,  Americans,  and  all  nation- 
alities, and  the  membership  is  confined  to  no  religion.  There  are,  cer- 
tainly, to  my  knowledge,  Orangemen  and  Catholics  in  the  same  lodges 
working  together. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 
Q.  Are  the  clubs  secret  in  their  work? — A.  No,  sir;  open,  except 
when  in  executive  session.  The  clubs  addressed  a  letter  to  the  chief 
of  police  at  the  very  time  that  there  was  somethiug  said  about  a  dis- 
turbance, assuring  the  chief  of  police  of  their  support,  and  that  they 
were  ready  to  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  maintaining  order  at  any  time. 
That  letter  is  of  record. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  There  are  different  leagues.  You  have  read  from  the  constitution 
and  bylaws  of  the  Anti-Chinese  Union? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  read  from  article  3,  section  5 : 

Measures  will  be  taken  by  the  club  to  ascertain  and  publish  the  names  of  those  persons 
in  this  city  who  employ  Chinese. 

A.  That  is  the  constitution  of  the  Anti-Cooly  Club  of  the  eleventh 
ward,  which  was  not  offered  in  evidence. 

Q.  You  don't  offer  it  in  evidence? — A.  I  did  not  offer  it,  but  I  am 
willing  that  it  shall  go  in,  now  that  you  refer  to  it. 

Mr.  Bee.  I  offer  the  4th  section  of  article  3  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Anti-Cooly  Club  of  the  eleventh  ward  : 

Each  member  of  the  club  shall  pledge  himself  not  to  employ  Chinese  labor;  not  to  pur- 
chase any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  from  any  person  who  employs  Chinese,  and  not  in 
any  manner  to  sustain,  foster,  or  encourage  either  the  Chinese  themselves  or  those  who  em- 
ploy them. 

Also  article  7,  section  1 : 

There  shall  be  a  committee  of  investigation,  consisting  of  such  members  as  the  club 
deem  proper.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  committee,  and  each  member  thereof,  to  inquire 
as  to  what  persons  employ  Chinese  or  purchase  from  Chinese  any  articles  manufactured  or 
produced  in  this  State.  The  committee  shall  report  the  names  of  all  persons  employing 
Chinese  to  the  club.  The  names  60  reported  shall  be  recorded  in  alphabetical  order  by  the 
corresponding  secretary,  and  shall  be  read  once,  at  least,  in  each  month  before  the  club. 
After  any  person  has  been  so  announced  by  the  club  as  employing  Chinese  or  purchasing 
articles  manufactured  or  produced  by  the  Chinese  in  this  State,  no  member  of  the  club  shall 
thereafter  patronage  or  purchase  from  such  person,  and  he  shall  use  all  lawful  means  to  dis- 
courage others  from  so  doing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bee.)  Do  the  vice-presidents  generally  respond  to  your 
notice  that  they  accept  the  position  of  vice  president  ? — A.  That  I  can- 
not say.  The  secretary  would  know  that.  I  suppose  they  would  be  in- 
formed, and  those  who  did  not  respond  of  course  would  be  left  off  the 
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list ;  although  this  list,  I  think,  embraces  all  who  were  elected  at  the  first 
meeting.     Some  may  not  have  assented  to  it. 

Q.  Home  have  assented,  that  you  recollect  distinctly  ?— A.  Yes  ;  some 
have  assented  to  it,  I  know;  many. 

Q.  How  many  members  are  there  of  the  leagues  of  which  you  are  an 
active  member  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  How  many  leagues  are  there  in  the  county  of  San  Francisco  ? — A. 
There  are  over  twenty. 

Q.  Do  they  average  a  membership  of  one  hundred  each  ?  They  are 
entered  upon  a  roll,  I  suppose. — A.  O,  yes;  I  think  they  average  over 
that,  considerably. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  Has  Chinese  immigration  among  us  had  a  tendency  to  degrade 
the  dignity  of  labor  or  not? — A.  I  certainly  think  it  has  a  tendency  to 
degrade  it.  I  think  the  laboring  man  dislikes  to  work  beside  a  China- 
man, aud  that  he  feels  that  the  Chinaman  is  not  his  social  equal.  He 
feels  that  he  is  degrading  himself  in  associating  with  that  class  of 
people. 

Q.  Has  it  or  has  it  not  about  the  same  tendency  in  relation  to  labor 
here  that  slavery  had  in  the  South  formerly  as  to  the  respectability  and 
dignity  of  labor? — A.  I  think  it  has,  to  a  certain  extent.  So  far  as 
slave-labor  made  labor  dishonorable  in  the  South,  just  so  far  cooly-labor 
makes  labor  dishonorable  in  this  State. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  does  it  have  that  effect  ?  Slave-labor  made  labor  dishonora- 
ble because  it  was  not' free;  it  was  forced  labor.  Is  not  Chinese  labor 
free  labor? — A.  I  think  not.  It  is  certainly  a  very  ignoraut  kind  of 
labor.  They  are  an  ignorant  people.  So  far  as  I  have  observed, 
although  my  opportunities  have  not  been  so  great  as  many  I  shall  put 
on  the  stand,  they  do  not  make  their  own  contracts,  but  some  head, 
some  overseer,  contracts  for  their  labor,  and  they  are  sent  here  and 
there  through  the  State,  told  to  do  this  and  that,  driven  as  the  slave- 
driver  drives  his  slaves. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  they  are  coerced  by  the  whip ;  that  they  are 
driven  by  force? — A.  They  are  not  coerced  by  the  whip  ;  that  is,  not  in 
all  cases;  but  certainly  they  are  coerced  by  a  fear  of  their  own  people ; 
a  fear  of  the  consequences  that  might  ensue  if  they  did  not  obey. 

Q.  Do  you  count  the  labor  of  ignorant  men  slave-labor? — A.  No,  sir. 
I  say  that  the  Chinese  belong  to  the  most  ignorant  classes  ;  that  there 
is  no  labor  among  our  whites  that  is  as  degraded  as  Chinese  labor ; 
and  that  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  generally  held  by  the  people  of 
course  has  its  effect  upon  white  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  find  white  men  here  who  will  not  work  along  with  Chi- 
nese on  a  public  work,  a  building,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ?  Are  there 
white  men  here  who  will  refuse  to  work  alongside  of  the  Chinaman  be- 
cause of  his  race? — A.  Plenty  of  them. 

Q.  Are  these  generally  ignorant  people,  or  are  they  well-informed 
people? — A.  They  are  of  the  average  intelligence  of  our  white  working- 
classes. 

Q.  Is  that  prejudice  because  Chinese  labor  is  not  free,  or  is  it  because 
of  their  race,  their  color  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  because,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
white  working-classes,  the  Chinese  labor  is  not  free.  They  do  not  re- 
gard it  as  free  labor.  It  is  not  generally  regarded  as  free  labor  on  this 
coast. 
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Q.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fifth  section,  article  3,  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Eleventh  Ward  Anti-Cooly  Club  : 

Measures  shall  be  taken  by  the  club  to  ascertain  and  publish  the  names  of  those  persons 
in  this  city  who  employ  Chinese.  When  any  person  has  beeu  so  announced  by  this  club  as 
a  supporter  of  Chinese  labor,  no  member  shall  thereafter  purchase  any  article  or  commodi- 
ties from  such  person,  or  bestow  patrouage  upon  such  person  in  any  form  whatever. 

I  will  ask  you  whether  that  part  of  this  constitution  is  carried  into 
execution  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  it  has  been  attempted, 
but  it  is  carried  into  execution  to  some  extent,  at  least. 

Q.  Does  it  extend  to  merchants,  grocers,  and  to  everybody  else  who 
employs  Chinese? — A.  To  all,  so  far  as  they  know  it. 

Q.  What  effect  does  that  have  upon  the  business  of  the  city  ? — A.  It 
has  had  the  effect,  in  many  cases,  of  inducing  those  who  employed 
Chinese  to  discharge  them.  1  have  in  my  mind  several  cases  where 
they  discharged  their  Chinese,  especially  in  the  laundry  business.  There 
were  many  white  owners  of  laundries  who  had  been  employiug  Chinese 
labor,  but  they  discharged  them  because  their  business  fell  off  so  rapidly 
when  these  clubs  were  formed;  and  it  must  have  been  the  result  of 
that  determination. 

Q.  Is  that  carried  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  patronize  hotels  where 
Chinese  are  employed  % — A.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  live  up  to  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  that  clause  fully.  They  do  it  as  far  as  possible,  I 
think,  a  large  number.  The  object  was  to  discourage  the  employment 
of  Chinese,  in  order  that  if  the  market  could  be  Hooded  with  Chinese 
labor,  being  a  surplus,  it  would  emigrate.  That  was  the  object  they 
wished  to  attain. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  The  real  object  of  the  club,  as  I  understand  you,  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  Chinese  legally,  if  that  can  be  done? — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  By  any  legal  means? — A..  By  any  legal  means. 

Q.  They  want  to  rid  the  country  of  the  Chinese  ? — A.  Precisely. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  see  this  article  is  confined  to  this  city.  "  Measures  shall  be 
taken  by  the  club  to  ascertain  and  publish  the  names  of  those  persons 
in  this  city  who  employ  Chinese."  Do  you  understand  that  the  clubs 
in  other  parts  of  the  State  have  similar  provisions  in  their  constitutions, 
and  endeavor  to  execute  them  % — A.  Undoubtedly.  For  a  while  there 
was  a  paper  published  here  containing  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  who 
employed  Chinese.  It  was  a  small  paper.  I  kuow  I  received  many 
communications  from  the  interior,  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  some  from 
San  Jose,  asking  the  names  of  those  who  employ  Chinese  here,  so  that 
they  could  stop  trading  with  them  from  those  sections,  as,  for  instance, 
boot  and  shoe  manufacturers.  As  they  desired  the  list  sent  there,  I 
know  from  that  that  they  must  have  had  the  same  provision  in  those 
places. 

Q.  How  often  is  this  list — I  suppose  you  would  call  it  the  black-list — 
published  ? — A.  Not  now  at  all. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  since  there  was  a  publication  of  that  kind  % — 
A.  I  do  not  recollect;  some  time  ago;  several  months. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q  The  article  from  which  the  chairman  read  is  contained  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  eleventh  ward  club  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  any  similar  article  contained  in  the  constitution  of  the  Anti- 
Chinese  Union  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  requires  every  club  to  contain  that  pro- 
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Q.  Something  has  been  said  about  the  competition  of  wages,  cheap 
labor,  &c. ;  is  not  the  real  question  a  competition  in  living,  as  between 
the  white  laborer  and  the  Chinese  1 — A.  I  think  so.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  merely  a  question  of  cheap  labor.  Men  do  not  complain  simply  of 
the  cheapness  of  the  labor,  but  it  is  the  question  of  degrading  the  labor. 
Of  course,  the  price  of  labor  enters  into  it  to  some  extent.  If  the 
Chinese  are  only  paid  a  living  price,  they  can  live  so  cheaply  that  it 
would  force  white  labor  from  our  market  entirely. 

Q.  This  is  the  idea.  A  Chinaman  can  live,  say,  on  ten  cents  a  day  % — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  white  man  who  eats  meat,  and  clothes  and  educates  his  chil- 
dren, and  has  children  and  a  family,  perhaps  cannot  live  short  of  fifty 
cents  a  day  for  each  member  of  his  family.  If  only  ten  cents  a  day  cau 
be  afforded  for  labor,  then  the  competition  comes  between  the  means  of 
the  living  of  the  white  man  and  the  Chinaman  ? — A.  Precisely.  The 
white  man  must  starve  if  he  cannot  obtain  more  than  ten  cents  a  day. 

Q.  Can  a  white  man  live  on  the  wages  which  the  Chinaman  will  fur- 
nish labor  for,  as  a  rule? — A.  Not  as  a  rule,  I  think.  I  am  not  so  well 
posted  on  those  propositions  as  others ;  that  is,  I  cannot  speak  of  my 
own  personal  knowledge  ;  I  only  speak  from  opinion. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  that  one  of  the  objections  is  the  cheapness  of 
this  labor  ;  that  the  Chinamnn,  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  his  liv- 
ing, and  for  other  reasons,  can  work  cheaper  than  the  white  man. — A. 
That  is  one  of  the  objections,  perhaps,  among  the  laboring  men. 

Q,.  I  understood  that  to  be  the  substance  of  your  remark  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  that  they  could  live  here  for  ten  cents  a  day,  and  conse- 
quently work  cheaply. — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  one  of  the  objections.  An- 
other thing,  the  cheapness  of  their  labor  does  not,  iu  the  least,  or  has 
not  so  far,  benefited  the  public  at  large,  except  the  actual  employer 
— the  manufacturer  •,  that  is,  the  prices  of  the  goods  they  have  pro- 
duced have  not  been  reduced  at  all,  correspondingly. 

(^.  If  the  employer  can  procure  this  cheap  labor,  is  he  not  thereby 
enabled  to  sell  his  product  cheaper,  necessarily  ?—  A.  I  should  suppose 
that  necessarily  would  follow,  but  it  is  not  the  fact. 

Q.  I  would  ask  you,  then,  if  competition  would  not  bring  the  employer 
down  to  the  lowest  living  price? — A.  It  might.  Yes ;  it  would  event- 
ually. 

Q.  And  if  he  employed  cheap  labor,  he  could  thereby  sell  his  produc- 
tions or  his  manufactured  articles  cheaper? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  regard  that  argument  as  affecting  the  introduction  of 
labor-saving  machinery"? — A.  I  would  never  put  the  question  simply  on 
the  ground  of  Chinese  cheap  labor  alone,  but  there  is  considerable  differ- 
ence iu  labor-saving  machinery.  Their  very  manufacture  gives  employ- 
ment to  men,  and  while  it  closes  the  avenue  to  one  class  of  labor  for  the 
white  man,  yet  still  there  are  many  others  opened,  and  a  labor-saving 
machine  simply  diverts  the  chanuel  of  labor.  Not  so  with  the  Chinese. 
In  fact  they  are  a  labor-saving  machine  to  be  applied  to  all  purposes. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  The  sewing-machine  is  a  labor-saving  machine  ? — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  Suppose  the  sewing-machine  is  run  by  Chinamen  ?— A.  Then  there 
are  two  labor-saving  machines. 

Q.  It  simply  doubles  the  difficulty  to  the  laborer J? — A.  Certainly. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Has  not  the  sewing-machine  greatly  reduced  the  demand  for  fe- 
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male  labor  everywhere  ? — A.  I  should  think  that  perhaps  has  been  the 
result. 

Q.  One  person  with  a  sewing-machine  would  do  the  work  of  half  a 
dozen1? — A.  Of  a  certain  class,  certainly :  but  yet  the  manufacturer  of 
sewing  machines  would  require  a  great  many  hands..  Of  course  a 
greater  number  might  be  forced  into  other  employments.  The  sewing- 
machine  only  performs  one  class  of  labor.  It  does  not  cWn  the  house, 
it  does  not  work  in  the  cotton  manulactory,or  do  anything  of  that  kind 
where  Chinese  can  work. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  The  Chinese  are  engaged  largely  in  the  raising  of  the  small  mar- 
ket products  of  the  country? — A.  1  think  so. 

Q.  When  the  wife  of  a  member  of  the  anti-cooly  league  goes  into  the 
market,  does  she  inquire  of  the  vegetable-man  who  raises  the  vegetables 
that  she  is  buying  ? — A.  She  will  not  buy  of  a  Chinese  peddler  or  any 
one  whom  she  has  good  reason  to  suppose  buys  of  Chinese. 

Q.  She  buys  vegetables  necessarily  I — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  To  a  large  extent  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q..  As  the  member  of  the  auti-cooiy  league  goes  along  the  shopping 
streets  of  this  city,  and  buys  his  boots  and  shoes  aud  pants  and  shirts, 
does  he  catechise  the  dealer  or  the  merchant  as  to  who  made  them  ? — 
A.  I  do,  always ;  and  I  presume  a  large  number  do.  I  would  not  on 
principle,  certainly,  buy  a  pair  of  boots  which  I  supposed  was  made  by 
a  Chinaman. 

Q.  Would  you  prefer  to  pay  two  dollars  and  a  half  more  for  the 
boots'? — A.  I  certaiuly  would,  and  be  more  ecouomical  in  other  ways. 

Q.  Are  the  members  of  the  anti-cooly  leagues  as  able  to  do  that  as 
you  are,  as  a  general  proposition  ? — A.  I  think  so,  fully.  I  think  pro- 
fessional men  are  generally  as  little  able  as  the  working-classes. 

Q.  Then  the  members  of  the  league  are  in  pretty  affluent  circum- 
stances?— A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  understand  my  question.  I  asked  you  if  the 
members  of  these  anti-cooly  leagues  would  do  the  same  as  yourself— pay 
the  additional  white-labor  price  in  buying  their  articles  rather  than  buy 
the  same  article  made  by  Chinese  at  a  cheaper  rate? — A.  I  think  they 
would. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  do? — A.  I  think  that  a  large  number  do. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Would  they  not  have  a  better  ability  to  pay  the  higher  price  pro- 
vided they  had  the  work  of  making  these  things  instead  of  being  de- 
prived of  employment  in  their  manufacture  by  the  Chinese  ? — A.  Cer- 
tainly, their  labor  would  be  better  paid ;  they  would  be  earning  more. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Suppose  we  did  away  to-day  with  all  this  Chinese  cheap  labor ; 
that,  on  account  of  it,  flour  went  $2  a  barrel  higher ;  that  the  white 
man  got  in  proportion  the  same  ratio  of  wages  ;  that  all  labor  was  paid 
in  the  advanced  rates,  and  that  all  he  ate  aud  consumed  rose  accord- 
ingly ;  would  he  be  then  benefited  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  such  would  be 
the  result.  '  I  think,  so  far  as  the  agricultural  products  are  concerned, 
the  price  is  never  regulated  by  the  absolute  cost  of  the  production.  It 
is  regulated  more  by  the  supply  and  the  demand.  It  might  be  different, 
of  course,  with  manufacturers. 

Q.  If  a  farmer  pays  double  the  price  to  labor  for  harvesting,  he  sells 
his  wheat  at  a  higher  price?— A.  I  think  that  that  is  good  so  far  as 
grain  crops,  &c,  are  concerned. 
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Q.  Take  potatoes.  We  consume  enormous  quantities  of  potatoes. — 
A.  I  think  even  with  potatoes  it  would  depend  on  demand  and  supply 
almost  altogether. 

Q.  Potatoes  can  be  purchased  in  Sonoma  County  at  $10  a  ton.  They 
are  $2  a  bushel  in  Boston.  If  it  cost  twenty  five  cents  to  sack  a  sack  of 
potatoes,  and  the  man  who  raised  them  charged  that  additional  price 
upon  them,  where  would  the  benefits  come  in  to  the  poor  man  by  the 
white-labor  part  of  it  ?  He  would  pay  the  additional  cost  for  his  pota- 
toes, would  he  not  ? — A.  Those  certainly  who  favor  a  protective  tariff 
would  answer  you  that  it  would  benefit  the  white  men,  because  it  would 
give  them  employment. 

Q.  This  thing,  then,  is  rather  protective? — A.  No,  sir;  but  there  are 
many  similarities,  of  course,  between  the  free-trade  question  and  the 
cheap-labor  question. 

By  Mayor  Bryant  : 

Q.  Does  not  the  Liverpool  market  regulate  the  wheat  market  in  this 
city  !— A.  Undoubtedly. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Does  not  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  Liverpool  market  regulate 
it? — A.  Precisely;  but  that  is  not  influenced  at  all  by  the  cost  of  our 
production.  If  it  cost  one  farmer  double  the  amount  to  raise  a  crop  of 
potatoes  that  it  cost  another,  it  would  not  affect  the  price  of  the  mar- 
ket at  all;  it  would  not  affect  the  price  at  which  he  would  hold  his  pota- 
toes. 

Q.  Are  we  not,  then,  in  a  position  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  Liver- 
pool market  by  harvesting  our  crops  cheaply  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  the 
Chinese  harvest  to  any  great  extent. 

Q.  By  cheap  labor  of  any  kind  would  we  not  have  the  advantage 
over  the  Mediterranean  or  Liverpool  market  by  harvesting  our  crops 
cheaper? — A.  We  would  sell  where  we  could  to  the  best  advantage,  but 
of  course  our  prices  would  be  governed  by  the  amount  of  grain  in  the 
market;  by  the  supply  and  demand,  not  by  the  cost  of  production.  It 
would  be  better  for  the  individual,  of  course,  if  he  could  produce  cheaply. 
He  would  make  a  greater  profit. 

Q.  There  are  seasons  here  when  wheat  is  very  low? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Is  not  a  laborer  better  off  with  $3  a  day,  even  if  it  costs  propor- 
tionately to  live,  than  with  ten  cents  a  day  ? — A.  With  that  extreme  I 
should  say  yes. 

Q.  Say  $2.50  and  twenty-five  cents  a  day.  In  other  words,  is  not  a 
laborer  more  likely  to  live  well  and  in  respect  of  margin  of  wages  who 
receives  $2.50  than  where  he  receives  twenty-five  cents  ? — A.  All  other 
things  being  equal,  certainly. 

Q.  In  other  words,  low  labor  is  not  a  benefit  to  the  laboring  class, 
even  if  they  get  a  low  living  ?  With  low  wages,  how  can  a  man  ever 
hope  to  lay  up  something  for  the  future  ?  How  can  our  poor  men  be- 
come at  all  rich  or  comfortable  by  means  of  labor  ? — A.  1  think  if  you 
take  the  wealth  of  the  world  and  divide  it  among  the  population  you 
will  find  that  we  all  live  from  hand  to  mouth  ;  that  is,  that  we  earn  no 
more  than  our  daily  bread ;  and,  of  course,  when  you  come  to  apply  it 
to  a  class,  yon  cannot  say  that  any  person  can  lay  up.  I  think  that  Mr. 
Wells  estimated  the  average  earnings  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
for  instance,  was  $130  a  year,  barely  sufficient  to  live  upon,  and  that 
while  some  may  accumulate  much  more  than  others,  a  few  will  be  starv- 
ing, and  accumulate  nothing. 
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Q.  My  question  was  simply  whether,  having  started  this  labor  prob- 
lem, you  think  it  is  better  or  worse  for  the  laborer  to  receive  liberal 
wages,  even  if  it  costs  proportionately  to  live,  than  to  receive  mean 
wages  even  if  he  can  live  on  those  mean  wages?  Which  is  better  for 
the  laborer?  Is  the  American  system  of  paying  the  laborer  well  the 
best  ?— A.  The  better  labor  is  paid,  the  better  for  the  laborer,  undoubt- 
edly. 

Q.  Even  if  it  costs  proportionately  to  live  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  difference  in  that  case.  If  it  cost  proportion- 
ately to  live,  of  course'l  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  difference. 

Q.  You  do  not  understand  my  question.  I  put  the  case  of  a  man 
who  receives,  say,  S3  a  day  for  labor,  as  against  a  man  who  receives 
twenty -live  cents  a  day  for  labor.  Is  there  not  a  probability  in  the  first 
case  that  there  will  be  a  proportional  margin  of  profit  between  the  cost 
of  living  and  the  amount  he  earns1? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Then  is  not  the  American  system  of  paying  liberal  wages  to  the 
laborer  better  than  the  Asiatic  system  of  paying  mean  wages?— A.  Of 
course. 

Q.  Even  if  it  costs  proportionately  to  live?— A.  Proportionately,  cer- 
taiuly. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Senator  Sargent's  question  is  whether  or  not  there  is  more  dignity 
connected  with  a  man  who  receives  $3  a  day  for  his  labor  than  one  who 
receives  only  81.— A.  I  did  not  understand  his  question  to  be  that.  I 
do  not  think,  of  course,  that  there  is  any  difference. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference,  if  you  can  buy  the  same  things  for  a  dol- 
lar to  support  your  family  with  in  one  case  as  you  can  purchase  for  83 
in  the  other  case  ?— A.  There  is  the  mistake.  Tbat  is  where  Senator 
Sargent  looks  at  the  question  differently.  It  is  not  the  money  repre- 
sentative that  is  the  value  of  labor;  it  is  what  it  will  buy.  That  is,  ot 
course,  what  I  am  speaking  of  in  the  value  of  labor.  All  that  a  day's 
labor  is  worth  is  just  what  it  will  bring.  Of  course  the  money  is  worth 
nothing;  it  is  simply  the  representative  of  value. 

Q.  Chinamen  live  principally  upon  rice  and  fish1? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  amount  of  rice  will  sustain  a  Chinaman  for  one  day  !—  A.  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  Two  pounds  ?— A.  I  have  not  examined  the  question  at  all,  and 
dislike  to  guess. 

Q.  Two  pounds  of  rice  would  be  a  very  small  ration  for  twenty-four 
hours? — A.  It  might  be  without  anything  else. 

Q.  With  a  little  fish?  What  is  the  price  of  rice  per  pound?— A.  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  eight,  nine,  and  ten  cents  a  pound?— 
A.  I  do  not  know  the  prices.     You  may  state  them. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  see  from  the  third  article  of  your  constitution  that  you  propose  to 
cut  off  Chinese  immigration  altogether: 

To  discourage  aud  stop  any  further  Chinese  immigration,  and  to  urge  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Chinese  from  the  country,  using  only  lawful  means  to  attain  these  objects. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  original  intention.  I  think  it  not  practical 
to  carry  it  to  that  extreme. 

Q.  Is  that  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  all  these  clubs?— A.  To  the 
present  moment  certainly ;  but  they  would  be  quite  willing  to  accept  a 
modification. 
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Q.  Have  tbey  ever  made  a  modification  or  has  one  ever  been  pro- 
posed ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  anything  has  been  proposed  in  the 
way  of  modifying  the  constitution,  but  discussions  in  the  club  lead  me 
to  believe  that  they  would  be  satisfied  with  a  limit  to  the  immigration, 
a  limit  which  would  allow  the  departures  to  be  far  in  excess  of 
the  arrivals,  so  that  there  would  be  a  constant  drain  on  the  Chinese 
here. 

Q.  Which  would  result  in  the  extermination  of  all  of  them. — A.  That 
is  what  is  meant  by  excluding  the  Chinese  or  compelling  them  to  with- 
draw, to  so  limit  the  immigration  that  the  emigration  will  exceed  it.  Of 
course  that  would  be  a  drain  upon  the  Chinese  population,  and  in  the 
end  none  or  but  few  would  remain,  and  those  would  be  permanent. 

Q.  Would  you  regard  it  as  desirable  to  have  them  all  go  away  ? — A. 
Certainly.  I  can  see  no  evil  effects  to  result  from  it,  even  if  the  labor 
market  requires  them  at  the  present  time;  there  is  certainly  a  large  sur- 
plus of  labor  in  the  eastern  market  and  it  would  be  attracted  here  if  it 
will  pay.  Labor  will  go  where  it  can  be  paid,  and  it  would  come  here ; 
like  water  it  will  seek  its  level  all  over,  of  course. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  free  labor?  What  constitutes  free 
labor? — A.  The  right  to  follow  whatever  avocation  one  pleases  under 
all  the  terms  one  pleases.     That  will  cover  it,  perhaps. 

Q.  The  right  to  follow  any  avocation  he  pleases,  upon  such  terms  as 
he  pleases  ? — A.  To  be  entirely  a  free  agent. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  to  work  for  such  wages  as  he  considers  ac- 
ceptable?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  it  that  there  are  two  parties  to  constitute  free 
labor;  that  the  employer  must  be  free  to  employ  upon  such  terms  as  he 
can  ? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  necessary  element  of  free  labor  that  the  employer  shall 
be  free  to  employ  upon  such  terms  as  he  can  ? — A.  Of  course  that  must 
follow. 

Q.  And  that  without  punishment? — A.  And  that  without  punish- 
ment. 

Q.  Then  suppose  that  you  place  a  pressure  upon  the  employer  by 
which  you  prohibit  him  from  employing  a  certain  class  of  labor  under  the 
pain  of  having  his  business  cut  off  or  destroyed,  would  you  regard  that 
as  affecting  the  freedom  of  labor? — A.  No,  sir;  I  would  simply  say  then 
that  free  labor  combines  to  protect  itself  against  slave  labor.  I  pre- 
sume that  you  allude  to  that  clause  of  the  constitution  against  patron- 
izing those  who  employ  Chinese. 

Q.  I  am  asking  your  view  as  to  how  that  affects  free  labor  itself? — 
A.  In  order  that  all  the  labor  may  be  entirely  free,  those  who  compose 
the  white  working-classes  say,  "  We  will  not  trade  with  you,  sir,  unless 
you  will  trade  with  us;  because  it  you  do  not  employ  us  we  must  leave 
here;  we  may  as  well  stop  now;  we  may  as  well  prepare  to  emigrate 
now ;  we  will  not  trade  with  you  or  trade  with  any  one  who  employs 
Chinese;  we  may  as  well  prepare  to  leave  the  country  as  to  continue 
until  after  a  while  when  we  will  be  obliged  to  accept  the  same  terms  and 
labor  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  task-masters  of  the  Chinese  im- 
pose upon  them." 

Q.  Let  me  understand  the  operation  of  this  rule  to  another  State;  for 
instance,  to  another  race.  Suppose  in  one  of  the  Southern  States  they 
should  form  clubs  to  pledge  themselves  not  to  employ  colored  men,  ne- 
groes. Would  you  regard  that  as  affecting  the  rights  of  a  class  and  as 
affecting  the  freedom  of  labor  ? — A.  It  is  on  the  same  basis,  of  course, 
as  trades'  unions,  and  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  I  am  not  pre- 
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pared  now  to  say  ;  but  it  might  be  denominated  here  a  war  measure. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  white  men  to  take  that  step. 

Q.  Suppose  that  you  should  regard  a  certain  kind  of  political  opin- 
ions as  prejudicial  to  your  interest,  and  a  club  should  be  formed  in 
which  the  members  would  pledge  themselves  not  to  employ  or  patronize 
men  of  particular  political  opinions,  do  you  think  that  would  be  in  con- 
sonance with  our  institutions?— A.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  would  be  wrong. 
It  is  only  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity  that  I  think  these  things  should 
be  tolerated  even. 

Q.  Suppose  a  club  should  be  formed  in  which  the  members  would 
pledge  themselves  not  to  patronize  any  one  who  would  use  a  labor- 
saving  machine  to  do  that  which  could  be  done  by  manual  labor,  do  you 
think  that  would  be  proper?— A.  It  certainly  would  not  be  proper,  in 
my  opinion. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  I  waut  to  set  your  leagues  right  upon  one  subject.  Do  you  au- 
thorize in  your  leagues  the  sending  of  threatening  letters  to  people  who 
employ  Chinese  ?— A.  I  know  of  no  threatening  letters  having  been 
sent;  that  is,  what  I  would  call  threatening  letters.  I  heard,  although 
I  did  not  see  the  letter,  that  the  Mission  woolen-mills  were  informed,  or 
requested  rather,  to  discharge  their  Chinese.  I  do  not  know  how  strong 
the  letter  was ;  but  I  think  no  threats  were  made. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  white  labor  is  gradually  crowding  out  the  Chi- 
nese in  all  the  manufactories  going  on  of  which  such  complaint  has 
been  made,  and  has  this  not  been  going  on  for  fifteen  years,  they  grad- 
ually substituting  white  labor,  as  far  as  possible;  and  do  you  not,  as  a 
representative  of  the  laboring-men,  know  that  this  thing  will  regulate 
itself  in  time  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that.  If  I  supposed  that  the 
labor  was  entirely  free  it  might  regulate  itself;  but  when  it  is  slave  or 
compulsory  labor,  contracted  for  as  we  have  heard  described  in  the  tes- 
timony here,  I  do  not  think  that  left  to  itself  it  would  regulate  itself. 

Q.  1  admit  that  myself;  but  I  deny  that  it  has  been  proved  here  that 

we  are  working  under  any  such  system.— A.  That  is  a  question  of  fact. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  white  operatives  are  being  taken  in  rapidly  in 

the  different  manufactories  here  in  place  of  Chinese  ?— A.  I  think  so.     I 

understand  so. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 
Q.  The  Chinese  civilization  and  our  own  are  very  different?— A.  Of 
course  theirs  is  different. 

Q.  Is  there,  in  your  opinion,  any  possibility  of  their  amalgamating 
with  our  civilization ;  taking  up  with  it  ?— A.  They  are,  of  course,  a  very 
undesirable  class  of  citizens  or  residents. 

Q.  Can  they  assimilate?— A.  I  do  not  think  they  can  assimilate. 
Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  ability  of  an  American  citizen  to 
live  like  a  Chinaman  and  be  received  into  the  society  of  American  peo- 
ple?—A.  It  would  be  impossible  for  an  American. 

Q.  A  similar  mode  of  living  would  exclude  him  from  Amenc!*  soci- 
ety ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  not  only  that,  but  the  population  would  become 
diseased,  sickly,  and  incapable  of  even  carrying  on  their  labor,  if  they 
would  live  as  Chinese  do,  under  ground  and  crowded  as  they  are;  that 
is,  any  white  people  that  we  have  among  us. 
By  Mr.  Piper  : 
Q.  You  say  that  there  are  about  three  thousand  members  of  these 
anti-cooly  leagues?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  are  three  thousand. 
That  is  a  rough  estimate.     I  cannot  tell  the  exact  number. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  all  the  prudent,  considerate  men  who  would  not 
commonly  do  a  foolish  act  do  not  belong  to  these  anti-cooly  leagues? — 
A,.  No,  sir ;  certainly  not.  You  can  stand  on  the  street  and  observe 
those  who  pass,  and  the  members  of  the  club  will  average  in  sentiments 
or  feelings  with  any  other  class. 

Q.  Do  you  think  these  three  thousand  anti  cooly  people  are  just 
about  as  prudent  and  considerate  as  any  other  body  of  men? — A.  Un- 
doubtedly so. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  our  laboriug  class  of  men,  our  respectable 
artisans  and  laborers,  our  mechanics? — A.  I  think  their  condition  is 
better  in  this  city  than  any  other  city  in  the  Union,  probably. 

Q.  They  do  not  live  in  tenement-houses'? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  generally  own  their  own  premises? — A.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Pixley.  And  they  are  saved  from  utter  destitution  by  our  cli- 
mate. 

Maurice  C.  Blake  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Question.  You  are  a  long  resident  of  our  city  f— Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I 
came  here  in  1853. 

Q.  And  your  position  is  what  ? — A.  Judge  of  the  municipal  criminal 
court. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  have  you  performed  judicial  duties  in  connec- 
tion with  criminal  matters  ? — A.  Nearly  eleven  years. 

Q.  During  that  time  have  you  had  a  large  opportunity  to  observe  the 
Chinese  with  reference  to  their  respect  for  and  observation  of  our  oaths 
in  giving  testimony  in  your  courts  ? — A.  I  have  had  a  pretty  good  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  them. 

Q.  State,  if  you  please,  what  is  the  result  of  your  observation  of  that 
particular. — A.  I  think  the  Chinese  witnesses,  as  I  have  seen  them,  pay 
less  attention  to  the  oath  than  white  witnesses.  The  Chinese  who  ap- 
pear as  witnesses  in  the  criminal  courts  are  generally  persons  who  are 
connected  by  friendship  or  some  other  tie  with  the  criminals,  and  they 
are  not  of  the  better  class  of  Chinamen  ;  but  I  think  they  pay  less  atten- 
tion to  the  oath,  probably,  than  white  people  do  who  are  similarly  con- 
nected with  white  men  who  are  criminals. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  a  citizen  regarding  the  desirableness  of 
limiting  Chinese  immigration,  regarding  it  in  all  its  aspects,  its  effect 
upon  society,  morals,  the  industries,  the  citizenship,  and  the  future  of 
our  State  ?  Js  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  limited  or  that  it  should  be 
extended? — A.  I  think  Chinese  immigration  ought  to  be  discouraged. 
That  is  my  judgment  about  it,  though  1  have  paid  very  little  attention 
to  the  economical  questions  counected  with  the  Chinese,  and  would  not 
consider  myself  as  well  able  to  speak  advisedly  as  most  other  persons. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  upon  the  bench? — A.  I  was  presiding 
judge  of  the  court  of  sessions  for  nearly  six  years.  That  was  a  criminal 
court.  I  was  at  that  time  county  judge.  After  that  I  was  probate 
judge  for  four  years,  and  then  I  was  out  four  years.  Since  that  time  I 
have  been  about  five  years  judge  of  the  municipal  criminal  court,  which 
is  a  court  that  has  a  sort  of  intermediate  jurisdiction  ;  that  is,  it  would 
not  try  the  highest  grade  of  offenses,  nor  the  lowest ;  it  tries  indict- 
ments for  felonies  except  those  that  are  capital. 

Q.  What  is  your  observation  iii  regard  to  the  Chinese  in  the  settle- 
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ment  of  their  difficulties  relating  to  business  among  themselves?  Do 
tuey  go  into  the  courts,  or  are  their  difficulties  adjusted  among  them- 
selves chiefly  ? — A.  As  far  as  any  observation  of  mine  is  concerned,  I 
have  understood  that  they  settle  a  great  many  of  those  things  among 
themselves  ;  but  1  speak  only  by  hearsay.  I  have  lived  a  good  deal  by 
myself  here,  and  know  very  little  about  these  men  exept  what  1  see 
in  court.  I  have  never  had  a  case  of  that  kiud  to  come  under  my  own 
observation. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  express  an  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to 
stop  Chinese  immigration.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  the  rea- 
son on  which  you  base  that  opinion  f — A.  I  think  we  should  discourage 
it,  not  stop  it. 

Will  you  give  us  the  reasons  for  that  opinion  ? — A.  I  have  no  rea- 
son satisfactory  to  myself,  except  that  I  have  thought  if  it  were  dis- 
couraged white  labor  would  gradually  take  its  place,  and  it  would  be 
better  for  the  community  to  have  white  labor  to  do  the  work  than  this 
other  labor.  I  do  not  believe  myself  that  any  very  radical,  sweeping 
change  would  be  desirable.  I  have  always  had  an  idea  that  if  the  im- 
migration could  be  discouraged,  and  white  labor  could  take  the  place  of 
Chinese  labor  gradually,  it  would  be  an  improvement.  I  think  it  is 
certainly  better  for  us  if  we  can  have  a  white  man  do  the  work  than 
to  have  a  Chinaman  do  it. 

Q.  Why  is  that;  because  of  difference  of  race? — A.  Yes,  sir;  because 
a  white  man  will  probably  make  a  citizen,  and  be  good  for  something  be- 
sides labor,  and  Chinamen,  I  do  not  suppose,  ever  will.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  desirable  that  they  should,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  they  ever  will, 
become  citizens ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  about  those  Questions  that  are 
economical  in  their  nature,  I  have  very  little  confidence  in  my  own 
judgment. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  there  a  choice  among  the  white  race  %  Do  you  regard  some  as 
being  preferable  to  others,  some  classes  of  white  labor,  some  races? — 
Do  you  think  there  are  some  races  of  white  men  who  make  better  labor- 
ers than  other  races? — A.  I  presume  so.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I 
•do  not  think,  as  far  as  mere  labor  is  concerned,  that  the  Chinese  are 
not  good  laborers.  My  impression  is  that  they  are  very  good,  as  far  as 
mere  work  is  concerned.    I  think  they  are  very  industrious. 

Q.  You  refer  to  it  as  a  question  of  public  economy  % — A.  That  is  what 
I  refer  to. 

Q.  Affecting  the  general  welfare,  taking  a  series  of  years? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  As  far  as  I  have  observed,  I  do  not  know  of  any  people  who  are 
more  industrious  than  the  Chinese,  and  who  will  in  the  long  run  accom- 
plish more;  but,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  not  had  very  much  experience 
among  them ;  I  only  give  my  impression  in  regard  to  them. 
By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  The  same  reasons  would  apply  to  any  race  of  inferior  civiliza- 
tion ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  respect  to  the  oath  that  is  administered,  I  think 
there  is  a  very  large  part  of  the  people  who  come  to  my  court,,  and  who 
are  friends  of  the  criminals,  who  pay  very  little  attention  to  it. 
By  Mr.  Pixley: 

Q.  How  is  it  in  point  of  the  difficulty  of  conviction  of  the  Chinese? 
Is  it  more  difficult  to  get  at  the  real  bottom-facts  of  the  case  where  all 
the  witnesses  are  Chinese? — A.  Where  all  the  witnesses  are  Chinese,  I 
18  c  I 
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suppose  it  is ;  but  my  experience  is  that  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  con- 
vict a  Chinaman  as  I  see  them  in  court.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  po- 
lice have  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  about  hunting  up  testimony  and  get- 
ting the  cases  ready,  but  1  think  Chinamen  are  very  easily  convicted. 

By  the  Chairman  ; 

Q.  Why  is  that? — A.  I  cannot  tell  exactly  why  it  is.  One  reason  is 
that  when  a  Chinaman  comes  in  he  seems  to  be  entirely  helpless ;  he 
has  no  friends,  and  the  policeman  has  perhaps  seen  him  under  some 
circumstances  which  show  that  he  has  committed  a  burglary.  He  does 
not  know  what  to  do  with  himself  when  he  comes  into  court.  The  tes- 
timony for  the  prosecution  is  heard.  If  the  Chinaman  goes  on  to  tell 
his  own  story,  perhaps  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  has  not  understood 
all  the  testimony  against  him ;  but  he  has  not,  as  a  white  man  would 
have,  auy  idea  of  telling  a  reasonable  story  in  his  own  excuse.  He  will 
deny  everything,  usually,  and  tell  a  story  that  will  convict  him, if  he  is 
put  on  the  stand,  and  his  lawyer  is  very  apt  to  put  him  on  the  staud. 

Q.  Will  your  juries  convict  a  Chinaman  upon  less  evidence  than  a 
white  man,  as  a  general  thing? — A.  I  think  they  are  a  trifle  swifter ; 
but  occasionally,  I  think,  a  man  is  acquitted  because  he  is  a  Chinaman. 
I  think  once  in  a  while  you  get  a  jury,  and  they  see  a  man  has  not  much 
show,  and  they  acquit  him,  when  they  would  convict  a  white  man  per- 
haps. It  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  temper  of  the  jury.  To  speak 
plainly,  I  think  that  this  sentiment  that  divides  the  community  to  some 
extent  influences  jurors ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  sometimes  it  happens  that 
men  who  are  pretty  strongly  anti-cooly,  that  class  of  men,  will  acquit  a 
Chinaman  because  they  see  that  he  has  not  much  of  a  show — that  he 
is  helpless;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  result  of  my  experience  is  that  a  China- 
man does  not  stand  quite  as  good  a  chance  as  a  white  man  before  a  jury. 
I  remember  not  long  ago  we  had  a  case.  There  were  several  Irishmen 
on  the  jury,  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  as  unfriendly  to  Chinamen  as 
anybody,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  that  they  agreed  to  let  him  go,  I  think 
influenced  by  the  idea  that  the  fellow  was  helpless,  and  that  if  he  had 
had  any  capacity  for  taking  care  of  himself  he  might  have  got  off.  But 
then  it  is  true  that,  as  a  rule,  when  a  Chinaman's  case  goes  to  a  jury, 
there  is  no  help  about  it ;  the  jury  must  convict  him.  The  testimony  on 
the  part  of  the  people  shows  that  he  is  guilty,  and  he  does  not  say  any- 
thing that  will  help  himself.  They  are  the  poorest  witnesses  for  them- 
selves that  ever  I  have  seen.  Put  on  a  white  man,  and  he  understands 
that  if  he  is  going  to  lie  he  has  got  to  make  it  consistent. 

Q.  Under  your  law  does  the  defendant  testify  ? — A.  He  can  testify. 
He  cannot  be  called  on  by  the  people,  but  he  can  testify  for  himself  if 
he  chooses. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  in  your  court  where  Chinamen  were  brought  on 
•either  side  of  the  issue  that  they-seemed  to  testify  exactly  the  same 
thing;  Chinaman  after  Chinaman  coming  in  and  telling  the  same  story 
without  that  variety  of  incident  which  would  be  observed  by  different 
American  witnesses? — A.  It  is  so  sometimes,  certainly.  I  have  seen 
cases  that  depended  on  Chinese  witnesses,  where  the  testimony  seemed 
to  be  very  fair,  I  thought ;  but  I  have  noticed  cases,  and  a  good  many, 
perhaps,  where  the  witnesses  seemed  to  have  had  a  story  that  must 
have  been  the  result  of  conference  among  themselves. 

Q.  That  was  my  experience  formerly  with  them.  I  did  not  know 
whether  it  kept  up  or  not. — A.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

«Q.  I  did  not  know  but  that  possibly  it  might  be  that  the  interpreter 
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would  tell  the  saine  story  over  and  over  again. — A.  The  interpreter  un- 
doubtedly gets  into  a  formal  way  of  interpreting  that  makes  it  seem  a 
little  more  the  same  story  than  it  would  otherwise.  I  have  noticed  that 
if  a  question  is  asked  as  to  the  character  of  a  witness,  the  answer  is  al- 
most always  that  he  is  a  good  person.  I  have  supposed  that  hardly 
the  same  form  of  expression  was  used  by  the  witnesses  invariably,  but 
that  it  was  the  interpreter  who  had  got  into  the  habit  of  translating 
certain  words  which  had  the  same  meaning  in  the  same  form. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Have  you  any  interpreters  that  you  suppose  can  give  the  nicest 
shades  of  meaning  and  distinction  in  the  Chinese  language,  so  as  to 
bring  the  witness  out  as  you  would  an  American  witness? — A.  The 
interpreters  themselves  say  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  do  this.  I 
think  in  some  classes  of  the  Chinese  the  interpreters  can  give  a  pretty 
correct  translation  of  what  they  say,  but  I  know  it  often  happens  that 
the  interpreter  will  say  this  man  speaks  a  particular  dialect  and  it  is 
very  difficult  for  him  to  understand  it,  and  probably  he  does  not  catch 
his  meaning  with  much  exactness  or  with  any  very  nice  precision. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  .Chinese  criminal  coming  into  court  with  his 
friends,  do  you  not  find  that  the  same  state  of  affairs  exists  with  white 
criminals?  In  other  words,  is  not  perjury  committed  in  your  court 
daily  by  whites  ? — A.  Undoubtedly.  I  think  I  said  that  where  a  man 
who  is  really  a  criminal  comes  into  court  and  has  friends,  they  are  not 
at  all  scrupulous  about  saying  anything  that  will  get  him  off. 

Q.  White  or  black  ? — A.  Any  class  of  witnesses.  White  witnesses 
will  do  that  to" almost  any  extent. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Chinaman  being  pardoned  out  of  the 
State's  prison  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  have  heard  of  one  case. 

Q.  An  isolated  instance,  or  several? — A.  I  only  recollect  one  case  at 
this  minute.  Very  likely  there  have  been  more.  I  recollect  the  case 
of  this  Chinaman  because,  on  some  urgent  representations,  I  signed  the 
petition  to  have  him  pardoned,  and  very  soon  afterward  I  sent  him 
over  again. 

Henry  George  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  King  : 

Question.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  effect  of  Chinese  employment 
on  white  labor  on  this  coast? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  in  your  opinion  the  effect  is. — A.  I  will  state  generally, 
in  the  first  place,  that  my  observation  leads  me  to  a  totally  different 
conclusion  from  that  stated  by  Colonel  Bee,  that  the  employment  of 
Chinese  is  decreasing.  On  the  contrary  I  have  observed  for  some  years 
past,  and  I  think  it  very  evident,  that  besides  increasing  in  numbers 
the  increase  has  been  highly  marked  in  the  classes  of  occupation.  Year 
by  y  »ar  they  are  getting  into  new  trades.  For  instance,  in  mining, 
they  are  now  going  into  deep  mining.  In  the  last  two  or  three  years 
they  have  been  going  into  agriculture  very  extensively,  besides  the  vari- 
ous trades,  one  after  another,  which  they  have* gone  into.  They  seem 
capable  of  doing  almost  anything  that  a  white  man  can  do  in  the  way  of 
labor.  There  is  a  Chinaman  now  running  a  printing-press  in  this  city 
and  runniug  it  very  well.  Up  about  Marysville  they  are  digging.  I 
have  seen  them  working  at  iron-work  as  machinists. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Founderynien? — A.  Yes,  sir,  isolated  cases ;  bat  I  mean  to  say  they 
can  do  all  those  things. 

Q.  Are  they  blacksmiths'? — A.  I  have  never  seen  a  blacksmith  among 
them.  No  doubt  they  can  be  taught  anything.  There  is  a  Chinese 
coppersmith  right  down  on  the  next  street. 

By  Mr.  King: 

Q.  In  your  opinion  do  they  prevent  the  immigration  of  white  labor  to 
this  coast  ? — A.  Undoubtedly  they  do  that  by  lowering  the  rate  of  wages. 
I  think  one  way  in  which  you  can  see  how  they  prevent  white  immigra- 
tion is,  that  if  you  go  all  through  this  country,  wherever  you  go  you  will 
eat  food  cooked  by  Chinese,  you  will  be  waited  on  by  Chinamen.  One  of 
the  most  striking  differences  between  the  East  and  the  West  to  a  Cali- 
fornian  who  has  lived  here  a  long  while  is  in  going  East ;  after  getting  on 
the  Union  Pacific  and  traveling  a  little  while  he  finds  the  Chinamen 
succeeded  by  white  girls.  In  all  these  places  were  it  not  for  the  China- 
men we  would  have  white  girls  as  they  have  in  the  East,  and  they  would 
in  due  course  become  married  and  make  a  permanent  population. 

Q.  You  say  if  you  go  East,  after  awhile  you  fail  to  find  the  Chinese 
domestic,  and  meet  the  white  girl? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  difference  between  the  wages  of  thos 
two  where  they  join  in  the  Territories  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  The  essen 
tial  thing  about  Chinese  laborers  is  that  they  are  cheap  laborers;  tha 
they  work  for  a  little  less  than  the  whites.  Of  course  the  employment 
of  Chinese  must  be  more  profitable  to  the  employer  than  that  of  whites 
or  they  would  not  be  employed. 

Q.  Is  that  class  of  cheap  labor  a  benefit  ? — A.  Undoubtedly  it  is  ai 
injury. 

Q.  In  what  respect? — A.  By  reducing  the  rate  of  wages. 

Q.  Does  it  not  lower  the  price  of  the  articles  which  they  are  engagec 
in  producing? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  Explain  that,  Mr.  George. — A.  The  rate  of  wages  is  not,  I  think 
an  element  in  the  cost  of  production.  The  difference  between  labor 
saving^  machinery  and  cheap  labor  is  this :  the  effect  of  labor-saving 
machinery  is  primarily  upon  production  ;  the  effect  of  a  reduction  or 
increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  is  primarily  upon  distribution.  If  a  capi 
talist  can  get  a  labor-saving  machine  that  will  add  to  the  efficiency  o 
labor,  there  is  so  much  more  produced;  there  is  a  larger  fund  to  be 
divided  ;  but  if  you  merely  effect  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages,  the 
production  remains  the  same ;  you  get  more  for  your  share,  but  we  al 
get  less.  I  do  not  think,  as  far  as  the  production  of  a  country  is  con 
cerned,  that  the  rates  of  wages  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  The  capi 
tal  and  labor  of  a  country  will  always  be  invested  and  directed  toward 
those  pursuits  that  furnish  it  the  largest  remuneration  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion of  wages  is  merely  a  question  of  the  distribution  of  the  product 
between  the  parties  engaged  in  the  production. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  think  that  the  rate  of  wages  does  not  enter  into  the  cost  of 
production  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  into  the  real  cost ;  not  into  the  cost 
between  nations. 

Q.  Suppose  there  are  two  shoe  establishments  in  this  city,  one  em- 
ploying Chinese  labor,  25  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  other,  which  em- 
ploys white  labor.    The  shoes  of  the  one  establishment  in  that  case 
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would  cost  tbem,  so  far  as  labor  was  concerned,  25  per  cent,  less  ? — 
A.  Their  shoes  would  not  be  25  per  cent,  cheaper.  Their  labor  would  be 
25  per  cent,  cheaper. 

Q.  But  so  far  as  labor  enters  into  the  cost  of  manufacture,  it  would 
be  25  per  cent,  less  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  could  they  not  sell  at  a  lower  rate  and  make  the  same  profit 
if  the  other  establishment  was  employing  white  labor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  that  establishment  could  undersell  the  white  establish- 
ment ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  still  make  the  same  profit! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  case,  would  not  the  cost  of  the  labor  enter  into  the  cost  of 
the  manufactured  article  produced  ? — A.  Certainly;  but  the  aggregate 
production  of  the  country  would  be  no  greater,  and  in  the  long  run  I 
think  the  cost  of  making  shoes  would  be  increased,  for  it  is  a  noticeable 
lact — noticed  by  every  one  who  has  investigated  the  subject — that  the 
higher  priced  labor  is,  the  greater  is  its  efficiency.  You  go  from  here 
to  Calcutta.  You  want  to  get  a  little  piece  of  wood  put  in  the  deck, 
and  they  will  bring  ten  mechanics  to  put  it  in.  They  get  only  a  few 
cents  apiece;  but  it  is  cheaper  to  pay  an  American  mechanic  five  dollars 
to  do  the  work. 

Q.  He  would  do  the  same  work  in  less  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  not  be  the  cleaper  labor  in  that  case  ? — A.  Not  in  the 
long  run. 

Q.  If  Chinamen  would  do  twice  the  work,  you  could  afford  to  pay 
double  the  price,  and  it  would  not  be  cheap  labor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore  the  establishment  employing  Chinese  could  not  under- 
sell the  other  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  that  a  Chinaman  will  perform  the  same  amount  of  labor 
25  per  cent,  less  than  the  white  man,  does  not  that  enter  into  the  cost 
of  production  and  affect  the  price  of  the  article  in  the  market1? — A.  It 
would  affect  the  cost  of  production  as  between  the  producers  ;  it  would 
enable  the  man  who  employed  the  Chinese  to  undersell  the  man  who 
did  not  employ  the  Chinese  ;  but  it  would  not  decrease  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction so  far  as  the  whole  State  was  concerned— -that  is  to  say,  with  the 
same  number  of  men  working,  the  State  of  California  would  not  have 
more  to  sel  1. 

Q.  That  may  be — that  is  another  point  of  view ;  but  let  me  take  a»single 
article.  Suppose  that  to  manufacture  a  pair  of  boots  with  white  labor 
will  cost  a  dollar  and  with  Chinese  labor  it  will  cost  half  a  dollar.  There 
may  not  be  that  difference ;  but  I  am  supposing  there  is  that  difference. 
The  man  who  uses  Chinese  labor  could  sell  his  boots  for  half  a  dollar 
less  than  the  other  man  and  realize  the  same  profit  ! — A.  Yes ;  if  you 
put  those  figures. 

Q.  Suppose  it  costs  a  dollar  to  make  a  pair  of  boots  with  manual 
labor  in  the  old  way,  and  you  can  make  the  same  boots  with  machine- 
labor  for  half  a  dollar ;  the  man  who  employed  the  labor-saving  machine 
could  sell  his  boots  half  a  dollar  cheaper  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore  the  effect  of  a  labor-saving  machine  and  of  cheap  manual- 
labor  would  be  the  same  on  the  cost  of  production  J? — A.  No,  sir.  The 
effect  would  be  the  same  as  far  as  the  employer  was  concerned.  In  the  case 
of  the  labor-saving  machine  you  would  get  more  production  for  the  same 
amount  of  labor  ;  you  would  increase  the  efficiency  of  labor.  In  the  case 
of  the  reduction  of  wages  you  would  not  increase  the  efficiency  of  labor ; 
you  would  merely  decrease  the  share  in  the  product  which  the  laborer 
got. 

Q.  To  come  directly  to  the  point,  if  the  same  amount  of  labor  can  be 
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done  half  a  dollar  cheaper,  either  by  a  machine  or  by  employing  a  China- 
man, I  will  ask  you  if  that  does  not  enable  the  employer  to  sell  his  work 
half  a  dollar  cheaper  and  make  the  same  profit  ? .  What  is  the  difference 
in  the  principle  of  the  thing? — A.  I  have  been  trying  to  explain  the  dif- 
ference. It  might  be  the  same  so  far  as  the  employer  was  concerned, 
but  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  the  community  at  large.  For  instance, 
if  the  product  were  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  a  labor-saving 
machine  increased  that  amount  25  per  cent.,  you  would  have  a  product 
of  $125,000  to  be  divided  among  all  parties  concerned ;  but  if  you  merely 
reduce  the  rate  of  wages,  you  would  simply  have  your  product  of 
$100,000,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  employer  would  get  more 
and  the  employes  less  in  the  $100,000. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  The  price  would  be  regulated  by  the  sapply  and  demand,  instead 
of  the  product?  Is  that  your  idea  ? — A.  I  do  not  understand  the  dis- 
tinction you  make. 

Q.  The  product  of  the  person  producing  the  $125,000  would  depend 
upon  the  demand  in  the  sale  instead  of  upon  the  cost  of  production  ? — 
A.  They  are  all  elements.  Of  course  it  would  depend  upon  the  price  he 
could  get  for  it  as  well  as  the  cost  of  production.  In  other  words,  labor- 
saving  machinery  makes  the  whole  community  richer;  it  enables  us  to 
produce  more  with  the  same  amount  of  labor.  Eeduction  of  wages  does 
no  such  thing.  One  hundred  men  working  for  a  dollar  a  day  cannot 
produce  any  more  than  one  hundred  men  working  for  three  dollars  a 
day,  and  in  the  long  run  we  know  that  they  will  produce  less. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  The  employer  may  make  the  same  profit  or  he  may  make  more? — 
A.  But  the  community  at  large  will  be  poorer. 

By  Mr.  King  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  price  of  all  products,  manufacturing  and 
agricultural,  is  regulated  by  abundance  or  scarcity  ? — A.  The  ultimate 
thing,  of  course,  is  the  cost  of  production.  Of  course  there  may  be  a 
difference  any  time  in  demand  and  in  supply. 

Q.  For  instance,  labor-saving  machines  would  have  the  effect  to  re- 
duce tike  price  of  a  commodity  and  make  it  more  abundant? — A.  Yes; 
to  make  it  more  abundant. 

Q.  But  cheap  labor  would  not  have  the  effect  of  making  the  commod- 
ity more  abundant? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  would  not  have  the  same  effect  ? — A.  No. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  understand  this  gentleman's  idea  is,  that  with  the  labor-saving 
machine,  the  men  whose  labor  would  be  saved  in  that  particular  depart- 
ment would  be  employed  in  some  other,  so  that  the  aggregate  amount 
of  labor  by  the  machine  and  men  together  would  be  increased ;  but  I 
am  taking  the  case  of  a  particular  employment,  a  particular  manufact- 
ure. I  will  ask  my  friend  what  is  the  reason  that  an  English  yard  of 
cloth  can  be  manufactured  and  brought  to  this  country  and  sold  cheaper 
than  a  yard  of  cloth  manufactured  in  New  England  ? — A.  One  reason 
is  our  high  tariff.  We  could  make  cloth  a  good  deal  cheaper  were  it 
not  for  the  tariff.  Another  reason  is  that  we  can  do  something  better 
than  making  cloth. 

Q.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  a  tariff  to  protect  American  labor 
against  European  labor  ? — A.  It  is  not  necessary.     It  is  the  greatest 
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absurdity  in  which  any  nation  ever  indulged.  It  was  exploded  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  by  Adam  (Smith. 

Q.  You  thiuk,  then,  that  we  could  compete  successfully  with  Euro- 
pean manufacturers  where  they  pay  only  one-fourth  of  the  price  for 
labor  that  we  pay  ! — A.  We  do  not  want  to  compete  with  them.  If 
they  can  make  anything  cheaper  than  we  can,  let  them  make  it.  If 
tbey  give  it  to  us  for  nothing,  we  will  all  be  so  much  richer,  and  we  will 
not  have  to  do  any  work. 

Q.  That  may  be  your  idea  in  regard  to  the  value  of  a  tariff.  I  am 
asking  you  about  a  fact.  I  ask  you  if  they  cannot  manufacture  goods 
in  the  old  country,  where  they  have  cheaper  labor  than  we  have,  at  less 
price,  and  bring  them  here  and  undersell  us? — A.  I  think  not  on  account 
of  their  cheap  labor.  I  think  they  never  have  done  that  thing.  For 
instance,  take  the  building  of  ships,  I  think  Adam  Smith  and  Stuart 
Mill  certainly  indorsed  the  belief  that,  so  lar  as  the  building  of  snips 
is  concerned,  American  labor,  although  higher  paid,  is  really  cheaper, 
efficiency  considered,  than  English  labor.  Mr.  Brassey,  who  has  worked 
men  in  almost  all  countries  of  the  world,  states  as  the  result  of  his 
observation  that  the  highest  paid  labor  is  always  the  cheapest,  effi- 
ciency considered.  I  do  not  think  it  would  make  any  difference  in  re- 
gard to  the  export  trade,  the  interchange  of  the  productions  of  various 
nations,  what  rates  of  wages  are  paid.  For  instance,  in  a  natural  con- 
dition of  things,  we  will  here  in  this  country  do  that  thing  which  we 
can  do  most  profitably  owing  to  our  climate  and  soil,  the  amount  of  cap- 
ital we  have,  &c.  The  people  of  China  will  do  that  which  tbey  can  do 
the  most  profitably,  and  so  will  the  people  of  England.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  do  that.  No  matter  how  you  change  the  rate  of  wages,  those 
profitable  things  will  still  be  the  profitable  things,  the  other  conditions 
existing. 

By  Mr.  King: 

Q.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  or  not  labor  is  actually 
cheaper  in  England  than  it  is  here  ?— A.  No  ;  I  think  at  the  present  day 
labor  is  better  paid  in  England  than  here. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  a  short  time  ago  five  or  six  hundred  working- 
men  returned  there,  finding  employment  at  better  wages  in  England 
than  in  this  country  ? — A.  I  remember  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  stone- 
masons went  from  New  York  to  Greenock,  Scotland. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  trade! — A.  1  am  a  printer  by  trade. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  individual  cases  where  Chinese  have  been 
learning  that  trade,  the  setting  of  type  ? — A.  No.  I  know  they  are  em- 
ployed in  all  the  English  offices  in  the  East  as  compositors,  and  they 
make  excellent  compositors. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  East  ? — A.  I  mean  China  and  the  coun- 
tries coming  generally  under  the  designation  of  the  East. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  have  China- 
men set  all  the  type  in  the  newspaper  offices  of  San  Francisco  2 — A.  No, 
sir.  If  you  did  that,  I  do  not  know  who  you  would  get  to  read  the  papers 
by  and  by. 

Q.  And  write  all  the  editorials,  for  instance  1 — A.  I  think  they  could 
write  about  as  good  editorials  as  some  I  occasionally  see. 

Q.  I  believe  you  are  an  editor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not  have  them  set  all  the  type  and  write  all  the  editorials, 
as  well  as  make  all  the  cigars  and  boots  and  shoes  ?  If  they  are  a  ben- 
eiit  to  the  community,  why  not  let  them  be  a  benefit  to  the  printers 
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themselves? — A.  I  do  not  thiuk  any  man  says  they  are  a  benefit  to  the 
community. 

C*j.  I  understand  that  the  theory  is  advanced  by  those  who  are  in  favor 
of  Chinese  immigration  that  they  are  a  great  benefit  to  the  State,  and 
tbat  our  industries  are  carried  on  by  them  ? — A.  That  theory  will  not 
hold  water  a  minute,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  entertained  by  anybody 
who  ever  thought  upon  the  subject. 

Q.  Explain  that  theory  ? — A.  I  understand  the  theory  is  that  if  you 
get  type  set  so  much  less  a  thousand  you  produce  a  cheaper  newspaper ; 
if  you  get  boots  made  at  so  much  less,  you  produce  cheaper  boots ;  and 
if  you  raise  and  harvest  wheat  so  much  cheaper,  you  produce  cheaper 
flour  ;  so  that  Chinese  labor  is  really  a  benefit  to  all  classes  in  giving 
cheaper  commodities. 

Q.  That  is  the  argument  % — A.  That  is  the  theory. 

Q.  What  is  your  response  to  that  argument  1? — A.  I  do  not  think  that 
will  hold  water  a  minute.  It  seems  to  me,  in  the  first  place,  that  when 
we  speak  of  the  wages  of  labor,  we  generally  mean  the  wages  of  man- 
ual labor.  There  are  other  things  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. There  is  the  wages  of  the  superintendent,  and  rent,  which  is  a 
most  important  element. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  theory  of  protection  which  you  spoke  about 
a  few  minutes  ago  is  an  exploded  theory  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  there  ought  to  be  i'ree  trade  f — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  That  people  should  be  allowed  to  buy  where  they  can  the  cheap- 
est?—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ant 
say  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  carry  your  free-trade  doctrine  so  far  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  un- 
less you  give  men  what  I  call  absolute  free  trade,  and  then  1  will.  I 
indicated  what  I  thought  of  the  distinction  a  little  while  ago.  Between 
a  Chinaman  working  here  cheaply  and  a  Chinaman  working  cheaply  in 
China,  there  is  a  very  great  difference.  He  can  work  as  cheaply  as  he 
pleases  in  China,  and,  in  my  opinion,  only  benefit  us  if  we  exchange 
freely  with  him.  Here  he  only  injures  us.  If  their  race  there  works 
cheaply  and  exchanges  with  us,  it  really  adds  to  our  production.  Here 
he  affects  the  distribution  of  the  product  between  the  various  classes  by 
reducing  the  share  which  the  laborer  gets  and  increasing  the  share  of 
the  capitalist. 

Q.  As  this  is  a  sort  of  political  discussion,  allow  me  to  ask  you  if  you 
do  not  get  your  theory  mixed  ?  Are  you  not  now  proposing  to  protect 
American  labor  by  excluding  Chinese  cheap  labor  % — A.  That  certainly 
would  be  my  proposition. 

Q.  If  you  propose  to  protect  American  labor  by  excluding  cheap  Chi- 
nese labor,  what  is  the  difference  in  theory  between  excluding  a  cheap 
product  in  China  that  comes  in  contact  with  our  own  products  % — A.  I 
was  trying  to  explain  that  very  point. 

Q.  That  is  the  point  I  should  like  you  to  explain,  because  if  you  can 
do  that  you  can  answer  a  great  problem  which  we  have  been  discussing 
in  this  couutry  for  a  great  many  years. — A.  The  Chinaman  by  laboring 
in  China  cheaply  does  not  affect  the  rate  of  wages  here,  that  is,  he  does 
not  affect  the  distribution  of  our  product,  he  simply  affects  the  produc- 
tion. If  we  ship  a  cargo  of  flour  to  China  and  get  back  a  cargo  of  tea, 
the  more  tea  we  can  get  for  our  flour  the  better  we  are  off — the  greater 
is  the  aggregate  sum  that  we  have  to  divide  among  all  classes ;  but 
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when  the  Chinaman  comes  here  and  works  for  low  pages  the  effect  is  to 
make  u  great  many  other  men  also  work  for  low  wages  and  to  Lessen  the 
rate  of  wages  that  is  given  to  the  working  classes. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  understand  ii  I  can,  [perhaps  it  is  my  difficulty 
of  understanding,)  the  difference  in  principle  between  excluding  cheap 
labor  from  China,  keeping  it  out  of  this  country,  and  excluding  an  ar- 
ticle from  our  market  manufactured  more  cheaply  in  China  than  we  eau 
make  it  here?— A.  The  difference  is  this:  Excluding  the  cheap  labor 
would  prevent  the  reduction  of  wages;  excluding  the  cheap  product  has 
no  effect  on  wages  except  to  decrease  them. 

Q.  If  yon  admit  the  cheap  product  here  do  you  not  thereby  cutoff 
American  labor1? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Because  we  could  not  manufacture  the  same  article  and  come  in 
competition  with  the  cheap  article  from  China  I — A.  We  do  not  want 
to  do  that. 

Q.  Therefore  we  have  to  give  up  the  manufacture  of  that  article,  ami 
the  men  employed  in  that  labor  they  have  to  go  into  some  other,  and 
theeflect  is  just  the  same? — A.  It  is  not  the  same.  They  go  into  some- 
thing else  because  they  can  make  more  at  it.  For  instance,  we  make 
boots  and  shoes;  if  we  could  get  boots  and  shoes  cheaper  from  China, 
it  would  simply  be  the  same  amount  of  boots  and  shoes  as  is  made  for 
ourselves. 

Q.  Then  the  labor  employed  in  that  field  must  go  into  some  other 
field  .'—A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Suppose  in  that  other  field  the  same  competition  comes  in? — A. 
The  same  thing  cannot  come  in  forever. 

Q.  It  might  come  in  so  many  things  that  you  would  not  have  much 
room  for  your  labor. — A.  You  would  not  get  these  cheap  products,  then. 

Q.  That  is  your  question,  not  mine. — A.  I  say  they  would  not  give 
us  these  things  for  nothing,  aud  we  must  have  something  to  exchange 
tor  them.     Therefore  we  must  manufacture  some  things. 

Q.  But  you  must  manufacture  so  cheaply  that  you  can  exchange  and 
come  in  competition  with  other  countries;  and  suppose  labor  is  so  high 
that  you  cannot  do  that.  Are  you  not  traveling  in  a  circle  entirely  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not.  We  would  manufacture  the  thing  that  we  had 
peculiar  advantages  for  manufacturing.  For  instance,  we  raise  wheat 
better  than  China  and  betterthau  England  can,  because  we  have  plenty 
of  cheap  land.  We  can  dig  gold  better  than  they  can  in  England,  be- 
cause we  have  got  the  means.  We  can  make1  maple-sugar  because  we 
have  maple  trees  and  they  have  them  not  in  Chiua. 

By  Mr.  Piper: 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  working  and  mechanical  population 
of  San  Francisco  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  yon  well  acquainted  with  it?— A.  Yes,  sir;  pretty  well. 

Q.  Is  the  workiug  aud  mechanical  portion  of  this  community  a  re- 
spectable portion  of  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  the  largo  portion  of  the  white  population  I — A.  Yes,  £«r.  As 
to  the  character  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  Chinese  immigration,  in- 
stead of  being  confined  to  the  idle  and  dissolute  as  was  stated  here,  I 
do  not  know  any  man  who  really  thinks  for  himself  who  does  not  take 
that  view.  I  think  it  is  the  thinking  portion  of  the  community  who  are 
opposed  to  Chinese  immigration. 

Q.  How  do  the  mechanical  aud  laboring  portion  of  our  community 
live?     Have  they,  generally,  families  ? — A.  To  a  very  great  extent. 

Q.  Have  they  not  families  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  classes 
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of  our  community?  Is  there  not  a  greater  percentage  of  the  laboring 
and  mechanical  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  who  have  families,  than  the 
so-called  upper  class? — A.  I  am  not  competent  to  answer  the  question. 
I  think  the  proportion  is  quite  as  great  among  the  laboring  classes. 

Q.  How  do  our  mechanics  and  laboring  men,  our  operatives,  live 
generally? — A.  They  do  not  live  as  well  as  they  ought  to  live. 

Q.  Do  not  a  great  many  of  them  live  in  their  own  houses? — A.  A 
good  many  of  them  do.  The  number  who  do  of  course  in  proportion  is 
gradually  becoming  less  and  less. 

Q.  They  send  their  children  to  school,  I  presume? — A.  O,  yes;  they 
all  send  their  chMdren  to  school. 

Q.  Has  this  influx  of  Chinese  tended  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  la- 
bor?—A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Has  it  had  a  tendency  to  bring  white  labor  into  the  same  repute 
that  slavery  did  in  the  Southern  States? — A.  I  think  its  ultimate  effects 
are  precisely  the  same  upon  the  white  race  as  slavery. 

Q.  You  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  that  ? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  general  distrust  and  perturbation  among  the  me- 
chanical portion  of  this  community  in  relation  to  Chinese  labor  ?  Is  it 
not  heldm  terrorem  over  them  by  their  employers  that  if  they  do  not 
submit  to  their  exactions  as  to  price  of  labor,  they  will  employ  Chi- 
nese?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  fact? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  one  reason  why  some 
of  the  employers  really  favor  Chinese  immigration;  it  gives  them  a 
rod. 

Q.  So  that  they  may  subjugate  the  American  or  white  laborers  to  their 
prices  and  demands  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  effect  is  to  break  the  power  of 
trades  unions  and  workingmeu's  combinations. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  which  was  asked  the  previous  wit- 
ness. I  wish  you  to  explain,  if  you  have  an  idea  upon  the  matter,  what 
the  difference  to  the  laborer  is  between  receiving  generous  wages  and 
poor  wages,  even  if  he  can  live  proportionally  on  each  ? — A.  Do  you 
mean  that  the  wages  will  buy  the  same  ? 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  wages  will  buy  the'same  amount,  what  is  the 
difference  between  giving  labor  three  dollars  a  day  and  ten  cents  a  day  ? 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  can  buy  the  same  amount  with  ten  cents  a 
day  that  he  can  with  three  dollars,  but  proportionally  the  same.  The 
American  system  of  labor  is  to  pay  pretty  generously.  That  has  been 
the  idea  from  all  time.  Circumstances  perhaps  have  modified  it  some- 
what. The  Asiatic  system  is  to  pay  extremely  low  wages.  The  cooly 
in  China  can  live  on  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  a  day  and  buy  all 
he  needs  and  wants.  Query,  whether  it  is  better  that  the  American 
laborer  should  live  on  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  cents  a  day,  if  he 
can  do  so,  or  that  he  should  receive  three  dollars  a  day  even  if  it  costs 
much  more  to  buy  food,  clothing,  &c.  ? — A.  If  he  receives  high  wages,  of 
course  it  is  better  for  him,  if  the  cost  of  living  is  the  same — if  the  pur- 
chasing power  is  the  same.  There  is  no  difference  whatever  between  ten 
cents  a  day  and  three  dollars  a  day  if  ten  cents  will  buy  as  much  as  three 
dollars.    If  three  dollars  buys  more,  higher  wages  are,  therefore,  better. 

Q.  As  it  is  always  supposed  that  in  wages  there  is  some  surplus  saved 
to  the  laborer,  is  not  the  proportion  likely  to  be  greater  where  the 
laborer  receives  three  dollars  a  day  than  where  he  receives  twenty-five 
cents  a  day? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  therefore  he  has  a  greater  profit  to  lay  up  for  sickness,  &c.  % — 
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A.  There  is  more  disposition  to  do  so.  The  Irish  iii  their  own  country 
were  described  some  years  ago,  in  the  last  generation  at  least,  as  idle, 
worthless,  and  improvident.  When  they  come  to  this  country,  we  find 
them  saving  and  frugal,  especially  in  this  city.  I  do  not  think  any  class 
has  got  possession  of  more  wealth  with  less  opportunities  than  the  Irish 
of  this  city.  You  find  it  the  same  way  in  regard  to  the  Italians.  The 
character  we  long  had  of  the  Italians  was  the  same  that  we  had  of 
the  Irish  in  their  own  country.  They  come  to  this  country  and  get  a 
chance  to  lay  by  a  little,  and  it  makes  them  prosperous. 

Q.  Because  they  get  higher  wages? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Which  encourages  provident  habits? — A.  Certainly,  and  discour- 
ages dissipation. 

Q.  To  your  mind,  that  is  an  argument  against  cheap  labor?— A.  Un- 
doubtedly. Cheap  labor  means  the  degradation  of  the  working  classes. 
It  means  their  reduction  ultimately  to  the  same  standard  as  the  Chinese. 
The  reason  why  the  Chinese  are  in  this  condition  is  because  they  have 
been  forced  to  work  for  low  wages  from  immemorial  time. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  about  printers.  I  believe  you  stated  that 
you  are  a  printer? — A.  I  am  a  printer. 

Q.  Do  the  printers  here  have  a  union  ? — A.  They  used  to  have  a 
union  ;  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  one  now. 

Q.  Do  they  not  have  one  now  ? — A.  It  is  not  as  compact  and  strong  as 
it  was.  They  have  a  sort  of  an  association,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it 
is  as  strong  as  the  old  union. 

Q.  The  printers  have  a  union  in  this  and  every  other  city  ? — A.  I  am 
not  certain  whether  they  call  it  a  union  or  not.  The  printers'  union  was 
broken  up  here  some  years  ago. 

Q.  What  was  the  primary  object  of  the  union? — A.  The  primary  ob- 
ject, of  course,  was  to  keep  up  wages,  bury  the  dead,  help  the  sick,  and 
bring  the  members  together. 

Q.  Do  they  have  certain  regulations  in  regard  to  the  number  of  ap- 
prentices that  may  be  taken  ? — A.  I  cannot  speak  of  it  as  it  exists  at  this 
time.     I  think  not  now  ;  formerly  they  had  such  regulations. 

Q.  Have  other  trades-unions  provisions  of  that  kind,  limitations 
upon  the  number  of  operatives  that  may  be  taken? — A.  I  think  in  this 
city  none  that  are  really  effective.  I  do  not  know  of  any  trade  that  has 
really  a  strong  trades-union,  such  as  the  printers'  union  used  to  be,  or 
as  the  hatters'  union  was.  Wherever  there  is  a  strong  trades-union  they 
generally  adopt  some  such  rule  as  that. 

Q.  In  limiting  the  number  of  printers,  that  is  done  with  a  view  of 
keeping  down  the  number  of  operatives? — A.  Not  so  much  that  as  to 
prevent  employers  from  taking  in  a  lot  of  j)oys,  learning  them  but  a 
portion  of  the  trade,  enough  to  make  them  useful  for  the  time,  and  keep- 
ing them  doing  that  kind  of  work. 

Q.  It  is  done  to  prevent  too  great  competition  in  the  labor?— A.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons. 

Q.  And  thus  keep  up  the  price  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Pixley: 

Q.  It  was  stated  here  by  the  other  side  that  the  general  opinion  of 
our  intelligent  people  favor  the  immigration  of  Chinese.  What  is  your 
opinion  in  refereuce  to  that  as  to  the  intelligent  and  conservative  and 
wealthy  classes  ?  Do  those  who  are  not  interested  in  making  money 
out  of  Chinese  labor  favor  or  disfavor  the  continued  immigration  in 
large  numbers  of  Chinese? — A.  They  are  generally  opposed  to  it  j  that  is. 
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those  who,  as  you  say,  are  not  interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  Chi- 
nese labor. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  intelligent  thinking  classes  now  of  all  grades  of 
society1? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  better  disinterested  popular  opinion  of  this  city  and  com- 
munity is  opposed  to  Chinese  immigration"?— A.  Yes,  sir.     I  think  the 
wealth,  though,  is  generally  in  favor  of  it. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  How  many  Chinese  have  we  in  this  city  ? — A.  Your  previous  wit- 
nesses are  probably  better  informed  than  I  am  upon  that  point. 

Q.  About  how  many? — A.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  except  from 
such  statements  as  you  have  received  here,  which  I  presume  are  correct  ; 
30,000,  or  something  like  that  number. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  are  laborers,  mechanics,  artisans,  and  so  on, 
and  how  many  of  them  are  idle,  in  your  opinion  I— A.  The  majority  of 
them  are  at  work,  of  course. 

Q.  They  are  industrious  people  generally  ? — A.  They  are  industrious 
people  generally.    They  have  their  idle  classes. 

Q.  You  are  not  sticking  type  at  present"? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not 
stuck  any  type  for  ten  years. 

Q.  Do  you  publish  any  paper  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  your  paper  ? — A.  The  Evening  Post. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  Irish,  German,  or  Italian  who  comes  to  this 
country  and  sees,  under  our  ways  of  doing  things,  a  chance  to  better 
his  condition,  and  while  he  has  been  indolent  at  home,  he  becomes  a 
worker  here.  Do  you  mean  this  State,  this  coast,  or  the  United  States  "? 
— A.  I  mean  the  United  States  generally,  or  any  other  new  country. 
You  will  rind  the  same  state  of  things  in  Canada  or  in  Australia. 

Q.  Would  you  abrogate  all  our  treaty  relations  now  between  China 
and  the  United  States  to  cure  this  difficulty  t — A.  I  would  take  out  the 
clause  which  permitted  the  immigration  of  Chinese  to  this  country. 

Q.  That  is  the  fifth  clause"? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  government  to  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  objection  on  their  part  to  abro- 
gating the  whole  treaty  f — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  abrogate 
the  whole  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  have  any  objection  t— A.  The  Chinese  t 
No. 

Q.  Did  we  not  force  that  treaty  upon  them,  section  after  section  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  occupy  an  official  position  here,  I  understand  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  State  or  municipal  1 — A.  State. 

Q.  What  is  that  position  % — A.  Inspector  of  gas-meters. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  Chinese  are  industrious  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  is  their  character  as  laborers?  Are  they  skillful  laborers  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they  are  very  skillful  laborers. 

Q.  Do  they  learn  trades  readily  f — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  they  make  good  mechanics  ? — A.  I  think  they  would.  We  had 
no  opportunity  of  seeing  them  as  mechanics.  As  operatives  I  guess 
they  mike  the  best  in  the  world ;  that  is,  as  factory  operatives,  tending 
machinery,  any  manual  labor  requiring  skill. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Pixley's  statement  the  first  day  of  our  session  I 
— A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 
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Q.  Do  you  subscribe  to  the  opinion  that  their  excellence  as  laborers 
and  their  intelligence  is  one  of  the  chief  objections  to  their  admission  to 
fcbis  country  ? — A.  My  chief  objection  is  that  their  standard  of  comfort 
is  lower  than  th*it  of  our  people. 

Q.  They  consume  less? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  their  excellence  as  laborers,  and  their  skill  and  the 
facility  with  which  they  take  up  new  employments,  as  an  objectiou  ?— A. 
In  that  connection,  yes.  It  enables  them  to  go  one  after  another  into  all 
the  trades  and  occupations,  and  reduce  wages  in  each,  and  ultimately 
the  effect  will  be  to  drive  out  our  laboring  white  population  entirely. 
By  Mr.  King: 

Q.  You  say  that  in  your  opinion  the  Chinese  government  would  not 
object  to  the  abrogation  of  that  clause  of  the  treaty  which  allows  immi- 
gration here  ? — A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  If  that  clause  should  be  abrogated,  do  you  think  they  would  insist 
on  the  abrogation  of  the  entire  treaty  ? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  they  found  this  a  profitable  market  for 
their  products  they  would  wish  to  contiuue  the  treaty  so  far  as  it  related 
to  commerce1? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  Chinese  government  has  any 
relations  with  the  outside  world,  of  its  own  wish.  We  forced  the  open- 
ing of  the  ports,  and  we  forced  the  extension  of  the  treaty  upon  them. 
By  Mr.  Piper: 

Q.  You  think  that  was  a  mistaken  policy  on  our  part? — A.  Not  at  all 
The  more  trade  we  have  with  China  the  better  for  us.     I  think  the  only 
mistake  is  in  opening  the  doors  to  the  Chinese  population. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Were  there  any  more  Chinese  who  came  here  in  the  year  1852,  the 
year  before  the  treaty, than  any  year  since,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  ? — 
A.  I  cannot  say,  but  I  think  it  is  very  probable;  for  in  the  early, 
opening  of  the  gold-fields  there  was  a  grand  rush  to  California. 

Q.  There  were  over  20,000  in  that  year,  and  the  largest  number  since 
has  been  19,000,  as  shown  by  the  statistics.  Did  the  immigration  not 
continue  along  from  20,000  to  7,000,  8,000.  and  9,000  down  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  treaty,  as  shown  by  the  statistics? — A.  I  cannot  remember 
the  statistics  just  now. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  is  about  the  fact  of  the  case  ? — A.  I  pre- 
sume so. 

Q.  For  several  years  after  the  treaty,  was  there  any  particular  influx 
of  Chinamen  until  the  Pacific  Railroad  builders  imported  large  numbers 
of  them  under  labor-contracts  ? — A.  My  opinion  of  the  treaty  is,  that  it 
amounts  to  nothing  at  all  except  as  an  excuse  to  tie  our  hands  and  pre- 
vent us  from  keeping  out  these  Chinamen. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  they  come  on  account  of  the  treaty  ? — A.  O,  no. 

Q.  But  that  it  may  be  a  restriction  to  legislative  action  ? — A.  That  is 
all. 

Q.  Suppose  it  is  the  fact  that  a  law  of  Congress,  passed  subsequently 
to  a  treaty,  is  superior  to  a  treaty  and  can  repeal  it,  how  are  our  hands 
fettered  ?  Suppose  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  a 
leading  decision,  has  decided  that  a  law  of  Congress,  inconsistent  with 
a  treaty,  repeals  the  treaty  pro  tanto;  that  the  treaty  does  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  any  law  that  it  sees  fit  ? — A. 
Then  the  treaty  would  have  no  effect. 

Q.  Has  there  been  that  decision  in  the  case  of  differential  duties  on 
hemp  from  Russia,  secured  by  treaty  ? — A.  It  is  self-evident  that  if  the 
treaty  accomplishes  nothing,  it  accomplishes  nothing. 
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By  Mr.  PiXLEY : 

Q.  From  Genoa,  in  Italy,  there  comes  a  large  class  of  fishermen  to  this 
coast  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Chinese  compete  in  the  fisheries  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  effect,  then,  would  this  information  from  their  countrymen 
here  have  upon  Italian  immigration  ? — A.  Very  great ;  if  this  industry 
is  affected  by  Chinese,  of  course  it  would  tend  to  reduce  it. 

Q.  From  Lombardy,in  Northern  Italy,  comes  a  large  amount  of  Italian 
gardeners.  The  Chinese  compete  in  that  industry.  What  is  the  effect, 
then,  upon  the  people  of  Lombardy  touching  immigration  ? — A.  Of 
course  the  effect  is  to  reduce  the  temptation  for  them  to  come  to  this 
country. 

Q.  The  Germans  formerly  manufactured  all  our  domestic  cigars. 
When  I  say  all,  I  mean  they  had  that  trade. —  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Chinese  have  obtained  that  trade.  What  is  the  effect,  then, 
upon  the  cigar-maker  of  Germany  ?  Would  he  be  as  liable  to  come  to 
this  country  as  though  the  Germans  had  the  trade  here  ? — A.  I  think 
not. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  same  in  reference  to  washing?  The  women  formerly 
did  the  washing  of  our  coast.  That  is  now  done  by  the  Chiuese.  Then 
what  effect  does  that  have  on  the  laboring  families  of  the  East  who 
might  desire  to  make  their  homes  here1? — A.  It  gives  less  opportunity 
for  young  women  to  get  employment. 

Q.  It  takes  from  them  that  inducement  to  come  here  ? — A.  Of  course. 

Q.  And  so  on  in  regard  to  various  trades  as  to  the  effect  upon  foreign 
immigration  and  eastern  immigration  ? — A.  Certainly. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  Why  is  the  Italian  immigration  preferable  to  the  Chinese  ? — A. 
They  are  of  a  different  race.  The  Italians  are  of  the  same  stock  that  we 
are,  and  have  come  to  their  present  pitch  by  a  slow  course  of  develop- 
ment for  thousands  of  years. 

Q.  They  are  a  higher  civilization  ? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  same  objection  would  apply  to  any  lower  civili- 
zation as  to  the  Chinese  1 — A.  Undoubtedly. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Following  out  that  line  of  interrogatory,  do  the  Italians  assimilate 
with  us  and  become  a  part  and  portion  of  our  body-politic  ? — A.  Un- 
doubtedly. 

Q.  Do  they  become  citizens  and  take  upon  themselves  the  duties  of 
citizens  ?— A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  so  of  the  Irish,  the  Germans,  and  all  others  of  the  European 
family  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  time  do  they  so  assimilate  with  us  that  they  are  American?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  are  all  of  that  stock,  are  we  not  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  there  is  a  difference  in  that  respect  between  Chinese 
immigrants  and  that  race  or  family  of  which  we  can  make  citizens  % — A. 
Of  course. 

Q.  Your  attention  has  been  called  mainly  to  the  money-making  feature 
of  immigration.  I  will  ask  you  if,  in  your  opinion,  there  are  not  loftier 
and  larger  considerations  in  comparison  with  which  the  opportunity  of 
money-making,  or  the  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  is  not  higher? 
In  other  words,  is  it  everything  for  a  State  simply  to  make  money  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  Explain  that.— A.  Sir  William  Jones  explains  it  better  than  any- 
body else  in  that  little  note  of  his,  "  What  constitutes  a  state f  "  A  state 
is  not  cities,  nor  money,  nor  rich  plantations ;  the  state  is  the  people. 
The  ultimate  effect  of  an  immigration  such  as  the  Chinese  would  be  to 
have  a  community  composed  of  but  the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor.  It 
would  be  a  condition  of  society  such  as  exists  to-day  iu  British  India, 
where  the  few  white  men  who  are  there  ride  in  palanquins,  and  are 
waited  on  by  dozeus  of  servants,  while  all  the  work  is  performed  by  an 
inferior  class.  It  would  be  the  same  state  of  things  that  existed  in  the 
Southern  States  prior  to  the  war. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  that  would  not  be  destructive  to  our  whole  politi- 
cal system  9 — A.  Undoubtedly  ;  utterly  destructive. 

Q.  Then  this  immigration  brings  with  it  elements  of  destruction  to 
our  political  and  social  fabric,  in  your  opinion? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  to  the  extent  Chinese  immigration  is  encouraged,  to  that 
extent  the  difficulty  is  increased  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  the  extent  that  it  is  discouraged,  to  that  extent  our  own 
family  is  encouraged  and  protected  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  You  say  it  is  a  fact  that  a  class  of  citizens  are  here  from  Italy  as 
fishermen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  not  an  industrious,  thriving  class  of  citizens  generally  ? 
— A.  1  think  so. 

Q.  And  in  many  instances  property-owners,  having  nice  homes'? — A. 
I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  find  them  members  of  anti-cooly  leagues  generally  ?— A.  I 
do  not  know  about  that.  I  know  there  is  a  very  strong  anti-Chinese 
feeling  among  them. 

Q.  It  is  not  organized  ? — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Italian  fisherman  and  the  Chinese  fisher- 
man do  not  come  in  contact  with  each  other  ?  Is  not  the  Italian  the 
deep-sea  fisherman  outside  ! — A.  No,  sir  j  the  Italians  fish  the  bay  all 
over. 

Q.  Generally,  do  not  their  boats  go  outside  f— A.  Some  may  go  out- 
side, but  1  think  they  are  inside  also. 

Q.  There  is  no  suffering  among  them  by  this  competition  that  you 
know  of? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  They  are  a  well-to-do  class  % — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  this  competition 
has  not  yet  produced  its  final  result. 

Q.  It  has  been  going  on  twenty  years  ? — A.  No  ;  not  as  it  is  going  on 
now.    Twenty  years  ago  we  had  the  richest  country  the  world  ever  saw. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  Suppose  the  laws  permitted  the  Chinese  to  become  citizens,  do  you 
thiuk  that  would  make  any  difference  1 — A.  I  think  if  they  could  make 
anything  by  it  they  would" become  citizens.  I  think,  for  instance,  men 
like  our  railroad  magnates,  who  have  more  or  less  interest  in  politics 
and  have  Chinese  in  their  employ,  would  be  very  anxious  to  have  them 
become  citizens. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  as  a  race,  they  would  make  fit  citizens  % — A.  O, 
no;  I  have  not  the  slightest  comprehension  that  they  would  ;  it  is  totally 
foreign  to  their  ideas. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  they  could  be  made  such  % — A.  O,  no. 
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Q.  You  think  it  would  be  an  injury  to  our  civilization  to  incorporate 
them  with  us  ? — A.  It  would  be  utterly  destructive. 
By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  For  what  reason  do  you  think  our  railroad  magnates  would  like 
to  have  them  become  citizens  and  voters? — A.  Simply  because,  iu  tbe 
first  place,  it  would  give  them  the  direct  control  of  a  large  number  of 
votes,  and  in  the  next  place  its  general  effect  would  be  to  increase  the 
power  of  money  in  politics. 

Q.  You  think  they  would  have  them  vote  their  way  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  They  would  not  have  many  of  them  vote  for  me,  would  they  ? — A. 
I  do  not  think  you  would  get  many  votes  from  them. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Do  many  of  these  Chinese  attempt  to  become  citizens  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  there  not  great  alarm  in  this  community  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  Congress  because  the  Chinese  were  applying  to  be 
naturalized  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  there  never  was  any  alarm  of  that 
in  this  community. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  of  the  application  to  Congress  at  the  last 
session  to  change  the  law  ? — A.  To  prevent  future  danger. 

Q.  Were  there  any  lithographs  here  representing  Chinese  occupying 
the  position  of  judges,  mandarins,  &c.  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  editorials  in  our  papers  calling  attention  to  the 
danger  of  being  governed  by  Chinese  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Because  they  were  all  getting  naturalized  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  those 
dangers  are  looked  on  as  iu  the  future.  I  have  not  heard  anybody  say 
that  there  is  any  clanger  of  the  Chinese  rushing  now  down  to  the  courts 
and  becoming  naturalized. 

Q.  No,  because  the  door  was  shut;  but  how  was  it  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  session  of  Congress? — A.  I  think  there  was  no  fear 
that  there  would  be  many  Chinese  voting  at  the  presidential  election 
this  year. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  that  j  they  would  have  to  declare  their  in- 
tentions for  a  year  beforehand ;  but  were  they  not  declaring  their  in- 
tentions to  become  citizens  ? — A.  I  think  to  some  extent  they  were  de- 
claring their  intention. 

Q.  Was  it  not  done  to  a  great  extent — enough  to  produce  considera- 
ble alarm  among  those  who  were  opposed  to  it? — A.  If  so,  I  did  not 
hear  of  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  Chinese  as  deficient  in  intellect  as  compared 
with  the  white  race  ? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  You  think  they  have  not  got  the  capacity  to  become  voters  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  and  I  think  the  fact  that  they  have  been  stationary  for  so 
many  thousands  of  years  is  pretty  good  proof  of  that.  What  the  race 
itself  is  capable  of  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  problems  of  the  future, 
to  my  mind.  There  is  an  awakening  going  on  in  Japan  now  fraught 
with  interest,  but  the  Chinese  seem  to  be,  though  of  the  same  general 
stock,  quite  a  different  people. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Chinese  incapable  of  learning  our  language  ? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  them  incapable  of  understanding  our  institutions? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  them  deficient  in  all  those  qualities  that  have  given 
us  our  institutions— regard  for  personal  liberty,  dislike  of  arbitrary 
power,  regard  for  law,  and  personal  independence. 
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Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  there  are  not  some  of  'the  white  races  in  Europe 
subject  to  the  same  objection,  who  adhere  to  despotism  as  faithfully  as 
the  Chinese  ? — A.  No,  I  think  not;  I  think  there  are  among  the  white 
races  in  Europe  classes  who  favor  despotism  for  its  own  sake,  or  rather 
for  the  sake  of  what  they  believe  to  be  a  strong  government. 

Q.  What  is  your  understanding  in  regard  to  Chinese  students  in  our 
colleges  H  Do  they  not  acquire  the  sciences  with  equal  facility  with 
white  boys  f— A.  I  think  not ;  I  think  they  are  like  the  negroes,  as 
I  have  been  told;  that  is,  up  to  a  certain  point  they  learn  very  fast,  but 
beyond  that  point  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  go. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  negro  also  deficient  in  natural  intelligence  % — A. 
So  I  have  been  told  by  those  who  have  had  experience  in  teaching  them, 

Q.  You  think  that,  like  the  negro,  the  Chinese  are  incapable  of  attain- 
ing a  high  state  of  civilization  % — A.  They  are  incapable  of  attaining  the 
state  of  civilization  the  Caucasian  is  capable  of. 

Q.  You  would  make  the  same  objection  to  the  introduction  of  the 
negro  to  civilization  as  to  the  introduction  of  *the  Chinese  on  that 
ground  % — A.  I  would  have  the  same  objection  to  the  introduction  of 
the  negro  as  to  the  importation  of  the  Chinese. 

Q.  How  about  those  who  are  here  % — A.  The  difference  between  the 
negro  and  the  Chinaman  is  that  the  number  of  negroes  in  the  country 
is  fixed,  while  the  number  of  Chinese  may  be  increased  indefinitely. 

Q.  Is  not  the  condition  of  the  Chinese  the  result  of  their  institutions, 
in  great  part,  as  the  condition  of  many  of  the  white  races  in  Europe  is 
the  result  of  their  institutions? — A.  Of  course;  but  it  is  not  the  result 
of  their  institutions  for  the  last  twenty  years  or  for  the  last  hundred 
years.     It  is  the  result  of  their  institutions  for  thousands  of  years. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  Are  not  their  institutions  the  growth  of  their  own  people "? — A.  To 
a  certain  extent.     Is  it  not  Montesquieu  who  says  that  in  the  beginning 
of  empires  mau  makes  institutions  and  afterward  institutions  make  the 
man  ?    There  is  an  action  and  reaction. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  in  regard  to  the  character  of  Chinese  learn- 
ing ? — A.  Generally. 

Q.  What  is  regarded  as  learning  among  the  Chinese  1 — A.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  books  of  Confucius  and  some  of  their  other  philosophers. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Menciusf— A.  Yes. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Are  they  not  mathematicians  1 — A.  I  think  not.  I  think  in  all  the 
progressive  sciences  they  are  deficient.  Chinese  learning  merely  con- 
sists in  knowing  by  rote  a  lot  of  moral  and  political  maxims,  and  the 
mau  who  knows  the  most  of  these  is  the  best-educated  man. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  Chinese  who  come  here,  the  common 
Chinese,  are,  to  some  extent,  acquainted  with  mathematics? — A.  If  you 
mean  by  mathematics  the  ability  to  count  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  to 
perform  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic — addition,  division,  and  sub- 
traction— I  think  they  are. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  Aud  silence  ? — A.  Yes ;  and  silence. 
19  c  i 
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By  Mr.  Bee  :  * 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  one  who  could  not  read  and  write  ? — A.  I  think 
they  can  all  read  and  write. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  the  table  of  illiteracy  at  the  State's  prison  ? — A. 

¥o,  sir.    I  think  if  the  Chinese  continue  to  come  here  very  long,  there 

will  be  a  good  many  of  our  people  who  cannot  read  and  write. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  a  large  number  of  Chinese  students  have 

graduated  in  our  eastern  colleges  % — A.  I  know  there  have  been  some 

Chinese  graduates  there. 

By  Mr.  Sargent  : 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  naturalization  law.  Are  you  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  before  the  Eevised  Statutes  were  published,  the 
naturalization  law  excluded  Mongolians  ;  that  there  was  an  error  in  the 
revision  of  the  statutes  by  which  that  clause  was  left  out,  which  was 
supplied  at  the  last  Congress  by  putting  it  back  when  the  error  was  dis- 
covered % — A.  I  am  not  very  well  informed  about  that.  I  have  never 
examined  it  carefully,  and  all  I  know  about  it  is  general — not  enough  to 
make  my  testimony  of  any  value. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  representations  sent  to  Congress  by  anybody, 
that  the  error  occurred,  and  the  necessity  to  fix  it,  or  was  it  the  move- 
ment of  Senators  and  members  there,  who  made  the  correction,  they  ob- 
serving it  ?-— A.  I  am  not  well  enough  informed  about  that  matter  to 
make  my  testimony  of  any  value. 

Henry  H.  Haight  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Question.  You  are  an  old  resident  of  this  State  % — Answer.  I  am. 

Q.  You  have  been  governor  of  the  State  for  four  years? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  is  it  desirable  or  otherwise\o  limit  by  proper 
legislation  the  immigration  of  Chinese  to  this  coast? — A.  I  think  it  is 
desirable  to  check  it. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  general  reasons  that  lead  you  to  this  conclusion  ? 
— A.  The  reasons  that  operate  most  strongly  upon  my  mind  are  those  of 
a  political  and  moral  character.  When  I  use  the  word  "political,"  I  do  not 
use  it,  of  course,  in  a  partisan  sense.  I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  to 
have  any  considerable  class  of  people  in  the  country  who  cannot  be  in- 
trusted with  the  ballot.  The  Chinese,  as  we  all  understand  here,  (and 
on  that  subject  I  think  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  whatever,)  are 
unfit  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise. 

Q.  And  why  unfit  % — A.  They  have  no  conception  whatever  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities attending  the  exercise  of  that  duty  under  a  republican  gov- 
ernment, and  their  votes  would  be  controlled  by  the  use  of  money,  and  in 
small  amounts  probably;  that  is,  the  amount  per  capita  that  it  would  re- 
quire to  throw  the  vote  one  way  or  the  other  would  be  small.  In  other 
words,  their  votes  would  be  bought  and  paid  for  beyond  all  question.  There 
can  certainly  be  no  doubt  whatever  on  that  subject  if  they  were  allowed 
to  vote.  You  might,  therefore,  just  as  well  vote  so  many  quadrupeds 
exactly  as  to  permit  the  Chinese  to  vote.  I  think  it  is  a  very  great  mis- 
fortune— I  suppose  we  all  agree  on  that  subject — to  this  country  that 
the  negroes  were  origiually  imported  into  the  Southern  State's.  We 
suffered  from  that  cause  until  it  finally  culminated  in  a  war.  There  was 
the  same  class  of  reasons  then  urged  in  favor  of  the  importation  of  the 
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African.  There  was  a  material  gain  to  the  country  undoubtedly  for  a 
period  of  years  by  the  use  of  that  labor  in  the  South,  but  it  would  have 
been  very  much  better  for  us  to  have  been  without  that  labor  than  to 
have  experienced  the  evils  that  resulted  from  it  afterward.  However 
that  may  be,  without  digressing  in  matters  perhaps  somewhat  foreign, 
it  seems  to  me  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  among  intelligent 
men  that  it  is  undesirable  to  have  any  class  of  people  in  the  country, 
under  institutions  like  ours,  who  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  ballot ;  in 
other  words,  who  cannot  participate  in  the  government  of  the  country. 
That  is  the  first  reason  which  operates  upon  my  mind.  Then,  agaiu,  the 
vices  of  paganism  which  the  Chinese  have  are  very  difficult  to  be  non- 
aged satisfactorily  under  our  institutions.  We  have  not  any  strong 
central  authority.  Our  police  is  necessarily  defective,  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  created,  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  and  then  to  the 
small  amount  of  power  which  it  is  allowed  to  exercise  under  our  gov- 
ernment. Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  these  vices  that  infect  the 
Chinese  quarter  in  the  way  of  correction.  When  I  was  in  office,  accord- 
ing to  my  recollection,  the  percentage  of  Chinese  criminals  in  the  State's 
prison  was  larger  than  the  percentage  of  any  other  class  ;  but  that  was 
simply  a  question  of  percentage.  It  was  slightly  larger  in  proportion  to 
the  population  than  tbe  number  of  white  convicts,  but  that,  of  course, 
has  no  very  great  weight,  because,  as  Judge  Blake  has  stated  here,  it 
might  arise  from  incidental  circumstances  possibly. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  table  of  illiteracy  of  prisoners  published  an- 
nually, showing  how  mauy  could  read  and  write,  and  how  many  China- 
men there  were  who  could  not  read  and  write  % — A.  I  do  not  recollect 
that.  When  I  was  in  office  we  established  a  school  in  the  prison  for  the 
first  time,  and  some  of  the  Chinese,  and  white  convicts  also,  resorted  to 
it  for  instruction  in  reading  and  writing.  I  suppose  they  are  still  taught 
in  the  prison. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  You  stated  that  there  were  two  motives,  political  and  moral.  You 
have  stated  pretty  fully  your  views  upon  the  political  question.  Now, 
how  as  to  the  moral  results  upon  our  civilization  ? — A.  There  is  a  vicious 
element  here  which  comes  from  Hong-Kong.  I  believe  nearly  the  whole 
of  our  Chinese  immigration  is  from  the  port  of  Hong-Kong,  a  British 
port,  as  I  understand  it.  There  is  a  vicious  element  that  comes  over 
from  that  port,  and  they  have  certain  vices  which  it  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  prevent  and  punish  than  among  the  whites.  They  have  been 
engaged  systematically  in  the  importation  of  prostitutes  to  my  per- 
sonal knowledge.  I  have  been  applied  to  by  the  Chinese  who  have 
been  engaged  in  that  business  to  assist  them  professionally  by  applying 
for  writs  of  habeas  corpus  to  get  hold  of  women,  which  of  course  I  de- 
clined to  do.  I  see,  from  things  that  come  under  my  notice  profes- 
sionally, that  it  is  a  regular  business.  There  are  some  eight  or  ten  who 
are  engaged  in  it  who  waited  upon  me  at  one  time  and  requested  me  to 
help  them. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Governor,  suppose  our  laws  prohibited  immigrants  from  Europe 
becoming  citizens  of  our  couutry,  but  allowed  them  to  come  just  as  it 
allows  Chinese,  what  effect  would  that  have  probably  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  immigration  from  Europe  ? — A.  It  would  be  somewhat  diffi- 
cult, perhaps,  to  say,  because  the  great  mass  of  those  that  come  from 
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Europe  come  to  better  their  pecuniary  condition  undoubtedly.  It  might 
perhaps  keep  away  a  percentage  of  immigrants,  though  I  do  not  know- 
that  it  would  be  so. 

Q.  As  you  are  being  asked  for  your  opinions,  I  will  ask  you  if  the 
prospect  of  becomiug  citizens  of  our  couutry  and  having  civil  and  po- 
litical rights  here  does  not  encourage  a  better  class  of  immigrants  from 
Europe  than  we  would  otherwise  get  f — A.  I  think  it  is  very  likely  that 
it  does.  The  prospect  of  becoming  citizens,  and  of  having  a  voice  in 
the  Government,  and  of  enjoying  liberty  in  that  way  is  an  attraction 
undoubtedly. 

Q.  Suppose  we  allowed  Chinese  to  become  citizens,  would  that  have 
the  effect  to  encourage  a  better  class  of  Chinese  immigration  ?  Would 
it  encourage  men  to  come  with  their  families,  as  Europeans  do  H — A. 
Not  at  all.  They  have  no  conception  of  that  thing.  They  do  not  under- 
stand it.  The  only  idea,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  that  tbey  could 
have  in  that  connection  would  be  a  possible  source  of  pecuniary  profit. 
If  the  Chinese  could  be  naturalized  and  allowed  to  vote,  and  if  they 
ascertained  that  they  could  make  something  out  of  it, -two  dollars  and 
a  half,  for  instance,  for  voting  at  an  election,  they  would  become  natu- 
ralized in  groups,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  in  that  way, 
without  knowing  anything  about  what  they  were  voting  for. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  Chinese  are  ignorant  of  the  character  of 
our  free  institutions  altogether1? — A.  I  think  they  are.  That  is  the  re- 
sult of  my  observation.  They  seem  to  be  incapable  of  forming  any 
opinion  of  constitutional  liberty  j  that  is  to  say,  liberty  under  a  republi- 
can government.  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  idea  of  our  institutions 
or  any  intelligent  notion  of  them. 

Q.  They  have  no  inducement  now  to  study  them  ?  They  have  no 
prospect  of  ever  participating  m  them  % — A.  The  impression  on  my  mind 
is  that  they  would  not  address  themselves  to  the  investigation  of  our 
institutions. 

Q.  Suppose  they  had  the  prospect  of  becoming  citizens  and  of  enjoying 
equal  political  rights,  do  you  suppose  them  to  be  mentally  incapable  of 
understanding  that  privilege  and  appreciating  it  % — A.  They  are  morally 
and  intellectually  incapable,  I  think.  When  you  speak  of  mentally  in- 
capable, there  might  be  some  question.  They  have  some  mental  capac- 
ity ;  they  are  quick  in  some  things  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  ingrained 
into  the  race  for  generations  are  certain  qualities  of  mind  which  incapaci- 
tate the  present  generation  from  ever  acquiring  that  sort  of  knowledge 
which  it  is  necessary  to  have  for  any  useful  exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise. 

Q.  Hasnot  the  same  state  of  things  prevailed  in  Japan  until  recently? — 
A.  I  suppose  it  has.  The  Japanese  are  learning.  Our  information,  of 
course,  of  what  is  going  on  in  Japan  is  more  or  less  superficial.  We 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  actual  facts.  I  doubt  whether  the  present 
generation  of  Japanese  could  qualify  themselves  for  voting  intelligently; 
that  is,  the  mass  of  them.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  among  them. 
There  are  exceptions  among  the  Chinese;  but  they  are  exceptions.  I 
speak  of  the  mass.  When  I  was  in  office  I  recommended  the  admission 
of  the  Chinese  to  the  right  to  testify  ;  that  is,  I  recommended,  regard- 
less of  the  legislation  of  Congress  in  that  direction,  that  they  be  allowed 
to  testify  by  State  legislation  in  the  courts  the  same  as  white  people ; 
because  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  every  human  being  should 
have  the  right  to  tell  his  story  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  and  as  far  as  cred- 
ibility of  statement  is  concerned,  it  should  be  left  to  the  jury  to  arrive 
at  the  facts  with  all  the  light  they  could  get.    I  do  not  think  it  proper 
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to  close  the  mouth  of  any  man  in  a  court  of  justice.  At  the  same  time 
I  was  perfectly  aware,  by  experience,  that  it  was  difficult  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  from  Chinese  witnesses. 

Q.  The  change  was  made  in  the  law  according  to  your  recommenda- 
tion, was  it  not  ? — A.  The  change  has  taken  place  in  this  State.  I  do 
not  think  the  legislature  acted  upon  my  recommendation  ;  I  think  the 
change  has  resulted  rather  from  the  action  of  Congress. 

Q.  It  has  come  about  gradually  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  operated  badly  or  well  ? — A.  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
change  myself.  In  other  words,  it  was  repulsive  always  to  my  ideas  of 
justice  and  right  to  close  the  mouth  of  auy  man  in  a  court  of  justice.  I 
always  thought  that  if  he  had  suffered  wrong  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
tell  liis  story. 

Q.  There  has  been  the  same  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  admission  of 
negro  testimony.  It  has  been  gradually  brought  about  in  all  the  States  I 
— A.  Yes,  sir;  but  from  childhood  I  was  accustomed  to  see  negroes 
testify.  It  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  absurd  to  deny  to  negroes 
the  right  to  testify  in  a  court  of  justice. 

Q.  I  will  ask  your  opinion,  not  expressing  one  myself,  if  in  some  part 
this  prejudice  against  the  Chinese  is  not  the  general  prejudice  against 
color,  which  we  have  had  in  this  country  for  many  years'? — A.  There  is 
no  question  whatever  but  that  there  is  some  prejudice,  and  some  blind 
prejudice,  on  that  subject  in  this  community.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that;  but  at  the  same  time  the  intelligent,  thinking,  reflecting  portion 
of  the  community,  entirely  apart  from  any  prejudice  whatever,  as  I 
believe,  is  altogether  adverse  to  the  increase  of  this  class,  for  the  reasons 
I  have  stated.  That  is  my  understanding.  It  is  not  a  party  question 
here.  It  is  very  rarely  that  I  meet  any  intelligent  persons  who  think 
otherwise,  although  1  know  of  some  few  gentlemen,  for  whom  I  have 
great  respect,  w7ho  are  of  the  other  way  of  thinking,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  allow  the  material  considerations  to  outweigh  other  consider- 
ations that  are  of  more  importance,  in  my  mind,  than  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  country  in  wealth. 

Q.  I  am  asking  whether  this  opinion  entertained  in  regard  to  the 
capacity  of  the  Chinese  to  understand  and  appreciate  our  institutions 
and  to  qualify  themselves  for  citizenship,  is  not  a  part  of  the  same 
opinion  the  people  have  had  in  years  past,  generally,  in  regard  to  the 
colored  population  %  Was  not  the  same  opinion  entertained  in  regard 
to  the  negroes  years  ago,  generally  % — A.  Quite  genei  ally ;  and  it  is  a 
question  now,  upon  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  of  opinion, 
of  course,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  clothing  the  negro  so  suddenly  with  the 
right  of  suffrage. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  that,  but  I  am  asking  you  if  the  same 
opinion  was  not  entertained,  as  a  general  thing,  in  regard  to  the  negroes? 
— A.  Take  the  negroes  in  California,  for  instance  ;  they  are  a  class  of 
people  who  have  lived  under  our  institutions  from  childhood  ;  they  are 
familiar  with  the  working  of  republican  government,  to  some  extent; 
they  are  a  moral  class  of  people,  1  think,  reasonably  so,  as  much  so, 
perhaps,  as  white  people. 

Q.  They  make  good  citizens  here? — A.  They  are  very  respectable, 
decent  people;  and  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  they  should 
not  vote.  They  do  vote  now,  of  course,  and  there  is  no  particular  rea- 
son why  they  should  not  vote ;  but  the  case  with  the  negro  is  quite 
different.  You  cannot  go  to  a  negro  and  give  him  a  dollar  for  his  vote; 
that  is  to  say,  as  a  class.  I  speak  of  them  as  a  class.  In  other  words,' 
they  vote  according  to  their  convictions,  and  they  are  not  to  be  bought 
and  sold  en  masse. 
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Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  a  few  years  ago  the  argument  against  negro  suf- 
frage was  not  as  it  is  now  against  the  Chinese :  that  they  could  be 
bought  and  sold ;  that  they  would  be  an  ignorant  mass  to  be  wielded 
by  those  of  superior  intelligence  and  power? — A.  The  argument  against 
negro  suffrage  of  course  was  based  upon  their  extreme  ignorance,  upon 
their  incapacity  to  judge  intelligently  of  what  they  ought  to  vote  for. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  argument  a  few  years  ago  ? — A.  I  think  it  was. 
I  always  thought  myself  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  country 
if  the  negroes  had  been  left  without  the  ballot  for  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years,  until  they  had  become  a  little  better  informed. 

Q.  That  was  a  very  common  opinion.  Still,  I  will  ask  you  if  the  re- 
sult of  negro  suffrage  in  the  State  of  California  has  not  to  some  extent 
disappointed  the  anticipations  of  the  people? — A.  So  far  as  the  State  of 
California  is  concerned  this  question  did  not  figure  much.  The  colored 
population  here  is  small,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  discussed  very 
seriously.  When  you  spoke  I  thought  you  had  reference  to  the  negroes 
of  the  Southern  States,  the  negroes  of  the  old  slave  States,  where  they 
are  in  large  numbers  and  not  as  intelligent  as  they  are  here. 

Q.  It  would  more  particularly  apply  to  them ;  but  the  inquiry  is 
whether  that  was  not  the  argument  against  negro  suffrage  in  all  the 
Northern  States  only  a  short  time  ago  ? — A.  I  suppose  it  was,  somewhat. 
There  was  more  or  less  prejudice  of  course  involved  in  those  discus- 
sions. 

By  Senator  Sargent  :  .     - 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  negro  learns  more  readily  the  nature  of  our 
institutions  than  the  Chinaman  ? — A.  Of  course. 

Q.  That  the  negro  who  has  lived  for  many  generations  in  this'country 
has  a  greater  adaptability  to  our  institutions  than  the  Chinaman  ?— A. 
Certainly. 

Q.  They  start  on  no  imperialistic  ideas  ? — A.  I  think  not.     Then  from 
childhood  the  negro  has  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  these  things  dis- 
cussed from  time  to  time,  and  the  ideas  have  become  engrafted  in  his 
mind  somewhat.    I  suppose  that  is  so  even  in  the  old  slave  States. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Chinese  who  have  come 
here  have  or  have  not  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  State? — A.  I  think 
they  have. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  transcontinental  railroad  and  the  railroads  in 
this  State  would  have  been  built  at  the  time  they  were  built  without 
them  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  transcontinental  road  would  have  been 
built  so  soon.  They  might  possibly  have  secured  a  force  of  whites 
sufficient;  but  I  doubt  whether  they  would  have  done  so. 

Q.  It  was  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  get  capital  to  invest  in  the  enter- 
prise, was  it  not  ? — A.  Certainly  it  was. 

Q.  Were  not  the  capitalists  of  San  Francisco  solicited  in  vain  to  in- 
vest in  that  enterprise? — A.  At  the  outset  there  was  lack  of  confidence 
in  its  feasibility. 

Q.,  But  few  would  enter  upon  it  at  all  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  education  of  these  people  unfits  them  to  become 
citizens.  Do  you  mean  the  influence  of  their  institutions  that  sur- 
rounds them  in  their  native  country? — A.  I  mean  their  education  and 
habits  of  mind ;  the  qualities  of  the  race  that  have  become  fixed  for  gen- 
erations disqualifies  the  present  generation,  I  think. 

Q.  Is  there  any  greater  difference  between  the  constitution  or  the 
government  of  China  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  than 
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there  is  between  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  many  of  the 
governments  of  Europe? — A.  I  suppose  that  the  government  of  Russia, 
perhaps,  is  as  despotic,  .although  they  have  introduced,  I  believe,  the 
principle  of  local  sell-government  in  Russia  of  late  years.  Russia  is 
the  only  country  that  I  think  of  at  this  moment  in  Europe  which  has 
an  autocratic  government. 

Q.  Is  there  any  such  thing  in  China  as  an  established  order  of  no- 
bility?— A.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  or  not.     I  think  not. 

Q.  Have  they  any  caste  there  ? — A.  The  word  caste  requires  defini- 
tion. That  is  the  difficulty  about  a  great  many  of  these  questions  and 
replies,  using  words  in  different  senses.  There  is  to  some  extent  what 
I  suppose  to  be  caste  in  China ;  but  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  for 
you  to  interrogate  me  in  regard  to  the  internal  administration  of  China, 
because  I  have  no  special  familiarity  with  it.  You  had  Governor  Low 
here,  for  instance,  who  was  our  minister  to  China. 

Q.  You  can  draw  an  inference? — A.  I  speak  of  the  Chinese  as 
they  are  here  in  California.  Although  I  am  the  interrogated  and  you 
are  the  interrogator,  allow  me  to  return  an  inquiry.  Do  you  think  the 
Chinese  in  this  State  could  be  usefully  invested  with  the  elective  fran- 
chise ? 

Q.  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  one  of  the  investigated  at  present.  If 
the  committee  should  desire  to  pat  me  upon  the  staud  I  may  answer 
the  question.  You  said  their  habits  of  education  and  life  unfitted  them. 
I  was  trying  to  get  at  whether  you  knew  anything  about  constitutional 
government  in  China,  except  the  office  of  emperor. — A.  To  illustrate 
their  habits  of  thinking:  for  instance,  I  have  had  some  Chinese  clients  ; 
the  Chinese  laundrymen  employed  me  here  against  the  laundry  ordi- 
nance, which  was  a  very  disgraceful  piece  of  legislation,  in  my  judg- 
ment, and  they  were  in  my  office  somewhat  in  that  business.  I  found 
that  one  of  the  Chinamen,  who  had  been  charged  with  some  fraud  in 
the  matter,  was  afraid,  not  that  he  would  be  sued,  prosecuted,  or  held 
to  any  legal  responsibility,  but  that  they  would  kill  him.  That  was  his 
apprehension.  There  seems  to  be  a  practice  among  them  of  resorting 
to  that  method  of  settling  a  difficulty.  This  particular  Chinaman  was 
very  much  afraid  his  countrymen  would  kill  him  in  the  event  of  any 
remedy  being  sought.  He  was  not  afraid  of  legal  remedies  at  all,  but 
he  was  in  great  fear,  evidently,  of  that  result. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  instance  of  that  kind  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  any  personal  cognizance  of  it.  My  impression  is  that  there 
have  been  such  instances. 

Q.  According  to  your  reading,  has  there  been  as  great  a  proportion 
of  murders  among  the  Chiuese  as  among  the  white  foreign  element? — 
A.  Such  an  acquaintance  as  1  have  had  with  the  Chiuese  has  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  apt  to  resort  to  that  remedy. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  at  facts.  Have  the  dead  bodies  been  found  ? — A.  I 
am  not  specially  familiar  with  the  number  of  homicides,  for  instance, 
among  the  Chinese.  I  have  no  knowledge  on  that  subject  really  that  I 
can  recall. 

Q.  Have  you  not  read  of  very  numerous  instances  of  Chinamen  assas- 
sinated by  white  people  ? — A.  It  is  very  likely  that  I  have.  I  have  not 
charged  my  mind  with  those  statistics  at  all. 

Q.  In  early  times  were  there  not  numerous  instances  of  that  kind  in 
the  interior? — A.  I  have  been  told  that  in  the  mines  Chinamen  were 
robbed  and  murdered  sometimes  for  their  money,  their  gold-dust. 

Q.  Was  it  not  very  common? — A.  Such  instances,  I  presume,  occurred. 
I  think  so.    I  do  not  really  know  how  common  it  was. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  met  with  a  Chinaman  who  could  not  write  in  his 
own  language? — A.  I  have  not  tested  their  capacity  in  that  respect.  I 
have  seen  a  good  many  Chinamen,  but  I  have  not  had  any  occasion  to 
ascertain  whether  they  could  write. 

Q.  You  see  them  very  frequently  writing,  do  you  not? — A.  lean 
hardly  say  that.  I  have  not  been  brought  as  much  in  contact,  probably, 
with  them  as  a  great  many  others  have  been  ;  but  so  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, my  impression  is,  and  this  is  a  mere  impression,  that  they  can 
generally  read  in  their  own  language. 

Q.  If  you  should  see  it  stated  in  the  State's  prison  report  that  they 
could  not  write  their  names,  would  you  not  be  rather  inclined  to  infer 
that  that  meant  in  the  English  language? — A.  I  should  iuf'er  so. 

Q.  You  would  hardly  think  it  meant  that  they  could  not  write  in  their 
own  language  ? — A.  I  should  infer  that  it  had  reference  to  the  English 
language. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Suppose  a  Eussian  were  incarcerated,  would  you  draw  an  inference 
that  he  could  not  read  aud  write  in  Euglish? — A.  I  would  not  be  so  likely 
to  draw  such  an  inference  with  reference  to  the  European  as  I  would 
agaiust  the  Chinese. 

Senator  Sargent.  I  do  not  know  what  the  fact  is.  I  merely  saw  the 
illiteracy  of  the  prisoners  reported.    I  do  not  know  what  it  meant. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Are  they  not  generally  good  mathematicians  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are.  You  might  as  well  to  ask  me  whether  the  Portu- 
guese are  not  generally  good  mathematicians.     I  do  not  know. 

Q.  In  comparing  the  proportion  of  Chinese  in  the  State's  prison  with 
the  proportion  of  whites,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  fair  comparison  to 
compare  the  Chinese  with  the  whole  white  population  of  the  State  ? — 
A.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  there  was  anything  particularly  unfair  in 
that. 

Q.  Would  you  think  it  fair  to  take,  for  instance,  the  foreign  element, 
composed  mainly  of  men,  and  compare  the  proportion  of  criuie  in  that 
element  with  the  entire  remaining  white  population,  includiug  the  womeu 
and  children  and  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  doubt- 
ful. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  fair  to  take  the  same  classes? — A.  Perhaps  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  compare  them  with  the  whole  population,  as  you 
have  stated  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  undertake  to  compare  the  proportion  of  the  Chinese 
criminals  with  the  proportion  of  the  same  class  of  white  people  ? — A. 
No.  This  comparison  to  which  you  refer  was  a  casual  glance  at  the 
prison  statistics,  without  entering  into  any  investigation  of  it. 

Q.  The  result  of  the  comparison  was  that  the  percentage  of  the  entire 
population  bore  not  an  extraordinary  disproportion  to  the  percentage  of 
the  entire  white  population? — A.  It  was  somewhat  larger,  but  I  could 
not  tell  you  now  how  much. 

Q.  Not  a  great  disproportion  ? — A.  Perhaps  not  great.  There  was 
considerable  disproportion. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  proportion  of  Chiuese  criminals  number 
not  much  less  than  the  proportion  of  foreigm-born  criminals  to  the  for- 
eign population  ? — A.  The  only  recollection  I  have  about  it  is  that  there 
was  a  larger  percentage  of  Chinese  criminals  in  proportion  to  the 
Chinese  population  than  there  was  of  white  criminals,  but  the  relative  pro- 
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portion  of  Chinese  to  the  different  classes  of  European  emigrants  I  have 
do  recollection  of  whatever. 

Q.  You  were  never  able  to  converse  with  them  in  their  own  lan- 
guage?— A.  No;  not  in  tbeir  own  language. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  liter- 
ary attainments  and  culture  of  any  person  without  being  able  to  con- 
verse with  him  in  his  own  language? — A.  Perhaps  not  the  extent  of  his 
literary  attainments  and  culture.  That  would  depend  upon  how  readily 
he  could  converse  in  English.  If  he  could  converse  well  in  English,  then, 
of  course,  we  could  ascertain  about  as  well  in  English  as  in  Chinese; 
but  if  you  could  not  speak  Chinese  and  he  could  not  speak  English  you 
would  not  have  much  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  of  course. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  and  I  can  speak  the  Spanish  so  that  we  can  carry 
on  business  in  that  language;  but  can  you  read  Spanish  poetry  to  un- 
derstand it,  to  get  its  beauty? — A.  There  is  some  truth  in  what  you 
say.  Take  a  Chinaman,  for  instance,  who  speaks  the  English  language 
very  imperfectly,  you  would  not  be  able  to  ascertain,  as  you  say,  the  ex- 
tent of  his  literary  attainments  or  his  culture.  If  he  could  speak  En- 
glish tolerably  well  you  could  learn,  probably,  what  his  ideas  were  in 
reference  to  republican  government,  for  instance,  and  things  of  that  sort. 
In  other  words,  excluding  persons  who  are  operated  upon  to  a  large  ex- 
tent by  prejudice,  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  thinking  portion  of 
this  community,  who  have  had  good  opportunities  of  observation,  (of 
course  some  more  than  others,)  as  to  the  extreme  folly  of  clothing  the 
Chinese  with  the  elective  franchise  is  certainly  reliable,  it  seems  to  me. 

Q.  That  is  hardly  the  point.  I  am  speaking  of  their  intellectual  cul- 
ture ;  whether  it  is  possible  for  a  foreigner  not  speaking  their  language 
to  judge  of  their  intellectual  culture. — A.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
These  gentlemen  are  just  as  competent  to  form  an  opinion  as  I  am.  You 
are  putting  a  hypothetical  case. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  I  do  not  understand  Governor  Haight  to  say  that  he  is  an  expert 
or  knows  the  extent  of  the  culture  of  the  Chinese. — A.  Not  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  are  not  familiar  with  Chinese  literature. — 
A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  Chinese  literature. 

Q.  And  that  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  constitution  of  the  Chinese 
government. — A.  Not  particularly  so.  Governor  Low  and  myself  are 
very  friendly,  and  I  have  talked  with  him  about  matters  in  the  interior 
of  China. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  Chinese  code  of  laws  ? — A.  Not  critically. 
I  do  not  know  that  1  have  at  all,  for  that  matter. 

Q.  You  know  that  there  is  an  established  code,  a  printed  code,  in 
China? — A.  I  am  unfamiliar  with  the  system  in  China. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  that  code  has  been  translated  into  English,  and 
is  in  our  own  libraries  here  ? — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  that  fact. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  despotic  government?  Do  you  consider 
a  government  despotic  that  has  an  established  code  of  laws,  for  which 
every  citizen  is  responsible? — A.  If  those  laws  could  be  changed  at 
any  time  arbitrarily,  by  the  will  of  one  man,  it  would  be  a  despotic 
government. 

Q.  Is  that  the  case  in  China?  Do  not  all  the  laws  there  receive  the 
sanction  of  a  body  similar  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  except 
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that  they  are  not  elected  1 — A.  My  impression  of  the  condition  of  things 
politically  in  China  is  that  it  is  arbitrary  control  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  abject  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

Q.  If  the  facts  were  the  other  way,  would  it  make  any  difference,  in 
your  opinion,  in  regard  to  the  admissibility  of  Chinese  to  suffrage  % — A. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  would.  The  opinion  I  have  formed  in  reference 
to  the  admission  of  Chinese  to  the  right  of  suffrage  is  the  result  of 
observation  which  I  have  had  here  in  California  mainly,  and  that 
opinion  could  not  be  changed. 

Q.  What  has  your  observation  here  led  you  to  in  respect  to  their  in- 
dustrious habits  % — A.  With  the  exception  of  this  vicious  class  here  in 
San  Francisco,  they  are  industrious. 

Q.  Throughout  the  State  they  are  generally  industrious  ? — A.  Gen- 
erally industrious. 

Q.  Are  they  not  generally  law-abiding  ? — A.  I  think  they  are. 

Q.  Do  they  not  obey  and  reverence  their  parents  % — A.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  that  quality  in  the  Chinese  character,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Are  they  not  religious  ?  That  is,  do  they  not  attend  to  the  duties 
of  their  own  religion  faithfully  ? — A.  I  have  always  supposed  that  the 
religious  element  was  somewhat  wanting  in  the  Chinese  character. 

Q.  Do  they  not  continually  offer  incense  to  the  spirits  of  their  ances- 
tors and  to  their  god? — A.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  that  kind  of  thing 
going  on.  They  take  out  to  the  graves  in  the  cemetery  provisions  for 
the  spirits  of  their  departed  ancestors,  I  believe,  once  a  year. 

Q.  Do  they  not  continually  use  prayer? — A.  I  am  not  aware  that 
they  do.  My  impression  of  the  Chinese  character  is,  as  I  have  already 
expressed  it,  that  the  religious  element  is  somewhat  wanting  in  them. 

Q.  Do  they  not  recognize  a  higher  power,  to  whom  they  are  responsi- 
ble, to  punish  vice  and  reward  virtue  ? — A.  I  have  always  supposed  that 
the  Chinese  had  no  intelligent  conception  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  we 
express  it. 

Q.  Do  they  not  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  f — A.  I  think 
they  do. 

Q.  Are  they  not  patriotic  % — A.  I  cannot  speak  of  that. 

Q.  Do  they  love  their  country  ? — A.  They  are  very  much  attached  to 
China.  That  I  should  call,  perhaps,  a  superstition  rather  than  a  feeling 
of  patriotism. 

Q.  If  they  were  judging  us  they  might  judge  us  in  the  same  way, 
might  they  not  ? — A.  Possibly. 

Q.  They  call  us  barbarians  % — A.  Yes,  sir ;  because  our  ideas  of  virtue 
and  vice  do  not  agree  with  theirs. 

Q.  What  particular  virtue  is  it  they  lack  that  we  possess? — A.  In  the 
first  place,  you  want  my  impressions  only,  of  course. 

Q.  We  are  in  search  of  truth  here.  We  want  facts,  governor  ? — A.  My 
impression  of  the  Chinese  is  that  they  lack  the  quality  of  truth  as  a  peo- 
ple 5  that  they  have  very  little  conception  of  the  difference  between  truth 
and  falsehood ;  that  a  Chinaman,  when  it  is  to  his  interest,  would  as  lief 
state  a  thing  one  way  as  the  other  exactly.  That  is  the  conclusion  I 
have  drawn  from  observation  here  in  California.  I  may  be  doing  them 
injustice.  When  I  recommended  the  admitting  of  them  to  testify,  I  had 
the  same  impression  on  this  subject ;  that  their  statements  were  not  reli- 
able at  all. 

Q.  What  is  your  impression  in  regard  to  the  truthfulness  of  a  native 
Californian? — A.  Of  course  there  are  some  defects  in  the  character  of  a 
native  Californian,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  Is  there  not  the  same  defect  I — A.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  lack 
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of  truthfulness  among  native  Californians  doubtless,  but  I  think  not  to 
the  same  extent. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  great  lack  of  truthfulness  generally  in  the  testimony 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  in  courts? — A.  There  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal 
of  perjury  and  of  falsehood. 

Q.  All  the  time  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  We  have  to  contend  with  that  continually,  do  we  not  ? — A.  Yes.  1 
will  tell  you  what  first  created  this  impression  on  my  mind  with  reference 
to  the  Chinese,  if  you  wish.  I  had  a  little  suit  as  early  as  1851,  in  which  I 
had  some  Chinese  witnesses.  They  swore  to  one  state  of  facts  in  the 
lower  court,  and  they  discovered  by  the  time  the  case  got  into  the  upper 
court  that  it  was  to  be  tried  de  novo,  and  that  that  was  not  the  statement 
which  it  was  desirable  for  them  to  make,  and  they  all  reversed  their  tes- 
timony without  the  slightest  regard  to  what  they  testified  to  in  the  lower 
court,  and  swore  directly  the  reverse  in  the  upper  court.  That  was  the 
first  thing  that  created  an  impression  in  my  mind,  and  that  impression 
has  been  corroborated  by  every  thing  that  I  have  seen  since  that  time. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  met  with  similar  instances  in  white  testimony  % 
— A.  We  all  know  that;  of  course  lawyers  know  it. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  out  the  witness  through 
an  interpreter? — A.  Of  course,  I  suppose  there  are  embarrassments  of 
that  kind. 

Q.  A  greater  difficulty  with  a  Chinese  witness  than  any  other  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  When  we  are  examining*in  any  other  language  we  can  all  of  us 
follow  the  interpreter  a  little,  can  we  not;  and  if  we  do,  we  have  to  check 
him  both  as  to  question  and  answer? — A.  That  is  very  often  the  case. 

Q.  Do  uot  the  Chinese  occupy  themselves  in  labor  which,  is  not  gen- 
erally occupied  by  any  other  class  ? — A.  I  think  so;  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. 

Q.  Is  the  reclamation  of  tuleeland  labor  which  white  men  affect? — A. 
No. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  State  to  reclaim  those 
lands? — A.  It  is,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  Does  not  the  building  of  railways  down  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Salinas  Valleys  open  up  a  vast  tract  of  country  to  the  settlement  of 
white  families  ? — A.  I  presume  so,  of  course. 

Q.  Will  not  land  reached  by  a  railroad  be  cultivated  profitably  for 
wheat  and  sustain  a  great  many  more  families  than  when  used  as  pasture- 
land  ? — A.  Of  course  an  agricultural  country  will  support  a  denser  popu- 
lation than  a  pastoral  country. 

Q.  Immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  San  Joaquin,  and  those 
railroads,  did  not  a  large  influx  of  whites  follow? — A.  We  have  had  a 
larger  immigration  into  the  State  since  the  completion  of  those  railways. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  immigration,  however,  into  that  country 
before  that  time. 

Q.  And  considerable  ever  since  the  railways  were  completed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  that  our  information  regarding  Japan  is  superficial.  Is 
it  not  better  than  our  information  concerning  China  ? — A.  Yes;  we  have 
had  more  information  concerning  Japan  than  we  have  concerning  China. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  such  treatment  which  we  have  extended  to 
the  Chinese  were  extended  to  any  European  immigrants,  it  would  induce 
them  to  bring  their  families  here  and  become  permanent  settlers? — A.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  treatment  of  the  Chinese  has  determined  the  ques- 
tion of  bringing  their  families  here  particularly.  In  other  words,  I  doubt 
whether  it  has  had  that  effect. 
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Q.  I  ask  you  if  such  a  course  of  treatment  toward  any  European 
immigrants  would  induce  them  to  bring  their  families  here  and  become 
permanent  citizens  ? — A.  I  rather  think  not. 

Q.  Would  it  create  any  attachment  to  our  institutions  or  a  desire  to 
study  them  and  become  citizens  ? — A.  You  assume  such  a  course  of 
treatment.     What  particularly  is  it  that  yon  refer  to  ? 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  about  the  treatment  that  has  been  extended  to 
the  Chinese.  In  our  early  history  were  they  not  taxed  $50  a  head 
upon  their  arrival  here  ? — A.  I  had  forgotten  that.  If  you  say  it  is  so, 
there  is  no  doubt,  of  course,  about  the  fact. 

Q.  You  have  practiced  law  in  this  State*? — A.  Yes.  There  was  a 
foreign  miners'  license  tax  of  a  considerable  amount  which  was  levied 
quite  extensively  through  the  mines. 

Q.  Varying  from  $20  a  month  at  first,  and  afterwards  $4,  $3,  and  $6  ?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  not  a  large  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  State  derived  at 
one  time  from  that  source  1 — A.  A  considerable  part  of  it. 

Q.  Was  that  tax  collected  from  anybody  but  the  Chinese? — A.  I 
have  understood  not  to  any  extent ;  but  I  have  never  been  in  the  min- 
ing districts. 

Q.  Were  they  not  until  very  lately  excluded  from  testifying  in 
courts  ? — A.  They  were. 

Q.  Did  not  that  subject  them  to  all  sorts  of  injuries,  robberies,  assaults, 
and  even  murders? — A.  I  suppose  it  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
number  of  offenses  against  Chinese  and  their  property. 

Q.  There  was  no  possibility  of  proving  crimes  committed  upon  Chi- 
nese where  there  were  none  but  Chinese  present? — A.  It  increased 
the  difficulty  of  proving  crime,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  usual  state  of  circumstances  in  respect  to  crimes 
committed  in  Chinese  camps  by  raids  of  white  men  ? — A.  My  knowl- 
edge ou  these  subjects  is  extremely  limited.  I  have  never  resided  in 
any  of  the  mining  counties,  and  I  have  been  in  them  but  little.  There 
are  a  great  many  others  who  have  resided  in  mining  counties,  who  of 
course  would  be  able  to  answer  your  questions  better  than  myself. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Are  not  the  Chinese  boys  here  anxious  to  educate  themselves? — 
A.  My  knowledge  on  that  subject  is  very  limited.  So  far  as  the  Chinese 
boys  are  concerned  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  they  can  be  converted  to  Christianity  under  our 
teachers  ?— A.  I  would  dislike  to  say  that  they  could  not.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  very  uuimpressible  and  very  difficult  to  reach  with 
Christian  influences.    I  suppose  a  portion  of  them  can  be,  perhaps. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  who  have  been  converted  to  Christianity  !— 
A.  I  think  I  do. 

John  Mellon  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  King  : 

Question.  What  is  your  occupation? — Answer.  Farming  is  the  last 
business  I  have  been  engaged  in. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  farming? — A.  Seven  years. 

Q.  In  this  State  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  as  to  the  employment  of  Chinese  in  the 
occupation  of  farming  ?  Tell  the  committee  all  that  you  know  about 
that  matter. — A.  I  prefer  white  labor  in  every  case. 

Q.  Why  do  you  prefer  it?— A.  We  pay  less  to  the  Chinese,  but  I 
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think  white  labor  is  cheaper  in  the  end.  We  get  more  work  out  of  white 
men  and  can  put  more  reliance  in  them.  If  you  tell  them  to  go  to  the 
field  to  do  so  aud  so,  that  is  the  last  of  it.    They  will  go  and  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  procuring  a  sufficiency 
of  white  labor  to  harvest  our  crops  and  carry  on  the  business  of  agri- 
culture in  this  State? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  think  there  is  plenty  of  white  labor  for  that  purpose? — A. 
The  way  that  harvesting  is  done  here  now  it  does  not  require  one-half 
the  labor  that  it  did  in  early  days.  The  headers  will  come  along,  two  in 
each  header-wagon,  the  driver  three,  and  the  reaper-header.  The  grain 
is  put  into  the  header-wagon,  hauled  off  to  the  thrashing-machine,  aud 
there  are  four  men  on  each  side  attending  to  the  feeding  of  the  machine 
and  the  separator.  On  the  coast  where  I  live  there  is  a  little  more 
labor  attached  to  farming,  for  the  reason  that  they  cannot  head  there; 
they  have  get  to  cut  it  and  then  bind  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  Chinese  in  our  State  farming  on  their  own 
account  ?  I  do  not  mean  vegetable-raising — gardening — but  farming  in 
the  broad  sense. — A.  Three  or  four  Chinese  took  a  piece  of  land  down 
there  in  partners  with  some  Mexicans.  The  Mexicans  furnished  the 
land  and  the  Chinese  put  in  the  potatoes,  did  all  the  labor,  and  got  one- 
half  of  the  crop. 

Q.  How  many  Chinese  do  you  think  there  are  engaged  in  farming  on 
their  own  account  in  the  State  ? — A.  I  am  not  versed  in  that. 

Q.  A  very  small  number? — A.  There  are  only  those  down  there  and 
another  party  up  on  the  stage-road.    They  are  no  farmers. 

Q.  Do  they  seem  to  understand  the  occupation  ? — A.  Not  on  any 
account. 

Q.  Can  you  trust  them  to  manage  a  farm  ? — A.  I  cannot  trust  them 
to  do  anything  except  there  is  a  white  man  right  there  with  them.  You 
do  not  know  when  they  are  telling  the  truth. 

Q.  In  the  way  of  picking  fruit,  berries,  pease,  &c,  are  they  not  better 
than  white  labor? — A.  Our  boys  and  girls  are  really  as  good  as  they 
are,  if  not  better,  for  the  reason  that  we  can  tell  a  boy  to  pick  such  and 
such  qualities,  and  do  so  and  so,  aud  he  will  do  it;  but  you  go  and  tell 
the  Chinamen,  "  John,  you  sabe  him,  you  catch  him  this,  you  catch  him 
that,"  but  as  quick  as  you  leave  him  he  is  bound  to  do  something  wrong 
unless  you  have  got  a  man  right  there  with  him  to  watch  him. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  our  white  boys  and  girls  are  more  intelligent  and 
their  work  is  more  useful  in  picking  berries  and. fruits? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Can  you  not  obtain  white  boys  aud  girls  to  pick  berries  and  fruits 
here  in  this  State  sufficient  to  perform  the  labor  required  ? — A.  I  think 
so,  if  the  people  are  willing  to  try  and  get  them,  but. I  do  not  believe 
they  try. 

Q.  Can  you  obtain  them  even  at  the  same  price? — A.  Cheaper. 

Q.  You  can  obtain  white  boys  and  girls  cheaper? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
had  a  boy  from  the  city  here  down  on  my  place.  He  was  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  old,  somewhere  along  there.  I  paid  that  boy,  I  be- 
lieve, twelve  dollars  a  month  during  the  summer,  and  I  would  not  give 
that  boy  for  any  Chinaman  I  ever  saw.  I  will  tell  you  why.  That  boy 
could  go  into  the  stable,  put  the  harness  on  my  team,  hitch  them  up  to 
the  wagon  and  take  them  to  the  field.  I  would  seud  a  man  over  and 
the  boy  would  pitch  up  the  grain  to  him.  The  boy  would  act  as  a  man, 
he  would  drive  the  team  home  and  he  would  get  on  the  stack  aud  the 
man  would  go  with  the  load  and  pitch  it  off,  as  he  was  the  strongest. 
The  boy  on  the  stack  would  pack  away  the  grain  equal  to  a  man. 

Q.  In  other  wTords,  the  boy  could  do  many  things  the  Chiuese  could 
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not  do,  and  you  could  utilize  hirn  in  other  things  as  well  as  picking 
berries  and  fruit  ? — A.  I  have  not  any  berries  and  fruit,  but  1  have  seen 
any  quantity  of  that  work  done.  I  am  speaking  of  what  has  been  done 
on  my  own  place.  The  boy,  of  course,  if  I  told  him  to  go  up  on  any 
part  of  my  ranch  and  fix  the  fence,  he  would  take  his  hatchet  and  nails 
and  fix  it ;  or  if  I  would  tell  him  to  go  and  look  after  such  and  such 
stock,  he  would  go  and  look  after  it. 

Q.  Could  you  do  that  with  a  Chinaman  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Even  if  he  understood  you  thoroughly? — A.  You  cannot  make 
the  Chinaman  understand  you  thoroughly.  If  you  send  him  to  drive 
home  some  of  the  stock  from  the  field,  he  would  drive  them  all  home  and 
you  could  take  out  such  as  you  wanted,  but  if  you  sent  the  boy,  he 
would  do  just  as  you  would  tell  him. 

Q.  I  understand  you,  then,  that  in  very  much  of  that  farming  which 
consists  of  fruit-raising,  picking  fruits,  picking  berries,  pease,  beans, 
hops,  &c,  boys  can  be  as  profitably  employed  as  Chinese  ? — A.  I  do 
not  see  why  they  cannot,  and  more  so.  In  the  first  place  I  consider 
they  are  smarter,  and  they  can  do,  as  I  said  before,  whatever  you  tell 
them  ;  they  understand  you.  What  money  they  have  stays  right  here 
with  us.  If  it  is  a  pair  of  boots  they  want  it  is  bought  here,  or  a 
coat,  or  a  pair  of  pants,  and  whatever  money  they  earn  goes  to  the  sup- 
port of  smaller  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  support  of  their  father  and 
mother.  That  is  why  I  think  they  should  get  the  preference  by  a  good 
deal. 

Q.  In  harvesting  our  crops  what  is  the  proportion  of  white  and  Chinese 
labor  employed  ? — A.  Do  you  mean  in  price  or  quantity  ? 

Q.  The  proportion  in  numbers.  Are  there  more  white  men  than  Chi- 
nese employed? — A.  There  are  more  Chinese  employed,  I  think,  for  the 
reason  that  white  labor  has  been  driven  out  of  the  country.  I  have 
known  white  men  to  come  down  there  around  our  place.  I  would  keep 
them  over  night  and  give  them  their  supper.  The  farmers  in  this  country 
do  not  furnish  beds  to  hands  like  in  the  Eastern  States.  I  would  give 
a  man  his  supper  and  breakfast  and  he  would  sleep  in  the  granary.  I 
would  give  him  a  pair  of  blankets  and  fix  him  the  best  I  could.  If  he 
wanted  to  stay  around  a  day  or  two  he  could  do  so. 

Q.  You  have  employed  both  classes  of  labor,  Chinese  and  white 
labor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  countries.  I  can  take  one  white  man  and  he  will 
go  into  the  field  and  bind  more  grain  than  any  two  Chinamen  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  have  had  Chinamen  binding,  white  men,  Germans,  English, 
Americans,  and  Irish.  It  is  the  same  way  with  picking  and  digging  po- 
tatoes. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  Chinese  labor,  farm-hands? — A.  The  China- 
man understands  very  well.  If  they  get  you  in  a  tight  pinch  they  will 
squeeze  very  tight,  and  as  soon  as  they  find  an  opportunity  to  get  out 
of  the  contract  they  will  quit. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  in  dollars  and  cents,  as  near  as  you  can  average, 
of  Chinese  labor  ? — A.  For  binding  grain,  sometimes  one  dollar  and  a 
quarter,  one  dollar  and  forty  cents,  and  as  high  as  a  dollar  and  a  halfNan 
acre  for  binding. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  pay  white  labor  for  that? — A.  I  pay  white  labor 
about  the  same. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  think  that  white  labor  can  do  more  work? — 
O,  yes;  a  white  man  will  goto  work  and,  as  I  told  you,  binders — there 
are  plenty  of  white  men  who  are  good  men,  but  not  good  binders  and 
not  good  hands  in  the  harvest-field. 

Q.  If  there  were  inducements  for  those  who  understand  that  business 
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in  the  East  to  come  here  they  would  find  ready  employment,  would 
they? — A.  Plenty  of  employment  among  the  farmers,  but  of  course, 
when  the  harvesting  commences,  and  such  like,  they  are  obliged  to  hire 
somebody.  In  the  plowing  season  they  Lave  got  to  get  all  the  white 
men  they  can  to  do  the  plowing.  A  Chinaman  is  no  man  with  a  horse. 
There  is  not  one  out  of  a  hundred  Chinamen  that  ,\ou  can  teach  to  handle 
a  team.  I  have  had  a  great  many  of  them  oft  and  on  and  never  a  good 
hand  with  horses  yet. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  as  to  the  effect  of  Chinese  immigration 
upon  other  immigration  of  the  farming  class  to  this  country?  Do  they 
prevent  that  class  of  immigration  here  ? — A.  Certainly,  they  have  driven 
them  away,  as  I  remarked  before. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  individual  instances  where  they  have  driven  them 
away? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Where  whole  families  were  driven  away? — A.  I  know  a  Portu- 
guese— that  is,  what  they  call  a  Portuguese,  from  the  western  islands,  who 
had  to  leave;  and  I  have  known  Americans  there  to  curse  the  country, 
poor  fellows.  I  saw  one  man  traveling  clear  from  Leonard  City  and 
across  the  mountains  by  the  spring  road  from  the  Sierra  Moreua.  He 
never  ate  a  mouthful  from  the  time  he  left  Leonard  City  until  he  came 
to  my  house,  and  he  was  then  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Spanish 
Town  carrying  his  blankets:  and  he  is  not  the  only  one.  I  had  nothing 
for  him  to  do,  but  gave  him  something  to  eat,  some  bread  and  butter  and 
cold  meat.  A  man  like  that  comes  along  occasionally.  A  farmer  never 
turns  him  away  from  his  door. 

Q.  If  the  Chiuese  who  are  now  here  were  absent,  would  there  be 
enough  white  labor,  in  your  opinion,  to  conduct  the  business  of  farm- 
ing as  it  is  now  conducted  in  this  country  ? — A.  I  tell  you  what  I  do 
know,  and  what  I  would  not  be  at  all  afraid  to  put  up  money  on,  that  in 
six  months  I  can  get  all  the  men  that  this  State  wants,  in  here,  on  a 
contract  of  $25  a  month  and  board. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  observe  that  white  men  dislike  to  work  in  the  same 
fields  with  Chinese? — A.  They  do  not  like  to  work  alongside  of  them, 
of  course. 

Q.  They  regard  it  as  degrading  their  labor,  do  they  ? — A.  They  do. 
Of  course,  they  do  not  think  they  are  on  an  equal  footiug  with  the  Chi- 
nese, and  do  not  want  to  be  classed  with  them,  certainly  not.  Of 
course,  we  are  obliged,  sometimes,  to  employ  Chinese,  but  we  do  not 
consider  them  any  companions.  When  you  have  got  a  good  white 
man,  you  can  take  him  into  your  dining-room  or  kitchen,  and  sit  down 
and  talk  to  him.  If  you  want  to  go  off  to  the  city,  or  on  business,  you 
can  tell  him  so  and  so,  to  see  that  this  and  that  is  done,  and  he  will  at- 
tend to  your  business;  but  a  Chinaman  says,  "I  no  sabe."  It  you 
have  him*  hired  by  the  week,  by  the  time  the  week  is  up  he  wants 
money,  and  if  he  has  a  chance  of  getting  more  pay  the  following  week, 
he  will  make  some  excuse,  "Me  welly  (very)  sick,"  and  what  can  you  do? 
You  canuot  make  him  work. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  market-values  of  farming  and  agri- 
cultural products,  are  you  uot? — A.  Pretty  much. 

Q.  Do  think  that  cheap  labor  has  any  tendency  to  depreciate  those 
values,  and  make  our  grain  cost  less,  or  potatoes  cost  less,  &c.  ? — A. 
No,  sir;  not  at  all ;  it  cannot  do  that.  It  is  the  quantity  or  the  scarcity 
in  the  market  that  rules  the  prices.  Any  man  of  common  judgment 
knows  that.  The  difference  may  be  between  paying  two  bits  a  sack  for 
digging  potatoes,  but  if  the  market  is  glutted,  they  will  sell  for  what- 
ever they  bring. 
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Q.  Then  I  understand  you  that  Chinese  cheap  labor  does  not  benefit 
the  consumer  at  all? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  It  simply  adds  to  the  profits  of  the  employer;  but  you  do  not 
think  even  that,  I  believe  ? — A.  I  do  not.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  do  know. 
I  never  got  a  Cbinaman  to  dig  potatoes  for  less  than  nine  cents  a  sack, 
and  we  pick  them  up  and  sack  tbem  ourselves,  and  the  Chinaman 
picks  small  ones  and  sacks  them.  You  can  never  trust  a  Chinaman  to 
sack  potatoes  for  the  market. 

Q.  Why  not  ? — A.  You  pay  them  by  the  sack.  If  they  sack  them 
they  want  eleven  cents  a  sack.  Then,  if  they  are  paid  by  the  sack, 
they  do  not  care,  they  shove  in  wormy  potatoes  and  spoil  the  sack 
when  it  goes  to  market. 

Q.  They  are  dishonest  to  their  employers  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  tell 
you.  When  the  potatoes  come  into  the  San  Francisco  market,  a  man 
comes  along  and  wants  to  buy  potatoes.  He  turns  the  sack  on  the  side, 
and  takes  his  knife  and  cuts  it  open  on  the  side,  and  there  is  the  sack 
open,  and  he  sees  exactly  what  is  in  it ;  and  if  they  are  wormy  or  rotten 
potatoes,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  of  course  the  sale  is  spoiled. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Where  are  you  farming'? — A.  Down  at  San  Mateo. 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  farming? — A.  One  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  acres. 

Q.  You  have  employed  Chinese? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  employ  them  ? — A.  Off  and  on  whenever  I  would 
want  them.    I  generally  keep  one  Chinaman  steadily  the  year  around. 

Q.  Do  your  neighbors  employ  them  ? — A.  Those  who  cannot  help 
themselves. 

Q.  Do  you  hire  Mexicans  ? — A.  Occasionally. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  wages  between  the  two  ? — A.  We  pay  those 
a  dollar  a  day  and  board. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  the  Chinamen? — A.  In  the  harvest  time  we  pay 
the  Chinamen  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  sometimes,  and  sometimes  he  will 
cost  you  a  dollar  and  a  half.  It  depends  on  how  he  would  catch  you  in 
a  tight  place. 

Q.  What  could  you  hire  a  white  man  for? — A.  Sometimes  in  harvest 
time  you  must  expect  in  the  busy  time  of  harvest  to  pay  more  than  any 
other  time  of  the  year. 

Q.  You  pay  a  little  more  for  harvesting  than  for  haying? — A.  We  call 
that  harvesting  too,  lor  when  the  hay  is  cut  it  has  to  be  cured  ;  if  it  lies 
so  long  in  the  sand  you  must  get  a  rake  and  cock  it  up  and  cure  it,  so 
that  if  you  pay  a  dollar  extra  you  can  get  the  hay  cured  in  good  time. 

Q.  Why  do  they  not  employ  boys  and  girls  to  gather  their  crops,  veg- 
etables, and  strawberries,  if  they  can  do  it  as  readily  and  cheaply  as 
Chinese  ? — A.  They  do  not  raise  that  fruit  where  1  am  farming,  but  from 
my  experience  with  boys,  I  prefer  a  boy  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age 
to  a  Cbinaman. 

Q.  Why  do  you  and  your  neighbors  not  employ  them,  then? — A.  Down 
there  there  are  not  enough  married  people. 

Q.  You  cannot  get  the  boys  and  girls  down  there  ?— A.  Not  down 
there. 

Q.  Could  you  not  get  them  here  ? — A.  Yes,  certainly;  but  here  is  the 
idea,  our  farming  is  short.  We  are  not  picking  berries.  W7here  they  are 
picking  berries  or  pease,  it  last  the  whole  summer.  When  our  baying 
commences  it  is  quick ;  it  has  got  to  be  cured.  Our  grain  is  the  same 
way. 
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Q.  There  is  not  white  labor  enough  convenient  to  do  that  thing,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  be  done  quickly  ? — A.  Not  all  the  time  is  there  white 
labor  enough. 

Q.  You  have  to  get  these  Chinese  to  do  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  "You  say  you  pay  $1.50  an   acre  to  bind  grain.     Cannot  white  la- 
borers make  good  wages  at  that  rate  ? — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  hire  them  ? — A.  1  will  tell  you ;  for  instance,  to- 
day you  are  raking  and  I  am  reaping.  Barley  wants  to  be  bound  as 
quick  as  ripe.  If  you  can  bind  it  right  after  the  reaper,  you  save  your 
grain. 

Q.  Then  the  necessities  of  this  thing  compel  the  people  to  hire  Chi- 
nese in  order  to  save  the  crop? — A.  They  are  not  compelled  actually. 

Q.  You  do  it,  however  ? — A.  We  do  it  for  the  convenience,  for  we  can 
haul  and  stack  our  grain  without  being  bound. 

Q.  Why  do  the  Chinese  drive  away  white  labor? — A.  So  many  of 
them  come  in  tc  work  when  no  work  is  to  be  done,  and  a  Chinaman  will 
work  for  a  mere  nothing. 

Q.  Does  he  bind  grain  for  twenty-five  cents  an  acre? — A.  The  time 
you  get  in  a  tight  place  he  sticks  it  on.  If  there  is  no  work  to  be  done, 
he  works  cheap. 

Q.  There  are  not  enough  white  men  to  prevent  you  from  getting  into 
a  tight  place  f — A.  There  are  plenty  of  white  men,  but  at  the  time  you. 
want  them  you  cannot  get  them.  As  I  said  before,  Chinese  labor  drives 
them  away,  of  course.  As  I  have  told  you,  I  have  had  men  come  around1 
and  look  for  work,  but  at  the  time  they  came  I  did  not  want  thein- 
They  would  go  to  chopping  wood,  some  of  them,  for  saw-mills. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  Chinese  labor  makes  potatoes  cheaper  here  ? — A. 
If  you  will  show  me  where  Chinese  labor  will  make  potatoes  cheap  I 
will  be  satisfied,  but  I  cannot  see  it. 

Q.  It  is  set  up  here  that  this  Chinese  labor  is  ruinous  to  us,  and  you 
seem  to  be  an  intelligent  farmer ! — A.  Show  me  where  it  is  that  Chi- 
nese labor  makes  the  potatoes  cheaper.     I  want  to  see  it,  but  I  cannot. 

Q.  Will  white  men  sack  potatoes  as  cheaply  as  the  Chinese! — A.  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  have  had  white  men  to  do.  I  have  paid  white  men' 
a  dollar  a  day  for  digging  potatoes.  I  had  two  of  them  digging  right 
straight  along  for,  maybe,  three  weeks — somewhere  thereabouts — and1 
tbey  have  dug  as  high  as  thirteen  and  fourteen  sacks  a  day  and  sacked 
them  up.  Count  that  up.  The  cheapest  I  have  ever  got  a  Chinaman, 
was  nine  cents  a  sack,  and  I  sacked  them  myself. 

Q.  One  dollar  and  forty  the  white  man  earns;  and  how  many  did  the. 
Chinaman  sack? — A.  Nine  cents  was  the  lowest  I  ever  got  a  Chinaman 
to  dig  for,  and  I  sacked  them  myself. 

Q.  John  made  ninety  cents  ? — A.  And  I  had  to  sack  them. 

Q.  That  was  under  contract  ? — A.  That  was  uuder  contract;  the  only 
way  a  Chinaman  will  work  for  you. 

Q.  Do  they  not  sack  three-fourths  of  the  potatoes  raised  on  this 
coast? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  Sonoma  County  ? — A.  I  was  there  at  the 
time  I  was  looking  after  a  ranch.  But  no  man  will  trust  to  a  China- 
man to  sack  potatoes  for  market.  If  he  does,  his  potatoes  will  be  solely 
sacrificed. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  it  is  better  to  employ  white  men  to  sack  them  ?— A. 
I  do  think  so. 

Q.  All  things  being  equal,  as  you  state,  why  do  you  not  employ  white 
men  ? — A.  We  do  whenever  we  can. 

Q.  When  you  cannot  employ  white  men,  what  do  you  do  ? — A.  When; 
20  c  i 
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we  cannot  employ  .them,  we  have  got  to  do  the  next  best  thing,  of  course, 
and  get  the  Mexicans. 

Q.  Or  any  other  cheap  labor? — A.  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  would 
rather  pay  more  to  a  white  man,  and  I  think  there  is  no  honest  man 
bot  what  will  say  that  it  is  proper.  Suppose  that  I  pay  a  white  man 
thirty  dollars  a  month — I  have  one  year  paid  forty  dollars  a  month  to 
a  white  man.  I  hired  him  here  iu  San  Francisco,  on  the  4th  of  July. 
I  paid  that  man  forty  dollars  a  mouth,  and  had  him  two  months  to  cut 
at  the  rate  of  about  two  acres  of  grain  a  day  for  me.  That  man  was 
cheaper  to  me  than  four  Chinamen. 

Q.  He  cut  it  by  hand  f — A.  He  cut  it  with  a  cradle  out  at  the  side  of 
hills.  You  cannot  run  the  reaper  every  place ;  and  then,  of  course,  you 
have  got  to  cradle  it  or  mow  it.  Suppose  that  1  pay  a  white  man  thirty 
dollars  a  month  through  the  summer.  That  money  he  will  spend  in  town. 
He  will  go  down  and  buy  his  clothes.  He  eats  his  victuals  with  me. 
If  my  family  or  me  wants  to  go  to  town,  we  can  leave  him  at  home  to 
take  care  of  the  place.  The  Chinaman,  whatever  money  you  pay  him, 
will  go  down  and  buy  a  bag  of  rice  for  6J  to  7  cents  a  pouud.  Seven 
cents  is  the  highest  I  ever  paid  for  rice  for  them.  That  is  all  the  money 
he  will  spend.  He  will  buy  a  pair  of  coarse  brogans  or  boots,  and  day- 
light never  sees  the  balance  of  the  money. 

Q.  Still  he  has  given  the  employer  the"  worth  of  the  money,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  it.  He  does  not  dissipate  it  ¥ — A.  I  am  not  speaking  from 
prejudice  at  all,  I  want  you  to  understand. 

Q.  I  see  you  are  not  prejudiced  ? — A.  I  am  speaking  for  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large.  I  do  not  care  for  my 
little  time  to  live.  I  have  quite  enough  to  do  as  long  as  I  live,  if  I  take 
care  of  it,  but  I  am  looking  to  the  rising  generation.  Now,  1  will  give 
you  a  little  instance.  I  have  got  six  children,  five  girls  and  a  boy.  Last 
July  a  year  I  fell  from  my  horse  and  had  my  hip  put  out  of  joint.  Sup- 
pose I  had  not  been  fortunate  enough  in  my  young  days  to  have  some- 
thing here  to  live  on,  what  would  become  of  me  now  I  *  If  one  of  those 
girls  of  mine  to-morrow  went  out  to  look  for  a  day's  work  in  a  factory 
or  in  making  shirts,  or  at  laundry,  or  dress-making,  or  millinery,  they 
would  be  told,  "  I  don't  want  you ;  I  have  got  Chinamen,"  and  I  can 
prove  that  is  the  case.  What  would  be  the  result  ?  There  are  my  five 
girls,  three  of  them  young  ladies ;  what  would  they  do?  They  would 
have  to  go  as  prostitutes  on  the  street  or  steal.  What  would  I  do  ?  I 
must  go  to  the  almshouse.    Is  not  that  so,  gentlemen  ? 

Q.  Very  correct.  Are  those  instances  rare  here? — A.  I  can  bring 
them  every  day. 

Q.  Just  such  instances  where  poverty  has  stricken  a  family  ! — A. 
Come  up  around  with  me,  and  I  will  show  it  to  you.  As  I  say,  I  have 
plenty  for  myself.  I  worked  hard  for  it  and  took  care  of  it.  You  have 
;got  enough.  I  suppose  all  these  gentlemen  have  enough  to  do  them, 
but  we  do  not  consider  the  poverty  of  the  poor.  Here  is  a  tenant  living 
in  my  house  there  now  and  he  cannot  get  a  day's  work.  He  has  been 
around  every  factory.  He  has  got  to  pay  rent,  and  he  has  got  to  buy 
fuel  and  live.  What  has  that  man  to  do  ?  If  he  goes  to  a  railroad 
depot,  they  have  enough.  If  he  goes  to  try  to  get  work  on  a  railroad, 
they  have  got  enough  Chinamen.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  Mr.  Stan- 
ford is  a  bad  man  by  any  means. 

By  Mr.  King  : 
<jj.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  where  there  are  a  few  Chinamen  to  compete 
with  a  few  white  men  in  the  way  of  farm-labor,  where  they  come  to  you 
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and  ask  you  to  employ  them,  they  will  underbid  the  white  labor  until 
they  obtain  the  employment,  and  after  the  white  labor  has  been  forced 
away,  then  will  they  not  raise  their  price  and  force  you  to  pay  the  same 
wages  that  you  paid  originally  to  the  white  people  ? — A.  That  is  what 
I  explained  a  bit  ago.  When  a  Chinaman  gets  you  in  a  tight  place,  he 
will  tell  you,  "  Me  welly  sick;  me  lackee  some  money  ;  welly  sick."  I 
tell  him,  "No,  John;  no  work,  no  pay."  "  O,  me  welly  sick,  bossee; 
me  welly  sick."  He  pretends  that  he  cannot  work.  You  inusj.  have 
your  grain  cured,  or  whatever  you  are  doing,  and  the  consequence  is 
you  have  got  to  hire  somebody  else,  and  the  same  Chinaman  will  bring 
you  more  Chinamen  at  a  bigger  price. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  strikes  of  that  kind  with  the  white  race"? — A. 
Certainly,  but  here  is  the  idea:  if  I  pay  a  white  man  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  and  board,  in  harvest-time,  as  I 
said  before  I  have  paid  that,  I  know  that  man  is  going  to  spend  that 
money  right  there  and  I  do  not  begrudge  it  to  him.  A  Chinaman  is 
serving  me,  and  after  he  gets  his  money  he  does  not  care  if  everything 
I  have  is  taken.  If  he  saw  the  cows  in  the  grain  or  in  the  potatoes,  you 
tell  him,  "John,  run  quick,  fy,  fy;"  but  he  will  say,  "  Me  no  sabe." 
By  Mr.  Sargent  : 

Q.  What  you  mean  to  say  is,  if  you  make  a  bargain  with  a  white  man 
for  a  month,  as  a  rule  he  will  stay  until  the  month  is  up  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  with  the  Chinamen,  if  they  have  the  advantage  of  you,  they  will 
not  stay  until  the  month  is  up  ? — A.  If  you  get  in  a  tight  place  they 
will  teli  you,  "Me  welly  sick;"  and  you  cannot  force  them  to  work. 
What  will  you  do  I 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  Do  not  white  boys  and  girls  consider  it  a  degradation  to  sleep  and 
eat  in  the  same  apartments  with  Chinamen  % — A.  I  would  not  want  a 
child  of  mine  to  sleep  with  them. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  they  cousider  it  a  degradation  to  associate 
with  them  as  in  eating  and  sleeping  in  the  same  apartments  % — A.  Cer- 
tainly they  do. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  same  in  regard  to  the  colored  people,  the  negroes  % — 
A.  I  would  prefer  a  colored  man  any  iime.     I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  it  is  right  for  either  Chinamen   or  a  colored  man  to  sleep  in 
the  same  apartments  with  white  men. 
By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  When  you  hire  European  or  American  white  boys  and  girls,  do  you 
object  to  their  eating  at  your  own  family  table  I — A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  If  they  are  genteel,  nice  people  % — A.  If  they  are  genteel  it  is  all 
right,  that  is,  if  they  are  from  this  country,  those  eastern  people.  I  have 
been  out  of  the  city  so  long — but  I  see  this  is  Mr.  Piper;  you  are  an  old 
Californian,  and  1  have  been  here  some  time  myself,  though  I  was  never 
acquainted  with  you.  I  have  been  out  of  the  city  some  time  and  have 
lost  the  run  of  the  old  Californians,  but  these  eastern  gentlemen  must 
remember  there  is  somewhat  different  here  from  what  it  is  in  the  East. 
A  farm-hand  will  come  along  looking  for  a  day's  or  a  month's  work ;  you 
do  not  know  who  he  is,  and  you  do  not  want  to  bring  him  into  your 
family.  You  generally  have  beds  upstairs  in  the  granary  and  they 
furnish  their  own  blankets.  We  generally  have  mattresses  for  them, 
with  straw,  and  let  them  furnish  their  own  beds. 
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Q.  Suppose  you  should  hire  some  poor  neighbor's  sons  and  daughters, 
how  would  that  be  in  regard  to  taking  them  into  your  family  t— A.  That 
is  another  thing. 

Q.  You  do  not  consider  them  inferior  to  you  ? — A.  Not  at  all ;  we  do 
not  consider  any  other  white  men  inferior;  but  because  we  do  not  know 
them  we  treat  them  strange. 

Q.  Do  these  white  laboring  men  consider  the  Chinese  inferior  to 
them  ? — A.  Certainly  they  do. 

Q.  They  consider  it  a  degradation  to  be  put  upon  an  equality  with 
them  % — A.  Certainly.  I  would  like  to  state  one  thing,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  detain  you.  This  is  my  view  about  it:  if  Chinese  immigration 
continues  for  twenty  years  as  it  has  for  the  last  two  years,  the  Chinese 
will  be  telling  us  to  get  up  and  leave.  That  is  my  humble  opinion.  This 
is  1876,  is  it  not  ?  In  1976,  if  Chinese  immigration  continues,  the  Chinese 
will  be  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  their  independence  from  the  United 
States.  Take  my  word  for  it,  history  will  tell,  if  Chinese  immigration 
continues  as  it  has  done. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  can  root  out  the  white  race  f — A.  Twenty  years 
from  now  there  will  not  be  a  white  man  seen  here  if  the  Chiuese  con- 
tinue at  the  rate  they  calculate  to  bring  them,  five  to  six  thousand  a 


William  Vinton  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  King  : 

Question.  Where  is  your  residence  ? — Answer.  San  Jos6,  Santa  Clara 
County. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  Tailor. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  any  of  these  anti-Chinese  organizations 
in  San  Jose? — A.  I  am. 

Mr.  King.  We  have  heretofore  confined  ourselves  to  the  Chinese  in 
San  Francisco.  You  will  please  state  their  condition  in  San  Jose,  so 
far  as  you  have  observed,  giving  all  the  statistics  you  can.     * 

By  Senator  Sargent: 

Q.  Tell  us  where  San  Jose  is. — A.  San  Jose  is  in  Santa  Clara  County, 
State  of  California. 

Q.  How  far  from  here  ? — A.  I  think  about  fifty-three  miles. 

Q.  About  how  many  inhabitants  are  there  in  the  place  ? — A.  I  think 
about  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand.  I  would  state  that  I  was  sent 
here  at  the  request  of  the  Santa  Clara  association,  with  a  statement 
giving  some  information  on  the  points  which  it  was  supposed  this  com- 
missiom  would  like  to  hear.     [See  Appendix  G.] 

Q.  Is  the  statement  made  by  yourself? — A.  It  is  made  by  myself  with 
the  assistance  of  a  committee. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  facts  to  be  true  as  related  to  us,  and  by  whom  ? — 
A.  The  statistics  were  given  to  us  by  the  Chinese  missionary  there. 

Q.  What  is  his  name? — A.  I  do  not  know  his  Chinese  name.  I  had 
no  extensive  acquaintance  with  him. 

A.  Go  on  with  your  statement. — A.  You  simply  want  the  statistics. 

Q.  And  any  information  you  wish  to  give. — A.  In  the  city  of  San 
Jose  there  are  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  hundred  resident  Chi- 
nese; that  is,  there  is  about  that  number  usually  there.  As  to  their 
morality  the  following  items  will  show  for  themselves,  and  also  from  the 
police  court  record  that  I  have  here,  the  impossibility  of  conviction,  &c, 
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as  the  police  court  intorins  us.  I  here  speak  from  the  information  of 
Judge  May.  The  reason  that  this  table  shows  so  small  a  percentage 
of  convictions  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  convict  upon  evidence  offered  by 
officers.  Hence  it  shows  a  small  percentage  as  to  what  there  should 
be  with  the  amount  of  criminals  they  have,  he  says  here,  from  the  unre- 
liability of  evidence.  Chinatown  occupies  about  a  block,  giving  a  de- 
scription of  the  place,  almost  in  the  center  of  the  town  of  San  Jose.  Its 
average  population  is  about  one  thousand.  In  that  block  there  are 
twenty-eight  places  of  prostitution.  The  number,  as  near  as  the  in- 
formation we  could  obtain  from  this  missionary,  is  143  prostitutes.  The 
number  has  been  considerably  enlarged  within  the  last  few  weeks. 
There  are  38  gambling-dens,  rooms  in  this  said  Chinatown,  where  they 
gamble.  The  number  of  opium-rooms  we  did  not  count,  but  there  are 
many  of  them.  There  are  also  two  lottery-drawings  daily,  one  at  10.30 
a.  m.,  (1  think  I  may  be  mistaken  there;  at  10  or  10.30,)  and  the  other 
at  2  p.  m.  To  be  particular,  it  may  be  10  o'clock  and  2.30;  I  have  for- 
gotten exactly.  I  know  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  1  have  been 
present  watching  the  excitement,  looking  at  their  bulletins  of  drawings, 
about  the  same  as  congregate  at  the  bulletins  of  stock-boards.  At  Chi- 
natown, our  informant  states,  there  are  400  who  never  do  a  day's  work. 
Q.  Tour  informant  is  a  Chinese  missionary  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  Chinese 
missionary.  With  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  Chinatown,  we  judge 
from  his  Christian  standing  that  he  would  be  truthful,  and  that  was 
the  only  reliable  information  we  had.  He  says  over  four  hundred  never 
do  a  day's  work;  they  live  by  trading,  stealing,  and  gambling,  the  two 
latter  avocations  largely  predominating.  Every  Saturday  evening,  un- 
til Sunday,  as  any  resident  of  San  Jos6  can  testify,  it  is. their  harvest, 
as  at  that  time  a  large  number  come  in  from  the  surrounding  country  to 
spend  Sunday  from  Alviso.  Alviso  employs,  according  to  the  poll- 
lists,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred.  It  is  very  adjacent 
to  San  Jose,  and  they  spend  their  time  and  money  and  Sunday  in  San 
Jose. 

By  Mr.  King  : 
Q.  How  far  off  is  Alveso? — A.  I  think  about  four  or  five  miles.  They 
get  cleaned  out  when  they  come  to  San  Jo^e.  We  have  also  nearly 
forgotten  to  mention  the  existence  of  a  secret  order  of  thieves.  An 
officer  who  was  acquainted  with  Chinatown  took  me  into  their  special 
joss-house.  I  stated  that  it  was  devoted  specially  to  them.  They  cer- 
tainly deserve  credit  for  one  thing:  they  have  got  the  cleanest  joss- 
house  and  the  most  elegantly  ornamented  of  the  like  I  ever  saw.  I  sup- 
pose their  business  is  most  profitable,  and  they  can  better  afford  it.  As 
to  their  habits  of  cleanliness,  we  utterly  fail  to  describe  it.  It  has  to  be 
seen  to  be  understood.  Another  question  asked  by  this  commission  is, 
Does  their  presence  here  prevent  white  immigration.  We  know  most 
assuredly  that  it  does.  We  know  numbers  of  laboring  men  during  the 
last  year  who  have  had  to  go  back  East  for  want  of  employment  in  con- 
sequence of  their  inability  to  compete  with  Mongolians,  and  thus  the 
State  has  sustained  a  loss,  not  alone  through  them,  but  through  their- 
influence,  when  they  return  to  their  old  homes,  not  yet  cursed  by  the 
Chinese'  presence.  As  to  its  effects  on  labor,  we  know  that  it  degrades 
labor  to  a  fearful  extent,  and  closes  up  all  the  aveuues  to  the  employ  - 
'  ment  of  our  boys  and  girls  right  at  home,  thus  leaving  our  rising  gen- 
eration in  a  fearful  condition ;  in  fact,  so  fearful,  that  we  shrink  in  horror 
as  to  what  must  be  the  final  result  unless  we  obtain  some  relief. 
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By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  You  have  there  the  statistics  of  crime  among  the  Chinese  1 — A. 
[Exhibiting.]  Here  I  have  the  return  of  the  police  court  for  six  months. 
Q.  Eead  it. 
The  witness  read  as  follows : 

Catalogue  of  cases  in  George  May's  court,  from  April  1,  1876.  to  October 

10,1876. 

WHITE  CASES. 

53  cases  of  battery. 
41  cases  of  disturbing  the  peace. 
25  cases  of  petit  larceny. 
4  cases  of  grand  larceny. 

3  cases  of  assault. 

4  cases  of  gambling. 

4  cases  of  embezzlement. 
33  cases  of  different  crimes  not  mentioned  in  the  foregoing. 

167 

CHINESE. 

12  cases  of  petit  larceny. 

4  cases  of  battery. 

2  cases  of  threats  to  commit  murder. 

1  case  of  assault  to  murder. 

1  case  of  assault  to  commit  housebreaking. 

5  cases  of  gambling. 

4  cases  of  destroying  fish  with  explosive  material. 
1  case  of  selling  lottery-tickets. 

30 

Yours,  respectfully, 

GEO.  W.  PARKER, 

Cleric  of  Police  Court. 

About  one-half  of  the  crimes  charged  as  whites  were  committed  by  Spaniards. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Sargent.)  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  community  of 
San  Jos6,  the  respectable  people  there,  generally,  in  regard  to  the  de- 
sirableness of  Chinese  immigration  in  numbers  ? — A.  I  can  speak  of  my 
own  knowledge,  from  the  fact  that  I  have  talked  with  them  on  this 
Chinese  question  and  find  that  at  least  seven-eighths  of  the  people  are 
desirous  for  a  change.  They  believe  a  change  would  be  beneficial  to 
general  interests. 

Q.  Is  that  opinion  confined  to  a  particular  party  ? — A.  Not  to  any 
people  generally. 

Q.  To  what  political  party  do  you  belong  % — A.  I  am  a  republican. 

Q.  You  find  that  republicans  and  democrats  have  the  same  opinion  ? 
— A.  It  makes  no  difference  at  all,  republicans  and  democrats  all  think 
the  same. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  Are  lotteries  forbidden  by  your  laws  1 — A.  I  should  suppose  they 
are  from  the  fact  of  one  prosecution  for  selling  tickets  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  King.  It  is  forbidden  by  State  law  and  also  by  the  State  consti- 
tution. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Cooper.)  You  say  they  have  lotteries  daily  ? — A. 
There  are  two  drawings  daily. 

Q.  Are  they  open  ?— A.  They  are  open  to  Chinamen.  White  men  can- 
not get  in.  You  no  sooner  attempt  to  approach  than  some  one  gives  a 
signal  and  the  door  is  closed. 
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By  Mr.  Piper  : 
Q.  Then  they  know  it  is  against  the  law  % — A.  Thev  understand  it 
fully. 

By  Mr.  King  : 
Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  reason  there  have  not  been  more 
convictions  under  that  law  ? — A.  First,  from  the  unreliability  of*  the  evi- 
dence taken. 

Q.  The  Chinese  will  not  testify  I— A.  They  will  not  testify.  They 
will  contradict  themselves  right  along. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  Would  not  the  same  evidence  upon  which  you  make  that  general 
statement  of  lotteries  be  sufficient  to  convict  them  ?— A.  With  regard 
to  this  preacher  ? 

Q.  Yes ;  the  same  man  who  makes  the  statement  could  have  them 
convicted  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  could  be  done,  for  a  person 
would  have  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  transaction,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Does  he  not  give  this  information  to  you  ? — A.  He  knows  by  com- 
mon report  and  mingling  with  his  countrymen  that  these  things  exist. 

Q.  He  has  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact,  then  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  how  that  may  be. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  How  did  you  become  possessed  of  the  information  that  there  are 
twenty-eight  houses  of  prostitution  in  San  Jose  % — A.  I  stated  it  simply 
upon  information,  and  I  said  so  at  the  outset. 

Q.  Have  you  municipal  laws  at  San  Jose  ? — A.  We  have. 

Q.  Police  *— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  police  court  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  the  police  have  beats  in  this  Chinese  quarter  or  are  they  spe- 
cial ? — A.  There  is  a  special  officer,  paid  by  the  Chinese  themselves. 

Q.  With  the  same  power  as  a  regular  ? — A.  He  is  appointed  by  the 
sheriff,  and  receives  his  powers,  as  I  understand,  as  a  deputy  sheriff. 

Q.  Has  any  effort  been  made  to  stop  these  twenty-eight  houses  of 
prostitution  ? — A.  As  I  understand,  one  or  two  efforts  have  been  made, 
but  they  have  been  unsuccessful  every  time  to  secure  conviction. 

Q.  Upon  what  grounds  ? — A.  I  could  not  say,  not  being  present  at 
the  trial  of  the  cause. 

Q.  You  know  there  are  these  houses  of  prostitution,  as  a  citizen,  your- 
self?— A.  It  is  so  understood. 

Qj.  Would  not  your  evidence  be  sufficient  to  convict  I — A.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  would. 

Q.  How  about  the  thirty-eight  gambling-houses !  You  have  laws 
there  in  reference  to  gambling  % — A.  Most  assuredly. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  suppress  them  in  San  Jose? — A.  Simply  because 
it  is  impossible  to  do  it.    I  think  partly  by  collusion  with  the  officers. 

Q.  By  collusion  with  white  officers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  state  that 
it  is  an  impression  that  we  have ;  we  have  no  evidence  of  that  fact,  but 
we  have  that  impression. 

Q.  But  you  have  evidence  that  there  are  38  gambling-houses  there? — 
A.  We  have  evidence  right  here  that  there  are  that  number. 

Q.  How  many  inhabitants  has  San  Jose  ?— A.  16,000  or  17,000. 

Q.  Have  you  a  pretty  good  class  of  people  % — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  have  schools  and  colleges  there  % — A.  As  good  as  any  in  the 
State. 

Q.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  State  f—  A.  I  think  so. 
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Q.  Do  you  ever  lecture  your  citizens  upon  these  things? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  opium  dens  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  law  against  smoking  opium  down  there  f — A.  I  do 
not  know  how  that  is. 

Q.  Are  the  San  Jose  Chinamen  generally  a  drunken,  dissipated  class 
of  people  % — A.  I  do  not  think  they  are,  as  far  as  drunkenness  goes. 
1  Q.  Are  you  quite  intimate  with  Chinese  character  % — A.  I  have  ob- 
served them  considerably. 

Q.  You  have  had  some  communication  with  them  % — A.  I  have  had 
business  transactions  with  them. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  one  who  could  not  read  and  write  % — A.  I  can- 
not say  how  that  is.  I  have  seen  but  one  who  could  read  and  write  the 
English  language. 

Q.  You  speak  of  250  Chinese  employed  in  Alveso.  What  is  the  em- 
ployment of  them  % — A.  I  stated  that  the  poll-book  showed  some  250. 
The  number,  I  presume,  is  much  larger. 

Q.  That  is  the  number  of  those  who  had  paid  their  poll-tax  % — A. 
Those  who  had  paid  their  poll-tax;  it  showed  that  number.  I  suppose 
the  total  number,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
about  400  ;  they  are  employed  on  the  strawberry -farms  there. 

Q.  Why  do  they  not  employ  young  girls  and  boys  in  San  Jose  on  the 
stra w berry- farm s  % — A.  That  is  a  question  I  could  not  answer,  but  I 
have  often  thought  if  I  were  again  in  the  strawberry  business  I  would 
not  employ  Chinamen.  I  have  been  in  the  strawberry  business  and  did 
very  well  without  Chinamen,  in  Illinois,  and  think  I  could  do  as  well 
without  them  here. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  167  cases  of  whites  in  the  police  court  !*— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  thirty  cases  of  Chinese  % — A.  Thirty. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  Chinese  were  convicted  % — A.  These  were  con- 
victions I  speak  of. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  Do  you  know  the  old  capital  building  of  this  State  at  San  Jos6  %- 
A.  I  do  not  know  it  by  that  name. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 
Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  poll-list  ig  of  San  Jose" ;  how  many  names 
there  are  on  the  register  % — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  exactly. 

Frank  Muther  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  King  : 

Question.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Answer.  I  am  a  cigar-maker  by 
trade. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  cigar- maker  ? — A.  About  sixteen  years. 

Q.  In  what  parts  of  the  United  States  have  you  worked  % — A.  I  have 
worked  in  about  all  parts;  I  think  in  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  different 
States. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  this  State  % — A.  Two  years 
and  a  half. 

Q.  How  many  Chinese  cigar-makers  are  there  in  this  city  % — A.  Be- 
tween 6,500  and  7,000. 

Q.  How  do  you  estimate  that  number  % — A.  We  estimate  it  in  this 
way :  The  revenue  report  gives  taxes  paid  on  9,300,000  cigars  a  month ; 
they  will  not  average,  from  the  best  authority,  over  about  100  a  day.  At 
that  rate  it  would  take  3,000  Chinamen  at  constant  employment  to  make 
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these  cigars,  to  roll  them.  It  will  then  take  over  five  hundred  packers 
and  strippers.  There  is  a  surplus  of  labor  here;  the  Chinamen  here 
complain  that  one-half  are  out  of  work  ;  we  put  it  down  lower  than  that. 

Q.  Down  to  what ?— A.  To  about  2,500  constantly  out  of  employ- 
ment. 

Q.  That  makes  over  6,000  ?— A.  Yes ;  that  makes  over  6,000. 

Q.  How  many  white  nieu  are  engaged  in  the  business  at  the  present 
time  ? — A.  There  are  journeymen  workmen,  perhaps  150,  in  the  city  alto- 
gether.    We  have  a  society  here  that  numbers  pretty  nearly  a  huudred. 

Q.  Have  the  Chinese  any  protective  cigar-making  union  ? — A.  They 
have. 

Q.  At  how  much  do  they  estimate  their  membership? — A.  That  is 
very  hard  to  get  at.  I  talked  to  one  very  reliable  firm  which  puts  it 
down  at  a  membership  of  9,000,  and  nobody  is  admitted  unless  he  has 
worked  one  year  at  the  trade.  There  are  other  reliable  Chinamen  who 
tell  me  that  there  are  only  between  5,000  and  6,000  in  the  union,  and  a 
great  many  do  not  belong  to  it.  I  asked  them  furthermore  how  many 
Chinese  cigar-makers  they  believed  to  be  on  the  coast.  One  of  them  put 
the  number  clear  up  to  nearly  20,000,  and  another  came  down  to  between 
12,000  and  13,000  who  had  actually  learned  the  trade. 

Q.  There  are  about  a  hundred  white  cigar- makers? — A.  About  a  hun- 
dred. 

Q.  How  many  are  employed  at  the  present  time1? — A.  Between  50 
and  60. 

Q.  How  much  are  white  men  worth  per  week  ?  What  is  their  rate  of 
wages  ? — A.  They  will  average  about  $11. 

Q.  All  by  the  piece-work  ? — A.  All  by  the  piece-work, 

Q.  The  Chinese  will  average  about  how  much  a  week  ? — A.  About 
$6.    That  is  because  they  work  by  the  piece  and  are  slower  workmen. 

Q.  As  to  Eastern  rates  how  does  it  compare  with  the  Chinese  ? — A. 
The  Eastern  States  ought  to  be  visited  for  anybody  to  get  an  intelligent 
idea  of  the  trade  there.  The  manufacturing  is  controlled  under  a  good 
deal  worse  system  here  than  East.  The  system  is  because  John  is  in  it, 
and  he  will  make  anything  to  shove  on  the  market.  We  are  not  prepared 
for  the  manufacture  as  they  are  in  the  East.  Tbeymakefar  inferior  prepa- 
ration for  the  workmen  here,  and  it  gives  the  men  no  chance.  If  they 
would  furnish  the  same  accommodation  here  and  not  work  the  amount 
of  men  they  do,  it  would  be  better.  Where  we  consider  in  the  East 
a  shop  fit  for  20  men,  they  work  100  and  150  Chinamen  in  the  shop 
here.  Hence  they  have  not  the  facility  for  drying  the  tobacco  and 
preparing  it.  If  they  would  introduce  the  same  system  here  that  they 
have  in  the  East  the  white  men  would  make  almost  double  what  the 
Chinamen  get  j  that  is,  they  have  got  the  slave  system  here.  They 
put  in  a  room  treble  the  amount  of  men  that  the  room  can  hold  in  order 
to  properly  manufacture. 

Q.  Are  cigars  here  bought  by  the  public  generally  any  cheaper  than 
they  are  in  the  East  ? — A.  As  a  general  thing,  they  are  dearer  here— 
that  is,  fair  goods. 

Q.  Then  Chinese  cheap  labor  does  not  benefit  the  consumer,  so  far  as 
cigar-making  is  concerned? — A.  Not  in  the  least ;  but  there  is  one  class 
of  goods  that  affects  the  retailer ;  that  is  this :  very  cheap,  inferior  goods — 
such  tobacco  as  white  men  throw  away ;  the  Chinamen  pick  it  up  and 
work  it  up,  and  they  put  it  in  the  market.  Where  it  is  considered  in 
the  East  as  lying  loose,  to  be  thrown  away,  the  Chinamen  here  work 
it  up. 

Q.  What  class  of  goods? — A.  Everything — if  necessary,  cigar-stumps — 
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anything  containing  tobacco,  whether  it  is  moldy,  rotten,  or  anything 
else,  that  a  white  shop  throws  away,  but  the  Chinamen  take  it  up  and 
manufacture  it  by  apprentices. 

Q.  What  are  their  habits  as  to  cleanliness  in  manufacturing  cigars? — 
A.  Their  habits  are  fair  where  white  men  control  the  Chinese.  If  you 
watch  them  closely  you  may  bring  them  down  to  fair  cleanliness,  but 
where  they  work  by  themselves  their  habits  are  simply  ridiculous. 

Q.  What  do  they  do? — A.  I  have  seen  them  with  my  own  observation 
very  often.  One  thing  they  practically  do  is  to  take  a  cigar  in  their 
mouth  and  put  spit  on  it  to  get  it  smooth,  and  then  they  will  take  it  in 
the  hand  and  roll  it,  in  order  to  get  this  shine  on  it,  what  is  called  a 
Chinese  polish. 

Q.  How  did  the  cigar-manufactories  in  this  city  start  ?  Were  they 
started  by  white  or  Chinese  labor,  originally? — A.  In  the  first  place,  the 
cigars  were  principally  brought  from  New  York.  Afterward  manufact- 
urers came  here,  and  there  were  lots  of  little  white  shops,  but  no  exten- 
sive factories,  because  the  country  did  not  call  for  it  at  that  time. 

By  Mr.  Pixxey  : 

Q.  They  were  mostly  Germans? — A.  They  were  principally  Germans j 
you  might  say  nearly  all  Germans. 

Q.  Is  that  an  employment  in  which  boys,  women,  and  girls  can  work 
to  any  extent? — A.  I  have  worked  in  the  Eastern  States  with  ladies  side 
by  side  with  me,  through  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts;  even  through 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Mississippi,  and  all  those  States  where  there  were  women  ;  I 
would  sit  beside  young  ladies  there  who  would  throw  out  eighteen  or 
twenty  dollars  a  week ;  that  was  in  good  times — right  after  the  war, 
when  everything  was  flourishing  in  the  country;  and  where  I  would  earn 
about  a  hundred  dollars  a  month,  they  would  earn  about  eighty. 

Q.  You  consider  yourself  an  experienced  mechanic  in  the  work? — A. 
I  am  a  little  faster  than  most  of  them.  I  consider  myself  an  experi- 
enced mechanic.  I  would  state  that  boys  and  girls  can  make  cigars  (for 
it  is  very  easy  work)  just  as  well  as  the  oldest  nian— in  fact,  much  bet- 
ter. The  prime  of  cigar-makers  is  between  twenty  and  thirty,  as  it  is 
all  in  activity :  it  is  not  laborious  work.  After  thirty  they  get  slow.  I 
have  seen  boys  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  when  I  myself  was  in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  earn  from  $8  to  $10  a  week. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Is  this  method  of  polishing  cigars  practiced  in  Cuba,  or  by  white 
employes  anywhere? — A.  It  is  practiced  by  every  Chinaman,  if  you 
give  him  a  chance. 

Q.  Is  the  Havana  cigar  prepared  in  that  way? — A.  The  imported 
cigars  are  principally  made  by  Chinamen. 

Q.  Are  they  prepared  in  that  way  ? — A.  No ;  they  object  to  it.  The 
Cubans  passed  a  law  that  the  Chinaman  had  to  cut  off  his  queue  and 
go  in  ordinary  citizens'  clothes.  That  is  the  reason  we  have  got  so 
many  Chinese  cigar-makers  here.  Chinese  cigar-makers  here  have  told 
me  that  they  got  disgusted  in  Cuba,  for  they  made  them  wear  regular 
citizens'  costumes,  and  compelled  them  to  cut  off  their  queues.  For  that 
reason  a  great  many  of  them  came  to  California,  as  that  was  their  near- 
est outlet. 

Q.  My  question  was,  whether  this  method  of  using  spittle  on  cigars 
is  employed  in  ordinary  cigar-making,  or  is  it  a  peculiarity  of  the  Chi- 
nese ? — A.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Chinese. 
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By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  And  not  permitted  in  well-regulated  establishments? — A.  No. 
Another  thing  they  do  commonly  with  the  wrappings  which  I  will 
state ;  of  course  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  wrappings.  The  China- 
man gets  to  sweating;  and,  I  do  notcarehow  many  sores  he  has  on  him — 
they  are  all,  as  you  see,  scarred.  I  have  worked  with  them  in  shops  in 
this  city  where  the  Chinamen  were  packed  around  me  as  thick  as  her- 
ring in  a  keg.  Under  such  circumstances,  where  I  was  compelled,  on 
account  of  poverty,  going,  until  such  time  as  I  could  see  an  outlet, 
they  would  get  to  sweating,  and  it  was  a  common  thing  for  them  to 
take  these  cuttings  and  wipe  their  arms  and  their  faces  with  them,  and 
blow  their  noses  into  them.  That  is  something  very  common  among 
them.     It  may  look  rather  bad,  but  it  is  a  fact. 

By  Mr.  King  : 

Q.  Do  the  Chinese  ever  taue  any  means  to  drive  the  white  men  out  of 
the  factories  ? — A.  I  will  state  what  I  know  of  their  offering  bribes ;  that 
is,  one  man,  for  instance,  has  a  shop  j  he  is  working  white  men  ;  they 
will  go  to  tbe  boss  and  offer  him  wages  below  what  a  Chinaman  will 
work  actually  on  in  the  long  run.  They  will  agree  to  work  for  a  certain 
length  of  time.  If  necessary  they  will  screw  those  wages  down  to 
almost  nothing  in  order  to  obtain  the  shop.  When  they  cannot  prevail 
on  the  boss  they  will  turn  arouud  and  try  to  bribe  the  foreman.  They 
have  offered  810  for  every  Chinaman  they  will  put  on,  or  $10  for  every 
thousand  cigars  manufactured,  and  where  the  foreman  sometimes  will 
have  a  chauce  to  make  money  he  will  take  on  the  Chinamen. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  foremen  of  that  kind  ? — A.  I  have  met  foremen 
who  have  told  me  that  they  were  offered  money.  I  asked  them  if  they 
would  come  on  this  stand. *  They  told  me  they  were  situated  in  business 
that  they  did  not  want  to  expose.  I  went  to  one  particular  one  named 
Joe  Belts.  He  told  me  he  would  swear  that  in  the  last  few  weeks  he 
was  offered  money,  one  dollar  for  every  thousand  cigars  manufactured 
iu  the  shop  by  Chinamen,  or  ten  dollars  for  every  Chinaman  he  would 
put  on.  It  is  from  this  fact  that  they  have  hurt  us  so  much.  Even 
when  we  cau  hold  the  bosses  they  bribe"  the  foremen,  and  of  course  it  is 
hard  to  hold  men  under  such  a  liberal  offer.  When  they  offer  a  man 
$80  and  $100  a  week  for  a  year  or  so,  it  is  hard  to  hold  honest  men 
under  such  inducements.  Temptation  is  hard  to  resist  when  it  becomes 
that  liberal. 

Q.  Something  has  been  said  about  trades-unions  limiting  the  number 
of  boys  as  apprentices.  Is  there  any  such  rule  in  the  cigar-makers'  union 
here  limiting  the  number  of  boys  that  they  will  take  as  apprentices?— 
A.  I  am  vice-president  of  that  organization,  and  can  only  state  that  we 
have  no  such  laws.  We  have  ladies  working  in  .the  city  in  the  trade 
who  belong  to  the  society,  and  we  would  accept  a  child  of  two  years  of 
age,  provided  he  could  keep  shop  and  make  cigars.  We  have  no  limit 
on  anybody  as  far  as  they  need  work  ;  but  the  fact  is,  our  bosses  will  not 
learn  them.  You  go  to  a  boss  and  say,  "  Here  is  a  good  boy,  I  desire  you 
to  learn  him  the  trade/'  The  next  thing,  he  will  tell  you,  kt  I  will  not 
learn  him  the  trade,  because  I  believe  in  treating  the  boy  right."  "  Why 
do  you  not  learn  him  the  trade J "  He  will  say,  "  If  I  want  to  learn  the 
boy  the  trade  in  all  its  branches  and  do  it  right  it  will  take  him  three 
years.-'  Most  of  us  old  cigar  makers  learned  in  three  years.  He  will 
say,  "  When  the  three  years  are  up  I  can  pay  him  but  little  wages." 
Then  he  has  to  go  to  another  trade.  I  cannot  say  that  he  will  get  work 
after  he  learns  the  trade. 
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Q.  On  account  of  what  % — A.  On  account  of  the  Chinese  who  have 
got  the  trade.  They  have  got  us,  so  to  say,  conquered.  A  conscientious 
man  will  not  take  an  apprentice  in  this  town  as  a  general  rule. 

Q.  If  the  Chinese  cigar-makers  were  excluded  from  this  country  en- 
tirely would  there  be  plenty  of  white  labor  ? — A.  Not  in  the  State  now, 
because  they  have  been  driven  away,  but  New  York  reports  3,000  cigar- 
makers  walking  the  streets  doing  nothing.  We  had  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  societies  in  the  United  States  two  and  a  half  years  ago.  When 
people  understand  that  we  have  been  incorporated,  and  they  are  itching 
for  a  change  as  times  are  hard,  and  they  correspond  with  us,  our  general 
reply  is,  "  Do  not  come." 

Q.  Have  you  had  many  such  demands  for  employment  here  % — A.  I 
dare  say  when  I  came  out  here  myself  I  had  as  many  as  a  hundred  men 
writing  to  me  here  from  the  city  of  Chicago,  where  I  was  born,  telling 
me  if  there  was  any  show  for  a  living  to  let  them  know,  as  they  wanted 
to  see  California  and  come  out  here  anyhow. 

_Q.  Did  many  of  those  men  have  families? — A.  I  suppose  a  majority 
did  not,  but  perhaps  one-quarter  did.  But  of  course  I  had  to  reply  that 
there  was  no  show  here.  When  I  came  here  first  I  got  a  very  good  situ- 
ation, but  it  has  been  dwindled  down  so  now  that  I  cannot  make  withii 
eight  dollars  a  week  of  what  I  did  two  years  ago. 

Q.  Something  has  been  said  about  this  opposition  to  Chinese  immi- 
gration being  confined  entirely  to  the  Irish.  What  in  the  nativity  of 
the  cigar- makers  generally  of  your  union,  those  residing  here  now  % — A. 
I  know  about  all  the  cigar-makers  here.  Of  course  I  never  inquired  into 
that  fact,  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  are  about  one-half  Americans. 

Q.  What  is  the  other  half? — A.  The  other  half  are  principally  Ger- 
mans and  Jews.  I  guess  of  the  other  half,  one-half — that  would  make  a 
quarter  of  the  whole — are  Jews,  and  the  others  are  Germans  principally. 
I  do  not  kuow  that  we  have  any  Irish.  There  is  one  boy  here  in  the 
trade  by  the  name  of  Kelly,  but  1  think  he  was  born  in  San  Jose\ 

Q.  Something  has  been  said  also  about  the  endeavor  of  the  Gilroy 
Company  to  obtain  white  labor,  and  after  so  endeavoring  they  were  only 
able  to  procure  two  white  bummers.  How  is  that  % — A.  That  is  a  lie,  if 
I  dare  term  it  so,  because  when  the  Gilroy  factory  started  they  limited 
the  room  to  twelve  white  tables.  That  is  the  foreman's  own  words. 
When  the  boys  went  there  in  a  bunch  to  get  labor,  as  they  understood 
they  wanted  more  work  than  the  hands  they  had  could  give,  the  fore- 
man then  stated  he  was  limited  to  twelve  white  tables,  and  they  had 
over  three  hundred  Chinamen  in  the  shop.  They  claimed  to  work  two 
thousand  Chinamen  in  both  shops,  tobacco-houses,  and  all  the  way 
through.  Shortly  after  that  a  friend  of  mine,  by  the  name  of  Dave 
Atsell,  went  to  the  foreman,  Mr.  Wolfram,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
not  give  him  work  for  men  if  he  would  send  them,  and  he  made  this 
reply,  that  he  was  confined  to  twelve  tables,  and  would  do  the  best  he 
could,  but  did  not  give  the  assurance  to  send  for  them;  and,  finally,  as 
lots  of  the  boys  were  out  of  work,  he  went  beyond  the  limit,  and  put  up 
four  extra  tables  and  marked  them  white  tables,  tables  intended  for 
white  men. 

Q.  Was  there  any  difficulty  in  furnishing  that  company  with  all  the 
white  labor  they  required  % — A.  As  I  stated,  the  boys  went  to  the  fore- 
man and  made  the  proposition  to  send  east  for  men,  but  he  would  not 
acknowledge  that  they  would  give  them  work;  but  the  advertising 
dodge  for  white  labor  I  do  jiot  dispute,  because  they  always  do  that. 
They  had  twelve  white  tables.  Afterward  they  overstepped  the  bounds 
and  made  it  eighteen,  because  white  men  came  down  there  dead  broke, 
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and  by  lots  of  persuasion  they  agreed  to  work  eighteen  tables  until 
these  men  would  get  a  little  money  and  leave  the  town.  There  were  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  white  men  at  the  time  in  the  shop.  Consequently 
these  Chinese  cigars  were  sold  for  white  goods,  and  invariably  the  same 
thing  is  done  here  in  this  city. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  white  cigar-makers  and  families  that  have 
been  driven  from  this  coast  by  Chinese  labor? — A.  I  know  of  a  great 
many  who  come  here  and  go  right  back,  because  the  field  is  better  east 
than  it  is  here,  although  many  are  out  of  work  there.  I  think  hardly  a 
day  passes  but  white  men  come  into  shops  here  from  the  East  with  all 
the  discouraging  letters  that  we  send  them  and  publish  for  them.  I 
think  a  letter  was  published  which  I  Wrote  myself  to  the  societies  east. 
All  these  items  are  generally,  when  put  in  our  papers,  copied  there,  be- 
cause the  eastern  societies  do  that.  We;ire  not  connected  with  them  any 
more  than  in  sympathy. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a  Chinese  company  here,  Tak, 
Lang  &  Co.,  who  have  a  shop  for  apprentices  ? — A.  There  is  a 
shop  here  composed  of  four  parties.  One  of  the  firm  has  gone  back  to 
China.  He  had  a  couple  of  wives  there,  and  he  said  he  was  going  to 
bring  a  few  more  along;  that  he  could  buy  them  there  for  sixty  dollars 
and  sell  them  here  for  five  hundred  dollars.  Another  partner  t  spoke 
to  this  week.  He  said  he  had  a  shop  to  work  exclusively  apprentices. 
I  asked  what  it  paid,  &c.  Of  course  he  could  not  get  at  that  exactly; 
nevertheless  he  told  me  that  he  gave  them  their  board.  What  that 
may  be  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  they  sometimes  employ  Chinese,  paying  even  higher  wages 
than  they  can  afford,  and  then  by  boarding  these  men  make  up  the  dif- 
ference ? — A.  Chinamen,  when  pinched,  will  take  contracts  below  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  the  goods;  that  is,  certain  companies  from  these  wholesale 
tobacco-houses.  They  do  not  run  in  that  business  with  the  consumer 
or  with  the  retailer,  but  with  these  wholesale  houses.  The  mouopoly  of 
this  town  is  the  wholesale  houses.  In  the  first  place  they  take  con- 
tracts. They  furnish  all  the  cigars  this  house  can  make.  They  con- 
tract to  furnish  all  the  cigars,  such  brands  and  such  brands.  They 
have  to  give  good  quality ;  everything  that  is  not  good  they  have  the 
right  to  refuse.  Then  the  contract  absolutely  will  say  that  they  have 
to  purchase  the  tobacco  of  the  wholesale  house,  and  in  this  way  the  to- 
bacco-houses make  the  monoply.  They  have  got  the  Chinamen  and 
they  have  got  the  public.  They  invariably  beat  the  Chinamen  on  the 
tobacco  and  get  the  good  goods,  the  goods  they  contract  for,  all 
into  this  ship  ;  and  all  the  poorer  trash  the  little  white  shops  have  to 
work  up.  This  Tak,  Lang  &  Co.  take  a  very  cheap  contract.  They 
have  four  hundred  boarders,  besides  apprentices,  and  this  Chinaman 
told  me  that  he  can  collect  between  four  hundred  and  four  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars  a  week  from  all  these  Chinese  boarders.  Then  he  does 
not  care  if  he  does  not  make  anything  on  cigars.  If  he  can  get  con- 
tracts, he  will  take  them  rather  than  to  lose  his  boarders,  because  he 
works  a  sort  of  intelligence-office.  He  charges  them  so  much  for  board, 
and  then  of  course  he  will  do  anything  to  give  them  work.  Invariably, 
though,  whereever  they  take  contracts,  nobody  ever  pays  any  money 
to  their  men;  they  all  pay  to  Tak,  Lang  &  Co.  Tak,  Lang  &  Co. 
pay  the  Chinamen  one  price,  and  take  the  contract  for  what  they  can 
get. 

Q.  Is  not  one  danger  not  only  to  your  trade  but  to  all  the  trades  here 
that  they  are  an  organized  force,  organized  in  large  bodies,  and  can  be 
centered   immediately  upon  any  one  trade  under  the  direction  of  a 
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leader,  and  therefore  oust  white  men  from  that  trade  f — A.  I  think  they 
are  organized,  because  the  Chinamen  that  I  have  worked  with  all  tell 
me  the  same  story  ;  that  they  are  compelled  to  do  as  the  six  companies, 
or  any  company  that  they  may  live  under,  wants  them  to  do;  but  when 
they  do  not  come  under  that  head,  and  do  not  obey  the  orders  of  the 
head  of  a  company,  they  simply  condemn  them  and  consider  them  out- 
casts; and  any  Chinamen  who  will  stone  them,  and  kill  them  after  that, 
will  get  credit  from  the  six  companies ;  and,  if  necessary,  they  will  hire 
lawyers  to  defend  them.    That  is  the  objection  I  have  got  to  them. 

Q.  They  will  produce  evidence  to  clear  a  Chinaman  who  kills  one  ' 
outside  of  the  companies,  an  outlaw,  as  you  term  it? — A.  They  will  pro- 
duce evidence  to  clear  him,  of  course.  1  talked  to  a  Chinaman,  one 
that  I  consider  the  most  civilized  in  the  city.  He  worked  fourteen 
years  in  Cuba,  and  he  left  at  the  time  this  queue  regulation  was  put  in 
operation  there.  He  did  not  propose  to  leave  the  country  and  go  to 
China.  We  retired  farther  from  the  interior.  He  said  when  he  got  back 
there  the  company  that  he  belonged  to,  which  he  said  was  not  strong  in 
that  part,  had  been  murdered  by  another  company,  and  he  said  of 
course  he  knew  very  well  as  soon  as  they  found  out  he  was  there  belong- 
ing to  the  company,  as  all  his  relations  were  murdered,  they  would 
likely  go  for  him.  So  he  thought  it  was  not  safe  quarters  for  him  to 
inhale  the  air  there,  and  he  departed  straight  for  New  York,  and  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco.  He  told  me  that  he  did  not  wish  to  wear 
a  queue  nor  the  costume  of  China.  I  asked  him  why.  He  said  he  did 
not  like  it ;  that  if  he  could  raise  money  he  would  go  back  to  Spain, 
because  he  could  cut  his  queue  off  there.  I  said,  "  Why  do  you  not 
cut  off  your  queue  here?"  He  said,  if  I  do  they  would  stone  me 
wherever  I  am  seen,  and  I  would  be  afraid  of  my  life.  Then  I  told  him, 
"I  will  make  a  proposition  to  you;  we  will  get  up  a  row  iu  the  way  of 
a  joke,  and  I  will  cut  off  your  queue  and  pretend  to  be  mad."  He  said, 
"  That  would  be  all  folly,  for  as  soon  as  my  hair  is  long  enough  to  braid 
in  another  one  I  will  have  to  have  another,  and  they  will  bring  me  in 
any  way." 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Who  are  they  who  manufacture  cigars  and  put  up  a  sign,  "No  Chi- 
nese labor  employed  here?" — A.  They  are  Caucasians,  quite  naturally. 
You  may  ask  me  what  they  are,  Americans  or  Germans,  or  white  or 
black. 

Q.  What  nationality  are  they  ? — A.  A  great  many  are  Jews,  a  great 
many  Americans,  and  a  great  many  are  Germans;  but  I  think  the  Jews 
predominate  in  the  matter. 

Q.  Is  it  the  fact  that  in  those  establishments  the  cigars  are  not  manu- 
factured by  Chinese  labor? — A/ Invariably  so.  I  will  state  to  you  one 
incident.  I  was  appointed  once  from  our  society  to  visit  a  house.  It 
sent  us  a  card  to  send  them  white  labor.  I  went  there  to  look  after 
such  a  glimmering  hope  as  that.  The  president  of  our  organization  ap- 
pointed me  to  go  with  two  more  on  a  committee.  It  was  to  Alexander 
&  Co.,  222  Battery  street.  Said  I,  "We  are  appointed  to  wait  on  you." 
Said  he,  "Yes;  I  want  to  get  rid  of  these  coolies ;  I  want  nothing  more  to 
do  with  the  pig-tails."  I  said,  "I  am  glad  to  hear  that ;  I  like  to  hear 
one  man  talk  out  that  way."  Said  he,  "What  I  called  you  for  is  this:  I  want 
to  know  what  terms  I  could  make  with  you  for  white  labor.  I  want  the 
most  skillful  white  labor  or  any  other  labor  that  can  be  got  in  the  shape 
of  cigar-makers.  I  propose  to  introduce  something  new  in  this  country. 
I  do  not  propose  to  introduce  any  centering."   [Producing  a  cigar.]    That 
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is  the  wrapping,  this  is  the  binding  around  here  that  holds  the  cigar  in 
shape,  and  inside  of  that  is  the  filling.  He  did  not  want  to  use  this 
part,  |  exhibiting;]  he  wanted  to  use  purely  filling  and  wrapping.  That 
is  an  awful  advantage,  to  make  a  pretty  cigar.  That  is  what  we  use  to 
get  the  shape  by,  what  we  call  binding,  and  afterward  polish  it  off. 
He  told  us  if  we  could  furnish  him  such  reliable  labor  he  would  do  it.  I 
told  him  we  could,  but  only  the  oldest  mechanics  could  do  this  work. 
He  said,  "I  am  aware  of  that ;  a  Chinaman  cannot  do  it."  The  next  thing 
he  turned  around  and  said,  "What  will  your  men  charge  me  F I  said,  "  Our 
organization  makes  no  charges;  we  hold  no  particular  price."  "Then,"  said 
he.  "are  you  a  married  man  V  I  said,  "  Certainly,  and  so  are  all  the  oldest 
skillful  cigar-makers."  He  said,  "Then  I  cannot  use  you."  Said  I, 
"  Why  %  It  is  hard  you  should  shove  out  us  Americans  because  we  have 
families."  Said  he,  "I  will  tell  you  why;  the  Chinaman  is  not  married,  and 
he  can>  work  very  cheap  ;  now,  if  you  will  introduce  me  to  any  unmarried 
men  I  will  pay  them  enough  to  live  comfortably,  but  I  do  not  care  to 
keep  more  than  one  comfortably."  I  said, "  I  think  any  man's  hire  is  worth 
the  support  of  his  family  and  children."  Said  he,  "I  am  not  responsible 
for  other  men's  children,  and  cannot  support  them ;  I  did  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  their  existence."  I  bade  him  a  happy  good-by  and 
told  him  he  was  a  fraud  like  all  other  advertisers  for  white  labor. 
He  then  offered  me  wages  at  which  I  suppose  a  skillful  mechanic  could 
make  $8  or  $9  a  week. 

Q.  This  man  is  a  white  man1? — A.  A  white  man. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  where  you  see  this  advertisement,  "  No  Chi- 
nese labor  employed  here,"  Chinese  labor  is  employed  % — A.  I  wish  to 
state  to  you  in  the  first  place  that  we  have  a  society  here  and  the  mem- 
bers of  that  society  only  work  where  there  is  white  labor  used.  Wher- 
ever those  men  work  tbey  have  a  certain  stamp  that  they  put  on  their 
cigar  as  white  labor.  Of  course,  we  have  legitimately  a  right  to  stick 
out  this  brand,  "  No  Chinese  labor  employed  here."  There  is  a  white 
man  appointed  in  the  shop  to  keep  a  book  of  every  cigar  manufactured, 
and  if  you  want  these  stamps  you  can  get  the  amount  you  are  entitled 
to  and  no  more.  These  are  copyrighted,  and  it  is  an  incorporated  soci- 
ety. We  did  that  because  so  many  men  were  swearing  that  they  worked 
only  white  men  when  they  used  Chinese.  The  advertising  dodge  is  to 
call  for  twenty  white  men.  If  the  white  men  go  to  the  shop  they  will  put 
them  on.  They  will  then  advertise  all  through  the  country  that  they 
have  been  working  white  men,  and  are  deserving  of  preference  in  the 
trade ;  but  as  soon  as  they  get  this  thing  established,  by  the  next  Sat- 
urday, Chinamen  are  there.  Our  society  in  that  way  has  spent  enough 
to  make  cigar-makers  rich  by  advertising. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  You  refer  to  a  particular  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  house  is  that  f — A.  Denicke  Brothers. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Did  they  not  make  a  great  hurrah  that  they  had  discharged  Chi- 
nese labor  1 — A.  That  is  the  house  I  am  speaking  of. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 
Q.  What  becomes  of  the  Chinese  cigars  that  are  made? — A.  They  are 
eventually  consumed  by  human  beings.    They  send  a  great  many  East. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  Is  this  stamp  on  the  box  ? — A.  It  is  on  the  box. 
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By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Whereabouts  are  these  cigars  made  by  Chinese  consumed  by  hu- 
man beings  % — A.  Principally,  in  America ;  a  great  many  on  this  coast, 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  common  trash  I  spoke  about  is  sent  East. 

Q.  A  great  portion  of  it  is  sold  in  these  stores  where  they  have  a  pla- 
card up  that  "  no  Chinese  labor  is  employed  here  V — A.  There  are  two 
classes  of  those  stores,  one  true  and  the  other  not.  Where  it  is  a  true 
store  he  has  bad  goods  if  he  has  Chinese  goods.  We  stamp  the  boxes, 
and  if  he  has  Chinese  goods  he  cannot  present  them  for  white  labor. 
If  you  want  these  Chinese  goods  they  have  a  stamp  that  you  can  have, 
but  they  will  not  sell  them  for  white  labor  if  they  have  our  stamp. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Can  you  describe  this  stamp'?  Is  it  a  stamp  on  the  box  or  is  it 
a  label1? — A.  It  is  a  stamp  similar  to  a  revenue-stamp,  only  a  little 
broader,  and  on  the  box  it  says,  "The  cigars  contained  in  this  box 
are  made  by  white  men."  The  label  is  issued  by  the  Cigar-makers'  As- 
sociation of  the  Pacific  Coast,  adopted  by  law,  incorporated  at  such  a 
date. 

By  Mr.  King  : 

Q.  It  is  a  trade-mark  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  f — A. 
It  is  copyrighted. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Do  you  sell  that  stamp  ? — A.  Yes,  under  conditions. 

Q.  Under  what  conditions'? — A.  The  conditions  are  that  you  must 
work  white  men,  and  we  ,will  sell  you  as  many  stamps  as  will  correspond 
with  the  number  of  cigars  made  in  your  shop  H  We  keep  a  book  of 
every  cigar  made  by  white  men. 

Q.  How  can  you  tell  what  number  of  cigars  white  men  make  in  a  par- 
ticular shop  ? — A.  I  will  have  to  explain  our  society.  1  am  pretty  well 
posted  in  our  constitution.  We  will  suppose  that  one  of  these  gentle- 
men keeps  a  cigar-shop  j  he  has  white  labor  to  work.  If  he  wants  to 
obtain  this  stamp  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  have  one  man  belonging  to 
the  society  in  his  shop ;  all  the  rest  may  be  foreign  to  us ;  and  then  that 
man  will  put  down  every  Saturday  every  cigar  each  man  made,  Muther, 
Harris,  Connor,  each  man  so  many.  This  man  is  bound  to  report  at  our 
headquarters,  107  Geary  street,  every  Saturday  night,  or  between  Sat- 
urday and  Monday,  and  make  regular  papers.  We  have  regular  head- 
quarters there,  regular  officers,  a  safe,  and  a  regular  book  where  every- 
thing is  entered.  If  this  man  should  call  for  stamps,  the  stamp  com- 
mittee opens  the  book  to  find  out  how  many  he  is  entitled  to,  for  they 
know  how  many  he  has  manufactured  aud  they  cannot  fool  us  on  the 
number  of  boxes.  They  cannot  put  a  stamp  for  one  hundred  cigars  on 
boxes  of  twenty-fives,  as  it  reads  plainly  there  are  100  cigars  in  this  box, 
or  50  or  25  cigars  in  this  box,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  the  manufacture  of  cigars  ? — A.  That  is  the 
way  we  control  our  labor. 

Q.  In  the  retail  cigar-stores  is  there  anything  to  prevent  the  filling  of 
.these  same  boxes  with  Chinese  cigars? — A.  We  can  only  say  this,  that 
in  the  first  place  it  is  unlawful.  Our  internal  revenue  laws  do  not  per- 
mit it.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  nothing  made  by  it,  because  every 
retail-stand  desires  to  sell  a  good  article  and  they  make  their  own  retail- 
goods,  and  if  they  buy,  they  buy  them  all  from  one  shop.  They  do  not 
buy  trash  to  retail,  because  they  would  only  ruin  their  own  trade. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  that  cigars  are  made  in  Havana  by  Chinese  ? 
— A.  A  great  many. 
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Q.  What  proportion  of  them  f — A.  I  cannot  say,  but  according  to  what 
I  can  get  from  men  who  have  worked  there  for  years,  Chinamen  who 
have  come  from  there,  about  oue-half.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  so 
many  made  there  now  as  formerly,  since  they  passed  this  law  about  cut- 
ting off  the  queues. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  instance  of  a  Chinaman  being  injured  or 
interfered  with  by  his  countrymen  because  he  did  not  obey  the  com: 
pany  to  which  he  belonged? — A.  Do  you  mean  from  my  observation  % 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No  ;  I  have  seen  them  fight,  and  one  thing  and  another. 

Albert  M.  Winn  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  King  : 

Question.  General,  how  long  have  you  resided  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia f — Answer.  Nearly  twenty-eight  years,  I  guess  it  is.  I  came  here 
in  the  early  part  of  1 S49. 

Q.  What  relation  do  you  occupy  toward  the  laboring  interest  of  the 
State  %  W^hat  official  positions,  if  any,  do  you  occupy  in  that  direc- 
tion?— A.  I  am  president  of  the  Mechanics'"  State  Council.  That  applies 
particularly  to  this  State. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  labor  question  of  the  United  States 
generally,  and  of  this  State  % — A.  I  suppose  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  it ;  perhaps  as  well  as  any  one  person  could  be. 

Q.  The  committee  have  proposed  certain  interrogatories  here  as  to 
the  character  and  eftect  of  Chinese  immigration  to  this  State.  Will  you 
please  state  to  the  committee,  as  you  like,  your  views  upon  the  matter 
aud  the  facts  within  your  knowledge  ? — A.  If  the  committee  will  allow 
me  I  should  like  to  read  a  communication  to  them,  which  I  prepared  for 
the  purpose  of  having  it  filed : 

Chinese  immigration  and  cheap  labor  presents  to  our  consideration  a  complicated  question 
of  political  economy.  It  has  two  sides,  each  possessing  the  elements  of  discussion  for  every 
class  of  people.  Most  of  the  rich  want  cheap  labor  to  carry  on  their  shops  and  farms  to  the 
best  advantage  for  an  increase  of  profits  ;  the  poor  cannot  afford  to  compete  with  labor  so 
far  below  the  American  standard  of  industry.  This  creates  a  conflict  of  opinion  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor. 

The  question  is  no  longer  treated  from  an  individual  standpoint;  it  is  national  in  its  char- 
acter; the  nation's  Representatives  have  treated  it  in  that  way,  aud  I  have  seen  the  necessity 
of  furnishing  the  committee  with  all  the  information  we  can  obtain.  The  question  has  been 
in  a  state  of  agitation  for  twenty-five  years.  Those  who  then  discussed  its  merits  are  get- 
ting old,  while  a  new  generation  has  been  born  and  grown  to  manhood.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  might  come  after  us  I  have  had  bound  in  pamphlet-form  some  important  papers 
issued  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  and  given  them  to  parties  having  the  subject  un- 
der consideration.  I  have  one  copy  left,  which  I  propose  to  deposit  with  your  committee. 
It  contains  valuable  information  and  arguments  of  able  men. 

The  report  of  Hon.  Philip  A.  Roach,  in  185"2,  will  be  read  with  deep  interest.  The  letter 
of  Henry  George  will  be  found  to  embrace  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  question.  It  is 
decidedly  one  of  the  ablest  papers  ever  written  on  that  subject.  There  are  three  or  four  of 
my  speeches  in  it  also.  The  argument  does  not  exhibit  any  great  degree  of  wisdom,  but 
serves  to  show  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  agitation  in  California. 

Comparisons  are  often  made  as  between  the  Chinese  and  other  foreigners  without  taking 
into  consideration  that  Chinese  can  never  assimilate  with  our  people,  and  will  always  be 
Chinamen;  while  from  every  other  country  the  people  delight  in  becoming  American  citizens, 
aud  their  children  are  native  Americans  as  much  so  as  those  who  descend  from  the  revolu- 
tionary fathers.  The  free  schools  form  their  mind,  while  our  contact  with  them  in  every- 
day life  establishes  their  republican  principles. 

China  can  send  her  millions  of  men  to  this  country  who  may  become  a  Trojan  horse 
in  time  of  war  with  any  power  opposed  to  a  republican  form  of  government.  I  do  not 
believe  in  underrating  the  skill  and  power  of  an  enemy.  With  a  few  brave,  energetic 
white  men  they  would  be  a  formidable  army,  when  their  prejudices  are  ripened  into  revenge. 
The  cornered  coward  often  exhibits  astonishing  courage ;  aud  it  might  be  so  with  them. 

A  government  formed  by  and  for  the  people  is  a  failure  unless  it  can  arrange  commerce 
so  as  to  benefit  its  citizens  and  keep  them  employed.  We  are  told  that  a  high  tariff  is  as 
much  for  the  protection  of  the  mechanic  and  farmer  as  for  revenue ;  yet  we  bring  the  same 
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labor  here  to  compete  with  those  we  claim  to  protect.  Such  inconsistency  is  too  plain  to 
need  argument. 

I  see.  it  stated  that  our  mechanic  associations  prevent  boys  from  learning  trades.  I  can- 
not see  exactly  what  figure  this  will  cut  in  the  Chinese  investigation  ;  but  as  the  testimony 
has  gone  before  the  committee,  I  herewith  present  you  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
Mechanics'  State  Council,  showing  the  trades  that  have  sent  delegates. 

In  the  first-named  pamphlet  you  will  also  find  a  subsequent  list  of  twenty  associations. 
Not  one  of  them  have  ever  had  such  a  regulation  known  to  me,  and  I  have  been  the  presi- 
dent of  that  body  eight  years  out  of  nine. 

I  am  told  that  the  molders'  union  had  some  regulation  as  to  the  number  of  apprentices  in 
proportion  to  the  journeymen  employed  in  a  shop,  which  broke  up  the  union  some  years 
ago.  Since  then  I  have  only  heard  of  such  a  regulation  as  stated  by  men  who  know  noth- 
ing about  it.  The  fact  is,  a  master-workman  cannot  afford  to  teach  apprentices  while  Chi- 
namen can  be  had  at  prices  less  than  the  cost  of  feeding  and  clothing  a  boy. 

It  is  my  firm  belief,  from  information  and  personal  observation,  that  our  boys  are  no  worse 
than  those  of  other  cities ;  but  they  are  made  hoodlums  for  want .  of  employment.  They 
have  no  encouragement  to  be  better.  They  grow  to  manhood  hearing  themselves  called 
hoodlums,  till  at  last  they  think  they  are  past  recovery. 

By  Mr.  King  : 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  Chinese  labor  upon  our  white  working 
classes  % — A.  The  effect  is  to  throw  the  white  working  classes  out  of 
employment. 

Q.  Has  it  any  social  effect,  looking  at  it  from  a  social  point  of  view  I — 
A.  I  know  little  about  the  social  effect  of  the  Chinamen. 

Q.  Does  it  tend  to  degrade  labor  ? — A.  I  suppose  it  does.  It  evidently 
has  that  effect.  If  a  man  is  working  alongside  of  one  who  is  entirely 
beneath  him,  he  certainly  feels  degraded  in  having  to  work  with  him. 

Q.  Is  there  a  sufficiency  of  white  labor  in  California  to  supply  the  de- 
mand?— A.  I  cannot  answer  that  question  fully,  though  I  think  we 
have  plenty  of  labor  here ;  at  any  rate,  we  could  bave  it  very  soon. 

Q.  If  the  Chinese  were  not  here  would  white  labor  flock  to  this  coast 
in  your  opinion  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  presence  of  Chinese  here  prevents  the 
immigration  of  the  white  laboring  classes? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  does. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  from  personal  observation  % — A.  I  know  it  from 
facts  stated  to  me  by  men  who  are  interested  in  the  labor  organizations 
in  the  Eastern  States.  When  they  write  to  me  here  to  know  what 
chance  there  is  for  employment,  I  write  to  them  to  stay  away  if  they 
can  get  any  employment ;  that  the  Chinese  have  filled  all  the  places 
here  that  they  would  be  likely  to  get ;  and  then  they  answer  that  they 
will  not  come. 

Q.  Is  that  frequent  ? — A.  That  is  very  common.  I  state  this  to  them 
all  the  time  whenever  I  write.  "When  a  man  of  family  comes  here  he 
can  only  get  Chinese  wages,  and  he  cannot  support  his  family.  A 
Chinaman  has  no  family  to  support,  and  the  Chinese  can  live  upon 
a  very  small  amount  per  day.  Therefore  the  white  laboring  men  had 
better  stay  where  they  are. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  price  of  Chinese  labor  on  this 
coast  and  the  price  of  white  labor  East  1 — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am 
able  to  answer  that  question  particularly.  I  do  not  recollect  what  the 
price  is,  although  I  have  a  list,  and  I  could,  by  having  time  to  inquire 
into  it,  ascertain  that  fact.  But  certainly  Chinese  labor  here  is  not  much 
more  than  half  what  the  labor  is  there  ;  that  is,  the  same  kind  of  labor. 
I  refer  to  the  wages  of  those  Chinamen  who  come  here  green.  Of  course, 
those  who  have  been  here  four  or  five  years,  and  learned  their  trades 
like  white  men,  demand  the  same  price. 

Q.  There  is  no  difference,  then,  in  price,  I  understand  you,  between 
skilled  Chinese  labor  and  skilled  labor  in  the  East,  or  very  little? — A. 
I  do  not  know  that  that  is  the  case,  and  I  could  not  say. 
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Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Chinese  are  a  benefit  to  the  people  in 
the  way  of  building  up  manufacturing  and  other  industries  on  this 
coast  ? — A.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  a  benefit  to  the  country  at  all. 

Q.  I  mean  even  in  that  particular. — A.  1  do  not  think  they  are  a  ben- 
efit in  any  shape.  I  think  they  are  injurious  to  the  country.  They 
benefit  a  few  wealthy  men — men  of  large  farms  and  large  factories — but 
they  injure  the  poor  man  who  must  necessarily  support  the  Govern- 
ment.   That  is  my  view  of  the  matter. 

Q.  Do  they  tend,  in  your  opinion,  to  benefit  the  consumer  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  They  do  not  reduce  the  prices,  then,  you  think,  of  the  articles  con- 
sumed; that  is,  grain  cultivated  by  Chinese,  and  clothes  made  by  Chinese 
cheap  labor,  are  about  as  dear  as  those  manufactured  by  white  labor  to 
the  consumer,  after  passing  through  the  middle  hands  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  about  that.  The  grain,  of  course,  that  the  Chinese  raise,  and 
the  grain  which  is  raised  by  the  white  men,  must  both  sell  for  the  same 
price.  The  market  governs  the  price  of  grain  and  the  market  governs 
the  price  of  vegetables.  The  Chinaman  gets  as  much  for  his  vege- 
tables as  the  white  man,  and  the  Chinaman  does  the  work,  and  the 
white  man  is  out  of  employment  and  not  able  to  buy  the  vegetables  for 
want  of  money  to  do  it  with. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  the  condition  of  the  working-classes  of  this 
coast,  those  who  are  employed  generally  % — A.  I  think  their  condition  is 
as  good  as  others  in  any  place;  that  is,  those  who  are  employed. 

Q.  Take  the  Chinese  who  are  employed ;  what  is  their  condition  here 
as  compared  to  the  white  working-classes  here  or  in  other  places! — A. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  exactly  uuderstand  the  question. 

Q.  How  do  they  live ;  do  they  live  like  white  men  ? — A.  O,  no  ;  of 
course  not.  It  is  very  plain,  it  has  been  stated  over  and  over  again, 
that  they  can  live  on  ten  cents  a  day.  *I  have  no  doubt  such  is  the 
case ;  and  they  do  not  want  more  than  two  feet  by  six  to  lay  down  in. 
A  hundred  of  them  will  occupy  the  room  of  a  family  of  five  or  six. 
There  is  no  comparison  as  to  the  living  of  the  Chinese  and  that  of  the 
white  men.  A  white  man  could  not  possibly  live  as  they  do.  That 
would  be  out  of  the  question. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  We  have  statistics  presented  here  which  show  that  there  are  about 
27,000  Chinese  skilled  artisans,  which  embrace  domestic  servants  and 
all  others  employed  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  If  the  Chinese  had 
never  come  here,  is  it  your  opinion  that  that  amount  of  labor  would 
have  been  supplied  from  other  and  from  what  sources? — A.  Certainly. 
Of  course  the  same  places  they  fill  would  have  been  filled  by  white  boys 
and  girls  and  men,  because  from  all  the  Eastern  States  they  think  they 
could  do  so  much  better  here,  the  climate  is  so  much  better. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  have  been  the  moral  effect  of  having 
all  our  industries  filled  with  white  men,  women,  and  children,  as  com- 
pared with  the  employment  of  adult  Chinese ;  would  it.  have  been  better 
for  the  State  or  worse  for  it  % — A.  The  State  is  the  people.  It  would 
have  been  a  great  deal  better  for  the  people,  of  course,  if  none  of  the 
Chinese  had  ever  come  here.     Of  that  there  is  no  question. 

Q.  You  have  admitted  in  your  testimony  that  some  wealthy  people 
make  money  by  using  Chinese  labor  ? — A.  As  a  matter  of  course. 

Q.  It  makes  so  many  people  poorer  and  some  richer"? — A.  Of  course. 
The  man  who  has  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  put  into  a 
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manufacturing  establishment,  if  he  can  get  Chinamen  at  half  price,  of 
course  makes  a  greater  profit  than  if  he  employed  white  labor. 

Q.  And  thus  he  absorbs  the  wealth  that  ought  to  be  distributed  to 
the  laborers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  is  intelligent,  popular  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject ?  I  mean,  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  disinterested,  thoughtful  peo- 
ple of  the  State  upon  the  propriety  of  limiting  Chinese  immigration  % — A. 
That  just  brings  up  the  question  that  I  intended  to  introduce  here.  I  was 
a  leading  person  in  getting  up  the  petition  that  was  sent  to  Senator 
Sargent  in  Washington,  and  there  were  twenty  six  thousand  signatures 
in  the  J;wo  books.  I  had  them  obtained  and  sent  on  there.  When  we 
started^  the  men  had  to  get  subscribers  to  that  petition. 

Q.  What  was  the  substance  of  the  petition  % — A.  The  substance  was 
to  request  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  with  China  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent the  immigration  of  Chinese.  Our  object  was  to  ascertain  the  opin- 
ion of  the  people  who  were  supposed  to  be  interested  in  Chinese  immi- 
gration. We  had  always  been  charged  with  going  around  among  the 
poorer  classes,  among  the  Irish,  Germans,  and  laboring  men,  and  get- 
ting their  names  for  the  purpose  of  swelling  the  number.  Hence  we 
took  the  precaution,  knowing  that  it  would  be  examined  carefully  in 
Washington,  to  direct  the  carriers  of  the  petition  to  go  to  the  leading 
men  of  the  city.  For  instance,  we  sent  one  man  the  wlvole  length  of 
Kearny  street,  and  we  said  to  him,  "  When  you  come  to  a  man  and  he 
refuses  to  sign,  mark  that  one,  and  so  go  all  the  way  through."  We  said 
to  the  man  going  in  Montgomery  street  the  same;  and  to  the  man  going 
in  Sansom  street  the  same ;  and  so  with  all  the  leading  streets,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  percentage  of  those  who  refused.  The  percentage 
was  published  at  that  time.  In  the  examination  we  found  that  on  Kearny 
street  about  90  per  cent,  signed ;  90  per  cent,  of  those  to  whom  the 
petition  was  presented.  On  Montgomery  street  it  was  about  93  or  94 ; 
95  per  cent.,  perhaps,  I  am  not  certain,  but  the  paper  shows  just  what 
it  is.  We  had  it  published  at  the  time.  On  Sansom  street  the  per- 
centage was  not  so  great ;  about  80  per  cent.  On  Davis  street,  I  think 
it  was  about  80  or  85  per  cent ;  I  am  not  certain.  But  the  percentage 
of  those  who  signed  was  all  above  eighty,  and  the  petition  was  signed 
by  the  leading  principal  business  men  of  the  city.  It  was  not  sent  away 
up  here  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city  where  the  laborers  all  congregate. 

Q.  State  in  this  connection  what  relation  these  streets  bear  to  San 
Francisco. — A.  These  are  the  business  streets  of  the  city. 

Q.  The  commercial  center  % — A.  The  commercial  center.  Montgom- 
ery, California,  Sansom,  Battery,  Front,  and  Davis  are  the  commercial 
streets  of  the  city. 

Q.  Financial  and  commercial? — A.  Financial  and  commercial. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  Streets  with  large  wholesale  and  retail  establishments  f — A.  With 
large  wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  including  the  banks  and  in- 
surance offices,  and  everything  of  that  kind.  The  mercantile  and  com- 
mercial business  generally  of  the  city  is  done  in  those  streets.  Of  course, 
there  are  a  few  streets  south  of  here,  Third,  for  instance,  and  Fourth,  Sec- 
ond, and  Fifth.  Those  streets  we  had  taken  down  in  that  same  way,  and 
we  found  very  few  persons,  not  more  than  one  perhaps  out  of  every  hun- 
dred, who  refused  to  sign  in  that  direction  after  we  passed  south  of  Mar- 
ket street.  But  our  object  was  to  get  the  expression  of  opinion  from 
those  in  the  commercial  part  of  the  city,  the  leading  principal  business 
part  of  the  city,  where  the  rich  men  live,  and  we  obtained  it  in  that  way. 
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Any  person  who  knows  the  people  here  will  find  by  an  examination  of 
the  petition  that  that  is  the  case. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  opposition  to  Chinese  immigration  is  con- 
fined to  the  low  and  dissolute  classes,  principally  Irish  ? — A.  That  is 
not  so.  I  will  state  another  fact  in  connection  with  this  matter,  that  in 
the  payment  of  the  money  for  the  printing  done,  and  to  send  men 
around  with  the  petitions,  the  money  was  nearly  all  paid  by  men  of  busi- 
ness. I  think  the  laboring-men  paid  about  $25  out  of  some  $300.  The 
whole  of  it  nearly  was  paid  by  business-men,  men  living  here  in  the 
commercial  part  of  the  city.     Some  paid  $5,  some  as  high  as  $10. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that  1 — A.  It  was  the  last  Congress,  1874-'7o. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Two  years  have  elapsed  since  then.  Has  that  popular,  intelligent 
opinion  increased  or  has  it  diminished  ? — A.  It  was  said  at  that  time 
the  republicans  were  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Chinese,  but  my  experi- 
ence since  that  time  is  that  the  republicans  are  generally  opposed  to 
the  introduction  of  Chinese. 

Q.  What  is  your  party  relation  ? — A.  I  am  a  democrat. 
By  Mr.  King  : 

Q.  This  is  not  a  party  question  on  this  coast  ? — A.  Not  at  all ;  on  the 
contrary,  this  opposition  is  so  general  among  the  partisans  that  you  can 
scarcely  tell  the  difference. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  How  does  the  religious  element  of  the  community,  as  a  rule,  regard 
Chinese  immigration ?  Do  they  favor  or  disfavor  it?  I  speak  of  the 
members  of  the  Christian  church. — A.  I  confess  that  I  know  very  little 
about  them.  I  do  not  attend  church,  and  the  result  is  that  I  know  very 
little  about  them,  but  I  believe  that  the  ministers  generally  are  in  favor 
of  bringing  the  Chinese  here.  That  is  my  impression,  so  far  as  I  can 
find  out.  I  have  heard  one  or  two,  perhaps  three,  of  them  say  that  when 
they  came  here  it  was  God's  providence  in  sending  them  here. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  result  of  christianizing  them  ? 
Have  they  succeeded  in  christianizing  as  many  Chinese  as  the  Chinese 
have  succeeded  in  heathenizing  the  white  population? — A.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  it.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  Chinese  christian- 
ized at  all.  The  information  I  get  is  that  Chinese  attend  Sunday-schools, 
go  to  church,  and  learn  the  English  language,  and  get  the  advantage  of 
it  in  trade. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  there  is  a  general  attendance  of  the  Chinese  on 
churches  and  Sunday-schools,  or  that  only  some  go? — A.  Some  go; 
very  few  compared  to  the  whole  number  visit  churches  and  Sunday- 
schools.    They  have  their  own  church,  and  they  go  there. 

Q.  Their  own  place  of  worship  ? — A.  Their  own  place  of  worship, 
Joss  house,  or  whatever  you  call  it. 


San  Francisco,  October  27,  1876. 
Ernest  C.  Stock  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  King  : 
Question.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Answer.  I  am  police-reporter 
for  the  Morning  Call,  and  have  been  so  for  ten  years. 
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Q.  Do  you  also  act  as  interpreter  % — A.  I  am  also  interpreter  for  the 
courts. 

Q.  State  what  facts  you  know  about  the  Chinese  as  to  their  treatment 
of  the  sick,  and  as  to  their  cleanliness.  Be  as  concise  as  possible. — A. 
In  my  capacity  as  reporter,  cases  of  this  character  have  often  come  under 
my  observation.  The  first  case  I  will  cite  is  that  of  a  Chinaman,  or 
rather  two  Chinamen  that  my  attention  was  called  to  some  years  ago, 
on  the  floor  of  the  hospital  on  Broadway — a  Chinese  hospital.  I  went  in 
there  and  found  almost  naked  the  bodies  of  two  Chinamen,  who  probably 
died  of  consumption  or  some  disease  which  showed  a  wasting  away. 
They  were  lying  on  mats  something  like  on  this  floor,  and  had  no  covering 
over  them.  At  the  head  of  the  one  was  a  little  bowl  of  rice  and  a  pot  of 
tea.  After  the  time  of  the  death,  the  rats  had  eaten  out  their  eyes,  had 
eaten  away  the  tips  of  their  fingers  and  tips  of  their  toes,  and  one  of 
them  had  a  circular  piece  eaten  away  on  the  chest,  around  the  region  of 
the  heart,  probably  the  size  of  a  dollar,  or  larger.  The  coroner's  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  fact,  and  the  bodies  were  removed.  Auother  case 
is  one  which  I  saw  over  the  store  of  Tuck- Wo  &  Co.,  on  the  corner  of 
Jackson  street  and  Washington  alley.  On  the  roof  of  the  building  there 
had  been  erected  a  platform,  and  over  that  a  number  of  small  stringers, 
upon  which  the  Chinese  suspended  sausages  for  the  purpose  of  dry- 
ing them  in  the  sun.  On  one  day  in  winter  the  roof  leaked,  and  a  man 
was  sent  on  the  roof  to  repair  it.  When  they  removed  this  platform, 
they  discovered  under  there  the  decayed  remains  of  a  Chinese  female 
that  was  wasted  away  to  a  skeleton,  there  being  nothing  left  but  a  little 
mass  of  flesh  around  the  pelvis-bone  and  some  tresses  of  hair.  On  an- 
other occasion  officers  called  my  attention  to  a  case  in  Cooper  alley,  what 
lare  known  as  the  Chinese  rag-pickers7  quarters.  We  went  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  found  four  or  five  men  and  one  woman  in  the  room  eating 
supper.  One  of  the  officers  told  them  to  get  up,  and  then  he  hauled  up 
the  flooring  of  the  room,  some  four  or  five  planks,  and  he  got  a  shovel 
and  dug  up  earth  for  two  or  three  inches,  and  when  he  did  so  he  found 
the  decayed  remains  of  a  female  who  had  been  underground  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  I  should  judge,  from  the  advanced  stage  of  decomposition. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 
Q.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? — A.  All  this  is  within  the  last  five  years. 
I  did  not  take  the  dates,  because  I  was  requested  only  last  evening  to 
come  here,  and  I  had  not  time  to  look  over  the  files.  I  made  mention  of 
all  these  cases  at  the  time.  There  is  another  instance,  where  a  sick 
woman  was  found  on  the  corner  of  Cooper  alley  and  Jackson  street.  She 
had  been  turned  out,  and  was  left  on  the  sidewalk.  She  was  picked  up 
lying  on  a  piece  of  matting,  and  was  carried  into  the  house.  When  I 
saw  her,  she  was  covered  with  syphilitic  sores,  and  so  putrefied  that 
every  time  she  turned  over  from  one  side  to  the  other  the  sores  would 
drop  off  of  her.  Then  there  is  another  case,  where  a  Chinaman  had  been 
brought  down  from  some  place  up  the  country,  having  been  injured.  He 
had  one  of  his  thighs  fractured  just  above  the  knee.  He  was  taken  to  a 
hospital  on  Commercial  street,  and  when  I  saw  him  his  leg  had  become 
putrefied.  The  thigh-bone,  from  the  line  of  the  fracture,  for  a  distance 
of  four  or  five  inches  above  it,  was  protruding.  The  gangrene  had  set 
in.  White  physicians  were  called  up  there  to  attend  to  him,  but  the 
Chinese  refused  to  allow  the  white  physicians  to  do  anything  with  him, 
saying  they  did  not  believe  in  their  treatment.  He  was  lying  on  a  mat 
on  the  floor  with  nothing  at  all  beside  him  except  a  cup  of  tea.  When  I 
went  in  there,  the  first  thing  he  asked  for  was  all   le  money.    He  gave  me 
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to  understand  that  he  wanted  something  to  eat,  I  gave  him  some. 
Then  there  are  numerous  instances  I  know  of,  where  Chinese  have  been 
left  outside  of  houses  to  die,  In  one  instance,  a  woman  was  found  and 
carried  to  the  city  prison,  and  within  three  or  four  minutes  after  she  was 
received,  she  died.  Several  dead  bodies  have  been  found  on  the  streets 
in  that  eame  way,  having  been  placed  there.  Then  there  is  another 
case  where  a  woman  had  been  shot  through  the  head.  This  is  a  recent 
case.  She  was  taken  down  to  the  city  receiving-hospital,  and  received 
such  medical  treatment  as  our  physicians  considered  just  and  proper  for 
her.  The  Chinese  refused  to  allow  that  treatment  to  go  on,  and  took 
her  away,  and  tore  off  the  bandages  which  had  been  put  on  her  head. 
They  took  her  to  her  own  house  in  one  of  the  Chinese  alleys,  and  plas- 
tered her  up  with  some  Chinese  medicine. 

Q.  What  became  of  her?  Did  she  die? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether 
she  died  or  not.  I  do  not  recollect  now.  I  would  like  to  speak  of  the* 
uncleanliness  of  the  Chinese  quarters.  I  have  on  several  occasions  taken 
parties  around  through  Chinatown  to  show  them  the  sights.  On  one 
occasion  I  took  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  the  lecturer  and  traveler.  When 
we  went  around  I  showed  him,  as  I  thought,  some  of  the  filthiest  places 
he  had  ever  seen.  He  said  he  thought  they  were.  Finally,  I  took  him 
into  Cooper  alley.  There  I  showed  him  a  place,  a  second  basement,  a 
little  room  about  eight  feet  square  and  about  six  feet  high  with  two  men 
sleeping  in  there.  The  gentleman  went  down  ahead  of  me.  He  said,  "  Is 
it  possible  anybody  lives  here  ?"  I  told  him,  "  Yes  ;"  and  I  went  in  and 
pulled  up  the  curtain  in  front  of  the  bunk  and  showed  him  the  two  men 
asleep.  When  we  placed  our  feet  on  the  floor  the  boards  sunk  down 
and  slime  oozed  up  through  the  cracks.  He  remarked  at  the  time  that 
he  had  been  in  the  Seven  Dials  of  London,  the  slums  of  the  eastern 
cities,  the  sink-holes  of  Calcutta,  the  Five  Points  of  New  York,  and  other 
places  of  that  character,  and  in  all  his  travels  he  had  never  seen  any- 
thing so  filthy  as  that  place.  There  was  an  old  Chinaman  here,  who 
was  nicknamed  Brandy.  He  was  employed  by  the  Chinese  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  the  dead  out  of  the  houses  to  some  place  from  which 
the  undertakers  could  carry  them  away.  On  one  occasion  he  had  a 
Chinaman  to  carry  away  who  had  become  so  stiff',  rigor  mortis  had  set 
in  to  such  degree,  that  he  could  not  bend  him  in  any  way  at  all,  and  he 
could  not  get  him  out  of  the  little  room  in  which  he  was.  The  passages 
were  so  narrow  and  intricate  that  he  could  not  carry  him  out,  and  the 
Chinaman  said,  "  All  right ;  me  fix  him."  He  took  up  a  portion  of  the 
floor  of  the  room  in  which  he  was  and  dropped  the  body  to  the  next  floor 
below.  That  is  one  of  the  ways  in  carrying  out  the  dead.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  them  out  and  finding  a  proper  place  to  lay  them  so 
that  the  undertaker  could  take  the  body  away.  A  recent  case  occurred 
here  during  the  fumigation  of  Chinatown  in  Bull  Run  alley.  They  have 
a  place  known  as  a  Chinese  hospital,  a  miserable,  dirty  little  room  about 
six  by  eight,  and  probably  seven  or  eight  feet  high.  At  the  time  I  went 
in  there  I  found  that  there  was  in  the  room  one  bunk  and  two  or  three 
mats  on  the  floor.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  on  one  mat  there  was  a 
Chinaman  apparently  very  sick,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  room  was 
another  one  who  had  evidently  fallen  off  his  bunk.  He  was  dead  and 
almost  stark  naked,  with  nothing  on  but  a  little  undershirt.  Within  a 
few  feet  of  where  his  body  lay  was  a  Chinaman  cooking  his  dinner  and 
eating  it.    That  is  about  all  I  know  on  that  subject. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  San  Francisco? — A.  Twenty-six  years. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  reporter  on  the  Call  for  ten  years? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
going  on  eleven  years. 
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Q.  You  speak  of  being  an  interpreter! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  interpret  the  Chinese  language? — A.  No;  I  interpret  French 
and  German. 

Q.  Are  there  -instances  in  this  city,  or  have  there  been,  where  the 
bodies  of  white  people  have  been  found  dead  % — A.  I  have  never  known 
it  to  exist  where  it  was  under  the  supervision  of  anybody.  I  have  known 
of  cases  where  parties  have  died  in  their  own  room  where  the  room  was 
locked  up. 

Q.  Are  there  instances  where  white  people  have  been  found  dead  in 
squalid  or  miserable  apartments  ? — A.  I  have  never  known  of  but  one, 
and  I  would  be  very  likely  to  know,  because  all  coroners'  inquests  come 
in  my  line. 

Q.  Have  you  read  of  white  persons  being  found  dead  in  the  streets, 
or  in  obscure  places  about  the  city  from  time  to  time  % — A.  I  have  read 
of  cases  where  people  have  been  found  dead  on  the  street,  and  I  know 
of  cases  where  people  have  dropped  dead  of  heart  disease,  or  something 
of  that  kind. 

Q.  Where  they  have  been  found  in  a  state  of  decay  %— A.  I  have 
known  of  but  one  case. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  such  things  are  not  reported  in  the  newspapers  of 
all  cities  from  time  to  time,  so  that  it  is  nothing  extraordinary  % — A.  I 
have  known  of  but  one  instance  where  it  happened  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  anybody. 

Q.  Do  you  not  read  in  the  papers  from  time  to  time  of  the  coroner 
being  called  upon  to  hold  an  inquest  over  bodies  of  persons  found  dead 
where  the  death  was  unexplained  ? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  common  thing  % — A.  It  is  a  common  thing. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Is  this  exposure  of  persons  who  have  died  and  were  put  out  by 
people  much  more  common  in  Chinatown  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  parties  are 
turned  out  to  die  in  Chinatown.  Such  things  as  that  I  have  never 
known  white  people  to  do.  I  have  never  known  white  people  in  this  city 
to  take  one  of  their  own  kind  and  put  him  out  on  the  sidewalk  because 
he  was  dying. 

Q.  The  cases  you  have  referred  to,  which  were  reported  in  the  papers 
as  cases  of  death  by  diseases  of  the  heart  or  accident,  were  cases  where 
there  was  no  heartlessness  on  the  part  of  any  body  I — A.  They  were 
cases  of  that  kind.  The  case  I  referred  to,  the  case  of  squalidness,  the 
man  had  been  missed  for  twenty  days.  He  was  a  man  without  friends, 
who  kept  to  himself  all  the  time — an  old  hermit.  They  burst  open  his 
door  and  found  him  lying  on  the  floor  of  his  room. 

Q.  Would  those  persons  who  burst  open  his  door,  if  they  had  known 
his  condition,  have  left  him  in  that  condition  % — A.  Certainly  not.  The 
moment  they  discovered  his  death  the  coroner  was  notified  to  take  him 
away. 

Q.  The  humanity  that  prompts  the  white  race  to  look  after  persons 
that  way,  even  if  the  destitution  is  concealed,  is  not,  as»I  understand 
you,  characteristic  of  the  Chinese  % — A.  No,  sir ;  my  personal  observa- 
tion of  the  Chinese  has  been,  if  a  man  dies,  he  dies,  and  they  do  not 
care  what  becomes  of  him,  unless  it  is  some  of  the  higher  class  of  the 
Chinese,  where  he  has  lots  of  friends. 

Q.  Then  these  circumstances  which  you  are  relating  are  unlike  those 
which  occur  among  Americans,  or  any  other  class  of  foreigners'? — A. 
They  are  very  unlike. 

Q.  And  your  information  does  not  justify  you  to  say  that  they  are 
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not  different  ? — A.  There  is  nothing  like  the  heartlessuess  of  this  class 
of  people. 

Q.  Have  you  given  all  the  instances,  or  only  specimens  ? — A.  Only 
specimens.  I  could  not  begin  to  cite  tbem  all.  These  facts  were  reported 
by  me  to  the  Call  at  the  time  of  their  occurreuce. 

Q.  With  many  others  from  time  to  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  King  : 

Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  within  your  knowledge  or  not,  but 
do  you  know  that  a  law  was  passed  by  our  legislature  prohibiting  the 
exposure  of  dead  bodies,  and  that  this  was  forced  upon  them  by  the 
action  of  the  Chinese  1 — A.  Yes,  sir  j  I  would  state  here  now  one  case 
which  has.just  occurred  to  me,  that,  during  the  time  Mr.  W.  D.  Sawyer 
was  police  judge,  two  Chinamen  were  detected  bringing  a  dying  Chinese 
woman  from  a  house  in  Chinatown,  and  they  left  her  on  the  steps  of  the 
city-hall,  on  the  Merchant-street  entrance.  The  Chinamen  were  arrested 
for  that,  brought  into  court,  and  convicted  of  assault  and  battery,  and 
each  sent  to  the  county  jail  for  a  period  of  seventy-five  days. 

Q.  It  was  not  a  crime  before  to  expose  a  dead  body  f — A.  It  was  after 
that  that  this  State  law  you  speak  of  was  passed. 

Q.  Do  you  also  recollect  an  instance  where  the  coroner  was  sum- 
moned to  hold  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  a  Chinese  woman  and,  on  arriv- 
ing there  he  found  her  still  living,  and  they  wanted  him  to  kill  her1?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Relate  that  circumstance. — A.  There  was  a  case  of  that  kind,  where 
the  coroner  was  invited  to  hold  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  a  Chinese 
woman.  The  coroner  arrived  there  and  found  the  woman  still  liv- 
ing. The  coroner  then  started  to  go  away,  and  the  Chinaman  said, 
as  you  said  here,  "  Hold  inquest  now,  she  die  quick."  He  wanted  the 
coroner  to  hold  the  inquest  right  then  and  there.  This  calls  to  mind  a 
case  that  occurred  a  few  days  ago  in  the  office  of  Massey  &  Yung.  A 
Chinaman  came  there  one  evening  and  asked  for  a  coffin  for  his  child. 
The  man  in  charge  of  the  institution  took  the  coffin  to  the  house,  and 
found  the  child  alive.  He  asked  him  why  he  wanted  to  send  for  a  cof- 
fin to  have  the  child  coffined,  and  the  Chinaman  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  he  should  put  him  in  the  coffin  now,  because  he  would  die  in 
a  day  or  two,  and  might  as  well  be  in  the  coffin  already  when  he  died. 
The  child  did  not  die  until  about  sixteen  hours  afterward. 

There  is  another  point  that  slipped  my  memory  in  regard  to  their  un- 
cleanliness.  It  is  a  practice  among  a  certain  class  of  Chinese  every 
morning  and  evening  to  go  into  the  court  yard  around  their  houses,  or 
in  the  court  yard  adjoining  their  houses,  and  build  a  fire  of  paper  in  lit- 
tle tin  boxes,  say  two  or  three  inches  square,  and  they  take  off  their 
underclothes  and  turn  them  inside  out,  and  then  pass  them  over  the 
flames  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  vermin. 

Q.  That  might  be  considered  cleanly? — A.  It  shows  they  are  not 
simply  cleanly ;  they  burn  them  just  as  a  housewife  would  singe  a 
chicken. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  that  practice  carried  on  by  white  people  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  seem  to  have  a  particular  scope  in  that  way  ;  your  investiga- 
tion is  wholly  addressed  to  the  Chinese? — A.  I  only  mention  such  facts 
as  come  under  my  observation. 
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By  th  e  Ch A  irman  : 

Q.  You  spoke  about  the  Chinese  being  put  out  of  the  house  to  die 
when  they  were  sick. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  ?  Is  that  mere  inference,  or  how  do  you 
know  it  ? — A.  It  is  not  mere  inference. 

Q.  Do  you  infer  that  simply  because  they  are  found  on  the  street  ? — 
A.  I  cited  this  one  case  where  the  woman  was  at  the  point  of  death  and 
she  was  seen  carried  out.  The  Chinamen  carried  her  out,  and  laid  her 
on  the  sidewalk  on  the  south  side  of  Washington  street,  near  Dupont. 
They  laid  her  there,  and  the  officers  found  her  and  carried  her  into  the 
city  prison,  and  very  soon  she  died.  Other  cases  are  found  very  similar 
in  their  character,  and  the  natural  inference  is  that  they  were  carried 
out  the  same  way. 

Q.  Is  that  within  your  knowledge  ?— A.  This  is  within  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Are  any  other  cases  within  your  knowledge  %  Our  object  is  to  get 
at  facts  aside  from  prejudice. — A.  I  have  no  prejudice  against  them  at 
all. 

Q.  Does  the  supposition  that  they  are  carried  out  to  die  by  their 
friends  arise,  as  a  general  thing,  because  they  are  found  unattended? — 
A.  Certainly. 

Q.  If  you  found  white  people  on  the  streets  dying,  would  you  draw 
the  same  inference  ? — A.  1  have  never  known  white  people  to  be  found 
under  similar  circumstances. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  If  you  did,  would  you  draw  the  inference  the  same  way  % — A.  I 
might  if  I  found  so  many  cases ;  but  there  is  one  peculiarity  about  it 
from  which  the  natural  inference  comes,  that  in  almost  every  instance 
the  Chinese  found  on  the  streets  were  found  in  exactly  the  same  posi- 
tion ;  found  in  a  sitting  posture  up  against  the  side  of  a  house.  Of  course 
we  do  not  see  all  these  things,  but  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  all 
the  facts,  surroundings,  and  everything  of  that  kind  leaves  no  other 
conclusion  but  that. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not  see  in  every  case  the  bringing 
out  and  putting  of  them  up  against  the  houses'? — A.  I  do  not  see  it. 

Q.  But  you  know  of  one  instance  in  which  it  was  done  in  that  way? — 
A.  I  know  of  one  instance,  and  another  comes  to  my  mind  since  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  it,  and  in  all  cases  the  parties  were  found  in 
the  same  position. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  Chinese  quarter  is  not  visited  more  and  ob- 
served more  than  any  other  quarter  of  the  city  by  white  people  ? — A. 
By  foreigners  to  the  city,  people  coming  here,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  curiosity  that  takes  people  there  ? — A.  O,  yes ;  almost 
every  stranger  who  comes  here  wants  to  see  it. 

_  Q.  And  what  is  bad  there  is  seen  often er  than  any  other  part  of  the 
city  *? — A.  I  do  not  know  that ;  strangers  are  taken  all  around. 

Q.  Whatever  is  bad  is  more  apt  to  be  seen  in  Chinatown  than  any 
other  part  of  the  city  % — A.  It  is. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  the  roughs  of  the  city  are  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  Chinatown  % — A.  At  times. 

Q.  Do  they  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  having  sprees  and  scrapes  ? — 
A.  O,  sometimes  hoodlums  pass  through  Chinatown  and  abuse  Chinese. 

Q.  Is  it  a  common  resort  for  hoodlums  at  night  % — A.  No ;  it  is  not  a 
common  resort  in  that  sense.    They  do  not  go  there  nightlj. 
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Q.  I  do  not  mean  every  night,  bat  I  speak  of  it  as  a  frequent  occur- 
rence.— A.  It  is  not  very  frequent. 

By  Mr.  King  : , 

Q.  Is  it  not  very  unfrequeut  that  hoodlums  resort  to  the  Chinese  quar- 
ters ?— A.  I  should  think  it  was.  It  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  The  hoodlum  element  attacks  the  Chinese  outside,  generally  ? — 
A.  Hoodlums  would  rather  catch  a  Chinaman  where  he  is  all  alone, 
and  where  there  are  no  officers  arouud. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know,  a  few  weeks  ago,  of  a  hotel-keeper  in  Jackson 
street  putting  a  small-pox  patient  on  the  sidewalk,  in  a  dying  state  from 
that  disease  ?  Do  you  not  know  it  that  you  saw  it  in  the  papers,  and  it 
was  reported  to  the  health-officers  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  any  such 
case. 

Q.  Your  attention  has  been  more  directed,  then,  to  such  cases  in  China- 
town ? — A.  Not  particularly  in  Chinatown.  I  tell  you  that  all  cases  com- 
ing under  the  coroner's  jurisdiction  come  uuder  my  jurisdiction. 

Q.  Have  you  visited  other  portions  of  the  city — the  Barbary  Coast, 
and  Tar  Flat — and  looked  into  the  squalor  there? — A.  I  have  nsited 
the  Barbary  Coast,  Tar  Flat,  Eagtown,  Appletown,  and  all  those  places. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  You  relate  a  case  about  a  Chinaman  and  his  child,  whom  he  wanted 
cofiined  ;  do  you  think  they  have  any  love  for  children  ? — A.  I  do  not 
kDow  much  about  their  love  for  children. 

Q.  That  would  indicate  a  want  of  love  for  children  ? — A.  I  should 
think  it  would. 

Q.  Was  it  his  own  child  ? — A.  It  was ;  at  least  he  claimed  the  pater- 
nity. 

Q.  And  you  think  his  desire  to  bury  it  arose  from  a  dislike  to  the 
child  ? — A.  More  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  it,  because  the  child  was  sick,  I 
think. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  You  seem  to  be  pretty  familiar  with  this  portion  of  the  city.  Do 
you  know  whether  the  authorities  take  any  pains  to  instruct  these  people 
as  to  their  duties  in  reference  to  their  sick  and  otherwise?  Do  they 
take  any  pains  to  let  them  know  what  they  ought  to  do,  and  what  the 
city  is  under  obligations  to  do  ? — A.  They  have  been  instructed  as  to 
sanitary  measures. 

Q.  In  what  particular? — A.  As,  for  instance,  to  report  cases  of  small- 
pox, and  to  report  cases  to  the  coroner. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  been  notified  that  it  is  a  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities  to  take  care  of  all  these  cases  of  paupers  and 
sick  people  who  are  not  taken  care  of  by  their  friends? — A.  It  is  gen- 
erally understood  among  the  Chinese  that  when  there  are  any  sick  people 
the  authorities  will  take  care  of  them. 

Q.  How  do  they  get  that  understanding — who  imparts  that  knowledge 
to  them  ?— A.  They  instruct  themselves  upon  the  laws. 

Q.  Then  the  authorities  do  not  take  much  pains  to  go  around,  as  you 
have,  and  ferret  out  these  cases,  and  instruct  these  people  what  we.  the 
superior  race,  would  do  for  them  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  authorities  go 
out  of  their  way  for  that  purpose.  They  publish  the  laws  and  let  the 
people  find  out  for  themselves  what  they  have  got  to  do. 
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William  G.  Buchanan  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  King: 

Question.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Answer.  Shoemaker. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  shoemaking  ? — A.  Twenty 
years. 

Q.  Where  are  you  now  at  work  ? — A.  I  am  working  in  this  city,  em- 
ployed by  Einstein  Brothers. 

Q.  Has  Mr.  Einstein  any  Chinese  in  his  employ  at  the  present  time  ? — 
A.  He  has  none. 

Q.  How  many  Chinese  shoemakers  are  there  in  this  city  ? — A.  Be- 
tween 2,000  and  2,500,  as  near  as  I  can  tell. 

Q.  How  many  whites  are  there  in  the  trade  ? — A.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  about  1,000. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  those  are  women? — A.  I  should  say  they  are 
about  one-third  women  and  boys. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  One-third  of  the  thousand  whites?— A.  Yes,  sir;  one-third  ot 
them  are  women  and  boys. 

By  Mr.  King  : 

Q.  Did  these  shoe-manufacturers  start  with  Chinese  or  white  labor  ?- 
A.  They  started  originally  in  this  city  with  white  labor. 

Q.  What  were  the  wages  of  a  shoemaker  five  years  ago;  that  is,  how 
much  could  he  earn  by  the  week,  working  by  the  piece,  on  the  aver- 
age?— A.  Five  years  ago  they  used  to  call  the  average  wages  about  $4 
a  day. 

Q.  That  would  be  $24  a  week?— A.  $24  a  week. 

Q.  How  much  is  it  now  ?— A.  It  is  now  about  $16.50  to  $18.  Eight- 
een dollars  would  be  a  high  average  to-day  for  shoemakers  in  this  city 
per  week. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  procuring  a  sufficient  number  of  white 
shoemakers  for  the  purpose  of  the  manufacturing  trade? — A.  I  do  not 
find  any  difficulty  in  getting  all  that  I  require. 

Q.  You  have  not  turned  away  some  and  refused  to  give  them  work  ? — 
A.  Every  day. 

Q.  Do  you  have  applications  every  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  comparative  prices  of  Chinese  labor  and  white  labor 
in  the  Eastern  States  ? — A.  The  cost  of  making  shoes,  the  labor  part, 
with  Chinese  is  near  about  the  same  here  as  it  is  in  the  Eastern  States 
by  whites. 

Q.  I  understand  you,  then,  that  there  is  very  little  difference  between 
the  cost  of  making  shoes  by  Chinese  labor  here  and  the  cost  of  making 
them  by  white  labor  in  the  East  ? — A.  Yery  little.  If  there  is  any  dif- 
ference, it  is  in  favor  of  the  whites  at  the  East. 

Q.  Mr.  Einstein  at  one  time,  I  believe,  employed  Chinese,  did  he 
not  ? — A.  They  had  at  one  time  as  high  as  300  Chinese  in  their  em- 
ploy. 

Q.  Take  the  cost  of  making  shoes  at  Einstein's  by  the  Chinese,  how 
does  it  compare  with  the  cost  of  making  shoes  now  with  white  labor? — 
A.  The  shoe,  with  white  labor,  is  being  made  to-day  near  about  the 
same  as  it  was  with  Chinese  formerly,  in  Einstein's  shop. 

Q.  When  goods  were  manufactured  by  Chinese  labor  in  Einstein's, 
when  all  the  trade  was  monopolized  by  Chinese  labor,  was  the  cost  to 
the  public  of  shoes  any  less  than  goods  manufactured  by  white  labor  of 
the  same  quality  % — A.  The  shoes  manufactured  by  white  laborers  go 
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into  the  market  at  the  same  price  as  they  did  before  when  they  were 
made  by  Chinese.    It  is  the  same  priced  shoe  that  goes  into  the  market. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  is  a  white  man's  co-operative 
shoemaker's  establishment? — A.  There  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  receive  on  the  investment  that  is  paid ; 
what  the  interest  is? — A.  It  is  paying  a  good  deal  more  than  banking- 
rates. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  more  ?  Do  you  know  whether  it  paid  for 
the  last  year  21  per  cent.  ? — A.  It  has. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  That  is  the  white  co-operative  shoe-factory  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  this 
city. 

By  Mr.  King  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  this  Chinese  competition  has  affected  immigra- 
tion to  this  State  among  your  tradespeople? — A.  I  should  say  it  has 
kept  back  immigration  considerably. 

Q.  Do  you  kuow  of  any  instance  where  it  has  ? — A.  I  certainly  do, 
from  letters  I  have  every  day  from  people  in  the  East  wanting  to  come 
here  if  I  could  offer  them  any  inducements ;  but  I  cannot  do  it  while 
Chinese  are  so  much  in  the  business  as  they  are. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  where  shoemakers  have  been  obliged 
to  leave  here  because  tbey  could  not  find  employment,  owing  to  the  Chi- 
nese?— A.  I  know  of  any  amount  of  cases  where  they  had  to  leave  the 
shops,  and  their  places  were  filled  with  Chinamen. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  who  left  the  State  ? — A.  I  could  not  track 
them  up  after  they  were  lost  to  us  and  the  Chinamen  dropped  into  their 
places. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Are  you  a  manufacturer?  Do  you  carry  on  the  business  ?— A.  I 
am  superintendent  of  a  factory. 

Q.  What  establishment  are  you  in  ? — A.  Einstein  Brothers. 

Q.  Is  that  an  extensive  concern  ? — A.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
city. 

Q.  What  do  they  employ  generally  ? — A.  All  white  labor. 

Q.  Did  they  formerly  employ  Chinese  labor  ? — A.  They  did. 

Q.  Is  that  the  concern  with  which  Mr.  Altmayer  was  connected  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  led  to  the  change  from  Chinese  labor? — A.  They  thought 
thatthey  could  make  shoes  just  about  as  cheap  with  whites  as  with  China- 
men and  thought  they  would  try  it.  They  started  it  gradually,  and  ac- 
cordingly as  it  went  along  they  found  they  were  successful,  and  they  got 
rid  of  them  all. 

Q.  They  can  make  shoes  as  cheaply  with  white  labor  as  with  Chinese  ? 
— A.  They  are  making  shoes  as  cheaply  with  white  labor  as  they  were 
making  them  with  Chinese  labor. 

Q.  And  they  have  now  adopted  white  labor  entirely  ? — A.  Entirely. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  what  they  do  can  be  done  by  others  just  as 
well  ? — A.  It  can. 

Q.  That  shoes  can  be  made  as  cheaply  here  by  white  labor  as  by 
Chinese  labor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that  owing  to — the  fact  that  the  whites  do  more  labor  in 
the  same  length  of  time,  make  more  shoes? — A.  They  do  more  labor. 
Where  a  Chinaman  would  do  say  eighteen  pair  a  day  the  white  man  will 
do  sixty  pair. 
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Q.  It  is  the  difference  between  eighteen  and  sixty  pair  ? — A.  Not  quite 
so  much  as  that ;  but  that  is  the  way  the  shoe  conies  to  be  done  cheaper 
by  white  labor. 

Q.  Perhaps  it  is  important  to  know  about  what  is  the  average  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  of  labor  performed ? — A.  There  is  the  difference  be- 
tween eighteen  and  forty-eight. 

Q.  The  white  man  will  make  forty-eight  pair  while  the  Chinaman 
makes  eighteen? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  the  Chinaman  get  for  making  eighteen  pair? — A.  About 
$1.00. 

Q.  What  would  the  white  man  get  for  making  the  forty-eight  pair  1 — 
About  $2.88. 

Q.  Then  the  white  labor  would  be  the  cheapest,  taking  pair  by  pair  ? — 
A.  No,  it  is  about  the  same. 

Q.  But  when  you  consider  the  consumption  of  fuel  and  rent  and  all 
that  the  white  labor  in  the  cheapest,  is  it  not? — A.  No;  I  cannot  say 
that  it  is  any  cheaper.  It  is  just  as  near  about  the  same  as  we  could 
figure  it. 

Q.  Are  there  other  reasons  why  the  white  labor  is  preferable  aside 
from  the  mere  question  of  their  work  ?— A.  There  is  not  much  more 
reason,  only  they  are  nicer  shopmates  to  have  about  the  shop. 

Q.  You  get  along  with  them  better  ? — A.  Yes,  much  better ;  they  are 
much  cleaner  around  the  place. 

Q.  Do  you  think  in  tnis  point  of  view  that  white  labor  is  able  to  take 
care  of  itself  here  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  hardly. 

Q.  Is  there  any  danger  of  its  being  crowded  out  under  these  circum- 
stances ? — A.  It  is  being  crowded  out. 

Q.  Why  should  it  be  crowded  out  when  the  white  labor  is  just  as 
cheap  and  is  otherwise  preferable  j  how  is  it  crowded  out  ? — A.  The 
Chinese  go  to  work  on  their  own  hook ;  they  start  factories  for  themslves. 
They  will  sell  with  less  profits  ;  they  will  work  longer  hours  and  do  more 
for  themselves  than  they  will  for  other  manufacturers.  Where  one  firm 
can  compete  with  another  that  firm  cannot  compete  against  a  Chinese 
firm. 

Q.  Then  it  is  because  the  Chinaman  will  sell  for  smaller  profits  than 
the  white  man,  and  be  more  industrious,  working  more  hours  ? — A.  I 
suppose  that  is  one  of  the  principal  causes. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  that  as  a  valid  objection  to  the  Chinese,  or  to  any 
other  kind  of  labor? — A.  I  should  say  it  was  an  objection. 
By  Mr.  King  : 

Q.  Does  not  their  threatening  to  manufacture  for  themselves  have 
the  effect  of  forcing  manufacturers  to  employ  them  to  prevent  their  es- 
tablishing competing  institutions  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  Yon  say  that  the  wages  have  been  reduced  in  the  last  four  years 
considerably  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  that,  the  apparent  cause  ? — A.  There  was 
a  surplus  of  help,  in  the  first  place ;  that  helped  to  bring  it  down  some- 
what. 

Q.  What  kind  of  help  ?— A.  Both  white  and  Chinese. 

Q.  Do  the  employers  hold  a  threat  over  their  white  laborers,  that 
they  will  employ  Chinese  if  they  do  not  accept  the  prices  that  they  see 
proper  to  give  them  ?— A.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  they  hokha  threat 
over  them.  If  they  cannot  get  their  work  done  for  a  certain  price  by 
white  men,  of  course  they  have  got  Chinamen  to  fall  back  upon.    They 
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do  not  need  to  make  a  threat;  the  thing  is  plain  and  open  to  every- 
body. 

Q,  It  has  that  tendency  ? — A.  It  certainly  has  a  tendency  to  work 
that  way. 

Q.  Do  white  men  like  to  work  in  the  same  shop,  at  the  same  bench, 
with  Chinamen  1 — A.  At  present  they  will  do  it.  There  was  a  time 
here  when  you  could  not  get  a  white  man  to  go  in  with  a  Chinaman. 

Q.  Do  white  laborers  and  mechanics  deem  it  degrading  to  associate 
with  Chinese'? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  they  do  much  in  the  shop;  they 
certainly  do  not  associate  witli  them  much  o.utside  the  shop  ;  but  if 
compelled  to  work  near  them  they  will  do  it. 

Q.  It  is  a  kind  of  compulsion  ? — A.  It  is  compulsion  to  get  one  to 
work  on  the  same  floor  with  him. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  worked  in  the  shoemaking  business  in  this 
State? — A.  Eleven  years. 

Q.  How  many  white  shoemakers  were  there  here  eleven  years  ago  I — 
A.  I  suppose  about  fifty  on  factory  work.  I  do  not  suppose  there  were 
any  more  at  that  time.     Manufacturing  was  in  its  infancy  then. 

Q.  You  say  that  there  are  now  1,000  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  our  boots  and  shoes  eleven  years  ago? — A. 
From  Massachusetts. 

Q.  We  had  to  send  the  money  there  for  them,  did  we  not? — A.  I  sup- 
pose we  could  not  get  them  otherwise. 

Q.  You  say  this  was  started  with  white  labor  at  S4  a  day  ;  was  that 
eleven  years  ago  ? — A.  Eleven  years  ago  they  were  getting  lully  more 
than  $4  a  day. 

Q.  Five  years  ago  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  we  supply  ourselves  with  boots  and  shoes  at  the  same  price 
to-day,  and  pay  the  shoemakers  $4  to  make  them  i  Would  they  not 
necessarily  be  higher  in  this  State  ? — A.  They  would. 

Q.  Are  you  foremau  in  the  co-operative  shop,  or  in  Mr.  Einstein's  ? — 
A.  In  Mr.  Einstein's. 

Q.  You  say  the  Co-operative  Shoemakers'  Association  here  pays  24 
per  ceut.  ? — A.  Twenty-four  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  competition  ?  Do  you  look  upon  it  that  Chinese  labor  will 
bring  you  in  competition  with  such  an  investment  as  that?  Where 
does  the  competition  come  in  on  anything  that  pays  24  per  cent.  ? — A. 
Chinese  labor  is  not  so  much  in  boots  as  shoes.  This  co-operative 
labor  is  altogether  on  boots. 

Q.  What  does  Einstein  make? — A.  Boots  and  shoes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  capital  pays  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  had  white  men  ? — A.  Exclusively  white  ! 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Since  last  Saturday.  He  started  in  last  May  to 
weed  out  the  Chinamen,  and  we  got  them  down  to  the  fine  end  of 
nothing  last  Saturday. 

Q.  They  are  gradually  working  them  out  in  Einstein's  factory  1 — A. 
They  have  worked  them  out. 

Q.  And  others  are  probably  doing  the  same  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  do  not  fear  Chinese  labor,  then  ;  when  the  facts  are  in  your 
knowledge  that  it  will  pay  24  per  cent,  to  establish  boot  manufactories 
here,  you  do  not  fear  Chinese  labor  I     Have  you  a  family  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  ? — A.  I  certainly  fear  them. 

Q.  In  what  manner? — A.  I  cannot  see  where  we  are  going  to  have 
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employment  for  our  boys  and  girls  if  we  go  to  work  and  fill  our  factories 
with  Chinamen.  If  everybody  did  it,  we  could  have  no  place  for  our 
boys  to  work. 

Q.  Are  there  many  shoemakers  idle,  East,  at  present1? — A.  I  could  not 
say.    I  have  not  been  East  for  some  time. 

Q.  By  your  knowledge  from  reading  the  papers,  can  you  speak  as  to 
the  general  depression  of  business  there  ? — A.  Business,  I  suppose,  is 
dull  East.  There  are  supposed  to  be  a  good  many  out  of  employment 
there. 

Q.  In  all  branches  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  caused  by  any  system  of  labor  in 
competition  with  them  there  ? — A.  I  guess  not. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  speak  about  tbe  difference  in  the  quantity  of  labor  performed 
in  the  same  time  as  being  about  the  difference  between  eighteen  pair 
and  forty-eight  pair.  I  will  ask  you  what  that  difference  arises  from ; 
does  it  arise  from  want  of  physical  strength  or  from  want  of  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  ? — A.  Want  of  skill  and  quick  movement.  They  are 
naturally  slow. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  that  same  difference  in  the  quantity  of  work  pre- 
vails in  other  trades,  as  you  understand  it ;  does  it  extend  to  other 
trades'? — A.  I  could  not  say  outside  of  our  own  business. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  not  extend  to  other  trades  ? — 
A.  I  cannot  say  how  it  would  operate  in  other  trades. 

Q.  AYould  there  be  any  reason  for  its  operating  differently  in  other 
trades  ? — A.  I  should  think  not. 

Q.  That  proportion  is  nearly  three  to  one,  is  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  speak  about  the  profits  of  this  co-operative  company  being  24 
per  cent,  on  their  capital ;  what  do  you  understand  about  the  general 
profits  of  the  boot  and  shoe  business  in  this  city  by  white  establish- 
ments ;  is  it  so  great,  or  nearly  so  great,  as  that  ? — A.  No ;  I  do  not 
think  it  is. 

Q.  Is  it  15  per  cent. ? — A.  No ;  it  is  not. 

Q.  Is  it  10  per  cent.? — A.  I  could  not  say.  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
the  profits  of  those  stores. 

Q.  I  am  asking  your  opinion  about  the  general  profit  yielded  by  shops 
of  that  kind  in  this  city  ? — A.  I  do  not  count  that  manufacturing  here 
is  a  very  good  paying  investment  for  capitalists. 

Q.  But  I  am  asking  you  your  opinion  as  to  the  general  profits  of  boot 
and  shoe  stores  ;  whether  it  ranges  from  10  to  12  or  15  per  cent.,  along 
there.    Have  you  any  impression1? — A.  I  have  no  impression  at  all. 

Q.  Is  the  profit  of  24  per  cent,  made  by  this  co-operative  company  a 
very  large  profit ? — A.  It  is  a  large  profit. 

By  Mr.  KiNG: 
Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  all  manufacturers  were 
making  profits  above  banking  rates? — A.  No;  1  only  spoke  of  the  co- 
operative company. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Do  the  Chinese,  after  learning  to  make  shoes,  set  up  as  manufac- 
turers on  their  own  account  and  sell  their  own  product? — A.  They  do. 

Q.  How  does  that  affect  the  profit  of  the  white  employers  and  sellers ; 
what  tendency  does  that  have? — A.  If  a  Chinaman  can  sell  shoes  for 
a  less  profit,  of  course  the  white  importer  or  dealer  cannot.  They  both 
cannot  sell  the  same  shoes  at  the  same  price. 
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Q.  Is  the  tendency  of  this  Chinese  competition  against  employers  to  re- 
duce the  profits  of  the  manufacturers  ! — A.  It  has  that  tendency. 

Q.  Has  that  gone  on  to  any  considerable  extent,  Chinamen  making 
shoes  and  sellittg  them  on  their  own  account? — A.  There  are  three- 
fourths,  I  suppose,  of  the  Chinamen  making  shoes  here  in  this  city  selling 
their  own  shoes. 

Q.  That  supplies  the  market  to  a  considerable  extent  and  excludes  so 
far  the  white  employers  ? — A.  It  does. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Einstein  making  many  shoes  ? — A.  He  is  making  a  few. 

Q.  Have  you  a  protective  union  or  association  among  shoemakers  to 
protect  yourselves  as  mechanics  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  not  this  Chinese  labor  prevent  trades-unions  from  establish- 
ing prices  and  rates  which  the  white  boss  must  pay  them !  Does  it  not 
prevent  them  from  accomplishing  that  which  is  done  in  the  East 
throughout  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  does. 

Q.  Then,  if  they  did  not  come  in  competition  in  that  way  the  shoe- 
makers could  get  together  today  and  make  their  terms? — A.  They 
could  make  their  prices,  but  they  would  have  to  be  moderate,  I  sup- 
pose. 

Q.  Then  you  could  not  really  as  a  shoemakers'  trades-union  establish  a 
rate  to  manufacture  boots  and  shoes,  and  carry  it  out  here  at  much  of 
an  advance  from  the  present  rates  !  Would  the  bosses  submit  to  it,  or 
would  they  employ  Chinese  ?  That  is  the  point. — A.  I  do  not  suppose 
they  would  submit  very  gracefully  to  an  advance  of  wages. 

Q.  Does  not  much  of  this  feeling  arise  from  that  very  cause  among 
the  mechanics,  that  the  Chinese  stand  in  the  way  of  the  labor-union 
dictating  to  bosses  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  does.  The  feeling  arises  more 
from  men  being  out  of  work  and  going  around  looking  for  it  and  not 
being  able  to  get  it. 

Q.  How  does  it  occur  that  shoemakers  are  out  of  work  when  the  busi 
ness  is  paying  from  10  to  24  per  cent.  ? — A.  If  a  man  does  not  want  to 
make  any  more  shoes  than  he  can  sell,  he  is  not  going  to  make  them  for 
the  sake  of  giving  men  work. 

Q.  Then  the  co-operative  union  conclude  to  just  keep  the  market  at 
about  where  it  will  pay  24  per  cent.  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  they  con- 
trol the  market. 

Q.  Suppose  they  gettwo  hundred  more  shoemakers  to  work  and  reduce 
it  to  20  per  cent,  would  not  that  be  a  pretty  good  investment  from  your 
theory? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  could,  I  suppose  that  would  be  a  good 
investment. 

By  Senator  SARGENT  : 

Q.  Do  the  bosses  determine  upon  the  amount  of  work  that  shall  be 
done,  or  the  workmen  ? — A.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  amount  of 
work? 

Q.  Colonel  Bee  said  to  you  that  the  cooperative  union  determined  the 
amount  of  work  that  should  be  done.  Js  the  cooperative  union  the 
workmen  or  the  bosses  ? — A.  They  are  both  workmen  and  bosses. 

Q.  Could  the  bosses  do  any  more  work,  if  the  workmen  do  want  to 
work,  tfeah  they  can  sell  ? — A.  It  is  the  sale  that  regulates  the  work  ; 
not  the  number  of  workmen. 

Q.  The  amount  of  production  is  determined  by  the  amount  that  the 
Chinese  do  as  well  as  the  amount  the  white  manufacturers  do? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

22  c  I 
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Q.  And  if  the  market  is  overstocked  there  must  be  less  employment 
for  the  white  workmen  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  have  no  means  of  compelling  greater  production,  and  conse- 
quently securing  greater  employment "? — A.  "So,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Has  the  market  been  overstocked  in  your  knowledge  since  you 
have  been  counected  with  the  manufacturing  of  boots  and  shoes  ? — A. 
Yes ;  I  rather  think  it  has. 

.  Q.  What  percentage  did  it  pay  then  to  the  cooperative  union1? — A. 
This  co-operative  union  is  a  house  doing  business  on  its  own  hook.  It 
is  a  small  item  in  the  manufacturing  of  this  city.  It  cannot  be  taken  as 
a  criterion. 

Q.  There  are  openings  for  other  co-operative  unions,  are  there  not,  on 
the  same  basis  % — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  They  could  make  a  large  percentage  in  the  same  way  1 — A.  I  sup- 
pose so,  if  they  went  into  it.  There  have  been  different  establishments 
started,  but  never  any  of  them  were  successful  except  this  one. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  there  a  trades-union  among  the  shoemakers  of  the  city  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Are  the  customers  of  this  co-operative  union  where  white  labor 
only  is  employed  persons  who,  as  a  rule,  are  hostile  to  the  employment 
of  Chinese,  therefore  giving  them  rather  an  exclusive  market  ? — A. 
Eather  so.  We  prefer  dealing  with  them  on  account  of  being  co-opera- 
tive, and  not  employing  Chinese. 

Q.  If  men  would  prefer  to  buy  only  work  produced  by  white  men, 
then  there  would  be  opportunity  for  more  co-operative  unions  ? — A. 
There  would  be. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  customers  from  the  interior  districts  who  buy 
shoes  ?  Do  they  go  where  they  can  buy  them  the  cheapest  % — A.  Cer- 
tainly. 

Q.  Whether  made  by  Chinese  or  not,  with  some  exceptions  ? — A.  It 
makes  very  little  difference  to  them  where  they  are  made  as  long  as  it 
is  a  shoe. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  You  state  that  white  shoemakers  can  make  shoes  and  boots  at  the 
same  price  the  Chinese  get  and  make  money  by  it.  That  I  understand 
by  your  statement  here  as  to  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  work  they 
do.  You  say  they  could  compete  with  eastern  people,  and  the  price  is 
about  the  same  they  get  East.  You  stated  that,  in  comparison  with 
Chinese  labor,  you  thought  Chinese  labor,  wai  paid  here  about  the  same 
price  that  they  paid  in  the  East  for  making  shoes'? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  East  and  here  to  a  labor- 
ing man,  a  mechanic?  Is  it  in  favor  of  California  or  the  East1?  Is  it 
cheaper  there  or  cheaper  here? — A.  I  should  judge  that  it  is  cheaper 
there. 

Miss  Maggie  Hayes  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  King  : 

Question.  What  is  your  occupation  % — Answer.  Assistant  foreman  at 
Einstein's  shoe-factory. 

Q.  How  many  young  girls  are  there  employed  there  ? — A.  There  are 
23  at  present. 
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Q.  Jn  what  branch  of  the  business ! — A.  In  the  uppers  of  shoes. 

Q.  What  is  that  called — the  fitting  department  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  same  manufactory  were  Chinamen  formerly  employed? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  this  work,  I  understand,  is  done  by  piecework  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
the  Chinamen  are  paid  by  the  day ;  they  gel  a  dollar  a  day.  The  girls 
make  from  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  a  day. 

Q.  Working  by  the  piece  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  manufacturers  heretofore  have  employed  Chinamen  by 
the  day  while  they  employed  girls  on  piecework  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  comparative  value  of  the  Chinese  and  the  white  labor — 
that  is,  which  works  more  rapidly  "I — A.  The  girls  work  a  great  deal 
faster  than  Chinamen. 

Q.  In  what  proportion  ? — A.  The  girls  may  do  four  and  a  half  dozen 
a  day  while  the  Chinamen  will  only  do  four. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  girls  there  are  employed  in  the  city  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  do  not.  There  are  a  great  many  at  shoe-fitting.  l\lo  not 
know  how  many  there  are. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  in  the  neighborhood  of-250  ? — A.  About 
that,  I  should  think. 

Q.  Has  it  been  difficult  heretofore  for  girls  to  obtain  employment  in 
the  factories  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  has.  A  great  many  have  eoine  for  work 
and  been  sent  home  again. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  girls  to  work  now  in  these  fac- 
tories ?  If  you  put  an  advertisement  in  a  paper  for  a  number  of  girls 
would  you  have  a  large  number  answer  that  advertisement?  Have  you 
seen  any  such  instances  as  that  f — A.  O,  yes  :  they  have  advertised  and 
a  great  many  have  come  there  for  work ;  and  when  they  do  not  adver- 
tise girls  are  all  the  time  looking  for  work  but  cannot  get  work,  but  have 
to  go  home  and  go  somewhere  else. 

Q.  Where  Chinamen  are  employed,  do  girls  object  to  working  along- 
side of  Chinamen  ? — A.  If  we  do  we  cannot  help  it.  We  have  to  work 
auyhow.  We  have  to  work  for  a  living,  and  so  we  might  as  well  not 
say  anything. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  girls  that  have  been  driven  out  of  employ- 
ment by  Chinese  ? — A.  Yes  ;  we  have  in  the  shop  a  great  many  Chinese 
who  have  been  working  there ;  and  there  have  not  been  half  as  many 
girls. 

Q.  There  are  no  Chinese  there  now  1 — A.  No  ;  none  now. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  soon  there  may  be  Chinese  there  ? — A.  Xo  j 
it  is  only  since  Saturday  that  there  have  not  been  any. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  in  that  establishment  ? — A. 
Four  years. 

Q.  What  are  your  wages  ? — A.  Twelve  dollars  a  week. 

Q.  What  wages  do  the  men  get  who  are  employed  there  by  the  week  1 
— A.  I  do  not  know  as  to  the  men;  I  am  only  where  the  girls  are. 

Q.  Do  the  men  work  faster  than  the  girls  ? — A.  They  work  on  differ- 
ent work.    The  men  do  not  do  the  same  kind  of  work  that  the  girls  do. 

Q.  But  on  the  same  kind  of  work  the  girls  will  beat  the  Chinese  four 
and  a  half  dozen  to  four  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  difference  between  their  work  is  greater  in  other 
branches  than  in  yours? — A.  I  do  not  know.  There,  are  a  great  many 
at  ours.     I  do  not  know  as  to  the  others. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.    Buchanan's  statement,  that  the  white   men 
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would  make  forty-eight  pairs  of  shoes  while  the  Chinamen  would  make 
eighteen  ? — A.  I  did  not  hear  it. 

Q.  What  would  you  think  of  the  correctness  of  that  statement  ? — A. 
I  do  not  really  know  about  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Kiug  was  asking  you  about  working  in  the  same  room  with 
the  Chinese.  Do  you  find  that  they  are  rude  in  any  way  to  the  girls  ? — 
A.  No ;  they  never  say  anything  to  the  girls.  They  work  all  the  time, 
but  they  never  say  anything  to  the  girls. 

Q.  Do  they  behave  badly,  or  are  they  offensive  in  their  manners  ? — 
A.  No  ;  they  never  talk  all  day  long ;  they  sit  and  work  all  day  long, 
and  when  it  is  time  to  go  home,  they  go  home. 

Q.  Do  they  talk  to  each  other  much  ?— A.  They  talk  to  each  other 
once  in  a  while  ;  they  work  very  steadily. 

Q.  At  what  time  do  they  begin  their  work  ? — A.  They  begin  their 
work  at  seven  and  we  begin  at  half  past  eight. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  work  I — A.  From  seven  till  a  quarter  to  six. 

Q.  How  long  do  the  girls  work? — A.  The  girls  work  from  half  past 
seven  to  half  past  five. 

Q.  The  Chinamen  work  a  little  longer  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  work  longer  in  other  parts  of  the  establishment  as  com- 
pared with  the  white  men  ? — A.  Those  who  work  by  the  week  all  work 
from  seven  till  a  quarter  to  six,  but  those  who  work  by  the  piece  can  go 
home  any  time  they  like. 

Q.  The  Chinamen  work  longer  in  your  room.  What  is  the  reason;  to 
make  up  for  want  of  speed  ?— A.  No,  sir  ;  because  they  work  by  the 
week. 

Q.  You  work  by  the  piece  ? — A.  I  work  by  the  week.  Those  who 
work  by  the  week  all  have  to  work  from  seven  till  a  quarter  to  six. 

Q.  How  do  their  wages  compare ;  do  the  Chinamen  get  the  same  wages  ? 
— A.  No,  sir  ;  they  only  get  a  dollar  a  day. 

Q.  And  the  girls  get  two  dollars  a  day  I — A.  No,  sir ;  some  get  six 
dollars,  eight  dollars,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Do  they  generally  get  more  than  a  dollar  a  day  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I 
do  not  believe  any  girl  works  for  a  dollar  a  day  by  the  week. 

Q.  What  do  they  generally  get  ?— A.  From  seven  dollars  to  ten  dol- 
lars, and  so  on. 

Q.  According  to  their  skill  ?— A.  According  to  what  they  are  worth. 

Q.  The  Chinamen  get  a  dollar  a  day  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  skill  of  the  Chinamen  ;  do  they  do  good  work? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  they  do  very  good  work,  but  they  are  very  slow.  Some,  of 
course,  do  bad,  the  same  as  girls,  and  some  good.  A  new  hand  does  not 
do  as  good  work  as  an  old  hand. 

Q.  Have  yon  been  in  other  establishments  in  the  city  ! — A.  I  have 
worked  at  Wheeler's  about  six  months  last  year. 

Q.  Do  they  employ  Chinese  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  not  on  fitting  but- on  bot- 
toms, the  same  as  gentlemen  do. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  work  given  out,  that  is,  fitting,  from 
these _ factories,  to  white  women? — A.  No,  sir;  all  the  fitting  is  now 
done  inside.    T«hat  was  the  case  a  couple  of  years  ago,  but  not  now. 

Q.  Do  these  Chinese  dress  cleanly  who  work  in  the  room  with  you  ? 
— A.  No,  sir ;  some  are  very  dirty ;  they  spit  all  over  the  floor. 

Q.  Is  their  dress  equal  to  the  work  they  are  engaged  in? — A.  No;  not 
really  that. 

Q.  How  many  girls  were  at   work  in  Mr.  Einstein's  when  he  em- 
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ployed  Chinese  in  your  department  ? — A.  Last  year  there  were  only 
fifteen  girls,  and  a  great  many  Chinese.  I  do  not  know  how  many  Chi- 
nese there  were  then  at  fitting. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  at  any  other  place  where  there  were  Chinese  1 — 
A..  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Q.  Do  they  not  generally  employ  girls  in  these  factories  ?  Where 
they  employ  Chinese  men  exclusively,  do  not  generally  girls  work  there  ? 
— A.  Yes,  generally  ;  there  is  a  shoe-factory  down  on  Market  street — it 
used  to  be  there — where  they  do  not  employ  anything  else  but  Chinese, 
at  Wolfs. 

Q.  Then  the  establishment  of  these  Chinese  shoe-factories  here  in  San 
Francisco  for  years  past  has  had  a  tendency  to  give  employment  to 
girls  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  shoe-shops,  Miss  Hayes  \ — A.  About 
four  years. 

Q.  You  say  that  there  are  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  girls  employed 
now  in  the  whole  city  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  five  years  ago  ? — A.  There  were  a  great 
more  five  years  ago  ;  there  were  hardly  any  Chinese  five  years  ago. 

Q.  In  this  department  of  fitting? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  girl  could  make 
good  wages  about  five  years  ago  to  what  she  can  now. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  the  girls  could  be  substituted  in  this  department 
for  the  Chinese ?  You  could  compete  with  them  and  make  a  living  ? — 
A.  l"es,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  with  your  wages  ? — I  am  satisfied  with  my  wages, 
but  I  like  to  see  other  girls  doing  well. 

Charles  S.  Lancaster  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  King  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  shoe-business  ?— 
Answer.  Nineteen  years. 

Q.  In  what  States  ? — Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  State  ? — A.  About  six  months. 

Q.  Where  did  you  last  work  ? — A.  Ogden,  Utah. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  in  Ogden,  Utah  ? — A.  Just  about  one 
year. 

Q.  While  you  were  there,  did  you  observe  the  immigration  of  shoe- 
makers; which  way  they  were  coming  and  which  way  they  were  going? 
—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  your  observation? — A.  During  the  year 
that  I  was  in  Ogden  I  was  six  months  of  the  time  foreman  of  a  firm. 
The  other  six  months  I  was  in  business  for  myself.  During  that  time 
we  had  not  a  single  application  for  work  coming  from  the  West,  and  we 
had  quite  a  number  going  east.  Last  winter,  January,  February,  and 
March,  there  was  half  a  dozen  or  more  who  applied  to  me  personally  for 
work  coming  from  this  city. 

Q.  Showing,  then,  that  the  emigration  of  shoemakers  was  going 
east  rather  than  coming  west? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  statement  as  to  the  comparative  price  of  goods 
between  five  years  ago  and  the  present  time? — A.  I  have  a  small  list; 
my  information  is  very  imperfect,  though.  I  have  been  here  but  a  short 
time.    I  was  appointed  on  a  committee,  and  collected  what  facts  I  could. 

Q.  A  committee  of  shoemakers  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  here  the  prices 
now  ranging  and  five  years  ago  in  the  same  classes  of  work,  in  the 
ladies'  department  and  men's  work. 

Q.  Read  the  list  of  prices  that  were  five  years  ago  and  the  prices  at 
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the  present  time. — A.  The  prices  known  as  ladies'  French  kitt  button 
boots,  we  are  making  them  now  for  $9,  for  bottoming  them,  making  the 
shoe,  per  dozen ;  and  formerly  it  was  $12.  Women's  kid  bals.  are  now 
$850,  and  it  was  $10.50;  gentlemen's  Oxford  ties,  $8.50;  it  was  $10.50. 
Neilson  ties,  $8.50;  it  was  $10.50.  Ladies' 3  x  cloth,  fox-kid  buttoned 
boot,  $7.50 ;  it  was  $9.  1  x  quality,  $5.50 ;  it  was  $9.  1  x  bals.,  $5.50 ; 
it  was  $8.  Imitation  sewed,  $10 ;  it  was  $18.  Misses'  French  kid,  3x , 
$7.50;  it  was  $9.  Misses'  Neilson  ties,  $7;  it  was  $9  five  years  ago. 
Those  are  the  prices  that  were  paid  and  are  now  being  paid  to  Bucking- 
ham and  Hecht.  Porter's  shop-morocco,  leg  calf-boot,  imitation  stitch, 
$14  j  it  was  $28.  French  calf-top-sole  plain,  leg  boot,  $11 ;  it  was  $23. 
Second  quality  calf,  $7.10 ;  it  was  about  $15. 

Q.  These  are  the  prices  of  making  per  dozen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  Compared  with  now  and  what  former  period  ? — A.  Five  years  ago. 
By  Mr.  King  : 

Q.  As  to  the  market-price  of  the  goods  sold  to  the  public,  what  is  the 
difference  in  their  prices  between  to-day  and  five  years  ago  ? — A.  I  am 
not  able  to  state. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  you  desire  to  state  in  relation  to  your  trade  ?— 
A.  Nothing  else,  excepting  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  mechanics  here. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  help  we  want  at  the  prices. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  white  labor  can  compete  with  Chinese  labor  at 
fche  present  prices  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  the  Chinese,  however,  should  form  combinations  among  them- 
selves, it  would  have  a  tendency  to  drive  you  out  of  employment  and 
force  the  manufacturers  to  employ  them  ? — A.  It  would. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Have  they  ever  doue  that  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
By  Mr.  King  : 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  instances  where  they  have  threatened  to  form 
factories  of  "their  own  % — A.  They  have  factories  here.  I  believe  it  is 
the  general  custom  with  them,  when  they  are  discharged,  to  club  their 
means  together  and  start  in  on  a  small  scale  for  themselves,  and  by  that 
means  they  can  undersell  the  manufactories  here.  They  can  sell  for 
less  profit.  In  fact,  if  they  can  just  make  running  expenses,  their  rents 
and  manner  of  living  are  not  so  high  and  costly  ;  and  if  they  get  paid 
for  their  employment  by  that  means,  they  can  undersell  white  labor  in 
the  wholesale  trade. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  What  was  the  price  of  living  here  five  years  ago  in  comparison 
with  to-day1? — A.  I  am  not  able  to  state. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  of  rents  here  five  years  ago  in  comparison 
with  to-day  % — A.  I  was  not  here  then. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  thi  sinformation  f — A.  From  the  subcommittees 
of  several  shops. 

Q.  Have  you  any  committee  appointed  by  the  shops  from  which  sta- 
tistics will  be  brought  before  this  commission  in  reference  to  the  cost  of 
living  now  and  five  years  ago  ?— A.  No  ;  we  have  not. 

Q.  You  have  no  such  committee  % — A.  No,  sir. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  would  ask  whether  the  rate  of  wages  for  shoemakers  and,  in  fact, 
for  all  kinds  of  mechanics  has  not  suffered  a  reduction  throughout  the 
whole  country  within  the  last  five  years? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  has. 
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Q.  Has  not  this  reduction  in  the  price  of  labor  in  the  different  me- 
chanical trades  and  common  labor  been  at  least  25  per  cent,  within  the 
last  three  years,  taking  the  whole  country  together  I — A.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  state  in  regard  to  other  trades  and  industries,  but  I  should 
think  it  would  be  somewhat  near  that ;  20  per  cent,  at  least  in  the  boot 
and  shoe  business. 

Q.  Are  you  carrying  on  the  business  now  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  am  a  jour- 
neyman at  the  present  time. 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Humphreys  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  King: 

Question.  Are  you  married  or  single  ! — Answer.  Married,  but  not  at 
present.    I  am  a  widow. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  Anything  in  general  that  I  can  get 
to  do ;  it  makes  no  difference — scrubbing,  or  washing,  or  anythiug.  I 
sew  for  a  living  at  present  because  I  cannot  get  anything  else  very  well, 
unless  I  go  out  and  work. 

Q.  You  cannot  find  anything  else  ? — A.  Washing,  I  suppose,  I  can  find, 
but  I  cannot  attend  to  it  the  whole  time.  I  have  my  boy  to  attend  to, 
and  bring  him  up,  and  cannot  very  well  go  out  and  do  work,  so  I  am 
obliged  to  do  almost  anything  I  can  get  to  do  at  home.  If  I  could  get 
good  pay,  I  could  afford  to  pay  somebody  else  to  take  care  of  him. 

Q.  You  are  sewing  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  kind  of  manufacture  ! — A.  Ladies'  underwear ;  it  is  the 
only  thing  I  can  get  and  take  out  to  do,  and  do  at  home. 

Q.  How  is  that  affected  by  Chinese  labor  % — A.  More  so  than  any  othei 
branch  of  business  in  San  Francisco. 

Q.  Are  the  Chinese  employed  in  manufacturing  it"? — A.  Mostly  all. 

Q.  What  rates  of  wages  are  paid  to  Chinese  for  manufacturing  % — A. 
We  get  probably  a  dollar  and  a  half  on  the  dozen,  a  little  more  than  the 
Chinamen,  but  we  have  to  pay  rent  and  take  care  of  our  families. 

Q.  Is  not  your  work  better  than  Chinese  work  % — A.  I  think  so,  be- 
cause they  prefer  white  labor  when  they  can  get  it  at  Chinamen's  prices, 
but  not  at  any  more. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  how  many  Chinese  are  occupied  in  that  depart- 
ment ? — A.  1  could  not  really  tell.  They  have  within  the  last  six  months 
started  up  little  manufacturing  places  of  their  own ;  they  do  not  sell 
them  any  cheaper  than  the  white  stores,  but  still  the  people  imagine  they 
can  get  it  a  little  better  or  a  little  cheaper  from  them. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  white  women  to  do  all  this 
sewing ! — A.  O,  no  j  just  advertise  and  you  will  get  them  by  thou- 
sands. 

Q.  Are  there  thousands  out  of  employment? — A.  I  think  there  are. 
I  went  to  one  place  on  the  corner  of  18th,  a  large  manufacturing  place, 
upstairs.  I  saw  the  bill.  The  man  advertised  for  two  hundred  sewing- 
machine  operatives.  He  said,  we  make  no  difference  as  to  description 
of  work ;  as  long  as  it  is  machine-sewing  we  can  do  it,  and  do  it  at 
home.  I  had  been  out  of  work  for  some  time,  and  I  was  glad  to  take 
almost  anything  so  as  to  carry  it  home  and  do  my  work  there  along 
with  the  sewing,  and  I  applied.  When  I  called  it  was  only  about  a 
quarter  past  8  and  the  man  said  that  he  had  already  hired  the  two 
hundred,  and  had  more  than  that  to  apply,  but  he  did  not  have  work  for 
the  whole. 

Q.  Did  you  go  there  at  8  o'clock  of  the  same  morning  that  the  adver- 
tisement appeared  1 — A.  It  was  only  a  quarter  past  8  that  morning,  al- 
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lowing  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  get  in.  I  think  my  branch  of  business 
is  the  worst  imposed  on  business  in  San  Francisco.  People  who  have 
families  are  obliged  to  support  them,  or  obliged  to  almost  commit  suicide, 
as  I  have  heard  a  good  many  women  say  they  would  do  if  they  did  not 
get  something  to  do  in  a  short  space  of  time.  I  know  of  people  living- 
no  w  on  a  crust  of  bread.  People  do  not  know  this  without  going  in 
person,  and  women  pay  very  high  rent.  They  are  willing  to  earn  their 
living  if  they  can  get  work.  I  heard  the  testimony  of  the  lady  in  regard 
to  shoe-fitting.  I  state,  from  my  own  information,  that  I  think  if  they 
would  take  me  to  learn  for  three  weeks  I  would  go  for  nothing  so  as  to 
get  $12  a  week.  I  have  got  a  bundle  of  work  here.  It  has  taken  me  a 
month.  I  did  the  sleeves  of  twelve  nightgowns.  There  are  twenty-four 
sleeves.  You  have  first  to  tuck  those  twenty-four  sleeves  on  one  side, 
sew  them  up  together,  and  it  will  take  the  whole  day,  from  8  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  10  o'clock  at  night,  providing  you  get  your  lunch, 
and  the  other  three  days  to  make  the  nightgowns.  I  got  them  done  last 
night.  I  went  to  a  little  meeting  that  was  held.  I  did  not  know  really 
what  it  was. 

Q.  Was  it  to  a  meeting  to  procure  witnesses,  a  ladies'  meeting? — A. 
I  do  not  know  what  it  was.  I  was  surprised  to  find  myself  there,  and  to 
get  my  name  up.  I  did  not  know  anything ;  still,  I  like  to  have  ladies 
get  work.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  me  or  other  ladies  whether 
Chinamen  are  here  or  not,  as  long  as  we  can  get  enough  to  live  with. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  get  for  these  nightgowns  % — A.  $3.  I  have 
not  got  it  yet,  but  will  get  it  when  I  go  clown  to  the  shop. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  For  how  many  days'  work  ? — A.  Five  days'  work.    I  have  the 

bundle  here  and  can  show  it  to  you  if  you  wish  it.    I  thought  perhaps 

my  word  was  not  enough. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  that  an  average  of  what  you  can  make  * — A.  I  worked  all  day 
until  10  o'clock  at  night  every  one  of  those  days,  but  last  night  I  left  off 
about  a  quarter  of  seven  to  go  to  the  meeting,  and  this  morning  I  finished 
it. 

Q.  You  work  about  14  hours  a  day  %— A.  When  I  feel  like  it  I  do,  but 
I  generally  make  out  a  whole  day — from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  12 
o'clock,  and  at  12  I  get  me  a  little  lunch.  Then  I  go  right  to  work  again. 
It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  I  go  to  work  at  half  past  12, 
I  commence  again  as  soon  as  I  get  lunch. 

Q.  You  make  the  $3  in  about  five  days  ?— A.  Four  days'  hard  work- 
ing, but  if  I  would  only  take  the  regular  amount  of  working  hours  that 
are  given  I  could  not  accomplish  it  in  that  time. 

Q.  Pardon  me  for  the  inquiry,  but  what  rent  do  you  pay  for  your 
room  ? — A.  I  do  not  pay  for  the  room.  If  I  had  to  pay  for  the  room  I  am 
afraid  I  would  not  have  any  room. 

By  Mr.  King: 

Q.  How  much  would  you  pay  for  it  ?— A.  If  I  kept  the  whole  house  ? 
I  have  four  rooms.    I  let  out  two. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  You  keep  the  house  and  rent  rooms?— A.  Do  you  suppose  I  could 
make  my  living  on  $3  a  week  or  $4  a  week  and  pay  for  my  rooms  ! 
Certainly  not.     I  should  have  to  make  somebody  else  pay  for  my  room 
pretty  soon. 
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Fritz  Stein  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  King  : 
Question.  What  is  your  business  ? — Answer.  I  am  of  the  staff  of  the 
California  Democrat,  reportorial. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  That  is  a  German  paper,  is  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  German  paper. 
I  have  been  living  in  China.  I  was  first  in  Hong-Kong  and  then  I 
was  called  away.  I  had  a  house  in  Shanghai.  I  was  sent  there  as 
book-keeper.  On  the  2d  of  January,  1873,  the  German  steamer  Sedan 
shipwrecked  near  the  coast  of  China,  about  20  miles  from  the  Lain- 
yit  Islands,  on  a  rock  about  10  feet  under  water.  I  afterward  found 
out  it  was  the  Beef  Island  rock.  The  steamer  got  down  then  in 
about  twenty  minutes.  I  sprang  into  the  boat.  I  guess  I  was  the  last 
that  went  into  the  boat,  and  soon  after  a  big  wave  went  over  the 
stem,  and  one  of  the  boats,  the  captain's,  went  down  on  the  bottom. 
Four  of  the  boats  were  filled,  crowded  with  people,  and  when  the 
stern  got  down  there  were  about  forty  Chinese  hanging  on  the  iron 
bar  of  the  bowsprit.  All  the  other  boats  were  filled  and  entirely 
crowded.  We  had  in  our  boat  twenty-nine,  of  which  two  were  women, 
twenty-seven  men.  It  was  more  than  the  boat  could  take,  or  ought  to 
have  taken.  We  were  only  a  few  fingers  broad  out  of  the  water.  We 
could  set  sail  and  get  off,  but  then  there  were  two  of  the  other  boats. 
They  remained  near  the  sinking  steamer.  Then  when  we  came  to  Shang- 
hai it  was  reported  by  the  others.  One  of  the  boats  went  to  a  neigh- 
boring island  and  there  was  taken  off  from  them  their  clothes  and  every- 
thing they  had.  They  had  been  boarded  by  one  of  the  pirates  there  of 
the  Chinese  on  the  Lamyit  Islands.  They  took  off  all  their  clothes  and 
left  them  naked  there,  and  they  had  been  rescued  a  few  days  afterward 
by  another  steamer  and  had  been  brought  to  port.  All  the  others  they 
saw — these  forty  men  hanging  there  at  the  iron-bars  were  sent  by 
the  Chinese  from  the  Lamyit  Islands.  They  had  taken  off  all  their 
clothes  and  everything  and  were  then  put  living  in  the  water 
and  let  them  drown,  and  all  these  forty,  who  could  have  been  saved 
easily  by  their  own  countrymen,  were  drowned.  This  was  stated  at  the 
time,  and  it  has  been  reported  in  the  Illinois  Staats  Zeitung  and  other 
papers.  I  have  seen  that  they  had  no  heart  at  ail.  In  this  case  they 
drowned  their  own  countrymen  in  the  water  only  for  t^eir  clothes. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  This  ship  was  wrecked  on  a  rock  off  the  coast  of  China  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  The  survivors  fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates,  Chinese  pirates? — A. 
It  was  their  business  to  be  pirates,  at  least  I  know  they  were  Chinese. 
If  it  was  really  their  business  as  pirates  I  guess  they  were  pirates.  We 
were  then  boarded  by  other  vessels.  Other  vessels  tried  to  get  our  boat 
ashore. 

Senator  Sargent.  [To  Mr.  King.]  Direct  the  wituess  to  the  points 
you  wish  to  prove  by  him. 

Mr.  King.  He  was  sent  here  by  a  committee,  and  I  really  do  not  know 
what  he  was  sent  to  state.  [To  the  witness.]  I  do  not  think  we  need 
any  more  of  your  testimony. 

The  Witness.  I  have  to  state  about  the  commodore  in  Yokohama. 
The  commodore  stole  over  $22,000  and  went  off  with  his  bondsmen.  I 
know  that  in  Yokohama.     It  was  in  the  beginning  of  1875. 

Mr.  King.  We  do  not  care  for  that  particularly,  I  think,  Mr.  Stein. 
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irby 


John  D.  Condon  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  King  : 

Question.  What  has  been  your  business  ? — Answer.  Cabinet-maker 
trade. 

Q.  A  worker  in  wood  of  all  kinds  ?— A.  Generally  speaking,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  Chinese  affect  workers  in  wood  generally, 
cabinet-makers,  sash,  door,  and  blind  makers,  &c.  ?— A.  They  do  not  di- 
rectly affect  cabinet-making  proper;  but  if  we  embrace  all  wood-work, 
they  are  certainly  affected  to  a  great  extent  in  doing  all  of  our  common 
varnishing.  That  branch  of  industry  is  chiefly  occupied  or  done  by 
Cbinamen. 

Q.  In  the  sash,  door,  and  blind  department,  how  is  it  ? — A.  That  is 
pretty  nearly  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinamen. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  white  labor  can  be  used  profitably  in  that  in- 
dustry ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  cannot.  I  know  of 
factories  in  this  town  where  they  exclusively  employ  Chinamen  in 
making  cigar-boxes  expressly. 

Q.  That  is  a  part  of  your  same  trade,  is  it  not  ? — A.  General  wood- 
work.   We  can  work  at  that  as  well  as  cabinet-making. 

Q.  How  many  Chinese  are  there  engaged  in  sash,  door,  and  blind 
manufactories  % — A.  That  is  a  fact  I  have  not  ascertained  ;  but  as  near 
as  I  can  judge  from  what  I  have  seen,  the  larger  proportion  of  that  work, 
such  as  sash,  door,  and  blind  makiug,  together  with  boxes  of  various 
kinds,  is  manufactured  by  Chinamen. 

Q.  Are  there  any  white  men  who  are  at  work  at  all  at  that  industry  f 
—A.  As  a  general  thing,  there  are  a  few  foremen  in  the  shops. 

Q.  Are  there  any  who  work  at  it  as  journeymen? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there 
are  some. 

Q.  Can  they  make  a  living  at  the  wages  paid  the  Chinese! — A.  No, 
sir ;  they  cannot  under  any  circumstances.  Even  the  best  workmen 
cannot  make  a  living  at  the  wages  they  pay  the  Chinamen. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  which  are  paid  the  Chinamen  ?— A.  Their  aver- 
age wages  are  about  a  dollar  or  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  a  day.  There  are 
places  in  the  city  where  the  Chinamen  take  the  contracts,  and  they  em- 
ploy their  own  help.    They  work  by  the  piece. 

Q.  Do  Chinamen  ever  work  by  the  piece  ? — A.  O,  yes ;  as  a  general 
thing  they  work  by  the  piece  pretty  nearly  all  the  time. 

Q.  Is  there  ^sufficiency  of  white  labor  to  carry  on  that  industry,  pro- 
vided the  Chinese  were  excluded  %— A.  Certainly ;  the  greatest  trouble 
we  have  got  to  contend  with  now  is  to  try  to  keep  the  white  men  away 
from  the  shops.  There  is  not  a  day  that  they  do  not  come  trying  to  get 
work.  For  instance,  one  case  came  under  my  observation  where  the 
firm  advertised  for  two  white  boys,  that  is,  in  the  painting  work,  which 
belongs  to  the  furniture  branch.  There  were  over  a  hundred  boys  who 
applied  for  work  within  three  days.  I  saw  them  there  at  a  quarter  to 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  upward  of  thirty  boys.  Of  course  we 
only  wanted  two,  and  to  the  rest  we  could  not  give  employment,  and 
those  boys,  so  far  as  my  opinion  of  human  nature  goes,  were  a  very 
good  class  of  boys,  and  were  serious  about  asking  for  employment. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  wages  of  the  Chinese  and  the 
white  workmen  ?— A.  The  present  wages  of  the  white  mechanic,  I  pre- 
sume, it  would  be  fair  to  estimate  at  $15  a  week. 

Q.  Two  dollars  and  a  half  a  day  ?— A.  Two  dollars  and  a  half  a  day. 
I  judge  from  myself.    I  do  not  pretend  to  be  the  best  workman  ;  that 
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is,  I  can  hold  my  own  on  an  average,  and  that  is  about  as  much  as  1 
can  make  at  present. 

Q.  The  Chinamen  get  how  much  ? — A.  At  those  trades,  taking  box- 
making,  the  average  wages  would  be,  probably,  a  dollar  a  day. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  relative  speed  and  efficiency  as  workmen 
between  the  two  classes  ? — A  Certainly  the  white  men  are  much  ahead 
of  them  in  speed. 

Q.  In  what  proportion? — A  I  would  say  that  a  white  man  could 
invariably  do  as  much  as  two  of  them.  I  have  found  it  so.  I  worked 
for  Messrs.  Cole  &  Co.,  over  in  the  State's  prison.  I  had  a  great  many 
of  the  Chinamen  working  for  me  at  the  time,  and  I  found  that  they 
were  very  slow  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  Further- 
more, I  would  state  in  reference  to  opium-smoking,  that  I  have  had  them 
lying  under  the  bench  for  an  hour,  and  after  they  had  recovered  they- 
were  so  stupid  that  they  were  not  in  fact  worth  anything  for  another 
hour  afterward. 

Q.  Would  they  take  their  opium -pipes  into  the  workshop  and  stop 
their  work  in  order  to  smoke  I — A.  They  have  small  pipes  made  for 
that  purpose  in  the  prisons. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  the  prisons  ? — A.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
prisons. 

Q.  Are  they  allowed  to  smoke  in  the  prisons  ? — A.  Xo,  they  are  not 
allowed.  It  was  optional  with  us  to  have  them  reported,  for  which  they 
would  have  been  punished. 

Q.  What  is  their  character  as  workmen  ;  are  they  good  workmen  ? — 
A.  I  am  not  able  to  state  as  to  their  efficiency  as  workmen.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  they  are  not  good  workmen. 

By  Mr.  King  : 

Q.  You  were  foreman  employed  by  Cole  &  Co.  to  superintend  the 
convict  labor  J? — A.  I  was  one  of  the  foremen  there  j  there  were  three 
white  men  there. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  noticed  the  conduct  of  white  foremen  to  the  Chi- 
nese I — A.  Yes.  There  is  another  fact  in  connection  with  this  subject 
which  I  should  like  to  state,  which  is  generally  not  understood.  I  will 
state,  for  instance,  that  a  foreman  having  more  or  less  Chinamen  work- 
ing for  him,  as  a  general  thing  does  not  treat  the  Chinamen  as  he  would 
a  lot  of  white  men,  and  in  the  event  of  having  them  for  any  length  of 
time  he  gets  kind  of  arbitrary  to  the  Chinamen ;  and  then,  again,  as 
such  has  been  the  case  here  recently,  they  discharge  those  Chinamen 
and  employ  white  boys,  and  as  a  general  thing  he  carried  out  the  same 
system  of  tyranny,  so  to  speak,  to  the  boys  as  to  the  Chinamen,  and  the 
boys  did  not  feel  as  though  they  were  treated  as  they  should  be  treated, 
and  consequently  there  was  a  rupture  and  they  were  discharged. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  boys  would  not  submit  1 — A.  Hot  as  a  general  thing  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  Chinamen  submit. 

By  Mr.  King  : 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  white  foremen  over  the  Chinese  finally 
acquire  such  a  habit  as  to  prevent  them  from  conducting  decently  to- 
ward white  labor  afterward  employed ! — A.  Certainly,  to  a  great  extent. 
I  have  seen  that  myself. 

Q.  It  has  the  same  effect,  then,  upon  the  white  overseer  that  slavery 
had  upon  the  slave-driver ! — A.  O,  yes ;  I  presume  that  that  was  just 
the  case  there.    I  would  make  a  statement  further,  as  mv  attention  has 
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been  called  to  the  fact  in  reference  to  what  was  said  by  the  attorney  on 
the  other  side.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  trades  unions  here  for 
a  number  of  years.  I  am  secretary  to  the  Mechanics'  State  Council,  a 
copy  of  the  constitution  of  which  you  have  in  your  hands  from  General 
Winn  last  evening.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  various  constitutions 
of  the  trades  societies  in  the  city  or  State  that  prohibits  boys  from  be- 
coming apprentices.  This  is  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  attorney  on  the 
other  side. 

Q.  It  limits  their  number  1 — A.  I  have  known  of  instances.  From 
1862  to  1867,  in  New  York  City,  among  the  molders,  they  all  tried  at 
that  time  to  run  a  lot  of  boys,  from  the  fact  that  they  had  a  good  deal 
of  work  on  hand,  making  shot,  shell,  &c,  for  the  Government.  The 
molders'  union  then  made  rules  to  the  effect  that  they  allowed  one 
apprentice,  I  believe  it  was,  to  eleven  molders ;  that  is,  journeymen 
molders,  mechanics.  It  would  not  be  consistent  to  suppose  that  the 
members  of  these  trades  unions  would  make  a  law  against  our  sons, 
because  we  must  have  employment  for  our  sons,  and  it  is  to  our  advan- 
tage to  use  them  the  best  way  we  can. 

Q.  There  is  no  such  law  in  this  State  1 — A.  There  is  no  such  law  in 
this  State. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Then  you  say  that  the  trades  unions  among  the  different  trades 
here  have  no  regulation  as  to  the  number  of  apprentices  that  are  to  be 
taken  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  exercise  no  control  in  that  respect  % — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  been 
and  am  now  a  member  of  some  two  or  three  trades  unions,  and  I  know 
of  no  such  law. 

Q.  Do  they  assume  to  regulate  the  prices  in  the  shops  ? — A.  That  is 
one  of  their  objects,  to  encourage  and  to  defend  their  fellow-craftsmen 
in  trying  to  hold  the  prices  of  labor.  Their  idea  is  that  the  wages  are 
to  be  of  that  character  that  will  give  them  a  decent  living. 

Q.  Do  they  fix  the  price  upon  different  things  and  prohibit  their  mem- 
bers from  working  for  less  1 — A.  That  is  to  say,  run  a  scale  of  prices  ! 

Q.  Yes.  Is  that  their  purpose  ? — A.  I  have  not  any  knowledge  of 
that  fact. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  case  in  those  trades  unions  to  which  you  belong  ? — 
A.  No,  sir.  Even  under  the  eight-hour-law  system  which  was  very  ex- 
tensive here  in  this  State  some  years  past  they  had  no  regular  set  prices 
to  demand  for  eight  hours'  work.  I  know  of  no  law  that  makes  such 
regulations.  As  a  general  thing  the  cabinet-makers  work  by  the  piece ; 
but  recently  we  have  been  in  a  very  bad  condition  from  the  fact  that 
business  is  very  dull,  and  the  workingmen  imagine  that  that  is  to  a  great 
extent  owing  to  the  large  number  of  Chinamen  coming  here,  because 
by  destroying  or  rather  reducing  our  wages  it  certainly  must  destroy 
our  power  of  consumption,  and  the  retail  dealers  eventually  will  be  suffer- 
ers as  well  as  we.  Hence  the  general  depression  in  our  midst.  That  is 
the  view  we  take  of  it. 

By  Mr.  King  : 
Q.  Have  you  noticed  the  effect  of  the  Chinese  competition  upon  im- 
migration so  far  as  it  relates  to  your  trade  ? — A.  Certainly.  I  have 
known  cabinet-makers  in  San  Francisco  who  could  get  no  employment 
at  box-making.  I  have  known  them  to  go  to  a  shop  and  sit  there  until 
t'hey  could  get  the  price  of  a  meal's  victuals  from  one  of  the  cabinet- 
makers. There  are  many  instances  of  this  kind  where  they  were  out  of 
employment.    There  is  an  immense  overplus  of  labor  in  the  market  at 
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present  right  here  in  San  Francisco.  We  have  been  trying  to  estimate 
the  amount,  and  as  near  as  I  can  state  it  there  are  from  ten  to  twelve 
thousand  white  men  out  of  employment,  representing  nearly  all  branches 
of  industry. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  that  attributed  to  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  ? — A.  To  a  great 
extent. 

Q.  Are  there  not  a  great  many  men  out  of  employment  all  through 
the  East  at  this  time,  and  have  there  not  been  ? — A.  That  is  true.  We 
understand  that  there  is  a  general  depression,  not  alone  in  the  Eastern 
States,  but  all  through  Europe  at  this  time.  For  instance,  in  a  letter 
written  recently  by  Celia  Logan,  a  correspondent  of  the  Call  here,  to 
the  ladies  of  San  Francisco,  (I  presume  some  of  you  have  read  the  arti- 
cle,) she  requests  them  to  make  room  for  the  American  ladies  of  New 
York,  who,  she  states,  are  in  a  starving  condition  there.  She  wants  the 
people  here  to  discharge  the  Chinamen  in  order  to  give  room  to  those 
American  ladies  out  of  employment  in  New  York. 

Q.  Is  it  not  understood  that  times  are  better  and  that  there  are  fewer 
men  out  of  employment  in  San  Francisco  than  in  the  Eastern  States  ? — 
A.  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  such  is  the  case.  We  have  prided 
ourselves  that  we  were  in  a  better  condition  than  a  majority  of  the 
workingmen  in  the  East ;  and  we  have  invariably  noticed,  I  will  state, 
that  for  the  last  two  years  business  has  been  more  or  less  prosperous  in 
this  city,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  white  immigration.  I  think  we  relied 
chiefly  upon  that  to  consume  our  production  as  well  as  our  manufact- 
ures ;  and  when  that  ceases  to  come,  depression  immediately  sets  in. 
We  have  had  the  experience  here.  I  have  been  here  in  this  city  about 
ten  or  tweh  e  years. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  falling  off  in  the  immigration  to 
this  State  from  the  East  ? — A.  O,  yes ;  they  are  going  back  every  day — 
those  who  can  get  means  to  take  them  back. 

Q.  There  is  an  excess  of  immigrants  over  emigrants,  is  there  not, 
now  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  trains  coming  west  carry  more  than  those  going  east? — A.  I 
believe  that  is  the  fact. 

Q.  The  number  coming  west  has  hardly  diminished,  has  it  ? — A.  I  do 
not  know  j  I  cannot  exactly  state  just  now  whether  such  is  the  case  or 
not. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  Yrou  area  cabinet-maker? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  an  American  cabinet-maker  can  compete  with  a 
Chinese  cabinet-maker  ? — A.  No,  sir;  he  cannot. 

Q.  Do  the  Chinese  use  any  furniture  made  by  cabinet-makers  ? — A. 
Not  any,  with  the  exception  of  little  stools  or  something  of  that  kind — 
benches.  They  do  not  buy  any  of  our  furniture  that  I  know  of.  Prob- 
ably it  might  be  safe  to  say  that  the  Chinese  merchants  use  a  little  of 
it,  but  not  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  Would  a  hundred  Chinamen  use  as  much  cabinet- furniture  as  a 
family  of  six  American  mechanics? — A.  No,  sir  ;  they  would  not. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Do  you  read  the  newspapers  ? — A.  Yes,  sirt 

Q.  Have  you  not  noticed  a  monthly  statement  of  the  travel  from  the 
West  to  the  East,  and  from  the  East  to  the  West  ?  The  Call  publishes 
it,  and  the  Chronicle  and  all  the  papers  publish  the  travel— that  is, 
overland  by  the  cars. — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  does  it  average  a  month  in  favor  of  California  ? — A.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  exports  exceed  the  imports. 

Q.  That  those  leaving  exceed  those  coming  ?— A.  I  believe  such  is  the 
present  condition  of  things.  I  do  not  state  it  as  a  fact j  but  such  is 
my  belief. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  as  a  fact  that  they  average  over  five  thousand 
in  our  favor  ?— A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Where  did  we  get  our  sash,  doors,  and  blinds  ten  years  ago  ? — A. 
Chiefly  from  the  East. 

Q.  We  consume  a  great  many  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  great  many  now. 

Q.  Is  it  not  rather  an  advantage  to  California  that  we  can  produce 
those  articles  here  and  retain  the  money  that  we  would  otherwise  send 
East  for  them  ? — A.  Under  the  present  system  ? 

Q.  Under  any  system. — A.  I  would  say  had  they  been  manufactured 
here  by  white  men  it  would  certainly  be  in  favor  of  us. 

Q.  How  do  you  make  the  distinction  ?  Is  not  a  twenty-dollar  piece 
in  gold,  the  product  of  a  black  man's  labor,  just  as  valuable  as  a  twenty- 
dollar  piece,  the  product  of  a  white  man's  labor? — A.  Yes;  to  the  manu- 
facturers, only,  not  to  the  general  community  as  a  point  of  pros- 
perity. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  we  are  making  these  articles  cheaper  now 
than  we  were  able  to  obtain  them  when  we  brought  tbem  from  the 
East? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  Chinese 
cheap  labor  has  any  tendency  to  lower  the  scale  of  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Q.  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  there  is  any  competition  so  far  as 
that  is  concerned  in  the  supply  and  demand  ? — A.  There  are  only  a  few 
who  get  richer  to  the  detriment  of  the  many. 

Q.  They  do  that  in  all  countries,  do  they  not? — A.  Most  exclusively 
here,  under  this  head. 

Q.  Your  prejudice,  then,  goes  against  the  Chinese  being  employed  in 
any  capacity  whatever  I — A.  I  do  not  want  you  to  have  it  understood 
as  prejudice j  that  is  my  opinion  as  a  citizen  of  the  State. 

Q.  This  testimony  is  for  the  East  ?— A.  I  understand  that. 

Q.  You  would  prefer  to  go  back  to  our  system  of  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  and  buy  from  the  East,  rather  than  manufacture  here  by  Chi- 
nese ? — A.  I  would.  It  would  be  better  for  Eastern  manufacturers  to 
have  the  work  than  to  have  Chinamen  here  do  it. 

Q.  How  many  were  engaged  in  your  branch  of  business  ten  years 
ago  ? — A.  I  want  you  to  understand  I  did  not  state  that  the  Chinese 
were  directly  engaged  in  my  business,  that  is  cabinet-making  proper. 
There  were  not  a  great  many  at  that  time.  Ten  years  ago  there  were 
not  so  many  Chinamen  in  the  State. 

Q.  What  has  caused  this  increase  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  has 
been  the  great  donations  made  by  Congress  to  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Company,  and  the  inducements  held  out  to  them  by  some  wealthy  men 
here. 

Q.  What  has  produced  this  increase  in  the  number  of  your  brother 
mechanics  here  !  Under  what  system  have  they  been  brought  here  to 
work  ? — A.  You  ask  me,  if  I  understand  you  aright,  what  inducement 
was  held  out  to  the  Eastern  or  European  mechanic  to  come  to  this 
State? 

Q.  You  state  there  are  a  great  many  more  of  your  class  of  mechanics 
here  than  there  were  six,  eight,  or  ten  years  ago  ?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  What  has  brought  them  here  ?  What  has  increased  the  number  ? 
There  are  several  hundred  more. — A.  There  are  several  thousand  more 
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Q.  How  does  it  coine  that  they  are  here  to-day  ? — A.  Such  induce- 
ments as  attracted  the  attention  of  all  men  seeking  to  advance  them- 

lves.    I  presume  that  is  a  fair  answer. 

Q.  If  that  is  your  answer,  why  did  they  not  come  here  fifteen  years 
previous  to  ten  years  ago  ? — A.  The  State  was  not  in  such  a  state  of  de- 
velopment; there  was  no  such  inducements  as  have  been  since. 

Q.  Then  the  development  of  these  lines  and  branches  of  mechanical 
establishments  and  industries  hits  brought  this  labor  here  ! — A.  I  do  not 
understand  you. 

Q.  You  said  the  development  of  these  industries  here  brought  these 
mechanics  here  to  embark  in  those  labors  ? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  brought  about  by  the  establishment  of  industries 
in  which  Chinese  labor  is  performed  ?  Has  it  not  brought  white  men  to 
supervise  them  ;  has  it  not  brought  girls  to  work  in  shoe-shops  ? — A. 
That  is,  you  mean  to  say,  the  Chinamen  establish  those  industries  ? 

Q.  jSTo.  They  were  established  by  white  men.  But  suppose  they  were 
established  by  any  one  else,  have  they  not  brought  white  men  here? — 
A.  Certainly. 

Q.  There  is  quite  a  large  immigration  here  from  the  East — families, 
farmers  ? — A.  Not  so  much  now  as  within  the  last  two  years,  perhaps. 

Q.  Where  are  the  principal  manufactories  of  sash,  doors,  and  blinds? — 
A.  In  San  Francisco.    There  are  some  up  in  Truckee. 

Q.  Is  there  not  one  large  establishment  in  El  Dorado  County  ? — A.  I 
believe  some  places  have  recently  been  established  through  the  interior. 

Q.  Are  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  sash  and  blinds  made  in  the 
mountains  ? — A.  That  I  cannot  answer. 

Q.  You  say  the  Chinese  smoke  opium  in  the  State  prison  ;  have  you 
ever  seen  them  smoke  opium  in  Chinatown  ? — A.  O,  yes  j  I  have  seen 
them  smoke  in  Chinatown ;  likewise  on  the  boats  plying  between  here  and 
Oakland,  and  to  Sacramento  by  Vallejo. 

Q.  What  kind  of  pipe  do  they  use? — A.  Of  various  descriptions. 
This  pipe  I  spoke  of  was  somewhat  peculiar.  I  fail  to  describe  the 
character  of  it. 

Q.  The  pipe  used  in  the  State  prison? — A.  No,  sir  ;  not  in  the  State 
prison.  I  am  speaking  of  where  I  saw  them  on  the  boat  from  here  going 
to  Sacramento.  I  have  seen  them  on  the  boat,  and  they  all  smoked 
their  opium  until  they  laid  right  down. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  that  was  the  case  in  the  State's  prison  ? — A.  I 
know  of  one  case  there,  one  Chinaman.  I  had  been  informed  he  was  an 
old  convict  there,  and  I  asked  him  why  it  was  that  he  could  not  get  out- 
side. He  was  quite  a  healthy  man.  He  said,  "  I  prefer  to  live  in  the 
State's  prison."  He  would  merely  go  out  on  a  visit  when  his  time  expired. 
He  could  get  along  better  there  than  outside. 


San  Francisco,  October  28, 1876. 
Levin  Marshall  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  King: 
Question.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  this  State  ? — Answer. 
Since  1853. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  Tailor. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  followed  that  occupation  ! — A.  I  have  followed 
that  occupation  since  18G2. 
Q.  In  this  State? — A.  In  San  Francisco. 
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Q.  How  many  Chinese  are  there  in  the  custom  trade  in  this  city  ? — A. 
I  cannot  tell  how  many  there  are. 

Q.  About  how  many,  according  to  your  opinion  ? — A.  In  the  tailoring 
trade  there  are  at  least  a  thousand  of  them. 

Q.  Is  that  in  the  custom  trade? — A.  Custom  and  manufacturing. 

Q.  How  many  white  tailors  are  there  % — A.  Not  many  now. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  I  do  not  believe  of  all  that  manufacture  now 
there  are  a  dozen  ;  not  quite  a  dozen.  There  is  one  by  the  name  of  Levi, 
two  by  the  name  of  Cooper 

Q.  How  many  were  there  before  the  Chinese  monopolized  that 
trade?— A.  Before  that  there  were  a  hundred  tailors. 

Q.  What  effect  has  Chinese  competition  in  your  trade  had  upon  im- 
migration among  the  tailors  of  this  State"? — A.  In  fact,  they  all  had  to 
give  it  up. 

Q.  Were  any  obliged  to  leave  the  State! — A.  Last  year  I  had 
about  twenty  girls  and  five  men  to  work  for  me,' and  now  I  have  noth- 
ing to  do  myself.  I  used  to  get  nine  dollars  a  dozen  for  boys'  pants, 
and  now  I  make  them  for  five  dollars  and  a  half;  for  men's  I  used  to 
get  fifteen  dollars,  and  I  now  get  six  and  a  half  to  seven  and  a  half. 
That  is  the  highest  I  get.  I  used  to  get  fifteen  dollars  for  them.  I 
could  not  work  for  six  dollars  and  a  half  upon  pants  and  hire  hands. 

Q.  How  much,  on  an  average,  are  tailors'  wages  per  week  ?  I  sup- 
pose they  work  by  the  piece? — A.  They  used  to  make  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  dollars,  after  paying  off  all  the  hands  and  the  rent. 

Q.  How  much  do  the  Chinese  make  per  week  ? — A.  About  seven  dol- 
lars and  a  half. 

Q.  Are  the  clothes  manufactured  by  these  Chinese  tailors  any  cheaper 
to  the  public  now  than  they  were  when  manufactured  by  white  tai- 
lors ?— A.  They  are  not  any  cheaper  for  the  public.  The  manufacturers 
here  are  making  the  money,  but  it  is  no  saving  to  the  public. 

Q.  Is  there  any  part  of  your  trade  where  girls  have  been  employed 
heretofore1? — A.  I  had  girls  all  the  time  before,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
in  busy  times. 

Q.  What  effect  has  Chinese  labor  upon  the  employment  of  girls  ? — 
A.  Girls  that  used  to  get  from  eight  to  ten  and  twelve  dollars  a  week 
work  now  for  five  dollars. 

Q.  Are  there  as  many  girls  employed  as  formerly  1 — A.  You  cannot 
get  any  at  that  price. 

Q.  Then  the  Chinese  have  driven  the  girls  out  of  the  trade? — A.  Al- 
together. 

,  Q.  What  is  the  price  of  making  sack-coats,  per  dozen,  with  white 
labor  ? — A.  I  used  to  get  for  boys'  jackets  twelve  dollars  a  dozen.  They 
are  making  them  for  five  bits  apiece — seven  dollars  and  a  half  a  dozen. 

Q.  How  much  for  men's  sack-coats  per  dozen  1 — A.  For  men's  coats 
we  used  to  get  a  dollar  and  a  half  and  two  dollars  and  a  half,  and  some 
three  dollars.  Now  they  pay  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  and  a  dollar  and  a 
half  for  double-breasted  coats. 

Q.  Each  individual  coat  ? — A.  By  the  dozen  ;  the  same  by  the  piece. 

Q.  How  much  for  pantaloons  a  dozen  % — A.  Pantaloons  a  dozen,  boys', 
$3.50  ;  men's,  $5.50  to  $6.50. 

Q.  That  is  white  labor  f — A.  That  is  Chinese  labor. 

Q.  How  much  for  white  labor  % — A.  The  whites  make  men's  pants  for 
$9,  when  they  used  to  get  $15  for  them.  You  cannot  go  idle  altogether,. 
and  must  do  something. 
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By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  tailoring  business  in  this 
State  ? — A.  In  this  town  since  1802. 

Q.  How  many  were  engaged  in  it  in  1862? — A.  In  1862  there  was 
not  much  manufacturing  here.  Clothing  was  manufactured  more  in 
New  York  until  1865  ;  they  got  out  here  and  commenced  to  manufacture, 
and  then  everybody  got  work — men  and  women. 

Q.  How  did  they  commence  manufacturing  in  1865 ;  with  what  kind 
of  labor  ? — A.  With  white  labor  :  all  white. 

Q.  How  many  laborers  were  engaged  in  it  then  ? — A.  There  were  a 
good  many  ;  I  cannot  tell  exactly  the  number,  but  there  were  plenty. 

Q.  How  many  are  there  to-day  ? — A.  Today  there  are  very  few. 

Q.  Less  than  there  was  in  1865  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statistical  information  as  to  that  fact? — A.  There 
are  manufacturers  of  clothing,  one  by  the  name  of  Levi,  two  by  the  name 
of  Cooper,  one  by  the  name  of  Lyons,  which  is  four,  Monas  is  five. 
Those  are  about  what  manufacturers  in  boys'  aud  men's  clothing  there 
are  here. 

Q.  Do  these  firms  employ  Chinese  ? — A.  No  ;  they  are  tailors. 

Q.  How  many  tailors  do  they  employ  % — A.  Some  five,  some  six. 

Q.  How  many  would  there  be  in  these  firms  you  have  named  ? — A. 
Altogether  about  thirty  or  forty,  and  the  rest  is  all  manufactured  by 
Chinamen. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  white  journeymen  who  are  bosses  and  fore- 
men where  the  Chinese  work  ? — A.  All  the  work  is  manufactured  by 
Chinese. 

Q.  I  mean  overseers  ? — A.  Those  overseers  I  mentioned  are  tailors, 
and- they  have  got  white  hands;  but  toe  manufacturers  give  all  their 
work  to  Chinese — pants,  coats,  overcoats,  and  blanket  coats. 

Q.  Who  manufactures  the  better  class  of  clothiug ;  what  class  of 
tailors,  Chinese  or  white  ? — A.  The  most  of  them  Chinese. 

Q.  Fine  coats  and  vests? — A.  Fine  coats,  custom  tailors;  white  labor, 
some  of  them. 

Q.  How  many  firms  are  there  of  that  kind  now  in  the  city  that  manu- 
facture fine  clothing  such  as  the  Chinese  do  not  make  ? — A.  There  are 
but  a  few  of  them.  The  most  of  them  all  manufacture  principally  by 
Chinamen.     Of  pants  and  vests  no  white  man  gets  that  work  at  all. 

Q.  Are  there  fifty  of  those  places? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  are. 

Q.  Are  there  forty  ? — A.  Probably. 

Q.  Forty  places  where  they  manufacture  the  better  articles  of  cloth- 
ing?— A.  Yes,  sir;  custom  work  ;  nothing  but  custom  work. 

Q.  Those  forty  places  employ  how  many  hands? — A.  Each  of  them 
has  a  tailor,  but  they  give  out  their  custom  work. 

Q.  To  whom  ?— A.  To  white  s. 

Q.  You  are  a  tailor.  Have  you  any  trades'  union  or  association  ? — A. 
No,  sir.  In  custom  work  I  never  work.  All  1  "work  is  manufactured 
shop-work.    That  is  the  principal  work  I  do. 

Q.  How  many  women  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing 
in  1862  ? — A.  1  do  not  know  exactly.  I  have  never  been  around  among 
the  different  places.     I  always  attended  to  my  own  place. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  there  are  now  ?— -A.  Now  there  are  not 
many. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  many  ? — A.  There  would  be  about  twenty  now 
engaged  in  the  tailoring  business. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  were  not  any  in  1865  ?— A.  There  were 
plenty  at  that  time. 
23  c  i 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  looked  at  the  census  in  reference  to  that  fact  ? — A. 
No,  sir  ;  I  never  looked  at  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  price  in  procuring  such  clothing  as  you 
speak  of,  that  the  Chinese  make,  between  this  coast  and  the  East  ? — A. 
A.  They  are  making  with  Chinese  cheaper  here  than  in  the  East. 

Q.  What  do  they  make  pants  for  a  dozen  here ? — A.  The  Chinese 
make  them  for  $3.50,  $4.50,  and  $5.50  a  dozen. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  making  pants — the  material  cut  and  fur- 
nished to  the  Chinese  ?— A.  It  is  cut  and  furnished  to  the  Chinese  for  I 
making  them. 

Q.  They  finishing  the  button-holes  and  everything  ?— A.  Everything 
complete,"  and  return  them  ready  to  put  up. 

Q.  How  many  pairs  do  they  make  in  a  day  ? — A.  It  depends  on  how 
many  hands. 

Q.^How  many  pairs  will  oneChinaman  make  in  one  day  ? — A.  One  man 
would  make  about  three  pairs  a  day. 

Q.  How  many  pairs  would  a  white  man  make  ? — A.  A  white  man 
would  not  make  any  more. 

Q.  A  white  man  cannot  make  any  more  than  a  Chinaman  ? — A.  He 
cannot  make  any  more. 

Q.  Do  the  Chinese  turn  out  as  good  an  article  as  the  whites  ? — A.  For 
shop-work  they  turn  them  out  as  good,  because  they  have  got  it  all  in 
their  hands.    Nobody  makes  pants  and  vests  now  except  the  Chinese. 

Q.  We  got  our  clothing  in  the  Eastern  States  before  we  commenced 
manufacturing,  you  state! — A.  Yes,  before  they  commenced  to  manu- 
facture here  they  were  made  in  the  East. 

Q.  Do  we  import  any  from  the  East  now  ? — A.  Some  come  out  from 
the  East. 

Q.  Then  they  come  in  direct  competition  with  the  manufacture  here  T 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  do  they  not  manufacture  cheaper  in  the  East  than  we  do 
here  with  Chinese  labor  ?  How  can  they  bring  it  here  ? — A.  The  cloths 
manufactured  in  the  East  they  make  in  the  East  and  the  cloths  manu- 
factured here  are  made  up  here. 

Q.  Exactly  ;  but  how  can  they  pay  more  to  make  them  up  and  bring 
them  here,  and  compete  with  Chinese  labor  ?  You  seem  not  to  be  clear 
and  I  will  let  that  pass.  You  say  the  cloth  is  made  here  ? — A.  The 
cloth  that  they  manufacture  in  New  York  they  make  into  clothing  in 
New  York.  Of  course  it  saves  them  paying  the  expense  of  transporting 
the  cloth,  and  they  get  the  trimmings  cheaper  there. 

Q.  Is  there  any  cloth  manufactured  here  which  is  made  in  the  East  f 
—A.  Plenty. 

Q.  Was  there  any  before  we  commenced  Chinese  labor? — A.  In  San 
Francisco,  Oregon,  Marysville,  and  everywhere — all  the  cloth  was  made 
up  here. 

Q.  Then  we  imported  all  our  cloths  before  this  manufacturing  com- 
menced ? — A.  We  imported  them  all. 

Ekric  Westine  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  KiN<G : 

Question.  What  is  your  occupation?— Answer.  Tailor. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  tailoring? — A.  In  this  city  I  have  been 
tailoring  for  over  five  years. 

Q.  How  many  Chinese  do  you  think  there  are  in  the  custom  trade  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  there  are  very  many  in  the  custom  trade.  They  are 
mostly  in  manufacturing. 
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Q.  How  many  in  manufacturing  and  custom  trade  together  ?  How 
many  Chinese  tailors  are  there  in  the  city? — A.  At  a  rough  estimate  I 
should  think  between  a  dozen  or  fifteen  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  effect  Chinese  competition  has  had  here  upon 
the  immigration  of  tailors  and  tradesmen  of  that  kind  1 — A.  I  think  that 
it  keeps  a  good  many  away  from  here. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  so  ? — A.  Because  they  do  not  think  they  are 
able  to  make  competition  with  the  Chinese. 

Q.  Have  they  driven  any  away  from  here  ? — A.  I  think  they  have. 

Q.  Five  years  ago,  you  say,  you  were  living  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  Chinese  employed  then  to  the  same  extent  that  they  are 
now  ? — A.  In  the  custom  trade  [  think  they  employed  more  then  than 
they  employ  now,  because  the  employers  are  getting  tired  of  them. 
They  have  tried  them,  and  I  do  not  think  they  can  make  good  use  of 
them  in  that  branch  of  business. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  manufacture  of  clothing  can  be  carried  on 
profitably  by  white  labor  on  this  coast  ! — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  the  clothes  that  are  manufactured  by  the  Chinese  cost  any  less 
in  the  market  than  those  manufactured  by  white  labor  I — A.  I  do  not 
think  they  do.     I  think  the  profit  goes  to  the  manufacturer. 

Q.  If  there  were  no  Chinese  on  this  coast  would  there  be  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  white  labor  to  carry  on  the  tailoring  and  manufacturing 
business? — A.  Yes,  sir;  plenty. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Why  was  there  not  sufficient  labor  five  years  ago,  before  you  came 
here?  Was  there  not  a  sufficiency  then  of  white  labor  to  carry  it  on  ? — 
A.  I  think  there  was. 

Q.  Why  had  it  not  been  inaugurated  and  established  then  ? — A.  Man- 
ufacturing was  established  five  years  ago. 

Q.  Not  to  the  extent  that  it  is  to-day,  I  understand  ? — A.  No ;  the 
city  is  growing,  and  so  is  manufacturing,  all  the  time. 

Q.  How  many  tailors  are  engaged  now  in  custom-work,  in  these  first- 
class  tailoring  establishments  on  Montgomery  and  California,  and  other 
streets  ? — A.  I  should  think  they  number  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred. 

Q.  White  tailors  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  live  in  a  city  of  about  250,000  inhabitants  east? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  live  in  a  city  of  100,000  inhabitants  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  give  the  ratio,  then,  of  the  number  of  white  tailors 
necessary  to  fill  the  requirements  of  cities  east  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  could 
not. 

Q.  What  place  have  you  lived  in? — A.  I  lived  in  Galva,  111. 

Q.  Where  did  we  get  our  manufactured  clothing  before  we  com- 
menced the  work  here? — A.  From  the  eastern  cities,  I  should  judge. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  per  day  or  week  for  journeymen  tailors  ? — A. 
They  are  mostly  working  by  the  piece,  so  that  the  wages  may  average 
from  $15  to  $20  per  week  if  they  have  work.  They  do  not  always  have 
that,  though. 

By  Mr.  King  : 
Q.  Can  they  find  work  readily  ? — A.  Not  in  the  present  dullness  of 
trade. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  of  tailors  in  the  East 
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and  here?  Is  it  more  here  than  it  is  east  ?— A.  The  prices  in  New  York 
are  reduced  about  the  same  as  here. 

Q.  Are  any  tailors  idle  there,  from  your  information  ? — A.  I  think 
there  are. 

Q.  Is  that  brought  about  by  cheap  labor  of  any  sort  in  New  York  ?— 
A.  I  should  judge  it  was  from  the  general  dullness  of  trade,  the  de- 
pression. 

Robert  H.  Gillespie  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  King: 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  Broom-maker. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business  on  this  coast  f — A.  It  is 
pretty  nearly  fifteen  years  since  I  first  started. 

Q.  How  many  Chinese  do  you  think  are  engaged  in  that  business  on 
this  coast  at  the  present  time"? — A.  There  are  about  forty -five  in  this 
city,  and  about  the  same  number  outside  of  it. 

Q.  Have  they  monopolized  the  trade  ? 

Q.  How  about  the  wages  of  Chinese  and  white  labor  ?%  Compare  them. 
— A.  Between  Chinese  and  white  labor,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  very 
little  difference;  there  is  not  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  on  a  hundred  brooms. 

Q.  What  was  white  labor  formerly  paid  before  the  Chinese  compe- 
tition ? — A.  It  was  so  that  men  working  by  the  piece  could  make  from 
$15  to  $25  and  $26  a  week. 

Q.  How  much  can  they   make  now  ? — A.  Yery  few  can  make  $15. 

Q.  Do  the  Chinese  make  that? — A.  They  made  as  high  as  $14  some 
two  years  ago,  when  some  of  the  factories  first  employed  them  by 
the  piece. 

Q.  Is  the  price  of  brooms  to  the  public  now,  with  Chinese  labor,  any 
less  than  it  was  with  white  labor  ? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Q.  It  is  no  benefit  to  the  public,  then,  in  the  cost  of  the  material  of 
the  brooms  by  the  use  of  cheap  Chinese  labor  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  an  occupation  that  furnishes  any  employment  to  women  or 
boys? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  five  girls  employed  in  our  place. 

Q.  The  employment  of  Chinese  has  a  tendency  to  drive  out  these 
girls  from  the  broom  factories? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  has. 

Q.  As  to  the  consumption  of  brooms,  who  use  the  most? — A.  As  near 
as  I  can  find  out,  the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast  use  about  seventy-five 
dozen  brooms  in  one  year. 

Q.  The  entire  Chinese  population  ?— A.  The  entire  Chinese  popula- 
tion ;  and,  as  near  as  I  can  figure  it,  there  are  one  dozen  brooms  used 
to  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  whites  in  one  year. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  white  adults?— A.  The  white  population. 

Q.  In  this  city  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  on  the  coast. 

Q.  Men,  women,  and  children? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  brooms  are  manufactured  and  sold? — A.  There  are 
about  70,000  dozen  on  this  coast. 

By  Mr.  King  : 
Q.  State  anything  else  in  connection  with  the  broom- making  trade 
that  you  may  think  of. — A.  In  1865, 1  think  it  was,  the  broom  factory 
on  Druinm  street,  Thomas  Ward's  place,  was  the  first  one  that  em- 
ployed Chinamen,  and  so  it  has  been  working  on  ever  since,  until  finally 
nearly  every  factory  in  the  State  that  employs  anybody  employs  China- 
men, with  one  exception — that  is  the  factory  on  Sacramento  street,  where 
they  have  got  all  whites.    Most  of  those  places  that  have  got  Chinese 
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have  only  just  got  whites  enough  to  watch  the  Chinese  and  keep  them 
from  stealing  and  overcounting  on  their  work,  and  that  they  expect 
them  to  do  for  nothing  over  what  they  pay  them  by  the  piece.  In  1864 
and  18G5  broom-corn  was  higher  than  at  present  and  brooms  were 
lower,  and  all  manufacturers  were  making  more  money  then  than  what 
they  are  now.  At  the  present  time  brocms  are  at  a  pretty  good  figure 
and  broom-corn  is  very  cheap.  The  reasons  that  I  give  for  it  are  that 
the  middle-men  and  the  wholesale  dealers  are  the  parties  who  make  the 
profit,  and  therefore  compel  the  manufacturers  to  grind  the  labor  down. 
By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  Is  labor  cheaper  now  than  it  was  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  is. 

Q.  Is  broom-corn  cheaper? — A.  Yes,  sir;  broom-corn  is  cheaper. 

Q.  And  brooms  are  higher  ? — A.  Brooms  are  higher. 
%  By  Mr.  King  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  supply  and  demand  even  of  brooms  reg- 
ulate the  price,  rather  than  the  cost  of  manufacturing  them  ? — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  do  not,  because  all  the  surplus  stock  that  they  have  on  hand  they 
ship  to  foreign  ports. 

Q.  That  is  the  supply  and  demand  ? — A.  They  can  always  get  demand 
for  them  there. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  You  say  they  can  always  find  a  demand  for  California  manufact- 
ured brooms  in  foreign  ports  ? — A.  They  do. 
By  Mr.  King  : 

Q.  Is  the  demand  greater  now  than  it  was  formerly  ? — A.  It  has  only 
been  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years  that  they  have  been  shipping  any 
brooms.    They  used  to  consume  all  they  made  here. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  This  broom-making,  then,  is  a  new  feature  in  our  manufacturing, 
comparatively  ? — A.  It  is  not  so  verv  new.  It  commenced  here  in  1860 
or  1859. 

Q.  It  has  reached  now  a  condition  by  which  we  manufacture  and  ship 
to  foreign  ports  brooms  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  did  not  do  it  then  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  raise  the  broom-corn  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  here? — A.  It  will  be  fif- 
teen years  in  February  since  I  first  started  into  it. 

Q.  Where  did  we  get  our  brooms  before  we  commenced  manufactur- 
ing sufficient  to  supply  the  coast  ? — A.  From  the  East. 

Q.  How  many  brooms  do  we  ship  to  the  Australian  ports,  say  in  a 
quarter  or  six  months  ? — A.  About  twelve  thousand  dozen  a  year. 

Q.  Then  we  compete  in  English  colonies  with  our  brooms  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  because  there  is  but  one  very  small  manufactory  there. 

Q.  You  say  Chinamen  did  make  fourteen  dollars  a  week  in  manufact- 
uring brooms? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  they  make  now  ? — A.  There  are  some  who  make  as  high 
as  ten  dollars. 

Q.  How  many  brooms  can  they  make  in  a  week  or  a  day? — A.  There 
are  different  kinds;  some  kinds  they  can  make  six  hundred  a  week,  and 
other  kinds  they  can  make  but  three  hundred. 

Q.  How  many  can  an  expert  white  man  make  in  a  week? — A.  Of  the 
kind  that  the  Chinese  make  three  hundred,  a  white  man  would  make 
about  four  hundred  ;  and  of  the  others  a  white  man  would  make  about 
eight  hundred,  and  the  Chinese  would  make  about  six  hundred. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  wages  here  and  East  in  the  manu- 
facture of  brooms  at  the  present  time  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  at  present. 
Six  years  ago  the  wages  were  higher  East  than  here  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  say  there  are  seventy  thousand  dozen  made  here  annually  ? — 
A.  About  that  number. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  you  said  was  shipped  to  Australia  ? — A. 
Twelve  thousand  dozen. 

Q.  Do  we  ship  to  any  other  foreign  ports  ? — A.  Calloa,  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  New  Zealand,  and  Chili. 

Q.  How  many  thousand  dozen  are  sent  to  those  ports  in  the  aggre- 
gate1?— A.  About  twenty  thousand  dozen  are  shipped  out  of  here  every 
year  to  foreign  ports. 

Q.  All  foreign  ports  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Leaving  fifty  thousand  dozen  to  be  consumed  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  brooms  and  brush-brooms? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  conviction  of  any  Chinamen  for  stealing 
brooms,  or  the  arrest  of  any  for  stealing  brooms  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  mentioned  that  white  men  were  detailed  to  watch  them. 
When  did  Chinese  labor  first  enter  into  this  branch  ?— A.  Excuse  me ; 
I  know  of  a  manufacturer  here  who  went  out  to  the  mission,  and  brought 
in  one  of  the  Chinamen  that  he  had  to  work  for  him  at  Vallejo  who  had 
two  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  his  tools.  He  did  not  convict  him,  though, 
or  have  him  arrested. 

Q.  When  did  the  Chinese  first  enter  into  this  broom-making? — A.  In 
1865, 1  think. 

Q.  Did  we  ship  any  brooms  previous  to  1865  to  any  foreign  country  ?- 
A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  The  raising  of  broom-corn  here  is  becoming  an  industry,  I  be- 
lieve ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  middle-men  making  the  money,  and  that  broom- 
corn  is  cheaper  really  here  than  it  is  in  the  East? — A.  Not  at  all  times. 

Q.  Did  not  the  middle  men,  as  you  call  them,  make  a  ring  on  broom- 
corn  a  year  ago,  and  buy  up  all  the  crop  1 — A.  No,  sir ;  that  was  the 
manufacturers. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  take  the  middle-men  to  be. — A.  I  meant  the  whole- 
sale dealers ;  the  wooden-ware  dealers. 

Q.  Was  it  done  to  reduce  the  price  of  labor,  or  increase  the  price  of 
brooms? — A.  It  was  to  increase  the  price  of  the  brooms  and  to  freeze 
out  those  small  factories. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  You  say  there  are  twelve  thousand  brooms  sent  to  Australia  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  Australia  and  English  ports,  about  that  number. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  Chinese  in  Australia  or  not  in 
numbers? — A.  I  cannot  say.\  I  have  heard  that  they  have  had  Chinese 
there. 

Q.  You  are  aware,  by  What  you  have  read  in  the  newspapers,  that  they 
have  a  great  many  Chinese  there,  and  they  are  using  means,  by  law 
and  otherwise,  to  reduce  the  number? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  have  Chinese  in  Calloa,  have  they  not,  in  large  numbers? — 
A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  the  cooly  trade  between  Hong  Kong  and 
Calloa  has  been  carried  on  in  great  numbers  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  Chinese  in  the  Sandwich  Islands?  Have 
you  read  of  their  being  there  in  great  numbers? — A.  I  was  there  in 
1858,  when  there  were  Chinese  landed  there.  I  saw  them  put  into  the 
chain-gang  or  taken  off  to  the  calaboose. 
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Q.  As  tbey  were  landed  from  the  vessel  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  were 
obliged  to  work  on  the  reef  for  three  years  before  they  belonged  to  the 
islands. 

Q.  Then  from  what  you  heard  and  know  about  the  presence  of  Chi- 
nese in  those  places  does  not  prevent  the  necessity  of  their  importing 
brooms  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  broom-trade  would  have  grown  up  here  if  the 
Cbiuese  had  never  been  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  1860  most  of  our  industries  in  the  way  of  manufacturing 
started?— A.  About  that  time,  1859  aud  1860. 

Q.  Before  that  time  the  people  paid  their  attention  quite  largely  to 
gold-mining  and  pursuits  of  that  kind  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Much  more  than  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  that  time  there  seemed  to  be  a  change  in  the  State,  and 
they  went  to  manufacturing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  manufacturing  would  have  been  gone  into  if 
the  Chinese  had  not  been  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  just  as  largely  as  it  is 
now,  and  more  so. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Did  not  most  of  the  firms  that  commenced  with  white  labor  fail? 
— A.  No,  sir;  none  of  them.  One  or  two  have  failed  with  Chinese 
labor. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of  broom-making,  but  manufactures  generally, 
that  the  Senator  is  referring  to.  They  tried  white  labor  first,  and  then 
substituted  Chinese  in  almost  all  cases? — A.  1  could  not  speak  as  to 
things  outside  of  my  business. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  matters  in  Australia  ? — A.  Very  little. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  what  you  do  know  ? — A.  Through  the  papers. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  what  you  have  said  about  Chili  or  Peru? — A; 
About  their  shipping  ? 

Q.  About  anything  there? — A.  All  that  I  know  about  their  shipping, 
is  about  shipping  brooms  from  here. 

Q.  That  is  here  ;  but  I  am  talking  about  matters  in  Chili  and  Peru? 
— A.  I  have  not  said  anything  about  Chili  or  Peru  in  regard  to  any 
other  matter  except  in  the  broom  business. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  presence  of  Chinamen  in  Chili  or 
Peru? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  I  spoke  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands. 

Edward  L.  Cortage  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  King  : 

Question.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Answer.  My  occupation  is  a 
workiugman  in  a  broom  factory. 

Q.  For  whom  do  you  work  ? — A.  For  Gillispie,  Zan  &  Co.,  114  Sacra- 
mento street. 

Q.  How  many  Chinese  do  you  think  there  are  employed  on  the  coast 
in  broom-making? — A.  Somewhere  between  ninety  and  one  hundred. 
I  cannot  exactly  tell  to  a  t,  but  there  is  pretty  nearly  that  amount,  ex- 
clusively of  Oregon.  There  are  a  few  small  factories.  I  do  not  know 
that  they  have  one,  two,  or  three,  but  they  all  have  some  Chinese. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  whether  that  iudustry  can  be  carried 
on  without  the  use  of  Chinese  labor  on  this  coast  ? — A.  It  can  be  carried 
on  just  as  well  without  Chinese,  because  it  has  been  carried  on  without 
them  to  the  same  full  extent  to  what  it  is  carried  on  now. 
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Q.  Can  we  compete  with  the  eastern  manufacturers  by  white  labor? — 
A.  We  have  driven  them  out  of  this  market  by  white  labor. 

Q.  State  anything  else  in  connection  with  broom-manufacturing,  so 
far  as  it  is  affected  by  Chinese  labor,  that  occurs  to  you. — A.  Gentle- 
men, I  had  no  notion  to  come  up  here  until  yesterday  at  dinner-time  I 
was  invited  to  come.  My  object  is  not  to  run  against  the  Chinamen.  I 
am  in  favor  of  anybody  making  a  living  that  possibly  can,  but  I  am  a 
married  man  and  have  a  family  of  four  little  children  suffering  here,  and 
I  would  like  to  see  them  do  something  in  the  world.  Years  ago  I  could 
average  $20  and  $21  a  week.  By  being  a  married  man  I  have  been  ex- 
pressly favored  by  ray  employer.  I  must  say  he  is  a  gentleman  in  every 
respect.  I  know  he  would  not  discharge  me  if  he  could  help  it  j  but  it 
is  said  what  you  call  the  power  behind  the  throne  will  compel  us  to  take 
Chinamen.  We  have  carried  it  so  far  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
employ  a  man  without  the  Chinamen  going  beyond  him.  My  average 
wages  for  the  last  week  is  $14.89.  I  put  in  about  fourteen  hours  a  day, 
including  traveling  backward  and  forward  from  Oakland.  If  the  Chi- 
naman has  a  mind  to  work  for  my  firm  he  gets  employment  and  I  have 
to  compete  with  him.  He  offers  to  work  for  about  one-third  less  the 
price  1  am  working  for  now.  That  would  reduce  my  wages  to  a  little 
above  $9,  not  quite  $10,  and  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  live  on  $10  a 
week  in  this  country. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  You  state  that  California  could  carry  on  this  industry  without 
Chinese,  as  it  has  been  done  before  by  white  labor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  years  ago  was  that  ? — A.  I  started  in  business  pretty 
nearly  eight  years  ago,  in  1869.  There  was  ten  years  when  nobody  em- 
ployed Chinamen  but  one  man.  He  had  sometimes  one  and  sometimes 
two  Chinamen.  Another  firm  shortly  afterward  increased  their  men 
to  the  amount  of  twenty-two  white  men  and  controlled,  so  to  say,  the 
whole  broom-trade,  because  there  were  only  three  firms  engaged,  and 
they  shut  up  the  Chinese  shop  entirely. 

Q.  Could  the  white  labor  on  this  coast  in  your  line  of  business  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  brooms,  if  there  were  no  Chinamen  engaged  in  the 
business? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  broom- makers  who  were  formerly  here 
are  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  the  world ;  some  in  Australia  j  some 
in  South  America,  and  some  in  Eastern  States. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  price  of  making  brooms  in  the  East- 
ern States  and  in  California  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  ;  I  never  worked  in  the 
Eastern  States ;  I  have  only  got  hearsay  for  that,  and  will  not  put  it  in 
evidence,  unless  you  treat  it  as  hearsay. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  from  hearsay  ? — A.  According  to  hearsay,  in  the 
big  cities  of  the  Union  the  prices  were  pretty  nearly  on  an  average  all 
the  time  until  1869  or  1870,  when  the  Eastern  prices  came  a  trifle  down. 
Nowadays  they  are  generally  hired  by  monthly  work,  and  attend  to 
everything,  even  on  the  farm.  The  prices  paid  in  Saint  Louis  are  exactly 
the  same  paid  here  now  ;  there  might  be  a  quarter  of  a  cent  on  some 
kind  of  work  more,  or  a  quarter  of  a  cent  on  another  kind  of  work  less,  but 
it  is  about  the  same  thing.  We  have  one  man  in  our  shop  who  came 
out  here  about  two  months  ago ;  I  have  his  statement  for  that ;  he  has 
souud  judgment  and  is  honest  and  worthy  of  belief. 

Q.  It  is  about  the  same  as  in  Saint  Louis  ? — A.  About  the  same  as 
in  Saint  Louis.    For  New  York  and  Chicago,  I  can  say  nothing. 

Q.  We  have  a  foreign  market  for  brooms  ?  We  are  shipping,  as  Mr. 
Gillespie  lias  testified,  some  20,000  dozen?— A.  Somewhere  near  that  j 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less. 
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Q.  Could  we  do  that  and  pay  the  rates  which  you  say  you  have  got, 
$20  a  week  and  $21  ?  Could  we  ship  to  foreign  ports  and  compete  with 
the  Eastern  markets,  and  with  the  European  market,  and  pay  those 
wages  ? — A.  Fully  as  well.  Europe  never  exported  brooms  to  any  of 
those  countries  where  we  export  them.  The  market  is  too  far  away. 
It  takes  six  or  eight  months  to  go  out  there,  unless  they  are  sent  by 
steamer,  and  most  of  their  brooms  are  spoiled  by  mold  or  rats,  and  our 
brooms  would  always  command  a  better  price.  I  think  they  pay  a  big- 
ger price  for  them. 

Q.  We  do  ship  large  quantities  from  here  ? — A.  Large  quantities  are 
shipped  from  here. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  Eastern  States  did  you  reside  before  you  came 
here? — A.  I  resided  in  Hoboken,  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  living  there  aud  here  ?  Is  there  much 
difference  as  to  the  cost  of  supporting  a  family? — A.  I  can  tell  you  but 
little  about  it.  I  was  a  very  young  man  when  I  lived  there,  and  boarded. 
I  am  twenty-two  years  here  now. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  You  say  that  the  lower  wages  of  the  Chinese  operate  to  reduce 
your  wages  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  cannot  live  upon  the  wages  which  they  receive? — A.  Not 
very  well.  $10  a  week  for  a  family,  a  wife  and  four  children,  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  live  on.  Rents  in  our  days  for  white  men  are  seldom  less 
than  $15  a  month.  If  a  man  wants  to  live  anywhere  decently  with  three 
little  rooms  he  has  to  pay  that,  and  if  he  has  a  trifle  of  elbow-room  to 
give  his  children  he  cannot  live  for  less,  unless  he  moves  in  the  fourth 
story  of  a  tenement,  and  then  it  will  cost  him  $12  a  month,  where  they 
all  live  together. 

Q.  So  the  competition  is  in  living  ?  You  could  not  afford  to  live  like 
a  Chinaman? — A.  No,  we  could  not,  because  a  Chinaman  is  single  and 
can  live  on  19  cents  a  day,  at  the  same  rate  as  our  prisoners  live  in  the 
jail. 

Q.  He  could  live  better  in  his  mode  of  living  than  you  can  upon  your 
wages  ? — A.  So  could  I  if  I  was  single.     If  I  was  single  I  could  live  on 
$4  or  $5  a  week,  by  putting  it  down  to  the  lowest  possible  figure. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  You  do  not  like  a  bare  struggle  for  existence  ?  You  want  some 
comforts  for  your  family  ? — A.  I  do  not  talk  particularly  for  comforts.  I 
like  to  clothe  them  decently  and  give  them  an  education.  I  have  a  tolerably 
good  schooling,  because  I  was  instructed  in  the  German  language  ;  but 
I  want  to  learn  my  children  something  a  little  better  than  merely  to  be 
in  competition  with  Chinamen,  if  they  are  capable. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  broom-making  ever  since  you  have  re- 
sided in  this  country  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  own  the  house  you  live  in? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  little  home  of  your  own  ? — A.  I  have  a  small  home  of 
my  own. 

Q.  Most  of  the  sober,  laboring,  industrious  mechanics  here  have  homes 
of  their  own? — A.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  came  here  to  the  committee. 
It  was  stated  by  some  one  here  that  nothing  but  the  vagrant  and  dirty 
class  came  here  to  testify  against  the  Chinese.  I  can  bring  employes 
and  others  to  show  that  I  have  worked  steady  in  that  shop  since  it  has 
been  started.    I  have  been  with  that  firm  and  never  lost  a  day  except 
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by  sickness  once  eight  days.  I  have  been  there  from  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing every  morning  until  six  o'clock,  and  take  some  work  home  and  work 
in  the  evening  trying  to  make  something  a  little  decent.  I  never  was 
arrested  or  even  a  witness  in  a  police  court  in  my  life. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  I  believe  the  statement  was  not  that  the  witnesses  were  of  the  dis- 
solute classes,  but  the  statement  was  made  or  implied  that  those  who 
think  the  Chinese  ought  not  to  come  here  in  great  numbers  belong  to 
the  dissolute  classes  ? — A.  It  was  something  of  that  sort. 

Q.  That  you  think  is  not  true  ? — A.  On  my  part  it  is  not  true. 

Q.  In  your  observation  it  is  not  true  f — A.  Not  from  my  observation. 
I  have  been  here  to  the  committee  only  for  the  first  time  to-day. 

Q.  In  your  observation  among  intelligent  mechanics,  honest,  sober, 
working-men,  do  they  favor  the  introduction  of  Chinese  or  are  tbey  op- 
posed to  it? — A.  They  are  terribly  opposed  to  any  body  that  causes  them 
to  struggle  for  a  living.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  would  be  in  point 
or  not,  but  when  I  moved  to  Oakland  a  family  had  come  from  Chicago, 
and  settled  in  Oakland  and  bought  a  little  lot  and  had  a  house  built  on 
it.  They  bought  it  on  the  installment  plan.  They  were  working  for  a, 
company,  a  large  concern  There  were  two  sons,  one  of  them  seventeen 
and  the  other  nineteen,  and  their  father  to  work.  They  had  pretty 
nearly  worked  it  out  when  the  three  were  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
the  Chinese.  They  had  to  sell  their  home  and  go  back  to  the  Eastern 
States. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  installment  plan  ? — A.  They  pay  from 
$25  to  $30  and  $40  at  a  time. 

Q.  They  occupy  it  and  pay  no  rent  f — A.  No  rent. 

Oj.  What  they  pay  goes  to  building-money  1 — A.  Building-money,  but 
of  course  they  can  never  build  unless  they  pay  for  it. 

Q.  It  is  by  means  of  that  installment  plan  that  so  many  working-peo- 
ple are  able  to  get  homes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  any  one  mechanic  who  was  in  favor  of  Chinese 
immigration,  a  working  mechanic1? — A.  No,  I  know  only  one,  and  I 
think  he  is  only  gabbing,  because  he  gets  his  cigars  for  nothing. 
By  Mr.  King  : 

Q.  What  countryman  are  you  % — A.  I  am  a  German. 

Q.  What  is  the  feeling  among  your  countrymen  on  this  coast,  do  you 
think?— A.  I  have  talked  with  a  great  many  of  them.  They  all  think 
Chinese  immigration  is  an  evil,  if  not  at  present,  in  future.  The  most 
of  my  countrymen  want  to  make  this  their  home  and  settle  down,  but 
they  consider  that  it  is  an  injury  to  their  children  to  have  them  grow 
up  with  this  condition  of  things  around  them.  Most  of  them  have  fam- 
ilies. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  If  there  were  not  Chinese  engaged  in  this  business,  with  the 
few  white  men  engaged  in  it,  you  could  very  easily  raise  your 
wages  ? — A.  We  could  have  done  it  before,  but  we  were  too  sensible 
when  paid  well  to  do  such  things.  The  very  man  who  engaged  the  Chi- 
nese first,  was  so  far  reduced  down  that  he  wanted  to  earn  a  little,  and 
he  was  the  first  man  to  try  to  create  a  row  by  getting  others  to  go  in 
to  raise  the  wages.  Furthermore,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  make  the 
statement,  I  heard  you  ask  a  former  witness  if  a  Chinaman  was  ever 
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arrested  for  stealing.  Yes ;  there  was  at  Mr.  Cummings's  establish- 
ment when  it  was  np  on  Sansom  street.  A  Chinaman  had  a  row  with 
him  about  some  settlement,  and  in  turning  him  out  the  Chinaman  lost 
his  balance,  and  he  saw  the  top  of  a  whisk-broom  tipped  with  velvet 
under  his  coat,  and  Mr.  Cummings  pulled  it  out.  He  had  him  arrested 
for  stealing,  but  if  he  got  convicted  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  There  was  some  trouble  about  wages  ? — A.  He  got  one  week's 
wages  behind,  and  the  Chinaman  wanted  to  leave  and  wanted  the  wages 
right  away,  and  Mr.  Cummings  told  him  to  come  next  week,  and  they 
had  a  few  words  and  he  took  the  Chinaman  and  shoved  him  out  of  the 
door. 

By  Mr.  King  : 
Q.  And  when  he  was  shoving  him  out  this  whisk -broom  fell  from 
under  hisgarmeuts? — A.  Yes;  and  he  had  him  arrested  for  stealing. 

Dennis  McCarty  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  King: 

Question.  What  is  your  occupation  1 — Answer.  I  am  a  boot-maker. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business  on  this  coast ! — A.  Nearly 
eleven  years,  between  ten  and  eleven  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  that  trade  can  be  carried 
on  profitably  by  the  use  of  white  labor  ? — A.  I  thiuk  it  cau. 

Q.  How  many  Chinese  are  there  iu  that  business? — A.  I  think  at  the 
present  time  there  are  between  two  thousaud  and  three  thousand  in  the 
city. 

Q.  State  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  mention  in  connection  with 
that  trade. — A.  I  am  connected  with  the  United  Working-men's  Co-op- 
erative Association,  and  we  are  employing  altogether  white  labor.  We 
are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  manufacturing  of  men's  boots.  That 
is  the  line  of  goods  the  Chinamen  have  not  got  into  as  yet,  but  in  ladies' 
work  and  misses'  work  and  children's  work  they  have,  I  may  say,  al- 
most the  entire  control.  The  slipper  business  they  have  altogether,  and 
in  this  other  line  of  work,  ladies'  shoes,  misses' shoes,  &c,  they  have  got 
the  entire  control.  We  make  only  a  small  portion  in  our  business  of 
that  line  of  work,  only  that  which  it  is  really  necessary  for  us  to  make. 
One  year  we  employed  a  few  Chinamen  to  make  that  line  of  work.  At  the 
prices  that  we  have  paid  white  labor  for  that  Hue  of  work  we  could  not 
sell  them,  so  that  we  put  on  a  few  Chinamen  just  to  make  up  that  class 
of  work,  cheap  shoes,  and  we  employed  them  for  one  year.  After  that 
year  we  had  some  white  men  apply  to  us  for  that  line  of  work,  and  they 
said  they  would  make  them  as  cheap  as  the  Chinamen  so  as  to  get  em- 
ployment. So  we  discharged  the  few  Chinamen  we  had,  and  we  have 
employed  the  white  men  ever  since.  We  employed  only  some  fifteen 
Chinamen  for  one  year.  Now  we  have  altogether  between  sixty  and 
seventy  white  people  on  the  class  of  work  that  we  have  worked  on,  as  I 
have  said,  men's  boots,  which  the  Chinamen  have  not  got  into  as  yet, 
but  I  suppose  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  will. 

Q.  What  is  the  comparative  rapidity  with  which  whites  and  Chinese 
labor,  and  what  is  the  result  of  their  labor  as  compared  ? — A.  From 
the  experience  we  had  with  them  I  think  that  a  white  man  will  do  about 
one-fourth  more  work  than  a  Chiuaman  will.  They  work  in  teams  of  four 
meu.  The  Chinaman  would  make  about  thirty  pairs  and  the  white  men 
by  working  very  hard  would  make  forty  pairs  of  these  misses'  and  chil- 
dren's shoes,  which  I  would  consider  about  a  fair  average.  The  same 
number  of  Chinamen  would  do  about  three  fourths  the  amount  of  work 
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that  white  men  would.  Some  five  or  six  years  ago  there  were  no  China- 
men employed  at  all  in  this  busiuess.  We  had  then  in  the  neighborhood 
of  eight  hundred  white  men ;  but  the  manufacturers  considered  that 
there  was  more  money  by  employing  Chinamen,  so  that  they  gradually 
introduced  them  and  I  think  to-day  only  about  four  hundred  to  five 
hundred  white  men  are  employed  ;  whereas,  if  the  Chinese  were  not  in 
that  business,  we  would  have,  I  think,  about  two  thousand  white  men  in 
that  line  of  business  here  now. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  business  on  this  coast? — A.  Be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  years. 

Q.  How  many  white  shoemakers  were  there  here  in  1861-1862  ? — A. 
That  was  before  I  came  here ;  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  How  many  were  here  when  you  came  ? — A.  I  am  speaking  now  of 
the  manufacturing  work.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  custom  line  at  all. 
That  is  not  affected  at  all  by  Chinese  labor  so  far.  When  I  came  here 
one  hundred  men  would  cover  the  whole  amount  in  the  factories. 

Q.  And  how  many  are  there  now  at  work,  white  men  ? — A.  I  suppose 
there  are  between  four  and  five  hundred.  But  manufacturing  then  was 
in  its  infancy  here;  it  was  just  beginning  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  are  connected  with  the  co-operative  shoemakers' 
association? — A.  Yes,  sir,  the  United  Workingnien's  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation. 

Q.  What  is  the  return  of  the  capital  iuvested  in  that  manufactory  ? 
— A.  It  varies.  It  depeudsin  a  great  measure  upon  the  price  of  material 
and  also  on  the  losses  that  are  sustained  by  people  who  take  out  their 
goods.  I  suppose  the  average  with  us  has  been  about  fifteen  per  cent,  a 
year.  We  have  some  years  not  had  anything  and  some  years  we  have 
had  more  than  that  j  but  I  should  think  that  15  per  cent,  was  a  fair 
average. 

Q.  The  business  is  gradually  growing  better  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  1  think 
not. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  average  return,  then,  for  your  association  is 
about  fifteen  per  cent.  ? — A.  It  has  been  that.  I  consider  that  a  pretty 
large  return,  and  the  reason  is  we  work  with  close  economy.  We  seil 
our  goods  at  our  manufactory,  which  saves  the  expense  of  a  wholesale 
house,  whereas  other  firms  in  the  business  not  doing  a  great  deal  more 
would  have  the  expense  of  a  wholesale  house  attached,  with  two  extra 
salesmen,  a  book-keeper,  &c. 

Q.  You  say  your  association  is  engaged  mostly  in  the  manufacture  of 
boots,  and  that  the  Chinese  are  engaged  mostly  in  the  manufacture  of 
slippers  and  shoes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  not  a  co  operative  association  make  twelve  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  invested  and  take  that  business  of  shoes  away  from  the  Chi- 
nese ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  manufacture  shoes,  then,  at  the  present  rates  the 
Chinese  do  and  clear  twelve  per  cent.  ? — A.  YVe  could  not  manufacture 
them  and  pay  cost. 

Q.  Then  how  is  it  that  you  make  such  a  large  profit  on  your  associ- 
ation return  ? — A.  Because,  as  I  stated,  the  Chinamen  are  not  engaged 
in  boot  making. 

Q.  You  have  pretty  much  the  exclusive  control  of  that  department? — 
A.  No,  we  have  not.  The  other  white  manufacturers  make  boots  too; 
but  our  entire  business  is  mostly  boot-manufacturing.  We,  of  course, 
have  only  a  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  city. 
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Q.  Messrs.  Einsteins  have  substituted  white  shoemakers  for  Chinese? 
— A.  1  understand  they  let  all  their  Chinese  shoemakers  go. 

Q.  Why  have  they  been  so  long  in  getting  rid  of  the  Chinese  and 
substituting  whites  ?  Why  did  they  not  make  a  cleau  sweep  when  they 
decided  they  would  do  it,  and  put  them  right  on  ? — A.  I  cannot  state 
about  their  business.  I  suppose  they  are  not  manufacturing  so  much 
now  as  they  did  then.  I  know  they  could  not  replace  three  hundred 
and  fifty  Chinamen  immediately  with  so  many  white  men.  It  cannot 
be  done  because  there  are  not  so  many  white  men  lying  idle  on  the  coast. 

Q.  They  have  been  three  or  four  months  substituting  white  men  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  substituted  white  men. 

Q.  It  was  given  in  evidence  yesterday  that  the  last  Chinaman  left  the 
shop  last  Saturday.  Then  they  could  not  procure  white  labor  imme- 
diately ? — A.  They  could  not  do  it  immediately  because  there  are  not  so 
many  men  lying  around. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  wages  of  shoemakers  East  and  here  ? 
How  does  it  correspond  with  California  rates'? — A.  The  wages  of  shoe- 
makers East  varies  a  great  deal ;  it  depends  upon  the  season  a  good 
deal.  In  the  hurried  season  there  their  wages  run  up,  and  they  com- 
mand pretty  good  prices.  That  is  the  way  it  was  when  I  was  there.  In 
the  busy  season  they  make  very  good  wages.  In  fact  sometimes  I  have 
made  better  wages  there  than  here  at  certain  seasons.  At  other  sea- 
sons the  wages  are  dull.    Prices  fluctuate  there. 

Q.  You  say  that  a  white  man  will  make  one,-fourth  more  shoes  than 
a  Chinaman  ? — A.  That  is  our  experience  with  them. 

Q.  Does  the  Chinaman  really,  then,  come  in  competition  with  the  white 
man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  does. 

Q.  If  the  white  man  can  manufacture  one-fourth  more  in  a  day  than 
a  Chinaman,  what  wages  would  he  make"?— A.  At  the  same  rate  of 
wages  he  would  make  one-fourth  more,  if  they  are  paid  the  same  price 
for  the  same  article. 

Q.  Would  not  that  equalize  it  with  the  eastern  prices? — A.  I  think 
not. 

Q.  You  think  the  eastern  prices  are  higher  than  that ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 
I  think  they  are. 

Michael  Hayes  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  King  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  California  ? — Answer.  About 
twenty-five  years. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  interested  in  mining  and  followed  that  occu- 
pation?— A.  No,  sir;  I  never  followed  that  occupation.    lam  in  busi- 


Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  miners'  wages,  &c,  and  the  ground 
worked  by  miners? 

Mr.  Brooks.  What  is  the  use  of  asking  Mr.  Hayes  about  such  things? 
He  has  lived  in  this  city  here  all  his  life.  Thousands  of  men  could  tes- 
tify better  than  he  on  those  subjects.  I  do  not  believe  he  was  ever  in  a 
mine  in  his  life.  [To  the  witness.]  Were  you,  Mike  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
visited  the  mines  on  many  occasions,  but  I  never  worked  in  them. 
By  Mr.  King  : 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  as  to  the  use  of  Chinese  and  white  labor 
in  the  mines  so  far  as  you  have  observed  it,  if  you  are  acquainted  with 
the  subject? — A.  I  think  permitting  the  Chinese  to  work  the  placer- mines 
is  a  great  injury  to  California  and  a  great  injury  to  the  United  States, 
in  fact. 
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By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  It  reduces  1*ie  price  of  gold? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  reduces 
the  price  of  gold  either,  but  it  reduces  the  quantity  that  finds  its  way 
into  the  banks  of  the  United  States. 
By  Mr. .King  : 

Q.  State  whatever  views  you  have  on  the  subject.  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  them. — A.  I  have  seen  the  Chinese  working  the  placer- 
mines.  In  fact  they  have  control  of  nearly  all  the  placer-diggings; 
that  is,  where  small  wages  are  earned,  in  the  various  counties  where  I 
have  been. 

Q.  Why  are  they  disadvantageous  on  that  account? — A.  Because 
they  take  from  the  ground  what  will  never  return  to  it  again.  They 
are  depriving  people  who  may  come  hereafter  of  the  opportunity  to  earn 
a  livelihood  here.  There  is  very  little  inducement  for  people  to  come 
here  now,  on  account  of  the  price  of  wages. 

Q.  Do  they  send  this  gold  out  of  the  country1? — A.  It  is  presumed 
they  do.  I  will  explain.  Some  few  years  ago  if  a  river-gulch,  a  placer- 
claim,  did  not  pay  more  than  $5  a  day  the  parties  would  throw  it  up  and 
sell  it  to  the  Chinamen  and  hunt  better  diggings.  The  Chinamen  have 
from  year  to  year  worked  at  those  abandoued  claims.  If  they  had  not 
worked  them  out  that  gold  would  be  still  there  for  persons  who  would 
be  satisfied  to  earn  from  two  to  three  dollars  a  day.  They  have  taken 
the  gold  out ;  it  is  not  there  now  for  the  new-comers ;  and  so  they  are 
continuing  to  work  the  placer-mines  year  after  year. 

Q.  Where  does  this  gold  go?  If  it  has  any  circulation  in  the  State 
it  is  not  an  injury. — A.  It  was  shown  by  the  record  that  when  the 
steamer  Eepublic  was  burned  between  Japan  and  China,  and  I  think 
Captain  Warsaw  so  testified,  many  Chinamen  were  drowned  from  the 
weight  of  bullion  about  their  persons.  No  man  can  learn  what  the 
Chinamen  take  back  to  China,  or  what  the  Chinese  companies  extract 
from  the  mines. 

Q.  State  as  a  general  rule  whether  they  leave  this  gold  in  the  coun- 
try or  whether  it  is  taken  to  China  ? — A.  It  Is  my  impression  and  the  im- 
pression of  most  people  that  they  carry  it  to  China  or  send  it  to  China 
through  the  Chinese  companies. 
By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  How  would  that  be  effected  if  they  were  permitted  to  become  citi- 
zens ? — A.  If  they  were  permitted  to  become  citizens  it  would  have  no 
effect  on  their  desire  to  reside  in  the  country,  because  a  Chinaman  will 
return  to  China  with  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  with  him,  and  he  there, 
with  that  amount,  becomes  a  man  of  standing,  while  five  or  six  hundred 
dollars  is  a  very  small  trifle,  you  might  say,  here.  There  he  would  settle 
down  and  purchase  himself  almost  all  the  luxuries  that  the  middlemen 
in  this  country  may  have.  Therefore  there  is  no  inducement  for  him  to 
stay  here.  I  believe  the  elective  franchise  would  be  used  as  merchan- 
dise for  sale  to  any  party  who  would  pay  him. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  then,  he  is  not  fitted  for  it  ?— A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not 
think  he  is  fitted  for  it. 

Q.  You  think  he  cannot  be  fitted  for  it?— A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  his 
nature. 

Frank  M.  Pixley  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  King  : 
Question.  You  will  please  state  what  you  know  about  the  broom- 
making  business.— Answer.  I  am  called,  as  I  understand,  to  explain  a 
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single  incident.  About  ten  or  eleven  years  ago  my  brother,  who  is  a 
poor  man  and  a  mechanic,  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
broom-handles  at  the  corner  of  Brauuan  street.  He  employed  about 
six  workmen.  Their  wages  were  from  three  to  four  and  a  half  dollars 
per  day,  according  to  their  skill  in  running  turning-lathes. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  He  employed  white  men  I—  A.  White  men.  My  brother  is  a  man 
of  family,  having  a  wife  and  two  children.  He  has  been  taught  to  live 
in  a  certain  way,  in  accordance  with  our  civilization.  Shortly  after  he 
had  gotten  into  the  business  some  one  else  established  a  broom -factory, 
and  employed  four  or  five  Chinese  to  work  in  it.  In  a  very  short  time 
these  Chinese  became  so  expert  in  the  manufacture  tuat  they  estab- 
lished the  trade  themselves,  with  one  whice  man  as  foreman.  The  cap- 
ital required  was  not  large,  and  the  result  was  that  the  six  or  seven 
Chinamen,  under  a  white  man,  took  up  the  business.  They  were  re- 
quired to  keep  a  horse  and  wagon  to  dispose  of  their  wares.  This  horse 
was  kept  in  a  stable.  The  Chinese  lived  in  the  same  stable  with  the 
horses,  fed  and  cooked  for  themselves  in  an  upper  loft,  and  slept  there, 
and  so  reduced  the  wages  that  much;  thrusting,  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, my  brother  out  of  the  employment.  This  is  a  single  incident, 
and  the  only  one  that  I  have  been  called  upon  to  prove,  tending  to  show, 
as  it  "did  convince  me,  (this  was  about  eleven  years  ago,)  that  no  white 
person  with  a  family  can  compete  with  Chinese  in  that  branch  of  busi- 
ness.    I  think  they  cannot  compete  with  Chinese  in  any  branch. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  if  the  Chinese  should  be 
excluded  ?  Would  a  sufficiency  of  labor  flock  to  this  coast  to  fill  their 
places,  or  otherwise1? — A.  If  no  Chinese  had  come  to  California,  it  is  my 
judgment  that  our  trades  and  manufactures  would  have  grown  a  little 
slower  than  they  have;  that  some  people  would  have  made  less  money 
than  they  have,  but  that  they  would  have  grown,  and  to  the  present  ex- 
tent, with  white  labor ;  and  while  they  may  have  been  less  remunerative 
to  some  of  the  capitalists,  they  would  have  been  more  highly  remuner- 
ative to  the  laborers.  Just  as  much  money  would  have  been  made,  but 
it  would  have  been  distributed  amoug  the  laboring  or  working  men 
more  than  it  is  now.  To  remove  all  the  Chinese  workers  from  their 
various  industries  would  create  a  temporary  embarrassment  undoubt- 
edly at  present;  but  that  embarrassment  would  be  but  temporary,  and 
we  should  soon  fill  their  places  with  white,  intelligent  European  and 
American  laborers. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  test  the  experiment  to  stop  the  importation 
of  Chinese,  and  treat  those  who  are  here  with  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  ? — A.  I  think  your  statements  in  regard  to  the  unkind  treat- 
ment of  Chinese  have  been  most  grossly  exaggerated,  and  that  they  are 
not  true.  So  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  no  Chinaman  has  ever 
been  killed;  there  have  never  been  any  riots  against  them,  and  there 
has  never  been  anything  like  a  popular  opinion  that  justified  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Chinese.  The  cases  are  exceptional  where  ill-regulated 
white  boys  have  been  guilty  sometimes  of  that  kind  of  conduct. 

Q.  That  is  not  any  answer  to  my  questiou,  which  is  a  fair  one,  I  think, 
whether  stopping  the  importation  of  Chinese  would  test  the  question 
which  you  present.  You  have  said  that  you  think  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  send  those  who  are  here  away  and  deprive  the  manufacturers  of  Chi- 
nese labor  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  it  would  not  be  wise.  I  think  it  would  be 
the  wisest  thing  that  could  be  done  to  send  them  all  away.    I  think  it 
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would  be  attended  with  temporary  embarrassment  to  present  employers 
and  the  various  industries,  however. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  it  would  test  the  wisdom  of  that  to  stop  the 
importation  of  Chinese  and  give  those  who  are  here  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  % — A.  I  think  it  would  be  very  much  tested  to  that  ex- 
tent to  stop  any  from  coming.  The  Chinese  problem  would  solve  itself 
in  process  of  time,  because  they  are  adult  males,  producing  but  very 
few  children.  They  are  not  raising  a  generation  of  Chinese  here  to  any 
extent.  Many  would  return,  many  would  die,  and  many  would  be  scat- 
tered over  the  various  States  and  cities  of  the  Union  ;  and  we  would 
thus  be  greatly  relieved  if  we  could  prevent  any  more  from  coming. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  the  course  of  this  examination,  that 
you  do  not  advocate  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  who  are  here  H — A.  I 
do  not.  I  think  they  are  here  under  the  guarantee  of  law  and  treaty, 
by  invitation  of  our  treaties,  and  by  pure  forbearance  and  indulgence ; 
and  that  now  we  are  estopped  from  driving  those  away  who  have  thus 
come  here. 

Q.  And  you  would  not  refuse  them  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  ? 
— A.  Not  at  all.    I  would  give  them  the  fullest  protection. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  our  civilization,  do  you  mean  the  civilization 
of  California  % — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  civilization  do  you  mean  by  "  our  civilization  P — A.  I  mean 
the  civilization  that  has  grown  up  within  the  last  six  hundred  years  in 
Europe,  and  perhaps  longer,  which  has  been  brought  from  Europe  to 
this  country  and  has  developed  here ;  in  general  terms,  Christian 'civiliza- 
tion. 

Q.  Are  there  not  many  parts  of  Europe  where  women  are  harnessed 
with  dogs  to  carts  f— A.  I  have  never  seen  women  harnessed  with 
dogs  to  carts.  I  have  seen  in  Belgium  and  Germany  women  with  dogs  j 
for  instance,  in  Belgium,  in  the  selling  of  small  commodities,  or  gather- 
ing of  refuse  in  the  street,  the  peddling  of  milk  and  vegetables.  The 
kind  of  work  that  is  done  a  great  deal  by  hand-cart  men  here,  is  done 
in  that  country  by  dogs  in  carts,  with  women  attending  them. 

Q.  You  have  never  seen  women  harnessed  with  dogs  in  carts  going 
to  market  ? — A.  Not  at  all.  The  woman  will  assist  in  pushing  the  cart 
over  difficult  points,  uprising  ground,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  that  that  is  so1?— A.  I  traveled  very  thoroughly 
through  Germany,  Belgium,  and  all  parts  of  Europe.  I  simply  say  I 
never  saw  it. 

Q.  We  receive  immigrants  from  there,  do  we  not ! — A.  We  do. 

Q.  You  have  no  objection  to  their  coming  here  % — A.  On  the  contrary, 
I  would  be  glad  to  see  more  of  them  here. 

Q.  Are  there  not  some  parts  of  Europe  where  a  husband  will  not  speak 
to  his  wife  in  the  street,  and  where  she  is  not  allowed  to  mention  his 
name  or  address  him  by  name  1 — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  place. 
You  know  that  I  do  not  speak  all  the  modern  languages  of  Europe. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of  personal  knowledge,  but  from  your  reading. 
— A.  I  never  heard  of  an  instance  like  that. 

Q.  Are  there  not  some  parts  of  Europe  where  a  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itants live  in  a  cabin  with  a  pig,  and  eat  mostly  potatoes  ? — A.  I  sup- 
pose you  refer  to  Ireland.  I  never  saw  that.  They  have  their  cabins 
of  the  poor,  they  have  their  pigs  and  their  poultry,  and  they  live  poorly, 
very  poorly  in  many  places. 

Q.  You  would  not  object  to  receiving  them  as  immigrants  because 
they  have  been  compelled  to  live  more  meanly  in  that  country  than  they 
can  live  here  ? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  That  would  be  no  objection  to  them  % — A.  Not  at  all. 
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under  these  circumstances,  placing'  them  on  the  same  conditions  as  white 
men,  they  are  not  capable  of  doing  anything  that  requires  physical 
strength.  You  cannot  teach  them  to  exercise  their  judgment  about  any 
mechanical  work.  For  instance  I  had  one  of  them  to  strike  in  the  black- 
smith's shop.  His  hands  went  up  and  down  like  a  human  machine  and 
he  struck,  struck,  but  if  you  wanted  him  to  make  anything  he  was  an 
utter  failure.  He  had  been  there  for  months  and  appeared  to  learu  pre- 
cious little.  Anything  that  was  repeatedly  done  he  could  do,  but  to 
suggest  a  new  idea,  to  say  to  him  "Here  is  a  drawing  ;  I  want  you  to 
manufacture  something,"  if  he  had  not  seen  it  he  could  not  do  it,  but  if 
he  had  seen  it  he  could  do  it  after  a  little  practice.  The  tools  used  in 
smelting  are  heavy.  I  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  use  lighter  iron 
in  order  that  the  Chiuamen  might  work.  That  is  on  account  of  their 
physical  condition. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 
Q.  Does  it  not  make  some  difference  in  their  physical  ability  owing  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  fed  before  that,  the  food  they  have 
been  brought  up  to? — A.  I  considered  that  matter,  but  if  a  man  does 
not  get  strong  in  ten  months  with  a  good  diet  and  not  very  hard 
work  I  do  not  think  his  physical  condition  will  improve.  They  com- 
menced work  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  finished  at  five  in 
the  evening,  with  intervals.  They  appeared  to  come  to  us  with  a 
constitutional  scrofulous  taint  about  them.  They  were  always  weak  in 
the  joints  or  getting  sores,  or  getting  into  a  nasty  and  fearful  con- 
dition. We  used  to  send  out  of  thirty  four  or  five  in  a  month  to  the 
hospital  over  at  Callao,  and  there  was  no  reason  for  that  that  I 
could  see,  except  that  they  must  have  been  originally  of  a  very  poor, 
degraded  class  in  China.  Asregardstheireducational  qualifications,  they 
do  not  learn  English  fast ;  but  it  is  the  fact  that  they  do  learn  Span- 
ish. A  Chinaman  will  learn  Spanish,  but  his  idea  all  the  time  appears 
to  be  to  get  back  to  China.  Even  in  death,  when  a  man  dies  they  say 
he  has  gone  back  to  Canton.  Their  whole  idea  appears  to  be  that  of 
returning  to  China.  The  question  has  been  asked  here  if  they  have 
any  tendency  to  make  their  homes  in  any  country.  Decidedly  not. 
Their  tendency  is  always  to  return,  and  they  look  forward  to  it,  and 
talk  of  a  dead  man  as  having  gone  back  to  Canton,  continually.  As  I 
mentioned  before,  there  are  no  Chinese  women  in  Peru,  which,  of  course, 
must  have  a  bad  effect  on  their  moral  condition.  I  have  been  to  Chi- 
natown here,  and  I  must  say  that  I  consider  the  condition  of  the  Chi- 
nese here,  where  they  are  perfectly  free,  where  they  have  no  task  mas- 
ters over  them,  where  everything  is  left  to  themselves,  worse  than  their 
condition  in  Peru,  where  they  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  bondsmen.  In 
other  words,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  in  fact,  I  might  say  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  they  are  made,  in  that  country,  to  keep  a  certain 
amount  of  cleanliuess,  such  as  making  them  sweep  out  their  quarters. 
They  would  never  sweep  them  out  if  not  made  to  do  it,  and  turn  out 
their  mats,  and  shake  them,  clean  the  whole  place,  disinfect  it,  and  ail 
that  kind  of  thing.  In  regard  to  their  disregard  of  the  sick,  I  hava 
known  a  man  to  die  there,  in  their  quarters,  and  those  Chinamen 
would  never  say  a  word  until  an  Englishman  came  and  told  me  that  thia 
Chinaman  was  dying.  I  saw  that  he  was  in  a  dying  state,  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  he  did  die  subsequently.  I  think  he  died  the  next  day, 
but  he  had  been  lying  this  way,  I  suppose,  for  a  considerable  period, 
and  they  never  appeared  to  care  auything  about  him.  He  was  taken 
off  and  buried  in  the  sand,  and  there  was  not  a  single  Chinaman  who 

25  c  i 
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came  to  follow  his  corpse  to  the  ground.    They  seem  to  be  quite  care- 
less, and  have  no  care  and  no  sympathy  for  one  of  their  sick. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  Chinese  funeral  here  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  long  lines  of  carriages  and  hacks  in  these  funer- 
als f — a.  I  saw  the  funeral  of  a  Chinaman  here,  and  I  believe  he  was 
an  eminent  merchant. 

Q.  Do  you  not  see  it  almost  weekly  ? — A.  No  ;  I  have  not  seen  it 
since.    I  have  seen  three  Chinese  funerals  here. 

Q.  Have  you  not  seen  it  since  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  here  % — A.  Two  years  and  a  half. 

Q.  Have  you  frequented  the  parts  of  the  city  where  the  Chinese  fu- 
nerals go  ? — A.  Yes  j  up  Kearny  street. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  go  down  Dupont  street  f — A.  It  is  not  a  very  cleanly 
locality,  and  I  am  not  in  favor  of  walking  down  Dupont  street  when  I 
can  get  a  better  street. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  native  classes  iu  Peru  and  Chili  I  Are 
they  industrious'?— A.  They  are  industrious.  They  will  do  more  work 
than  a  Chinaman.  They  are  very  easily  taught.  I  do  not  allude  to  the 
Indians.     I  allude  to  the  peons  and  cholos. 

Q.  The  peons  do  the  most  of  the  work  ?— A.  No.  The  cholos  do  the 
most  of  the  skilled  labor.  Mr.  Harry  Meigs  employed  a  large  number 
of  the  Chinese  in  the  construction  of  a  railway.  He  imported  a  great 
number,  I  believe. 

Q.  Peru  is  being  opened  up  by  railroads  constructed  with  Chinese 
labor  f — A.  I  cannot  call  it  opened  j  I  refer  to  the  Oroya  Eailway.  It  is 
a  small  road,  and  leads  to  nowhere.  I  look  on  the  Oroya  Eailway  as 
a  job. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  There  are  some  subsidies  there  ? — A.  Yes ;  large. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Your  experience,  then,  as  you  have  related  to  this  commission,  is 
wholly  in  reference  to  cooly  traffic  between  Macao  and  those  countries 
you  have  named  % — A.  My  testimony  altogether  refers  to  the  general 
condition  of  the  coolies  in  Peru  and  to  the  method  by  which  they  are 
brought  into  Callao.  What  I  have  seen,  and  I  have  been  all  through 
Chinatown 

Q.  We  are  talking  about  Peru.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  immigrants 
roaving  in  those  ports  free,  without  being  under  bonds'? — A.  Never. 

Q.  Then  they  have  all  come  as  coolies  ? — A.  They  all  come  as  coolies. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  What  are  these  peons  and  cholos  f — A.  A  peon  is  a  term  generally 
applied  to  a  workingmau.  A  cholo  signifies  a  half-breed,  that  is,  a  half- 
breed  between  an  Indian  and  one  of  the  Spanish,  or  descendants  of  the 
Spanish,  people  who  settle  in  the  country. 

Q.  Is  not  a  peon,  properly  speaking,  a  bondman  ? — A.  No ;  a  peon  in 
Peru  is  not  a  bondman.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  bondman,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Chinese,  in  Peru. 

Q.  Are  not  the  peons  bound  to  do  labor  until  their  debt  is  paid  to 
their  employer  ? — A.  No ;  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  and  I  think  I 
had  very  good  opportunities  of  knowing.  I  was  associated  pretty  much 
with  Peruvians,  and  they  were  men  who  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
those  things.    I  think  I  have  already  stated  that  I  consider  that  the 
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state  of  Chinatown  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  any  Chinese  quarters  even 
inhabited  by  the  Chinese  that  are  absolutely  kept  in  bond.  That  is  to 
say,  the  Chinese,  left  to  themselves,  will  not  keep  themselves  clean,  and 
those  in  bond  are  made  to  keep  themselves  clean. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  The  coolies  which  are  brought  to  the  Spanish  forts  are  taken  all 
over  the  country,  are  they  not,  to  work  on  the  plantations  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  They  do  not  necessarily  come  into  a  community  as  they  do  here  % — 
A.  I  think  that  the  number  of  Chinese  living  in  either  Lima  or  Callao  is 
very  small. 

Q.  You  do  not  find  them  gathering  in  clusters  like  they  do  here! — A. 
No ;  except  where  they  are  gathered  by  their  employers. 

Q.  They  are  scattered  all  over  those  countries,  are  they  not  1 — A. 
Yes ;  over  the  sugar-plantations  and  works  of  that  kind. 

Q.  There  are  no  Chinatowns  there  ! — A.  No  ;  we  have  nothing  of  what 
you  know  as  Chinatown  there. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  What  is  the  form  of  government  in  Peru  ? — A.  It  is  a  republican. 

Q.  Do  all  classes,  except  Chinamen,  vote  ? — A.  I  believe  all  classes 
vote.  I  was  never  there  at  an  election.  The  government  has  been  so 
disturbed  there  of  late  years  and  the  constitution  has  been  so  often 
violently  overturned  that  an  election  is  rather  a  dubious  business. 

Q.  By  their  form  of  government,  are  the  peons  entitled  to  vote  % — A. 
Every  Peruvian  is  entitled  to  vote.     A  peon  is  not  a  bondman. 

Q.  He  is  a  free  citizen  ?— A.  He  is  a  free  citizen.  In  regard  to  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Brooks  a  little  while  ago,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
do  not  know  that  Mr.  Brooks  has  been  in  Ireland,  but  I  have  been  in 
Ireland  and  am  an  Irishman.  He  mentioned  about  pigs  living  on  the 
same  floor  with  peasants.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  that  is  a  mere 
travelers'  tale.  I  have  been  in  numbers  of  cabins,  and  they  have  always 
what  they  call  the  pig's  sty,  in  which  they  keep  the  pig,  and  the  pig's 
sty  and  the  cabin  are  not  attached  by  any  means.  Moreover,  the  mere 
fact  of  this  immigration  to  this  country  has  affected,  to  a  wonderful  ex- 
tent within  the  last  twenty  years,  the  condition  of  our  laboring  classes 
in  Ireland.  I  think  the  true  labor  problem  is  not  the  cheapening  of 
labor,  but  its  distribution ;  that  its  solution  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the 
bringing  here  of  a  worthless  class  to  overwhelm  white  labor,  but  in  the 
taking  of  the  men  who  have  no  employment  in  the  East  and  bringing 
them  here,  giving  all  our  own  people  meat  aud  bread,  and  enabling 
every  man  to  bring  up  his  children  as  good  citizens. 

San  Francisco,  November  9, 1876. 

Giles  H.  Gray  sworn  and  examined. 

Mr.  Bee.  Mr.  Gray  will  explain  the  Page  bill.  He  is  surveyor  of  the 
port. 

The  Witness.  The  Page  bill  mentioned  is  the  act  of  the  3d  of 
March,  1875.  It  is  entitled  "An  act  supplementary  to  the  acts  in  re- 
lation to  immigration."  The  sections  in  relation  to  immigration  are 
found  in  the  United  States  Eevised  Statutes,  section  2158  and  following. 
In  August,  1875,  the  collector  of  the  port  directed  the  surveyor,  myself, 
by  letter,  to  enforce  the  Page  law,  which  I  have  mentioned,  which  we 
then  proceeded  to  do  by  making  every  investigation  that  we  could  with 
reference  to  females  arriving  from  China  upon  the  China  steamers. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  What  is  the  substance  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  to  which 
you  refer  % — Answer.  They  prohibit  the  immigration  or  landing  of  pros- 
titutes and  convicts  from  oriental  countries. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Diseased  persons,  lepers,  also  ? — A.  The  act  does  not  mention 
lepers. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Does  it  mention  diseased  persons? — A.  No;  not  diseased  persons. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 
Q.  Paupers  1 — A.  No  paupers ;  simply  convicts  and  prostitutes. 
Mr.  Piper.  The  original  immigration-law  mentions  prohibiting  the 
landing  of  paupers,  and  this  was  a  supplementary  act. 

The  Witness.  Previous  to  this  time  there  had  arrived  upon  these 
steamers  from  200  to  400  women,  frequently,  the  steamers  arriving  twice 
a  month. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Do  you  mean  that  four  hundred  at  a  time  arrived,  or  that  number 
altogether'? — A.  At  a  time.  During  that  quarter — the  1st  of  July  to 
the  1st  of  October,  1875 — there  did  arrive  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
females,  and  we  had  no  information  which  would  enable  us  to  prohibit 
the  landing  of  any  of  them.  No  complaint  of  any  kind  was  made  to 
us  by  any  citizens  in  reference  to  those  women,  nor  has  there  ever  been 
any  complaiut  made  to  the  customs  authorities  with  reference  to  any 
women  who  have  arrived  here  at  any  time.  The  next  quarter — that  is, 
the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1875— the  number  of  females  was  reduced  to 
forty -four,  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1876  it  was  reduced  to  fif- 
teen. In  the  second  quarter  of  1876  the  number  was  thirty-two,  and 
in  the  third  quarter  of  1876  the  number  was  only  twenty-four.  The 
women  which  have  been  landed  since  we  have  commenced  to  enforce 
the  Page  law  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  are  respectable  women, 
and  they  are  all  accompanied  by  a  letter — a  certificate  like  this,  f pro- 
ducing a  letter,]  which  I  shall  show  to  the  committee.  The  envelope 
contains  a  letter  from  the  consul,  a  photograph  of  the  woman,  and  a  cer- 
tificate in  English  and  Chinese.    The  letter  says : 

Consulate  of  the  United  States, 

Hong-Kong,  May  10,  1876. 
Sir  :  I  inclose,  for  the  information  of  the  inspector  of  emigrants,  a  declaration  and  photo- 
graph of  Wong  Lau  Si,  a  Chinese  female,  who  is  emigrating  to  the  United  States  by  the 
British  ship  Shalimar,  and  who  has  been  passed  as  a  person  who  may  emigrate  to  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  law. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

D.  H.  BAILEY,  Consul. 
Hod.  Thomas  B.  Shannon, 

Collector  of  Customs,  San  Francisco. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  Is  that  a  lithograph  letter  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  written  with  pen 
and  ink.    The  certificate — the  English  portion  of  it — is  as  follows : 

Declaration  of  Chinese  females  who  intend  to  go  to  California,  or  any  other  place  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Surname  ,  name :  Wong  Lau  Si. 

Residence  in  Hong-Kong,  and  story  of  house :  Second  story  of  house  No.  18  Shoung 
Hing  street. 
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Names  of  the  people  in  the  same  house  : 

When  and  from  what  place  I  came  to  Hong-Kong:  I  live  in  Hong-Kong. 

Person  or  persons  with  whom  I  came: 

Name,  country,  and  occupation  of  my  father :  Lau  Chin  Sing,  of  Tung  Koon. 

Name,  country,  and  occupation  of  my  husband :  Wang  Sai  Heung,  of  Sun  Ning  Tung 
Hau. 

Names  and  address  of  the  sureties :  Yik  Lee  and  -Wing  Fong. 

Relatives  or  friends  from  whom  inquiries  may  be  made :  Yik  Lee  and  Wing  Fong. 

Person  or  persons  with  whom  I  am  going  :  My  husband. 

Object  of  my  going:  With  my  husband. 

Place  to  which  I  am  going:   San  Francisco. 

To  whom  I  am  going,  (street  and  No.  of  house  :) 

I  do  hereby  declare  that  the  above  statements  are  true,  and  that  I  am  not  kidnaped,  de- 
coyed, or  .forced  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States;  thatl  have  not  entered  into  a  contract  or 
agreement  for  a  term  of  service  within  the  United  States  for  lewd  and  immoral  purposes  ; 
nor  am  I  going  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  and  I  do  herewith  submit  my  photographs, 
as  required  by  the  United  States  consul. 

(Signature)  WONG  LAU  SI. 

(Signature  of  surety) 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Can  you  identify  the  photograph  which  accompanies  this  certifi- 
cate 1 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  one  that  came  with  this  certificate,  (exhib- 
iting a  photograph,)  because  I  kept  these  together.  After  the  people 
have  landed  I  am  not  so  particular  about  the  certificates. 

Q.  This  photograph  is  apparently  of  a  girl  12  or  13  years  old. — A. 
Very  well ;  it  came  with  this  certificate. 

Q.  I  only  wanted  to  identify  it. — A.  I  think  I  have  another  package 
here  just  as  it  arrived,  [exhibiting.]  There  is  the  picture,  [producing  a 
photograph.]  Tbis  woman  arrived  by  the  last  steamer,  which  has  come 
in  since  the  committee  have  been  in  session.  Here  is  a  picture  of  a  man 
with  his  two  wives,  and,  although  he  applied  for  both  to  come  to  this  coun- 
try, only  one  of  them  was  permitted  to  come,  the  one  with  the  cross  above 
her  picture.  She  arrived,  was  compared  with  the  photograph,  and  al- 
lowed to  land.  If  the  committee  would  like  to  have  me  read  the  letter 
accompanying  this  certificate,  as  it  is  a  little  different  from  the  other 
letter  which  I  read,  I  can  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Bead  it. 

The  witness  read  as  follows : 

Consulate  of  the  United  States,  Hong-Kong. 
Sir  :  I  inclose  the  declaration  and  photograph  of  a  Chinese  woman  who  is  emigrating  to 
the  United  States  with  her  husband  on  the  steamship  Belgic.  The  man  has  two  wives,  but 
I  have  declined  to  grant  a  certificate  to  the  second  wife.  The  one  allowed  to  come  has  an 
asterisk  marked  over  her  head  in  the  margin  of  the  photograph.  It  is  my  opinion  that  she 
is  not  going  to  the  United  States  for  lewd  and  immoral  purposes. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

D.  H.  BAILEY, 

Consul. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Shannon, 

Collector  of  Customs,  San  Francisco. 

The  Witness.  A  certificate  similar  to  the  one  I  have  read  accompa- 
nied that  woman.  Here  is  a  similar  package  (producing)  just  as  it  ar- 
rived, in  the  same  way.  We  are  informed  by  letters  from  the  consul 
that  any  woman  who  desires  to  come  to  California  must  file  a  written 
application;  that  that  application  is  referred  to  a  committee  of  exami- 
ners appointed  by  the  consul. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  I  should  like  to  have  these  photographs  marked,  so  that  they  can 
be  identified. — A.  I  can  leave  the  photographs,  if  you  like. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  this  woman  (holding  up  a  photo- 
graph) after  she  landed? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  know  nothing  about  ? — A.  No,  sir.  When  a  vessel  ar- 
rives here  no  woman  is  allowed  to  go  ashore  until  after  the  mail  has  ar- 
rived and  she  is  compared  with  the  picture.  Sometimes  it  is  twenty- 
four  hours  before  they  can  go  ashore.  I  was  describing  the  way  in 
which  the  woman  comes  to  California.  She  files  a  written  application; 
this  application  is  referred  to  a  committee  of  examiners  appointed  by 
the  consul;  they  take  such  testimony  as  they  see  proper,  procure  the 
photographs,  compare  them,  and  if  the  testimony  is  satisfactory,  they 
then  permit  them  to  come,  and  forward  to  us  a  letter  and  the.  photo- 
graphs. Here  are  three  photographs,  (exhibiting,)  but  I  have  not  the 
letter,  which  arrived  on  the  19th  of  November,  1875.  The  women  did 
not  arrive,  but  the  photographs  arrived  on  the  China  on  the  19th  of 
November,  1875.  These  are  the  photographs  of  three  females  prohib- 
ited from  sailing  on  the  China. 

Q.  Give  me  the  name  of  the  person  whose  photograph  you  exhibited, 
the  child  of  twelve  years. — A.  Wang  Lau  Si. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Who  is  her  husband? — A.  Her  husband  is  Wang  Sai  Heung.  On 
one  occasion  we  had  a  telegram  from  the  consul,  saying  that  thirteen 
women  had  been  smuggled  on  board  of  the  steamer  and  would  arrive  by 
a  certain  steamer.  When  the  steamer  arrived  it  was  thoroughly 
searched,  but  the  women  were  not  found.  I  only  mention  that  to  show 
the  care  which  the  consul  is  exercising  to  prevent  prostitutes  from  com- 
ing here.  This  bunch  of  pictures  (producing  a  number  of  photographs) 
are  the  pictures  of  some  of  the  women  who  have  been  certified  to  and 
have  arrived  here. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Have  all  these  arrived  under  this  Page  law  * — A.  All  of  those  ar- 
rived under  the  Page  law,  and  more. 

Q.  How  is  that  law  working  in  reference  to  prostitutes  being  brought 
here?  What  is  the  number  now  arriving,  and  what  was  the  number 
when  the  law  went  into  effect? — A.  I  stated  that  the  number  has  been 
reduced  from  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  to  twenty-four. 

Q.  This  last  quarter,  1876  ?— A.  This  last  quarter.  I  do  not  believe 
there  are  any  prostitutes  arriving  here  at  all  now.  I  see  almost  every' 
woman  that  arrives. 

Q.  You  think  the  Page  law  has  effectually  stopped  that  source  of  im- 
migration ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  surveyor  of  the  port  ? — A.  Over  three 
years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  the  State  ? — A.  Twenty-five  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  ? — A.  Attorney-at-law. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  You  say  no  complaints  have  been  made  at  the  custom-house  in  re- 
lation to  Chinese  women  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  interfere  at  all  with  the  officers  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  whether  there  be  complaint  or  not  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  If  there  are  no  complaints  that  illicit  opium  is  coming  in,  prelimi- 
nary to  its  arrival,  that  would  not  be  an  excuse  in  the  performance  of 
your  duties  ?— A.  No.  The  object  of  the  statement  which  1  made  is 
that  the  law  provides  for  the  inspection  of  a  vessel  if  any  complaints 
are  made  by  two  citizens,  or  something  like  that.  If  the  committee  will 
allow  me  to  read  the  law,  that  will  explain  why  I  made  that  remark. 
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By  Mr.  Piper  : 
Q.  The  law  does  not  say  that  ?— A.  I  will  readjust  what  it  does  say : 

Every  vessel  arriving  in  the  United  States  may  be  inspected  under  the  direction  of  tbe 
collector  of  the  port  at  which  it  arrives,  if  he  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  any  such  ob- 
noxious persons  are  on  board  ;  and  the  officer  making  such  inspection  shah  certify  the  result 
thereof  to  the  master  or  other  person  in  charge  of  such  vessel,  designating  in  such  certifi- 
cate the  person  or  persons,  if  any  there  be,  ascertained  by  him  to  be  of  eitber  of  the  classes 
whose  importation  is  hereby  forbidden.  When  such  inspection  is  required  by  the  collector 
as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  unlawful,  without  his  permission,  for  any  alien  to  leave  any  such 
vessel  arriving  in  the  United  States  from  a  foreign  country  until  the  inspection  shall  have 
been  had  and  the  result  certified  as  herein  provided  ;  and  at  no  time  thereafter  shall  any 
alien  certified  to  by  the  inspecting  officer  as  being  of  either  of  the  classes  whose  immigra- 
tion is  forbidden  by  this  sect  on,  be  allowed  to  land  in  the  United  states,  except  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  judicial  process  issued  pursuant  to  law. 

This  is  the  portion  that  I  referred  to: 

If  any  person  shall  feel  aggrieved  by  the  certificate  of  such  inspecting  officer,  stating 
him  or  her  to  be  within  either  of  the  classes  whose  immigration  is  forbidden  by  this  section, 
and  shall  apply  for  release  or  other  remedy  to  any  proper  court  or  judge,  then  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  collector  at  said  port  of  entry  to  detain  said  vessel  until  a  hearing  and  deter- 
mination of  the  matter  are  had,  to  the  end  that  if  the  said  inspector  shall  be  found  to  be  in 
accordance  with  this  section,  and  sustained,  the  obnoxious  person  or  persons  shall  be  re- 
turned on  board  of  said  vessel,  and  shall  not  thereafter  be  permitted  to  land,  unless  the 
master,  owner,  or  consignee  of  the  vessel  shall  give  bond  and  security,  to  be  approved  by 
the  court  or  judge  hearing  the  cause,  in  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  such  per^ 
son  permitted  to  land,  conditioned  for  the  return  of  such  person,  within  six  months  from  the 
date  thereof,  to  the  country  whence  his  or  her  emigration  shall  have  taken  place,  or  unless 
the  vessel  bringing  such  obnoxious  person  or  persons  shall  be  forfeited,  in  which  event  the 
proceeds  of  such  forfeiture  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  collector  of  the  port  of  arrival,  and  ap- 
plied by  him,  as  far  as  necessary,  to  the  return  of  such  person  or  persons  to  his  or  her  own 
country  within  the  said  period  of  six  months. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  When  was  the  Page  law  passed? — A.  The  3d  of  March,  1875. 

Q.  What  were  the  general  arrivals  of  Chinese  women  up  to  that  pe- 
riod ? — A.  All  the  way  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred. 

Q.  On  a  vessel? — A.  Periodically.  There  would  be  as  many  as  that 
on  every  vessel ;  but  there  would  be  some  vessels  where  there  would  be 
a  larger  number,  and  then  there  would  be  other  vessels  with  very  few 
on  board. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statistics  to  show  the  amount  of  women  who  have 
arrived  ? — A.  They  are  at  the  custom-house. 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  them? — A.  No;  but  the  collector  can  furnish 
them.  I  am  not  officially  obliged  to  keep  those  certificates ;  but  they 
are  public  information.    I  think  they  are  before  the  committee  now. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  occupation  of  these  women  as  shown  by  this 
memorandum  from  the  officer  at  Hong-Kong?  Is  there  any  leading 
one  occupation  more  common  than  the  rest  ? — A.  .Previous  to  the  Page 
law  I  was  not  accustomed  to  notice  that  fact  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  of  those  arriving  previous  to  the  Page  law 
nineteen-twentieths  of  them  were  put  down  as  seamstresses? — A.  I  have 
heard  that ;  I  do  not  remember  seeiug  it.  The  men,  I  notice,  are  labor- 
ers. 

Q.  But  the  women  ?— A.  As  to  the  women  I  do  not  remember ;  but 
very  likely  that  was  the  case. 

Q.  You  know  as  a  citizen  that  there  are  no  Chinese  seamstresses 
here? — A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  I  mean  ? — A.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  Chinese  seamstresses? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  them  at  all. 
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Q.  You  think  the  authorities  at  Hong-Kong  are  exercising  diligence 
now  to  prevent  prostitutes  from  coming  ? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

Q.  You  think  these  women  you  have  given  us  the  pictures  of  are  not 
prostitutes  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Would  you  be  surprised  if  I  should  show  you  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  these  are  in  our  whore-houses  in  San  Francisco  % — A.  I  do 
not  know.  I  suppose  you  do  not  ask  me  for  my  opinion.  1  give  the 
facts  as  I  know  them. 

Q.  0,  no  j  we  wander  into  opinions  in  this  investigation. — A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  These  pictures  that  you  have  given  us,  together  with  those  held  by 
the  officer,  you  propose  to  leave  as  exhibits  in  this  case  ? — A.  I  will  leave 
with  the  committee  just  as  many  of  the  pictures  as  they  need.  I  do  not 
care  to  leave  them  all,  because  sometimes  people  call  there  to  see  how 
this  business  is  done.  ' 

Q.  You  will  leave  them  temporarily  with  us  until  we  can  examine 
them,  and  we  shall  select  such  as  we  would  like  to  have  left  as  exhibits 
in  the  case. — A.  Very  well. 

Q.  Do  you  enforce  or  attempt  to  enforce  this  provision  that  prevents 
the  arrival  of  persons  here  under  a  sentence  for  conviction  of  felonious 
crimes"?  Do  you  know  whether  the  authorities  there  attempt  to  enforce 
that  inhibition  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Does  their  certificate  indicate  anything  of  that  kind  % — A.  We  have 
no  certificates  as  to  men  at  all.  No ;  I  am  in  error  about  that.  We 
have  certificates  as  to  men,  but  the  certificates  as  to  men  are  not  as  full 
as  those  of  the  women.  There  is  not  a  Chinese  passenger  arriving  here 
who  is  not  accompanied  with  a  certificate  from  Mr.  Bailey,  the  consul, 
certifying,  in  substance,  that  they  have  not  entered  into  any  contract  or 
agreement  for  a  term  of  service  within  the  United  States,  &c.  I  can- 
not recall  the  language  of  it  exactly.  The  certificate  shows  that  they 
are  not  included  in  these  limitations ;  and  I  think  it  goes  on  to  say  that 
they  are  not  contract-laborers  or  contract- coolies. 

Q.  Or  criminals  ? — A.  Or  criminals.  We  can  produce  one  of  those 
certificates  for  the  men.  It  has  a  heading  ;  and  then  perhaps  under  it 
the  name  of  eight  passengers  ;  giving  the  names  and  occupation  and 
where  they  came  from.  The  occupation  is  usually  laborers ;  and  the 
consul  certifies  that  they  are  not  prohibited  under  any  of  these  acts. 
The  certificate  is  full  enough  to  cover  it ;  so  that  the  men  are  accom- 
panied with  a  certificate  in  the  same  manner  as  the  women  are. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  You  make  no  examination  other  than  the  mere  certificate?  You 
take  that  as  conclusive  evidence  that  they  come  within  the  law  % — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  make  no  examination  beyond  the  certificate  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  man  having  that  certificate  you  permit  to  land? — A.  We  do 
not  go  as  far  as  that.  The  women  we  can  compare  with  the  photo- 
graphs. 

Q.  lam  not  speaking  of  the  women. — A.  If  the  certificate  is  for  a 
thousand  men,  and  the  same  number  of  men  as  the  consul's  certificate 
calls  for  arrive,  we  permit  them  to  land. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  Suppose  he  should  authorize  a  thousand  to  land  and  twelve  hun- 
dred were  on  board  1 — A.  We  would  retain  them  on  board. 
Q.  Which  ?— A.  The  two  hundred. 
Q.  Which  two  hundred  ?— A.  The  last  two  hundred. 
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Q.  Do  they  bring  Kieir  certificates  with  them  ? — A.  We  cannot  tell 
which  is  which. 

Q.  Then  the  officers  here  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact  that 
they  are  the  ones  which  are  properly  sent  on  board  ? — A.  No  ;  we  can- 
not tell  as  to  the  men. 

Q.  If  they  should  give  a  thousand  certificates  to  a  thousand  laborers 
or  respectable  people  in  China,  and  a  thousand  others  who  were  crim- 
inals should  get  on  board,  either  in  harbor  or  at  high  sea,  you  could  not 
tell  them  ? — A.  No,  we  could  not  tell ;  but  under  the  Page  law,  if  any  gen- 
tleman should  come  down  and  poiut  out  any  criminals,  we  should  cer- 
tainly hold  them.     That  has  never  been  done. 

Q.  Can  you  find  out  how  a  gentleman  would  go  down  and  make  a 
statement  of  a  criminal  on  board,  that  being  the  first  information  of 
their  arrival,  there  being  no  telegraph  between  here  and  China? — A.  I 
do  not  see  how  some  people  can  say  that  they  are  all  criminals.  I  do  not 
see  how  they  can  find  that  out. 

Q.  Do  the  people  say  that? — A.  I  have  heard  it  stated. 

Q.  By  whom  ? — A.  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  the  papers. 

Q.  In  what  papers? — A.  In  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
commission,  I  think, 

Q.  That  they  are  all  criminals? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  there  are  criminals 
arriving — not  that  they  are  all  criminals,  perhaps.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  further  answer  to  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Pixley,  as  to  what 
we  do  when  the  number  of  passengers  arriving  here  is  in  excess  of  pas- 
sengers permitted  by  the  certificate  of  the  consul.  The  only  thing  we 
can  do  when  there  is  apparently  an  excess  of  passengers  is  to  measure 
the  vessel  to  see  if  there  is  an  excess  over  and  above  what  the  vessel  is 
allowed  to  carry.  We  have  measured  every  ship  that  arrived  here  un- 
der these  circumstances,  and  if  the  vessel  has  more  passengers  aboard 
than  she  has  a  right  under  the  United  States  laws  to  carry,  we  report 
the  vessel  for  fiue;  and  the  vessel  has  been  proceeded  against  in  every 
case  and  fines  imposed.  To  that  extent  we  have  suppressed  immigra- 
tion in  that  manner. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  Chinese  immigration  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  am  called  upon  to  give  any  opinion  at  all  in  this  case. 

Q.  Yes,  you  are. — A.  Not  at  all. 
•  Q.  That  is  what  we  have  been  examining.  It  is  stated  that  none  but 
the  dissolute  and  vile  here  are  in  favor  of  inhibiting  Chinese  immigra- 
tion, and  we  have  asked  the  opinion  of  almost  every  witness,  and  a  great 
many  have  been  biought  in  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  their 
opinions  upon  the  advisability  or  otherwise  of  Chinese  immigration. 
Now,  I  ask  you  what  is  your  opinion  ? — A.  My  opinion  is  that  excess- 
ive Chinese  immigration  should  be  stopped,  or  suppressed.  There  are 
Chinese  merchants  here  who  are,  I  believe,  honest  business  men,  and 
they  are  a  benefit  to  the  country,  but  there  is  a  class  of  coolies  which 
come  here  which  might  be  prevented  by  the  United  States  consul,  and 
which  never  should  come,  but  ought  to  be  prohibited.  That  kind  of 
immigration  ought  to  be  stopped.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that. 
You  can  see  this  class  as  you  go  about  the  streets.  They  are  a  sort  of 
wild  race  of  Tartars.  To  bring  them  is  like  introducing  savages  here. 
But  still,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  class  of  merchants  who 
come  from  Hong-Kong  and  Canton,  who  are  generally  found  in  what  is 
called  Young- wo  Company,  who  are  a  very  different  set  of  men. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  immigration  is  the  kind  you  think  ought 
to  be  prohibited  ? — A.  It  is  the  largest  portion  of  it.    I  judge  from 
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seeing  them.  I  see  them  come  off  the  ship,  and  they  are  just  a  wild 
horde.  In  other  words,  if  Chinese  immigration  was  restricted  by  proper 
regulations,  I  do  not  see  any  harm  in  it. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  That  is  just  what  we  are  doing.  You  have  a  false  impression 
when  you  suppose  that  the  movement  is  to  prevent  Chinese  immigra- 
tion ;  it  is  to  regulate  and  restrain  it. — A.  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere 
with  this  business  at  all,  but  you  insisted  upon  my  opinion  and  I  gave 
it. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  You  say  the  Page  law  went  into  effect  in  March,  1875  ? — A.  About 
August,  1875.  About  that  time  the  collector  addressed  a  letter  to  me 
requiring  me  to  enforce  the  Page  law. 

Q.  Was  not  public  opinion  here,  about  that  time,  very  much  aroused 
on  the  Chinese  question,  and  did  not  the  Chinese  merchants  here  tele 
graph  back  to  stop  the  prodigious  incoming  of  their  people? — A.  The 
event  that  you  speak  of  was  some  six  months  after  that. 

Q.  After  August,  1875  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  after  we  commenced  to  en- 
force this  law.  We  commenced  to  enforce  the  law  very  soon  after  it 
was  passed.  It  was  just  about  the  time  of  the  election  when  we  com- 
menced to  enforce  it  at  the  request  of  Congressman  Page.  He  came  to 
the  custom-house  and  pointed  out  the  law  to  us.  He  said,  "  Here,  Con- 
gress has  passed  this  law,  and  you  are  neglecting  to  carry  it  out."  We 
had  no  copy  of  it  at  that  time.  He  procured  it  for  us,  and  we  consulted 
together  and  concluded  to  enforce  it,  without  any  public  opinion  at  all. 
The  event  that  you  speak  of  was  some  five  or  six  months  afterward. 

Q.  I  am  glad  to  understand  that.  Your  judgment  is  that  this  is  an 
efficient  and  beneficial  law  ? — A.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
"  Q.  How  long  do  I  understand  that  you  have  been  here"? — A.  Twenty- 
five  years. 

Q.  Have  you  a  general  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  condition  of  the 
Chinese  in  this  city  ? — A.  I  think  I  have. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  are  working,  industrious  men,  or  what 
proportion  are  idlers  and  vagabonds  ? — A.  I  do  not  quite  understand 
the  question. 

Q.  Taking  the  whole  body  of  Chinese*  immigrants,  what  proportion 
of  them  are  industrious  working-people  after  they  get  here,  taking  the 
males;  or  how  many  of  them  are  idlers  and  vagabonds  who  are  not  work- 
ing-people % — A.  Do  you  mean  by  vagabonds  persons  who  are  depend- 
ent upon  others  to  support  them  % 

Q.  Those  you  understand  as  vagabonds,  who  do  not  work,  who  do 
not  get  an  honest  living  by  labor.  What  proportion  of  those  who  come 
here  are  industrious  working-people,  and  what  proportion  are  idlers  % — 
A.  I  think  the  proportion  is  the  same  as  among  white  people.  That  is 
the  best  answer  I  can  give.  One  great  evil  in  this  country  is  the  per- 
mitting of  a  large  number  of  Chinese  to  live  upon  a  small  space  of 
ground.  That  is  a  mistake.  They  ought  to  be  compelled  by  law  to 
separate  and  to  take  space  to  live  in  the  same  as  white  people  do.  In 
other  words  they  ought  to  conform  to  the  habits  of  white  people,  of 
Americans,  and  not  to  bring  here  their  Chinese  customs.  The  Japanese 
come  here  and  adopt  our  habits ;  they  live  as  wedo ;  they  dress  in  our  cos- 
tume, and  there  is  scarcely  any  prejudice  against  them  ;  whereas  the 
Chinese  come  here  and  bring  their  Chinese  costumes  and  manners  and 
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ways  of  living,  and  they  do  not  make  desirable  citizens  on  that  ac- 
count. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Regarding  the  importation  of  goods  from  China,  are  the  Chinese 
large  importers  %  I  mean  in  numbers.  For  instance,  Americans,  I  think, 
all  import  through  importing  merchants ;  but  I  am  informed  that  the  Chi- 
nese, as  a  rule,  import,  each  for  himself,  a  great  many  small  invoices. 
I  do  not  know  enough  about  the  working  of  the  custom-house  to  know 
whether  it  passes  through  your  hands. — A.  To  some  extent  it  does  ;  but 
that  is  not  true ;  they  do  not  each  import  for  himself.  The  Chinese 
merchants  import,  and  the  Chinese  use  imported  goods.  The  invoice 
never  comes  to  me  at  all. 
By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  The  Page  bill,  so  called,  was  approved  the  3d  of  March,  1875? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  commence  to  enforce  it  until  the  11th  of 
August,  1875 1 — A.  Not  until  some  time  in  August. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  enforce  it  ? — A.  We  had  no  copy  of  the  law. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  get  a  copy  of  the  laws 
in  reference  to  the  revenue  department  of  this  country  or  the  custom- 
house service  until  six  or  seven  months  after  they  are  passed  ? — A.  No, 
sir  ;  I  say  we  do;  but  your  question  is,  "  Do  I  understand  you  that  you 
do  not  get  a  copy  of  the  revenue  laws  ?"    This  is  not  a  revenue  law. 

Q.  It  is  a  law  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  custom-house  ? — A.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  never  notified  that  law  to  us  until  about  the 
time  we  attempted  to  enforce  it.  Any  law  in  "reference  to  customs  is 
printed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  sent  to  us  immediately  ; 
but  this  law  was  not  sent  to  us,  and  our  attention  was  not  called  to  it 
until  Mr.  Page  came  himself. 

Q.  I  supposed  the  attention  of  the  collector  of  the  port  was  galled  to 
every  law  which  prevailed  for  him  to  perform  his  duties  ? — A.  You 
would  be  surprised  to  know  that  laws  are  passed  and  enforced  before 
we  ever  hear  of  them  here  in  San  Francisco,  except  by  telegraph. 

Q.  You  commenced  to  enforce  this  law  before  the  last  election  ?— A. 
That  is  about  the  time.    Senator  Sargent  has  sometimes  sent  us  copies 
of  the  laws,  and  that  is  the  only  way  we  have  found  them  out  until 
some  time  after  they  have  passed. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  began  to  enforce  the  Page  law  as  soon  as  you  got  a  copy  of  it  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  did. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Was  it  not  necessary  that  Mr.  Bailey  should  have  a  copy  in  China  I 
— A.  It  was  necessary. 

Q.  How  could  you  enforce  it  until  sixty  or  ninety  days  after  it  passed? 
— A.  We  could  not.  The  way  we  enforced  it  before  we  got  the  certi- 
ficates from  the  consul  was  this :  We  retained  the  women  on  board  to 
see  if  complaints  were  made.  Before  this  law  was  passed  the  commis- 
sioner of  immigration  of  the  State  attempted  to  enforce  a  similar  State 
law,  and  they  had  Eev.  Mr.  Gibson  there  to  act  as  a  Chinese  interpreter, 
and  some  one  else,  I  forget  who  he  was.  Every  woman  was  brought  up 
before  the  commissioner  of  immigration,  and.  all  sorts  of  questions 
asked  in  reference  to  her  previous  character,  what  she  came  here  for, 
where  she  lived,  and  who  her  relatives  were,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Those  who  did  not  give  satisfactory  answers  were  retained  on  board. 
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It  was  the  result  of  such  an  investigation  as  that  which  led  to  the  arrest 
of,  I  think,  two  hundred  women  off  the  steamer  Japan.     Finally  one  of 
the  cases  went  to  the  supreme  court,  and  that  court  decided  that  the 
State  could  not  interfere  in  that  business. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Twenty-three  were  arrested  ? — A.  Were  there  only  twenty-three  H 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  guess  two  hundred  arrived  at  that  time  ;  of  course 
after  they  had  passed  off  the  steamer  I  did  not  know  anything  about 
them. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  What  assistance  did  you  get  from  the  Chinese  merchants  to  stop 
this  immigration  at  that  time  1 — A.  We  always  had  their  sympathy, 
and  they  always  brought  us  any  information  in  reference  to  the  matter. 

Q.  They  did  all  they  could  to  help  you ? — A.  Everything  they  could; 
and  on  one  occasion,  before  we  were  accustomed  to  get  these  certificates, 
I  had  one  of  the  merchants  with  me  on  board  the  steamer  whenever  they 
arrived  to  act  as  interpreter  and  to  give  us  information  of  those  people. 
There  are  some  of  those  merchants  whom  I  believe  to  be  honest,  and 
who  would  tell  me  just  what  was  the  truth. 

Bev.  Otis  Gibson  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Question.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Answer.  I  am  a  clergyman,  a 
Methodist  minister. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  any  particular  institution  here  ? — A.  I 
am  connected  with  the  mission  to  the  Chinese  on  this  coast.  I  have 
charge  of  the  missions  of  the  Methodist  Church  on  this  coast. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here  ? — A.  Eight  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  charge  of  the  mission  ? — A.  All  the 
time  siu^e  I  came  here. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  ministry  f — A.  Since  1854. 

Q.  Have  you  resided  in  China  ? — A.  Ten  years.  I  went  to  China  in 
1855  and  returned  in  18G5. 

Q.  In  what  parts  of  China  have  you  resided  *l — A.  I  lived  at  Fuhchau 
and  visited  nearly  all  the  ports  on  the  coast  then  open,  and  some  places 
in  the  interior. 

Q.  In  what  province  is  Fuhchau  1 — A.  In  the  Fuh  Kien  province. 

Q.  What  distance  is  Fuhchau  from  Hong-Kong? — A.  About  half- 
way between  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai. 

Q.  What  opportunities  did  you  have  there  of  knowing  the  habits, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  people  of  China  ? — A.  I  lived  among  them, 
studied  their  language,  and  became  conversant  with  the  common  people 
and  with  the  merchants.  For  some  six  months,  during  the  settlement  of 
a  very  great  and  difficult  riot,  I  was  the  interpreter  for  the  American 
consul,  who  was  a  young  man  and  had  lately  come  there.  In  fact  I  did 
all  the  business  of  the  consulate  at  that  time  during  my  connection  with 
it,  so  that  I  came  in  contact  with  many  of  the  officials. 

Q.  Were  you  in  intercourse  with  all  classes  of  society  there  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so  ;  all  classes. 

Q.  Were  you  able  to  converse  in  their  own  language  with  them  % — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  in  the  Fuh  Kien  dialect  of  Fuh  Chau.  . 

Q.  Over  what  extent  of  country  would  that  dialect  enable  you  to 
converse  with  them  % — A.  It  is  the  leading  dialect  of  the  whole  prov- 
ince, some  25,000,000  people,  perhaps.  They  cannot  all  understand  this 
Fuh  Kien  dialect,  however.    It  is  not  understood  in  Canton  at  all. 
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Q.  That  is  the  spoken  dialect? — A.  The  spoken  dialect  of  the  Full 
I  Kien  district  is  not  understood  in  Canton. 

Q.  Is  the  written  language  understood  all  over  the  province  ? — A.  It 
is  the  same  through  all  the  land. 

Q.  Through  the  whole  of  China? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Since  I  came  here  I 
have  been  obliged  to  learn  this  dialect  so  far  as  able. 

Q.  What  dialect  is  spoken  among  the  Chinese  here  ? — A.  We  call  it 
the  Canton  dialect.  The  people  who  come  from  the  country  a  few  hun- 
dred miles  from  Canton  generally  have  a  somewhat  different  dialect. 
We  commonly  speak  of  them  as  the  Sam-yup  and  the  Se-yup.  The  Sam- 
yup  is  the  city  dialect,  the  leading  and  controlling  dialect,  and  three- 
fifths  of  the  people  here  speak  the  Se-yup.  The  laboring  people  here  are 
ij  largely  of  that  class. 

Q.  Are  they  able  to  understand  each  other  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  they  can 
1  understand  each  other,  but  not  so  readily  quite  as  they  can  understand 
their  own  people. 

Q.  What  opportunities  have  you  had  of  intercourse  with  the  Chinese 
people  here? — A.  1  have  had  constant  intercourse  with  them  all  the 
time  for  eight  years. 

Q.  With  all  classes  of  that  people  ? — A.  With  all  who  were  here. 

Q.  With  all  classes  who  were  here  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  prepared  any  answers  to  the  interrogatories  proposed 
by  the  commission? — A.  I  have  prepared  a  statement  involving  most 
of  the  questions,  I  think,  which  I  shall  read  if  you  wish  me  to  do  so. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Gray,  just  taken? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Are  you  conversant  with  the  action  taken  in  reference  to  sending 
back  these  prostitutes  ? — A.  1  knew  something  about  these  matters. 

Q.  These  twenty-three  referred  to?  I  think  a  large  number  at  one 
time  were  sent  back?— A.  Noue  of  those  twenty-three  at  that  time 
were  sent  back.     On  another  occasion  I  sent  back  ten. 

Q.  Who  furnished  the  money  to  pay  their  passage  back  ? — A.  I 
will  state  that,  on  the  arrival  of  a  steamer  here,  the  police  authori- 
ties corraled,  as  we  say  in  this  country,  a  number  of  these  women, 
and  sent  for  me  to  come  down  and  ask  them  certain  questions.  I 
went  down  and  asked  them  where  they  came  from  and  why,  who 
were  their  parents,  and  if  they  had  any  friends  here,  &c. ;  if  they 
wished  to  remain  or  go  back,  what  their  business  was,  and  many 
questions  of  that  kind.  The  result  was  that  out  of  the  whole  num- 
ber there  were  ten  who  said  they  had  been  kidnapped  or  forced  to 
come  here  and  wished  to  go  back.  The  police  authorities  sent  them 
up  to  the  mission -house.  I  did  not  go  down  myself,  but  I  sent  a 
China  boy  down  to  the  Chinese  merchants  to  tell  them  that  I  had 
ten  women  who  wished  to  go  back  to  China,  who  said  thev  had  been 
brought  here  against  their  will,  and  I  had  no  money  to  send  them 
back.  These  merchants  had  said  frequently  that  they  would  be  glad 
to  send  back  all  the  Chinese  women  of  that  class.  On  this  occasion 
they  sent  all  the  money  necessary  and  more.  I  have  some  money 
now  in  my  hands  to  their  credit.  These  women  needed  between  $250 
and  $100,  and  several  of  them  brought  that  sum  down.  I  have  the 
certificate  of  Mr.  Bailey,  the  consul,  iu  regard  to  the  reception  of 
these  women  and  the  distribution  of  the  money.  I  think  nearly  all 
the  authority  and  knowledge  about  the  Chinese  women  being  sent 
back  has  come  through  my  assistance  and  influence  in  this  city. 
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By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  Were  they  sent  back  simply  because  they  had  been  kidnapped  ? — 
A.  Because  of  their  statements  that  they  were  deceived  in  coming 
here  and  wished  to  go  back. 

Q.  Not  because  they  were  lewd  women? — A.  No,  sir;  we  had  no 
right  to  send  them  back.  It  would  be  simply  a  voluntary  matter  on 
their  part. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  lewd  women  $ — 
A.  I  presume  some  of  them  were.  A  large  part  of  the  women  who 
come  here  are  brought  here  for  that  purpose.  I  do  not  know  whether 
my  statement  will  transgress  the  statement  of  fact  entirely.  It  will 
all  be  what  I  suppose  to  be  true,  but  it  will  not  be  all  in  question 
and  answer,  that  is,  the  same  kind  of  testimony  as  the  committee  has 
been  listening  to. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  large  and  rapid  influx  of  im- 
migration from  any  foreign  country  whatever.  I  believe  that  at  times 
the  immigration  both  from  Europe  and  Asia  has  been  stimulated  to  an 
unhealthy  degree ;  that  is,  it  has  at  times  been  too  rapid  for  the  best 
good  of  this  country.  I  believe  that  European  immigrants  are  admit- 
ted to  full  citizenship  too  soon  after  coming  here.  I  believe  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  European  immigration  so.  rapidly  admitted  to  citizenship 
and  the  right  of  suffrage  is  more  dangerous  to  the  institutions  and  pros- 
perity of  this  country  than  is  the  smaller  and  better- regulated  immigra- 
tion from  Asia. 

As  to  the  objection  against  the  Chinese,  that  they  depreciate  the  value 
of  real  estate,  it  is  well  known  in  this  city  and  on  this  coast,  that  the 
Chinese  everywhere  pay  high  rents  and  pay  promptly.  An  increase  in 
any  city  of  a  population  paying  high  rents  must,  of  necessity,  increase 
the  demand  for  and  the  price  of  real  estate.  The  Chinese  of  this  city 
pay  more  than  $1,000,000  annually  in  rents  alone,  and  the  white  people 
continue  to  inhabit  houses  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  before  they  sold 
or  rented  to  Chinamen. 

As  to  Chinese  cheap  labor,  the  fact  is,  and  all  testimony  goes  to  show 
it,  that  in  California  we  have  no  cheap  labor  as  compared  with  the  East- 
ern States.  The  presence  of  the  Chinese  has  reduced  the  exorbitant 
price  of  labor  which  prevailed  in  the  early  days  of  our  history,  and  by 
this  means  they  have  opened  industries,  cheapened  products,  and  made 
it  possible  for  poor  white  men  to  come  here  with  their  families  and  live 
and  thrive.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that,  at  the  present  time  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  spite  of  a  peculiar  cry  about  the  evils  of  Chinese  labor,  labor 
for  industrious  white  men  is  as  abundant,  if  not  more  abundant,  wages 
are  as  high,  if  not  higher,  and  living  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  and  the. 
general  condition  of  the  white  laboring  classes  is  as  good,  if  not  better, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  world.  You 
might  instance  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  New  York — where,  in  one  of  these 
cities,  some  30,000  people  are  said  to  have  marched  in  procession  with 
torches  and  transparencies  and  mottoes,  "  Bread  or  blood,"  demanding 
work  of  the  mayor.  No  such  Cry  has  ever  been  heard  in  our  streets  on 
this  coast. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that,  two  or  three  years  ago,  there  was  a  demand  on 
the  city  authorities  here  by  some  thousands  of  people  for  work  ? — A.  No 
particular  cry  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  known  here.  There  was  a  time 
when  there  was  a  little  furore  and  excitement  here. 

Q.  Were  there  not  several  thousand  people  who  marched  through  the 
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city  and  demanded  work  of  the  authorities  here  ? — A.  It  was  not  at  a 
time  of  great  destitution.  There  were  other  causes  that  produced  the 
excitement. 

Q.  Was  not  there  a  demand  for  work  and  a  procession  of  exactly  the 
same  kind  as  that  which  you  refer  to  in  New  York  City,  an  organized 
movement  of  the  laboring  classes  demanding  work  in  the  same  way  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  so  understand  it.  I  am  not  particularly  conversant  with 
that  movement,  however;  it  was  very  soon  after  I  came  here.  Cheap 
labor  makes  cheap  products,  cheap  living.  To  illustrate :  With  flour 
at  $50  per  barrel,  wages  $10  per  day,  five  days'  work  will  buy  a  barrel 
of  flour;  with  flour  at  $0  per  barrel,  wages,  $2  per  day,  three  days' 
work  will  buy  the  same  barrel.  This  labor-conflict  in  California,  in  my 
estimation,  as  a  general  question,  is  simply  and  only  a  much-needed  and 
healthy  competition  between  the  Chinaman  and  the  Irishman.  The 
Irishman  has  a  vote,  and  so  some  aspiring  politicians  are  on  his  side, 
but  all  the  industries  of  the  State,  all  the  capital  of  the  State  looking- 
for  investment  in  industrial  pursuits,  demand  this  competition  of  labor 
as  an  indispensable  element  of  investment,  of  development,  and  success. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  by  that  statement  to  imply  that  all  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  industrial  pursuits  of  this  State  and  all  the  capital 
here  demand  this  great  Chinese  immigration  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  make  that  statement  ? — A.  I  mean  exactly 
what  I  said,  precisely.  As 'a  general  statement,  (there  may  be  excep- 
tions as  there  are  to  all  general  statements,  but  the  exceptions  will  be 
few  compared  to  the  whole,)  I  believe  that  all  the  industries  of  the 
State,  all  the  capital  of  this  State  looking  for  investment  in  industrial 
pursuits,  demand  this  competition  of  labor  as  an  indispensable  element 
of  investment,  of  development,  and  of  success. 

Q.  When  you  say  industries,  do  you  mean  the  men  who  carry  on  in- 
dustries ?  When  you  say  capital,  do  you  mean  the  men  who  own  the 
capital  *  When  you  say  there  is  this  demand  for  an  influx  of  Chinese, 
do  you  mean  that  the  men  who  control  these  things  demand  it? — A.  I 
mean  as  a  question  of  political  economy  in  this  State,  the  industries  of 
this  State,  as  such,  and  the  capital  of  this  State,  as  such,  generally  de- 
mand this  competition  at  the  present  time,  and  has  done  so  all  along,  or 
else  it  will  not  invest. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  state  as  your  opinion  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  the  industries  and  capital  of  this  State  that  this  influx*  should 
continue,  not  that  the  men  who  control  these  things  are  so  universally 
of  your  opinion  ? — A.  I  am  not  saying  anything  about  the  men  who  con- 
trol the  industries  and  the  capital. 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion  f — A.  Certainly,  my  opinion. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  it  was  your  opinion,  or  whether  you 
state  that  all  the  capitalists  engaged  in  industries  here  were  of  this 
opinion  ? — A.  Capital  has  no  intelligence.  When  I  speak  of  capital 
and  industries,  I  speak  of  persons  who  regulate  and  control  capital  and 
industries.  Capital  and  industries  in  this  State  would  not  invest  in  in- 
dustrial pursuits  in  the  State  if  it  were  not  for  the  presence  of  Chinese 
to  compete  with  white  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  men  who  control  the  capital  and  in- 
dustries of  this  State  are  of  the  opinion  that,  without  the  Chinese,  they 
could  not  carry  on  their  industries  ? — A.  I  know  nothing  about  their 
opinion,  as  such ;  I  know  by  their  conduct.  Capital  does  not  invest 
without  this  labor  to  compete  with  other  labor. 

Q.  Is  there  no  capital  invested  in  this  State  otherwise  ?  Are  there 
not  enormous  amounts  of  capital  invested  in  this  city  with  which  China- 
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men  have  nothing  to  do  ? — A.  That  may  be,  but  Chinese  make  it  pos- 
sible to  invest  capital. 

Q.  That  comes  back  again  to  your  opinion. — A.  It  is  all  my  opinion 
that  I  state. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  are  testifying  that  that  is  the  opinion 
of  those  who  control  capital  and  labor ;  if  not,  but  if  it  is  merely  your 
own  opinion,  I  think  you  have  a  right  to  give  your  opinion. — A.  I  think 
the  statement  very  clear. 

Q.  It  is  clear  with  this  explanation. — A.  If  you  ask  me  to  state  what 
is  the  opinion  of  different  men  in  this  State,  I. would  not  know  their  opin- 
ions until  I  should  see  them.  I  only  know  by  their  conduct.  I  only  know 
the  opinion  of  capitalists  by  the  streams  thai  capital  takes.  To  illustrate : 
I  know  an  instance  in  this  city  of  a  gentleman  who  proposed  to  invest 
largely  in  a  certain  manufacturing  enterprise.  Before  he  determined  to 
do  so,  he  inquired  the  price  of  white  labor  and  the  price  of  the  product 
that  he  should  manufacture,  and  found  he  could  not  invest  his  money. 
He  then  inquired  how  much  Chinese  labor  would  cost,  and  he  found,  if 
he  would  bring  in  a  part  of  Chinese  labor  and  a  part  of  white  labor,  he 
could  manufacture  with  some  profit.  He  went  into  the  business,  but  he 
would  not  have  gone  into  it  if  the  Chinese  had  not  been  here.  I  think 
the  same  thing  is  true  generally.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  the  statement. 
This  competition  in  this  city  and  this  country,  however,  is  limited  to  a 
few  of  the  lighter  and  slower  industries.  The  Chinamen  make  overalls 
and  slippers  and  shoes  and  cigars  and  shirts,  &c,  but  no  overalls  or  slip- 
pers for  the  trade  were  made  in  this  country  until  the  Chinamen  made 
them.  The  Chinamen  do  no  labor  upon  the  public  works  of  the  city — 
the  grading,  paving,  and  repairing  of  the  streets  in  our  cities,  or  in  this 
city  at  least,  nor  upon  any  of  the  public  buildings  of  our  State.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  there  are  no  Chinese  house-carpenters,  nor  brick-layers, 
nor  painters,  nor  plumbers,  nor  glaziers,  nor  blacksmiths,  nor  foundery- 
men,  no  Chinese  printers,  nor  book-binders,  nor  tailors,  nor  milliners,  nor 
mantua-makers,  no  bankers  or  insurance  agents,  no  commission-mer- 
chants of  American  or  European  goods.  They  offer  no  competition  to 
our  lawyers,  nor  to  doctors,  preachers,  school-teachers,  nor  to  any  pro- 
fession whatever.  Instead  of  driving  any  of  these  mentioned  laborers 
or  professions  from  the  field,  the  presence  and  labor  of  the  Chinese  have 
opened  up  industries  which  have  certainly  stimulated  the  demand  for 
such  white  laborers  and  professional  men  as  I  have  mentioned.  As  to 
the  charge  that  the  Chinese  have  taken  employment  from  our  women  and 
girls,  there  may  be  single  instances  of  that  kind,  but  as  a  general  charge 
it  is  not  true.  House-servants,  sewing-women,  and  laundry-work  are  as 
well  paid  in  San  Francisco  as  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Chicago. 
I  had  an  experience  of  this  kind.  My  wife  dismissed  a  Chinese  boy 
whom  she  was  paying  $16  a  month,  and  took  a  girl  into  the  house  who 
came  from  the  East,  where  she  had  been  working  on  a  dairy-farm  at  two 
dollars  a  week,  milking  cows  summer  and  winter,  and  doing  general 
house- work.  The  girl  was  permitted  to  have  as  good  a  room  as  my  own 
daughter,  and  well  furnished;  she  ate  at  the  table,  and  had  her  time  to 
do  her  own  work;  she  staid  with  us  about  a  year,  and  left  us  simply  be- 
cause she  thought  she  could  do  better  at  sewing- work. 

Ey  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  What  wages  did  you  pay  her? — A.  Sixteen  dollars  a  month,  the 

same  as  we  paid  the  boy,  but  she  had  this  advantage :  She  ate  at  the 

table  with  the  family  and  was  treated  as  one  of  the  family.    I  have  that 

experience  in  this  matter.    It  is  objected  to  the  Chinese  population  that 
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tbey  do  not  learn  our  language,  do  not  attend  our  schools.  The  fact  is 
they  are  taxed  to  support  our  schools  but  are  peremptorily  refused  ad- 
mission to  their  privileges.  I,  myself,  applied  to  the  school  department 
of  this  city  in  behalf  of  an  intelligent  Chinaman  who  wished  to  be  ad- 
mitted, but  the  application  was  refused  on  account  of  race  prejudice. 

There  are  many  young. children  in  Chinatown,  but  neither  the  State 
nor  the  city  is  providing  any  schools  for  their  education. 

But  many  of  the  Chinese  are  learning  something  of  our  language. 
There  are  about  750  average  attendants  upon  the  various  evening  mis- 
sion schools  and  private  classes  in  the  State,  involving  a  roll-call  of 
about  2,500.  There  are  about  1,000  average  attendants  upon  the  various 
Sabbath- schools,  involving  a  roll-call  of  about  3,000.  These  are  all  study- 
ing the  English  language.  This,  too,  in  a  population  composed  mostly  of 
adults,  industrious  working  young  men. 

Besides  these  there  are  thousands  learning  our  language  in  families 
as  family  servants.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  we  have  no  other  foreign 
immigration,  that,  with  so  little  encouragement,  makes  equal  efforts  to 
learn  our  language,  laws,  and  customs.  Go  into  almost  any  Chinese 
store  in  this  city,  and  we  are  sure  to  find  one  or  two  persons  who  can 
converse  in  the  English  language  sufficiently  to  transact  business  with 
our  people.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  circumstances  which 
have  surrounded  them  in  this  country,  and  the  short  time  the  Chinese 
have  been  here,  the  wonder  is  not  that  they  know  so  little,  but  that  they 
know  so  much  of  our  language.  A  young  man,  a  son  of  a  Chinese 
merchant,  who  has  attended  our  mission  for  two  and  a  half  years  has 
just  been  admitted  to  Napa  Collegiate  Institute,  in  this  State,  and  is 
doing  well.  Of  his  own  free  choice,  and  with  the  full  consent  of  his 
:  father,  the  young  man  cut  off  his  queue  and  adopted  the  full  American 
t  dress.  He  Is  doing  well  in  his  studies,  and  has  the  respect  and  good 
will  of  his  teachers  and  fellow-students.  There  are  hundreds  of  other 
I  young  men  anxious  to  do  this  same  thing,  but  want  of  money  prevents 
their  doing  so.  Very  great  changes  are  taking  place  in  this  respect 
among  the  young  Chinamen  in  this  country. 

If  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  the  elective  franchise  depended  solely 
upon  a  knowledge  of  our  language,  laws,  and  customs,  and  a  good 
character  as  regards  intelligence,  industry,  and  morals,  quite  a  mumber 
of  Chinese  would  soon  ask  for  naturalization  papers,  and  have  a  right 
to  them. 

The  fact  that  there  are  now  in  our  Eastern  colleges  and  schools  be- 
tween one  and  two  hundred  Chinese  youths  supported  and  schooled  by 
the  Chinese  government  indicates  a  strong  national  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  our  language,  customs,  and  principles  of  government. 
The  example  of  the  government  in  this  matter  is  not  lost  upon  the 
j  people. 

As  to  the  general  morals  of  the  Chinese,  the  civilization  of  China  is 
lower  than  the  Christian  civilization  of  our  country.    The  standard  and 
practice  of  morality  by  the  Chinese  people  is  not  equal  to  the  standard 
and  practice  of  those  who  accept  the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  their  rule  of 
practice.     But  the  standard  of  Chinese  morals  is  higher  and  better 
than  that  of  any  other  heathen  nation  in  all  the  world.     They  are  very 
fond  of  their  children.     They  have  profound  respect  for  age  and  expe- 
dience.   They  are  great  traders,  and  have  the  reputation  in  all  the  world 
of  being  as  honest  and  reliable  in  commercial  and  business  transac- 
i  tions  as  are  the  peoples  with  whom  they  have  traded.    Even  here  in 
San  Francisco  it  is  true,  in  spite  of  the  cry  against  them,  that  the 
26  c  i 
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Chinese  have  the  reputation  of  paying  promptly  their  rents,  taxes,  an 
debts, 

The  charge  of  immorality  brought  against  the  Chinese  in  this  country, 
may  be  brought,  with  almost  if  not  quite  equal  force,  against  most  of 
the  European  immigration,  whether  the  specific  charge  be  drunkenness, 
profanity,  fighting  and  quarreling,  gambling,  or  prostitution.  The 
same  labor  that  has  lately  been  bestowed  in -ferreting  out  the  vices  of 
the  30,000  Chinese  in  this  city,  if  bestowed  in  special  efforts  to  ferret] 
out  the  vices  of  30,000  immigrants  from  Europe  of  the  common  labor- 
ing classes,  would  produce  a  chapter  of  crime,  vices,  and  misery  quite 
equal  to  that  presented  against  the  Chinese.  Indeed,  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  some  of  the  chief  manipulators  of  this  anti-Chinese 
excitement  are  themselves  guilty  of  the  very  vices  which  they  charge 
against  the  Chinese,  such  as  gambling,  prostitution,  aud  incapacity  to 
hold  office  in  this  republican  government. 

The  charge  that  Chinese  prostitutes  are  demoralizing  our  boys,  if  true 
to  any  extent,  is  a  sad  comment  upon  our  boasted  superiority;  upon  the 
parents  of  the  boys,  and  a  ?n  municipal  authorities,  who,  knowing 
of  the  existence  of  the  evil,  permit  the  abominable  business  to  go  ou 
without  let  or  hinderance. 

But  there  is  one  very  important  and  material  consideration  in  < 
tion  with  this  matter  of  demoralizing  our  boys  -that  ought  not  - 
overlooked;   that  is  this:  there  are  more  liquor-saloons   and  liqui 
groceries  in  this  city  and  in  this  country  than  rbere  are  Chinese  proi 
tutes  in  this  city  and  country.     11  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  all  Ih  :t     b<... 
who  visit  Chinese  prostitutes  take  their  first  lessons  of  demoraliz  itiojjj 
in  some  one  of  the  3,000  whisky- saloons  or  liquor-groceries  lie*  n«<  i! 
this  Christian   municipality,  kept   mostly  and   patronized    ! 
immigrants  from  Europe.     The  same  class  of  demoralized  boys  ac 
qu.te  as  large  a  proportion  is  found  in  all  our  Eastern  cities,  wh era 
Chinese  prostitution  is  not  known.     San  Francisco  has  a  large  army  o! 
promising  boys  and  girls  who  scorn  the  taste  of  liquor  as  they  d< 
embraces  of  Chinese  prostitutes.     Oi  these  hoys  and  girls  we  are  jn  rij 
proud.     If  they  are  not  first  poisoned   with  liquor  they  will  never  be 
found  in  consort  with  Chinese  prostitutes.    The  statement  has 
made  that  the  Chinese  fill  our  prisons,  jails,  hospitals,  aud  asylums 
the  facts  as  shown  by  official  reports  do  not  exactly  sustain  the  cha  gej 
In  the  State  prison  a  larger  percent,  of  Chinese  criminals  is  found  than 
of  the  whites,  but  the  comparison  is  made  as  between   the  Chinese  on 
the  one  hand  and  all  the  whites,  including  American-born,  on  the  othei 
hand.     This  1  consider  not  a  lair  way  to  estimate  the  per  cent.     Itij 
well  known  that  a  much  larger  per  cent,  of  crime,  vice,  an*!  misery  i| 
found  among  the  immigrants  from   Europe  than  among  nutive-bonj 
Amei  icans.     It  will  only  be  fair  to  compare-  the  statistics  of  crime,  vice* 
and  pauperism  among  the  Chinese  immigrants  in  this  country  with  thl 
statistics  of  crime,  vice,  and  pauperism  among  the  immigrants  from 
some  European  country,  Ireland,  for  instance. 

Ou  this  basis  we  find  at  the  present  time  in  our  San  Qnentin  prison 
1,158  prisoners,  of  whom  199  are  Chinese,  160  are  born  in  Ireland,  61ii 
native  Americans,  and  184  from  all  other  foreign  countries.  About. 40( 
of  the  whole  number  are  Roman  Catholics.  From  this  we  see  199  Chi 
namen  to  160  from  Ireland.  I  do  not  know  the  whole  number  of  peoplj 
from  Ireland  in  this  State,  but  would  not  estimate  more  than  6 
about  the  same  number  as  the  Chinese. 

But  the  Irish  population  has,  more  women  and  children,  a  class .alwajj 
producing   less  criminals  than  men;   so  that,  as  bad  as   the  cai 
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against  the  Chinamen  about  filling  our  prisons,  the  same  charge  stands 
with  equal  if  not  greater  force  against  the  Irishmen. 

The  official  reports  of  the  industrial  school  for  the  year  ending  July 
1,  1875,  give : 

Total  number 225 

Native  Americans 194 

Prom  Ireland , 7 

Chinese , 4 

The  alms-house  official  report  for  the  same  time,  ending  July  1,  1S75, 
the  only  one  that  I  had  access  to  : 

Total   number. 498 

Native-born 143 

From   Ireland 197 

Chinese  ... . N 

The  hospital  report  for  the  same  time  : 

Total  number 

Natives  of  the  United  States ! 

Born  in  Ireland I 

Born  in  China 11 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  Irishmen  to  one  Chin; 
Chinese  are  filling  our  hospitals. 

The  pest-house  report,  which  is  the  Chinese  hospital,  fo  the  same 
time  gives  total  number,  22;  Chinese,  none. 

If  we  continue  to  make  our  comparisons  between  our  Chinese  and 
European  immigrants,  we  shall  find  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  one 
selling  liquor  as  of  the  other  selling  opium,  and  the   result  in  clime?, 
vice,  and  poverty,  involving  a  taxation  upon  our  people,  vastly  i 
from  the  sale  of  liquor  than  from  the  sale  of  opium. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Chinese  are  addicted  to  gambling  an  1  all  kinds 
of  chance  games,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  more  moue.\  is 
lost  and  won  in  this  city  every  day  by  white  gamblers  than  b,>  aJl  the 
Chinese  in  America. 

The  remedy  for  this  class  of  evils,  as  well  as  the  remedy  f  r  dirty 
streets,  alleys,  tenements,  &c,  would  seem  to  rest  in  the  muui< 
ernment  rather  than  in  the  abrogation  of  national  tread, 
acts  of  Congress. 

Gambling  and  prostitution  are  not  legalized  and  licensed  by  th  1 1  tv  s 
of  China.     I  should  )\ke  that  to  be  distinctly  understood.     The  . 
and  the  higher  mandarins  generally  prohibit  the.se  vices,  but,  as  in 
other  countries,  petty  officials  receive  bribes  to   permit   the  unlawful 
.  traffic.     The  municipal   authorities  of  this  city  in    April  aud  Mav  last 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  suppress  Chinese  gambling  aud  prostitu- 
tion houses  to  a  large  extent.     This  was  done  without  any  <..:  . 
erease  of  violence,  force,  or  expense,  but  neaily  all  the  gambHi 
and  many  of  the  houses  of  prostitut  on,  are  now  open  again. 

The  Chinese  excite  less  riots,  commit  fewer  assaits  and  murders,  &c., 
than  almost  any  other  foreign  population   among  us.     There   is  a  '.(;•..•  s 
of  bad  Chinamen  who  do  such  things,  but  in  far  less  proportion  than  )  i 
done  by  their  labor  competitors  from    Europe.     Chinese  riots  au 
themselves  have  been  few,  aud  they  have  never  incited  nor  enga   • 
a  riot  against  white  men  m  this  country. 

No  riot  of  Chinese  among  themselves  in  this  country  has  <•■  < 
to  equal  the  outrages  of  the  Alameda  local  option  election  in  ii.i  3 
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in  which  drunken  Europeans  insulted  and  assaulted  respectable  Auieri- 1 
can  women,  and  respectable  American-born  citizens  were  driven  by  I 
brute  European  force  from  the  polls.     Chinese  immigration  has  never  ' 
yet  committed  such  an  outrage  upon  American  people  nor  upon  Ameri- 
can institutions. 

As  to  assaults,  the  Chinamen  commit  few  among  themselves,  almost  | 
none  upon  white  people ;  but  hardly  a  day  passes  in  which  our  news- 
papers  do  not  record  a  case  of  unprovoked  and  frequently  unpunished 
assault  upon  some  inoffensive  Chinaman.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that 
some  years  ago,  during  Mr.  Burlingame's  stay  in  this  city,  in  his  journey 
around  the  world,  no  assaults  upon  the  Chinamen  were  reported,  although 
quite  frequent  just  before  his  arrival  and  after  his  departure.  Possibly 
the  presence  of  this  congressional  committee  may  have  the  like  effect 
upon  the  assaulting  parties. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Chinese  constantly  perjure  themselves 
in  our  courts,  but  the  class  of  Chinese  who  get  into  our  courts  are  gen- 
erally the  most  depraved  and  unreliable.  But  then  there  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  a  strange  language,  through  an  interpreter,  and  strange  pro- 
cesses of  law  and  practices  of  our  courts,  quite  confusing  to  the  China- 
man. 

The  Chinese  are  not  the  only  ones  who  commit  perjury  in  our  courts 
of  justice.  A  late  judge  of  the  county  court  remarked  to  me  that  per- 
jury in  our  courts  by  white  witnesses  is  as  common  as  the  smoking  of 
cigars  upon  our  streets. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  judge? — A.  Judge  Stanly. 

Q.  Is  he  alive  !— A.  Yes,  sir  j  he  was  in  health  the  last  I  heard  from 
him. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  saw.  him  alive  within  a  day  or  two. 

Senator  Sargent.  It  was  not  Judge  Stanly  who  died  ! 

Mr.  Brooks.  Governor  Stanly  died.  The  judge  is  alive,  living  in 
Oakland. 

The  Witness.  After  an  experience  of  about  twenty  years  among 
this  people,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  my  opinion  that  in  simple  brain 
power  and  possibilities  of  culture,  the  Chinese  race  is  equal  to  any  other 
people  in  the  world.  They  are  capable  of  learning  our  language,  laws, 
customs,  principles  of  government,  our  theories  and  practices.  We  know 
nothing  which  the  Chinese  are  incapable  of  learning. 

I  believe  the  Chinese  come  here  voluntarily  in  every  case,  except  it 
be  in  the  case  of  the  women,  who  are  brought  here  and  sold  for  vile 
purposes.  All  Chinamen  claim  that  they  come  voluntarily.  In  China 
there  is  no  system  of  slavery  so  far  as  the  male  sex  is  concerned. 

Every  unemployed  Chinaman  in  this  country  to-day  is  open  to  a  per- 
sonal, individual  engagement  to  work  for  any  man  who  will  hire  him. 
Many  of  them,  being  ignorant  of  our  language  and  customs,  and  suspi- 
cious of  our  honesty,  choose  to  make  their  engagements  with  some  Chi- 
naman, who  has  a  contract  for  a  heavy  job,  in  whom  they  could  rely, 
and  who  is  responsible  for  their  wages,  whether  the  white  man  keeps 
his  contract  or  not.  The  Chinese  who  have  embraced  Christianity  all 
assert,  most  positively,  that  the  Chinese  do  not  come  here  slaves 
to  any  person  nor  to  any  company.  The  thousands  of  Chinese  house- 
servants  all  receive  their  own  wages  and  use  the  money  as  they  please. 
If  they  were  all  slaves  their  masters  would  hardly  allow  them  to 
spend  their  earnings  in  gambling,  as  many  now  do.  In  all  the  thou- 
sands of  Chinese  cases  that  have  been  before  our  courts,  there  has 
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never  yet  been  the  shadow  of  evidence  that  any  of  these  Chinamen  are 
slaves,  and  such  certainly  would  be  forthcoming  if  they  were  slaves. 
Among  all  the  missionaries,  and  all  the  consular  agents,  both  here  and 
in  China,  who  have  studied  the  Chinese  language,  and  thus  are  able  to 
better  understand  the  genius  and  practices  of  the  people  than  others  are, 
not  one  has  ever  yet  been  found  who  for  a  moment  believes  that  any 
Chinamen  in  America  are  slaves,  or  servile,  except  in  the  sense  of  being 
I  unskilled,  menial  laborers.  There  is  no  class  of  laborers  in  America  to- 
day more  free  to  do  as  they  please  than  are  the  Chinamen. 

They  often  borrow  mouey  to  get  here,  and  agree  to  pay  high  premium 
or  interest,  but  the  agreement  is  in  the  amount  of  money  rather  than  in 
the  number  of  years  of  service. 

At  the  present  time,  the  most  who  come,  if  assisted  at  all,  are  assisted 
by  their  relatives  or  friends  or  townsmen  who  were  here  before  them. 
They  come  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  money  to  better  their 
condition.  They  come  at  first,  probably  in  all  cases,  with  the  hope  and 
intention  of  acquiring  a  little  competency  and  returning  to  their  own 
country  to  enjoy  it,  just  as  all  Californians  in  early  days  came  here. 
Many  of  them,  however,  become  so  attached  to  this  country,  and  to  our 
ways,  that  they  are  not  contented  in  China,  and  choose  to  come  back 
here  to  live  and  die ;  and  the  number  of  such  is  constantly  and  rapidly 
increasing.  They  are  willing  to  do  any  kind  of  labor;  and  as  laborers 
they  are  generally  industrious,  faithful,  and  satisfactory. 

I  am  now  reading  direct  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  committee. 

Instead  of  preventing  white  labor  coming  from  Europe  and  from  the 
Eastern  States,  I  believe  that  up  to  this  time  we  have  had  a  larger  im- 
migration of  that  class  than  we  should  have  had  if  the  Chinamen  had 
not  been  here. 

As  to  health,  we  have  no  more  healthy  class  among  us  than  the  Chi- 
nese. As  to  cleanliness,  they  are  not  a  clean  people ;  but  in  this  city 
and  county  I  do  not  think  they  are  more  filthy  than  the  same  number 
of  European  common  laborers  would  be. 

The  Chinese  in  America  are  nearly  all  from  the  province  of  Canton, 
in  the  south  of  China,  and  sail  from  Hong-Kong,  a  British  port  in  the 
south  of  China. 

Few  Chinamen  in  this  country  in  proportion  to  their  whole  number 
have  brought  their  families  with  them.  It  is  not  their  custom  when 
emigrating  to  any  point  in  their  own  country,  or  any  other  country,  to 
take  their  first  wives  and  children  with  them.  Their  women  are  averse 
to  coming.  Their  treatment  in  this  country  has  not  encouraged  them 
to  bring  their  families  to  settle  here ;  and  yet  they  claim  between  one 
and  two  hundred  first  wives,  and  there  are  many  times  that  number 
of  secondary  wives.  Many  of  these  men  become  attached  to  the  pros- 
titutes whom  they  visit,  purchase  them,  aud  live  with  them  as  husband 
and  wife;  and  the  children,  if  any  are  born,  are  considered  legitimate. 
Lately  many  are  marrying  after  our  forms.  I  myself  have  married 
about  forty  Chinese  couples  in  the  last  three  years  who  have  come  with 
their  license ;  many  of  them  entire  strangers  to  me. 

I  suppose  there  are  5,000  or  6,000  Chinese  women  in  this  country,  the 
most  of  whom  are  prostitutes.  They  are  bought  and  sold  like  slaves 
at  the  will  of  their  masters. 

There  are  six  Chinese  companies,  representing  the  principal  places 
from  which  the  Chinese  have  come.  Besides  these  general  companies 
there  are  several  societies  or  guilds  or  unions  representing  different 
trades  and  pursuits;  such  as  the  Washerman's  Guild,  an  association  of 
the  Chinese  laundrymen,  composed  of  men  from  all  the  different  six 
companies. 
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The  Hip-ye-tong  Association  and  the  Po-sang-tong  Association,  whose 
principal  business  has  been  to  stimulate  and  protect  the  gambling 
and  the  women  traffic.  These  are  different  from  the  six  companies. 
There  is  also  the  Chinese  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  This  last 
has  severed  all  connection  with  the  six  companies. 

The  famous  "  six  companies  "  are  simply  voluntary  associations  for 
mutual  protection  and  benefit.  It  is  the  universal  custom  of  the  Chi- 
nese, when  emigrating  to  any  new  country,  to  at  once  form  themselves 
into  a  guild  or  association  of  this  kind ;  and  every  Chinaman  from  the 
same  region  naturally  seeks  membership  in  this  guild.  They  at  once 
open  a  hall  or  general  meeting-place,  and  often  connect  with  it  a  temple 
oi'  altar  to  the  local  divinities  of  their  native  place.  They  elect  an- 
nually their  officers  in  a  very  democratic  way.  Differences  that  arise 
among  members  are  referred  to  the  officers  and  leading  influential  mem- 
bers for  arbitration  and  settlement.  Advice  and  aid  are  given  to  the 
new  comer  and  to  the  sick.  They  are  not  mercantile  firms  in  any  sense; 
neither  are  they  courts  of  justice,  but  voluntary  associations  for  mutual 
aid  and  benefit.  They  do  not  claim,  nor  do  they  exercise,  any  judicial 
authority.  Cases  are  constantly  occurring  where  their  advice  and  arbi- 
tration is  not  accepted  by  the  parties,  and  the  disputes  are  brought  into 
our  courts  of  justice.  All  the  restraining  power  which  these  companies 
hold  or  exercise  over  the  people  is  through  an  arrangement  with  the 
various  steamship  companies,  by  which  no  Chinaman  can  purchase  a 
passage  to  China  without  first  procuring  a  permit  of  departure  from 
these  companies.  They  claim  to  do  this  in  order  to  prevent  dishonest 
Chinamen  from  running  away  before  their  debts  are  paid.  Any  anxious 
creditor  may  leave  his  accounts  against  a  Chinaman  with  the  com- 
pany to  which  the  debtor  belongs,  and  no  permit  will  be  granted  un- 
til an  amicable  settlement  is  made.  They  claim  that  all  Chinese  in  this 
country  belong  to  one  or  another  of  these  six  companies,  except  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  which  is  supposed  to  have  a  mem- 
bership of  about  a  thousand ;  but  they  never  claim,  and  they  deny 
the  charge,  that  the.f  have  imported  any  of  these  men  who  belong  to 
their  companies.  The  masses  of  the  Chinese  in  this  country  are  igno- 
rant of  and  take  little  or  no  interest  in  our  politics ;  but  among  the  mer- 
chants, and  especially  among  the  young  men  attending  the  schools,  are 
found  very  many  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  politics  of  this 
country. 

The  most  of  the  Chinese  now  in  America  were  common  laborers, 
farmers,  and  such  like  in  their  own  country.  They  were  mostly  poor, 
industrious  people,  just  as  they  are  here.  Except  it  be  in  the  separation 
from  their  families  the  general  physical  condition  of  the  Chinese  is  as 
good  if  not  better  in  this  country  than  in  China,  and  is  constantly  and 
gradually  improving.  The  population  of  China  is  from  350,000,000  to 
400,000,000. 

There  are  a  few  pages  here  in  answer  to  the  question  with  regard  to 
the  civilization,  the  customs,  habits,  and  conditions  of  the  Chinese  in 
China.     If  the  commission  wish  it  I  will  read  it  or  parts  of  it. 

The  CiiairmA-N.  I  should  like  to  hear  it. 

Senator  Sargent.  Eead  it  and  let  it  go  into  the  record. 

The  Witness.  The  civilization  of  the  Chinese  Empire  is  the  oldest 
known  in  history.  While  other  nations  and  empires  have  risen  and 
fallen  the  Chinese  Empire  has  continued  to  hold  sway  over  its  vast 
domain,  and  to  keep  under  governmental  control  the  largest  .population 
ever  subject  to  a  single  power. 

The  government,  which  is  Abrahamic  or  patriarchal  in  theory,  but, 
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like  some  others  of  more  modern  date,  corrupt  in  practice,  is  neverthe- 
less sufficiently  powerful  to  hold  in  check  and  comparative  order  tho 
immense  mass  of  four  hundred  millions  of  human  beings. 

To  do  this  requires  organizing  and  executive  ability  of  no  mean  order ; 
|  so  that  however  low  the  masses  may  be,  still  the  past  history  and  pres- 
ent existence  of  the  nation  compels  the  recognition  of  brain-power  in 
the  Chinese  people  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  most  advanced  nations  of 
|  che  human  race. 

But  as  a  people  they  are  eminently  conservative;  what  was  good 
enough  for  their  ancestors  is  good  enough  for  them.  The  same  school- 
books,  the  writings  of  Confucius  and  Mencius,  have  been  used  iu  their 
schools  for  many  hundred  years  without  change. 

This  has  stamped  a  common  character  upon  all  the  people.  Confu- 
cius was  not  a  teacher  of  science,  nor  yet  of  religion,  but  a  teacher  of 
political  economy  as  applicable  to  the  patriarchal  system  of  government. 
His  writings  discuss  in  various  ways  the  relative  duties  between  parents 
and  children,  elder  and  younger  brothers,  husbands  and  wives,  the 
magistrates  and  the  people,  the  Emperor  and  the  magistrates. 

These  books  are  studied  and  memorized  by  the  scholars  in  all  parts 
of  the  empire,  using  everywhere  the  same  written  or  printed  charac- 
ters, but  differently  pronounced  according  to  the  various  dialects  of  the 
different  localities ;  so  that  the  scholars  of  one  section  of  the  empire, 
reading  aloud  a  manuscript  copy  of  some  of  the  writings  of  Confucius, 
would  not  be  understood  by  the  scholars  of  some  other  section  of  the 
empire,  who  might,  perhaps,  be  listening  to  the  reading  of  a  manuscript 
prepared  by  themselves;  then,  again,  this  written  language,  common  in 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  is  not  a  spoken  language  iu  any  part  of  the 
country,  except  it  be  in  the  form  of  quotations,  and  the  quotations, 
when  used,  often  need  explanation  in  the  local  dialect  in  order  to  be 
clearly  understood.  These  different  spoken  dialects  are  almost  as  nu- 
merous as  are  the  great  cities  of  China,  and  differ  almost  if  not  quite 
as  widely  as  do  the  spoken  languages  of  the  different  nationalites  of 
Europe.  t 

This  difference  in  dialect,  combined  with  other  causes,  leads  to  a  kind 
of  local  clanuishness  among  the  Chinese  somewhat  similar  to  the  historic 
clannishness  of  the  Scotch.  And  although  in  all  parts  of  the  empire 
the  same  text-books  are  memorized,  the  same  literature  in  common  use, 
and  the  people  all  subject  to  the  same  general  or  central  government, 
and  stamped  with  the  same  general  national  characteristics,  yet  the 
Chinese  of  one  locality  have  but  little  affinity  for  or  sympathy  with 
those  of  a  different  locality.  For  instance,  between  the  Chinese  of  Foo- 
Chow  and  the  Chinese  of  Canton  there  exists  about  the  same  regard  as 
exists  between  the  Chinese  people  in  general  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

As  to  scholarship,  the  average  Chinese  scholar  knows  little  or  nothing 
about  geography,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  or  as- 
tronomy. His  knowledge  of  history  is  confined  to  a  bare  epitome  of  the 
history  of  his  own  country  and  people.  He  knows  no  language  except 
his  own,  and  yet  he  is  no  mere  novice ;  his  memory  is  truly  wonderful ; 
his  knowledge  of  the  relations  and  duties  between  man  and  man,  between 
the  people  and  the  rulers,  is  indeed  remarkable ;  and  in  diplomacy  the 
Chinese  have  few  equals. 

Schools  abound  iu  China,  and  because  schools  abound  it  is  generally 
believed  in  this  country  that  all  Chinamen  can  read  and  write  their  own 
language,  but  that  is  a  mistake.  Probably  not  one-fifth  of  the  popula- 
tion have  what  might  be  called  a  common  school  education.    The  masses 
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of  the  people  know  the  written  characters  representing  the  common 
articles  of  food  and  clothing  without  being  able  to  read  a  single  page  of 
literature.  In  a  country  so  overburdened  with  population  it  is  simply 
impossible  for  the  masses  to  be  educated. 

In  the  arts  pertaining  to  a  high  civilization  the  Chinese  have  made 
no  progress  for  many  centuries.  Originally  the  manufacturing  of  gun- 
powder and  glass,  the  art  of  printing  and  the  use  of  the  compass,  belong 
to  China,  but  no  improvements  have  been  made  upon  the  original  in- 
ventions, and  for  many  hundred  years  no  new  inventions  have  appeared 
in  China. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  Do  the  Chinese  understand  the  use  of  movable  type  f — A.  That  is 
not  their  system.  They  may  in  the  open  ports  now,  where  movable  type 
has  been  introduced  by  foreigners.  In  Canton  they  have  bought  a 
printing  establishment  and  set  up  type.  Their  system  of  printing  from 
the  first  has  been  the  same  as  now.  They  cut  it  on  boards,  the  size  of 
the  page.    It  is  cut  out  and  stands  in  relief. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Wood-cuts  ? — A.  Wood-cuts ;  and  then  the  paper  is  laid  on  to  the 
ink. 

In  science,  government,  and  religion  everything  is  stereotyped ; 
everything  runs  in  the  same  old  rut.  Change  or  improvement  in  any- 
thing that  was  acceptable  to  their  ancestors  is  not  desired. 

The  religion  of  the  educated  may  be  formulated  as  blind  fatality ;  the 
religion  of  the  masses,  a  heartless,  superstitious  idolatry.  Of  course 
their  civilization  is  low,  for  it  is  an  axiom  that  no  people  can  rise  above 
the  plane  of  the  gods  they  worship. 

The  Chinese  truly  verify  the  Scripture  statement  that  in  this  world 
<*  there  be  that  are  called  gods  many,  and  lords  many."  The  wholelandis 
full  of  idols,  and  all  the  people  are  filled  with  idolatrous  superstitions. 

The  whole  civilization  of  China  has  stood  still  for  ages,  and  has  become 
like  one  great  stagnant  pool.  To  purify  it,  it  needs  to  be  moved  and 
stirred  from  center  to  circumference  by  contact  and  friction  with  the 
Christian  civilization  of  America  and  Europe.  The  few  thousands  of 
European  and  American  merchants  and  missionaries  now  in  China,  and 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Chinese  now  in  America,  are  but 
the  beginnings  of  mighty  changes  about  to  take  place  in  the  history  of 
that  wonderfully  strange  people. 

Occupying  one  of  the  grandest  domains  in  the  world ;  enjoying  a 
healthy  climate,  having  in  abundance  all  products  and  minerals  of 
earth ;  not  only  satisfied  with,  but  exceedingly  proud  of,  their  civiliza- 
tion, their  literature,  and  their  religion,  the  Chinese  long  ago  adopted  an 
exclusive  policy.  They  have  always  discouraged  emigration  from  their 
own  shores,  and  have  been  constantly  and  bitterly  opposed  to  every 
attempt  by  outside  nations  to  settle  among  them. 

Even  in  these  our  days,  the  Chinese  have  entered  into  friendly  rela- 
tions with  other  nations,  simply  because  they  have  been  compelled  to 
do  so.  The  term  "  Chinese  walls  of  exclusion"  has  become  a  sort  of  pro- 
verbial phrase  well  understood  by  all  classes  of  people. 

Living  thus  by  themselves,  with  little  or  no  contact  or  friction  with 
the  customs,  the  language,  civil  polity,  or  religion  prevailing  among 
other  nations  the  Chinese  people  seem  generally  to  be  filled  with  the 
strange  conceit  that  they  are  superior  to  all  other  nations  of  the  earth. 

This  conceitis  so  strong,  and  their  prejudice  against  all  other  people  so 
bitter,  that,  unless  under  some  restraint  of  circumstances,  they  seldom 
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fail  to  manifest  contempt  for  any  and  all  other  people  except  their  own  ; 
for  any  and  all  customs  differing  from  their  own,  and  for  any  and  all 
learning,  or  science,  or  invention,  or  art  differing  from  the  established 
order  of  things  in  their  own  "  Middle  Kingdom." 

However  foolish  and  absurd  this  conceit  may  appear  to  us,  it  is  not 
so  very  strange  after  all  that  the  Chinese  are  filled  with  it.  For  centu- 
ries the  civilization  of  the  Chinese  has  been  in  advance  of  the  nations 
and  peoples  of  Asia,  immediately  adjacent  to  them,  and  with  whom 
alone  they  have  had  intercourse. 

With  a  people  more  numerous,  a  government  more  powerful,  and  a 
history  of  greater  antiquity,  a  literature  more  extensive  and  refined,  a 
better  system  of  philosophy,  and  a  purer  standard  of  morals,  a  general 
civilization,  in  fact,  quite  iu  advance  of  all  the  peoples  with  which  they 
had  as  yet  come  in  contact,  it  is  not  so  very  strange,  after  all,  that  Chris- 
tian civilization  has  found  the  Chinese  thinking  of  themselves  as  stand- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  human  race.  They  have  schools  and  colleges ; 
they  understand  political  economy ;  they  have  an  immense  coast  and 
inland  commerce ;  they  understand  agricultural  pursuits  equal  to  any 
people  in  the  world ;  they  build  houses,  and  temples,  and  immense  stone 
bridges ;  they  have  a  great  navigable  canal  system,  reaching  through 
almost  the  entire  length  of  the  country ;  they  make  silks,  satins,  and 
cotton  cloth  ;  they  are  elaborate  carvers  of  ivory,  wood,  &c. ;  they  make 
beautiful  bronze  castings,  and  exquisite  china  ware ;  they  are  industri- 
ous and  frugal  to  the  last  degree. 

The  marriage  relation  is  recognized  and  honored  in  China.  Polyga- 
my is  allowable,  though  not  very  generally  practiced.  A  man  who  is  able 
to  do  so  will  sometimes  marry  a  second  wife,  because  he  desires  a  son  and 
heir,  and  has  no  issue  by  his  first  wife.  Merchants  doing  business  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country  usually  leave  their  families  at  home  at  the  patri- 
archal residence,  and  often  take  a  secondary  wife  or  concubine  at  the 
place  of  their  temporary  residence.  In  such  cases  the  children,  if  any 
are  born  to  them,  are  considered  legitimate,  and  are  treated  as  such. 
These  secondary  wives  or  concubines  seem  to  sustain  very  much  the 
same  relation  to  the  first  wife  that  Ilagar  sustained  to  Sarah  in  Abra- 
ham's household. 

With  them  marriage  is  rather  a  civil  contract  than  a  religious  rite  or 
ceremony.  No  public  register  is  kept;  no  certificates  of  marriage  given; 
no  legalized  civilian  or  ordained  priest  of  religion  is  necessary  to  the 
performance  or  consummation  of  the  contract. 

The  parties  pledge  each  other  in  small  cups  of  wine  and  perform  to- 
gether a  whole  ritual  of  prostrations  before  the  open  heavens  and  also 
before  the  family  penates.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  form  and  ceremony, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  parties,  but  the  prostrations  and  mutual 
pledging  seem  to  be  the  principal  parts.  In  taking  a  secondary  wife 
or  concubine  forms  and  ceremonies  may  be  omitted,  the  secondary  wife 
taking  her  place  in  the  family  with  as  little  ceremony  as  a  hired  servant 
would  in  America.  Under  certain  circumstances  divorces  are  allowable, 
and  may  even  put  away  their  wives  for  certain  trivial  causes ;  for  in- 
stance, one  of  the  seven  sufficient  causes  justifying  divorce  is  "  a  persist- 
ent habit  of  loquacity  on  the  part  of  the  lady." 

But  divorces  are  not  frequent,  and  if  a  man  marries  when  poor  and 
afterward  becomes  rich,  he  may  not  for  any  cause  put  away  the  wife 
who  shared  his  years  of  poverty.  It  is  not  considered  respectable  for  a 
widow  to  marry  again,  and  if  a  young  girl  loses  her  betrothed  before 
marriage,  it  is  considered  highly  meritorious  in  her  to  remain  unmarried 
all  her  life.    The  people  sometimes  erect  testimonials  of  respect  to  such 
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persons.  Sometimes  a  young  lady  bereaved  of  her  betrothed  husband 
before  the  consummation  of  marriage  publicly  commits  suicide,  in  order  to 
make  her  widowhood  perpetual  and  to  remove  herself  beyond  the  temp- 
tation to  marry  another. 

One  such  instance  occurred  at  Fua-Ohau  during  my  residence  there. 
The  relatives  and  friends  of  both  parties  knew  allabout  her  intentions, 
and  assisted  her  in  making  preparations.  Her  intention  as  well  as  the 
place  and  day  of  executing  it  were  designated  on  invitation  cards  sent 
to  the  magistrates  and  to  persons  of  distinction,  and  to  all  the  friends 
and  acquaintances  of  the  interested  families.  Every  one  joined  in  aid- 
ing or  encouraging  her,  it  being  generally  considered  that  she  was  about 
to  perform  a  very  meritorious  act. 

The  British  consul  at  the  port,  Mr.  W.  H.  Medhurst,  remonstrated  with 
the  mandarins  for  allowing  such  a  thing  to  take  place,  but  they  pro- 
fessed to  fear  a  popular  demonstration  or  mob  if  they  should  interfere  to 
prevent  it.  Very  likely  they  had  encouraged  it.  A  d'ay  or  two  previous 
to  her  self-immolation  she  was  dressed  in  gaudy  robes  and  was  carried 
about  in  state  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city  after  the  fashion 
of  parading  idols.  A  temporary  stage  or  scaffolding  was  erected  in  the 
open  fields,  and  on  the  day  appointed  thousands  of  people  assembled  to 
witness  the  sacrifice. 

From  a  frame  on  the  platform  a  strip  of  scarlet  crape  was .  suspended 
and  a  chair  was  placed  under  the  frame.  The  little  woman  was  assisted 
to  mount  the  platform.  She  herself  adjusted  the  suspended  crape 
around  her  neck,  embraced  a  little  boy,  her  brother,  bowed  parting  salu- 
tations to  the  crowd,  smiling  all  the  while,  then  mounted  the  chair  and 
resolutely  jumped  off,  her  little  hands  still  saluting  the  crowd  as  her 
quivering  body  was  twirled  around  by  the  tightening  cord.  Although 
this  took  place  within  a  mile  of  my  residence,  I  did  not  have  the  cour- 
age to  witness  it.  I  could  not  bear  to  be  present  and  thus  seem  to  coun- 
tenance such  a  wicked  thing.  The  very  thought  of  such  an  affair  tak- 
ing place  was  sickening  in  the  extreme. 

There  is  no  practice  of  personal  courtship  between  the  parties  about 
to  be  married  as  with  us  in  America.  The  young  men  and  maidens  of 
China  are  relieved  of  all  embarrassments  of  that  kind.  Older  and  more 
experienced  heads  make  the  selections  of  life-partners  for  the  young  and 
inexperienced  boys  and  girls.  They  also  make  all  the  preliminary  con- 
tracts, betrothals,  and  arrangements  for  the  marriage. 

Betrothals  are  often  made  while  the  children  are  quite  young,  and 
sometimes  conditionally  even  before  the  children  are  born.  The  mar- 
ried woman  is  subject  to  the  will  of  her  husband,  and  what  is  often  much 
worse,  to  the  control  of  her  husband's  mother. 

The  faithfulness  of  married  women  in  China  to  their  husband's  will 
compares  favorably  with  the  practice  of  the  same  virtue  by  the  women 
of  Europe  and  America. 

Husband's  are  not  generally  so  chaste  as  the  wives.  Female  prostitu- 
tion exists  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  is  especially  prevalent  in  large 
cities  and  in  all  sea-port  towns.  This  class  of  women  is  usually  confined 
to  some  particular  quarter  of  the  city  or  to  boat-population. 

Poor  people  often  sell  their  female  infants  to  this  class  of  panderers  to 
human  depravity,  and  the  poor  girls  are  brought  up  in  perpetual  bond- 
age to  the  will  of  their  villainous  masters. 

Infanticide  of  female  children  is  practiced  in  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
in  some  sections  to  an  alarming  extent. 

Proclamations  are  sometimes  issued  by  the  magistrates  warning  the 
people  against  committing  "the  crime  of  infanticide,  not  only  because  it 
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is  a  crime,  but  also  because  girls  are  becoming  so  scarce  and  expensive 
that  the  common  people  cannot  afford  to  marry  and  public  morals  are 
endangered.  There  is  no  infanticide  of  boys,  neither  is  there  any  sys- 
tem of  slavery  in  China  as  regards  the  male  sex. 

The  people  of  China  are  noted  for  their  industry  and  frugality.  Every 
man  has  something  to  do.  The  street*  of  the  cities  and  villages  are  fail 
of  people,  but  all  these  comers  and  goers  are  intent  on  some  business. 
Few  people  walk  the  streets  simply  for  the  exercise,  or  to  see  the  sights. 
And  yet  the  streets  of  Chinese  cities  usually  present  a  picture  of  uni- 
versal industry  almost  without  a  parallel. 

There  are  no  railroads,  no  horse-cars,  no  stage-coaches.  All  land 
transportation,  especially  in  Central  and  Southern  China,  is  done  by  the 
boue  and  muscle  of  human  beings.  Merchandise,  house-furniture,1  and 
building-material  are  all  packed  on  men's  shoulders.  Travelers  who  are 
able  to  pay,  and  feeble  ones  unable  to  walk,  are  carried  about  in  sedan- 
chairs  on  the  shoulders  of  men.  These  chair-bearers  and  burden-car- 
riers have  stands  in  different  parts  of  the  city  to  which  a  person  can 
send  for  a  conveyance,  just  as  we  Americans  patronize  expressmen  and 
livery-stables. 

In  his  habits  of  living  the  ordinary  Chinaman  is  exceedingly  economi- 
cal and  frugal.  In  all  Central  and  Southern  China  rice  is  the  principal 
staple  of  food.  Eice  and  vegetables,  fish,  pork,  and  fowls  compose  the 
principal  diet  of  the  people.  The  cost  of  living  is  small  compared  with 
the  cost  of  living  of  the  average  American.  The  average  Chiuameuvin 
his  own  country  can  live  nicely  in  most  parts  of  the  empire  on  from 
seven  cents  to  fifteen  cents  per  day.  That  will  give  him  all  the  rice  and 
vegetables  he  can  eat,  with  a  small  allowance  for  fish  or  meat  daily. 
Chinamen  know  how  to  cook  rice  better  than  most  people. 

The  price  of  labor  corresponds  to  the  cheapness  of  living.  Fifteen  to 
twenty  cents  per  day  is  very  good  pay  for  a  common  laborer.  Literary 
men  of  good  ability  can  afford  to  teach  for  salaries  from  six  dollars  to 
ten  dollars  per  month,  and  board  themselves.  House-servants  among 
the  Chinese  receive  from  two  to  four  dollars  per  month  and  found. 
Serving  in  white  families  in  China,  in  the  open  ports,  Hong-Kong,  Can- 
ton, Amoy,  Fuh-Chau,  Shanghai,  &c,  they  receive  from  three  to  ten 
dollars  per  month,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  employer  to  pay,  and 
the  ability  of  the  servant  to  please.  Mechanics  and  stone-masons  re- 
ceive from  twenty  to  forty  cents  per  day. 

The  cost  of  living  in  China  aud  the  price  of  labor  is  from  three  to  five 
times  less  than  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  currency  of  the 
country  is  adapted  to  this  cheap  rate  of  living  and  low  price  of  labor. 

The  currency  used  iu  all  parts  of  the  empire  is  a  brass  "cash,"  about 
the  size  of  a  twenty-cent,  piece,  quite  thin,  with  a  square  hole  through 
the  center.  These  are  strung  together  in  hundreds,  and  the  hundreds 
tied  in  pairs  or  links  like  a  log-chain,  and  sold  in  packages  of  400,  600, 
■800,  or  1,000  cash.  A  Mexican  silver  dollar  is  worth  about  1*000  brass 
cash;  so  that  a  single  brass  cash  is  about  the  value  of  one  mill  of  our 
money. 

This  is  the  common  currency  in  the  retail  transactions  of  every-day 
life  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Mexican  dollars  and  American  trade- 
dollars  are  also  in  circulation,  but  before  they  have  been  long  in  circu- 
lation they  become  what  is  known  in  China  as  "chop-dollars." 

With  a  cold-chisel  each  banker  punches  his  name  or  stamp  on  the  face 
of  every  dollar  he  handles;  and  this  process,  often  repeated,  soon  spoils 
the  face  of  the  poor  dollar,  covers  it  with  Chinese  letters  till  not  a  letter 
of  the  original  superscription  can  be  seen,  depreciates  its  weight  and 
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value,  and  retires  it  from  the  retail- market.  The  banks  in  changing 
brass  cash  for  silver  dollars  always  take  the  dollars  by  weight,  not  by 
count.    They  are  exceedingly  expert  in  detecting  counterfeit  coin. 

In  large  mercantile  transactions  payments  are  made  in  sycee,  i.  e.,  in 
bars,  lumps,  or  masses  of  silver  by  weight,  bearing  the  stamp  of  the 
house  issuing  it. 

There  is  one  custom  prevailing'among  the  Chinese  in  financial  mat- 
ters which  is  worthy  of  imitation ;  i.  e.,  a  universal  custom  of  squaring 
accounts  at  the  close  of  each  year. 

The  rule  is,  that  debts  must  all  be  paid  at  that  time.  If  payment 
cannot  be  made,  mutual  arrangements  are  made  to  continue  the  ac- 
count. The  power  of  this  custom  is  so  strong  that  it  frequently  produces 
fatal  results.  The  debtor,  unable  to  pay  or  to  make  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements to  continue  the  account,  becomes  mortified  and  discouraged 
and  commits  suicide  as  the  only  means  in  his  power  of  cancelling  his 
financial  obligations. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Chinese  generally  in  their  houses  and  per- 
sonal habits  of  living  are  a  neat  and  clean  people.  They  seem  to  us 
very  careless,  even  filthy,  in  some  of  their  habits,  and  quite  squeamish 
and  particular  in  others.  A  Chinaman's  stomach  turns  at  the  sight  and 
smell  of  strong  cheese,  but  he  regards  fish,  in  advanced  stages  of  decay, 
with  much  less  disfavor.  They  bathe  their  persons  often  in  warm 
weather.  It  is  a  very  common  custom  among  all  classes  in  the  summer- 
.time,  at  the  close  of  each  day's  work,  to  take  a  sponge-bath  from  a  little 
bucket  of  warm  water. 

They  do  not  believe  in  cold  baths  under  any  circumstances — "  cold- 
water  cures  "  have  no  advocates  nor  patrons  among  the  Chinese.  Their 
clothing,  also,  especially  in  warm  weather,  is  frequently  washed  and 
kept  comparatively  clean.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  water-carrier 
might  not  think  it  out  of  place  to  wash  his  feet  in  the  water-bucket,  and 
after  a  good  rinsing  bring  water  in  the  same  bucket  for  you  to  drink. 

While  living  in  Fuh-Chau,  China,  I  saw  an  instance  of  this  kind. 
Our  cooly,  or  man-of-all-work,  was  called  from  digging  in  the  garden  to 
bring  a  turn  of  water  from  the  well.  Both  my  wife  and  myself  hap- 
pened to  see  the  performance.  He  drew  both  buckets  full,  coolly  washed 
his  teet  and  legs  in  one  bucket,  then  emptied  out  the  water  and  rinsed 
the  bucket  with  the  water  from  the  other.  This  done  he  again  filled 
both  buckets  and  brought  the  water  to  the  house  for  family  use.  On 
being  remonstrated  with  for  the  dirty  trick,  he  respectfully  suggested 
that  our  objections  to  the  performance  were  not  founded  on  good  and  rea- 
sonable grounds.  He  was  sorry  that  he  had  offended  us,  but  maintained 
that  the  water  in  the  well  came  out  of,  and  through,  the  ground,  and 
that  his  feet  and  legs  were  covered  with  the  same  kind  of  dust  and  soil 
as  the  water  of  the  well,  and  therefore  there  could  not  be  anything 
really  dirty  about  it,  and  as  to  the  dust  and  soil  getting  into  the  water- 
bucket  he  .had  been  very  careful  to  rinse  the  bucket  clean,  and  had 
brought  clean,  pure  water  to  the  house.  However,  he  would  scrub  the 
bucket,  and  do  better  next  time;  but  my  wife  would  never  use  any 
.water  out  of  that  bucket  again.  So  some  new  ones  were  bought,  doubt- 
less to  the  amusement  of  the  philosophic  water-carrier. 

A  Chinaman  will  often  scrub  his  teeth  and  rinse  his  mouth  in  the 
same  dish  and  same  water  in  which  he  has  just  washed  his  face,  and 
they  generally  have  clean  teeth. 

The  Chinese  dish-washer  might  not  think  it  amiss  to  wipe  his  face  and 
your  dinner-plate  with  the  same  cloth.  But  then  who  has  not  heard  of 
that  same  class  among  white  people  doing  just  these  same  or  worse 
things?. 
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Iii  the  cold  weather  the  Chinese  do  Dot  bathe  their  persons  so  frequently 
nor  wash  their  clothing  so  often,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  become 
exceedingly  filthy,  and  the  clothing  and  persons  of  the  common  people 
often  become  alive  with  vermin.  It  is  an  exceedingly  disgusting,  but  not 
an  uncommon  sight  in  China,  to  see  some  chair-bearer  or  other  common 
laborer  employing  his  leisure  moments  in  biting  with  his  teeth  the  seams 
of  his  clothing  in  a  wholesale  slaughter  of  vermin,  the  offspring  of  his 
own  filth.     But  the  same  thing  is  done  in  Rome  and  in  Cork. 

The  Chinese  are  not  the  only  filthy  people  in  the  world.  A  man  who 
employs  a  gang  of  white  men  and  a  gang  of  Chinamen  in  the  mines  of 
California,  told  me  this  day  that  the  Chinese  were  more  cleanly  in  their 
camps  and  in  their  persons  than  the  whites. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Seward,  in  his  "  Voyage  Around  the  World,"  thus  sums 
up  the  civilization  of  China : 

The  Chinese,  though  not  of  the  Caucasian  race,  have  all  its  moral  and  social  adaptabil- 
ities. LoDg  ago  they  reached  a  higher  plane  of  civilization  than  most  European  nations 
attained  until  a  much  later  period.  The  western  nations  have  since  risen  above  this  plane. 
The  Chinese  have  made  no  advancement.  Although  China  is  far  from  being  a  barbarous 
state,  yet  every  system  and  institution  there  is  inferior  to  its  corresponding  one  in  the  West. 
"Whether  it  be  the  abstract  sciences,  such  as  philosophy  and  psychology,  or  whether  it  be  the 
practical  forms  of  natural  science,  astromomy,  geology,  geography,  natural  history,  and 
chemistry;  or  the  concrete  ideas  of  government  and  laws,  morals  and  manners;  whether  it  be 
in  the  aesthetic  arts  or  mechanics,  everything  in  China  is  effete.  Chinese  education  rejects 
science.  Chinese  industries  proscribe  invention.  Chinese  morals  appeal  not  to  conscience 
but  to  convenience.  Chinese  architecture  and  navigation  eschew  all  improvements.  Chinese 
religion  is  materialistic,  not  even  mystic,  much  less  spiritual. 

If  we  ask  how  this  inferiority  has  come  about  among  a  people  who  have  achieved  so  much 
in  the  past,  and  have  such  capacities  for  greater  achievements  in  the  future,  we  must  con- 
clude that,  owing  to  some  error  in  their  social  system,  the  faculty  of  invention  has  been  ar- 
rested in  its  exercise  and  impaired. 

This  I  believe  to  be  a  clear  and  correct  statement  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  civilization  of  China,  but  not  so  clear  nor  correct  a  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  general  stagnation  which 
exists  as  might  be  given.  The  prime  cause  is  not  to  be  found  in  "  some 
error  in  their  ancient  social  system,"  but  in  their  false  religion,  the  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  a  debasing  idolatry.  The  minds  of  a  people  con- 
stantly given  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  endless  ceremouies  and 
ritual  of  innumerable  gods  made  with  men's  hands  will  never  be  inter- 
ested in  the  study  of  nature's  God.  "  No  people  can  rise  above  the 
plane  of  the  gods  which  they  worship."  The  Chinese  civilization  long 
ago  rose  to  the  level  of  their  gods,  and  can  never  rise  higher  till  their 
dumb  idols  shall  be  discarded  and  the  God  of  heaven  be  recognized  in 
the  thought  of  the  people  as  the  only  wise  and  true  God. 

We  have  now  150,000  of  this  people  among  us,  very  few  of  whom 
are  women  or  children.  The  larger  part  are  of  the  ignorant  but  indus- 
trious masses.    We  will  now  look  at  them  in  this  country. 

The  work  of  Christianizing  the  Chinese  nation  was  at  first  slow,  but 
very  great  progress  has  been  made,  and  now  the  work  is  progressing 
much  faster  than  ever  before.  As  an  instance,  the  mission  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  at  Fuh-Chau,  wasestablished  ten  full  years  before 
a  single  convert  was  baptized,  but  now  it  numbers  about  two  thousand 
active  church  members  and  probationers  scattered  throughout  the  prov- 
ince, and  about  twice  that  number  of  attendants  upon  the  regular  Chris- 
tian services.  In  this  one  mission  there  are  some  seventy  native  preach- 
ers, several  of  whom  are  ordained,  and  of  whom  Bishop  Harris  says,  for 
intelligence,  enterprise,  self-sacrifice,  devotion  to  their  work,  eloquence, 
and  general  ability  and  influence  over  the  people  they  will  compare 
favorably  with  an  equal  number  of  Methodist  ministers  in  any  of  the 
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conferences  of  America.  Many  of  the  preachers  are  now  supported 
entirely  or  in  part  by  the  native  churches.  They  have  proved  their  sin- 
cerity by  enduring  persecution,  even  to  blows  and  imprisonment,  for 
the  sake  of  their  religion.  TheseChinese  Christians  are  not  often  found 
in  the  service  of  the  mercantile  community  nor  in  the  employ  of  ship- 
captains. 

The  mercantile  community  at  Fuh-Chau  are  served  nearly  always 
by  Canton  men  who  came  up  with  them  as  tea-men  to  start  upon,  and 
have  continued  to  furnish  that  class  of  help.  Besides,  the  Fuh-Chau 
Chinese  people  have  never  had  any  instruction  in  the  English  language 
and  they  cannot  serve  them. 

These  Chinese  Christians  are  almost  never  seen  by  this  class  of 
Americans  and  Europeans.  T  candidly  doubt  whether  Captain  King  ever 
saw  a  Chinaman,  either  in  China  or  America,  who  was  recognized  as  a 
Christian.  Sometimes  for  their  own  credit  they  report  themselves  as 
being  Christians,  thinking  it  will  be  a  recommendation  to  them. 

1  missionary  work  in  China  is  all  done  in  the  Chinese  language. 
i  '  any  of  the  Chinese  Christians  can  speak  the  English  at  all,  and 
tin  t    xcludes  them  generally  from  European  and  American  service. 

.The  persons  who  testify  that  there  arc  no  Chinese  Christians,  are  per- 
sons who  know  nothing  about  the  matter;  have  never  visited  the  mis- 
sion, and  have  never  come  in  contact  with  Chinese  Christians.  'These 
same  persons,  if  Called  upon  to  testify,  would  likely  say  that  there  were 
no  real  Christians  in  the  world,  or  that  Christianity  itself  is  a  humbug. 

There  ore  now  over  L2,00U  com  nuuicants  of  the  Protestant  Christian 
churches  in  China,  and  aliue  of  Christian  chapels  and  communities  all 
along  up  and  down  the  coai  ■',  so  that  a  traveler  can  travel  by  land  from 
Canton  to  Shanghai  and  stop  at  night  a  large  part  of  the  way  at  some 
Protestant  chapel,  and  be  entertained  by  a  Chinese  Protestant  family, 
and  surrounded  by  a  small  Protestant  community. 

.  5y  Mr.  BEE : 

Q.  What  is  the  distance?— A.  From  Canton  to  Shanghai  is,  I  sup- 
pose,  eight  hundred  <  r  a  thousand  miles.  You  can  travel  all  the  way 
from  Amoy  to  Fuh-Chau  and  stop  everj  night  at  a  chapel. 

In  California  there  are  about  t.hr<  i  1  nndn  d  Chinese  who  have  been  bap- 
tized and  received  inrotht  diffe  ent  Pi  oiestant  churches.  If  we  include 
those  who  belong  to  thu Chinese  Yuimg  Men's  Christian  Association,  and 
the  various  associations  for  learning  Christian  doctrines,  the  number 
comes  up  nearly  to  one  thousand  Their  character  is  such  that  many 
Chinese  who  are  not  Christians,  falsely  claim  to  be  such  »  r  to  belong  to 
the  mission  schools,  in  order  to  ajain  the  confidence  of  their  employers. 
]  have  had  persons  come  to  n  e  to  fi  td  a  b  \.  who  had  served  in  their 
family  and  stolen,  thej  tbijfcing  le  belonged  to  my  mission;  he  had 
told  them  ho  belonge<l  to  it — that  he  was  a  Christian.  On  investiga- 
tion, finding  out  who  the  Olj;  laman  wa  i,  !  would  learn  that  he  had 
never  been  to  the  mission  and  J  never  knew  him.  The  thing  occurs 
ever j  month. 

most  of  t  lese  men  make  sacrifices  and  endure  contempt  for  the 
i  .".  &  of  tlie  truth.  Ore  young  man  in  my  employ  as  a  native  assistant 
at  San  J  56,  lives  in  the  face  of  a  constant  offer  01  much  larger  wages  if 
he  will  s  top  p  eachii .:  a  nter  a  Chinese  mercantile  firm.  His  char-, 
acter  it*su<  n  that  the  anti  L  ri  icse  so(  i<  by  a  :  San  Jose  took  him  for  the 
most  reliable  authority  oc  C  inese  matters,  and  reported  his  statistics 
as  a  pari  or' their  testimony. 
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Another  young  man,  now  earning  fifteen  dollars  per  week,  proposes  to 
leave  his  employment  and  take  service  as  an  assistant  preacher  of  the 
gospel  at  six  dollars  per  week. 

I  knew  au  iustance  of  a  young  Chinaman  in  this  city  who  was  cruelly 
whipped  by  his  mother-in-law,  to  make  hitn  renounce  his  faith  in  the 
Christian  religion,  but  he  remained  firm,  gained  the  confidence  of  his 
father,  and  is  now  a  trusted  and  efficient  clerk  in  the  Chinese  customs 
in  China.  I  have  never  known  of  more  than  one  or  two  instances  of 
Chinese  Christians  relapsing  iato  idolatry.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
Protestant  missionary  or  gentleman  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the 
case,  ever  stated  that  most  of  the  Chinese  Christians  were  hypocrites 
and  soon  fell  back  iuto  idolatry.  The  Chinese  Christians  of  the  Metho- 
dist mission,  as  to  general  integrity,  honesty,  and  character,  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  Christians  or  the  other  Methodist  churches 
of  this  city.  The  yearly  increase  is  also  about  the  same  in  proportion 
as  that  gathered  in  other  churches  from  the  adult  male  population. 

Something  has  been  said  about  the  cruelty  and  piratical  character  of 
all  Chinese,  their  unwillingness  to  aid  their  fellow-men  in  suffering. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q,  You  have  reference  now  to  Captain  King's  testimony? — A.  1  d< 
not  kixow  who  it  was  ;  I  have  heard  it  stated  two  or  three  times. 
Q.  You  heard  Mr.  King's  testimony  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  heard  him  make  that  statement  i — A.  I  think  I  did. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  He  gave  the  instances,  naming  vessels  ?— A.  Yes;  it  was  Captain 
King.  I  remember  it  now.  They  have  public  granaries  from  which  the 
poor  are  fed  at  public  expense  in  time  of  famiue.  They  have  lately 
imposed  severe  .regulations  requiring  all  vessels,  sailors,  soldiers,  aud 
officers — civil  aud  military  and  naval — to  aid  and  succor  shipwrecked 
vessels,  to  save  life  and  property,  giving  rewards  to  those  who  obey,  and 
punishing  those  who  neglect  to  obey.  In  the  recent  floods  that  destroyed 
so  many  houses  aud  people,  the  officers  required  all  boats  to  assist  the 
suffering  and  rescue  the  drowniug.  Those  who  refused  were  immedi- 
ately punished.  The  dealers  in  rice  formed  a  ring  and  raised  the  prict 
so  high  as  to  distress  the  people.  The  mandarins  immediately  pub- 
lished a  fixed  rate  for  rice  and  food.  Auy  violation  of  the  rule  was 
followed  by  confiscation  of  property. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q  From  your  observation  of  these  people  here,  do  you  think  that  the 
vicious  element  among  the  Chinese  is  more  difficult  to  control  than  the 
same  element  among  the  white  immigrants'? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  does  it  compare  in  that  respect  with  the  vicious  elemeut  in 
the  foreign  population  as  to  the  ability  of  the  municipal  government  to 
control  it ! — A.  I  think  they  are  as  easily  controlled  as  the  vicious  among 
the  foreign  immigrants  from  any  country.    They  are  more  subject  to  law. 

Q.  Are  they  not  in  their  own  country  habitually  obedient  to  the  law, 
respecters  of  the  law  ? — A.  That  is  the  character  of  the  people  generally. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  capacity  ol  the  Chinese,  morally  aud 
intellectually,  to  understand  our  political  institutions  ! — A.  I  think  they 
are  perfectly  able  to  do  so  so  far  as  brain  power  aud  capacity  is  con- 
cerned.   There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  Are  they  not  accustomed  iu  China  from  the  lowest  ranks  to  rise  to 
the  highest  offices  owing  to  their  ability  ?— A.  That  is  the  genera! 
There  are  one  or  two  exceptions.     There  is  a  class  of  boat  people  who 
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do  not  have  the  same  privileges  with  others,  but  all  the  people,  as  a 
general  thing,  have  an  equal  chance. 

Q.  May  not  a  poor  laboring-man,  a  small  farmer,  rise  to  the  highest 
offices? — A.  Yes;  the  son  of  the  poorest  man  may  rise  to  the  highest 
office. 

Q.  I)o  you  know  in  what  rank  in  life  Confucius  started  from?— A. 
His  father  was  a  scholar,  what  they  call  a  literary  man,  but  poor,  as  I 
remember. 

Q.  Mr.  Toland,  in  his  testimony  before  the  legislative  committee,  said 
something  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Shanghai,  China,  in 
1862.    Do  you  recollect  the  statement  ? — A.  I  was  in  Shanghai  in  1862. 

Q.  What  were  the  facts  in  .regard  to  that  statement  ? — A.  It  was  the 
time  of  the  rebellion  iu  that  northern  part  of  China,  and  the  imperial 
army  and  the  army  of  the  rebels  had  scoured  the  country  all  round  about 
and  devastated  the  fields,  consumed  the  means  of  living,  and  tens  of 
thousands  had  been  driven  into  what  we  call  the  foreign  city  of  Shanghai 
and  its  surroundings.  There  was  great  suffering,  cholera  prevailed,  and 
it  was  a  time  of  wonderful  distress  and  destitution.  Thousands  of  people 
were  dying  for  want  of  food.  I  might  say  with  regard  to  the  city  of  Shang- 
hai,when  you  speak  of  it,  there  is  a  Chinese  city  with  a  wall  around  it  sep- 
arated from  the  Shanghai  of  commerce.  The  Shanghai  of  commerce  is  a 
foreign  city  largely  with  some  Chinese  residents,  and  many  poor  people 
and  criminals  that  this  gentleman  testified  about  were  in  the  foreign 
part  of  the  city  largely,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  for  I  was  there  at  the 
time,  they  were  persons  who  were  driven  in  by  this  devastation  of  the 
war  and  were  compelled  to  beg  or  steal  or  die. 

Q.  It  was  not  then  the  normal  condition  of  that  place  ? — A.  Anything 
but  that. 

Q.  Was  it  at  all  characteristic  of  China  or  illustrative  of  Chinese  so- 
ciety ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  was  through  the  city  of  Shang- 
hai, the  Chinese  city,  at  the  same  time  in  1862,  when  it  was  full  of 
enterprise  and  full  of  industry. 

Q.  Would  the  character  given  by  him  to  half  the  people  in  China  as 
beggars  and  thieves  apply  with  any  degree  of  correctness  to  the  Chinese 
city  ? — A.  Not  at  all,  as  I  understand  it.  It  might  apply  to  this  outside 
population  driven  in  by  the  war,  but  not  to  the  Chinese  city  of  Shang- 
hai at  all. 

Q.  Is  it  true,  as  stated  by  him,  that  the  common  people  in  China  do  not 
marry  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  respectable  for  all  men  to  marry,  and  every  man 
who  is  able  has  his  boys  married.  There  are  men  who  are  not  married, 
but  it  is  not  so  respectable.  It  is  a  desirable  thing  for  all  in  China  to 
marry.  The  habit  and  custom  is  for  all  people  to  marry.  All  girls  of 
respectable  families  are  married. 

Q.  Are  the  men  and  women  who  live  together  there  and  cohabit,  gen- 
erally married  according  to  the  laws  of  their  own  country  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  it  rare  for  a  man  and  a  woman  to  live  otherwise  than  as  man 
and  wife  there  ? — A.  As  a  general  thing  they  do  not  live  together  at  all 
unless  they  are  man  and  wife,  except  professional  prostitutes.  There 
are  professional  prostitutes  in  those  cities.  With  that  exception  all  men 
who  live  with  women  are  married  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  The  professional  prostitutes,  however,  do  not  live  with  men  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  not  in  the  sense  of  family  living.    They  are  visited  by  men. 

Q.  Is  there  such  a  thing  in  China  as  a  man  living  with  a  woman  as  his 
mistress? — A.  I  do  not  kuow  anything  of  the  kind.  I  never  heard  of 
anything  of  the  kind. 
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Q.  With  the  great  mass  it  is  almost  universal  there  in  regard  to  chil- 
dren that  they  are  legitimate  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  does  that  compare  with  some  parts  of  Europe? — A.  I  think 
there  are  much  fewer  of  what  Chinese  consider  to  be  illegitimate  chil- 
dren in  China  thau  in  almost  any  other  country,  but  it  must  be  under 
stoi.d  that  there  is  a  system  of  polygamy,  concubinage,  aud  the  children 
of  concubines  are  legitimate. 

Q.  They  are  within  the  pale  of  law  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  might  be  safe 
to  say  that  all  children  in  China  are  legal  children.  Tbere  may  be  ex- 
ceptions, but  there  are  so  few  that  it  would  not  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  What  opportunity  would  a  white  policeman  have  in  China  to  learn 
Chinese  customs  ? — A.  None  at  all  when  I  was  there,  except  among 
these  vagrants  who  were  driven  in  by  the  war. 

Q.  Have  not  the  Chinese  a  very  elaborate  written  code  of  law? — A. 
I  believe  they  have  a  constitution.  • 

Q.  Is  not  that  revised  every  five  years  by  the  board  of  judges? — A.  I 
do  not  remember.  There  are  six  boards  regulating  the  whole  division 
of  government,  divided  into  six  departments.  Each  of  the  six  boards 
has  its  regular  constitution. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  speak  about  the  six  boards  or  six  departments.  Do  you  mean 
that  those  departments  correspond  to  our  Departments  of  the  Interior, 
Treasury,  or  anything  of  that  sort? — A.  There  is  a  naval  department 
and  a  foreign  department. 

Q.  Is  there  a  treasury  department? — A.  There  is  a  treasury  depart- 
ment and  so  on.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  name  the  exact  six  depart- 
ments. 

Q.  These  boards  consist  of  what  ? — A.  Of  a  number  of  men  who  are 
appointed,  aud  who  regulate  that  department  of  the  government,  under 
the  Emperor,  of  course;  but  the  Emperor  really  is  simply  a  creature  of 
theirs. 

Q.  Is  one  man  at  the  head  of  each  department? — A.  I  do  not  know 
about  that.  I  suppose  there  is  a  chairman  of  each  department,  but 
there  are  a  number  of  men  who  have  the  control  of  each  department. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  The  court  consists  of  a  number  of  men? — A.  A  number  of  men; 
high  officers. 

Q.  Instead  of  having  one  minister  of  a  department,  they  have  a  board 
who  has  charge  of  that  department  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  understand, 
although  I  have  not  read  up  on  that  subject  lately. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  every  five  years  the  board  re-assembles  at  the 
capital  to  revise  this  code  of  law  and  propose  amendments? — A.  lean- 
not  speak  of  that,  for  my  memory  is  not  clear  at  this  moment.  I  have 
read  a  great  deal  about  Chinese  matters,  but  do  not  remember  it  all. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  regular  judicial  system  of  courts? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all 
over  the  country.  . 

Q.  With  appeal  from  one  to  the  other  up  to  the  Emperor  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  estimation  of  the  character  of  white  persons 
who  entered  service  in  the  Chinese  army  in  China? — A.  Not  very  reputa- 
ble among  American  people. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  Chinese  converts  in  China.    Is  there  any 
attraction,  any  advantage  to  a  Chiuamau  to  become  a  Christian  in 
China  ? — A.  Only  as  he  expects  to  get  to  the  kingdom  ot  heaven.    There 
is  nothing  else. 
27  c  l 
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Q.  There  is  no  temporal  advantage  to  him. — A.  No,  sir ;  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  generally  a  sacrifice. 

Q.  Have  there  not  been  persecutions  of  those  who  profess  Christi- 
anity ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  this  country  have  they  any  temporal  temptation  to  become 
Christian? — A.  On  the  contrary  they  have  everything  the  other  way. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  among  their  own  people  ?  How  do  they  stand 
with  their  own  people  when  professing  Christianity  ? — A.  They  are  in  a 
measure  tabooed,  scoffed  at. 

Q.  Are  there  not  foundling  asylums  in  all  the  large  cities  of  China  ? — 
A.  I  think  there  are;  there  are  in  all  the  cities  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  and  the  purpose  of  these  asylums? — A.  The 
foundling  asylums  are  to  save  the  castaways. 

Q.  Children  that  are  abandoned  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q. -Infants?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  these  asylums  supported  by  the  government  or  by  private 
subscription  ? — A.  Rich  men  make  large  contributions,  and  the  govern- 
ment will  also  aid. 

Q.  Are  they  not  mainly  supported  by  private  subscriptions? — A. 
Largely. 

Q.  With  an  elected  directory? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  their  gov- 
ernment and  control,  but  they  are  supported  largely  by  subscriptions 
and  contributions. 

Q.  Are  they  not  in  their  constitution  very  similar  to  our  orphan 
asylums  here,  that  they  mainly  depend  upon  the  subscriptions  of  chari- 
table people  and  elect  their  own  officers,  and  the  government  occasion- 
ally assists  them  ? — A.  That  is  the  way  it  is  done.  That  is  what  I  said, 
that  the  government  aids,  but  principally  they  are  supported  by  the 
contributions  of  rich  people. 

Q,  You  have  spoken  of*  the  peculiar  custom  that  the  Chinese  have 
so  unlike  our  own,  of  paying  up  all  their  debts  at  New  Year's  so  as  to 
have  a  clear  score  at  New  Year's  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  impelling  power  that  makes  this  so  obligatory  upon 
them  ? — A.  Custom. 

Q.  Nothing  but  custom? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  of  compelling  payment  of  debt  there  more  than 
among  us  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  their  inability  to  comply  with  this  custom  frequently  im- 
pels them  to  suicide  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  merely  a  moral  force? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  they  are  not  subject  to  any  penalty  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  they  do  not  pay  their  debt,  can  they  be  sold  to  slavery  or  sub- 
jected to  any  punishment  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  simply  a  disgrace  ?— A.  A  disgrace. 

Q.  As  to  the  trade  in  China,  what  has  been  the  custom  in  regard  to 
that  trade  of  dealing  in  goods  by  sample  ? — A.  I  only  know  about  that 
what  I  have  heard. 

Q.  Most  of  our  testimony  has  been  of  a  hearsay  character.  As  a 
matter  of  public  information  are  not  cargoes  of  tea  usually  sold  by 
samples'? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  custom  in  China  to  sell  all  goods  by  sample  ? — A. 
Tea  and  things  of  that  kind  especially. 

Q.  Bought  and  shipped  in  cases  unexamined f — A.  Yes,  sir;  while  I 
was  there. 

Q.  That  has  been  the  custom,  as  you  understand,  of  their  trade  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  That,  of  course,  implies  that  the  goods  always  conform  to  the 
sample? — A.  With  regard  to  these  great  transactions  in  tea,  and  all  the 
great  mercantile  transactions,  they  mast  of  necessity  involve  great  con- 
fidence by  our  merchants  in  the  compradors.  A  Chinese  comprador  is 
sent  up  into  the  country  with  two  hundred  and  fifty,  three  hundred, 
and  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  bulk  to  buy  tea,  and  there  is  no 
security  except  his  honesty  and  integrity.  That  class  of  men  in  China 
have  a  good  character  among  European  and  American  m.en  of  business 
for  reliability  and  honesty.  There  may  be  exceptions,  but  I  never  heard 
of  them.  I  knew  of  the  case  of  Eussell  &  Co.,  who  were  burnt  out  at 
one  time,  and  their  books  were  all  burnt  up.  They  had  large  sums  of 
money  out  with  different  Chinese  compradors.  The  compradors  were 
up  in  the  country  buying  tea,  and  they  were  very  sorry  to  hear  about 
the  house  being  burnt  up,  the  books,  &c,  and  they  brought  their  own 
books  and  put  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  house,  and  they  got-from 
them  the  names  of  those  who  had  purchased  and  were  able  to  open  up 
their  books  again  so  far  as  their  transactions  with  these  compradors 
were  concerned. 

Q.  They  purchase  their  teas  in  the  interior? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  they  are  packed  and  put  in  cases  and  sold  in  cases? — A. 
These  teas  are  brought  down  in  chops;  they  are  prepared  for  the  mar- 
ket in  the  country.  One  box  is  taken  off,  and  it  goes  through  the 
hands  of  the  tea-taster — three  boxes  sometimes.  The  chop  is  put  in  a 
large  ferry-boat  and  taken  down  the  river  to  the  ship.  One  box  is 
taken  off  as  a  sample  and  passes  through  the  tea-taster's  hand,  and 
then  it  is  sold. 

Q.  Who  does  the  tea-taster  act  for  ? — A.  The  purchaser  of  the  tea. 
Every  bouse  that  buys  tea  keeps  one  or  more  tea-tasters. 

Q.  Chinese  houses? — A.  No,  sir;  American  mercantile  houses. 

Q.  Are  they  sold  by  the  weight  which  the  cases  represent,  as  marked 
upon  the  cases? — A.  They  are  sold  by  the  Chinaman's  purchase- 
weight. 

Q.  How  do  the  Chinese  goods  hold  out  in  respect  to  complying  with 
the  sample  and  in  regard  to  weight? — A.  I  was  never  in  mercantile 
business  there,  and  do  not  know  so  positively  about  those  things  as 
others  might.  I  never  heard  of  any  complaint  particularly,  except 
once  I  heard  of  one  chop  of  tea  that  went  down  the  river,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  a  bad  article;  that  it  was  changed  after  they  had  got 
it  in  hand.  The  matter  was  investigated,  and  it  was  found  out  that  one 
or  two  Chinamen  were  connected  with  that  fraud,  and  one  white  man, 
who  was  the  captain  of  the  boat.  Who  was  to  blame  I  do  not  know; 
both  parties  were  implicated  in  the  transaction.  I  never  heard  of  any 
other  case. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  of  infanticide.  Does  that  extend  through  all 
China,  or  is  it  confined  to  certain  provinces  ? — A.  It  is  confined  largely 
to  certain  provinces,  though  it  is  said  to  exist  more  or  less  all  over  the 
country.  I  do  not  think  it  prevails  so  largely  in  some  parts,  and  per- 
haps it  is  hardly  known  at  all.  It  is  practiced  among  the  poor  who 
are  not  able  to  bring  up  their  girls. 

Q.  Does  it  prevail  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  ? — A.  I  have 
heard  that  it  does;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  does  the  position  of  women  in  China  compare  with  their  posi- 
tion in  the  eastern  part  of  Europe  ?— A.  Quite  as  well,  or  better  I  should 
say. 

Q.  How  as  compared  with  the  Servian  province, Eussia, or  Belgium? — 
A.  About  the  same ;  I  should  say  quite  as  good. 
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Q.  Was  not  this  exclusive  policy  in  regard  to  commerce  adopted  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits;  up  to  that  time  were  they  not  open  to 
trade  with  other  nations  ? — A.  I  do  not  now  remember  when  they  com- 
menced their  exclusive  policy,  but  they  have  been  for  many  hundred 
years  exclusive  in  their  policy. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  paying  a  white  servant  $16  a  month.  What  has 
been  the  regular  rate  of  wages  paid  to  house-servant's  here  for  the  last 
five  or  ten  years'?—  A.  I  understand  that  for  a  common  white  servant  in 
a  family  $25  to  $30  if  she  comes  and  does  general  work;  all  the  way 
from  $20  to  $30.  I  tried  to  get  five  or  six  white  girls  at  $25  a  month 
and  could  not  get  any. 

Q.  Did  you  state  how  many  children  there  were  born  here  of  Chinese 
parents'? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you;  there  are  perhaps  two  or  three  hun- 
dred Chinese  children  in  this  city  now. 

Q.  Did  you  present  here  a  printed  statement  or  chart  or  constitution 
of  these  companies? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  present  anything  printed. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  state  that  these  six  companies  are  volunteer  companies  ? — A. 
That  is  my  understanding. 

Q.  Do  all  persons  become  members  of  the  companies  by  going  up  and 
giving  their  names,  or  is  the  membership  confind  to  a  few  persons? — A. 
1  understand  that  it  is  desirable  for  every  person  who  comes  from  a 
region  represented  by  a  particular  company — that  it  is  generally  their 
desire  to  be  connected  with  that  company.  An  agent  from  each  of  the 
companies  meets  the  immigrants  on  the  steamer,  and,  either  from  some 
person  who  comes  with  them  who  knows  them  or  by  interrogatories, 
they  ask,  "  Where  are  you  from."  They  say  so  and  so,  and  the  agent 
Says  then,  "You  belong  to  such  a  company,"  and  his  name  is  taken  down, 
and  he  becomes  a  member  of  the  company  in  that  way. 

Q.  Do  they  pay  an  admission-fee  1 — A.  No,,  sir;  I  think  no  admission- 
fee  is  paid  by  them. 

Q.  How  are  the  revenues  of  the  company  made  up1? — A.  I  think  nearly 
all  the  revenues  they  have  now  are  simply  voluntary  subscriptions  when 
they  want  special  money  for  special  purposes,  and  then  the  Chinaman 
asks  for  a  permit.    I  think  he  asks  for  a  permit. 

Q.  A  permit  for  what"? — A.  A  permit  for  departure  according  to  the 
arrangement  with  the  steamship  companies  and  our  six  companies. 
The  steamship  companies  have  an  arrangement  with  the  six  companies, 
which  I  read  to  you,  that  they  will  not  sell  a  Chinaman  a  ticket  to  return 
unless  he  has  a  permit  from  his  company. 

Q.  Do  these  companies  have  officers  who  devote  their  time  exclusively 
to  their  company  H — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  How  are  they  paid  ? — A.  Out  of  these  revenues. 

Q.  From  the  sale  of  permits  f — A.  From  the  sale  of  permits ;  and  they 
have  also  collections.  If  they  are  in  need  of  money,  they  will  issue 
their  statement  of  a  tax  of  so  much,  asking  people  to  pay  a  certain  sum. 
Some  pay  more  and  some  less — half  a  dollar  for  a  man,  usually.  It  is 
all  voluntary.  Every  man  pays  or  does  not  pay,  as  he  pleases.  There 
is  no  system  by  which  the  company  forces  collection. 

Q.  If  they  find  employment  for  a  Chinaman,  do  they  tax  him  so  much 
for  his  wages  % — A.  I  never  heard,  except  here  in  this  investigation,  of 
the  Chinese  six  companies  finding  employment  for  anybody.  I  never 
heard  of  the  Chinese  six  companies — the  whole  or  as  one — furnishing 
employment  for  anybody,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  or  connection  with 
the  Chinese  is  concerned,  and  I  never  heard  of  anybody  going  to  the 
Six  companies  to  get  employment. 
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By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Do  they  import  anybody  ?— A.  I  never  hoard  of  tbeir  importing 
anybody  except  in  these  wholesale  charges  made  against  tnem. 

Q.  Do  they  import  any  goods  ?— A.  I  have  never  heard  of  their  im- 
porting any  goods. 

Q.  Do  they  deal  in  merchandise? — A.  I  do  not  understand  them  to 
be  mercantile  firms  in  any  kind  of  business. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  anything  in  your  intercourse  with  the  Chinese 
which  leads  you  to  suppose  that  these  institutions  had  any  other  busi- 
ness than  that  of  eleemosynary  institutions? — A.  I  do  not  think  they 
have  any  other  object.  Sometimes,  when  the  officers  get  fees,  they  may 
make  a  little  money  out  of  it,  but  their  ostensible  business  aud  practice 
is  of  a  charitable  nature. 

Q.  Do  they  relieve  the  sick  ? — A.  I  think  they  do  ;  in  early  times, 
very  much.  Lately,  I  think,  not  so  much,  because  nearly  all  the  China- 
men here  have  personal  friends  to  help  them  if  they  get  into  trouble. 

Q.  I  see  there  are  no  poor  Chinamen  in  the  almshouse.  Where  do 
their  poor  go;  who  takes  care  of  them? — A.  Their  friends.  Most  of 
them  have  brothers,  uncles,  or  friends.  They  are  a  great  people  to  help 
each  other. 

Q.  Do  these  companies  act  a3  bankers? — A.  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  their  remitting  money  ? — A.  I  never  heard  of  a 
thing  of  the  kind.  A  Chinaman  connected  with  one  of  these  companies, 
who  was  president  last  year — for  they  elect,  I  believe,  annually — was  for 
csome  time  my  personal  teacher  before  he  became  presideut  aud  during 
part  of  the  time  while  he  was  presideut.  Previous  to  that  time  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  get  any  satisfactory  knowledge  of  what  these  com- 
panies were,  but  he  was  one  of  the  most  gentlemanly  Chinamen  here, 
and  an  intelligent,  scholarly  man.  He  was  president  of  that  company. 
I  visited  the  hall  of  the  company  often,  and  found  him  there  with  his 
interpreter  and  clerk  and  oue  or  two  men,  and  never  saw  them  doing 
any  business  except  this  kind  of  arbitration  and  general  interest  in  their 
people  as  such,  and  he  constantly  and  persistently  insisted  that  that  is 
all  that  they  do. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  Chinese  who  are  here  now  have  been  back 
to  China  and  are  here  for  the  second  time  ? — A.  Of  course  that  is  only 
my  opinion,  but  I  should  judge  at  least  somewhere  between  a  third  and 
a  half.  I  do  not  know  but  more.  Large  numbers  of  those  who  are  here 
have  come  for  the  second  time. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  Captain  King  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  was  engaged  in  the  coast  traffic  of  China  on  the  schooner  Wan- 
derer ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  commission  what  was  the  characterof  the  lorchas, 
as  they  call  them,  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  generally? — A  There 
were  a  number  of  lorchas,  known  as  opium -lorchas,  all  engaged  in  visit- 
ing ports  not  open  according  to  the  treaty,  aud  smuggling  goods,  opium, 
and  property.  About  the  Wanderer  I  have  not  a  very  distinct  recol- 
lection. I  could  not  tell,  for  instance,  what  company  she  was  owned  by 
or  trading  for.  I  remember  a  schooner  or  lorcha  there  by  the  name  of 
the  Wanderer.  I  may  have  seen  Captain  King.  I  have  tried  from  the 
time  of  his  testimony  until  now  to  call  him  to  my  mind.  I  have  no 
recollection  of  ever  seeing  Captain  King  until  I  saw  him  here,  although 
he  says  I  did  ;  and  very  likely  I  did.  I  will  not  say  I  did  not.  I  asked 
my  wife  about  it,  and  she  does  not  remember  him. 
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By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  1  believe  he  mentioned  the  circumstances  under  which  he  saw 
you. — A.  He  mentioned  a  circumstance  of  going  down  on  a  vessel  to 
the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  that  made  me  think  more  than  ever  that  he 
is  mistaken.  I  never  went  down  with  any  vessel  with  Captain  King,  I 
am  very  confident.  I  have  not  been  able  to  call  to  mind  any  circum- 
stance to  refresh  my  memory.  I  went  down  the  river  on  a  British  gun- 
boat, with,  a  number  of  Chinese  officials  who  were  going  out  to  sea.  I 
went  down  on  what  we  call  a  house-boat,  with  a  Scotch  Captaiu  Dallas 
of  a  certain  ship.  I  went  down  on  two  or  three  occasions.  I  remember 
a  number  of  gentlemen  with  whom  I  went.  I  do  not  say  it  is  not  so,  tor 
many  things  occurred  a  great  many  years  ago  that  I  do  not  remember. 

By  Mr.  Bee: 

Q.  Are  not  those  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting-trade  usually  engaged 
in  disreputable  trade,  opium  and  gathering  coolies  I — A.  Usually.  I  do 
not  know  about  gathering  coolies  so  far  up  north  as  Takiaug  province. 
These  coasters  are  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  prompt  redressing 
by  the  Chinese  government  of  wrongs  perpetrated  upon  foreigners,  mis- 
sionaries and  others,  by  the  natives — stoning  them  in  the  streets'? — A. 
Although  the  Chinese  hate  to  punish  their  own  people  for  any  assaults 
upon  ioreigners,  so  far  as  my  experience  went  they  always  did  it,  and 
did  it  quite  efficiently  when  required  to  do  so  by  our  consul. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  circumstances  of  the  stoning  of  a  missionary  there 
some  years  ago,  in  which  the  United  States  vessel  the  Saco,  Captain 
McDougall,  was  called  upon?— A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  riot  at  Fuh- 
chau,  and  mission  chapels  were  torn  to  pieces,  and  oue  missionary  family 
was  driven  out  of  their  house,  and  the  house  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob. 
Captaiu  McDougall  went  with  his  men  up  there.  I  was  there  at  the 
time.  That  was  the  time  when  I  acted  for  Mr.  Clark,  our  consul,  as  in- 
terpreter and  general  mauager  of  the  consulate  for  about  six  months. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  affair?— A.  The  result  was  that  all 
the  indemnity  was  paid  and  the  men  were  punished. 

Q.  In  what  manner  were  the  men  punished  ? — A.  They  were  impris- 
oned, I  believe,  one  or  two  of  them,  and  one  or  two  escaped  and  were 
never  caught.  Those  who  escaped  were  not  permitted  to  go  home,  and 
could  not  go  home.  Two  of  them  were  put  in  prison.  The  officer  who 
did  not  act  efficiently  was  disgraced. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 
Q.  So  far  as  matters  came  under  your  observation  there,  how  does  the 
account  given  by  Captain  King  compare  with  your  own  observation  ? — 
A.  I  heard  nearly  all  Mr.  King's  testimony.  Many  things  that  Mr.  King 
said  are  true,  but  many  things  are  not  true,  according  to  my  view  of  the 
case.  1  would  say  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  this  difficulty  that  we 
found  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  governor  general  with  the  Britf-h  consul, 
the  American  consul,  Captain  McDougall,  and  his  men  of  war,  and  a  large 
retinue.  We  had  an  interview  with  the  governor- general,  who  was  the 
second  man  in  the  empire.  After  we  were  all  arranged  in  the  room,  the 
old  man  asked  what  we  had  come  for.  He  was  told.  He  said  he  had 
heard  about  that  difficulty,  and  was  sorry  for  it,  and  then  he  said:  "Gen- 
tlemeu,  what  do  you  want  I  shall  do?  Whatever  you  want,  in  accord- 
ance with  law,  that  shall  be  done.  The  Takiang  people  are  a  turbulent 
race,  and  I  have  difficulty  in  governing  them,  but  we  propose  keeping 
our  treaties  and  to  make  the  people  obey  the  law,"  and  I  think  he  did, 
as  far  as  he  could. 
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By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Speaking  of  this  problem  of  white-labor  competition,  &c,  what 
do  the  wages  of  the  white  man  who  has  a  family  represent.  In  other 
words,  do  they  not  represent  the  education  of  his  children,  decent 
household  accommodations  for  them,  plain,  decent  food,  and  things  of 
that  kind,  which  go  to  make  up  a  comfortable  home  for  an  American 
laborer?     Is  not  that  true? — A.  I  should  think  it  was,  certainly. 

Q.  He  must  receive  wages  sufficient  to  cover  those  points  and  enable 
him  to  keep  his  children  at  school  and  in  decent  clothes? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
certainly. 

Q.  Our  American  civilization  carries  that  idea? — A.  That  is  the 
desire. 

Q.  That  is  the  want  of  American  society  and  American  labor  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  does  the  Chinaman  live  in  those  regards ;  does  he  educate 
his  children  and  have  separate  accommodations  for  the  members  of  his 
family  ? — A.  The  Chinamen  in  this  country  do  not  live  in  families. 
They  have  not  brought  their  families,  we  all  know. 

Q.  They  have  no  families  to  educate  ? — A.  Some  of  them  have  fami- 
lies in  China  to  educate. 

Q.  They  do  not  maintain  schools  here? — A.  They  pay  to  support  our 
schools. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  there  is  not  a  different  standard  of  living 
required  for  American  laborers  from  that  the  Chinese  subsist  upon  ? — 
A.  I  thiuk  there  is  somewhat. 

Q.  Then  can  the  American  laborer  live  upon  the  wages  upon  which 
the  Chinese  do  subsist  in  this  town? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  can. 

Q.  Au  American  laborer  can  maintain  his  family,  educate  his  chil- 
dren, find  those  ordinary  comforts  necessary  to  an  American  laborer's 
home,  upon  the  wages  which  a  Chinaman  can  subsist  upon  in  this 
town  ? — A.  That  was  not  the  question,  I  understand. 

(The  question  was  read  to  the  wituess  ) 

The  Witness.  You  will  allow  me,  before  I  answer  that  question,  to 
say  that  there  is  in  it  a  phraseology  which  requires  a  little  explanation. 
A  Chinaman  can  exist  on  very  little  iudeed.  If  you  mean  an  American 
family  can  be  supported  on  the  pittance  that  a  Chinaman  can  possibly 
bring  himself  down  to,  I  answer,  No;  but  if  you  mean  to  say,  "Can 
an  American  family  be  supported  on  the  wages  which  Chinamen  do  get, 
I  mean  to  say,  "  Yes."    That  is  my  answer. 

Q.  What  are  the  average  wages  that  a  Chinese  laborer  gets  ? — A.  The 
Chinese,  for  the  most  common  and  unskilled  labor,  get  a  dollar  and  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day;  $30  and  $35  a  month.  For  skilled  labor 
they  get  $60  a  month. 

Q.  Do  you  thiuk  that  a  laborer  can  maintain  his  family,  with  three  or 
four  children,  clothe  them  with  decency,  give  them  decent  food,  and 
perform  his  other  duties  to  society  on  those  wages  ! — A.  I  think  that 
white  labor  in  this  State  is  as  well  paid  as  in  any  State  in  the  Union. 
That  is  my  answer  to  that  question. 

Q.  You  have  fixed  your  own  scale  of  wages;  but  I  ask  you  if  all  these 
things  can  be  done  on  a  dollar  or  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day  ? — A.  I  can 
only  answer  what  I  know,  that  the  laboring  people  in  this  city  do  support 
their  families,  and  have  money  in  banks,  and  live  in  homesteads. 

Q.  May  not  that  be  because  this  State  has  large  resources  to  be  de- 
veloped, and  there  is  yet,  notwithstanding  the  competition  of  China- 
men, a  chance  for  white  men  to  live  ?    Of  course  they  have  homes,  &c. ; 
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but  they  have  not  made  them  at  the  wages  of  a  dollar  a  day. — A.  They 
have  made  them  in  spite  of  all  Chinese  competition. 

Q.  The  question  in  future  is,  whether  they  can  still  continue  to  do 
that?  They  cannot  do  it  on  a  dollar  a  day  and  maintain  their  fami- 
lies.— A.  They  can  live  here  as  cheaply  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

Q.  What  are  these  homes  worth ;  they  are  worth  all  the  way  from 
$800  to  $2,000  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  will  it  take  to  maintain  a  family  and  get  a  home  like 
that  at  a  dollar  a  day  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Could  you  support  your  family  on  that  ? — A.  I  could  ;  but  I  could 
not  do  so  satisfactorily.  I  will  not,  for  I  can  do  better;  and  so  can 
every  one  of  these  men  do  better.  That  is  another  feature  about  this 
matter.  No  man  need  work  at  a  dollar  a  day,  besides  a  Chinaman,  if  he 
does  not  want  to  do  so,  in  this  country. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  You  say  there  are  3,000  Chinese  servants  in  homes  in  this  city. 
Does  not  that  necessarily  exclude  so  many  white  people  from  those 
homes — from  that  employment ? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  You  cannot 
get  the  white  ones  in.    I  tried  three  or  four  times. 

Q.  It  may  be  a  single  instance.  You  may  be  very  hard  on  servants. — 
A.  That  may  be. 

Q.  Your  feeliugs  may  be  in  favor  of  Chinese,  and  you  may  prefer 
them. — A.  That  may  be. 

Q.  If  there  are  three  thousand  Chinese  employed  as  servants  here, 
do  they  not  necessarily  occupy  the  places  which  white  women  might 
occupy,  such  as  they  do  occupy  in  eastern  homes  ? — A.  I  do  not  think 
Chinese  house-servants  take  the  place  of  whites  at  all. 

Q.  If  they  employ  three  thousand  Chinese,  can  they  at  the  same  time 
employ  three  thousand  whites? — A.  No,  sir;  because  they  cannot  get 
the  three  thousand  whites. 

Q.  That  does  not  answer  the  question.  I  ask  you  if  they  exhaust 
the  market  upon  Chinamen,  if  the  whites  are  not  excluded? — A.  Of 
course,  if  they  fill  up  with  Chinese,  they  do  not  want  any  whites. 

Q.  If  they  fill  three  thousand  places,  is  not  that  in  that  direction  ? — 
A.  Not  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  done.  Take  the  case  of 
the  head  of  a  family  with  a  limited  salary,  who  wants  to  live  in  a  cer- 
tain style.  He  can  live  in  that  style  and  afford  to  pay  $16  a  mouth 
for  a  house  servant.  If  he  should  choose  to  have  a  white  servant,  he 
would  find  them  demanding  $25  a  month,  and  you  put  your  washing 
out. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  persons  employ  Chinamen  because  they  get 
them  at  low  wages  who  would  not  employ  white  people  at  a  higher 
price  ? — A.  There  are  many  cases  of  that  kind,  and  some  employ  China- 
men, from  choice,  at  the  same  price  they  would  pay  to  whites. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  work  here  enough  for  all  the 
Chinamen  and  whites  who  are  here? — A.  I  think  there  are  very  few 
people  here  without  work,  Mr.  Chairman.    Very  few  people  who  want 
to  work  are  without  work. 
By  Mr.  Brooks: 

Q.  Can  a  man  with  a  family  of  several  children  get  a  white  girl  to 
do  all  the  work  of  his  family — the  work  that  a  Chinaman  does? — 
A.  I  could  not,  myself,  and  I  tried.    That  is  my  experience. 
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Q.  If  you  employ  a  white  girl  to  do  the  work  of  a  family  of  a  man 
and  his  wife  and  several  children,  have  you  uot  got  to  put  out  your 
washiug  ? — A.  You  have  got  to  put  out  your  washing,  and  get  somebody 
to  wash  the  wiudows  and  front  steps  besides 

Q.  And  if  you  employ  a  Chinaman  he  does  the  whole  of  the  work  ? — 
A.  Everything. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Why  are  the  white  servants  so  much  inferior  in  this  city  to  what 
they  are  in  the  city  of  Boston? — A.  I  did  not  say  they  were  inferior; 
that  is  uot  my  testimony. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  the  fact  that  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia  the 
white  girts  do  all  these  things,  and  do  them  faithfully  ? — A.  I  suppose 
they  do,  in  some  instances. 

i     Q.  Why  is  the  rule  so  different  here  ? — A.  That  you  must  ask  the 
girls  here  and  not  me. 

Q.  Then  I  ask  you  for  this  evidence  of  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the 
girls  here ;  that  is  that  the  girls  cannot  do  here  what  they  do  in  Phila- 
delphia and  everywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Q.  It  is  simply  evidence  that  girls  can  do  so  well  elsewhere  that  they 
do  not  propose  to  do  that  kind  of  work  ;  they  can  do  better.  That  is 
what  the  girl  left  me  for ;  she  could  do  better. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  ladies,  unquestionably  ladies, 
and  girls  testified  before  this  committee  the  difficulty  of  getting  employ- 
ment in  this  city  ? — A.  There  may  be  a  few  instances  of  that  kiud,  but 
it  is  not  general. 

Q.  They  testify  that  it  is  general. — A.  I  testify  that  it  is  not  general. 

Q.  How  do  you  know? — A.  From  my  general  information. 

Q.  You  think  the  fact  of  there  being  three  thousand  Chinese  house- 
servants  here  does  not  have  the  tendency  to  exclude  white  girls  here 
and  make  it  general  f — A.  No,  sir.    May  I  tell  you  why  ? 

Q.  Certainly. — A.  Because  the  very  presence  of  these  Chinese  serv- 
ants in  these  iamilies  makes  it  possible  for  those  families  to  be  here  with 
all  their  industries,  and  those  families  could  not  live  here  if  they  had 
not  Chinese  servants. 

Q.  Suppose  they  found  the  Chinaman  also  competing  in  making  eigars, 
slippers,  overalls,  &c.  Does  that  tend  to  bring  them  here? — A.  So  far, 
in  my  opinion,  Chinamen  have  ouly  multiplied  labor  here. 

Q.  So  that  the  more  Chinamen  crowd  the  different  occupations  the 
better  chance  there  is  for  white  people. — A.  It  might  be  done  to  excess 
as  I  stated.     I  do  not  believe  in  the  rapid  influx  of  any  people. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  three  thousand  servants  and  artisans  have 
any  tendency  to  prevent  white  people  from  obtaining  work  ? — A.  I  think 
a  few  thousand  unskilled  laborers  in  any  city  will  certainly  multiply  the 
facilities  for  skilled  labor  and  higher  iudnstries,  and  everybody  who 
understands  political  economy  understands  tnat  to  be  the 'case. 

Q.  Suppose,  instead  of  this  work  being  done  by  Chinamen,  it  were 
done  by  white  men,  would  that  have  a  tendency  to  multiply  the  facilities 
for  labor  ? — A.  If  you  can  get  it  better. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  them  than  not  to  have  them  at  all? — 
A.  I  do  not  say  that. 

Q.  Take  the  foundery  business,  a  large  interest  in  this  State.  It  was 
testified  that  not  a  Chinaman  was  employed  in  it. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  can  business  prosper  or  thrive  without  Chinamen  ? — A.  I  sup- 
pose you  understand  me  that  the  general  effect  of  Chinamen  has  its  effect 
on  the  labor  of  the  fouudery-men.  They  come  under  the  general  fact  of 
competition  of  labor. 
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Q.  The  prosperity,  then,  lies  in  reducing  the  price  of  labor  ? — A.  When 
the  labor  is  so  exorbitant  that  you  cannot  carry  on  industries,  then  pros- 
perity depends  on  a  reduction  of  labor. 

Q.  The  way,  then,  to  have  prosperity  in  a  community  is  to  keep  down 
the  price  of  labor  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  panacea  for  all  evils  ?—  A.  If  you  please,  you  do  not 
^eport  me  correctly.    I  did  not  say  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  ?— A.  I  say  that  when  labor  is  exorbitant  so  that 
industries  cannot  be  carried  on,  then  the  redaction  of  labor  down  to  the 
prices  that  the  industries  can  be  carried  on  is  a  benefit. 

Q.  On  the  other  hand,  might  you  not  admit  that  decently-paid  labor 
is  necessary  to  American  civilization? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  desire  to  see 
it,  and  we  have  it. 

Q.  Is  that  labor  decent  which  is  measured  by  the  necessities  of  a  Chi- 
naman who  lives  on  a  few  pounds  of  rice  and  sleeps  with  a  dozen  people 
in  a  room  that  is  hardly  fit  for  one  person? — A.  That  is  one  way  of  put- 
ting it,  but  when  you  compare  it  with  the  Chinaman  who  gets  his  $35  a 
month  and  $60  a  month  in  this  town,  it  is  none  of  my  business  where  he 


Q.  Are  not  those  the  exceptions  f— A.  I  understand  the  common  labor- 
ers get  a  dollar  a  day  and  a  dollar  and  a  quarter.  I  cannot  find  China- 
men working  anywhere  for  less  than  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  au  American  laborer  can  educate  his  family,  his 
children,  attend  to  his  duties  in  the  church,  give  them  decent  clothes  and 
meat  and  other  food,  such  as  Americans  live  on,  at  a  dollar  a  day?  "You 
say  you  cannot. — A.  I  cannot.  I  do  not  want  to.  I  do  not  need  to;  nei- 
ther does  any  other  man. 

Q.  Those  are  the  wages  of  a  Chinaman.  If  that  is  the  competition, 
does  not  that  necessarily  bring  down  the  white  labor  to  that  scale  ? — 
A.  I  understand  generally  for  the  same  wages  people  will  employ  white 
labor  if  they  can  get  good,  industrious  men. 

Q.  For  the  same  price?— A.  I  think  they  pay  them  a  little  more,  as  I 
understand  this  testimony  of  whether  white  labor  is  better  paid  than 
Chinese  labor. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  tendency  of  an  abundance  of  inferior-paid  labor  to 
bring  down  the  price  of  labor  generally  below  a  decent  price?— A.  The 
supply  aud  demand  of  labor,  I  suppose,  will  have  something  to  do  with 
the  matter. 

Q.  Then,  if  there  is  iin  enormous  supply  of  underpaid  labor,  it  reduces 
the  whole  market,  does  it  not,  below  a  decent  price?— A.  That  is  only 
a  plausible  case. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  necessary  tendency  of  it  ?— A.  What  was  the  ques- 
tion? 

Q.  Whether  the  tendency  of  a  very  large  supply  of  underpaid  labor 
is  not  to  bring  down  all  the  labor  of  all  other  laborers  in  the  market  ? — A. 
I  should  suppose  it  might  have  that  tendency. 

Q.  Then  you  admit  that  might  possibly  be  the  effect  ?— A.  It  is  no 
admission.    I  suppose  it  is  a  statement  of  fact. 

Q.  Very  well,  you  state  it  as  a  fact. — A.  It  is  an  opinion,  of  course. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  Are  Chinamen  employed  as 
nurses  of  children  in  this  town,  to  take  care  of  young  children  ? — A. 
They  may  be  in  some  instances;  I  do  not  think  largely. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  nurses  at  the  breast;  I  mean  to  lead  them  about; 
take  care  of  them ;  see  that  they  do  not  fall  down  ? — A.  I  think  not  to 
a  large  extent.    You  know  as  well  as  I  do. 
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Q.  You  know  how  inquisitive  children  are  about  asking  a  great  many 
questions'? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  that  children  ask  you  a  great  many  questions,  questions 
difficult  to  answer,  and  do  you  not  know  that  from  their  nurses,  their 
parents,  and  those  who  take  care  of  them,  they  acquire  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge? — A.  Yes,  from  their  parents  ;  but  from  their  nurses,  white 
or  Chinese,  I  think  they  never  ought  to  learn. 

Q.  Suppose  the  nurses  that  the  parents  employ  are  decent  white  peo- 
ple and  can  answer  the  questions  of  the  children  properly,  do  you 
think  then  there  is  much-  they  ought  not  to  learn? — A.  If  they  have 
good,  intelligent,  nurses;  but  if  you  will  allow  me  to  give  the  question 
you  really  put,  your  idea  is  that  the  white  nurse  would  be  a  beuelit  to 
the  children,  teaching  them,  and  that  the  Chinaman  will  not  be  a  bene- 
fit, but  teach  them  vice. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  from  decent  white  nurses  children  do  obtain 
a  great  deal  of  information  which  they  have,  useful  to  them  in  life,  and 
consequently  by  putting  them  with  a  nurse  who  does  not  understand 
our  institutions,  and  cannot  answer  their  questions  properly,  the  chil- 
dren are  lett  in  ignorance? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  any  such  thing. 

Q.  You  swear  to  that  ? — A.  I  do  swear  to  it.  I  never  heard  before 
that  the  nurses  of  the  country  were  the  educators  of  our  children. 

Q.  That  those  with  whom  children  continually  associate  are  not  their 
educators? — A.  I  have  no  idea  of  it.  I  suppose  they  learn  some  foolish 
things  from  servants,  but  children  learn  in  schools  and  from  their 
parents. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  learn  only  foolish  things  from  decent,  well- 
behaved  American  girls  who  have  charge  of  them  ? — A.  I  did  not  say 
that. 

Q.  I  am  referring  to  that  class. — A.  You  are  referring  only  to  the 
decent  intelligent  class  of  Americau-born  servants  ? 

Q.  I  am. — A.  Theu,  I  answer,  they  learn  something. 

Q.  I  ask  if  that  is  not  the  class  in  New  England  and  other  communi- 
ties iu  the  East  and  West  ? — A.  Not  largely  ;  that  is  my  understanding. 
I  think  the  house-servants  in  the  East  are  largely  foreigners.  I  may  be 
mistaken  iu  that. 

Q.  Is  there  an  objection  to  their  being  foreigners? — A.  I  did  not  say 
there  was. 

Q.  Is  there  ? — A.  There  would  be  to  me. 

Q.  Is  there  not  the  same  objection,  then,  to  em  ploying  Chinese  nurses? — 
A.  Certainly  ;  I  would  rather  have  an  American. 

Q.  You  admit  that  that  is  an  objection  against  the  Chinese,  even  if 
shared  by  other  foreigners  ? — A.  Just  the  same. 

Q.  You  say  the  Chinese  as  a  race  are  kind  to  their  children  ? — A. 
That  is  the  character  of  the  people. 

Q.  How  do  you  make  that  consistent  with  this  infanticide  which  you 
say  prevails  all  over  China  and  especially  in  some  provinces  ? — A.  .1*  do 
not  know  how  to  reconcile  the  fact,  but  I  know  there  are*  cases  of  in- 
fanticide iu  some  parts  of  China,  and  I  know  furthermore  that  the  Chi- 
nese are  very  fond  of  children  and  very  kind  to  children.  1  know  that 
from  a  life  among  them.     I  do  not  undertake  to  reconcile  these  facts. 

Q.  Are  not  the  facts  iuconsisteut ? — A.  They  may  be;  I  do  not  know 
about  that.    I  know  the  facts. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  the  fact,  also,  that  the  Chinese  sell  their  female 
children  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  some  of  them  do. 

Q.  Does  that  show  fondness  for  them  ? — A.  I  said  some  of  them  do. 
I  did  not  say  it  was  the  general  custom. 
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Q.  Does  that  show  fondness  for  thein?— A.  Not  in  the  persons  who 
sell  them  ;  still  sometimes  it  may.  Sometimes  they  may  sell  from  the 
.fact  that  they  know  the  children  would  be  better  off  when  sold. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  these  sales  are  for  prostitution  often  ? — A.  Some- 
times they  are. 

Q.  D3es  that  show  that  they  think  they  would  be  better  off!— A. 
That  would  show  something  differently,  but  it  is  not  the  rule  in  China. 

Q.  Did  you  testily  that  Chinese  are  peaceful  among  themselves  ? — A. 
I  did,  generally ;  I  testified  also  that  they  had  riots  among  themselves. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  of  bloody  riots  among  themselves,  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  recently  at  Virginia  City  ? — A.  I  read  about  that. 

Q.  And  another  at  San  Jose? — A.  I  read  about  that.. 

Q.  From  what  did  those  feuds  arise? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  particu- 
lar cause;  sometimes  about  a  woman ;  sometimes  about  money. 

Q.  Are  not  these  feuds  rivalries  between  Chinamen  coming  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  China  so  that  it  is  neighborhood  against  neighborhood  ? — 
A.  Feuds  often  occur  in  China  between  villages.  I  do  not  know  about 
these  two  you  mention.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  that  sectional 
animosity  or  not.     It  is  not  my  understanding  of  them  in  either  case. 

Q.  Those  feuds  do  arise  in  China  between  villages  ? — A.  Yes,  sir :  at 
times. 

Q.  Would  the  inhabitants  of  those  villages,  coming  here  and  meeting 
together,  have  the  same  locality  ? — A.  I  presume  they  would. 

Q.  May  not  that  account  for  it? — A.  I  presume  it  would  in  a  measure. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  was  the  immediate  cause  of  those  two  riots.  1 
never  heard  it  was. 

Q.  You  say  that  all  consular  officers,  if  I  understood  you,  report  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  slavery  on  the  part  of  the  coolies  who  come  to 
this  country? — A.  There  is  no  slavery  in  China  as  to  the  male  sex. 
There  are  no  slaves  among  the  Chinese  in  America. 

Q.  You  say  that  all  consular  officers  say  that  ? — A.  I  say  all  mission- 
aries and  all  consular  officers  who  have  studied  the  Chinese  language, 
and  have  therefore  better  opportunities  and  facilities  for  knowing  the 
bottom  of  the  question,  say  that.  There  may  be  consuls  in  China  who 
know  nothing  about  the  language  and  very  little  about  the  people. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Bailey,  the  consul  at  Hong-Kong  ? — A.  Not  per- 
sonally. 

Q.  Would  you  exclude  him  from  the  category  of  those  who  say  that 
there  are  no  labor-contracts  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  he  understands  the  lan- 
guage at  all. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  to  understand  the  language  absolutely  to  know 
whether  they  have  contracts  for  slavery  for  a  certain  number  of  years  ? 
— A.  Perhaps  not  absolutely.  Perhaps  it  might  be  found  out  some  other 
way. 

Q.  He  is  consul  at  Hong-Kong,  from  whence  most  of  these  coolies  are 
shipped  ? — A.  I  believe  he  is. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  he  has  reported  that  many  of  the  Chinese 
get  to  this  country  by  giving  onerous  obligations,  which  are  secured  by 
theii  certificates,  and  that  in  frequent  cases  where  there  is  a  failure  to 
return  the  money  the  relatives  themselves  are  sold  in  order  to  make 
good  the  contract? — A.  I  have  read  that  somewhere,  but  whether  it  was 
Mr.  Bailey  or  not,  I  cannot  testify.     It  may  be  that  it  was  him. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  that  in  your  mind  when  you  were  speaking  of 
labor  contracts? — A.  No,  sir.  I  should  like  to  say  right  here  that  my 
mind  would  at  once  say  that  Mr.  Bailey  was  mistaken  about  the  fami- 
lies being  sold.     It  is  not  the  custom  in  China  to  sell  a  family. 
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Q.  I  do  not  know  that  he  says  a  family,  but  members  of  the  family. — 
A.  Boys  and  men  are  not  sold.  Girls  are  sometimes  sold  and  sometimes 
wives,  but  those  are  exceptions  and  not  the  rule. 

Q.  You  say  there  is  uo  temptation  for  a  person  to  profess  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian in  China,  but  the  inducements  are  the  other  way  entirely. — A.  I 
should  thiuk  so,  always. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  same  rule  here? — A.  I  do, indeed. 

Q.  You  also  stated  that  persous  represented  themselves  as  belonging 
to  the  mission  school,  &c.  ? — A.  Yes  ;  sometimes,  in  families  where  they 
want  to  get  credit. 

Q.  They  make  this  representation  in  order  to  get  confidence? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  is  there  not  an  inducement  for  a  Chinaman  to  profess  to  be 
a  Christian  whether  he  is  one  or  not,  in  order  to  get  employment  among 
the  whites? — A.  You  may  make  an  inducement  out  of  that,  but  the 
idea  of  becoming  an  actual,  open,  avowed  Christain,  except  in  a  family 
where  he  serves,  that  is  to  be  known  a  Christian  in  Chinatown,  would 
be  met  with  so  much  ignominy  that  it  would  be  very  much  against 
him. 

Q.  Of  that  I  have  no  doubt,  but  would  it  not  be  an  inducement  for  a 
person  to  give  out  so  that  it  would  be  known  to  the  whites  that  he  was 
a  Christian,  while  he  told  his  Chinese  friends  this  is  mere  pretense  ;  I 
am  not  a  Christian  ! — A.  That  is  what  I  intimated  in  my  testimony. 

Q.  Would  there  not  be  an  inducement,  then,  for  the  Chiuese  to  profess 
to  be  Christians  while  really  they  were  not? — A.  They  might  profess  to 
the  families  where  they  live,  but  to  go  to  the  mission  aud  to  receive 
baptism  and  become  Christian  men,  I  think  there  is  no  inducement  ex- 
cept a  clear  love  of  truth  and  nothing  else. 

Q.  Suppose  they  could  get  lucrative  employment  from  the  whites  by 
making  this  profession,  and  explain  to  their  Chinese  friends  that  it  was 
simply  for  that  reason  and  everything  was  fair  against  the  outside 
world,  would  not  that  be  an  inducement? — A.  That  is  hardly  a  sup- 
posable  case. 

Q.  I  have  supposed  the  case? — A.  It  might  be  an  inducement,  but  I 
think  the  inducement  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  in  the  minds 
of  the  uuchristian  Chinamen,  who  would  oppose  and  persecute.  I  know 
a  young  man  who  is  the  president  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Chi- 
nese Association,  who  told  me  some  time  last  year  that  he  had  to  give 
up  his  brothers,  uncles,  and  everything  he  had  got  here,  or  else  give  up 
his  Christian  religion,  and  he  had  been  thinking  it  over  and  made  up 
his  mind  to  keep  up  the  truth.     » 

Q.  I  think  they  would  be  probably  sincere  where  there  are  Chris- 
tians among  them,  but  I  merely  ask  you  whether  there  might  not  be  a 
profession  of  that  kind  understood  by  these  Chinese  themselves  to  be 
assumed  on  account  of  the  more  confidence  they  would  get  among  the 
whites  ? — A.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  very  expert  in  the  knowledge  of 
character,  but  I  have  traveled  some  and  seen  something  of  the  world, 
and  I  am  not  disposed  to  believe  Chinamen  more  than  you  would  be, 
senator,  but  I  do  not  think  the  Chinamen  here  would  be  professed 
Christians  except  from  sincere  sentiments.  There  may  be  instances, 
such  as  you  suppose. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  Chinese  hospital  which  they  maintain 
themselves  here? — A.  1  looked  in  that  hospital  three  or  four  years  ago 
when  L  first  came  here,  and  I  have  not  been  in  it  since. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  to  here  that  it  is  in  a  very  squalid  condition 
and  that  persous  there  under  treatment,  as  we  would  say,  are  starved; 
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that  is,  they  beg  when  persons  go  in ;  they  eat  ravenously  even  cold  rice 
given  to  them.  Do  you  know  whether  tbat  is  true  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
I  Lave  not  been  there  for  years.  As  I  said  before,  it  is  the  universal 
practice  here,  as  a  general  rule,  to  which  there  may  be  a  few  exceptions, 
that  the  personal  friends,  the  relatives,  or  the  persons  from  the  same 
neighborhood  and  the  same  little  village,  take  care  of  the  sick. 

Q.  Independent  of  the  hospital  ? — A.  Independent  of  it.  They  do 
more  of  that  than  almost  any  people  in  this  city. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  of  their  turning  out  persons  to  die? — A.  I  only 
know  that  from  what  I  have  heard  here,  and  from  the  newspaper 
accounts.  I  have  never  seen  anything  of  that  kind.  Here  I  want  to 
say  that  in  the  testimony  before  the  State  senate  committee  I  am  made 
to  say  that  I  knew  such  cases.  I  never  said  that.  The  answer  I  gave, 
"  No,  sir,"  was  reported  "  Yes,  sir." 

By  Mr.  Pixley : 

Q.  Do  you  consider  yourself  an  entirely  disinterested  witness  in  this 
matter  ? — A.  In  what  respect  do  you  mean  disinterested  ? 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  are  not  making  a  living  out  of  the 
Chinese,  and  if  there  were  no  Chinese  here  whether  your  avocation 
would  not  be  gone? — A.  Perhaps  it  would.  I  can  only  give  my  opinion 
that  1  would  be  able  to  support  myself  if  there  were  no  Chinamen  here. 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  this  matter  of  being  interested,  I  beg  to 
say  that  I  have  no  interest  in  Chinamen  coming  here  or  going  away 
more  than  any  other  man,  except  as  a  citizen  of  the  State  and  commu- 
nity. 

Q.  Tour  employment,  I  understand,  is  in  preaching  and  teaching 
and  in  keeping  a  missionary  home? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  it  supported  ? — A.  By  the  missionary  society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church. 

Q.  In  the  East  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  of  compensation  to  you,  is  it  ? — A.  I  have  my  sal- 
ary from  that. 

Q.  Are  you  a  property-owner  in  the  town  ? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Whereabouts? — A.  On  Twentieth  street. 

Q.  Have  you  any  property  in  the  Chinese  quarter? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  lessee  of  any  property  there  ? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Occupied  by  Chinese? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  getting  a  portion  of  your  living  from  Chinese  tenants  ? — 
A.  Living!  We  get  rents  and  expend  the  rents  on  the  building.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  said  about  that  building,  and  efforts  have  been 
made  to  make  capital  in  the  newspapers,  and  I  think  it  would  be  justice 
to  me  to  be  permitted  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  that  building, 
and  I  should  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  it  go  into  my  testimony  under 
oath.  I  understand  the  drift  of  the  question  and  what  the  effort  is.  I 
rented  in  Chinatown  a  store  of  a  Chinaman  who  had  the  lease  of  a  large 
Chinese  building.  The  building  was  inhabited  by  Chinese  tenants.  It 
was,  if  not  the  worst,  one  of  the  most  filthy  and  degraded  places  in 
Chiuatown.  The  stores  on  the  street  were  four.  I  rented  one  of  the 
Chinaman  for  a  chapel  and  was  to  have  it  as  long  as  he  held  the  lease. 
We  fitted  it  up  at  a  missionary  expense  of  some  hundred  dollars,  put 
more  seats  in,  and  put  our  man  in,  and  he  preached  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  I  also.  We  occupied  the  building  about  two  years,  and  Chinatown 
began  to  work  down  below  it,  and  rents  came  up,  and  I  paid  a  higher 
rent.  They  found  out  then  that  it  was  a  good  place  to  open  a  gambling 
office,  and  the  Chinamen  who  wanted  it  for  a  gambling  office  determined 
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tbey  would  get  it  from  me.  I  tried  to  find  some  other  place.  Dr.  Loomis, 
of  the  Presbyterian  mission,  has  been  here  twenty  years  and  has  not 
been  able  to  get  a  place  here  yet  in  Chinatown  for  a  chapel.  As  we 
were  just  beginning  to  get  known  as  a  station  all  over  the  country,  as  a 
preaching  place,  1  felt  it  a  matter  of  importance,  as  you  understand, 
that  we  should  remain  there.  They  came  with  a  lawyer  and  told  me  I 
must  go  out;  that  they  would  not  allow  me  to  have  it  any  louger,  no 
matter  what  rents  I  would  pay.  I  said,  "  Let  me  stay  until  October  and 
I  will  make  some  otber  arrangement."  It  was  agreed.  I  then  went  and 
found  the  owner  of  the  property.  He  told  me  their  lease  ran  out  in  Oc- 
tober, which  I  did  not  know,  and  I  leased  the  whole  property  in  order 
to  save  my  chapel.  For  the  property  I  gave  $450  in  gold  a  month  in 
advance.  I  run  great  risks  of  losing  money,  having  to  keep  it  in  repair, 
furnish  a  sexton,  water,  and  everything  else.  The  first  month  I  lost 
money.  Some  other  months  our  expenses  have  been  two  or  three  hun- 
dred dollars  more  than  the  proceeds.  On  the  whole  we  have  just  about 
got  along.  I  think  we  have  expended  a  little  more  in  making  repairs 
tban  what  we  have  received.  That  is  all  personal  with  me ;  still  I  am 
paraded  over  town  with  making  a  capital  of  three  per  cent.  It  was  a 
filthy  place;  no  light,  except  a  transom  over  the  door;  dark,  nasty 
rooms.  I  found  tbein  full  of  Chinese.  I  do  not  know  w-hat  they  do.  I 
have  let  the  people  stay,  and  they  pay  me  their  rents.  The  stories  above 
we  have  cleaned  out — shoveled  out — and  they  are  now  washed  down 
every  week.  Tbe  carpenter  who  helped  me  when  I  first  went  in  came 
there  aud  went  through  it  the  other  day  after  two  years  and  said  he 
hardly  knew  the  place ;  that  is,  the  house.  I  shall  hold  it  as  long  as 
1  can. 

By  Mr.  King  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  one  of  the  lowest  opium  dens  in  that 
house?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  smoke  opium  there  % — A.  I  know  that 
they  smoke  opium  there.  I  have  seen  them  smoking  opium  there.  Jt 
is  not  an  opium  den,  as  I  understand  it,  where  they  receive  people  who 
come  in  and  pay  so  much  for  smoking  opium  ;  but  the  people  who  room 
there  are  opium-smokers.  In  some  other  rooms  that  I  have  rented  I 
have  seen  people  smoking  tobacco,  cigars,  and  drinking  whisky.    , 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Does  the  use  of  opium  make  men  mad,  wild,  violent  1 — A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not  understand  it  so ;  it  stupefies  them,  rather — puts  them  to  sleep, 
makes  them  languid. 

Q.  How  does  the  effect  of  smoking  opium  compare  with  the  effect  of 
smoking  tobacco  ? — A.  The  smoking  of  opium  is  very  much  more  in- 
jurious, I  think,  than  the  smoking  of  tobacco.  It  debilitates  the  system 
from  protracted  use. 

Q.  It  does  not  make  men  violent  ? — A.  O,  no,  no  more  than  smoking 
tobacco. 

Q.  How  does  the  effect  of  smoking  opium  compare  with  the  effect  of 
drinking  whisky  ? — A.  They  are  very  different.  The  smoking  of  opium 
stupefies,  quiets,  puts  to  sleep,  puts  out  of  the  way.  My  observation  of 
whisky  is  that  it  stirs  the  people  up,  makes  them  rampant,  and  fight 
sometimes;  but  Chinamen  never  fight  when  under  the  influence  of 
opium. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  rented  the  building  in  tbe 
Chinese  quarter  simply  for   the  purpose  of  securing  a   chapel? — A. 
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Simply  for  that  purpose.    I  have  no  other  and  never  had  any  other 
purpose. 

Q.  You  had  no  motive  of  profit  in  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  no  motive  of 
profit  in  renting  the  building  at  all. 

Q.  And  this  opium-smoking  is  simply  carried  on  by  the  occupants  ? — 
A.  By  the  occupants  only. 

Q.  Not  as  an  opium  den,  where  others  are  invited  to  come  and  smoke 
for  profit? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  understand  so  at  all.  I  would  shut 
the  rooms  up  before  I  would  have  anything  of  the  kind  there.  Neither 
is  there  any  prostitution  going  on  there.  There  are  no  professional  pros- 
titutes iu  the  building  at  all. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  that  the  Chinese  take  care  of  their  own  sick, 
then  ? — A.  Largely.  Their  friends  take  care  of  them.  Nearly  all  the 
Chinamen  here  have  personal  friends. 

Q.  Do  they  take  care  of  their  own  paupers,  or  do  their  paupers  go  to 
the  poor-house? — A.  The  list  of  the  inmates  of  the  poor-house  will  show 
I  think  at  the  almshouse,  if  I  remember,  there  were  none. 

Q.  There  were  none  % — A.  I  think  there  were  none.  I  had  the  sta 
tistics. 

Q.  If  they  do  not  go  to  the  alms-house,  and  they  do  not  take  care  o 
their  paupers  themselves,  who  does  take  care  of  them  1 — A.  There  ar 
but  very  lew  of  them  who  do  not  manage  to  get  a  little  something  one 
way  or  the  other.  They  are  a  great  people  in  their  own  country  to  live 
on  their  friends.  A  Chinaman  may  have  employment  now  for  a  few 
months,  and  then  he  will  be  out  of  employment.  When  he  is  out  of  em- 
ployment he  goes  and  turns  in  with  his  friends  who  have  a  place  some- 
where and  waits  until  he  gets  employment. 

Q.  What  are  their  habits  of  industry?  Take  the  Chinese  of  San 
Francisco  ;  are  they  industrious  ordinarily,  or  are  they  idle  ? — A.  They 
are  industrious,  almost  always,  if  you  exclude  the  women  who  are  pros- 
titutes and  the  class  who  are  gamblers.  There  is  a  class  who  run  the 
gambling  and  prostitution  business,  but  I  think  there  are  hardly  any 
idle  persons  among  the  Cbiuese. 

Q.  Dow  do  they  compare  for  industry  with  the  same  number  of  white 
people  in  their  condition  % — A.  I  think  there  are  quite  as  few  idlers 
among  the  Chinese  as  among  any  other  class  of  working-people  in  this 
country,  and  the  same  holds  in  China  all  through  the  country.  They 
are  the  most  industrious  people  in  the  world  at  home,  and  the  same  char- 
acteristic holds  here. 

Q.  Something  was  said  about  their  being  quarrelsome.  Are  they 
quarrelsome  or  peaceable,  as  a  general  thing  ? — A.  As  a  general  thing 
they  are  peaceful,  and  their  quarrels  generally  end  in  words  only. 

Q.  As  compared  with  a  low  order  of  whites,  bow  are  they  ? — A.  There 
are  fewer  fights  among  Chinamen  that  come  to  blows  and  assaults,  it  is 
my  opinion,  than  among  the  lower  whites. 

Q.  You  said  somethiug  about  the  schools.  Do  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  Chiuese  children  are  not  admitted  into  the  public  schools  here? 
— A.  I  make  that  statement.  I  had  a  Chinaman  come  to  my  school 
who  had  been  to  some  other  schools  and  could  read  very  well ;  had 
studied  geography,  arithmetic,  history,  &c.,  and  he  took  a  notion 
that  he  wanted  to  go  to  the  public  schools.  I  told  him  I  did  not  think 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  admit  him  ;  that  he  had  better  not  try ;  that 
there  was  prejudice  against  the  Chinese;  but  he  insisted.  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  school  board,  stating  that  this  man  wanted  to  go  to  school ; 
that  he  was  cleanly  iu  his  person,  well  behaved,  and  had  suchand  such 
scholarship.    They  said  personally  they  would  not  object,  but  they  did 
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not  think  the  public  sentiment  would  allow  it,  and  they  did  not  dare 
admit  him. 

Q.  Are  they  excluded  on  account  of  their  color  or  race  f — A.  It  was 
a  race  prejudice  in  this  case. 

Q.  Is  there  any  law  by  which  they  can  exclude  a  Chinese  child  from 
school! — A.  I  think  not;  I  think  the  Chinese  childhas  a  right  to  goto 
the  schools. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  in  which  Chinese  children  do  attend 
a  white  school? — A.  In  Sacramento  there  is  a  Chinese  girl  who  attends 
school. 

Q.  Are  there  any  in  this  city  ? — A.  I  never  heard  of  one  here. 

Q.  You  know  of  but  a  single  instance  ? — A.  I  know  of  but  one 
instance;  there  may  be  others  in  some  country  school- districts,  but  I 
doD't  know  of  it. 

Q.  In  this  case  you  made  application  ? — A.  I  made  application  by  let- 
ter; it  was  refused  by  a  formal  written  answer. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  other  applications  having  been  made  I — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  others. 

Q.  If  they  would  admit  Chinese  to  the  schools  here,  do  j'ou  believe 
they  would  be  sent  to  our  schools  in  a  considerable  number  ? — A.  In  the 
night-schools  you  would  have  a  large  number  of  them,  if  they  were  ad- 
mitted ;  they  have  a  system  of  night-schools  here. 

Q.  Is  there  any  desire  among  the  Chinese  here  to  learn — to  be  edu- 
cated ? — A.  I  think  so  ;  the  mission-schools  are  quite  full  all  the  time. 

Q.  How  many  are  in  attendance  on  those  schools? — A.  I  hardly  can 
tell  exactly,  there  are  so  many  different  schools,  with  classes  here  and 
there.  There  are  about  80  or  90  in  my  school,  and,  I  think,  120  in  Mr. 
Loomis's  school.  I  do  not  know  how  many  are  in  the  Baptist  and  Epis- 
copal schools.    I  give  the  average  attendance. 

Q.  You  are  acting  here  under  the  direction  of  the  Methodist  Church? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  Methodist  clergyman  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  now  under  the  authority  of  the  missionary  society  of  the 
Methodist  Church  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  get  a  fixed  salary? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Paid  by  the  church  itself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  does  not  depend  upon  the  number  of  pupils  you  have  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  it  does  not  depend  upon  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  You,  then,  have  no  interest  in  this  matter  beyond  doing  your  duty 
as  a  missionary  ? — A.  Simply  as  a  missionary. 

Q,  How  long  have  you  been  devoted  to  this  work? — A.  In  this  city, 
eight  years;  in  China,  ten  years. 

Q.  Were  you  there  as  a  missionary  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  under  the  same 
society.     I  went  there  in  1855. 

Q.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Methodist  Church  North,  I  suppose? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  the  Baptist  Church  a  missionary  society  here  also? — A.  They 
have  had.  I  think  the  missionary  is  away,  and  that  the  man  who  has 
it  in  charge  lives  in  Oakland. 

Q.  Have  the  Presbyterians  a  missionary  society  here? — A.  O,  yes; 
the  largest  one  here. 

Q.  The  Catholics  also  ? — A.  They  did  have,  but  not  now,  I  think. 

Q.  Have  any  other  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  societies  here  ? 
—A.  The  Congregationalists  also  have  schools,  and  the  Episcopalians. 
The  different  branches  of  Protestants  have  schools  for  the  Chinese  here. 

Q.  Taking  all  these  churches  together,  these  Protestant  establish- 
28  c  i 
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ments,  how  many  children  do  you  think  attend  their  schools  ? — A.  I 
suppose  regularly  in  the  schools  every  night  there  are  three  or  four 
hundred.  Perhaps  there  are  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  different  Chinese 
who  attend  altogether.  They  cannot  go  regularly ;  every  one  of  thern 
works. 

Q.  Do  they  pay  for  this  teaching  ? — A.  In  regard  to  iny  school  they 
are  expected  to  pay  a  dollar  a  month,  each  scholar. 

Q.  It  is  a  secular  school  ? — A.  It  is  a  secular  school. 

Q.  What  do  you  teach  in  your  school  % — A.  We  teach  reading,  writ- 
ing, geography,  and  grammar,  the  same  as  any  other  school,  and  employ 
teachers. 

Q.  You  employ  teachers  t — A.  Four  or  five  teachers.  I  am  employ- 
ing now  five  teachers  every  night. 

Q.  How  do  you  regard  the  effort  at  christianizing  the  Chinese  H  Do 
you  regard  it  as  an  incipient  success  ? — A.  As  I  stated  in  my  testimony, 
the  character  of  those  who  have  become  Christians  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  other  Christians  and  in  numbers  of  additions.  For  instance, 
I  take  my  own  mission  for  one,  and  with  the  amount  of  labor  bestowed 
and  the  money  spent,  it  is  about  the  same  as  any  other  Methodist  church 
if  you  take  the  number  who  were  not  church  members  before.  Wo  have 
no  additions  by  transfers  of  membership  ;  it  is  all  out  of  new  timber,  out 
of  heathenism. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  missionaries  in  China  are  making  marked 
progress  of  late  years  ? — A.  Very  great. 

Q.  Are  the  churches  encouraged  to  persevere  in  those  efforts  ? — A. 
ISTo  Christian  work  in  all  the  world  is  moreencouraging  than  the  work 
in  China. 

Q.  What  churches  have  missionaries  in  China1? — A.  The  Presby- 
terians, what  they  call  the  American  Board,  the  Episcopalians,  the 
Baptists,  the  Methodists  North  and  South,  and  in  fact  all  Protestant 
denominations  in  this  country  are  represented  there,  and  many  in  Europe. 
All  missionary  associations  in  this  country  have  associations  in  Chiua. 

Q.  Are  the  Catholics  also  engaged  in  mission- work  there  ? — A.  The 
Catholics  are  not  there  now. 

Q.  The  Protestants  are  going  ahead  in  this  work  ? — A.  Very  largely ; 
the  influence  is  by  the  Protestants.  The  Catholics  are  not  influencing 
the  civilization  there  now. 

Q.  What  effect  had  opening  trade  there  in  protecting  missionaries  ? — 
A.  Probably  more  than  any  other  one  thing  in  the  world.  The  port  of 
Fou-Chow,  the  greatest  tea-port  in  China,  would  never  have  been 
opened  had  it  not  been  for  Dr.  McClary  of  our  mission,  and  the 
same  thing  holds  good  of  other  places. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  effect  of  Chinese  labor  here  upon  white  labor,  do 
you  believe  from  what  you  know  that  there  has  been  too  much  labor 
here,  more  than  could  receive  adequate  employment  and  payment? — A. 
Hardly  at  any  time.  There  may  have  been  a  few  months  once  or  twice 
when  that  may  have  been  the  case. 

Q.  Is  there  a  plethora  of  labor  now  % — A.  I  do  not  so  consider  it.  There 
may  be  individual  cases  that  cannot  adjust  themselves  to  labor,  but  I 
understand  that  at  the  present  time  the  demand  is  equal  to  the  supply. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  presence  of  Chinese  labor  interferes 
with  white  labor  on  this  coast  at  this  time  ? — A.  I  do  not  understand  so 
now.  If  they  should  come  in  in  hordes,  if  millions  should  come,  it 
might. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  this  time. — A.  I  do  not  think  it  interferes  with  it. 
I  think  it  has  stimulated  labor  and  helped  hundreds  of  white  people  to 
honorable  employment  who  would  not  have  come  here  without  it  at  all. 
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Q.  You  think  it  has  been  the  means  of  creating  employment  for  white 
labor  ? — A.  I  do,  most  certainly.  When  you  consider  that  among  the 
Chinese  there  are  no  workers  on  the  public  buildings,  no  house-carpen- 
ters, or  bricklayers,  or  painters,  or  any  of  those  principal  pursuits  that 
go  to  build  up  a  city,  and  that  the  Chinese  are  doing  the  low  and  un- 
skilled labor,  I  think  it  is  evidence  at  once  to  any  man  who  understands 
political  economy  that  the  Chinaman  has  made  an  opportunity  for  other 
people  to  come. 

Q.  When  you  say  there  are  no  Chinamen  on  public  works  you  do  not 
include  railroads  ! — A.  I  mean  State  works  and  city  works  under  mu- 
nicipal authorities  and  State  authorities.  All  buildings  that  are  con- 
structed by  the  State  generally  provide  in  the  contract  that  no  Chinese 
labor  shall  be  employed. 

Q.  Are  there  any  Chinese  carpenters  here  % — A.  Very  few  ;  there  is  a 
little  jobbing  among  themselves. 

Q.  Are  there  any  mechanics? — A.  Very  few. 

Q.  Any  carriage-makers  ? — A.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Q.  Workers  in  wood? — A.  Very  few;  a  little  carving  among  them- 
selves. There  are  some  workers  in  the  mills,  sawing,  but  not  workers 
on  buildings  and  houses  that  I  know  of.  I  do  not  know  of  any  furniture- 
makers.    They  make  boxes. 

Q.  What  effect  do  you  believe  Chinese  labor  has  had  on  the  prosperity 
of  this  coast,  from  what  you  know  about  it? — A.  I  believe  it  has  been 
a  large  element  in  the  prosperity  of  this  country  so  far,  up  to  the  present 
time.  I  should  like  to  state  before  my  examination  closes  that  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  there  could  be  a  limitation  of  Chinese  immigra- 
tion. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  hear  your  views  upon  that  question. — A.  I  believe 
there  are  two  objections  which  exist  with  regard  to  Chinese  immigration 
that  hardly  exist  in  the  same  proportion  in  regard  to  any  other  foreign 
immigration.  One  is  that  they  assimilate  to  our  civilization  more  slowly 
in  adopting  our  forms,  learning  our  language,  and  learning  to  live  as  we 
do,  more  expensively,  and  all  that.  They  do  assimilate,  but  they  assim- 
ilate more  slowly  than  any  other  people  who  come  here.  That  I  think 
makes  them  a  less  desirable  people  so  far  as  that  one  element  is  con- 
cerned. The  other  point  is  the  possibility  of  a  large  and  sudden  influx 
of  Chinese.  I  believe  the  matter  of  supply  and  demand  will  hold  a  good 
check  upon  Chinese  immigration,  but  there  is  a  possibility,  though  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  probability,  that  through  some  wars  and  intes- 
tine strife  in  China  there  might  be  a  large  influx  of  these  people.  I 
should  like  to  see  them  limited  to  a  couple  of  hundred  on  a  ship,  for  in- 
stance. 

Q.  If  our  laws  permitted  them  to  be  naturalized  and  to  become  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  what  would  the  effect  be  upon  them;  in  the 
first  place,  how  many  would  embrace  it  ? — A.  At  first  I  think  it  would 
be  slow.  I  think  only  those  who  knew  the  language  would  care  about 
it,  and  only  those  who  were  learning  the  language  and  getting  accus- 
tomed to  our  country  would  desire  it.  I  think  many  already  desire  to 
become  citizens,  and  would  make  very  good  citizens.  I  think  it  would 
be  slow,  but,  as  I  said  just  now,  they  do  assimilate.  I  think  it  would 
be  unhappy  and  unfortunate  if  the  Chinamen  should  all  at  once  have 
the  right  of  suffrage. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  be  unfortunate  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  exceedingly 
unfortunate,  but  not  more  unfortunate  than  many  other  things  of  the 
same  kind  that  have  been  done. 
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Q.  You  think  they  should  be  allowed  to  be  naturalized ? — A.  I  do 
most  certainly,  on  the  same  conditions  as  other  people. 

Q.  What  effect  would  it  have  upon  immigration  from  Europe,  say  if 
the  immigrants  were  not  allowed  to  become  American  citizens,  but 
compelled  to  remain  aliens  for  all  time? — A.  I  doubt  if  they  would  come 
in  such  large  numbers  as  they  do  from  Europe.  I  think  it  would  tend 
to  lessen  the  immigration. 

Q.  Would  that  have  the  tendency  to  segregate  them,  to  keep  them  a 
separate  body  from  the  American  people? — A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  Would  it  have  a  tendency  to  degrade  them? — A.  It  seems  to  me 
it  would  most  certainly.  I  might  say  in  regard  to  this  matter  that 
many  of  these  Chinamen  who  learn  to  speak  our  language  and  learn  to 
talk  about  the  history  of  our  Government  and  their  rights  in  this  coun- 
try often  express  a  desire  to  become  citizens.  I  read  in  the  newspaper 
that  Chinamen  are  all  opposed  to  becoming  citizens,  but  I  have  heard 
Chinamen  say, "  We  want  to  become  citizens,  and  they  will  not  let  us ;  how 
can  we  become  citizens  when  the  laws  will  not  allow  us  ¥  I  have  heard 
that  hundreds  of  times  from  different  Chinamen.  They  are  not  to  blame 
for  not  becoming  citizens  now,  because  they  are  not  allowed  to  natural- 
ize in  this  city  and  State. 

•Q.  If  European  immigrants,  for  example,  were  not  allowed  to  become 
citizens,  would  that,  in  your  judgment,  have  the  tendency  to  make  them 
an  inferior  social  class  ? — A.  I  think  it  would  certainly. 

Q.  And  it  would  keep  them  separate  from  the  American  people? — A. 
Always. 

Q.  And  prevent  them  from  assimilating  with  Americans  ?— A.  I  think 
it  would  have  that  tendency — a  constant  tendency  in  that  way. 

George  D.  Eobeet  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  You  are  the  president,  manager,  or  main  officer  of  the  Tide- 
Land  Beclamation  Company  ? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  this  State  ? — A.  I  arrived 
here  in  1850. 

Q.  You  have  been  engaged  in  business  enterprises  since  that  time  to 
develop  the  interests  of  this  coast,  I  believe  ? — A.  Always. 

Q.  How  much  tule-land  has  your  company  reclaimed  ? — A.  The  Tide- 
Land  Company  proper  started  in  with  120,000  acres.  They  have  been 
reclaiming  portions  of  it,  but  not  on  a  large  scale,  until  recently.  I 
suppose  we  have  partially  reclaimed  30,000  or  40,000  acres. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  the  commission  what  you  mean  by  tule- 
lands  ? — A.  We  call  the  overflowed  lands  forming  a  delta  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  Biver  tule-lands,  and  also  lands  on  the  margin 
of  the  river  farther  up. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  reclamation  of  those  lands  ?  What 
kind  of  work  is  it  ? — A.  Building  dikes,  gates,  and  ditches,  preventing 
the  overflow. 

Q.  What  species  of  labor  have  you  been  employing  ? — A.  Generally 
Chinamen. 

Q.  How  do  you  employ  those  Chinamen ;  by  contract  ?  Explain  bow 
you  do  it. — A.  Generally  by  contract.  In  building  the  docks  we  con- 
tract by  the  yard,  so  much  a  yard.  We  go  to  some  of  the  Chinese  mer- 
chants or  business  men,  and  tell  them  we  want  to  give  a  contract  for  a 
certain  nuumber  of  miles  of  levee.  They  will  contract,  then,  sometimes 
in  large  and  sometimes  in  small  bodies  of  land.  Sometimes  the  con- 
tracts are  for  five,  six,  seven,  or  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  yards,  and 
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sometimes  less,  with  one  individual,  as  the  case  may  be.  We  pay  bo 
much  a  yard  and  measnre  the  work  after  the  work  is  done,  and  they 
receive  their  pay. 

Q.  Do  they  generally  perform  their  part  of  the  contract  faithfully  ? — 
A.  We  have  had  very  little  difficulty  with  them.  The  work  is  generally 
very  satisfactory. 

Q.  How  do  you  look  upon  them  as  day-laborers  as  to  their  prompt- 
ness and  trustworthiness  ? — A.  For  many  kinds  of  work  we  prefer  them  ; 
for  some  work  we  prefer  white  men.  There  are  certain  classes  of  work 
that  Chinamen  will  perform  better  and  more  faithfully  than  white  men 
generally ;  that  is,  work  which  does  not  require  any  great  skill.  Any- 
thing like  field-work,  where  you  can  explain  to  a  Chinaman  simply  what 
you  want  doue,  he  will  do  it  just  as  you  explain  it  to  him,  and  he  will 
do  that  kind  of  work  more  faithfully  than  a  white  man  would  ;  but  gen- 
erally in  the  higher  classes  of  work  we  employ  white  men. 

Q.  Could  you  reclaim  these  lands  with  white  labor  ? — A.  Not  success- 
fully at  this  time.  I  do  not  think  we  could  get  the  white  men  to  do  the 
work.  It  is  a  class  of  work  that  white  men  do  not  like.  We  have  tried 
them  to  a  certain  extent.  The  special  advantage  in  Chinese  labor  in 
work  of  that  kind  is  owing  to  the  contract  system.  They  form  little 
communities  among  themselves,  forty,  or  fifty,  or  a  hundred,  and  they 
are  jointly  interested  in  the  contract.  We  could  not  get  white  men  to 
do  that.  They  would  not  be  harmonious  and  agree  among  themselves, 
but  the  Chinese  form  little  families  of  their  own,  do  their  own  cooking, 
live  in  little  camps  together,  and  the  work  is  staked  off  for  them  sepa- 
rately. We  first  gave  a  large  contract  to  one  or  two  Chinamen,  prob- 
ably, and  they  sublet  it  in  smaller  contracts  to  the  Chinamen ;  that  is 
the  general  system.  White  labor  could  not  be  worked  in  that  way 
at  all. 

Q.  In  your  experience  in  making  contracts  with  Chinese,  have  they 
ever  broken  their  contracts  with  you — when  they  made  a  losing  contract, 
for  instance  ? — A.  As  a  rule,  they  are  probably  about  as  honorable  in 
that  matter  as  white  men.  If  they  could  take  advantage  of  you,  probably 
they  would  do  it ;  but  we  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  that  line.  We 
generally  had  the  contract  well  explained  and  written,  and  when  they 
failed  to  comply  with  it  we  would  inform  the  boss  Chinaman,  and  he 
would  have  it  done,  and  there  would  seldon  be  any  touble  at  all. 

Q.  It  has  been  given  in  evidence  that  these  six  companies  or  head- 
men hire  out  the  labor  of  the  Chinese  and  receive  their  pay.  Do  you 
know,  in  your  experience,  anything  of  that  kind ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 
We  never  hire  of  them. 

Q.  How  do  you  pay  the  laborers  when  the  contract  is  carried 
out? — A.  We  pay  the  contractor,  after  measurement.  We  general  pay 
them  as  the  work  progresses.  We  now  have  three  or  four  thousand 
employed,  mostly  under  contract. 

Q.  About  what  do  you  give  them  a  cubic  yard  ? — A.  We  pay  from  ten 
to  fifteen  cents. 

Q.  How  much  a  day  do  they  make  at  that  rate? — A.  They  expect  to 
make  about  a  dollar  a  day.     When  we  hire  by  the  month,  (I  hired  two 
hundred  men  yesterday,)  we  pay  6^7  a  month,  and  they  find  themselves, 
houses,  camps,  and  everything. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Do  you  tally  the  actual  days'  labor  when  you  hire  them  by  the 
month? — A.  We  tally  the  actual  days'  labor  when  we  pay  them  by  the 
month. 

Q.  Their  cooking  is  extra? — A.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
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By  Mr.  Bee: 

Q„  Does  this  class  of  labor  conflict  with  white  labor  ? — A.  I  cannot 
see  that  it  does.  We  could  not  do  the  work  at  all  with  white  labor  in 
this  State  at  present. 

Q.  These  lands  have  lain  vacant  for  25  years ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
have  been  of  no  value  at  all. 

Q.  Some  of  those  lands  have  been  reclaimed  and  crops  are  now 
raised  upon  them  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  will  an  acre  of  this  land  produce  ?— A.  We  consider  fifty 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  about  an  average  crop.  I  have  raised  as 
high  as  ninety-two  bushels  of  wheat,  by  actual  measurement. 

Q.  That  land  would  have  lain  idle  until  you  could  have  got  it  re- 
claimed by  labor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  cannot  plow  that  land,  I  believe1? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  plow  it. 
Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  tendency  of  the  Chinese  laboring  classes 
of  this  country  is  detrimental  to  white  labor? — A.  Possibly,  to  a  certain 
class  of  white  labor ;  but,  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  I 
think  they  are  a  great  advantage.  I  think  they  fill  the  places  that 
white  labor  would  fill  very  reluctantly,  and  it  would  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore we  could  get  white  labor  to  do  it.  I  think  the  wealth  they  produce; 
stimulates  prosperity  to  such  an  extent  that  it  gives  white  men  higher 
positions.  I  do  not  think  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  here  affects  the 
price  of  intelligent  labor.  It  is  possible  there  may  be  a  class  of  labor 
that  is  affected  by  it,  but  to  sustain  that  class  of  labor  alone,  we  would 
have  to  hold  back  the  enterprise  of  the  country. 

Q.  They  have  added  materially,  then,  to  the  wealth  of  California,  in 
your  opinion  ? — A.  In  my  opinion,  the  aggregate  product  of  the  wealth 
produced  by  Chinamen  in  this  State  is  equal  to  our  mines,  including 
the  mines  of  Nevada  and  Dakota.  Probably  they  produce  sixty,  eighty, 
or  ninety  millions  a  year  in  wealth.  -x 

Q.  You  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  mining  interests  ? — A.  More 
or  less. 

Q.  You  are  a  good  judge  on  that  point  ?— A.  I  have  been  more  or  less 
engaged  in  mining. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  the  Chinese  as  to  fair  dealing  and  honesty?— A. 
The  standard  of  morality  on  that  score  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
lower  classes  of  white  men  generally.  I  have  never  had  much  difficulty 
in  that  respect.  1  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  Chinamen  are  models  for 
our  higher  civilization  at  all;  but  I  do  say  that  they  are  a  great  auxil- 
iary to  our  prosperity  and  wealth  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  them  in  preference  to  white  men,  or  can  you  not 
get  the  white  labor?— A.  I  do  not  give  them  the  preference;  I  gener- 
ally give  white  men  the  preference. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  At  the  same  prices  ?— A.  At  the  same  prices,  and  sometimes  pay 
a  little  higher  for  white  labor.    After  the  land  is  reclaimed,  then,  of 
course,  we  employ  white  men  generally.    We  employ  white  men  where 
there  is  any  machinery  required — where  there  is  an  easy  position — any 
work  requiring  a  higher  class  of  intelligence ;  for  instance  in  running 
plows,  thrashing-machines,  headers — in  any  work  that  requires  a  higher 
class  of  intelligence  we  generally  employ  white  men. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  Then  the  reclamation  of  these  lands  is  open  to  the  labor  of  a  great 
many  white  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Suppose  the  Chinese  were  all  taken  away  from  this  country  now, 
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would  you  have  to  abandon  this  land-reclamation  ? — A.  At  present  we 
would  have  to  give  the  business  up.  We  have  tried  white  labor  in  the 
country,  and  have  found  that  it  would  not  do  at  all.  In  the  first  place, 
irrespective  of  wages,  very  high  wages,  the  white  man  would  not  do 
that  class  of  work ;  you  could  not  get  white  men  to  contract  to  do  it 
with  white  labor  at  all. 

Q.  What  class  of  men  are  generally  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
these  reclaimed  lands  f — A.  Generally  white  men.  That  is,  white  men 
are  generally  the  farmers  who  buy  or  lease,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  farmers 
employ  more  or  less  Chinamen.  I  have  furnished  poor  white  men  horses, 
and  tools,  agricultural  implements,  who  did  not  have  money  to  buy  a 
plow,  and  I  have  leased  them  the  land  on  a  crop-lease,  and  started  them 
to  work. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Are  Chinamen  employed  as  foremen  laborers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  to 
some  extent. 

Q.  Do  they  plow  $ — A.  To  some  extent.  I  have  leased  lands  to  poor 
white  men  who  did  not  have  money  to  buy  teams,  and  we  furnished 
them  teams,  furnished  them  seed,  furnished  them  a  house,  and  every- 
thing necessary  to  do  the  work,  and  started  them  in.  They  would  have 
nothing  but  their  labor  as  capital  to  start  on,  but  it  would  be  but  a  very 
short  time  until  they  would  have  Chinamen  doing  their  work  for  them 
and  they  would  be  bossing  the  job.  It  is  the  general  tendency  of  the 
Americans  to  boss  their  job.  They  want  somebody  else  to  do  the 
work,  and  they  are  in  favor  of  the  Chinaman  doing  the  work  that  white 
men  will  not  do. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  You  lease  this  land  as  fast  as  you  reclaim  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  a  great  many  farmers  around  there,  are  there  not  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  tried  Chinamen  to  work  in  mines? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
in  gravel-mines ;  and  in  one  or  two  instances  in  quartz-mining,  but  in 
surface  mining  more  particularly ;  we  never  worked  them  in  deep  mining, 
except  as  carmen.  They  do  work  that  does  not  require  much  skill,  run- 
ning cars,  and  everything  of  that  sort.  I  will  state  one  instance  where 
we  gave  white  labor  a  very  fair  test  here  a  few  years  ago.  We  had  a 
very  large  wheat-field.  It  was  harvest-time,  and  the  superintendent 
wrote  down  to  send  him  up  a  couple  hundred  of  white  men.  I  went  to 
all  the  labor  institutions  here  and  employed  men  of  all  kinds,  of  all 
nations.  We  gave  them  the  usual  country  wages  whatever  it  was,  $35 
or  $40  a  month,  I  think.  We  had  to  abandon  it  after  trying  a  couple 
of  weeks,  and  losing  a  great  deal  of  wheat  by  the  experiment.  Those 
men  would  not  work  more  than  two  or  three  days,  or  a  week,  and  then 
they  would  quit.  I  kept  the  steamer  here  almost  loaded  sending  up 
white  men,  but  they  would  leave  as  fast  as  I  sent  them.  I  then  went 
to  a  Chinaman  and  told  him  that  I  wanted  to  contract  for  binding  and 
shocking  wheat.  We  did  the  reaping  by  machines.  I  made  the  con- 
tract at  so  much  per  acre.  The  weather  was  warm.  They  went  up 
there.  Several  hundred  of  them  came.  We  had  one  or  two  hundred 
acres  that  had  been  reaped,  and  needed  putting  up  very  badly;  and 
the  next  morning  it  was  all  in  shock.  The  Chinamen  did  the  work 
that  night.  They  did  the  work  well  and  faithfully,  and  of  course  we 
abandoned  white  labor.  Since  then  we  have  done  all  machine-work 
with  white  men,  but  field-work  of  that  kind  we  would  contract  with 
Chinamen  to  do. 
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Q.  Do  the  Chinese  purchase  lands  or  rent  lands,  to  your  knowledge  !— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  occasionally;  not  to  any  very  great  extent,  but  more  so 
recently  than  formerly.  There  is  a  disposition  among  them  now  to  turn 
their  attention  to  farming.  They  think  it  is  a  more  quiet  life :  they  get 
out  of  the  excitement  of  the  city.  Many  of  them  have  rented  patches, 
and  are  paying  $25  and  $30  a  year  per  acre  for  lands. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 
Q.  Twenty -five  dollars  and  $30  a  year  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  pretty  near  all  the  sweet  potatoes  you  get  here  are 
raised  by  Chinamen,  on  Grand  Island,  and  in  that  neighborhood. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  eat  all  those  sweet  potatoes  1 — A.  I  suppose  we 
all  have  a  hand  in  that.   They  are  the  best  field-men  that  we  have. 

Q.  Better  than  the  negro  f — A.  Better  then  the  Swede,  and  the  Swede  is 
the  best  worker  we  have  had.  They  are  better  field-hands  than  the  Swede. 
You  can  depend  upon  them  longer ;  that  is,  if  you  can  get  them  this  year 
you  can  get  them  nest  year  and  the  year  after,  if  you  treat  them  well  and 
pay  them.  They  become  attached  to  your  place  and  they  stay  with  you.  So 
far  as  the  labor  question  is  concerned  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  China- 
man is  the  best  human  labor-machine  we  have  in  this  country  for  certain 
classes  of  work,  and  he  does  a  class  of  work  generally  that  the  white 
men  scorn  to  do,  and  which  the  white  man  will  not  do  if  he  can  pos- 
sibly avoid  it.  We  employ  a  great  many  white  men.'  We  have  two 
or  three  hundred  white  men  employed  ah  the  time.  Immigrants,  men 
coming  to  the  country,  will  hire  by  the  month  and  stay  with  us,  it  may 
be,  two  months  or  three  months  at  the  outside.  They  are  not  satisfied 
with  $30  or  $35  a  month.  They  did  not  come  to  this  country,  they  say, 
to  work,  for  that  they  came  to  make  money,  and  they  are  not  satisfied. 
As  soon  as  they  get  a  few  months'  wages  they  go  to  the  mines  or  want  to 
rent  a  piece  of  land  of  you,  themselves,  and  hire  Chinamen  to  do  the 
work.  They  want  to  speculate.  Avery  intelligent  class  of  white  men  gen- 
erally come  to  this  country,  and  very  few  of  them  come  here  to  do  cheap 
labor,  and  we  have  cheap  labor  that  must  be  done,  or  it  will  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  country.  We  could  not  afford  to  pay  three  or  four  dollars 
a  day  to  white  men  to  do  our  work.  We  could  not  get  them  to  do  it, 
scarcely ;  and  the  labor  that  the  Chinaman  does  is  producing  wealth  to 
the  country  and  producing  labor  for  the  white  laborer. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  Chinese  puts  more  labor  into  the 
hands  of  the  white  people  here  than  if  they  had  not  any  Chinese  here  ? — 
A.  In  our  special  case  I  know  it  does.  For  instance,  we  are  employing 
several  hundred  white  men.  If  we  had  no  Chinamen  we  could  not 
employ  white  men. 

Q.  In  what  occupation  are  the  largest  number  of  Chinamen  engaged, 
in  the  State  ?— A.  Generally  their  labor  is  employed  as  farm-hands  in 
vineyards,  building  railroads,  draining  tule-lands,  in  certain  class  of 
manufacturing,  as  house-servants,  and  in  washing. 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  information  for  the  commission  that  I  have 
not  thought  of?  You  have  the  liberty  to  make  any  statement  you 
desire  bearing  on  the  question. — A.  I  can  only  say  as  far  as  the  prac- 
tical working  of  Chinamen  is  concerned,  and  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  that  they  are  a  great  advantage  to  every  man  of  intelligence  and 
of  enterprise  in  this  country.  As  to  the  future  effect,  their  enlighten- 
ment, and  things  of  that  kind,  I  do  not  profess  to  know  anything.  I  do 
not  think  that  they  are  a  class  of  laborers  who  care  about  interfering 
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in  the  politics  or  government  of  our  country  in  any  way.  I  do  not  think 
they  care  much  about  becoming  citizens. 

Q.  As  laborers  do  you  not  think  that  they  compare  favorably  with 
certain  portions  of  our  immigration  from  Europe  ? — A.  I  think  they  do 
with  certain  portions  of  it. 

Q.  What  is  your  politics  ? — A.  I  have  been  a  democrat,  fortunately. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Are  those  lands  entirely  waste  ? — A.  Entirely  waste  ;  worth  noth- 
ing at  all ;  overflowed  by  high  tides,  and  grown  up  with  weeds,  and 
useless ;  entirely  useless. 

Q.  What  did  these  lauds  cost  you  in  that  condition  ? — A.  Originally 
they  cost  very  little;  that  is,  to  the  original  locators  they  cost  nothing. 
The  State  gave  them  to  the  settlers  or  people  who  wished  to  locate 
them,  which  is  about  the  same  thing.  We  paid  nominally  a  dollar  an 
acre  to  the  State,  and  when  it  is  reclaimed  that  dollar  is  credited  to  us 
and  we  get  it  back.  Of  course  the  lands  changed  hands  before  they 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  parties  who  reclaimed  them. 

Q.  Before  you  did  anything  toward  reclaiming  them,  what  did  they 
probably  cost  your  company? — A.  1  bought  a  large  amount  of  those 
lands  myself.  I,  at  one  time,  owned  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  acres,  and 
then  formed  a  tide-land  company,  or  association.  I  paid  all  the  way 
from  two  to  three  dollars  an  acre,  although  in  some  cases  I  got  it  for 
half  a  dollar  an  acre.    I  had  to  pay  a  dollar  to  the  State  besides. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  reclamation  per  acre? — A.  We  are 
reclaiming  about  forty  thousand  acres  at  six  or  seven  dollars  an  acre, 
it  being  a  large  tract;  but  we  have  some  on  Grand  Island  that  I  sup- 
pose we  have  spent  $25  an  acre  on.  It  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
piec©  and  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  to  be  overcome. 

Q.  What  is  the  laud  worth  per  acre  after  its  reclamation  ? — A.  That 
depends  on  the  locality.  There  is  a  difference  in  value.  It  is  worth 
from  $20  an  acre  up  to  a  hundred  dollars,  probably.  We  paid  for  four 
or  five  thousand  acres,  a  day  or  two  ago,  $25  an  acre. 

Q.  Then  perhaps  there  is  an  average  of  $75  an  acre  ? — A.  After  it  is 
thoroughly  reclaimed.  There  have  been  a  great  many  failures  in  recla- 
mation from  the  fact  that  the  levees  were  not  properly  constructed ;  that 
they  were  too  small. 

Q.  Then  the  lands  are  worth  from  five  or  six  dollars  to  twenty  dol- 
lars an  acre,  on  the  outside  before  they  are  reclaimed,  and  average 
seventy-five  dollars  an  acre  afterward.  Could  you  not  afford  with  a 
big  profit  like  that  to  pay  white  men's  wages  ? — A.  As  I  told  you,  we 
could  not  get  white  men  to  do  the  work. 

Q.  Could  you  if  you  paid  them  decent  wages  ? — A.  In  some  cases  it 
might  be  done  ;  but  white  men  will  not  do  that  work  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  You  speak  of  employing  Chinamen  in  hydraulic  mines.  Is  there 
any  trouble  about  getting  white  men  to  do  thatwork  ? — A.  I  did  not  put 
it  on  that  ground  at  all.  As  a  general  proposition,  when  I  buy  a  thing 
I  buy  it  as  cheap  as  I  can. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  You  encounter  great  risks  in  reclaiming  these  lands,  do  you  not, 
from  floods? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  an  experiment  when  we  started  in. 
Very  few  capitalists  would  touch  it  at  all.  It  is  looked  upon  now  as 
very  hazardous.     Very  few  would  touch  it,  but  still  it  has  been  done.    . 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Is  this  work  generally  in  water  ? — A.  It  is  generally  in  water. 
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The  tide  covers  the  land  every  day,  and  the  excavations  are  made  by 
daniining  off  the  water,  and  sometimes  the  men  are  in  the  water. 

Q.  It  is  disagreeable  work  ? — A.  It  is  disagreeable  work  ;  work  that 
white  men  will  not  risk  their  health  for  at  all. 

Q.  Hardly  for  any  price! — A.  Of  course  at  some  price  you  can  hire  a 
man,  but  nothing  that  we  would  be  willing  to  pay,  because  there  is 
great  risk  in  the  enterprise ;  it  has  always  been  so  considered  at  least. 

Q.  Is  it  an  unhealthy  kind  of  work  ? — A.  Not  so  much  so  as  it  would 
appear.  Most  people  think  it  would  be  unhealthy,  but  it  is  not.  It  is 
an  unpleasant  business  for  a  man  to  be  in  the  water,  and  have  his  feet 
wet  all  the  time.  That  is  the  general  rule.  Of  course  in  some  places 
we  have  high  banks  and  scrapers,  and  are  employing  white  men  now 
after  reclamation.  They  always  give  white  men  the  intelligent  positions 
to  fill.    They  prefer  to  employ  them  even  at  a  larger  expense. 

Q.  Would  they  do  more  work  than  a  Chinaman  at  the  same  thing? — 
A.  In  some  particulars  they  will ;  but  the  white  men  are  more  trust- 
worthy handling  horses  and  machinery.  We  can  explain  things  to  them, 
and  they  are  better  than  Chinamen. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  What  effect  would  the  naturalization  of  the  Chinamen  have  upon 
our  institutions  ? — A.  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  extending  the  fran- 
chise, and  have  been  opposed  to  it  for  some  time. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  amalgamate  with  our  race  ? — A.  I  have 
no  doubt  the  more  intelligent  of  them  would  make  good  citizens. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  the  Chinaman  was  a  voter  you  could  employ  him 
in  this  work  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  Chinaman  being  a  voter  would 
particularly  interfere  in  that  matter.  The  objection  to  Chinamen 
voting  would  be  that  they  would  probably  be  controlled  by  men  who 
employed  them,  because  they  do  not  understand  the  language,  and  are 
not  familiar  with  the  institutions  of  the  country.  Of  course  a  great 
many  of  them  are  quite  intelligent  men,  and  quite  as  intelligent  on 
political  matters  as  some  of  our  white  men  who  vote ;  but  they  are  not 
so  as  a  class.  They  did  not  come  here  to  be  politicians ;  they  came 
here  to  do  our  work. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  subjection  which  they  are  under,  as  the  slaves 
were,  is  favorable  to  their  efficiency  as  workmen? — A.  I  think  they  are 
much  better  than  slaves  or  negroes  were.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
more  reliable.  They  are  not  politicians  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  They 
do  not  care  anything  about  our  parades  or  excitements. 

Q.  The  slaves  were  not  politicians  before  they  were  free? — A.  But 
they  soon  became  politicians. 

Q.  It  is  alleged  that  these  men  came  under  contract  of  service — vol- 
untary contracts,  but  a  species  of  slavery.  The  question  I  desire  to  ask 
is  whether,  because  they  do  come  like  that,  and  that  they  work  in  droves, 
and  contract  through  one  man,  does  not  account  for  the  efficiency  of 
their  labor  ? — A.  I  think  that  is  a  mistake ;  that  there  is  nothing  of  that 
kind  at  all.  I  find  my  Chinamen  entirely  independent  of  the  bosses. 
When  the  bosses  do  not  pay  them  they  come  to  me.  If  the  boss  does 
not  pay  them  any  wages,  they  tie  him  up  and  call  on  us.  That  has 
been  the  case  in  several  instances.  I  find  that  each  man  has  his  account, 
and  he  holds  the  boss  responsible. 

Q.  Are  these  bosses  Chinese  ? — A.  They  are  Chinese.  I  have  noticed 
one  or  two  of  them  here  in  the  room.    I  will  go  to  a  house  and  tell  them 
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that  I  want  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  Chinamen.  They  will  take  the 
contract  at  so  much  a  yard,  but  they  will  let  it  out  in  a  great  mauy  sub- 
contracts to  small  numbers,  to  families.  The  per  ceut.  they  make  is 
simply  the  profit  on  selling  rice.  It  is  very  seldom  that  they  make  any- 
thing at  all  on  the  contract  per  acre 5  but  they  always  stipulate  that 
they  shall  have  the  privilege  of  supplying  the  Chinamen,  and  they  make 
the  profit  in  their  stores.  It  is  the  storekeepers  who  do  the  contract- 
ing. The  Chinamen  all  know  that  the  boss  is  getting  so  much.  The 
boss  says  "  I  get  12  cents  a  yard;  here  is  my  contract;  you  go  and 
work  at  12  cents ;"  and  they  let  it  out  in  small  contracts  in  that  way. 

Q.  You  say  these  bosses  sometimes  try  to  defraud  the  Chinese I — A. 
In  a  few  instances  the  bosses  have  used  the  money.  We  do  not  pay  the 
individual  Chinamen.  We  pay  it  all  to  one  man,  and  he  has  to  pay  it 
out  to  his  own  men. 

Q.  How  many  instances  of  that  kind  do  you  remember  where  the 
boss  has  attempted  to  defraud  the  Chinese  % — A.  I  only  remember  two 
or  three  instances  where  a  boss  Chinaman  has  been  dishonest  to  the 
Chinamen  under  him  and  has  not  paid  them  the  money. 

Q.  The  previous  witness  has  testified  that  they  were  never  dis- 
honest % — A.  I  do  not  think  they  are  models  as  to  honesty,  but  they  are 
about  as  reliable  as  the  common  run  of  men  who  fill  such  positions.  If 
you  take  the  intelligent  educated  Chinamen,  the  merchants,  I  find  them 
very  reliable,  very  trustworthy,  and  we  seldom  have  the  disagreement 
of  a  cent  in  our  accounts.  Their  measurements  hold  out  with  those  of 
our  engineers.  They  make  their  own  measurements.  Our  engineer 
measures  the  work,  the  Chinamen  measure  it,  and  we  seldom  have  any 
disagreement.    They  are  very  accurate  in  their  measurements. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  They  know  how  to  calculate? — A.  Yes,  sir;  perfectly  well.  I 
know  of  one  instance  where  our  engineer  made  a  mistake  of  two  or 
three  thousand  yards  in  a  large  contract.  They  told  him  it  was  a  mis- 
take. I  told  him  to  get  a  white  engineer  from  some  other  company. 
They  came  down  here  and  employed  a  white  engineer,  and  he  found 
out  that  my  engineer  had  made  a  mistake,  and  I  paid  the  difference.  I 
do  not  believe  in  importing  Chinamen  to  any  great  extent ;  but  I  be- 
lieve they  are  of  great  benefit  to  us. 

Eev.  David  Deal  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Witness.  I  am  a  representative  of  the  preachers'  meeting  of  the 
Methodist  ministerial  association. 

We,  the  members  of  the  preachers'  meeting  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  city 
of  San  Francisco,  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  statement  of  facts  and  belief: 

We  would  respectfully  represent  that  a  number  of  us  have  been  for  years  residents  of  this 
coast,  and  we  also  have  among  us  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  missionary  work  in 
China,  and  are  not  now  thus  engaged ;  and  hence  we  have  had  fair  opportunities  for  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  Chinese  people. 

We  have  carefully  noted  their  habits  of  industry  and  quietness  of  demeanor,  and  have 
rarely  known  them  to  solicit  alms. 

In  many  of  our  churches  we  have  Sabbath-schools,  as  well  as  night-schools,  in  which  they 
receive  instruction,  and  find  them  eager  to  learn  our  language,  and  they  take  an  interest  in 
reading  the  Scriptures,  and  manifest  anxiety  to  understand  lessons  of  truth. 

We  have  given  personal  attention  to  the  missionary  efforts  of  the  different  churches  on  the 
coast,  and  have  been  personally  acquainted  with  a  number  of  the  converts,  in  whose  piety 
and  purity  of  intention  in  embracing  Christianity  we  have  entire  confidence. 

We  utterly  fail  to  discover  e.uy  motive  in  this  country  or  in  China  for  a  hypocritical  pro- 
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fession,  when  persecution  and  a  loss  of  standing  among  their  own  race  is  in  every  case  the 
result  of  their  embracing  Christianity.  The  Chinese  Christian  ministers  seem  to  impress  the 
thoughtful  mind  by  their  earnestness  and  accuracy  of  statement  and  life. 

We  are  impressed  with  a  firm  conviction  that  faithful  Christian  effort  will  bring  the  C  Li- 
nese  to  an  appreciation  of  our  Christian  civilization.  And  we  are  impressed  with  a  belief 
that  it  is  a  favorable  moment  to  exhibit  that  kindly  spirit  that  will  teach  these  strangers 
that  there  is  something  in  our  civilization  that  is  superior  to  the  systems  under  which  it  has 
been  their  misfortune  to  be  reared. 

We  are  well  convinced  that  a  false  impression  has  gone  out  in  regard  to  the  success  of 
missionary  effort  among  the  Chinese.  And  for  your  information  we  would  remind  you  that 
at  present  we  have  in  China:  17  missionaries  from  our  parent  society,  11  from  Women's 
Foreign  Society,  13  assistants,  95  native  preachers,  1,277  Chinese  members,  and  700  pro- 
bationers ;  and  let  us  assure  you  that  in  China  to-day  is  exhibited  the  heroic  age  of  the 
Christian  church. 

The  Chinese  native  preachers  are  called  to  endure  the  persecution  of  the  early  Christian 
church,  and  we  have  in  our  number  those  who  have  personally  witnessed  their  heroic  devo- 
tion to  the  truth,  and  a  number  of  them  from  among  the  best-disciplined  minds  of  the  Chi- 
nese empire. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  while  we  would  not  express  an  opinion  in  regard  to  congres- 
sional action,  we  would  ask  that  the  Christian  sentiment  of  our  land  be  not  wholly  ignored, 
for  it  is  not  confined  to  the  unthinking  multitude  who  for  the  time  can  be  ruled  by  passion. 
And  we  really  fear  it  would  require  a  more  potent  effort  to  convert  some  of  them  to  Chris- 
tianity or  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  a  genuine  Christian  civilization  than  it  would  the 
Chinese. 

C.  H.  AFFLERBACH, 

President. 
DAVID  DEAL, 
Secretary  Preachers'  Meeting. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  Could  you  tell  how  many  members  you  have  in  your  church 
of  these  Chinese  converts? — Answer.  In  our  mission-church  here? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.— A.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  number  of  members  we 
have.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  precise  number  of  converts  in  the 
Chinese  chapel. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  % — A.  Nothing  further. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  The  statement  you  read  you  desire  to  go  as  a  part  of  your  testi- 
mony % — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  the  statement  made  by  our  preachers'  meet- 
ing. We  have  a  preachers'  meeting  every  Monday  morning  in  this  city, 
in  which  we  discuss  such  matters  as  are  of  interest  to  our  people  and 
the  church ;  and  in  the  preachers'  meeting  this  paper  was  ordered  to  be 
presented  to  the  commission,  if  they  desired  it. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  Are  these  converts  adults  ?— A.  A  number  of  them  are. 

Q.  Do  they  speak  English  ? — A.  Some  of  them. 

Q.  How  do  you  reach  those  who  do  not  speak  English? — A.  We  use 
Chinese  missionaries.  In  our  Sunday-schools  we  teach  them  English ; 
but  we  have  our  Chinese  missionaries  here  who  preach  to  them.  Two 
members  of  the  preachers'  meeting  have  been  a  number  of  years  mis- 
sionaries in  China,  and  they  are  now  here  engaged  in  other  work  on  this 
coast. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Catholic  mission  here  ? — A.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  it, 

Kev.  Augustus  W.  Looms  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  Have  you  a  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Loomis? — Answer.  I 
have  a  prepared  statement  according  to  the  questions  which  were  pro- 
pounded by  the  committee. 
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Q.  You  have  been  a  missionary  in  China,  I  believe? — A.  I  was  a  mis- 
sionary in  China  from  1844  to  1850.  I  have  been  on  this  coast  since 
September,  1859,  over  17  years,  engaged  in  the  Chinese  missionary 
work. 

Q.  What  society  did  you  represent  in  China  ? — A.  The  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  I  represent  the  same  here. 

Where  do  the  Chinese  come  from ?  They  come  from  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  province  of  Canton,  from  the  cities  of  Canton  and 
Macao,  and  from  the  towns  and  country  around  about  to  the  number  of 
twenty-five,  and  scattering  around  over  different  portions  of  the  province. 
I  put  in  my  pocket  a  rude  map  of  the  country,  as  found  in  a  Chinese 
geography,  prepared  by  my  associate.  [Producing  a  map. J  That  is  a 
map  of  18  provinces ;  that  is  Canton  [pointing]  down  there,  and  this 
is  a  map  of  the  province  of  Canton,  prepared  by  the  missionaries  as 
a  missionary  map,  designed  especially  to  give  the  missionary  stations. 
I  have  marked  in  blue  pencil  several  of  the  places  from  which  the  Chi- 
nese come.  They  are  not  all  down  ;  some  from  there  and  there,  [pointing 
on  the  map,]  from  places  around  about.  This  is  the  Canton  province.  I 
have  the  names  of  the  towns  as  represented  in  the  six  companies,  but 
there  are  scattering  Chiuese  from  many  townships  which  are  not  men- 
tioned here.  They  all  embark  at  Hong-Kong,  which  is  a  city  and 
colony  of  the  British  government.  These  people  speak  mainly  four  or 
five  dialects  quite  distinct,  and  some  so  distinct  as  not  to  be  understood 
by  the  people  when  they  first  come.  They  become  more  familiar  with 
each  other,  and  understand  each  other  better  after  a  while. 

What  class  of  the  Chinese  people  visit  California?  They  repre- 
sent nearly  all  classes.  There  are  merchants,  a  few  scholars,  artisans 
of  nearly  every  description  in  their  own  country,  farmers  and  gardeners, 
and  common  laborers.  Far  the  largest  portion  are  from  the  rural 
districts,  accustomed  to  labor  at  home  and  expecting  to  labor  while 
here.  A  large  proportion  of  them  are  young  men,  with  many  mere 
boys.  They  are  people  who  have  been  bred  to  industry,  with  econom- 
ical habits.  Not  very  many  gentlemen  of  large  means  come  to  this  coun- 
try, but  there  are  branches  of  large  mercantile  firms  established  here, 
No  priests  or  teachers  of  religion  or  any  of  their  religious  sects  have 
come  to  California  as  teachers. 

How  do  they  get  here?  Those  who  are  able  to  pay  their  pas- 
sage do  so  and  come  as  other  people  come,  and  others  are  assisted  by 
relatives;  and  many  who  propose  to  come  to  California,  being  poor, 
have  not  sufficient  means  of  their  own.  or  means  at  command  to  pro- 
cure an  outfit  and  pay  their  passage,  therefore  they  resort  to  various 
ways  to  raise  the  needful  funds.  Some  mortgage  their  portion  of  the 
paternal  estate,  such  as  a  corner  of  the  house,  a  room,  or  a  share  of  the 
small  farm,  hoping  to  redeem  the  same  when  they  return  after  a  few 
years  from  California.  Many  borrow  money,  giving  only  their  note, 
but  with  a  heavy  interest.  In  early  times  some  poor  but  reliable  and 
healthy  men  had  their  wages  and  outfit  advanced  by  friends,  capi- 
talists, with  an  agreement  to  share  equally  in  the  profits  and  losses  of 
their  mining  ventures  for  a  specified  term  of  years,  and  after  that  pe- 
riod had  expired,  and  the  terms  of  the  contract  had  been  fulfilled,  the 
immigrant  was  freed  from  obligation  to  refund,  even  if  his  mining  or 
trading  adventures  had  been  all  unfortunate.  Of  late  years  many  have 
come  to  California  under  labor-contracts:  as,  for  example,  a  railroad 
contractor  or  manufacturer  goes  to  some  Chinese  mercantile  house  or  to 
some  labor-broker  or  intelligence-office  and  engages  a  certain  number 
of  men  at  a  stipulated  price.    The  contractor  deals  only  with  the  Chi- 
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nese  firm  or  broker.  He  will  make  him  responsible  for  good  men  and 
will  pay  the  wages  to  him.  The  broker  then  looks  out  for  the  men.  If 
he  can  engage  them  here,  so  as  to  save  a  fair  percentage  he  does  so;  if 
not  he  telegraphs  or  writes  to  China,  promising  a  specified  rate  of 
wages  for  a  given  time,  perhaps  two  years,  together  with  passage- money 
and  an  advance  of  wages  sufficient  to  purchase  outfit  and  to  leave  a  small 
amount  in  the  hands  of  the  family  from  which  the  emigrant  comes; 
this  requiring  so  large  an  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  broker,  together 
with  all  the  risk  in  regard  to  sickness  or  death  of  the  emigrant,  that  the 
broker  feels  justified  in  expecting  a  pretty  large  percentage  on  the 
wages.  After  the  specified  time,  it  may  be  for  six  months  or  for  two 
years,  the  person  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  contract  for  himself.  The  em- 
ploye's all  acquiesce  with  entire  harmony  in  these  arrangements,  and  sel- 
dom are  known  to  break  faith  with  those  who  helped  them  to  get  here. 
Of  the  Chinese  coming  to  this  country  for  the  last  few  years,  however, 
a  large  proportion  are  returning  Califoruians,  or  brothers  or  cousins  of 
those  who  have  been  here,  and  therefore  are  supplied  with  funds  by 
these  relatives.  There  are  no  coolies  brought  to  California,  nor  do  the 
six  companies  import  their  countrymen  at  all.  All  Chinese  male  emi- 
grants to  California  are  free,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  women  that 
have  come  to  California  in  earlier  years  have  been  brought  here  for  vile 
purposes,  some  being  decoyed  or  kidnapped  and  others  bought,  the  price 
advancing  very  much  on  their  arrival  in  this  country.  Many  of  these 
women  have  been  purchased  by  the  men  here,  either  for  wives  or  second- 
ary wives,  and  they  live  with  these  women  with  the  same  domestic 
regulations  as  in  Chinese  families  at  home.  Of  late  years  the  Chinese 
are  bringing  their  wives  more  than  formerly,  and  many  now  speak  of 
going  home  to  bring  their  families  back  with  them. 

Do  the  Chinese  purpose  to  become  permanent  residents'?  Generally 
the  Chinese  leave  their  homes  at  first  with  the  intention  of  return- 
ing; not  to  return  would  be  regarded  a  great  calamity.  The  Chi- 
naman's love  for  home  and  his  regard  for  the  paternal  inheritance,  the 
ancestral  temples  and  tombs  turning  him  homeward  from  whatever 
portion  of  the  earth  he  may  have  wandered  to,  and  the  desire  that  his 
grave  may  be  visited  by  the  family  friends  and  his  spirit  receive  its 
share  in  the  ancestral  rites  and  worship,  make  it  a  necessity  that  he  be 
buried  in  the  ancestral  tomb,  or  that  his  bones,  at  least,  be  transported 
and  entombed  by  the  side  of  his  fathers.  But  those  who  become  chris- 
tianized renounce  these  superstitions  and  prefer  not  to  have  their  bones 
removed  to  China  if  they  should  die  here,  and  every  year  the  number 
increases  of  those  who  are  in  this  manner  weaned  from  their  supersti- 
tions. There  are  many  Chinamen  who  will  not  return  home  because 
they  are  not  likely  to  get  above  a  chronic  condition  of  poverty  which 
prevents  their  return.  But  nearly  every  steamer  takes  home  some 
who  are  assisted  to  return  by  relatives  or  countrymen.  A  few  con- 
fess that  America  is  a  better  country  than  China,  and  that  they  have 
abandoned  the  purpose  of  returning,  and  this  number  is  increasing 
somewhat  from  year  to  year. 

The  six  companies.  These  are  commercial  guilds.  The  people  from 
different  sections  belong  to  their  several  companies, analogous  to  the  Hi- 
bernia,  Saint  Andrew's,  Sclavonia,  Italian,  German,  or  New  England  soci- 
eties. These  societies  have  their  by-laws,  their  presidents,  secretaries, 
treasurers,  interpreter,  &c.  These  officers  are  chosen  by  ballot  every  year, 
and  receive  their  salaries.  They  are  for  mutual  aid.  For  certain  benefits 
which  are  extended  to  the  members  they  are  willing  to  pay  the  dues 
and  taxes  imposed.    The  officers  of  these  companies,  together  with 
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prominent  men  among  the  merchants  and  others  connected  with  the 
company,  are  called  together  to  deliberate  and  advise  on  occasions  of 
important  events,  such  as  a  murder,  a  riot  in  the  mines  or  anywhere, 
a  quarrel  between  members  of  different  companies,  the  failure  of  some 
Chinese  firm,  or  threatened  persecutions  or  any  impending  danger,  or 
to  make  arrangements  to  receive  and  do  honor  to  any  dignitary. 
These  meetings  are  simply  advisory.  They  act  often  as  arbitrators  in 
difficulties,  so  as  to  prevent  their  people,  if  possible,  from  going  to  law ; 
or  when  their  countrymen  have  been  robbed  or  murdered  in  the  mines 
they  take  steps  to  procure,  through  the  Government  officers,  the  appre- 
hension and  prosecution  of  the  offenders. 

Some  of  the  companies  in  early  California  times  built  and  supported 
hospitals  for  their  countrymen.  An  old  building  down  on  what  was 
called  Washerwoman's  Bay  was  built  and  supported  by  the  Chinese 
for  a  hospital  in  early  times.  These  companies  do  not  import  coolies: 
they  are  not  immigrant  associations;  they  are  not  civil  or  criminal 
courts  to  try  and  execute  offenders,  nor  are  they  secret  combinations  for 
the  purpose  of  subverting  or  interfering  with  the  course  of  justice  in  the 
countries  to  which  their  people  go  to  sojourn.  Christian  Chinamen  ob- 
ject to  them  because  in  the  houses  owned  and  occupied  by  the  several  com- 
panies there  are  rooms  fitted  up  as  idol  temples,  and  funds  of  the  com- 
panies have  been  expended  to  fit  these  up ;  therefore  they  have  with- 
drawn from  them,  declining  to  pay  their  dues  and  taxes,  and  likewise, 
of  course,  forfeiting  whatever  privileges  and  benefits  connection  with 
these  companies  might  afford  them.  The  Christian  Chinamen  have  a 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  which  is  designed  to  give  the  same 
advantages  as  similar  associations  among  our  own  people. 

One  advantage  in  remaining  connected  with  the  six  companies,  which 
has  weight  with  most  of  the  Chinese  here,  is  that  their  bones,  wherever 
buried,  will  be  gathered  up  and  returned  to  China,  and  a  portion  of  the 
dues  to  each  company  is  for  this  purpose.  However,  less  is  done  each 
succeeding  year  in  this  direction  ;  their  burying-grounds  here  are  filling 
up,  and  are  gradually  assuming  the  appearance,  more  and  more,  of  per- 
manency, while  we  hear  less  of  ships  chartered  to  carry  home  the  coffins. 

Another  of  the  benefits  of  these  companies  (in  the  minds  of  China- 
men who  are  in  business)  is  that  they  help  in  the  collection  of  debts,  or 
rather  oppose  barriers  to  the  absconding  of  debtors.  These  companies 
have  an  arrangement  with  the  different  shipping-houses  by  which  no 
Chinaman  can  get  his  ticket  for  his  passage  unless  he  brings  a  stamped 
permit  from  his  company.  If  a  Chinaman  is  known  to  be  insolvent,  or 
if  there  are  suspicions  that  he  desires  to  defraud  his  creditors,  or  if  a 
telegram  comes  from  any  part  of  the  country  saying  "  Stop  such  a  man," 
he  will  be  hindered  from  going  until  the  case  has  been  investigated  and 
satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  How  do  they  hinder  them  ? — A.  Simply  by  declining  to  give  this 
ticket. 

Q.  Then  you  say  these  men  are  free  ?^-A.  I  state  the  facts,  and  you 
may  draw  your  inference. 

Q.  You  said  previous  to  thai;  statement  that  these  men  were  free  to 
go  if — A.  My  design  in  making  the  statement  was  to  tell  all  I  knew. 

Q.  The  two  propositions  do  not  cohere  ? — A.  Very  well,  you  have 
them  as  I  give  them.  Difficulties  have  sometimes  arisen  in  the  com- 
panies owing  to  real  or  suspected  malfeasance,  misuse  of  funds,  but 
probably  no  more  than  is  the  case  with  similar  associations  among 
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Christian  people.  Each  of  the  six  companies  owns  its  house  and  lot, 
and  some  of  these  company  houses  have  large  rooms,  to  which  the  immi- 
grants from  the  ship  are  permitted  to  come  and  lodge  until  they  find 
employment,  or  until  they  can  make  arrangements  to  get  to  their  work 
on  the  railroads  or  in  the  mines.  Also,  Chinamen  coming  from  the 
country  to  embark  for  China  are  permitted  to  take  their  baskets  and 
blankets  to  the  company  houses  and  lodge  while  waiting  for  a  ship. 
These  buildings  are,  in  fact,  like  the  caravanseries  of  the  East,  and  this 
feature  connected  with  them  has  led  to  the  presumption  (on  the  part  of 
people  who  do  not  speak  their  language)  that  these  six  companies 
are  the  importers  of  coolies,  and  that  the  company  houses  are  cooly- 
baracoons.  I  give  here  the  fees  paid  by  the  different  companies,  respect- 
ively, from  each  member : 

The  Yen  Wo  Company  initiation-fee  or  entrance-fee,  or  whatever  you 
call  it,  $8,  and  bone-money,  for  carrying  home  the  bones,  $5. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  Is  that  the  initiation-fee  ? — A.  They  have  what  they  call  the  initia- 
tion-fee ;  I  do  not  know  how  much  that  may  be.  When  they  first  come 
they  are  expected  to  put  down  their  names.  In  most  cases  I  think  it  is 
$2.  They  are  not  required  to  pay  that,  but  it  is  remembered,  and  when 
they  go  home  they  are  expected  to  pay  that,  and  there  some  other  charges. 

Yeang  Wo,  $8  to  the  company  fees ;  bone-money,  $5 $13 

Kong  Chow,  $5  to  the  company ;  bone-money,  $8 13 

Hop  Wo,  $5  to  the  company  fees ;  bone-money,  $5 10 

Sam  Yop,  $5  to  the  company  fees ;  bone-money,  $2 7 

Ling  Yeang,  $5  to  the  company ;  bone-money,  $3 8 

But  there  are  other  fees.  They  are  assessed.  It  often  occurs  that,  there 
may  be  some  difficulty  where  the  company  is  requested  by  friends  of 
the  people  who  have  been  murdered  to  prosecute  the  case  and  employ 
lawyers,  and  then  they  make  a  special  assessment. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  like  monthly  dues  ? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  And  nothing  like  a  percentage  on  the  wages  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

How  do  the  Chinese  find  employment  on  landing  in  this  country  ? 
Most  who  come  have  friends  here  to  receive  and  direct  them. 
Those  who  have  been  engaged  in  China  by  the  labor-brokers  are  con- 
ducted at  once  to  the  places  where  their  labor  is  needed.  It  is  some- 
times the  case  that  a  ship  will  come  in  and  there  will  be  a  small  steam- 
boat waiting  to  receive  them,  to  save  the  annoyance  of  landing  and 
running  the  gauntlet  of  these  hoodlums.  They  will  go  up  alongside 
with  a  small  steamer  and  take  them  off  to  the  work.  Many  during  the 
present  season  have  been  sent  directly  to  work  on  the  railroads  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the  railroads 
out  from  Los  Angeles,  and  extending  on  into  Arizona.  Others  are  sent 
to  work  on  wagon-roads,  to  build  embankments  for  redeeming  the  over- 
flowed lands.  In  the  seasons  of  strawberry  cultivation,  strawberry- 
picking,  fruit-gathering,  hop-picking,  potato-digging,  harvesting,  the 
demand  for  labor  is  greater  than  the  supply,  and  the  immigrants  have 
no  time  to  linger  in  the  city.  There  is  always  a  demand  for  house-serv- 
ants in  San  Francisco,  in  inland  towns  and  villages,  on  the  ranches,  at 
the  mills,  and  factories,  and  hotels  all  over  the  State  and  in  the  Terri- 
tories. Chinese  are  employed  as  operatives  in  various  manufacturing 
establishments  to  do  the  work  of  expert  fingers  and  patient,  plodding, 
tireless  minds— a  species  of  labor  that  no  other  source  but  China  has 
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been  able  hitherto  to  supply  to  California,  at  least  at  such  a  rate  as  has 
warranted  the  capitalist  to  venture  in  manufacturing  enterprises.  Very 
many  Chinese  now  arriving  are  those  who  come  to  take  the  places  of 
brothers,  cousins,  or  friends  who  will  return  to  China  as  soon  ;is  they 
have  taught  the  new-comer  his  business  as  servant,  laborer,  or  factory- 
hand;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  increase  of  the  Chinese-portion  of  the 
population  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  arrivals,  for  the  number  return- 
ing is  likewise  very  great.  The  populace,  especially  that  class  of  people 
opposed  to  the  Chinese,  make  emphatic  note  of  the  arrivals,  but  say 
nothing  at  all  of  the  departures. 

Returning  Chinese.  Every  ship  to  China  carries  back  more  or  less  Chi- 
nese; but  in  the  autumn  and  early  part  of  winter  is  the  season  in  which 
they  return  in  crowds,  so  that  the  outward-bound  steamers  and  ships  in 
the  fall  are  as  much  crowded  as  the  inward  bound  steamers  in  the  spring, 
the  spring  being  the  season  for  the  largest  immigration,  and  the  autumn 
and  early  winter  the  season  for  the  greatest  rush  in  returning. 

There  are  two  principal  reasons  for  the  fall  being  chosen  for  the  re- 
turn by  the  greater  number  of  the  Chinese,  viz  :  Because  in  the  winter 
the  call  for  farm  and  garden  hands  is  less,  and  the  work  on  roads,  rail- 
roads, and  embankments  and  canals  has  slacked  off;  also  mining  in  the 
mountains  is,  in  many  places,  discontinued  during  the  stormy  months 
of  winter.  The  other  reason  is  that  they  may  come  in  season  lor  the 
New-year's  festivities. 

The  flow  of  Chinese  back  and  forth  is  an  ebbing  and  flowing  tide.  They 
come  and  go,  come  and  go;  and  such  has  been  the  history  of  theChineseim- 
migration  from  the  first.  While  it  is  true  that  the  ebbing  tide  is  lighter 
than  the  flowing  tide  because  many  die  here,  many  never  succeed  in  busi- 
ness so  as  to  go  back  with  a  competency,  as  they  had  hoped ;  some  also  be- 
come discouraged  or  reckless,  or  their  friends  at  home  have  died  since  they 
came  to  California,  so  that  the  attractions  at  home  to  this  class  are 
every  year  becoming  less ;  while  a  few,  haviug  learned  our  language,  and 
become  familiar  with  our  constitution  and  laws,  and  our  religion  in 
the  mission  schools  and  Churches,  choose  to  remain  here  rather  than 
return  to  a  heathen  country. 

Does  the  population  in  California,  on  the  whole,  increase?  The 
population  on  the  entire  coast  has  increased  somewhat  during  the  past 
years,  but  in  the  State  of  California  there  are  probably  less  than  there 
were  twenty  years  ago.  There  were  then  in  the  placer  and  gulch  min- 
ing districts  multitudes  of  Chinese  miners ;  but  those  mines  we're,  ior 
the  most  part,  long  ago  "worked  out"  and  abandoned,  and  the  mining 
settlements  deserted.  More  Chinese  are  employed  on  ranches  now ,  and 
as  servants  iu  families  all  over  the  country,  and  this  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  increase  of  our  rural  and  agricultural  population,  and 
the  proportionate  increase  of  the  demand  for  laborers  and  servants  in 
this  direction.  The  same  cause  has  increased  this  element  of  the  popu- 
lation in  San  Francisco  and  iu  other  town  and  villages;  also,  the  in- 
auguration of  new  manufacturing  enterprises  has  drawn  Chinese  to 
some  of  the  cities  and  towns,  while  they  have  opened  new  avenues  of 
commerce  and  furnished  demand  for  the  consumption  of  home  prod- 
ucts. 

The  character  for  morals  of  the  Chinese  immigrants.  The  Chinese 
immigrants  come  mostly  from  the  rural  and  farming  districts.  A 
large  proportion  are  vigorous  and  enterprising  youug  men,  and  very 
many  are  mere  boys — youug  men  and    boys  that  have    been   reared 
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in  the  country,  trained  to  habits  of  industry  and  economy  and  fru- 
gality, and  accustomed  to  hear  the  proverbs  of  the  sages  quoted  con- 
stantly. These  proverbs  and  mottoes  are  inscribed  on  the  door-posts 
and  lintels  of  their  houses,  every  house,  every  shop,  on  the  walls  of 
their  dwellings,  and  shops,  and  school-houses,  and  in  all  public  places, 
by  the  hearth-side ;  thus  they  are  warned  and  exhorted  and  taught  to 
be  honest,  industrious,  obedient  to  parents,  to  elders,  to  superiors,  and 
magistrates ;  to  be  kind  to  the  sick  and  poor,  and  to  fear  the  gods,  and 
be  respectful  to  the  mandates  of  Heaven ;  but  being  of  the  same  stuff 
that  our  own  human  uature  is  made  of,  they  do  not  all  practice  as  well 
as  they  know.  Many  depart  from  the  instructions  received  in  youth; 
but  as  a  body  of  immigrants  they  are  remarkably  quiet,  law-abiding, 
respectful ;  as  servants  and  laborers,  they  are  remarkable  for  docility, 
honesty,  and  desire  to  please.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions.  There  are 
those  who  show  ingratituda  ;  some  pilfer;  and  there  is  in  every  city  and 
town  a  horde  of  gamblers  and  idlers  who  live  on  the  earnings  of 
others.  All  the  respectable  and  industrious  Chinamen  would  be  glad 
to  have  the  gamblers  and  prostitutes,  and  all  who  aid  or  who  are  in  any 
way  connected  with  these  immoral  sources,  expelled  from  the  country  ; 
and  the  merchants  of  San  Francisco  and  the  six  compauies  have  en- 
deavored at  different  times  both  to  have  the  bad  women  sent  home  and  to 
prevent  the  landing  of  new  arrivals,  but  they  have  failed  through  the  ac- 
tion of  our  own  courts  and  the  efforts  of  some  lawyers  to  defeat  their  pur- 
pose. For  a  heathen  nation,  the  Chinese  at  home,  in  their  own  country, 
are  outwardly  the  most  correct,  the  most  thrifty,  and  unexceptional,  in 
their  domestic  and  commercial  life,  of  any  of  the  nations  who  have  not 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  Christian  civilization.  As  a  body,  in  this 
country,  they  are  a  quiet,  inoffensive,  docile  people.  There  are  none 
among  them  like  the  hoodlum  element  among  our  lawless  boys  and 
young  men.  There  are  none  who  correspond  to  the  low,  profane, 
debauched,  drunken  crowds  that  infest  certain  portions  of  most  Ameri- 
can aud  European  cities. 

There  are  Chinese  gamblers,  opium-smokers,  pimps,  and  idlers,  and 
thieves ;  and  very  likely  this  class  will  wax  worse  and  worse  unless  re- 
strained and  punished  by  law,  for  such  is  the  tendency  of  human  uature. 
But  these  classes  are  now  far  more  numerous  than  tuey  would  have  been 
had  they  all  the  time  been  properly  dealt  with.  It  has  been  commonly 
reported,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  gambling-houses  and 
brothels  have  bought  immunity  in  their  illegal  practices  by  regular 
weekly  or  monthly  payments  to  certain  officials.  When  any  special  out- 
cry is  made  against  ihem,  and  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
have  them  closed,  the  thing  is  done  at  once,  showing  that  it  might  be 
done  all  the  time. 

There  are  Chinese  in  the  county  jails  and  State  prison.  While  the 
truth  also  should  be  stated  that  judges  and  juries  have  found  it  easier  to 
decide  against  these  people  than  against  those  of  our  own  race,  and  many 
times  heavier  judgments  have  been  decreed  agaiust  them  than  against 
our  own  people  for  the  same  crimes ;  and,  furthermore,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  have  in  very  many  cases  failed  in  getting  a  proper  hearing 
because  of  the  want  of  adequate  interpreters  and  proper  counsel,  and 
because  of  the  prejudice  against  them  which  very  many  of  the  public 
officers  do  not  attempt  to  ^conceal. 

Advantages  or  disadvantages  to  California  of  this  immigration. 
There  are  many  advantages.  Many  manufacturing  enterprises 
would  not  have  been  started  here  but  for  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining Chinese  labor,  which  is  cheaper    than  could  have  been  ob- 
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tained  in  any  other  quarter  on  this  coast,  but  still  not  so  cheap 
as  the  manufacturers  at  the  East  are  able  to  secure.  The  Chi- 
nese, moreover,  are  more  desirable  a«  factory  operatives  because  of  their 
skillfulness  aud  patience,  and  quiet,  prompt,  and  persevering  attention 
to  business. 

All  our  pubic  works,  such  as  railroads,  wagon-roads,  and  dikes  for  re- 
deeming overflowed  lands,  are  in  a  more  advanced  stage  than  they  would 
have  been  but  tor  Chinese  labor. 

There  are  more  houses  built  aud  many  more  families  residing  in  Cali- 
fornia to-day  than  would  have  been  butfor  Chinese  labor;  because  very 
many  eastern  families  have  moved  to  this  country,  in  part,  at  least,  to 
rid  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  another  kind  of  foreign  domestics, 
aud  to  hud  here  the  luxury  of  Chinese  domestics,  who  perform  a  greater- 
variety  and  amount  of  labor  than  other  foreign  servants,  aud  in  a  quiet 
and  faithful  manner. 

Without  these  Chinese  laborers  the  grain  crops,  hop  crops,  grape  crops, 
small-fruit  and  large-fruit  crops  could  not  be  saved  iu  season,  as  we  have 
the  testimouy  of  employers;  aud,  therefore,  in  this  particular  they  are 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  country,  an  important  source  of  wealth  to 
the  State  and  to  the  nation. 

The  moving  of  the  merchandise  which  is  imported  by  them  to  this 
country,  and  again  reshipped  to  all  parts  of  the  interior  aud  to  points 
up  and  down  the  coast,  and  to  South  America,  employs  many  draymen, 
gives  business  to  expresses,  and  to  shipping,  boatiug,  and  wagoning  in- 
terests everywhere.  They  pay  a  large  proportion  of  the  customs  duties; 
they  insure  extensively;  they  patronize  the  gas  and  water  companies; 
they  pay  city,  county,  State,  and  poll  taxes,  internal  revenue,  and  licenses. 
1  have  statistics  on  these  heads  if  they  are  called  for. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Have  you  the  statistics  in  regard  to  customs,  as  to  how  much  they 
pay? — A.  I  have;  1  will  present  them  at  the  close  of  my  statement. 
They  handle  much  money;  and  every  time  a  dollar  is  moved,  no  mat- 
ter who  handled  it,  some  new  impulse  is  given  to  business,  there  is  a 
stir  all  along  the  line,  a  quickening  of  trade.  True,  they  send  home 
money;  but  much  of  the  specie  sent  to  China  is  for  the  purpose  of  buy- 
ing goods  for  this  market,  and  of  course  all  that  thus  comes  back  helps 
to  enrich  our  people;  and  whatever  private  individuals  cany  or  send 
home  helps  the  people  there  to  become  better  customers.  And  such 
may  be  seeu  to  have  been  the  working  of  this  immigration,  viz,  the 
Chiuese  by  coming  here  have  acqutred  a  taste  for  our  modes  of  living 
to  s  mie  extent,  have  learned  the  use  of  some  of  our  luxuries,  and  on  re- 
turning home  have  fouud  it  inconvenient  to  do  without  them;  aud  if 
they  have  saved  money  by  their  visit  here,  they  are  therefore  prepared 
to  indulge  their  desire,  and  at  the  same  time  to  help  our  commerce,  our 
manufacturers,  our  farmers,  and  cur  merchants.  Thus  this  immigration 
is  a  benefit  to  us. 

Political  economists  know  that  the  increase  of  labor  is  a  benefit  to  any 
land;  every  fresh  acre  or  fresh  foot  of  land  brought  under  cultivation 
is  a  benefit  to  the  country  and  to  the  world.  "He  that  makes  two 
spires  of  grass  to  grow  where  but  one  grew  before  is  a  benefactor  of  his 
race."  Aud  no  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  know  how  to  do  that 
thing  so  well  as  the  Chinese.  Every  ounce  of  gold  or  silver  dug  from 
the  earth  and  put  in  circulation,  either  for  a  circulating  medium  or  for 
the  arts,  is  a  blessing  to  the  world.  It  is  better  for  the  world  that 
people  everywhere   be  profitably   employed  than   that  they  be   idle, 
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and  the  Chinese  have  afforded   the  facilities  for  the  improvement  of 
large  portions  of  this  State  which  would,  but  for  them,  be  still  lying  uu-  | 
improved.     There  are,    however,   apparent   disadvantages   attending 
their  residence  among  us. 

It  is  a  calamity  that  any  town,  city,  or  village  should  be  disfigured 
and  its  morals  damaged  by  Chinese  prostitutes;  but  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  proper  police  regulations  may  rid  any  town  of  snob  a  nui-i 
sance,  or  correct  it  to  a  great  exteut,  and  it  may,  if  it  will,  close  similar 
establishments  kept  by  men  or  women  of  other  nations  than  Chinese. 

Chinese  have  been  allowed  to  live  in  too  close  quarters  in  the  cities 
and  towns,  and  the  impure  air  is  offensive,  but  there  are  possible  ways 
by  which  they  may  be  put  in  the  way  of  getting  more  roomy  and  con- 
venient quarters. 

The  Chinese  pay  taxes  like  all  other  people.    We  have  statistics  to  I 
show  something  that  they  pay. 

Do  they  also  reap  the  benefits  of  the  public  funds  like  all  other  peo- 
ple? The  Chinese  pay  all  manner  of  taxes,  the  same  as  any  citizen  or 
stranger  ;  and  moreover,  on  many  occasions,  and  for  long  periods  of  time 
together,  they  have  been  made  to  pay  especial  and  discriminat- 
ing taxes  such  as  no  other  people  have  paid,  and  yet  their  children 
are  all  and  always  excluded  from  the  public  schools.  One  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  Chinese  children  in  San  Francisco,  under  17 
years  of  age,  all  drawing  public  money,  but  not  one  of  them  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  Their  sick  are  not  received  into  the  hospitals  without 
payment  of  a  specified  rate  per  week,  $3  per  week  it  used  to  be.  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is  now,  except  cases  of  contagious  diseases  which  the 
health-officers  are  bound  to  notice  and  provide  for. 

They  everywhere  pay  road  taxes  without  much  use  of  them,  and 
poll  taxes  without  the  privilege  of  voting,  or  very  many  of  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship.  A  Chinaman  came  to  me  a  few  days  ago  from  Kern 
County  with  his  three  tax-receipts — his  name  Ah  Gong  99,  showing  that 
he  had  been  vised  by  the  officers  here.  There  was  a  poll-tax  of  $2,  a 
hospital  poll-tax  of  $1,  and  a  road  poll-tax  of  $4  on  one  man  in  Kern 
County,  and  I  suppose  it  is  the  same  in  other  counties. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Do  they  not  use  the  roads  very  largely  ? — A.  I  think  very  largely. 

Q.  Are  they  not  always  traveling  about?— A.  Theyare  always  travel- 
ing about.  They  do  not  travel  in  their  own  vehicles  very  much.  That 
will  be  my  explanation.  They  benefit  our  people  by  riding  in  the  stages. 
They  go  in  stages  and  in  wagons.  In  the  hills  they  pack  their  basketson 
their  backs  and  travel  over  the  mountain  roads. 

What  are  the  effects  of  this  immigration  upon  the  Chinese  them- 
selves? There  is  no  doubt  that  many  have  been  injured  by  it. 
Some  who  have  come  to  this  country  poor  and  grown  comparatively 
rich  have  contracted  extravagant  or  prodigal  habits,  and  become  poor 
again  and  gone  to  ruin  financially  and  morally,  just  like  many  of  other 
nationalities.  Many  lads  also  and  young  men  have  found  themselves 
here  with  their  wages  in  their  pockets,  and  free  from  the  restraints  to 
which  they  were  subjected  at  home,  (in  that  land  where  family  govern- 
ment is  much  better  enforced  than  in  the  United  States.)  They  have 
been  enticed  into  gambling  houses,  theaters,  and  brothels,  and  opium- 
shops,  and  so  have  contracted  dissolute  and  idle  habits  and  gone  rap- 
idly to  ruin  ;  very  much  as  boys  of  other  nations  have  done.  Also  a 
few — a  very  few — by  contact  with  low  and  dissolute  people  have  learned 
to  swear,  chew  tobacco,  and  to  swagger  like  rowdies  of  our  own  color,  but 
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this  class  is  very  small,  comparatively.  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  general 
effects  of  this  immigration  are  good. 

Tbe  mingling  of  so  many  young  and  enterprising  people  from  China 
with  a  wide-awake  nation  like  ours  must  and  in  fact  has  produced  a 
powerful  and  very  marked  result.  They  have  been  stimulated.  They 
have  learned  our  modes  of  doing  thiugs.  Wherever  they  travel  and 
wherever  they  reside  they  keep  their  eyes  wide  open.  They  contrast  our 
speedy  ways  of  travel  and  communication  with  the  slow  and  clumsy 
methods  of  their  own  country,  and  begin  to  inquire  whether  the  same  can- 
not be  introduced  into  China,  and  by  and  by,  when  they  have  returned  to 
their  own  country,  they  will  feel  the  need  of  all  our  improved  machin- 
ery and  modes  of  travel  more  than  ever,  and  will  call  for  these  improve- 
ments ;  and  when  the  cry  reaches  the  men  in  power  in  China  (as  it  has 
already )  these  very  men,  who  have  been  the  wide-awake  "  lookers  on  " 
in  this  Venice,  will  be  the  persons  whom  the  government  can  make  good 
use  of  to  build  their  railroads  and  operate  them,  with  telegraphs  and  all 
niauner  of  machinery,  and  then  we  will  supply  the  material  for  those 
railroads,  we  will  then  reap  the  fruit  of  this  immigration;  that  is,  if  we 
treat  them  properly  and  do  not  forfeit  their  good  will.  It  has  been  or- 
dained, and  of  necessity  it  must  be,  that  by  the  running  to  and  fro  of  the 
people,  by  the  mingling  of  the  nations,  knowledge  shall  be  increased. 
Thus  China  will  be  revolutionized,  and  every  advance  that  China  makes 
in  any  respect,  in  religion,  in  the  arts,  in  social  life,  will  benefit  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  ;  but  especially  will  it  benefit  the  nation  which  is  its 
nearest  neighbor,  and  which  possesses  so  much  greater  natural  advan- 
tages over  European  nations  for  commerce  with  China;  especially  if  we 
treat  as  we  ought  to  treat  the  representatives  of  that  nation  while  they 
remain  with  us  ;  and  webave  representatives  of  that  nation  who  are  men 
of  great  influence  at  home,  and  those  who  will  be  of  iufluence  by  and  by 
more  than  now. 

Have  many  been  influenced  religiously  by  contact  with  us?  Bad 
treatment,  oppression,  uujust  and  partial  laws,  and  persecuting  meas- 
ures, as  well  as  all  exhibitions  of  wickedness,  of  drunkenness,  pros- 
titution, profanity,  and  Sabbath-breaking,  have  prejudiced  many  against 
the  religion  of  the  Bible,  because  they  have  supposed  that  Americans 
generally  should  afford  examples  of  the  good  effects  of  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible.  But,  o\i  the  other  hand,  many  have  learned  to  discriminate 
between  true  Christians  and  merely  nominal  Christians,  and  between 
these  again  and  open  infidels  and  scoffers ;  and  these  also  have  learned 
that  the  true  Christians  are  not  those  who  beat  them,  pelt  them  with 
stones  in  the  street,  and  set  their  dogs  on  them.  Moreover,  the  mis- 
sions which  have  been  established  here — the  preaching  by  missionaries 
and  their  native  assistants, together  with  their  schools  and  Sabbath-serv- 
ices and  Sabbath-schools,  and  the  Sabbath-schools  in  very  many  of  the 
churches,  have  been  exerting  a  steady  but  powerful  influence  upon  the 
susceptible  minds  of  these  multitudes  of  young  Chiuamen,so  that  thou- 
sands who  came  here  idolaters  are  no  longer  so.  Nearly  all  Chinese  in 
California  become,  to  some  extent,  weaned  from  their  idolatry  and 
superstitious.  Most  of  the  young  men  who  attend  the  mission  evening 
and  day  schools  and  the  Sabbath-schools  learn  something  about  Christi- 
anity. Many  thousands  during  these  years  of  coming  and  going  to  and 
fro  have  become  christianized  to  some  extent,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  lose 
reverence  for  their  gods.  Three  h  uudred  or  more  have  professed  Christi- 
anity; some  of  these,  we  know,  have  boldly  witnessed  for  the  truth, 
and  steadfastly  endured  persecution  after  returning  to  their  own  coun- 
try.    The  Chinese  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  number  a  thou- 
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sand  or  more  members,  and  all  these  have  formally  renounced  idolatr 
and  adopted  the  Christian  faith.  And  more  and  more  each  year  the 
Christian  people  of  California  are  awakening  to  a  sense  of  the  privilege 
and  honor  conferred  upon  them,  as  well  as  the  obligation  devolved  upon 
them  by  God's  providence  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  evangelize  these 
Chinese,  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  disseminate  the  truth  when  they 
return  to  China,  and  so  become  the  leaven  which  shall  eventually  and 
we  hope,  speedily  leaven  that  whole  nation.  If  it  is  God's  purpose  by 
this  immigration  to  America  to  prepare  the  way  for  christianizing  China, 
and  if  we  ought  all  to  be  co-workers  with  God  by  falling  in  with  his  plan 
of  working,  then  it  is  best,  probably,  not  to  quarrel  with  God's  arrange- 
ments. I  have  here  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  churches,  those  enrolle" 
in  the  different  churches — not  an  extravagant  list,  but  quite  a  number 
[Producing  a  paper.] 

Q.  It  is  not  sufficiently  full. — A.  It  is  not  full.  1  have  here  a  list 
numbering  246. 

Q.  Give  us  what  information  you  have.  The  reference  to  that  is  of 
no  value  unless  it  goes  into  the  record. — A.  I  intended  to  make  it  out 
fuller.    I  would  rather  not  give  it. 

Seuator  Sargent.  Supply  it  afterward,  and  put  it  in  the  testimony. 
[See  Appendix  H.] 

The  Witness.  Is  there  a  probability  that  the  immigration  from  China 
to  this  country  will  increase  from  year  to  year  ? — This  immigration  is 
regulated  entirely  by  the  demand  for  laborers  and  the  openings  for  busi- 
ness. So  long  as  the  railroads  prefer  them,  whether  because  they  work 
better  or  cheaper,  so  long  railroad-laborers  will  come,  and  they  will  also 
return  again  when  there  is  no  more  work  for  them,  providing  they  have 
saved  enough  to  take  them  home;  and  the  same  in  regard  to  other  depart- 
ments of  work,  and  the  farmers  and  road-contractors,  and  railroad-con- 
tractors, and  manufacturers,  will  continue  to  send  for  Chinese  laborers, 
just  so  long  as,  on  the  whole,  they  see  it  will  be  for  their  pecuniary  inter- 
est to  send  for  them;  therefore  the  very  fact  of  the  Chinese  continuing 
to  come  at  any  time  is  an  evidence  that  their  presence  is  desired  by  the 
class  of  men  who  employ  them,  and  by  the  larger  interests  which  they 
represent,  notwithstanding  the  outcry  that  may  be  raised  against  them 
in  certain  quarters.  Should  the  country  fill  up  with  laboring  men  and 
women  of  other  nationalities,  and  that  labor  be  cheap  euough  to  warrant 
the  employing  it,  then  the  Chinese  laborers  will  cease  to  come.  It  is 
the  necessary  consequence.  Now,  however,  people  are  coming  here  with 
money  to  invest,  and  others  with  a  little  money  to  buy  a  home  for  them- 
selves, and  with  the  hope  to  find  Chinese  domestics,  while  those  with 
no  capital  have  come  hoping  to  get  rich  speedily  ;  they  demaud  higher 
wages  than  employers  can  afford  to  give  and  compete  with  eastern  or 
foreign  manufacturers,  and  therefore  in  consequence  the  cheaper  labor 
will  be  required,  and  the  cheaper  labor  will  contiuue  to  come  unless  the 
rabble  rise  and  drive  them  out;  and  when  that  is  done  the  factories  will 
be  closed,  and  the  ranches  and  gardens  and  vineyards  will  go  to  waste, 
because  these  men  and  women  who  cry  out  against  the  Chinese  will 
then  demand  whatever  wages  they  please,  and  more  than  capitalists 
can  afford  to  pay — more  than  business  can  live  at  and  compete  with 
those  who  at  the  East  or  elsewhere  have  their  work  done  with  cheaper 
labor. 

Do  the  Chinese  buy  real  estate? — To  only  a  very  limited  extant 
hitherto.  There  has  always  been  so  much  opposition  to  them  here, 
so  many  threats  to  drive  them  away,  that  they  have  been  afraid  to  buy. 
They  rent  almost  universally,  and  pay  much  heavier  rates  than  any 
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other  people,  and  for  this  reason  their  landlords  would  be  sorry  to  have 
them  driven  from  the  country.  The  six  companies  own  the  bouses  oc- 
cupied by  them  severally,  and  a  few  other  pieces  of  property  are  owned 
by  the  Ghiuese,  but  they  are  beginning  more  to  lease  property  for  several 
years. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Are   those  six   companies  incorporated? — A.  I  think  the  Kong 
Cbau  company  is  incorporated.     I  do  not  know  about  the  others. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  State? — A.  I  think  the  Kong 
Chau  Company  is  incorporated.  They  had  some  law  business.  They 
are  beginning  to  lease  for  a  term  of  years,  usually  20  or  25  years, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  the  property  goes  back  into  the 
hands  of  the  owner  of  the  lands,  he  paying  the  price  for  improvements 
according  td  some  stipulation.  One  ranch  of  875  acres  above  Rio  Vista 
was  purchased  a  year  or  so  ago  at  $30  per  acre,  stocked  and  improved 
by  a  joint-stock  company,  part  tule  and  part  upland;  another  of  1,100 
acres  on  Grisley  Islaud,  another  of  750  acres  on  Grand  Island,  that  on 
Grisley  Island  for  $27  per  acre,  stocked  and  improved,  and  also  some 
other  smaller  pieces. 

Q.  Are  those  purchases  or  leases? — A.  Purchases,  I  understood. 
They  may  have  been  long  leases,  but  I  understood  them  to  be  pur- 
chases. In  other  cases  where  Chinese  engage  in  gardening,  strawberry 
or  peanut  culture,  or  hop  raising,  they  rent  the  land,  and  in  most  cases 
the  landlords  do  the  marketing,  and  of  course  handle  the  money,  and 
pay  themselves  out  of  it  first.  The  landlords  receive  the  fruits  as  these 
men  bring  them  to  the  heap  or  to  the  wagon.  These  men  take  out  the 
potatoes,  receive  the  money  for  them,  pay  themselves  out  of  it  first, 
and  pay  the  balance  to  the  Chinaman. 

Do  Chinese  desire  to  become  American  citizens?  Not  in  the  present 
state  of  feeling  toward  them.  Only  a  very  few  men,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  have  applied  for  such  a  privilege.  They  do  not  now  take 
very  much  interest  in  our  political  affairs,  further  than  to  learn  which 
party  is  most  opposed  to  their  people,  and  which  of  these  parties  is 
likely  to  come  into  power,  and  then  they  watch  the  papers  to  see  what 
new  laws  are  proposed  or  enacted  against  them. 

Are  they  so  bound  by  allegiauce  to  their  own  emperor  or  to  their 
religious  teachers  that  they  dare  not  become  American  citizens?  Not 
by  any  means.  Although  the  laws  of  Chiua,  until  recently,  forbade 
the  emigration  of  any  people  from  China,  nevertheless  the  Chinese  have 
been  accustomed  to  go  where  they  pleased,  to  stay  as  long  as  they 
pleased,  return  when  they  pleased,  make  as  much  money  as  possible, 
and  keep  as  much  of  it  as  possible,  their  emperor  never  interfering  with 
them.  And,  unlike  some  others  who  come  to  America,  as  we  have  been 
told,  (and  who  manage  to  get  to  the  ballot-boxes  very  soon,)  they  are 
not  sworn  to  support  any  foreign  hierarchy  and  foreign  ecclesiastical 
magnate  who  claims  the  whole  earth  as  his  dominion.  They  are  not 
sworn  to  any  such  government. 

Mr.  Piper.  That  is  foreign  to  the  question  entirely. 

The  Witness.  The  Chinese,  even  at  home,  are  not  zealous  propa- 
gandists ;  they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  so  tolerant  that  they  have  allowed 
the  Tauist  sect  to  spring  up  ;  then  the  Buddhist  to  come  in  ;  then  the 
Mohammedan,  and  now  the  Christian  rel:giou  is  tolerated,  and  by  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  any  Chinaman  is  at  liberty  to  profess  whatever 
faith  he  chooses. 
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What  might  be  the  effect  of  the  modification  of  the  treaty  with 
China  ?  The  Chinese  are  not  likely  to  stop  with  the  modification  of 
one  or  two  articles  which  we  may  designate,  but  they  will  probably  insist, 
likewise,  on  some  which  have  always  been  more  obnoxious  to  them  than 
any  articles  in  the  treaty  have  ever  been  to  us.  The  treaty  has  always 
been  regarded  on  both  sides  as  granting  more  privileges  to  Americans 
in  China  than  to  Chinese  in  America.  Americans  in  China  have  their 
own  courts,  are  tried  by  their  peers  of  their  own  countrymen,  and  may 
claim  the  aid  of  the  Chinese  government  to  secure  the  accomplishment 
even  of  this. 

If  the  Chinese  should  come  to  America,  desiring  to  remain,  bring  their 
families,  and  become  naturalized,  would  they  be  desirable  citizens? 
We  would  not  favor  a  proposition  for  any  foreigners  becoming  citizens 
until  they  had  fully  learned  our  laws,  and  become  familiar  with  and 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  our  republican  institutions ;  therefore,  we 
believe  that  in  all  cases  there  should  be  certain  educational  tests  applied 
to  all  voters,  as  well  as  a  reasonable  time  of  residence  in  this  country, 
before  admitting  persons  of  any  nationality  to. citizenship,  and  then 
each  man  should  be  examined  carefully  as  to  his  qualifications  and  in- 
tentions before  admitting  him  to  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of 
an  American  citizen. 

With  such  precautions  there  need  not* be  a  fear  in  admitting  Chinese 
who  meet  the  qualifications  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  and  we 
know  many  educated  and  christianized  Chinamen  who  would  make  good 
citizens  of  this  republic.  As  the  case  now  stands,  however,  by  the  pro- 
visions of  our  revised  constitution,  there  are  many  boys  growing  up 
here  who  will  very  soon  come  to  manhood,  who  must  of  necessity  be 
allowed  to  vote ;  but  they  are  not  here  in  California  allowed  to  attend 
the  public  schools;  they  are  shut  up  with  their  own  people,  and  cannot 
receive  the  education  and  preparation  which  ought  to  be  bestowed  upon 
them  in  order  to  prepare  them  to  assume  their  place  as  fellow-citizens 
with  us  in  this  republic.  The  schools  are  doing  that  work,  supported 
by  Christian  people,  and  we  have  a  great  many  of  these  boys  under  in- 
struction, religious  and  secular. 

About  Chinese  women.  Most  of  the  Chiuese  women  in  California,  in 
former  years,  were  brought  here  for  bad  purposes.  In  the  early  days 
of  California  they  were  brought  for  the  accommodation  of  the  white 
population,  and  so  still,  to  a  great  extent  we  are  told,  their  houses  are 
visited  by  low  white  men  both  in  the  city  and  country  towns,  and  min- 
ing camps. 

These  women  have  not  generally  or  to  any  considerable  extent 
come  to  California  of  their  own  choice,  nor  did  they  commence,  nor  do 
they  generally  continue  a  life  of  prostitution  of  choice.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  them  were  quite  young  girls  when  first  b:  ought  here.  They 
were  obtained  in  various  ways  :  some  are  stolen  from  their  homes  ;  some 
are  decoded  away  on  promise  of  marriage ;  some  are  disposed  of  by  their 
parents,  who  are  poor,  for  a  small  money  consideration,  to  persons  who 
promise  to  train  them  up  as  daughters,  not  for  sale,  not  for  brothels, 
but  with  this  pretense,  that  they  are  to  be  trained  up  as  daughters,  and 
others  dispose  of  their  girls  to  persons  who  profess  to  be  seeking  for 
one  to  become  a  secondary  wife  or  concubine  of  some  man,  and  many  of 
them  are  orphans,  who  without  protectors  or  support  have  been  de- 
coyed away  and  deceived,  and  at  length  found  themselves  wholly  in  the 
power  of  the  procuress,  They  are  sold  from  one  to  another  in  Hong- 
Kong,  then  sent  here  and  made  to  serve  their  owners,  or  sold  to  men, 
and  kept  by  them  as  their  mistresses.    But  very  many  of  this  class  of 
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young  women,  after  having  been  brought  to  California,  have  been  bought 
or  otherwise  obtained  by  the  Chinamen  for  secondary  wives,  who  are 
living  with  them  in  a  respectable  way,  according  to  Chinese  domestic 
customs,  and  many  too  have  been  regularly  married,  according  to  our 
laws,  and  are  living  happily  with  their  husbands.  It  is  believed  that  very 
many  of  these  unfortunate  women  would  abandon  the  places  where 
they  are  kept  if  opportunity  was  afforded  them.  Some  have  done  so. 
The  missionaries  have  aided  iu  rescuing  many.  Some  of  these  have 
been  sent  back  to  their  friends  in  China,  and  some  have  been  married 
and  are  living  respectably,  and  there  are  at  present  in  the  homes  for 
these  women,  which  are  sustained  and  managed  by  the  missions,  between 
thirty  and  forty  women  ;  they  are  happy  and  cheerful ;  they  are  receiv- 
ing religious  instruction,  and  are  taught  various  kinds  of  needle-work 
and  domestic  duties.  Many  more  of  the  merchants  and  others  are  now 
bringing  their  wives  from  China  than  formerly.  We  hope  that  the  im- 
portation of  the  bad  class  of  Chinese  women  may  ere  long  cease. 

I  have  a  letter  here  from  Mr.  Bailey,  our  consul  at  Canton.  This 
is  written  in  answer  to  a  communication  to  him  when  sending  home  a 
woman  to  the  country,  whom  he  received,  and  took  proper  care  of  her. 
He  says : 

The  subject  of  Chinese  emigration  to  the  United  Slates  is  a  very  difficult  question,  and 
especially  as  regards  female  emigration.  I  am  endeavoring,  in  every  possible  way,  to  stop 
women  going  to  the  United  States  for  lewd  and  immoral  purposes,  and  shall  at  all  times  be 
"  to  hear  from  and  co-operate  with  those  who  are  opposed  to  this  great  evil. 


Do  the  Chinese  show  a  disposition  to  intermarry  with  our  people?1 
There  have  been  no  morethau  lour  or  five  instances  of  Chinamen  with 
white  wives  in  San  Francisco,  to  my  knowledge,  and  iu  every  case  they 
have  brought  these  wives  with  them  Irom  other  places.  Two  or  three 
married  Irish  women  in  New  York  aud  brought  them  here.  One  brought 
a  white  wife  from  the  West  Indies;  one  married  iu  Australia;  and  we 
remember  an  instance  of  a  Chinaman  taking  a  half-Mexican  woman  and 
living  with  her  at  San  Jose,  and  another  who  brought  a  half-breed 
woman  from  Peru.  There  has  been  no  disposition  to  intermarry  here 
in  California. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  offensive  character  of  the  Chinese  houses 
of  prostitution.  How  do  they  compare  with  the  quarters  occupied  by 
white  women  ?  The  quarters  occupied  by  the  Chiuese  prostitutes 
are  not  commendable  to  the  city,  and  ought  to  be  suppressed,  and  they 
are  shut  up  when  the  authorities  set  themselves  about  it  in  earnest ;  but 
the  solicitation  and  indecent  exposure  of  the  fallen  women  of  other  na- 
tionalities is  far  more  disgusting  than  anything  to  be  seen  in  the  Chi- 
nese quarter. 

How  many  Chinese  in  California  have  become  Christians,  and 
what  is  their  character  as  compared  with  other  professing  Christians? 
There  are  probably  about  three  hundred  who  have  been  baptized 
aud  received  into  Christian  churches.  They  compare  well  with  other 
Christians.  At  first  their  knowledge  is  limited  and  their  faith  weak, 
but  they  grow  in  knowledge  and  Christian  activity,  aud  show  an  inter- 
est iu  the  affairs  of  the  church  and  a  desire  that  their  friends  and  coun- 
trymen should  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  They  hold 
prayer  meetings  by  themselves  ;  they  give  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel 
among  the  heathen  ;  they  watch  over  one  another ;  they  pray  for  their 
enemies;  they  are  patient,  long-suffering,  and  forgiving;  they  make  sac- 
rilices  in  order  to  prepare  to  preach  the  gospel;  they  love  the  Bible,  the 
church,  and  the  Sabbath;  they  witness  a  good  confession  in  this  world, 
and  die  rejoicing  iu  the  hope  of  the  forgiveness  of  all  their  sins  and  of 
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admission  into  heaven.  They  are  well  reported  of  by  all  who  know 
them  ;  they  are,  moreover,  the  leaven  by  which  all  China  is  to  be  leav- 
ened, to  be  Christianized,  so  that  those  eighteen  provinces  will  be  grow- 
ing more  and  more,  year  by  year,  a  country  that  we  will  take  pleasure 
in  and  receive  profit  from  as  our  near  neighbors  across  the  seas.  •  There 
have  been  a  few  cases  of  apostacy,  but  not  so  many  as  might  have 
beeu  ,expected,  considering  all  the  temptations  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed. There  are  many  hundreds,  and  thousands  probably,  who  have 
been  so  influenced  by  the  teachings  they  have  received  that  they  will 
never  go  back  wholly  to  idolatry,  but  will  give  their  influence  on  the 
side  of  reform  when  they  return  to  their  own  land. 

I  would  like  to  state  that,  in  regard  to  their  Christiau  character,  I 
have  received  letters  from  several  clergymen  who  have  Chinese  in  their 
sabbath-schools  and  churches.  They  have  sent  them  to  me  to  be  given 
here  as  evidence,  if  the  committee  desire  them.  They  are  sent  for  that 
purpose,  and  I  will  present  them  to  the  committee  if  they  desire  me  to 
do  so. 

Senator  Sargent.  They  can  hardly  go  into  the  record  unless  testified 
to,  though  yon  might  publish  them  in  the  appendix. 

[See  Appendix  I.] 

The  Witness.  What  would  probably  be  the  effect  should  the  purpose  of 
those  opposed  to  the  Chinese  be  carried  out,  and  the  Chinese  be  dismissed 
from  all  the  places  where  they  are  now  employed?  Great  disturbance  ill 
all  branches  of  business  would  be  the  result.  As  soon  as  the  Chinese 
were  fairly  driven  away,  the  artisans,  employe's,  and  servants  would 
undoubtedly  demand  whatever  wages  they  might  think  best,  as  they 
were  accustomed  to  do  before  there  was  this  competition  of  Chinese 
labor.  It  was  because  of  the  strikes  of  mechanics  and  laborers  demand- 
ing higher  wages  or  less  working  hours,  that  employers  were  forced  to 
employ  the  Chinese  at  first  in  some  of  the  skilled  trades,  as  shoe  and 
boot  makers,  for  example.  Let  the  Chinese  be  driven  away  and  the 
laborers,  mechanics,  and  servant-girls  will, in  all  probability,  pursue  the 
same  course  as  before.  Let  the  Chinese  be  driven  away  and  all  the 
manufacturing  interests  would  be  seriously  affected,  if  not  stopped. 
They  are  now  only  able  to  sustain  themselves  in  the  face  of  the  Eastern 
and  foreign  competition  by  means  of  the  operatives  they  now  find  in  the 
Chinese. 

The  cultivation  of  all  the  small  fruits,  grapes,  hop-picking,  potatoe- 
digging,  would  have  to  cease  or  be  greatly  diminished ;  for  these  fruits 
could  not  be  raised  at  present  prices. 

The  immigration,  or  a  very  important  element  in  the  immigration  to 
this  State  from  the  East,  would  cease  if  cheap  labor  and  good  servants 
and  provisions  at  reasonable  prices  cease  to  be  an  attraction. 

Many  thousands  of  families  have  been  drawn  here,  not  only  by  the 
climate,  but  because  good  servants  at  reasonable  prices  could  be  ob- 
tained, and  because,  by  means  of  Chinese  labor,  many  kinds  of  vege- 
tables and  provisions  could  be  found  in  abundance,  and  at  moderate 
prices ;  and  this  addition  of  people  of  means  to  our  population  has 
stimulated  every  branch  of  business  ;  it  created  the  demand  for  houses, 
and  raised  the  price  of  real  estate.  Let  the  Chinese  be  driven  away,  and 
this  class  of  people  will  remain  in  their  comfortable  homes  at  the  East, 
and  many  here  will  return  to  those  old  homes. 

The  men  who  are  now  demanding  the  expulsion  of  the  Chinese  are 
largely  the  very  mechanics  who  have  been  drawn  here  by  the  demand 
for  houses,  and  other  necessary  articles  of  consumption,  which  the  pres- 
ence of  Chinese  has  occasioned,  and  let  those  people  go  away,  or  cease 
to  come,  and  these  very  men  will  soon  have  to  go  also. 
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I  have  here  a  list  of  the  arrivals  and  departures,  beginning  with  1S55, 
compiled  from  the  custom-house  records.  [See  Appendix  K.|  These 
people  are  scattered  all  over  the  Pacific  coast.  Not  half  of  them  are  in 
California;  most  of  these  now  hope  to  return  to  China.  1  have  given 
the  number  here  as  probably  110,000.  They  are  here  now  serving  our 
people  in  ten  thousand  ways.  The  people  are  enriched — the  whole 
country  is  enriched  by  them,  not  impoverished.  The  resources  of  the 
country  are  developed  by  their  labor — commerce  is  improved  everywhere 
over  the  world.  Individuals  may  be  crowded  out  of  places  they  had  occu- 
pied, but  other  and  better  places  are  soon  opened  to  them.  The  world  is 
made  richer  by  every  new  foot  of  laud  that  is  brought  under  cultivation, 
aud  by  every  fresh  ounce  of  the  precious  metals  that  is  dag  from  the 
earth.  The  range  of  science,  political  economy,  civil  liberty,  philan- 
thropy, and  religion  is  improved  and  extended  by  increased  intercourse 
with  neighboring  States,  and  with  distant  nations;  and  all  these  consid- 
erations are  of  importance  in  these  investigations,  because  as  no  man 
live  th  to  himself  merely,  but  has  responsibilities  in  regard  to  others,  so  is 
it  with  nations.  There  is  a  brotherhood  of  nations — there  are  missions 
for  nationsto  perform  in  regard  to  other  nations.  Whatever  discoveries 
we  may  make  in  science,  whatever  improvements  in  government  we  may 
have  made,  or  revelations  in  religion,  we  are  bound  to  communicate  to 
less  favored  people. 

What  is  the  feeling  among  the  clergy  and  the  churches  of  different 
denominations  in  regard  to  evangelizing  efforts  among  the  Chinese 
in  California?  Nearly  all  denominations,  except  the  Roman  Catholic, 
are  doing  something  towards  educating  and  trying  to  Christianize  the 
Chinese.  The  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Congregational,  and 
Episcopal  churches  support  mission-work.  Many  churches  in  the  cities 
and  towns  have  Chinese  Sabbath-schools.  Many  of  the  churches  have 
Chinese  members  of  whom  the  pastors  speak  in  the  highest  terms.  In 
testimony  of  which  I  refer  to  the  letters  1  have  received.  Nearly  all 
ecclesiastical  bodies  have  annually  passed  strong  resolutions  urging  the 
Chinese  mission-work  upon  the  attention  of  their  churches.  Nearly  all 
our  presbyteries  at  their  last  session  in  October  gave  much  time  to  this 
subject,  aud  the  synod  gave  to  it  two  entire  evenings,  with  the  greatest; 
cheerfulness  and  most  intense  interest.  I  intended  to  submit  some 
documents  from  the  presbyteries  and  synods.  I  submit  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  mission  of  the  board  of  missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
to  the  Chinese  iu  California,  for  1874. 

[See  appendix  L.] 

Have  you  lived  in  China?  State  what  you  know  of  the  sanitary 
and  social  condition  of  the  people.  Having  lived  in  China  for  six 
years,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  visiting  all  classes,  and 
speaking  the  language,  I  learuedj  much  about  the  people. 

As  to  cleauliuess  or  otherwise,  there  is  not  by  any  means  such  a  con- 
dition of  extreme  and  universal  filthiuess  as  some  have  labored  to  repre- 
sent. There  are  beggars  in  China  ami  many  very  poor  people,  but 
their  cities,  though  crowded  and  the  streets  narrow,  are  kept  remarka- 
bly free  from  filth;  the  streets  are  paved  with  broad  flat  stones;  the 
garbage  is  gathered  up  aud  carried  off  every  night  or  early  in  the 
moruing,  to  enrich  the  neighboring  fields;  the  cleanliness  of  the  people 
bathing  after  the  day's  work  is  over,  with  change  of  apparel,  the  tidi- 
ness of  their  small  apartments,  their  fondness  for  flowers,  ornaments, 
pictures,  aud  singing-birds,  aud  their  refined  tastes  and  courtly  man- 
ners, their  polite  expressions,  have  always  been  and  are  still  the  subject 
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of  remark  and  delightful  surprise  by  all  impartial  and  intelligent  travel- 
ers who  have  capacities  and  tastes  to  appreciate  such  things. 

The  little  floating  habitations  of  the  boat-people  are  as  white  and  as 
clean  as  the  tables  in  this  room. 

In  their  social  relations  and  mauners  the  Chinese  are  superior  to  any 
other  heathen  people.  They  live  in  families,  the  wives  are  faithful  to 
their  husbands,  and  the  penalty  for  unfaithfulness  may  be  death.  In 
no  part  of  the  world  is  there  such  filial  obedience  and  reverence  for  age 
and  respect  for  superiors  and  deference  to  rulers,  such  love  of  country 
and  affection  for  home  and  all  its  associations.  There  is  no  drunkenness, 
no  rioting  in  the  streets;  the  cities  are  still  and  quiet  during  all  the 
night.  There  is  no  such  shameless  exposure  by  lewd  women  as  on  the 
streets  of  San  Francisco  by  white  prostitutes. 

What  is  the  system  of  education  in  China  and  how  general  is  it  ? 
There  are  some  schools  of  a  high  grade  supported  by  the  government, 
many  supported  by  gifts  and  by  endowment  of  the  rich,  but  most  are 
private  schools  supported  by  tuition. 

There  is  a  religious  feeling  in  China  which  prompts  them  to  give  for 
the  support  of  benevolent  institutions.  They  expect  merit  from  it ;  and 
the  same  thing  prompts  them  in  the  saving  of  life.  They  will  risk  their 
own  lives  to  save  the  lives  of  those  who  fall  into  the  river  or  are  drown- 
ing.   I  have  seen  that  myself.    They  expect  merit  from  it. 

The  degree  of  knowledge  is  universal;  to  be  a  scholar  is  the  highest 
honor,  and  opens  the  way  to  office  and  to  advancement  in  every  re- 
spect. 

The  classics  are  taught  in  the  schools,  also  books  of  proverbs.  These 
proverbs  are  committed  to  memory,  and  become  perfectly  familiar  to  all 
the  people,  high  and  low.  Mottoes,  proverbs,  and  moral  maxims  are 
posted  up  in  every  house  and  shop,  and  in  every  room  in  every  house ; 
the  children  become  familiar  with  them,  and  these  maxims  and  speeches 
of  their  sages,  and  rules  for  an  upright  and  virtuous  life,  go  with  them 
wherever  they  wander  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  are  repeated 
in  their  daily  conversation,  and  these  influences,  this  early  education, 
cannot  fail  to  make  them  industrious,  frugal  as  servants  or  citizens,  sub- 
missive to  law,  and  to  have  respect  for  integrity  to  a  greater  extent,  cer- 
tainly, than  if  they  had  not  been  so  educated. 

How  is  it  tiat  we  get  so  many  branches  of  business  among  the 
Chinese  here  carried  on  by  very  young  men  ?  A  large  portion  of  these 
young  men  came  here  poor,  went  to  work  as  house-servants,  gardeners, 
or  whatever  they  could  find  to  do,  saved  their  wages,  put  it  out  at  inter- 
est, and  when  an  opportunity  occurred  for  going  into  business  borrowed 
from  their  young  friends,  and  they  can  do  it  because  they  trust  one 
another,  and  then  from  month  to  month  they  pay  back  principal  and 
interest  in  installments.  , 

There  are  innumerable  little  savings  and  loan  societies  araOng  them, 
companies  from  five  to  twenty  members;  also  many  servants  in  families 
and  boys  in  our  schools  are  silent  partners  in  some  of  the  large  stores. 
Many  who  were  waited  upon  at  home  by  servants  are  servants  in  fami- 
lies here ;  they  are  ready  to  do  anything  that  may  procure  an  honest 
profit.  Thus,  while  great  numbers  of  our  own  youth,  with  better  oppor- 
tunities for  saving  and  for  accumulating,  are  waiting  for  large  profits,  or 
to  get  rich  easily  and  suddenly,  these  industrious  and  careful  boys  from 
China  are  laying  foundations  tor  solid  fortunes,  and  they  will  be  solid 
men  by  and  by.  I  cau  point  you  out  a  great  many  such  boys  who  are 
growing  up  iu  business. 

Is  there  any  reason  to  think  or  to  fear  that  the  ill  treatment  of  the 
Chinese  here  may  interrupt  our  friendly  relations  with  China  1     We 
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can  say  only  this,  that  there  is  a  deep  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  on  account  of  the  abuse  which  many  of  then  coun- 
try men  have  suffered.  The  queue  ordinance  is  regarded  as  a  studied 
affront  and  injury,  and  as  a  national  insult.  Very  many  of  the  Chinese 
trading  here  are  men  of  influence  at  home,  having  wealthy  and  influen- 
tial business  and  family  relations  in  China,  and  some  of  the  young  men 
who  are  now  here  will  be  advanced  to  places  of  influence  in  future 
years  in  their  own  country,  as  has  already  occurred  in  several  cases;  and, 
moreover,  all  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  youth  at  present  in  our  eastern 
colleges  and  others  who  may  join  them  or  succeed  them  are  preparing  for 
government  offices,  and  all  of  them  pass  through  San  Francisco  going 
and  returning.  They  see  and  they  hear  how  their  countrymen  are  treated. 
They  go  about  among  them  and  hear  these  things,  and  they  read  our 
daily  papers  now.  They  may  be  made  friends  or  foes  even  by  such 
things  as  they  see,  and  they  are  all  to  be  mandarins,  everyone  of  them. 
Furthermore,  we  find  this  little  sentence  in  a  letter  from  a  man  who  has 
been  reported  as  appointed  a  minister  to  represent  his  government  at 
Washington.  We  mean  the  honorable  Yung  Wing,  L.  L.  i).,  made  L.  L. 
D.  by  the  New  Haven  College  at  their  last  commencement,  lie  was  a 
graduate  some  years  ago.    He  says,  after  speaking  of  other  matters  : 

But  rights  liave  been  violated,  and  we  shall  demand  justice  for  it. 

That  is  what  Yung  Wing  says,  and  he  is  reputed  to  have  been  ap 
pointed  a  minister  from  China  to  this  country. 

Senator  Sargent.  Will  you  read  the  whole  letter,  the  part  that  re- 
fers to  that  more  fully  ? 

The  Witness.  I  have  but  a  part  of  the  letter  here.  I  will  read  the 
extract. 

The  excitement  against  the  Chinese  seems  to  have  died  an  ephemeral  death  after  the  presi- 
dential nominations  were  made.  The  whole  thing  was  got  up  for  a  political  purpose,  and 
when  that  is  served  all  is  over.  But  rights  have  been  violated,  and  we  shall  demand  justice 
for  it. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Has  he  written  that  since  he  became  minister? — A.  I  understood 
he  was  minister  before  that.     This  is  dated  September  4th. 

Senator  Sargent.  I  think  it  might  be  well  for  the  Senate  to  know 
what  his  feelings  are  when  he  comes  to  this  country. 

The  Witness.  He  is  at  the  East  now.  You  will  bear  from  him. 
They  will  be;ir  lrom  him  in  Washington  on  this  very  subject.  He  has 
been  gathering  up  facts  all  this  summer.  He  is  posted  probably  as  well 
as  any  gentleman  here. 

By  Mr.  Pixley: 

Q.  Has  he  been  gathering  them  here  ?— -A.  He  has  been  gathering 
them  through  his  friends  and  by  thef  papers.  He  intends  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  President. 

Mr.  Pixley.  We  will  cut  off  his  queue. 

The  Witness    He  is  an  American  citizen. 

Mr.  Pixley.  Then  he  will  not  want  a  queue. 

The  Witness.  He  is  an  American  citizen,  and  has  his  wife  living  in 
New  Haven. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  rights  he  refers  to  ? — A.  I  do  not.  He  does  not 
make  any  specification. 

Have  you  any  evidence  that  parties  opposed  to  Chinese  immigratiou 
intend  to  resort  to  violent  measures  to  accomplish  their  ends  if  legisla- 
tion fails? 
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Senator  Sargent.  Who  asks  these  questions? 

Mr.  Bee.  It  is  a  series  of  questions  that  we  prepared  and  requested 
the  witness  to  answer,  to  save  time,  as  we  thought. 

The  Witness.  We  hear  of  their  frequent  threats  as  reported  in  the 
papers,  of  acts  of  violence  already  committed,  as  the  destruction  of  the 
entire  Chinese  quarter  at  Antioch,atTruckee,and  deeds  of  violence  com- 
mitted in  many  cases  in  this  and  other  cities,  as  well  as  in  their  threat- 
ening- letters,  a  specimen  of  which  I  am  willing  to  submit  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Bee.  Read  it. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  care  to  read  the  whole  of  it : 

In  p'ain  words,  you  had  better  leave  this  State,  or  apologize  to  the  people  whom  you  have 
so  grossly  insulted,  &c. 

That  was  in  reference  to  some  testimony  I  gave  before  the  senatorial 
committee. 

By,  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Is  it  an  anonymous  communication  f — A.  It  is  anonymous. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  it  is  authentic  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  authentic. 

Q,  You  do  not  know  whether  this  came  from  a  person  opposed  to  the 
Chinese  or  some  one  who  thought  it  was  a  good  way  to  get  up  an  argu- 
ment in  their  favor.  You  do  not  know  who  it  came  from  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  who  it  came  from.  I  simply  submit  it  as  the  kind  of  communica- 
tion the  friends  of  the  Chinese  are  accustomed  to  receive. 

[See  appendix  M.] 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  Have  you  received  any  other  except  that? — A.  I  have  received 
only  that.    I  have  heard  of  those  that  have  been  received  by  others. 

What  have  you  to  say  of  the  intellectual  capacities  of  the  Chinese 
generally  ?  The  history  of  China ;  the  permanency  of  the  government ; 
the  fact  of  its  continued  existence  through  all  the  ages  since  the 
dispersion  from  Babylon,  and  to  day  a  stronger  nation  than  ever. before, 
answers  that  question;  the  career  of  such  men  as  Yung  Wing,  once  a 
poor  boy  in  the  streets  of  Macao,  now  honored  with  his  double  L.  D. 
from  New  Haven  College,  where  he  graduated  with  honors ;  the  rapid  pro- 
gress and  high  standing  of  the  Chinese  students  in  our  eastern  institu- 
tions ;  the  essay  of  one  of  the  Lai  Sun  family,  which  took  the  prize  in 
such  an  institution  as  Philips  Academy,  (and  those  students  are  taken 
from  all  classes  of  society,  but  largely  from  the  Canton  province;)  the 
progress  made  by  the  scholars  in  all  our  mission-schools — their  enter- 
prise, skill,  and  success  in  all  branches  of  business  which  they  under- 
take— all  these  facts  are  sufficient  answer  to  the  question,  have  the 
Chinese  intellectual  capacity  % 

By  Senator  Sargent: 

Q.  By  the  essay  which  you  have  read  I  infer  that  you  think  the  pres- 
ence of  Chinese  is  a  benefit,  on  the  whole,  rather  than  an  injury.  Do  you 
think,  on  the  whole,  they  are  a  benefit  % — A.  I  think  they  have  been  a 
benefit  to  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  have  double  the  number 
here  that  there  are  now  ! — A.  If  they  were  needed  as  they  have  been 
needed,  if  the  advance  of  the  country  in  improvements  should  require 
their  use,  I  should  think  they  would  be  of  service;  and  1  have  en« 
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deavored  to  state  my  opinion,  on  that  point.  If  they  are  needed,  they 
will  be  called  for  by  our  manufacturers  and  men  engaged  on  public 
works.  When  they  cease  to  need  them,  I  think  the  Chinese  will  cease 
to  come. 

Q.  Is  not  the  condition  of  the  Chinaman  here  employed  about  gardens 
and  in  all  the  industries  you  speak  of  easier  and  his  wages  greater  than 
he  can  earn  in  China? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  the  difference  sufficiently  better  in  his  favor  here  to  induce 
him  to  come  on  his  own  accord  without  being  sent  for  by  contractors? 
— A.  There  are  many  coming  just  in  that  way  now. 

Q.  Then  that  is  an  inducement  aside  from  his  being  sent  for  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  country  if,  instead 
of  having  110,000,  as  you  estimate,  we  should  have  220,000  coming  on 
those  terms  ? — A.  So  fast  as  we  can  utilize  them,  I  think  they  are  a  good 
thing. 

Q.  They  are  not  coming  for  us  to  utilize  them,  but  coming  to  make 
themselves  more  comfortable;  to  take  possession  of  the  country. — A. 
Tbose  who  come  to  make  themselves  more  comfortable  also  help  to 
benefit  our  country.  They  pay  taxes.  If  they  put  land  under  cultiva- 
tion, that  land  will  pay  taxes.  Their  products  will  pass  through  the 
same  processes  as  our  own  products.  When  people  come  from  Ireland, 
or  Germany,  or  any  other  place,  and  make  money  for  themselves,  our 
Government  gets  its  proportion  and  every  branch  of  commerce  feels.it. 
They  put  money  in  circulation  ;  they  create  money  ;  they  create  wealth, 
thus  benefiting  us.  If  they  did  nothing  more  than  to  beuefit  themselves 
and  to  benefit  China,  they  would  benefit  us,  because  they  become  more 
elevated,  they  become  capable  of  trading  with  us.  Let  China  become 
elevated,  let  it  have  more  money,  let  the  tastes  of  the  people  be  ad- 
vanced, and  they  will  demand  our  products. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  the  benefit  to  China;  I  am  speaking  of  the 
benefit  to  our  own  people. — A.  Whatever  benefits  China  benefits  us. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  we  should  double  the  population  of  Chinese  here 
it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  State? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Suppose  you  quadruple  the  number  of  Chinese,  would  that  be  a 
benefit  to  the  State? — A.  I  thiuk  so. 

Q.  Suppose  we  could  have  all  Chinese  here,  enough  to  cultivate  all 
the  lauds,  to  make  this  a  province  of  Asia,  do  you  think  that  would  be 
a  benefit  to  the  State  ? — A.  We  can  suppose  a  great  many  things.  I  do 
not  apprehend  anything  like  that.  If  they  should  come  in  such  crowds 
as  you  suppose,  it  might  be  time  to  make  some  demonstration  on  the 
subject.     I  do  not  thiuk  they  are  beginning  to  come  in  that  way. 

Q.  Why  should  we  make  such  a  demonstration  if  they  are  such  a 
benefit  to  China,  a  benefit  to  themselves,  and  a  benefit  to  the  State  ? — 
A.  The  fact  is  they  are  not  coming  so  much  now  as  they  came  in  1852. 

Q.  My  question  is  not  whether  this  is  going  to  happen  this  year  or 
next  year,  but  I  ask  you  if  they  were  going  to  come  in  such  great  num- 
ber as  I  have  suggested,  do  you  still  think  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the 
State? — A.  I  think  there  are  many  millions  of  acres  that  they  might  be 
employed  in  cultivating  that  no  one  else  would  cultivate  ;  and  it  would 
be  a  benefit  to  the  State,  to  the  world,  if  they  should  take  them  up  and 
make  them  productive  ;  and  I  think  Chinese  labor  is  just  the  thing  that 
will  do  it.  I  thiuk  if  you  would  put  Chiuese  out  ou  those  plains  between 
Ogden  and  Omaha,  they  would  make  them  gardens;  they  would  irri- 
gate them,  they  would  bring  the  water  down  from  the  mountains;  they 
would  make  a  garden  over  of  that  plain. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  we  can  have  too  many  Chinamen  here?  That 
is  the  point  I  want  to  get  at. — A.  1  think  too  much  of  a  good  thing  is 
too  much. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  there  might  be  too  many  Chinamen  here? — A. 
There  might  be;  but  I  do  not  think  there  will  be. 

Q.  You  think  that  there  might  be  such  a  thing  as  too  many  Chinamen, 
after  all?  Is  not  the  difference  between  yourself  and  those  who  think 
otherwise  as  to  the  number  of  Chinamen  which  makes  too  many?  If 
you  admit  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  too  many,  is  not  the  question 
really  whether  110,000  are  too  many,  or  whether  220,000  are  too  many? 
Is  there  any  difference  in  principle  ;  is  it  not  only  in  degree  ? — A.  My 
feeling  has  always  been  in  sympathy  with  those  who  say  America  for 
Americans.  I  was  a  native  American  in  principle,  and  I  believe  that 
A  merica  should  belong  to  Americans.  I  do  not  believe  in  giving  up  the 
country  to  any  class  of  foreigners;  I  think  we  ought  to  look  out  for  our 
liberties  in  every  respect,  and  I  feel  that  way. 

Q.  You  say  that  they  are  beginning  to  buy  ranches  here,  paying  $25 
an  acre;  that  is,  good  land.  If  they  go  into  that  extensively  and  buy 
up  good  land  worth  from  twenty  to  fifty  dollars  an  acre  and  make  their 
settlement  upon  it,  does  not  that  necessarily  exclude,  so  far  as  they  do 
that,  our  own  small  farmers  and  white  persons  who  would  utilize  that 
land? — A.  The  Chinamen  who  do  that  are  men  who  will  make  good  citi- 
zens. The  young  man  who  has  charge  of  that  ranch  above  Rio  Vista  is 
one  of  the  scholars  in  our  schools.  He  comes  there  now  to  school  as 
often  as  he  can  get  away  from  his  business.  He  is  the  managing  man 
there.  Another  one  who  is  a  stockholder  and  put  in  his  $.300  is  a  boy 
who  was  in  Bowen  Brothers'.  He  is  a  member  of  our  school,  and  is  over 
in  China  now.  Those  boys  are  studying  with  us  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  they  can  talk  with  us  about  America  and 
about  our  election  matters  as  well  as  some  other  people. 

Q.  Then,  supposing  that  the  managing  men  of  that  concern  are  as 
intelligent  as  you  say,  do  you  think,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  better  that 
other  large  portionsof  the  State  should  be  settled  up  by  the  kind  of 
Chinamen  there  are  there,  even  including  that  better  class,  or  that  it 
should  be  settled  up  by  men  like  those  farmers  who  go  into  Minnesota, 
and  have  churches  and  schools,  and  have  families,  and  do  not  have  po- 
lygamy? Which  do  you  think  is  better  for  the  State? — A.  I  think  these 
men  will  become  just  as  good  citizens  as  any  other  citizens. 

Q.  You  think  it  just  as  well  to  have  a  community  of  Chinese  there  as 
to  have  a  community  like  a  village  in  Iowa? — A.  I  do  not  know  but  that 
it  would  be  just  as  well.  Many  questions  have  been  asked  here  as  to  the 
Chinese  being  capable  of  becoming  citizens.  I  think  they  are  capable 
of  becoming  citizens.  When  a  Chinaman  becomes  christianized,  when 
he  understands  the  nature  of  our  laws,  our  constitution,  I  think  he  has 
capacities  equal  to  any  people  I  ever  knew  ;  and  I  think,  when  he  be- 
comes a  Christian,  he  is  as  conscientious,  and  would  be  as  decent  a  citi- 
zen as  people  of  another  nation.  I  like  my  own  people  ;  I  like  Ameri- 
cans. My  parents  were  New  England  people.  I  rejoice  in  the  blood, 
and  I  have  always  had  a  little  feeling  against  the  colored  people.  I 
would  not  feel  like  taking  a  colored  man  right  alongside  of  me,  but  still 
he  is  a  man.  I  would  go  as  a  missionary  among  the  negroes.  I  have 
been  a  missionary  among  the  Indians.  Some  of  them  are  nice  fellows, 
and  there  are  some  negroes  who  are  nice  fellows,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
negroes  are  capable  of  becoming  grand  men  like  the  Chinese.  There  is 
not  a  grander  man  on  the  face  of  this  earth  than  this  same  Yung  Wing. 
He  is  a  noble  fellow.    I  want  you  to  get  acquainted  with  him.     He  has 
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a  grand  head — a  Daniel  Webster  head.     He  is  an  American  citizen  now. 
He  has  married  a  lady  of  high  standing  in  Xew  Englaud. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  Was  he  born  in  the  United  States? — A.  No,  sir.  He  was  born  in 
Macao.  He  was  a  poor  boy  when  S.  B.  Brown  took  him  into  his  school 
of  eight  boys. 

Q.  How  did  he  become  an  American  citizen? — A.  I  think  he  became 
an  American  citizen  in  China.  At  any  rate,  he  put  himself  under  the 
protection  of  our  Government.     I  do  not  know  the  process. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  There  is  no  power  to  naturalize  in  China. — A.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  process  was,  but  he  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Q.  Although  there  may  be  here  and  there,  and  unquestionably  are, 
very  intelligent  and  able  Chinamen,  very  virtuous  ones — I  do  not  deny 
it— I  was  drawing  your  attention  to  the  great  difference  between  a  vil- 
lage of  Chinese,  such  as  those  who  inhabit  that  ranch,  living  in  their 
hovels,  with  their  peculiar  manners,  their  polygamy,  and  their  second 
wives,  and  a  village  of  Presbyterians  and  Methodists,  with  their  churches 
and  schools  and  their  well-dressed  children  and  their  American  moral- 
ity— Bible  morality.  I  ask  you  which  of  these  two  is  the  more  desira- 
ble to  be  dotted  all  over  this  State? — A.  You  are  putting  things  together 
that  I  would  not  put  together.  If  they  become  American  citizens,  if 
they  become  christianized,  in  the  first  place,  they  would  not  be  allowed 
to  have  their  polygamy  and  their  second  wives.  If  they  become  Amer- 
ican citizens,  our  laws  will  prevent  that  practice.  We  are  not  proposing 
to  turn  any  part  of  California  into  a  Salt  Lake. 

Q.  If,  before  you  brought  these  Chinamen  into  the  State  to  acquire 
this  property  and  make  these  efforts,  you  christianized  them  and  gave 
them  American  morality,  &c,  that  would  make  a  difference;  but  these 
men  go  ou»and  buy  up  this  valuable  land.  It  is  valuable  laud,  because 
they  pay  high  prices,  and  from  the  location  it  is  evidently  valuable. 
The  question  is,  would  you  then  have  a  struggle  with  their  habits  after 
they  get  possession  of  the  land  and  fail  ?— A.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 
I  have  never  felt  myself  competent  to  solve  all  these  questions. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  If  the  proposition  be  true,  as  laid  down  by  many,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  civilize  and  christianize  the  Chinese  as  a  man,  and  if  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  assimilate  with  us  and  become  citizens  of  the  character 
that  you  describe  good  Christian  converts  would  become,  how  could  you 
christianize  them  then,  assuming  that  you  can  christianize  them  ?— A. 
I  do  not  allow  anybody  to  suppose  that  I  would  assume  any  such  thing. 
The  effect  of  the  missions  in  China  is  equal  to  those  auywhere. 

Q.  I  put  a  hypothetical  case.  If  they  should  come  and  bring  their 
own  peculiar  customs  and  morality  here,  would  you  cousider  tliem  de- 
sirable immigrants  to  this  coast  ? — A.  I  would  not  allow  myself  to  be 
put  insuch  a  position  as  assuming  that. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  missionary  and  engaged  in  mission-work  foi 
many  years,  and  you  regard  the  opportunity  to  christianize  the  Chinese 
as  the  highest  essential  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  the  grandest  thing  a  man  can 
be  engaged  in. 

Q.  The  controlling  principle,  then,  that  governs  you  in  your  opinion 
is  to  afford  that  opportunity  to  christianize  them  f—  A.  That  is  a  very 
strong  feeling;  but  I  am  an  American  citizeu.  I  glory  in  my  country. 
30  C  I 
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I  stood  an  hour  and  a  half  the  other  day  in  the  ranks  to  pat  in  my  vote 
to  help  save  my  country. 

Q.  On  the  democratic  side  ? — A,  On  the  right  side,  I  hope. 

Q.  I  ask  you  which  it  was  ? — A.  I  vote  the  straight  republican  ticket 
every  time,  always,  for  I  was  born  that  way. 

Q.  Then  your  whole  argument  in  favor  of  the  unrestricted  immigra- 
tion of  Chinese,  if  I  understand  you,  is  predicated  upon  the  belief  that 
they  can  be  christianized  and  their  civilization  changed  ? — A.  I  think 
they  can. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  your  opinions  are  predicated  on  that  belief? — A.  Not 
that  only.  O,  no,  sir.  I  hope  I  take  a  broader  view.  I  hope  that  I 
have  some  political  economy  in  my  mind  and  some  notions  of  govern- 
ment and  statesmanship. 

Q.  Do  you  regard,  the  Chinese  as  having  the  same  inherent,  natural, 
God-gifted  right  to  come  to  California  as  everybody  has? — A.  I  think 
so. 

Q.  And  that  there  ought  not  to  be  any  inhibition  because  of  their  pe- 
culiar character  or  their  civilization  ? — A.  When  our  statesmen  have 
been  considering  these  matters,  I  have  not  given  my  opinions  one  way 
or  the  other.  If  it  seemea  best  to  restrict  their  coming  in  any  way  that 
can  be  done  without  violating  our  treaty  stipulations  and  without  vio- 
lence to  our  constitution,  let  it  be  done.  I  do  not  quarrel  for  that.  I 
came  here  not  to  enter  into  any  political  discussions,  for  I  never  have 
engaged  in  them.  My  whole  interest  has  been  in  trying  to  serve  the 
church  and  the  missionary  society  that  sent  me  here,  and  to  do  good  to 
these  people.  I  have  not  taken  any  part  in  political  discussions  what- 
ever. 

Q.  I  understand  you  are  in  favor  really  of  the  unrestricted  immigra- 
tion of  the  Chinese  to  this  coast? — A.  I  have  not  given  an  opinion 
upon  that  subject  at  all. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  an  unrestiained  immigration  of  the  Chinese 
to  this  coast  ? — A.  If  the  Government  sees  best  to  restrict  their  coming  I 
am  satisfied.  • 

Q.  But  the  Government  is  now  endeavoring  to  educate  itself  from  the 
opinions  of  intelligent  persons  as  to  whether  they  should  limit,  by  legal 
and  constitutional  restrictions,  of  course,  the  immigration  of  these  peo- 
ple, representing  as  they  do  400,000,000  on  the  other  side,  and  we 
having  40,000,000.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  unrestricted  immigration 
of  Chinese  to  this  coast? — A.  I  want  to  answer  that  by  saying  that 
I  have  such  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  and  our  legis- 
lators that  I  am  willing  to  submit  the  whole  case  to  them,  after  hear- 
ing such  evidence  as  they  can  elicit.  I  have  simply  given  my  views 
about  the  Chinamen  here  as  to  their  capacities  and  as  to  the  benefit 
that  our  country  is  receiving  and  may  receive  from  them.  I  am  willing 
that  the  committee  should  take  these  and  all  other  facts  that  they  can 
gather  as  a  basis  to  make  up  their  minds  and  report  to  our  national 
Congress. 

Q.  You  have  given  your  opinion,  as  I  understand,  in  reference  to 
business  affairs  and  the  general  interests  of  the  temporal  affairs  of  the 
State  and  nation,  politically  and  otherwise? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  yourself  as  good  a  judge  of  that  matter  as  men 
engaged  in  different  avocations  from  your  own  ? — A.  I  would  yield  to 
Mr.  Pixley  and  to  all  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  in  your  own  mind  that  your  desire  to  Christianize 
and  to  elevate  the  Chinese,  the  good  you  think  you  can  do  them,  is  bias- 
ing your  mind  a  good  deal  in  reference  to  the  propriety  of  their  being 
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permitted  to  come  in  unrestricted  numbers  to  the  State? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not.  I  studied  politics  when  I  was  a  boy;  I  was  then  among  poli- 
ticians; and  I  have  always  studied  the  laws,  the  regulations,  and  the 
politics  of  the  couutry.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  look  on  things  out- 
side of  my  profession.  I  have  not  confined  myself  in  my  reading  to  my 
profession.  I  have  not  confined  my  associations  to  my  profession.  When 
I  vote  I  try  to  vote  intelligently. 
Q.  The  population  of  what  we  call  the  Pacific  States  is  about  1,200,- 

000  people,  including  Nevada,  Washington  Territory,  Oregon,  &c.  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  admit  1,200,000  Chinamen  here! 
Setting  aside  the  benefit  that  it  might  have  upon  the  Chinese  immigra- 
tion and  the  reflected  benefit  upon  China,  would  it  be  desirable  for  this 
State  and  this  commonwealth  of  States,  the  United  States,  to  introduce 
to  this  coast  as  many  Chinese  as  we  have  here,  that  is  1,200,000  Chi- 
nese?— A.  If  they  can  be  profitably  employed.  I  would  not  have  them 
introduced  to  become  voters  at  once. 

Q.  1  did  not  ask  you  that  question. — A.  You  will  allow  me  to  explain, 

1  hope. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  think  it  desirable  to  introduce  1,200,000  Chinese 
here.  Of  course  you  will  take  the  whole  range  of  pros  and  cons.—  A.  If 
they  could  be  profitably  employed  and  would  help  to  develop  our  couutry 
and  enrich  our  people,  enriching  the  whole  United  States,  making  China 
itself  a  better  customer  of  this  country,  I  think  it  would  be  advisable, 
with  these  provisions.  . 

Q.  Then,  provided  such  a  thing  should  happen,  what  in  your  opinion 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  conflict  of  the  two  civilizations  ? — A.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  would  be  a  conflict. 

Q.  Do  you  think  theirs  would  give  way?  One  must  prevail,  must  it 
not  ? — A.  I  think  our  own  people  would  prevail.  1  think  Americans 
would  prevail  one  to  a  dozen.  I  have  faith  in  such  men  as  Mr.  Pixley 
and  our  statesmen  and  promiuent  Congressmen. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  really  we  are  so  superior  that  if  we  could 
stand  in  the  relation  of  one  to  twelve  we  would  still  be  the  dominant 
and  controlling  race  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Does  not  that  statement  admit  the  inferiority  in  many  respects  of 
the  Chinese? — A.  I  think  not.  I  think  as  they  came  here  aud  as  they 
became  enlightened  they  would  see  the  beauty  of  our  institutions. 

Q.  You  would  regard  it  as  no  risk  to  our  institutions  to  introduce 
them  with  their  established  opinions  ? — A.  We  hold  the  ballot ;  we  are 
the  officers. 

Q.  You  would  restrict  them  from  the  ballot?  You  "would  not  allow 
them  to  become  citizens  ? — A.  Certainly.  I  would  restrict  them  in  that 
respect. 

Q.  Is  it  desirable  to  introduce  into  a  free  republic  a  class  of  people 
to  that  extent  who  are  not  citizens  and  who  cannot  become,  citizens  of 
the  commonwealth  ? — A.  I  think  we  have  gone  too  fast  in  admitting  so 
mauy  foreigners  without  proper  qualifications.     That  is  my  feeling. 

Q.  That  would  hardly  justify  you  in  admitting  another  class  ? — A.  I 
do  not  know ;  if  we  could  admit  something  that  would  counterbalance 
that. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  propose  to  let  them  vote  ? — A.  I  would  not  let 
them  vote,  and  I  am  sorry  so  many  other  foreigners  have  been  allowed 
to  vote  before  proper  qualification. 

Q.  If  I  understand  you,  you  are  contrasting  the  Chinese  with  we  will 
say  the  Germans  and  Irish  ? — A.  With  any  foreigners. 

Q.  And  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Germans  and  Irish  ? — A.  lam  con- 
trasting them  with  ignorant  people. 
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Q.  You  think,  then,  that  ignorant  Chinese  are  superior  to  ignorant 
Irish  ? — A.  O,  no ;  you  did  not  gather  anything  from  what  I  have  said 
like  that.  At  first,  they  do  not  understand  our  language.  Some  of 
these  foreigners  who  come  learn  our  language  probably  faster  than  the 
Chinese.  Some  of  them  speak  our  language  at  once.  The  Chinese  are 
therefore  under  that  disadvantage.  They  would  require  to  be  under 
longer  tutelage. 

Q.  If  they  should  come  in  the  numbers  that  I  have  suggested  would 
they  be  apt  to  learn  our  language? — A.  Possibly  they  might  not. 

Q.  Then  as  an  ethnological  question,  I  believe  that  is*  the  correct 
word,  as  a  race  question,  do  you  think  they  can  assimilate  with  our  peo- 
ple by  intermarriage  ? — A.  I  think  they  can. 

Q.  And  that  it  would  produce  a  race  that  will  be  equal  to  the  Ameri- 
can ?— A.  Stock-breeders  think  stock  is  improved  by  mixing. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  breed  is  improved  by  mixing  the  American  In- 
dian with  the  American  ? — A.  A  good  deal  is  owing  to  education.  I 
believe  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  people. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  white  race  is  improved  by  mixing  with  the  In- 
dian ?— A.  I  think  the  Chinese  are  immensely  above  the  Indian.  They 
are  intelligent ;  they  are  men  of  strong  mind. 

Q.  As  to  the  African  and  the  Aryan  or  our  race,  is  either  improved 
by  mixing  ? — A.  I  think  the  comparson  is  not  good.  I  think  the  Chi- 
nese are  very  far  above  the  African. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  they  are  as  distinct  a  type  from  the  European 
race  as  the  African,  or  American  Indian  ? — A.  I  think  there  is  not  so 
much  difference. 

Q.  Then  you  think  they  might  assimilate  and  produce  a  superior 
race  ? — A.  I  should  like  very  much  if  you  could  see  some  of  their  man- 
darins.    Some  of  their  mandarins  are  grand,  noble  men. 

Q.  I  do  not  doubt  that,  but  they  have  never  been  mixed  with  Yankee 
women,  and  we  do  not  know  what  the  experiment  will  be.  We  are  try- 
ing that  on  a  small  scale  now.  Mr.  Gibson  is  trying  that  experiment. 
If  you  could  separate  the  question  of  religion  entirely,  and  if  it  was 
hopeless  to  Christianize  the  Chinese,  then  would  you  not  consider  the 
question  lost? — A.  Putting  that  question  out  of  view,  I  think  as  states- 
men and  as  philanthropists  we  must  take  a  broader  view  than  has  been 
taken  by  many  of  the  anti-Chinese  faction.  I  think  we  have  a  mission  to 
perform  as  Americans.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  mission  of  our 
grand  republic,  as  a  sample  of  what  the  world  may  become;  and  placed 
here  so  near  China,  I  think  we  have  a  grand  mission  to  perform  as 
statesmen. 

Q.  That  mission  is  in  the  Christianization  of  the  Chinese  ?— A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  And  in  the  civilization  of  the  Chinese?— A.  It  would  be  civiliza- 
tion leaving  out  the  Christianization.  I  think  we  would  do  a  grand 
thing  in  raising  up  these  young  men  and  preparing  them  to  go  back  to 
civilize  their  country. 

Q.  Is  there  any  danger  in  bringing  these  two  civilizations  together 
that  ours  would  deteriorate  ?— A.  I  think  not.  I  think  we  would  bring 
them  into  our  civilization  and  all  the  time  be  elevating  them. 

Q.  How  about  ourselves ?— A.  About  ourselves?  You  remember 
how  the  Athenians  used  to  do  when  they  wished  to  teach  their  boys  to 
be  temperate ;  they  would  bring  in  a  drunken  man  to  show  how  ludi- 
crous he  would  perform  ;  therefore,  I  think  if  we  saw  examples  of  degra- 
dation it  would  elevate  ns  and  make  us  more  men  than  we  have  been. 
I  think  any  contrast  of  that  kind  woul.i  help  us. 
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By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  exhibiting  a  prostitute  to  our  daughters  would  im- 
prove the  morals  of  our  daughters  ? — A.  I  think  so,  decidedly. 

Q.  The  best  Sunday-school  for  children,  then,  would  be  to  take  them 
into  a  drinking  saloon  and  let  then)  see  vice  close  by?  If  their  fathers 
do  their  duty  they  would  keep  them  away  from  contact  with  vice  either 
by  sight  or  sound  ? — A.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  a  pure 
woman  is  more  disgusted  with  obscenity  by  the  example,  and  she  strives 
the  harder  to  keep  clear  of  it. 

Q.  But  is  her  mind  improved  by  hearing  it,  although  her  purity  re- 
jects it?  You  are  speaking  about  bringing  vice  and  virtue  into  contact 
for  the  benefit  of  virtue  ? — A.  I  do  not  propose  to  come  down  to  that;  I 
do  not  propose  to  mingle  with  it.  I  do  not  myself  go  into  those  lanes, 
and  I  endeavor  to  draw  the  people  away.  All  those  exhibitions  are  dis- 
gusting to  me  and  I  think  disgusting  to  every  pure  man,  and  every  exhi- 
bition of  it  will  make  him  better  if  he  has  proper  impulses  and  a  proper 
education,  and  has  traiuing  parents  to  look  alter  him. 

Q.  You  think  the  pure  waters  of  national  morality  would  be  improved 
by  letting  muddy  streams  into  them  ? — A.  1  do  not  think  we  would 
allow  them  to  mingle ;  I  have  so  much  faith  in  my  blood,  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  But  you  have  no  faith  in  Irish  blood,  in  German  blood,  or  in  the 
foreign  element,  and  that  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  American 
citizeus,  as  we  stand  to-day  ? — A.  I  say  I  do  not  believe  in  giving  the, 
ballot  to  men  who  are  not  prepared  for  it  by  education  and  acquaintance 
with  our  institutions. 

Q.  If  I  understand  Mr.  Gibson  and  this  gentleman,  they  both  have 
contrasted  Chinese  immigration  most  favorably  with  foreign  immigra- 
tion, and  make  the  Chinese  to  be  the  superior  class  of  people? — A.  You 
did  not  hear  that  from  me  ;  you  certainly  did  not  hear  it  from  me. 

Mr.  Pixley.  Well,  Mr.  Gibson,  then. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  said  nothing  of  the  kiud. 

Mr.  Pixley.  (To  Mr.  Gibson.)    You  are  a  little  touchy  for  a  priest. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  You  think  giving  the  foreigners  the  ballot  would  not  be  safe  ? — A. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  safe. 

Q.  Suppose  the  negroes  all  voted  the  republican  ticket,  it  would  be 
safe  then  ? — A.  If  they  must  vote,  I  would  have  them  vote  right. 

Q.  You  would  think  it  safe  so  long  as  they  voted  the  republican 
ticket? — A.  I  would  prefer  in  regard  to  the  negro  to  have  had  a  certain 
time  allowed,  a'nd  certain  educational  qualifications  required.  That  was 
my  feeling. 

Q.  But  if  they  vote  the  republican  ticket  that  is  safe? — A.  I  say  this, 
and  I  repeat  it,  that  if  they  are  to  vote  at  all  I  want  them  to  vote  right. 
I  believe  the  republican  ticket  is  right. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  these  Irish  or  people  coming  here  who  havesworn 
allegiance  to  some  foreign  potentate.  To  whom  have  you  reference  ? — 
A.  I  have  reference  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  Chinese  immigration  is  less  dangerous  to  our 
institutions  than  Roman  Catholics  ? — A.  I  think  so  ;  decidedly  less.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  at  all  in  regard  to  the  Chii  ese.  They 
do  not  purpose  to  intermeddle  with  our  religious  rights  ;  they  have  uo 
hierarchy ;  they  are  not  sworn  to  support  any  religious  system ;  they 
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are  mixed  up  at  home ;  they  have  no  one  religion ;  they  may  be  Moham- 
medans. There  are  Mohammedans  all  through  the  country ;  there  are 
Buddhists ;  there  are  Tauists ;  there  are  men  who  are  simply  Confu- 
cianists,  who  worship  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors  and  their  tombs  ;  and 
there  are  Christians. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  less  dangerous  than  European  Christians  of  a 
certain  persuasion  ? — A.  I  answer  the  question  you  put  before.  I  think 
that  they  are  less  dangerous  than  Eoman  Catholics. 

Q.  Are  they  less  dangerous  than  Europeans  ? — A.  Whether  they  be 
Europeans  or  any  other  nationality,  if  they  are  Romanists. 

Q.  Suppose  these  Chinese  would  become  Catholics,  then  they  would 
be  dangerous  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  I  think  this  is  all  religious  prejudice*? — A.  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I 
think  that  the  feeling  is  general,  and  you  will  hud  it  everywhere  among 
our  people.    It  is  not  confined  to  religious  bodies  or  Christian  people. 

Q.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  not  Christians,  then  1 — A.  They  are 
Christians,  but  they  are  not  Protestant  Christians ;  they  are  Roman  Cath- 
olic Christians. 

Q.  But  they  are  Christians,  are  they  % — A.  They  are  Roman  Catholic 
Christians;  they  are  not  Protestants.  I  make  a  wide  distinction  be- 
tween Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  You,  yourself,  have  read  of 
the  history  of  the  Reformation,  and  you  should  understand  why  there  is 
a  distinction. 

Q.  Have  you  read  the  history  of  the  Calviuists? — A.  Yes;  I  have  read 
the  history  of  the  Calvinists. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  Captain  King? — A.  I  read  part  of 
it.     I  did  not  hear  the  whole  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you,  at  my  request,  look  over  a  stenographic  report  of  his  tes- 
timony ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  these  notes  that  you  prepared,  and  state  in  regard 
to  the  matters  he  testified  to  % — A.  1  marked  on  page  10  what  he  said 
about  coolies  and  cooly  traffic.  I  would  say  that  they  are  not  coolies ; 
they  are  free,  and  they  use  their  wages  as  they  please ;  they  go  and 
come  as  they  please;  they  choose  to  make  contracts  through  interpre- 
ters, and  intelligence  offices,  or  mercantile  firms,  but  they  will  not  com- 
ply with  the  conditions  unless  they  are  suited  with  them,  and  they 
leave  the  employment,  one  or  all  of  them,  if  the  other  party  fails  to  keep 
his  part  of  the  agreement.  Some  of  the  Chinese  in  the  factories  have 
told  us  about  the  agreements  under  which  they  come  to  this  country, 
and  to  work  on  the  railroads.  Merchants  or  labor-brokers  here  send 
for  a  certain  number  of  men,  pledging  a  certain  rate  .of  wages  for  a 
given  time,  generally  two  years.  After  that  time  is  up  they  make  bar- 
gains for  themselves.  In  early  times  nearly  all  came  to  work  in  the 
mines;  they  worked  for  themselves,  but  had  borrowed  money,  many  of 
them,  in  the  same  way  that  many  of  our  own  people  come  here.  Again, 
on  page  7,  he  says  nearly  all  who  come  to  California,  come  from  two 
districts  close  to  Canton,  Sinong  and  Sin-Wai.  They  are  largely  from 
the  southeastern  portion  of  the  Canton  province,  but  from  many  districts, 
the  principal  of  which  are  Kow-Lung,  Yen-Ping,  Kais-Yeen-Shan,  Chin- 
Chan,  Shen-On,  Nam-hoi,  Piin-Yii,  Shen-Tse,  King-Un,  Tan-Yuu,  Sam- 
shoi,  Chung-fah,  Kofi,  Ko  ining,  Sz-way,  Shen-Ning,  Hoi-Ping,  Sheng- 
Emg,  Yen-Ping,  Heang-San,  Tung-Kim,  Kung-Shing,  Pok-low,  Shen- 
Wui,  Hok-Shau,  twenty-five  and  more  townships;  while  there  are  a  few 
representatives  from  many  other  districts  of  the  province.    He  testifies 
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of  their  speaking  two  dialects.  They  speak  more  than  that — some 
four  or  five.  He  says  they  are  of  the  lowest  classes,  and  that  those 
who  go  to  Australia  are  like  them.  But  it  is  known  that  those  who  go 
to  Australia  are  all  free  ;  all  enterprising.  He  says  that  they  are  caught 
and  forcibly  brought;  but  that,  is  only  his  assertion,  and  contrary  to  the 
facts.  They  all  come  voluntarily  ;  they  do  not  run  away  when  they  get 
here.  He  talks  of  contracts,  and  contractors  for  coolies.  He  repeats 
that  over  and  over  again.  Any  papers  which  pass  between  parties  are 
simply  agreements.  He  says  they  are  contracts.  We  say  they  are 
agreements',  which  all  civilized  people,  ourselves  among  the  rest,  are  in 
the  habit  of  giving  and  receiving  every  day.  The  Chinese  receive  the 
same  agreements  for  work,  and  that  very  thing  shows  their  intelligence. 
The  very  fact  of  their  having  these  agreements  proves'that  they  are  free 
to  engage  and  to  make  bargains.  He  charges  on  page  9,  and  in 
many  other  places,  that  the  six  companies  are  cooly-brokers.  They 
are  not  cooly-brokers;  they  are  simply  companies  organized  for  mu- 
tual aid.  On  pages  11  and  12  he  expatiates  about  the  high-binders, 
hired  assassins,  kept  by  the  six  companies  to  intimidate  the  coolies. 
These  are  simply  assertions  without  proof.  He  talks  of  the  oppression 
of  the  Chinese  companies ;  but  how  happens  it  that  in  all  these  years 
since  1849,  no  other  ship-captains,  or  ship-agents,  or  citizens  have  had 
such  experience  as  he  relates  ? 

Q.  Have  you  met  any  of  these  high-binders  ? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  high-binders  ! — A.  I  have  heard  the  papers 
speak  of  them.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  people.  I  have  heard  of 
such  an  organization  as  the  Hip-ye-tuug,  but  I  do  not  know  what  their 
arrangements  are. 

Q.  In  your  intercourse  with  these  people  have  you  ever  seen  anything 
which  led  you  to  believe  that  there  were  any  such  Chinese  in  the  em- 
employ  of  the  six  companies  ? — A.  Not  in  the  employ  of  the  six  com- 
panies. 

Q.  Or  that  they  make  use  of  any  means  to  control  the  Chinese  ? — A. 
No ;.  I  believe  that  is  a  false  statement.  He  says  the  Chinese  are  in- 
veigled here,  but  he  does  not  prove  it.  If  that  is  the  case  why  do  they 
not  break  away  when  they  get  here?  He  says  their  condition  is  im- 
measurably better  here  than  in  China,  but  yet  they  come  unwillingly, 
and  try  to  get  away  and  escape  from  the  six  companies. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  that  kind  in  China? — A.  I  never  heard 
anything  of  the  kind  in  China,  and  never  here.  It  is  a  fact  that  in 
later  years  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  coming  to  California  are 
men  who  have  been  here  before,  showing  that  their  former  experiences 
here  have  not  been  very  horrifying. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  If  their  experiences  have  not  been  horrifying,  and  they  have  re- 
turned here  so  freely,  would  not  that  be  evidence  that  their  treatment 
in  this  city  has  not  been  so  bad  as  represented? — A.  I  have  explained 
before  that  they  are  williug  to  come  in  order  to  better  their  condition, 
and  the  fact  that  they  do  come  and  take  the  work,  such  as  they  do  in 
those  tule  swamps,  that  they  are  willing  to  submit  to  hardships  in 
order  to  make  the  money. 

Q.  You  yourself  testified  something  in  your  essay  in  reference  to  their 
being  stoned  on  the  streets  and  other  outrages,  and  you  referred  to  this 
gentleman  with  the  Napoleonic  head  going  to  Washington  to  state 
that  they  were  wronged.  Is  not  the  fact  that  so  many  go  back  to  China 
and  return  here  evidence  that  they  have  not  been  badly  treated  ? — A. 
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It  is  evidence  that  they  are  willing  to  undergo  very  great  hardship. 
There  are  Chinamen  who  Mill  peddle  around  tbe  streets  with  baskets. 
They  will  go  home  at  night  with  their  heads  battered  up  and  blood 
running  down  their  garments  ;  but  they  will  start  the  next  morning  and 
go  over  the  same  track. 

Q.  So  you  think  it  does  not  tend  in  any  degree  to  show  the  hu- 
manity of  the  people  of  this  city  toward  the  Chinese  that  more  than 
one-half  of  the  number  return  here  again  ?  You  think  you  cannot  draw 
a  shade  in  favor  of  the  general  humanity  of  this  city  from  that  circum- 
stance ? — A.  I  thiuk  the  papers  give  us  the  evidence. 

Q.  And  you  draw  no  such  inference  at  all  from  the  fact  that  these 
men  come  back  to  make  homes  here"? — A.  I  have  stated  and  state  again 
that  these  men,  in  the  face  of  all  these  abuses,  will  come  back. 

Q.  You  still  insist  that  our  people  are  inhuman  and  cruel  toward 
them  ;  that  these  are  not  exceptional  cases  to  which  you  refer,  and  that 
the  tendency  is  not  to  exaggerate  them,  but  that  our  people  are  malicious, 
mean,  and  savage  in  their  treatment  of  the  Chinese  ? — A.  I  do  not  make 
that  sweeping  statement. 

Q.  But  you  deny  that  there  is  the  slightest  inference  in  favor  of  the 
humanity  of  our  people  toward  the  Chinese  from  the  fact  that  so  many 
having  returned  to  China  have  come  back  here  again  ? — A.  I  say  that 
they  come  back  to  this  country,  notwithstanding  they  have  been  abused. 
I  do  not  make  the  sweeping  statement  that  all  our  people  treat  them  so 
badly. 

Q.  Do  our  people  generally  treat  them  in  that  manner1? — A.  I  do  not 
make  that  statement.  There  are  a  great  many  of  these  cases  of  abuse 
of  Chinese  which  the  authorities  do  not  uotice ;  but  they  ought  to  notice 
them  in  order  that  our  civilization  might  be  vindicated,  and  that  our 
own  coast  might  be  vindicated  in  the  face  of  the  heathen. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  vindication  of  our  coast  to  take  a  case  occur- 
ring perhaps  every  day,  but  which  may  necessarily  be  an  exception  when 
we  consider  that  there  are  thirty  thousand  Chinese  in  this  city,  and  from 
those  isolated  circumstances  to  reason  that  our  people  here  are  inhuman, 
and  that  public  sentiment  here  approves  of  an  atrocity  committed  upon 
anybody?  Is  that  a  vindication  of  our  coast? — A.  The  ships  come  in, 
two  a  month.  They  land  the  passengers  at  the  wharf,  and  these  people 
come  up  through  the  city.  Every  time,  these  men  run  the  gauntlet  from 
the  time  they  land  until  they  get  to  their  places  of  lodging. 

Q.  Is  it  not  often  the  case  that  ship-loads  of  Chinese  land,  and  that 
large  numbers  come  off  of  ferries  and  other  public  conveyances  who  are 
not  molested  by  anybody  whatever? — A.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  always 
the  case,  but  I  have  seen  many  instances  when  they  would  come  to  their 
lodgings  bleeding,  and  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  mortar  ;  and  I 
have  seen  boys  on  the  street  lassoing  them,  while  officers  would  be  pass- 
ing them  on  the  street,  without  intermeddling. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  How  often  have  you  seen  this?— A.  Hundreds  of  times. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  city? — A.  Since  1859. 

Q.  And  you  have  seen  this  occur  hundreds  of  times? — A.  I  have.  I 
am  safe  in  saying  hundreds  of  times. 

Q.  I  have  lived  here  since  1849  and  never  saw  it  once.  Do  you  pre- 
tend to  say  hundreds  of  times?  Might  it  have  been  more  than  two 
hundred  ?  Recollect  you  are  on  your  oath,  doctor. — A.  Call  it  a  hundred 
times,  if  you  please. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  a  memorandum  of  the  occurrences  ? — A.  I  do  not ; 
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but  my  means  of  observation  are  different  from  yours,  perhaps.  I  have 
been,  in  early  days,  in  the  habit  of  visiting  these  people  in  their  lodging- 
places.  When  they  come  off  the  ship  they  ^ro  to  these  caravansaries  ; 
they  #o  to  rooms  prepared  for  them  l>y  the  company,  vacant  rooms.  I 
have  passed  around  among  them  from  one  room  to  another,  and  have 
seen  dozens  of  them  in  one  place,  and  dozens  of  them  in  another  place. 
I  should  like  to  say,  further,  that  from  the  fact  that  this  is  not  inter- 
rupted, it  is  a  reflection  against  our  civilization  here. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Are  there  not  often  cases  of  punishment  for  injuries  inflicted  ? — A. 
Very  seldom. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  complaint? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Have  you  been  a  good  citizen,  then,  to  see  these  people  outraged, 
without  interfering! — A.  No;  I  have  been  faulty  in  that  respect;  I  ac- 
knowledge that. 

Q.  1  never  saw  but  two  outrages  in  this  town,  and  I  licked  both  fel- 
lows. On  one  occasion  I  knocked  the  white  man  down,  and  the  other  time 
I  sent  for  the  police  and  had  the  offender  arrested. — A.  I  never  knocked 
a  man  down,  but  I  have  interfered  in  a  quiet  way. 

Q.  You  ought  to  belong  to  the  church  militant. — A.  The  church  mili- 
tant is  the  church  fighters.  I  have  not  trained  in  that  company.  On 
the  13th,  14th,  and  lath  pages  Captain  King  talks  of  oppression  by  the 
Chinese  six  companies;  how  happeus  it  that  in  all  these  years  since 
1849  no  other  ship-captains  or  shipping-agents  or  citizens  have  had 
such  experiences  as  he  relates  ?  He  says  the  Chinese  are  inveigled  here. 
How  does  he  prove  it  ?  Why  do  they  not  break  away  when  they  get 
here? 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  In  your  intercourse  with  these  people,  do  you  see  any  evidence  of 
those  things  that  he  charges  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  meet  with  no  evidence  that  there  is  any  feeling  of  oppression 
on  the  part  of  the  people  or  fear  of  the  companies  ? — A.  There  is  no  such 
thing,  but  they  resort  to  them  as  their  friends  to  help  them,  as  I  have 
explained,  in  matters  of  difficulty,  to  arbitrate  for  them,  &c.  In  these 
21st  and  23d  pages  he  repeats  the  charge  that  the  Chinese,  both  men 
and  women,  are  encouraged  to  contract  gambling  debts  both  in  China 
and  on  the  way  here,  for  which  they  sell  themselves  into  bondage  to 
the  cooly-brokers. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  uuder  the  laws  of  China  for  a. man  to  sell  himself  for 
a  gambling  debt  ? — A.  I  never  heard  of  any  such  thing ;  I  do  not  think 
it  is  possible. 

Q.  Would  a  gambling  debt  be  legal  there  or  binding  upon  the  debtor  ? — 
A.  I  think  uot. 

Q.  Is  gambling  allowed  by  the  laws  of  China  ? — A.  No,  I  never  heard 
of  it  being  allowed  ;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  Could  a  person  get  himself  uuder  any  bondage  by  contracting  a 
gambling  debt  ? — A.  He  could  not. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  while  gambling  is  prohibited  by  law,  a 
gambliug  debt  is  called  a  debt  of  honor,  and  that  a  gambler  will  pay 
those  debts  rather  than  pay  his  grocery-bill? — A.  I  have  heard  such, 
things,  and  if  you  wish  to  make  a  point  of  that  you  would  prove  that 
the  Chinese  ^ire  as  honorable  as  we  are.    I  am  willing  to  let  that  go. 
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Q.  As  honorable  as  we  are  in  gambling.  We  are  trying  to  get  at 
facts,  and  you  are  reasoning  from  facts  that  gambling  is  not  legalized 
and  therefore  that  this  charge  cannot  be  true  "? — A.  Captain  King  speaks 
of  the  cooly  acts  of  the  United  States,  which  of  itself  proves  that  there 
can  be  no  cooly  traffic  with  this  country.  We  have  a  consul  at  Canton 
and  one  at  Hong-Kong,  and  I  think  they  are  men  who  try  to  do  their 
duty,  as  the  chairman  this  morning  substantiated. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  those  officers  in  China  % — A.  Not  personally.  I  have 
met  Mr.  Bailey. 

Q.  What  is  their  reputation  ? — A.  Their  reputation  is  good.  I  have 
known  personally  some  who  have  been  there.  The  consul  in  Canton  I 
do  not  remember  now.  Captain  King  speaks  of  the  American  as  a 
"  small  fightee  man ;  "  that  is,  that  he  fights  with  the  Chinese  less  and 
oppresses  them  less. 

Q.  What  do  those  words  indicate;  their  feeling  toward  the  American 
people1? — A.  They  indicate  a  kindly  feeling;  that  they  are  not  the  peo- 
ple who  have  made  trouble  with  them ;  and,  therefore,  from  that  very 
fact  our  country  stands  in  a  better  position  than  any  other  country. 

Q.  Is  that  feeling  valuable  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  % — A.  Very 
valuable.  For  example,  while  the  war  was  going  on,  the  war  of  1841 
and  1842,  our  people  went  forward  in  their  trade  and  took  away  a  great 
deal  of  the  trade  that  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  Tbe  En- 
glish themselves  made  out  a  caricature,  representing  John  Bull  holding  a 
cow  by  the  horns  while  Brother  Jonathan  was  milking ;  and  that  shows 
the  position  which,  as  Americans,  we  have  obtained  by  our  good  con- 
duct and  brotherly  relations  with  them.  If  we  should  continue  to  main- 
tain these  relations  by  our  treatment  of  them  here  and  there  we  might 
hold  the  trade  and  hold  the  position  that  we  have  acquired.  On  pages 
35  and  36,  he  says  the  Chinese  know  nothing  about  the  immigration  to 
America,  never  had  heard  of  it ;  he  means,  probably,  that  the  Chinese 
away  from  Canton  know  nothing  of  the  emigration  of  the  Cantonese ; 
but  how  strange.  The  Chinese  have  newspapers,  their  merchants 
travel  extensively,  and  scholars  from  all  parts  of  the  province  assemble 
at  the  provincial  cities  to  attend  the  literary  examirlations. 

By  Senator  Sargent: 
Q.  This  is  an  argument  on  another  man's  testimony.  Tou  are  reason- 
ing that  his  conclusions  must  be  wrong.  The  committee  may  do  all 
that  reasoning? — A.  I  have  said  a  great  many  things  here  that  I  would 
not  be  called  on  to  state  in  a  court,  and  I  have  heard  all  the  rest  of  the 
witnesses  put  through  the  same  sort  of  process.  I  say  that  scholars 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire  assemble  at  the  appointed  place  to  hear 
what  is  going  on,  and  they  go  home  and  tell  the  news  that  they  receive. 

By  Mr.  Brooks: 

Q.  What  is  the  habit  of  this  people  in  regard  to  their  cleanliness  of 
person"?  How  is  it  as  to  skin  diseases'? — A.  That  is  not  generally  as 
represented.  People  who  wash  themselves  and  change  their  clothes  are 
known  to  be  free  from  those  diseases. 

Q.  How  do  they  compare  with  other  immigrants  in  the  same  class  of 
life  as  to  vermin  and  skin  diseases1?— A.  Where  they  are  huddled  to- 
gether on  board  ship  very  likely  they  accumulate  vermin,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  are  more  so  than  a  good  many  other  people  of  other  coun- 
tries in  the  same  class  of  life.  « 

Q.  Are  they  brought  here  by  any  brokers  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
panies *? — A.  I  think  not. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  such  persons  in  Chiua  ? — A.  I  never  heard  o1* 
any  sncb  persons  there  or  here. 

Q.  Do  they  leave  China  because  of  the  scarcity  of  agricultural  labor 
at  particular  periods,  or  is  there  some  other  motive? — A.  The  agricul- 
tural interest  is  going  on  in  China  all  the  time.  They  gather  one  crop 
and  put  in  another;  sometimes  three  crops  in  a  year.  In  the  south  of 
China  they  will  have  three  crops  a  year,  and  it  is  their  custom  to  put  in 
one  crop  in  drills  between  the  other  crop  as  it  is  growing  up,  so  that 
the  crop  shall  come  in  one  season  as  well  as  another.  I  think  again, 
too,  that  they  come  here  because  the  demand  for  them  is  greater  in  some 
seasons  than  in  others. 

Q.  There  is  no  less  demand  for  their  labor  in  winter  in  China  than  at 
any  other  time? — A.  No  less. 

Q.  But  their  movements  are  influenced  by  the  demand  for  labor  in 
this  couptry  ? — A.  By  the  demand  in  this  country. 

Q.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  charge  that  they  smuggle  goods  for  their 
coolie  brokers  and  contractors? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  instance  of  that  kind  here  amongst 
them  ?— A.  Never. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  their  smuggling  opium  ? — A,  They  smuggle 
opium. 

Q.  And  cigars? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  smuggle  cigars.  I  have 
never  heard  of  that.  I  have  known  of  clothing  being  taken  away  from 
them  when  a  man  has  more  clothing  than  the  inspectors  think  he 
can  afford  to  wear;  and  the  inspectors  take  away  from  them  handker- 
chiefs, if  they  find  new  ones,  1  think ;  and  they  take  away  all  the 
opium  they  find  ;  every  particle  of  it.  They  would  do  it  on  their  own 
account.  There  are  a  great  many  men  who  come  in  with  little  adven- 
tures, and  if  they  could  smuggle  it  in  they  would  do  it,  I  presume. 

Q.  Have  you  not  known  of  seizures  of  opium  from  one  thousand  to 
five  thousand  dollars'  worth  from  these  immigrants? — A.  I  have  heard 
statements  of  large  amounts  being  taken,  but  those  would  probably 
be  dealers*  They  would  very  likely  be  smuggling  on  their  own  ac- 
count. 1  do  not  {hink  that  they  come  in  with  any  arraugement  with 
the  brokers.    Every  man  is  his  own  master,  I  thiuk. 

Q.  Would  one  of  these  persons,  coming  over  here  to  better  his  con- 
dition, to  labor  to  reclaim  tule-lauds,  be  likely  to  have  one  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  opium  on  his  person  ? — A.  A  great  many  come  as  ad- 
venturers. Many  come  as  little  merchants,  expecting  to  set  up  in  busi- 
ness and  make  money. 

Q.  What  leads  you  to  testify  that  they  do  not  smuggle  for  persons 
who  employ  them  to  do  it  in  many  instances? — A.  The  statement  is 
that  they  smuggle  goods  by  the  brokers.  I  do  not  admit  that  there  are 
brokers ;  I  deny  that  assertion. 

Q.  You  think  there  are  no  Chinese  brokers  ? — A.  I  think  there  are  no 
Chinese  brokers  in  the  sense  Mr.  King  u>es  the  word;  coolie  brokers. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  brokers  of  coolies,  but  brokers  of  merchandise. 
What  leads  you  to  make  the  statement  that  there  are  no  brokers  of 
merchandise  who  get  these  immigrants  to  couceal  about  their  persons 
or  baggage  these  large  amounts  of  opium  ? — A.  That  was  not  the  state- 
ment of  Captain  King,  but  he  said  that  the  labor  brokers — the  coolie 
brokers — got  them  to  smuggle  opium. 

Q.  Put  it  in  the  form  that  I  indicate.  In  other  words,  why  do  you 
say  that  these  men  who  cross  in  this  way  have  these  large  amounts  of 
property,  but  that  it  does  not  belong  to  other  people  ? — A.  I  do  not,  but 
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that  the  men  bringing  in  these  ventures  would  divide  up.  give  some  to 
this  man  and  some  to  another  man,  and  seek  that  mode  of  introducing 
the  goods. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  deny  that  there  may  not  be  men  here  in  San 
Francisco  who  send  back  and  buy  these  articles,  and  have  them  divided 
up  and  brought  by  these  parties? — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  any 
such  thing,  but  I  am  prepared  to  deny  that  Chinese  coolies  would  em- 
ploy other  coolies  to  import  goods  for  them. 

Q.  Why  do  you  deny  that  ? — A.  Because  I  deny  that  there  are  such 
brokers. 

Q.  Do  you  deny  that  any  Chinese  come  here  under  labor  contracts? — 
A.  They  come  under  labor  contracts,  as  I  have  explained. 

Q.  For  a  term  of  years  ? — A.  For  a  term  of  years :  but  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  any  of  those  men  engage  these  laborers  to  bring  in  goods  for 
them. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  I  do  not  undertake  to  explain  everything.  1  do 
not  suppose  that  these  intelligence-office  men  and  these  agents  go  any 
further  in  their  business  than  to  engage  them  as  laborers  to  come.  I 
do  not  suppose  they  employ  them  to  smuggle  goods  for  them. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  but  that  that  may  be  so? — A.  I  do  not 
know  but  that  it  may  be  so. 

By  Mr.  Brooks: 

Q.  You  do  not  know  but  what  they  may  have  stolen  them  ? — A.  They 
may  have  stolen  them.     I  do  not  think  they  would  steal  them,  however. 

Q.  The  question  is  whether  you  are  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  likely 
to  be  informed  on  this  subject  as  well  as  Mr.  King. — A.  I  thiuk  I 
would  have  as  good  an  opportunity  of  knowing  it  as  Mr.  King. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  prevail,  as  a  customary  or  general  thing, 
unless  you  had  heard  of  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Captain  King  was  the  commander  of  a  vessel  engaged  in  bringing 
over  coolies,  was  he  not  ? — A.  I  never  met  the  man,  and  never  heard  of 
him  until  I  saw  him  on  the  stand  here. 

Q.  If  Captain  King  was,  as  the  record  shows,  the  captain  flf  a  regular 
coolie  ship  bringing  them  over  and  engaged  for  years  in  the  business, 
would  he  not  have  a  better  opportunity  from  observation  of  those  coolies 
that  he  brought  over  than  a  person  not  engaged  in  the  business,  as  to 
what  the  coolies  did  ?  Would  he  not  have  a  better  opportunity  for  ob- 
servation than  you  would  have  ? — A.  If  that  was  his  business,  yes. 

By  Mr.  Brooks: 

Q.  Are  the  wages  earned  by  these  people  dissipated  here  in  vice ;  and 
if  so,  what  becomes  of  it? — A.  If  it  is  dissipated  in  vice  it  is  used  up 
on  the  coast.  Whatever  is  used  in  that  way  finds  circulation  again 
among  our  people. 

Q.  What  is  the  fact,  so  far  as  your  observation  goes,  in  regard  to  the 
Chinese  dissipating  their  money  ? — A.  There  are  some,  as  I  have  stated 
in  my  testimony,  who  have  become  recreant  to  their  principles  and  edu- 
cation, some  have  grown  lazy,  some  gamble,  and  some  visit  houses  of 
prostitution. 

Q.  How  do  they  compare,  in  respect  to  dissipating  their  wages,  with 
other  immigrant  laboring  population  ? — A.  I  think  they  compare  very 
favorably.  As  I  have  explained  in  my  testimony,  the  young  men,  I 
think,  save  their  money,  loan  it  to  the  merchants,  and  loan  it  to  one 
another,  and  they  by  and  by  get  into  business  and  grow  up  into  a  little 
business. 
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San  Francisco,  November  10,  187G. 

Kev.  Augustus  W.  Loomis's  examination  continued. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  You  will  state  to  tbe  commission,  in  your  knowledge,  what  has 
been  tbe  character  of  tbe  legislation  of  tbe  State  of  California  and  tbe 
municipality  of  San  Francisco  known  as  class  legislation  in  reference  to 
Chinese.  Have  you  a  copy  of  those  ordinances? — Answer.  I  remembered 
that  there  were  a  good  many  laws  that  were  of  the  description  of  class 
legislation,  and  I  had  a  lawyer  of  this  city  to  make  a  copy  of  them. 

Q.  Have  yon  that  copy  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Read  those  laws  to  the  commission. — A.  I  see  that  he  has  not  given 
them  in  the  order  of  their  dates.  The  first  that  he  has  given  is  what  is 
known  as  the  cubic-air  law. 

V 

AN  ACT  concerning  lodging-houses,  &c. 

Sec.  J.  Every  person  who  owns,  leases,  lets,  or  hires  to  any  person  or  persons  anyrooms 
or  apartments,  in  any  building,  house,  or  other  structure  within  the  circuit  of  any  incor- 
porated city  or  county  within  the  State  of  California  for  the  purpose  of  a  lodging  or 
sleeping  apartment,  wnich  room  or  apartment  contains  less  than  five  hundred  cubic  feet  of 
space  iu  the  clear,  for  each  person  so  occupying  such  room  or  apartment,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  fifty  dollars  or  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail,  or 
by  both  such  fine  or  imprisonment. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  or  persons  found  sleeping  or  lodging  or  who  lives  or  uses  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sleeping  in  or  lodging  in  any  room  or  apartment,  which  contains  less  than  five  hun- 
dred cubic  feet  of  space  in  the  clear  for  each  person  so  occupying  such  room  or  apartment, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and  shall  upon  conviction  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  thau  ten  or  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec  f&.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  police  (or  such  other  person  to  whom  the  police 
powers  of  a  city  are  delegated)  to  detail  a  competent  and  qualified  officer  or  officers  of  the 
regular  force  to  examine  into  any  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  arrest 
any  person  guilty  of  such  violation. 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  hospitals,  jails,  pris- 
ons, insane  asylums,  or  other  public  institutions. 

Sec.  5.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  G.  This  act  sha,ll  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  April  3,  1876. 

I  will  remark  that  tbe  officers  have  not  visited  any  houses  except 
Chinese,  and  none  but  Chinese  have  been  arrested. 

Q.  Has  it  been  enforced  upon  any  other  class  of  people  other  than 
Chinese  i — A.  No,  none  except  Chinese,  and  so  acknowledged  by  tbe 
officers. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  Is  it  of  your  own  knowledge  that  you  make  the  statement  that  it 
has  not  been  enforced  upon  any  other  class  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  yoiu  own  knowledge  f — A.  Of  my  own  knowledge  and  the 
testimony  of  the  officers  of  the  police,  and  I  think  the  testimony  that 
you  have  here  also  establishes  it.    The  next  law  is  as  follows : 

FOREIGN  MINERS'   TAX. 

No  person,  unless  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  shall  have  declared  his  intention 
to  become  such,  (California  Indians  excepted.)  shall  be  allowed  to  take  or  extract  gold, 
silver,  or  other  metals  from  the  mines  of  this  State  or  hold  a  mining  claim  therein,  unless  he 
shall  have  a  license  therefor  of  $4  per  month. 

This  is  the  act  of  May  17th,  1861,  and  I  would  remark  that  this  tax 
varies  from  $1  and  $6  to  $20  per  month. 
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By  Senator  Cooper  : 
Q.  That  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  f — A.  It  has  been  declared 
unconstitutional. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  It  was  enforced  for  a  series  of  years? — A.  It  was  enforced.    The 
Chinese  paid  that  tax  until  within  four  or  five  years. 

Q.  Was  it  enforced  against  any  other  class  except  Chinese  ?— A. 
Never,  I  think. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 
Q.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — A.  By  common  report. 
Q.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  it  was  not  enforced 
against  other  foreigners  than  Chinese? — A.  I  have  not  traveled  over 
the  whole  State. 

Q.  I  ask  you  the  question,  do  you  or  do  you  not  know  that  it  was  en- 
forced against  others'? — A.  I  know  it  was  considered  a  tax  distinctly 
provided  against  the  Chinese  and  enforced  against  them.  I  never  heard 
of  its  being  enforced  against  any  other  class. 

Q.  Now  I  know  of  my  certain  knowledge  that  it  has  been  enforced 
against  others. — A.  Vely  well.  An  act  was  passed  by  the  last  legisla- 
ture to  regulate  fishing  in  California  waters,  of  general  application,  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  nets  with  meshes  less  than  certain  specified  dimen- 
sions, but  it  was  designed  to  restrict  the  Chinese  fishermen  especially, 
and  they  only  have  been  arrested  for  the  violation  of  such  a  law.  Au 
act  of  the  legislature,  approved  April  23d,  1855,  provides  that  every 
Chinese  immigrant  shall  pay  a  tax  of  $55.  It  was,  however,  declared 
invalid  in  the  case  of  The  People  vs.  Downer,  7  California  Reports,  169. 
A  subsequent  act,  approved  April  26,  1858,  prohibited  all  persons  of 
the  Chinese  or  Mongolian  races  from  entering  the  State  or  landing  at 
any  port  thereof,  except  they  should  by  storm  or  distress  or  unavoid- 
able accident  be  driven  ashore  upon  the  coast,  in  which  case  they  should 
be  immediately  reshipped  and  returned  to  the  place  from  whence  they 
came.  Afterward  an  act  was  passed,  approved  April  26, 1862,  provid- 
ing that  every  Mongolian  over  18  years  of  age  should  pay  a  monthly 
capitation  tax  of  $2.50,  exceptthose  engaged  in  the  production  and  man- 
ufacture of  sugar,  rice,  coffee,  and  tea.  This  act  was  also  pronounced 
invalid  by  the  supreme  court,  in  the  case  of  Lin-Sing  vs.  Washburn,  20 
California  Eeports,  534.  March  31,  1866,  an  act  was  approved  declar- 
ing all  Chinese  houses  of  ill-fame  nuisances,  all  leases  for  such  purpose 
invalid,  and  any  landlord  accepting  rent  from  them  to  be  mulcted  in 
damages  in  three  times  the  amount  of  the  rent  received,  one-half  of 
which  went  to  the  informer ;  and  unless  the  nuisance  should  be  abated 
by  the  landlord  within  thirty  days  after  notice,  he  should  on  conviction 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25,  nor  exceeding  $500,  or  by 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

By  act  of  legislature,  approved  March  18,  1863,  it  was  provided  that 
Chinese  and  Mongolians  should  not  be  witnesses  in  au  action  or  proceed- 
ing wherein  a  white  person  was  party.    It  was  afterward  repealed. 

By  act  of  legislature,  approved  April  3,  1876,  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  San  Francisco  were  empowered  to  appropriate  a  sum  "not  to 
exceed  $5,000,  to  be  used  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  delegation  of 
citizens  to  proceed  to  Washington,  to  solicit  such  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  should  modify  the  Burlingame  treaty,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  immigration  of  certain  classes  of  Chinese  under  its  pro- 
visions, whose  arrival  in  our  midst  is  detrimental  to  the  moral  and  ma- 
terial interests  of  our  own  people." 
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Here  are  the  city  ordinances: 

Ordinance  !No.  1264,  approved  March  15,  1876,  provided  that  all 
laundries  should  pay  licenses,  as  follows:  using  a  one-horse  vehicle, 
$2  per  quarter;  two  horses,  $4  per  quarter;  no  vehicle,  $15;  that  was 
afterward  held  to  be  invalid. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 
Q.  Was  it  a  city  ordinance? — A.  A  city  ordinance. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Fifteen  dollars  was  the  tax? — A.  Yes,  the  footman  had  to  pay 
$15;  with  one  horse,  $2  ;  with  two  horses,  $4. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  Suppose  any  white  man  was  a  footman.     Of  course  its  practical 
operation  may  have  been  against  the  Chinamen. — A.  It  provided  that 
all  laundries  should  pay  license  as  follows  :  usiuga  one-horse  vehicle,  $2 
per  quarter;  two  horses,  $4  per  quarter;  no  vehicle,  $15. 

By  Senator  Cooper: 

Q.  When  was  that  ordinance  passed? — A.  March  15,  1876. 

Senator  Sargent.  That  was  one  of  the  methods  this  city  and  State 
have  tried  to  rid  themselves  of  this  great  plague  before  appealing  to 
Congress.  It  may  appear  ridiculous,  cutting  off  queues,  &c,  but  they 
resort  to  those  things  before  resorting  to  violence. 

The  Witness.  The  same  thing  was  done  one  or  two  years  ago  and  de- 
clared invalid. 

City  ordinance  No.  1294,  approved  June  14,  1876,  provides  that  every 
male  prisoner  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  of  San  Francisco,  under  a 
judgment  from  the  police-court,  should  have  the  haircut  or  clipped  to  a 
uniform  length  of  one  inch,  and  acknowledged  by  the  officers  to  be  de- 
signed to  apply  to  the  Chinese;  that  is,  to  be  made  a  means  of  terror  to 
the  Chinese. 

The  Witness.  This  is  the  remark  of  the  lawyer: 

"  Therj  are  other  ordinances  and  acts  which  affect  the  Chinese  more  than  others,  but  are 
general  in  their  application,  such  as  acts  for  the  suppression  of  gambling,  and  the  act  known 
as  the  'cubic-air  act,'  &c." 

The  political  code  of  California,  sections  2949  to  29G8,  provided  that 
the  commissioners  of  immigration  shall  prevent  the  entry  into  this  State 
of  all  persous  lunatic,  idiotic,  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  crippled,  or  infirm,  and 
not  accompanied  by  any  relatives  able  to  support  them,  or  lewd  or 
abandoned  women,  unless  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $500  be  given  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  California  conditioned  to  indemnify  against  all  costs 
and  expenses  incurred  resulting  from  the  infirmities  referred  to,  &c,  &c. 
Under  this  act  several  Chinese  women  were  detained,  and  by  order  of 
our  supreme  court  ordered  to  be  sent  back  to  China  :  but  on  appeai  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  the  act  was  pronouuced  unconstitu- 
tional and  void. 

Many  bills  have  been  introduced  at  different  legislative  sessions.  1 
was  requested  by  the  chairman  to  produce  some  statistics.  1  have  sta- 
tistics, but  they  do  not  profess  to  be  exhaustive  at  all.  I  obtained  from 
the  clerk  of  the  revenue  department  these  statements:  First.  Chinese 
tobacco-dealers'  license  for  single  store,  $5,  aud  the  number  of  deal- 
ers 200,  the  total  license  would  be  $1,000  under  that  head;  the  num- 
ber of  Chinese  tobacco-manufactories  70,  license  per  factory,  $10, 
total,  $700;  the  whole  amount  of  stamps  sold  for  cigars  manufactured 
in  this  district,  based  on  the  presumption  that  nearly  all  tobacco  is  made 
up  by  Chinese,  is  $500 ;  number  of  Chinese  dealers  in  leaf-tobacco  20 ; 
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they  are  licensed  per  dealer  $25,  amount  $500;  number  of  Chinese  who 
sell  liquor,  whether  large  or  small  quantities,  50;  license,  $25  per  dealer; 
whole  amount  from  that  source,  $1,250.  The  whole  amount  received  in 
duties  at  the  custom-house  for  the  year  ending  1875  was  $8,000,000,  and 
the  clerk,  when  appealed  to,  stated  that  it  would  take  them  a  very  long 
time  to  give  the  amount  paid  by  the  Chinese,  but,  as  near  as  they 
could  approximate,  it  would  be  $2,500,000.  I  do  not  give  that  as  abso- 
lute.   These  I  have  from  the  assessor. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  What  is  the  aggregate  of  duties'? — A.  Eight  million,  and  they  con- 
sider that  $2,500,000  is  paid  by  the  Chinese  directly  in  their  trade.  The 
property  assessed  to  Chinese  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  given  me  by  the  assessor,  Mr.  Badlam,  is  $250,000.  All  these 
statistics  were  obtained  about  the  last  of  July  or  the  first  of  August. 
That  is  the  real  estate.  Then  he  makes  this  statement :  "  Much  prop- 
erty is  owned  by  them,  but  assessed  in  other  names."  Others  have  given 
the  real  estate  as  being  $600,000. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 
Q.  Owned  by  them  and  assessed  in  other  names? — A.  Owned  by  them 
and  assessed  in  other  names.    The  personal-property  tax  for  the  current 
year  he  gave  me  as  $500,000.    Then  the  poll-tax  collected  was  $30,000 
up  to  July  1. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  $500,000  paid  on  personal  property  by  the  Chinese? — A.  Assessed. 

Q  Or  paid  on  $500,000  of  personal  property  ? — A.  This  gives  the  per- 
sonal-property tax.  Then  the  poll-tax  collected  was  $30,000  up  to 
July  1. 

By  Senator  Saroent  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ?— A.  This  is  what  was 
given  me  by  the  clerk. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it  of  your  own  knowledge  ?  It 
might  have  been  $40,000  for  aught  you  know? — A.  There  area  great 
many  things  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  got  my  statistics 
from  the  clerk. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  it  from  your  own  knowledge? — A.  I  am  not  the 
clerk. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it  of  your  own  knowledge? — A. 
I  know  that,  without  my  own  knowledge,  as  well  as  I  know  any  matter 
of  history  that  I  have  not  been  an  actor  in.  I  suppose  this  committee 
came  here  as  appointed  by  the  General  Government  to  get  a  fair  state- 
ment. I  do  not  suppose  that  any  of  the  committee  are  here  as  lawyers 
for  the  Chinese  or  anti-cooly  men.  1  suppose  they  are  all  honorable 
gendemen,  aud  I  came  here  with  the  same  expectation  of  presenting 
my  statement  of  what  I  know  of  the  Chinese. 

Q.  I  do  not  object  to  your  stating  anything  you  know.  The  point  is 
that  you  go  around  to  other  people  and  get  them  to  tell  you,  and  come 
here  to  repeat  it,  and  that  that  is  not  testimony,  and  would  not  be  re- 
ceived in  a  court;  that  Mr.  Badlam  has  been  here  himself,  and  testified 
carefully  in  regard  to  all  these  things.  I  simply  asked  you  whether 
you  knew,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  the  poll-tax  is  twenty  or  forty 
thousand  dollars.  That  you  decline  to  answer,  but  go  into  an  argu- 
ment that  would  imply  that  members  of  the  committee,  in  asking  you 
if  you  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge,  are  acting  as  attorneys. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Answer  the  question  whether  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  or 
got  this  information  from  the  clerk  ? — A.  I  got  it  from  the  clerk.  I  will 
further  state  that  I  know,  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  this  collectiou  of 
taxes  goes  on  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year.  1  know,  from 
my  own  knowledge,  that  these  tax-collectors  are  on  the  corners  of  the 
street.  I  know,  from  my  own  knowledge,  that  these  tax-collectors  ap- 
pointed by  the  department  about  the  city  hall  are  stationed  at  all  the 
landings  of  the  steamers  and  at  the  railroad  depots.  They  meet  the 
Chinese  as  they  go  ashore ;  they  meet  the  Chinese  as  they  go  away,  and 
if  they  have  not  a  receipt  when  they  go  away  showing  that  they  have 
paid  a  poll-tax,  they  must  pay  it. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Mr.  Badlam  testified  to  all  that.— A.  I  wish  to  state  it  again. 

Q.  I  shall  object. — A.  I  will  state  further  that  these  Chinese  who 
have  come  ashore  from  steamers  hardly  have  breathed  our  American 
air  before  they  are  made  to  pay  their  poll-tax ;  they  must  pay  it  before 
they  pass  from  that  wharf  into  the  city  ;  and  I  state  now  certainly  that 
this  clerk  has  given  me  those  figures  up  to  July  first,  and  that  still  they 
are  going  on  receiving  poll-tax  from  the  men  coming  in  and  going  out. 

Q.  Did  you  state  in  your  testimony  that  only  the  Chinese  paid  miners' 
license- tax? — A.  I  did,  according  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  state  that  your  knowledge  is  that  only  Chinese  have  paid  the 
foreign  miners'  license-tax  ? — A.  As  a  general  proposition  that  is  true. 
If  I  did  not  state  it  before  I  will  state  now,  then,  and  let  it  go  into  the 
evidence,  that  as  a  general  proposition  that  is  true. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  State  ? — A.  Since  September,  1859; 
but  then,  I  have  knowledge  of  things  that  I  did  not  see.  I  have  knowl- 
edge of  things  that  I  get  by  reading,  and  a  knowledge  of  things  that  I 
get  by  report.  I  would  not  profess  to  state,  from  my  own  knowledge,  that 
what  Senator  Sargent  did  in  Washington  was  true,  except  from  the  re- 
ports that  1  read. 

Q.  Would  you  be  called  in  a  court  of  justice  to  testify  as  to  what  I 
may  have  done  in  Washington  when  you  were  not  there  at  ail ? — A.  In 
such  a  case  as  this  I  would. 

Q.  Where  is  the  distinction?  I  want  to  see  the  distinction  between 
what  a  witness  states  on  report  and  what  he  saw  himself.  That  is  what 
I  wanted  to  do,  and  to  that  you  took  exception,  and  implied  that  I  was 
an  attorney. — A.  I  judge  as  to  what  I  may  say  from  what  witnesses  have 
said  all  along,  and  from  what  your  chairman  has  said. 

Senator  Sargent.  I  shall  object  to  the  witness  going  on  and  stating 
what  somebody  has  told  him. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  right  for  the  witness  to  state  whether  bespeaks 
from  his  own  knowledge  or  from  the  information  of  others. 

The  Witness.  How  do  you  get  statistics,  Mr.  Sargent,  for  your 
speeches  ? 

Senator  Sargent.  I  do  not  make  my  speeches  under  oath. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 
Q.  You  say  that  they  collect  this  poll-tax  from  the  Chinese  immigrants 
as  they  come  off  the  steamers  when  they  first  arrive  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know 
that. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge, 
or  whether  it  is  hearsay  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  understand. 
Q.  You  do  not  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — A.  No. 
31  c  I 
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By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  their  collecting  it  as  they  go  off? — A.  I  know  of 
their  collecting  it  as  they  go  to  China  j  and  I  know  they  collect  it  as 
they  come  ashore. 

Q.  Are  there  many  Chinese  beggars  in  San  Francisco  ? — A.  Very  few 
in  proportion  to  the  people.     Only  once  and  a  while  you  see  them. 

Q.  Who  are  the  hukahs  spoken  of  by  Mr.  King? — A.  The  hukahs  are 
a  class  of  people  in  China  who  in  very  ancient  times  were  regarded  as, 
having  come  from  another  portion  of  the  country ;  probably  from  the' 
Fuh  Kien  province.  Hukah  means  stranger.  Now  they  are  scattered 
about,  occupying  quite  a  number  of  towns  there.  Some  of  them  are 
here  j  and  one  of  the  Fuh  Kien  Company  houses  belongs  to  them. 

Q.  What  are  they  as  a  class  of  people  for  respectability  ? — A.  They 
are  as  respectable  as  others.    They  are  very  industrious  and  economical. 

Q.  Do  the  six  companies  import  Chinese  here  for  labor  purposes  I — 
A.  They  do  not. 

Q.  Do  they  make  contracts  ;  hiring  their  labor  out? — A.  They  do  not. 

Q.  Do  they  receive  the  money  of  the  Chinese  for  the  labor  which  is 
performed  ? — A.  They  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  Chinamen  being  murdered  in  Califor- 
nia to  any  number  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  white  man  or  criminal  who  committed  the 
murder  being  hung  for  it  in  any  one  instance  ? — A.  I  do  not  call  to 
mind  any  instances.  I  call  to  mind  a  fact  which  occurred  not  very  long 
ago,  the  Chinese  who  were  murdered  at  Truckee,  and  evidence  brought 
to  show  very  distinctly  that  they  had  been  shot  as  they  came  out  of 
their  pens ;  but  the  murderers  were  all  cleared. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  treaty  stipulations  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Burlingame  treaty  ? — A.  I  read  the  treaty  when  it  came  out  and 
have  read  it  very  repeatedly. 

Q.  Does  that  treaty  give  the  Chinamen  the  same  protection  here 
under  our  laws  as  it  gives  the  American  under  his  laws  in  China  ?  Is 
it  reciprocal  ? — A.  It  is  more  advantageous  to  the  American. 

Q.  Is  the  law  reciprocal  ? — A.  It  is  intended  to  be  reciprocal. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would,  perhaps,  be  more  satisfactory  on 
that  point  to  put  the  treaty  itself  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Bee.  Very  well. 

[See  Appendix  N.] 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  You  say  the  foreign  miners'  license-tax  was  collected  only  of 
vChinese  ? — A.  As  a  general  proposition  I  say  it  was.  There  may  have 
ibeen  instances  here  and  there  of  its  being  collected  from  other  persons. 

Q.  Then  you  speak  of  your  own  knowledge?— A.  I  speak  of  my  own 
knowledge,  so  far  as  I  know  anything  that  I  have  not  been  a  part  and 
party  in. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  collection  of  this  tax,  was  it  a  matter  of  general 
report  at  the  time  that  it  was  collected  only  from  Chinese  or  that  it  was 
collected  from  all  alike  ? — A.  It  was  a  matter  of  general  report  that  it 
■was  collected  only  from  Chinese. 

Q.  Was  that  the  report  at  the  time  ? — A.  That  was  the  report  at  the 
rtime,  and  it  has  never  been  denied. 
By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  At  what  tiuie? — 4..  All  along  from  early  times,  from  1852. 
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Q.  You  were  not  here  uDtil  1859.  Can  Chinamen  emigrate  by  sea 
from  this  State  as  freely  as  white  people  ? — A.  1  have  explained 

Q.  Say  yes  or  no.  Can  they  emigrate  from  this  State  back  to  China 
by  sea  as  freely  as  white  people  emigrate  ? — A.  I  have  explained  that 
they  pay  to  the  companies  and  others  a  fee  of  $20. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  that.  I  ask  you  if,  in  your  opiuion,  a 
Chinaman  can  emigrate  back  to  China  from  this  State  by  sea  as  freely 
as  white  people,  without  any  restraint  or  hinderance  from  the  Chinese 
of  this  city? — A.  With  that  exception,  they  can. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Can  a  white  man  run  away  from  this  State  in  debt? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Do  not  white  men  abscond  from  here? — A.  They  abscond. 
Q.  They  leave  the  State  owing  debts  ? — A.  They  do. 
Q.  Can  a  Chinaman  do  that  ? — A.  Not  well. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  You  say  the  Chinese  are  very  badly  treated  in  many  instances? — 
A.  I  have  said  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  general  mass  of  your  people  approve  of  such 
conduct? — A.  I  think  there  is  a  large  and  respectable  body  of  the 
people  who  disapprove  it.  I  think  there  are  very  many  who  in  their 
hearts  disapprove  it,  who  are  restrained  at  the  present  time  by  the 
strong  public  sentiment  that  has  been  awakened  against  the  Chinese 
during  the  last  few  months. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  majority  of  your  citizens  approving 
or  disapproving  it  ? — A.  I  think  the  majority  of  the  citizens  would  dis- 
approve of  it  very  strongly. 

Q.  It  is  limited,  then,  to  a  class? — A.  It  is  limited  to  a  low  class,  and 
those  connected  with  the  labor  institutions. 

Q.  It  would  be  unfair,  then,  to  hold  your  community  responsible  for 
this  bad  treatment? — A.  I  think  so,  decidedly. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  made  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  duties  paid  by 
the  Chinese  upon  merchandise.  From  whom  did  you  get  that  state- 
ment?— A.  I  got  that  statement  from  the  clerk  in  the  custom-house; 
but  at  the  time  they  gave  it  to  me  they  said  that  it  was  approximate. 

Q.  You  made  a  statement  here  that  the  poll-tax  was  collected  from 
the  Chinese  upon  their  arrival,  as  they  landed  from  the  vessel.  From 
what  source  did  you  get  that  information  ? — A.  From  the  captains  and 
officers  of  the  steamships. 

Q.  From  the  officers  of  the  steamships? — A.  From  the  officers  of  the 
steamships. 

Q.  That  these  immigrants  were  required  to  pay  a  poll-tax  when  they 
landed  ? — A.  Before  they  got  out  of  the  inclosure  into  the  city  ;  before 
they  got  off  from  the  docks.  If  it  is  necessary,  those  officers  themselves 
can  be  brought  here. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  Do  you  say  they  collect  the  poll-tax  from  them  on  their  landing 
here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  Give  me  the  name  of  some  of  these  officers. — A.  Take  the  name  of 

I  Captain  David  S.  Austin. 
Q.  Did  you  say  it  was  a  general  rule,  or  an  exception  ? — A.  I  say  that 
is  done. 
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By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  Is  it  a  rule  or  is  it  an  exception  % — A.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  the 
poll-tax  is  collected  at  the  steamboat-landing. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  When  they  come  ashore  ?— A.  At  the  steamboat-landing  and  at 
the  railroad  depots,  as  they  come  in  and  go  out. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  When  the  steamer  arrives  from  China  bringing  immigrants  to  this 
port,  do  our  tax-collectors  collect  the  poll-tax  at  the  wharf? — A.  I  made 
that  statement  and  I  stand  by  it, 

Q.  Is  it  a  rule  or  is  it  an  exception  1— A.  I  say  that  it  is  common. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — A.  I  know  it  from  the 
statements  of  the  officers  of  the  steamers. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  You  can  state  whether  you  are  informed  that  it  is  done. — A.  I 
have  been  so  informed  by  David  S.  Austiu,  now  in  the  city,  and  by  Mr. 
Daniel  Friele,  now  on  the  Pekin,  who  is  not  in  the  city. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  What  is  Austin's  address  ?— A.  Office  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Ycu  spoke  about  the  amount  of  property-tax  being  $500,000;  is 
that  the  whole  amount  of  Chinese  personal  property  that  is  taxed  ? — A. 
I  understood  that  that  is  the  amount  of  taxes  which  they  pay. 

Q.  I  want  to  understand  whether  it  is  the  amount  of  taxes  paid,  or 
the  whole  amount  of  property  taxed ;  whether  they  pay  that  amount  of 
taxes,  or  whether  that  is  the  value  of  all  the  personal  property  owned 
by  Chinese  that  is  taxed  I  There  is  quite  a  difference,  you  know.— A. 
1  am  not  exactly  clear  upon  that  point. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  You  say  there  are  $500,000  of  personal- property  tax  by  the  Chi- 
nese1?—A.  In  regard  to  that  matter,  I  have  just  explained  to  the  chair- 
man that  I  am  not  clear  on  that  point. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  amount  of  money  that  is 
paid  into  the  tax-office,  or  whether  it  is  the  assessed  value  of  property 
there  which  is  stated  % — A.  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  So  you  do  not  know  whether  it  is  $500,000  ot  tax  that  they  pay,  or 
whether  it  is,  at  the  rate  of  $2.30,  $10,000— nearly  $11,000?— A.  No. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  if  that  is  a  fair  gauge  by  which  we  may  estimate 
the  value  of  your  general  testimony  on  this  subject  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fair  question. 

Mr.' Pixley.  I  think  it  is.  We  differ.  I  think  that  point  just  ex- 
actly illustrates  his  testimony. 

Kev.  John  Francis  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  You  have  been  in  charge  of  the  mission-schools  here  ? — 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  to  the  commission  your  experience  while  you  have  been  in 
charge  in  educating  the  Chinese,  how  long  you  have  been,  and  what 
sect  you  represent.— A.  The  Baptist.  I  received  au  appointment  as 
Chinese  missionary  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society 
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about  five  years  siuce,  and  have  continued,  excepting  a  short  interval 
of  a  few  months,  up  to  the  present  time,  and  am  still  engaged  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  this  city.  Our  mission  has  been  located  on  Washington 
street,  and  we  have  had  about  one  huudred  pupils  and  about  six  teach- 
ers in  attendance  during  the  time  that  I  have  been  here.  I  will  simply 
confine  my  statement  to  my  experience  as  regards  the  religious  aspect 
of  the  Chinese.  My  experience  has  convinced  me  that  in  regard  to  con- 
sistency, Christian  deportment,  and  steadfastness  they  compare  very 
favorably  with  the  converts  of  other  nationalities.  I  have  been  with 
them  a  good  deal  in  their  life  ;  I  have  been  with  them  at  their  death. 
One  of  our  Chinese  brethren  died  in  my  arms,  and  it  was  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  gratification  to  know  that  he  had  continued  during  the 
years  of  his  Christian  life  faithful  to  his  principles.  When  dying  he  re- 
quested me  to  unite  with  another  gentleman  now  in  Canton  to  watch 
over  his  little  motherless  boy  and  train  him  in  the  Christian  religion, 
hoping  that  he  should  meet  him  in  heaven.  That  Christian  brother 
had  labored  here  very  faithfully  among  his  countrymen  for  years.  I 
simply  mention  this  instance  as  a  proof  of  their  steadfastness  and  con- 
sistency in  their  Christian  deportment.  I  have  had  a  knowledge  of 
others  also.  A  Chinese  Baptist  church  was  organized  in  Sacramento 
about  fifteeu  years  ago.  They  built  a  very  respectable  church -edifice. 
They  had  a  pastor  by  the  name  of  Shook,  who  during  the  war  returned 
to  his  home  in  the  Southern  States.  The  church  became  scattered,  a 
flock  without  a  shepherd,  but  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  the 
members  of  that  church,  not  one  of  them  has  proved  recreant  to  his 
principles.  One  of  them  went  to  China,  and  he  was  found  by  our  mis- 
sionaries in  the  streets  of  Canton  preaching  the  gospel  to  his  country- 
men. They  immediately  gave  him  encouragement,  and  he  united  with 
them  in  the  mission  and  became  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  church  in 
Canton.  He  continued  a  life  of  usefulness  for  nearly  fifteeu  years,  and 
died  a  happy  death,  leaving  his  family,  a  Christian  family,  to  the  care  of 
the  church  ;  and  his  own  son  succeeded  him  in  the  ministry.  Three 
deaths  have  occurred  in  our  mission.  One  was  that  of  a  Chinaman  on 
his  return  to  China ;  another  was  out  of  my  reach  ;  I  was  not  able  to 
ascertain  the  manuer  of  his  death  ;  but  my  experience  has  been  that 
none  of  our  converts,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  returned  to  heathenism, 
but  they  have  continued  steadfast  to  their  Christian  principles. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  How  many  converts  have  you  had  ? — A.  We  have  baptized  about 
fifteen  in  connection  with  this  mission  here. 

Q.  What  were  their  ages? — A.  Their  ages  ranged  from  about  17  to 
25.  The  first  Chinaman  that  I  baptized  returned  to  China,  and 
was  persecuted  very  much  by  his  father  ;  but  his  determination  was  to 
make  known  the  truth  to  his  mother.  That  was  his  great  desire  as  soon 
as  he  was  baptized.  He  said  to  me,  "  I  now  want  to  go  to  China  and 
tell  my  mother  about  Jesus."  He  received  a  Christian  education.  He 
escaped  to  Canton  from  the  persecution  of  his  father;  our  missionaries 
aided  him  ;  and  be  returned  to  this  country,  and  is  now  an  ordained 
missionary  in  one  of  our  missions,  at  Portland,  Oregon.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  detain  the  committee  long,  for  your  hands  are  full  of  important 
matters,  but,  so  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  our  Chinese  converts 
have  been  true  to  their  principles :  and  I  experienced  sweet  Chris- 
tian fellowship  with  them,  just  as  I  do  with  other  nationalities  wher- 
ever I  am  located  or  placed. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  this  work? — A.  Five  years. 

Q.  From  what  place  did  you  coine  ? — A.  I  am  originally  from  Wales, 
hut  I  have  been  in  California  fifteen  years. 

Q.  You  are  laboring  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baptist  Church  ? — A. 
The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  located  in  New  York,  but 
it  has  its  missionaries  through  the  State. 

Q.  You  have  a  school  here? — A.  A  mission  premises  and  a  school. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  day-school? — A.  Our  school  is  always  in  the  even- ' 
ing,  from  six  to  nine  o'clock  every  evening. 

Q.  How  many  scholars  are  in  attendance? — A.  We  have  had  100 
pupils,  and  about  six  teachers. 

Q.  You  have  an  average  of  100  pupils? — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  not 
so  many  now.  Our  place  is  contracted,  and  some  come  and  stay  awhile 
and  then  go  out  and  make  room  for  others. 

Q.  What  do  you  instruct  them  in — the  English  language? — A.  In 
the  English  language;  but  more  particularly  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion.  We  teach  them  English  until  they  can  read  the  New 
Testament.  We  do  not  go  as  far  as  the  missions  of  my  respected  friend 
Mr.  Gibson  and  others ;  but  we  do  all  we  can  to  give  them  a  knowledge 
of  the  English  Scriptures. 

Q.  What  are  the  ages  of  those  whom  you  instruct? — A.  From  ten  to 
twenty-five ;  very  few  are  less  than  twelve  years  of  age. 

Q.  Is  your  time  entirely  devoted  to  this  work? — A.  Entirely. 

Q.  Do  you  mingle  a  good  deal  with  the  Chinese  here? — A.  Con- 
stantly. 

Q.  You  see  them  in  different  avocations? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  thought 
probably  as  so  much  has  been  said,  and  so  well,  it  would  not  be  desir- 
able for  me  to  give  much  experience  in  regard  to  other  matters  than 
merely  the  religious  part. 

Q.  You  have  seen  them  in  their  different  pursuits  and  trades  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  we  visit  the  factories  and  wash  houses,  and  all  the  places  of 
Chinese  resort,  and  preach  to  them  in  Chinese. 

Q.  Do  you  speak  the  language? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  a  Chinaman  who 
interprets  when  I  speak. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q  Will  you  state,  from  your  intercourse  with  the  Chinese,  what  is 
their  general  character? — A.  I  find  the  Chinese  to  be  just  like  other 
people.  I  cannot  perceive  any  difference  at  all.  When  we  bring  relig- 
ious truths  to  bear  upon  them  they  appreciate  and  exemplify  religious 
principles  just  like  other  people.  I  have  been  to  some  extent  connected 
with  almost  all  nationalities  in  both  hemispheres ;  I  hold  the  office  of  a 
minister,  and  I  am  not  able  to  point  out  any  difference  between  a  Chi- 
nese and  other  nationalities,  Welsh,  Irish,  French,  Scotch,  &c.  When 
I  bring  the  truth  to  bear  upon  their  intellects  and  hearts,  the  effect  is 
alike. 

Q.  What  is  their  general  character  as  members  of  society  ? — A.  All 
our  young  men  with  whom  we  have  been  connected  have  proved  them- 
selves, with  very  few  exceptions,  to  be  honorable,  just,  reasonable,  and 
honest  in  their  character  and  in  their  dealings  with  us.  A  number  of 
them  are  in  different  occupations  in  the  city,  photograph-galleries  and 
other  occupations.  I  find  there  is  a  demand  for  our  young  men,  and  we 
are  not  able  to  supply  that  demand.  I  think  the  same  is  felt  by  other 
missions.  Our  Christian  community,  our  converts,  are  in  demand.  The 
people  want  them  in  their  service  and  in  their  employ. 
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Q.  Are  you  assisted  at  all  by  the  State  or  Federal  or  municipal  gov- 
ernments?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  funds  are  entirely  contributed  by  the  charitable  ! — A.  The 
funds  had  been  entirely  contributed  by  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society  up  to  the  1st  of  January.  On  the  1st  of  January  the 
circumstances  of  the  society  did  not  admit  of  any  further  contribution, 
but  the  work,  in  my  estimation,  has  been  so  important  that  I  have  de- 
voted the  whole  of  my  time  for  the  last  nine  mouths,  and  paid  all  the 
expenses,  except,  I  think,  about  thirty  dollars,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Chinese.  From  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  work  and  my  duty  to 
God  and  humanity  I  have  received  no  compensation  at  all.  I  think 
thirty  dollars  has  been  the  only  contribution  since  the  1st  of  January, 
but  my  determination  is,  if  possible,  to  keep  at  the  work  until  resources 
shall  come  from  some  quarter  to  give  it  still  further  effect. 

Q.  Would  pecuniary  aid  extend  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  these 
schools  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  our  society  proposed  to  buy  a  building  here  and 
agreed  to  contribute  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  that  effect,  but  unfavor- 
able circumstances  arose  just  at  the  time  and  prevented  the  consumma- 
tion of  it.  If  we  could  secure  a  sufficient  amount  of  funds  to  have  a 
building  equal  to  the  missionary  building,  the  Presbyterian  building 
here,  it  would  very  materially  assist  us.  The  place  that  we  have  at 
present  is  so  contracted  that  numbers  have  to  come  in  and  receive  in- 
struction for  awhile,  and  go  out  to  make  room  for  others  who  come  in 
and  take  their  place.  Pecuniary  benefit  would  be  a  great  strength  to 
the  mission. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  Do  your  converts  to  Christianity  ever  cut  off  their  queues  ? — A.  I 
am  not  aware  that  they  do.  I  have  often  had  conversation  with  them 
in  regard  to  their  queues,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  it  is  simply  a 
national  badge.  There  is  no  religious  meaning  or  signification  to  it  what- 
ever. The  reason  why  uumbers  of  them  have  not  cut  off  their  queues 
is  simply  that  they  think  they  would  lose  their  influence  in  bringing 
Christianity  to  bear  upon  their  countrymen  if  they  should  change  their 
costumes  or  cut  off  their  queues.  Many  of  them  would  rather  change 
their  dress,  and  would  prefer  to  part  with  their  queues,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  they  would  lose  influence  in  bringing  Christianity  to  bear 
on  their  couutrymen. 

By  Senator  Sargent: 

Q.  You  say  the  Chinese  Christian  converts  are  sought  for  in  photo- 
graph-galleries, &c.  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  preferred  by  employers? — A.  I  do  not  know,  any  further 
than  that  they  apply  to  me  for  such  help.  We  have  a  young  man  now 
who  has  been,  probably,  for  six  years  in  one  photograph-gallery,  and 
he  is  the  young  man  I  referred  to.  Another  one,  an  ordained  missionary 
in  Portland,  was  for  five  years  in  the  same  gallery.  Other  photographic 
artists  came  to  our  mission  to  secure  similar  help. 

Q.  Do  the  Chiuamen  understand  that  they  are  thus  sought  for  on  ac- 
count of  their  Christian  profession  ? — A.  I  think  they  do.  I  think  the 
Christian  young  men  have  a  conviction  that  they  are  really  in  demand 
in  preference  to  the  heathen  portion  of  their  race. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  Would  not  your  work  be  facilitated  to  a  great  extent  if  the  Chi- 
nese were  permitted  to  attend  our  schools  and  get  an  English  educa- 
tion?— A.  Certainly;  it  would  take  away  a  great  deal  of  labor  that  we 
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are  now  obliged  to  perform.  We  could  instruct  them  in  the  Christian 
religion  at  once,  if  they  were  to  come  prepared  to  read  the  scriptures, 
and  it  would  save  a  great  deal  of  time.  I  must  say  that  it  is  amazing 
to  me  that  in  this  Christian  America  (I  am  a  British  subject)  the  priv- 
ileges of  education  are  not  secured  to  all  alike. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  to  Christian  Australia,  which  is  a  British 
province,  the  Chinese  are  not  permitted  to  go  at  all? — A.  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  Australia,  but  I  am  acquainted  with  the  principality  of 
Wales.  There  they  are  one  and  all  under  the  impression  that  equal 
privileges  should  be  afforded  all  mankind  everywhere,  and  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  education  should  be  secured  to  every  human  being  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  world  he  may  have  been  born. 

Q.  Suppose  there  was  a  certain  limited  amount  of  privilege  that  would 
just  go  around  in  the  population  of  Wales,  would  you  be  willing  to 
divide  among  an  equal  population  of  Chinamen  ? — A.  With  Christian 
Chinamen,  educated  in  the  same  religion,  I  would. 

Q.  The  statistics  show  that  you  have  converted  about  125  or  100  Chi- 
namen out  of  the  120,000  or  175,000  Chinese  who  are  here.  Would  you 
like  to  have  175,000  of  these  Chinamen  turned  into  Wales? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  if  Wales  had  the  same  extent  of  territory  and  we  had  the  noble  in- 
stitutions that  you  have  here  ;  and  we  would  be  glad  to  welcome  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  our  institutions  superior  to  English  institutions  ? — A. 
I  think  you  are  in  advauce.  The  only  difference  is  that  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Wales  we  deinaud,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  as  far  as  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  British  government  will  afford  it,  equal  rights  for  all 
without  any  discrimination  whatever. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  labor  in  Wales?  Is  the  supply  of  labor  there 
equal  to  the  demand? — A.  Of  course  there  have  been  persons  who  were 
prejudiced ;  but  we  have  always  welcomed  other  nationalities  who  would 
engage  industriously  and  receive  any  advantages  we  might  give  them 
in  the  way  of  education  and  Christian  benefits.  There  is  no  difference 
that  I  know  of. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  the  Chinese  become  Christians  through 
mercenary  motives  ? — A.  It  is  possible ;  but  that  has  not  been  my  expe- 
rience. 1  looked  over  this  matter  before  coming  hero  ;  I  have  sworn  to 
the  statement  I  make,  and  1  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  my  observa- 
tion enables  me  to  point  out  a  single  instance  of  any  of  our  young  men 
who  have  become  Christian  young  men  from  any  other  motive  than  a 
love  of  the  truth.  If  I  had  a  different  experience  I  would  be  ready  to 
state  it,  because  it  is  the  case  with  all  nationalities  that  there  are  some 
who  become  Christians  through  such  motives. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  Chinese  population  here  is  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age?— A.  Probably  about  half,  I  should  think.  I  would 
say  that  we  have  them  from  twelve  years  of  age  up  to  twenty-five.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  fair  statement  to  say  that  about  half  of  them  are 
under  twenty-one. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of  your  missions  ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  whole 
Chinese  population  here.  What  proportion  of  them,  taking  the  whole 
population  as  you  know  it,  are  under  twenty-one? — A.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  give  an  intelligent  answer  to  the  question,  although  I  would 
be  very  glad  to  do  so.    It  did  not  happen  to  occur  to  me  what  propor- 
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tion  there  would  be  less  ttaau  twenty-one;  but  there  is  a  very  large  pro- 
portion evidently  under  twenty-one. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  By  a  large  proportion  do  you  mean  more  than  half  or  less  than 
halt? — A.  Less  than  half,  or  nearly  half,  I  should  think.     I  can  judge 
better  from  our  schools.    I  have  not  exercised  my  mind  in  regard  to  the 
general  population. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  We  are  speaking  of  the  whole  population;  those  who  work  on 
tules,  on  railroads,  and  in  factories — the  whole  Chinese  adult  popula- 
tion ? — A.  If  I  am  not  able  to  give  an  intelligent  answer  to  satisfy  my- 
self, I  cannot  satisfy  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Gibson,  from  his  kuowledge 
of  the  Chinese  population,  what  proportion  of  the  whole  number  is 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age  ? 

Eev.  Mr.  Gibson.  My  statement  would  be  only  an  approximation  and 
a  judgment.  I  think  perhaps  there  may  be  a  third  of  them  under 
twenty-one,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  are  under  thirty.  That 
would  be  my  judgment  from  my  observation  among  the  people  in  this 
country.  Not  far  from  a  third  are  under  twenty-one.  A  Chinaman,  in 
his  reckoning,  is  always  one  year  older  than  we  would  reckon  him  to  be. 
According  to  their  custom  of  reckoning,  he  is  a  year  old  the  day  he  is 
born.  If  he  is  born  in  the  last  month  of  the  year  he  is  a  year  old  when 
he  is  born,  and  when  he  comes  to  the  new  year,  within  five  days,  per- 
haps, of  his  birth,  he  is  two  years  old;  and  so  it  goes  on  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  the  real  age,  you  think  about  a  third  are 
under  twenty-one  ? 

Eev.  Mr.  Gibson.  About  a  third.  Sixteen,  seventeen,  nineteen,  and 
twenty  years  of  age  is  a  common  figure  for  a  1  irge  number  of  the  China- 
men in  this  country ;  and  then  froui  twenty  to  thirty,  I  think,  there  is  a 
very  large  proportion. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  them  are  younger  than  eighteen  f 

Eev.  Mr.  Gibson.  That  would  be  a  much  smaller  per  cent.  There 
are  a  great  many  small  boys,  fourteen  years  of  age,  but  in  the  whole 
population  it  would  not  be  a  very  large  percentage. 


San  Francisco,  November  11, 1876. 

Joseph  A.  Coolidge  sworn,  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  Are  you  the  secretary  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange? — An- 
swer. I  am  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Merchants7  Exchange. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  occupation  ? — A.  Since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  association  in  18G6. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  city  ?— A.  Twenty-seven  years 
nearly. 

Q.  Please  state  to  the  committee  what  information  you  have  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Chinese  that  you  come  in  contact  with,  whether  there  are  any 
of  them  who  are  members  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange.  Have  you  a 
statement  which  you  could  refer  to  ? — A.  I  have  a  brief  statement  which 
I  shall  read.  We  have  seven  Chinese  firms  as  stockholders  and  twenty- 
four  as  subscribers  to  the  Merchants'  Exchange.     The  subscribers  aro 
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to  be  seen  daily  in  the  room  and  on  'change  during  the  hour;  they  are 
intelligent,  shrewd,  courteous,  and  gentlemanly,  honorable  in  their  busi- 
ness transactions,  and  compare  favorably  with  people  of  any  other  na- 
tionality. I  have  been  informed  by  merchants  who  have  had  extensive 
business  transactions  with  them  that  the  usual  contracts  iu  writing  were 
unnecessary,  their  word  being  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  their  fulfillment, 
and  in  a  term  of  years,  in  which  business  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars was  transacted,  not  one  cent  has  been  lost  by  bad  faith  on  their  part. 
I  have  never  been  acquainted  with  a  Chinaman  in  any  station  in  life 
who  could  not  read  and  write  in  his  own  language.  In  cleanliness  of 
person  they  are  remarkable.  I  have  observed  them  closely  in  their 
various  occupations,  and  on  the  streets,  and  cannot  call  to  mind  an 
instance  of  dirty  face  or  hands,  or  of  soiled  garments.  Their  habita 
tions,  however,  are  filthy. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  That  is  paradoxical. — A.  At  least  those  are  my  observations.  I 
can  speak  only  of  what  I  know.  They  are  iudustrious  and  frugal,  un- 
assuming in  their  demeanor.  I  have  never  heard  of  one  offering  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  a  position  on  the  police  force  or  for  any  other 
public  office. 

Q.  I  did  not  know  that  anybody  but  citizens  could  occupy  that  place. 
— A.  I  have  heard  of  instances  of  the  kind,  and  that  is  the  reasou  why 
I  speak  of  it.  Nor  do  we  hear  them  about  the  streets  making  night 
hideous  with  unearthly  yells  and  screaming,  as  is  the  case  with  very 
many  who  consider  themselves  their  superiors  in  everything  that  con- 
stitutes a  civilized  being  and  a  good  citizen.  The  rule  to  a  great  extent 
has  obtained  to  charge  the  offenses  of  individual  Chinese  to  their  nation, 
while  crimes  of  other  people  would  be  fixed  on  the  individual  alone 
without  regard  to  his  nationality.  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  Chinese 
are  less  law-abiding  than  any  other  people,  though  through  the  preju 
dice  that  exists  against  them  many  are  arrested  for  crimes  which,  i: 
committed  by  what  is  called  a  white  man,  would  pass  unnoticed,  and 
our  court-records  show  a  larger  proportion  of  Chinese  arrests  than  if  the 
laws  were  impartially  executed.  It  is  within  my  recollection  that  a 
prejudice  to  fully  as  great  an  extent  existed  against  Irish  immigration, 
and  many  similar  objections  were  urged  against  them  as  is  now  against 
the  Chinese.  The  results  of  the  Irish  immigration  are  before  the  coun 
try ;  those  of  the  Chinese  are  to  be  proved.  If,  as  is  claimed,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Chinese  now  here  are  of  the  lowest  order  of  their  country- 
men, it  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  Chinese  civilization,  and  a  strong 
inducement  to  encourage  a  larger  immigration  of  the  better  classes. 
Their  example  might  have  the  effect  to  improve  the  morals  of  those 
among  us  who  oppose  the  influx  of  Chinese  on  account  of  their  heathen- 
ism. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  How  are  the  Chinese  treated  by  the  merchants  at  the  Exchange? — 
A.  They  are  treated  juljt  the  same  as  the  people  of  any  other  nation. 
There  seems  to  be  no  distinction  at  all. 

Q.  There  is  no  ostracism,  or  violence,  or  ill  language  used  toward 
them  ? — A.  Not  a  bit.  I  never  heard  a  word  of  the  kind.  They  are 
treated  with  as  much  courtesy  on  'change  as  anybody  could  be. 

Q.  Then  the  merchant  class  of  this  city  are  not  disposed  to  counte- 
nance any  violence  toward  Chinese? — A.  I  think  not,  as  far  as  my  ob- 
servation goes. 

Q.  Is  the  merchant  class  of  this  city  pretty  large  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  You  say  that  tbe  Chinese  can  read  ? — A.  My  impression  is  that  I 
have  never  met  one  yet  who  could  not  read  and  write  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. 

Q.  You  have  only  met  with  the  mercantile  classes,  I  understand? — A. 
I  have  met  a  great  many  others. 

Q.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gibson  states  that  very  few  of  them  can  read  and 
write  in  their  own  language. — A.  I  have  never  met  one  in  my  experi- 
ence who  could  not.  • 

Q.  How  many  did  you  ever  test  of  the  inferior  class  outside  of  the 
commercial  class  ? — A.  That  I  could  not  state  exactly. 

Q.  Ten  ?— A.  More  than  that. 

Q.  Twenty?— A.  Probably. 

Q.  Then  your  experience  has  not  been  very  extensive. — A.  That  is 
true. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  why  it  was  that  you  stated  in 
your  essay  that  the  Chinese  never  asked  for  office  or  to  go  on  the  police? 
1  want  to  get  at  the  motive  that  prompted  that  suggestion. — A.  I  wished 
to  compare  the  Chinese,  as  a  class,  with  those  of  other  nationalities. 

Q.  With  the  Irish  as  a  class? — A.  I  did  not  mention  Irish. 

Q.  Whom  do  you  mention? — A.  I  mean  the  people  of  any  other  na- 
tionality in  their  position  of  life,  whatever  it  may  be,  if  they  are  labor- 
ers. I  have  known  people  of  other  nationalities,  who  really  have  not 
been  citizens,  who  wanted  positions,  but  I  have  never  known  the  Chi- 
nese to  waut  them.     That  was  the  object  of  that  expression. 

Q.  To  what  class  did  you  refer  when  you  spoke  of  the  nightly  yells 
that  disturbed  you  ? — A.  That  is  general.  You  will  find  as  many  Yan- 
kee hoodlums  as  hoodlums  of  other  nations.  I  do  not  think  that  is  con- 
fined to  any  particular  nation,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chinese. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  unrestricted  immigration  of  Chinese  to 
this  State  is  desirable  ?  Mark  the  language  of  my  question — the  unre- 
stricted immigration  of  Chinese. — A.  I  would  consider  it  as  desirable  as 
that  from  any  other  nation. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  that  a  large  immigration  from  New  England 
would  be  desirable  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An  unrestricted  immigration  from  New  England  you  would  regard 
as  desirable? — A.  That  might  need  some  qualification.  We  might  have 
too  many  people  here. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  the  unrestricted  immigration  of  Chinese  as 
desirable  as  an  unrestricted  immigration  from  New  England? — A.  No, 
I  do  not  think  I  should.  * 

Q.  Or  old  England  ? — A.  O,  no.  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  prefer 
immigration  from  China  to  immigration  from  old  England. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  Of  course  my  sympathies  are  with  those  who  were 
brought  up  the  same  as  I  am.  I  of  course  give  my  sympathies  to  those 
who  are  brought  up  as  I  was  brought  up  myself. 

Q.  Then  if,  in  your  opinion,  there  should  come  a  conflict  of  interests 
between  Chinese  and  European  immigration,  you  would  favor  the  Euro- 
pean ?— A.  I  think  I  should. 

Q.  Why ;  because  they  are  your  own  people? — A.  Because  their  civil- 
ization is  mine.     The  Chinese  civilization  is  different. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Chinese  civilization  is  superior  or  inferior  to  that 
of  Western  Europe  or  America  ? — A.  I  think,  so  far  as  I  am  informed, 
it  is  a  debatable  question  whether  their  civilization  is  not  as  good  as 
ours. 
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Q.  Then  why  do  you  prefer  your  own  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  enough 
about  theirs  to  adopt  it  yet. 

Q.  Then  you  give  our  owu  the  benefit  of  the  doubt? — A.  I  give  it  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Q.  But  from  your  observation  and  reading  and  general  intelligence 
you  do  not  know  which  is  the  superior  civilization  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  their  people  can  assimilate  with,  us  as  citizens,  and 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  invest  them  with  the  elective  privilege  % — A. 
So  far  as  investing  them  with  our  elective  privilege,  I  think  it  could  be 
conferred  upon  them  as  well  as  a  great  many  that  it  is  conferred  upon. 

Q.  To  whom  do  you  refer  ? — A.  I  refer  to  all  ignorant  foreign  popula- 
tions. 

Q.  Do  you  also  refer  to  the  ignorant  American  population  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  you  will  say,  perhaps,  that  it  might  be  as  well  conferred  upon 
them  as  upon  the  freedmen  of  the  South  ? — A.  Just  as  well. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  tend  to  elevate  our  country  and  strengthen 
our  institutions! — A.  I  might  be  willing  to  deny  giving  the  elective 
franchise  to  ignorant  men  under  any  circumstances. 

Q.  If  I  understand  you,  you  put  the  Chinese  in  all  respects,  in  their 
morals  and  civilization,  and  in  the  desirableness  of  their  immigration, 
upon  the  same  plane  as  other  foreigners  of  the  same  degree  ? — A.  That 
is  precisely  the  idea. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here  % — A.  Nearly  twenty-seven  years. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  number  of  European  immigrants 
in  this  city,  taking  Germans,  Irish,  English,  and  all? — A.  I  have  no 
data  upon  which  to  base  an  opinion. 

Q.  Is  the  entire  European  immigration  equal  to  the  number  of  Chi- 
nese % — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  How  do  the  Chinamen  engaged  in  mercantile  business  and  in  man- 
ufactures compare  with  the  European  immigrants  who  are  engaged  in 
the  like  business,  who  are  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  so  on  % — A.  I 
think  the  Chinese  compare  favorably  in  every  respect. 

Q.  Are  there  as  many  Chinese  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  number  of  Chinese  residents  as  there  are  Germans, 
Irish,  and  Englishmen,  and  other  foreigners  engaged  in  the  same  busi- 
ness % — A.  I  think  not.  As  I  said  before,  I  have  no  data  upon  which  to 
form  an  opinion ;  I  speak  merely  from  casual  observation.  I  do  not  think 
there  are  so  many  of  them  engaged  in  business  as  Europeans.  There 
seems  to  be  a  greater  proportion  of  laborers  at  ordinary  work,  house- 
work, and  such  things,  among  the  Chinese. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  mercantile  character  of  the  Chinese  for  capa- 
city and  integrity  ? — A.  I  think  they  have  no  superior. 

Q.  Are  some  of  them  engaged  in  large  business  % — A.  Yes,  sir  j  very 
large  business. 

Q.  As  merchants  or  manufacturers,  or  both  ? — A.  I  speak  of  mer- 
chants. They  have  some  manufactures  here,  but  there  are  not  so  many 
engaged  in  manufacturing.  It  is  more  recently  that  they  have  turned 
their  attention  to  manufacturing. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  the  whole  body  of  Chinese 
are  superior  to  the  whole  body  of  other  foreign  people  who  come  here  % 
— A.  My  statement,  I  think,  was  that  they  compare  favorably  with  them. 
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Q.  Yon  mean  by  comparing  favorably  that  the  Chinese  are  superior, 
or  equal,  or  somewhat  inferior  1 — A.  I  think  they  are  equal  if  not  a  lit- 
Hle  superior  to  them. 

Q.  Suppose  we  segregate  the  classes.  Do  you  think  that  the  average 
of  the  Chinese  is  equal  to  the  average  of  the  Germans,  taking  merchants 
and  all  classes'? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

Q.  Then  you  exclude  the  Germans  from  that  computation  ? — A.  I 
would  not  exclude  the  Germans.  I  would  include  them  among  the 
whole  to  make  the  average. 

Q.  I  want  to  see  class  by  class.  You  think  the  Germans,  then,  are 
superior  to  the  Chinese  as  a  whole  ? — A.  In  very  many  respects  they 
are. 

Q.  As  a  whole"? — A.  I  may  have  a  little  prejudice  in  favor  of  some 
nationalities. 

Q.  Are  you  testifying  here  from  prejudice  or  from  candid  opinions? — 
A.  Not  from  prejudice  but  from  candid  opinions. 

Q.  Lay  aside  your  prejudices  and  let  us  get  at  the  facts.  Answer  the 
question,  whether  you  think  the  Germans  are  superior  as  immigrants 
and  as  useful  citizens  to  the  State  as  the  Chinese  are  ? — A.  My  opinion 
is  that  the  Germans  are  superior  to  any  immigrants  that  come  here, 
Chinese  or  any  others. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  about  the  Frenchmen  who  come  here. 
We  have  a  great  many  French  merchants  and  business-men  here  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Workers,  artisans,  &c.<? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Chinese  are  superior  to  them  as  a  whole  ? — A. 
The  Chinese  are  their  equals. 

Q.  Everything  considered,  morals  and  everything  else? — A.  Morals 
and  everything  else. 

Q.  We  have  a  large  class  of  Italians  here  who  are  fishermen,  indus- 
trious workers.  Do  you  think  the  Chinese  are  superior  to  them  ? — A. 
I  do. 

Q.  And  you  think  they  are  superior  to  the  Irish  f — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  are  superior  to  every  class  except  the  Germans  ? 
— A.  Yes ;  I  think  they  are  superior  to  every  class  of  European  immi- 
grants except  the  Germans. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  Scandinavians  and  the  Welsh  ? — A.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  any  of  them  here,  and  I  would  not  say  anything  about 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  are  industrious,  peaceable,  quiet  citi- 
zens, who  do  not  make  night  hideous  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  is  true 
about  the  Welsh,  Cornish,  and  Scandinavians  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  it, 
but  I  presume  it  is  a  fact. 

Q.  You  presume  against  them  without  knowing  it  ? — A.  I  presume 
in  their  favor  without  knowing  it. 

Q.  Then  if  these  disagreeable  characteristics  do  not  exist  in  regard  to 
those,  are  they  not  superior  to  the  Chinese  as  a  whole  % — A.  In  that  re- 
gard they  may  be. 

Q.  The  Chinese  occupy  very  small  and  filthy  quarters.  Is  that  true 
of  the  Germans,  the  Irish,  the  French,  the  Scandinavians,  or  other  for- 
eign citizens  here  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  With  regard  to  such  decencies  and  comforts,  are  there  not  other 
nationalities  superior  to  the  Chinese  % — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  such  decencies. 

Q.  The 'foreign  nationalities  believe,  as  a  rule,  1  think,  altogether  in 
the  God  of  the  Bible  and  in  Christian  doctrines,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Jews  % — A.  I  think  they  do.    Jews  believe  in  the  Bible  also. 
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Q.  Is  Dot  that  an  element  of  superiority  as  against  those  who  believe 
in  paganism  ? — A.  That  is  a  question  in  my  mind. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  doubtful  question  ? — A.  In  my  mind ;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  think  there  is  no  advantage  in  believing  in  the  Bible  and  hav- 
ing church  memberships  and  religious  associations  according  to  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  idea.  You  think  that  paganism  is  equal  to 
that,  do  you  ? — A.  My  idea  is  just  this,  and  I  may  have  singular  notions 
of  religion.  My  idea  of  a  good  citizen  is,  I  do  not  question  what  his 
belief  is ;  he  may  be  pagan  or  whatever  he  pleases,  but  if  he  lives  a  good, 
honest  square  life  he  is  as  good  a  man  as  the  greatest  professor  of  reli- 
gion or  church-member.  In  regard  to  the  Chinese,  I  do  not  know  pre- 
cisely what  their  belief  is,  only  I  have  been  told  by  some  of  them  that 
they  believe  in  a  God  and  their  worship  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Catho- 
lic worship. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  Confucius,  their  great  writer,  never  mentions 
a  God  or  a  future  state  ? — A.  I  am  not  speaking  of  what  Confucius  says. 
I  am  speaking  of  what  I  am  informed  by  intelligent  Chinese  here,  that 
they  believe  in  a  God. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  visited  the  joss-houses  here? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  have  painted  and  horrible 
devils  there  depicted  ? — A.  I  have  heard  that  they  have  images  there  of 
one  kind  and  another ;  but  I  never  visited  them. 

Q.  You  think  it  desirable  in  this  community  that  a  large  population 
should  worship  devils  and  have  their  beliefs  of  paganism  as  to  the  wor- 
ship of  God  believed  in  by  American  and  European  civilization  ? — A. 
I  do  not  care  what  their  belief  is ;  if  it  makes  them  better  citizens  it  is 
better  for  them. 

Q.  There  you  must  come  to  individuals,  and  I  am  speaking  of  them  as 
a  class. — A.  I  am  speaking  of  them  as  a  class. 

Q.  Then  I  ask  you  the  effect  of  men  as  a  class  believing  in  devils  and 
having  a  superstitious  fetish  worship,  and  believing  in  the  God  of  the 
Bible! — A.  If  the  Chinese  believe  in  these  things  I  do  not  see  that  they 
are  much  different  from  what  we  call  white  men,  for  they  all  believe  in 
them  in  some  shape  or  manner. 

Q.  Then  you  see  no  advantage  in  the  religion  of  the  Bible  ? — A.  There 
might  be  for  me,  and  there  might  not  for  somebody  else. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  better  to  have  a  class  among  us  who  believe  in 
polygamy  and  practice  it,  and  have  second  wives,  or  to  have  the  Amer- 
ican and  European  system  of  one  wife  and  a  family  ? — A.  I  was  brought 
up  in  that  way,  and,  of  course,  I  believe  that  to  be  the  best. 

Q.  Then  is  not  that  an  element  of  superiority  over  the  Chinese  as  a 
desirable  population  ? — A.  That  may  be. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  belief  of  American  and  European  nationalities  % — 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  the  Chinese  have  more  than  one  wife. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  they  have  polygamy  ? — A.  Not  here. 

Q.  .You  do  not  know  anything  about  their  having  second  wives? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  And  not  knowing  those  things,  you  think  you  are  competent  to  de- 
cide upon  their  morals  and  speak  of  their  superiority? — A.  I  judge  of 
them  as  I  see  of  them.  My  observations  are  confined  to  what  I  have 
seen  of  the  people. 

Q.  You  say  you  think  the  unrestricted  immigration  of  the  Chinese 
would  not  be  a  good  thing? — A.  No  more,  I  think,  than  the  unrestricted 
immigration  of  any  other  nationality.     We  may  have  too  mauy  here. 

Q.  What  would  you  consider  too  many  people  for  this  coast  ?— A.  Per- 
haps four  or  five  millions  would  be  too  many. 
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Q.  You  think  any  limit  up  to  four  or  five  millions  of  Chinese  would 
be  an  advantage  ? — A.  I  do  not  say  that.  I  do  not  know  where  I  should 
limit  it  myself. 

Q.  And  your  objection  to  the  number  of  them  would  not  be  because 
they  are  Chinese,  but  because  the  State  and  coast  might  be  over- 
crowded ? — A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  You  think  that  five  millions  of  white  population,  even  such  a  pop- 
ulation as  that  of  New  England  or  Illinois,  would  be  uudesirable  here  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  you  clearly. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  five  million  people  would  crowd  this 
State  and  would  be  too  many  ? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  too  many  of  any 
class. 

Q.  Then  you  think  even  if  we  could  have  five  millions  of  such  popula- 
tion as  Iowa  or  Illinois  or  New  England  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to 
the  State  1 — A.  I  did  not  say  so. 

Q.  You  say  it  would  be  too  many  people? — A.  I  misunderstood  you. 
I  think  a  population  of  five  millions  would  be  a  little  too  many  for  this 
State. 

Q.  And  you  are  the  secretary  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  of  this  city? 
— A.  I  am. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Is  there,  in  your  view,  any  advautage  in  restricting  the  immigra- 
tion of  the  Chinese  ? — A.  I  cannot  see  that  there  is. 

Q.  Do  you  see  the  need  of  any  legislation  additional  to  that  which  we 
have  now,  if  properly  enforced,  in  regard  to  Chinese  immigration  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  proper  or  advantageous  to  discriminate 
in  regard  to  any  class  of  immigration  on  account  of  religious  motive  or 
belief  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  hoodlums  of  this  city  are  of 
no  particular  nationality  ? — A.  I  think  they  are  not,  except  that  they 
are  not  Chinese. 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  the  Chinese,you  do  not  see  that  any  partic- 
ular nationality  predominates  ? — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  them,  but 
judge  from  general  observation  that  they  are  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular nationality. 

Q.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  existence  of  the  hoodlum  class 
in  this  city  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  want  of  government  by  the  parents  of  the 
young  men.  They  are  allowed  a  greater  latitude  here  than  in  any  place 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life  before.  At  night  you  can  see  children  of  six  or 
seven  years  of  age  around  this  city  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
I  have  seen  them  frequently  myself  in  little  squads  of  four  and  five, 
evidently  showing  a  lack  of  care  on  the  part  of  parents  as  to  the  habits 
of  their  children. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  notice  what  kind  of  employment  the 
young  men  of  this  city  seek? — A.  They  seek  some  light  employment, 
clerkships  or  employment  in  stores,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  is  a  disposition  in  the  young 
men  of  this  city  to  take  employment  in  trades  and  pursuits  which  re- 
quire steady  application  and  diligence  and  labor  ? — A.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  they  dislike  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  positions  they  seek  are  clerical  in  their  nature 
usually  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  one  cause  of  the  hoodlumism  the  fact  that  there  are  not 
sufficient  clerkships  to  go  around,  and  that  consequently  a  great  many 
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of  them  are  unemployed,  because  they  are  unwilling  to  take  positions  as 
artisans  or  laborers  ? — A.  That  is  it. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Chinese  are  largely  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  different  articles  in  this  city  ?— A.  I  think  they  are.  To 
what  extent  I  am  not  able  to  state.  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  are  employed  because  their  labor  is 
cheaper  than  white  labor? — A.  Yes,  sir;  their  labor  is  cheaper  thani 
white  labor. 

Q.  If  the  preference  is  given  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  their 
labor,  does  not  that,  therefore,  close  an  opening  for  young  men  to  get 
employment  ?— A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  Then  are  the  young  men  compelled  to  seek  clerical  and  other  po- 
sitions which  Chinese  do  not  fill  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  other 
kinds  of  labor  f — A.  I  think  that  is  true. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  What  is  the  superficial  area  of  this  State  in  square  miles  % — A.  I 
cannot  state  that  with  correctness.  I  have  a  very  poor  memory  for 
statistics  or  auything  that  is  a  matter  of  record.  I  was  brought  up  in 
a  counting-house  and  was  .never  allowed  to  exercise  my  memory. 

Q.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  State  of  New  York  ? — A.  1  cannot 
state. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  square  miles  are  there  in  the  State,  Colo- 
nel Brooks  *? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  do  not  remember  the  square  miles.  There  are 
101,000,000  acres. 

Senator  Sargent.  It  is  very  well  known  that  this  State  will  hold 
fifteen  million  people. 

Eev„  Otis  Gibson  recalled. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  I  understood  you  to  say  day  before  yesterday  that  you  are 
in  favor  of  restricted  Chinese  immigration.  Did  I  understand  you  cor- 
rectly1?— Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  made  the  statement  that  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  restricted  immigration  from  any  foreign  country,  limiting  the 
arrival  to  200  on  any  ship  from  any  foreign  land  under  the  heaven.  I 
•would  not  make  any  distinction  between  the  Chinese  and  any  other 
people. 

Q.  We  are  now  considering  Chinese  immigration.  You  would  be  in 
favor  of  restricted  Chinese  immigration,  say  to  200  on  a  ship  % — A.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  well  to  do  so. 

Q.  How  many  sometimes  arrive  on  one  vessel  ? — A.  During  the  times 
of  increased  immigration  here  there  are  sometimes  1,000  and  1,200 ;  but 
for  the  last  two  months,  and  ordinarily,  they  will  not  average  more  than 
six  or  seven  or  eight  hundred  on  a  vessel,  coming,  and  three  or  four  hun-i 
dred  on  a  vessel  returning.  I  have  no  recollection  of  1,400  having! 
arrived  on  one  ship.  It  may  be  true,  but  I  do  not  remember  it.  Then, 
as  I  stated  before,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  are  only  two  ob-J 
jections  that  can  be  made,  that  reach  my'  mind  at  all,  against  Chinese  i 
immigration,  which  do  not  prevail  with  equal  force  against  other  immi-l 
grations  generally  from  foreign  lands.  They  assimilate  a  little  more1 
slowly  ;  I  do  not  say  that  they  do  not  assimilate  at  all,  because  theyj 
do ;  and  as  time  advances  the  assimilation  will  be  in  an  increased  ratio.  I 
They  readily  acquire  our  habits  of  living,  and  wish  to  have  more  respect- 1 
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able  forms  of  living  as  fast  as  they  can  arrive  to  it,  and  they  spend 
money  very  freely.  That  is  one  point,  the  slowness  of  tbeir  assimila- 
tion ;  but  they  would  assimilate  faster  if  they  had  the  privileges  other 
immigrants  have.  The  second  objection  is,  that  in  caseof  intestine  wars 
in  China,  and  rebellions,  and  the  devastation  of  great  regions  of  their 
country, there  is  a  simple  possibility  that  there  might  come  over  a  large 
influx  of  Chinamen  to  this  country,  that  could  not  be  handled  very  well 
with  the  iuterests  of  the  country. 

Q.  You  think,  therefore,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  limit  placed  on  the 
number  permitted  to  come  in  a  ship  ? — A.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very 
good  way  to  arrange  it.  That  would  make  the  passage  a  little  higher. 
The  passage  now  is  about  $55,  and  the  condition  of  Chinamen  is  not 
so  much  better  as  to  make  them  go  through  very  much  to  come  if  they 
have  to  pay  largely  to  get  here.  Chinamen  like  their  own  country  the 
best  of  any  couutry;  and  the  fact  that  we  have  so  small  an  immigration 
from  there,  with  all  the  inciting  causes,  ships  going  all  the  time,  placards 
put  up  all  over  the  country  offering  every  inducement  to  the  Chinese  in 
China  to  come,  yet  we  do  not  have,  I  think,  a  very  great  immigration. 
The  leading  influential  Chinamen  here  are  as  much  opposed  to  a  large 
increase  of  Chinese  immigration  as  the  Irishmen  are,  and  for  the  same 
cause.  Something  has  been  said  in  regard  to  treaties  and  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  treaties.  It  is  my  opinion  that  any  change  of  the  treaty,  any 
agitation  of  the  treaty  question  at  all,  would  very  likely  be  at  our  ex- 
pense. The  treaties  that  are  made  between  our  country  and  China  are 
for  our  benefit,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chinamen.  li  1  understand 
it,  the  Chinamen  to  day  have  not  a  single  right  or  advantage  in  this 
country  that  they  would  not  have  if  there  was  no  treaty  at  all  with  that 
nation.  As  I  understand  it,  we  have  many  rights  in  China  which  the- 
general  system  of  government  in  China  would  not  give  us  without  the- 
treaties.  If  we  should  call  for  an  abrogation  of  the  treaty  or  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  we  should  be  met  at  once  by  the  increased  intelligence 
that  the  Chinese  diplomats  who  have  had  these  years  of  experience  with 
our  people  and  have  come  to  learn  their  rights  a  little  better  than  they 
knew  before,  and  they  would  demand  to  be  put  on  an  equality,  which 
they  are  not  on  now.  In  China  I  could  go  anywhere  in  the  rural  parts 
of  the  country,  anywhere  in  the  interior,  with  a  passport,  and  if  I  should 
become  vicious  and  kill  a  man  viciously  in  the  interior  of  China,  all  that 
the  mandarin  could  do  with  me  would  siuiply  be  to  take  me  very  care- 
fully and  hand  me  over  to  the  American  consul,  who  would  hear  the 
testimony  and  decide,  punishing  me  or  freeing  me  as  he  chose.  No, 
Chinese  authority  could  touch  me. 

Q.  For  any  crime? — A.  For  no  crime  under  Heavea  can  a  Chinese 
authority  touch  an  American  iu  China. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Chinese 
government,  do  you  believe  it  would  resent  any  restriction  of  Chinese 
immigration  ? — A.  They  might  do  so,  but  if  they  did  it  would  be  more 
as  a  political  movement  than  through  any  real  feeling.  I  do  not  think 
the  Chinese  government  desire  their  people  to  come  here,  but  the  Chi- 
nese diplomats  and  statesmen  understand  their  rights  well  enough,  and 
if  you  should  make  a  distinction  between  their  people  and  any  other 
people,  I  think  they  would  make  a  point  of  diplomacy  upon  it. 

Q.  Simply  as  a  question  of  self- respect  ! — A.  Yes^sir;  they  feel  this 
matter  distinctly,  and  they  are  agitating  it  in  that  way.  The  Chinese 
diplomats  are  not  the  novices  that  some  people  suppose  them  to  be. 
They  have  never  been  beaten  in  diplomacy  yet  by  any  foreign  nation. 

Q.  You  think  they  do  not  desire  their  people  to  come  here  ? — A.  T$oy 
32  c  i 
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they  do  not ;  and  I  think  it  will  be  patent  to  you  when  you  consider 
that  they  have  never  sent  any  representative  in  all  these  years  to  look 
after  their  people  here. 

Q.  Have  the  Chinese  here  ever  desired  that  to  be  done  % — A.  There 
have  been  movements  made  by  the  friends  of  the  Chinese  and  the 
friends  of  their  civilization  here  to  ask  them  to  do  it.  Mr.  Williams, 
the  secretary  of  our  legation  at  Pekin  for  many  years,  had  an  audience 
with  Prince  Kung,  and  the  Prince  made  answer  that  out  of  self  respect 
they  could  not  well  appoint  a  foreigner  a  consul  to  represent  their  gov- 
ernment over  their  people  in  this  country,  and  they  had  no  educated 
Chinaman  that  they  could  trust  who  could  now  be  spared,  but  that 
they  hoped  out  of  those  they  were  educating  in  America  (who  would 
also  be  educated  in  the  Chinese  language,  customs,  and  literature,  and 
educated  also  in  the  American  language  and  literature,)  to  raise  up  a 
corps  of  men  who  could  be  trusted  as  their  foreign  representatives ;  and 
then  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  it. 

Q.  From  your  acquaintance  with  the  Chinese  both  in  China  and  here, 
state  what  comprehension  they  have  of  the  character  of  our  institu- 
tions. What  is  their  general  notion  about  it  ? — A.  Do  you  mean  the 
people  here  % 

Q.  I  speak  first  of  the  mass  of  the  Chinese  here.  What  notion  or 
comprehension  have  they  of  the  character  of  our  institutions? — A.  The 
masses  that  first  arrive  have  little  or  no  knowledge  or  idea  of  our  insti- 
tutions whatever,  except  that  it  is  a  free  country,  and  that  they  have 
nothing  to  do  but  obey  the  laws  and  go  on.  They  do  not  remain  here 
long,  however,  without  getting  more  or  less  of  an  idea  that  this  is  a 
representative  government;  and  about  the  time  of  elections  they  are 
made  very  sensibly  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  something  going  on 
with  regard  to  our  Government.  The  Chinese  merchants,  Mr.  Sun 
Fuin  and  many  others,  and  even  the  common  boys  in  school,  when  they 
are  stoned  going  to  school  at  night,  about  election  time,  say  in  a  kind  of 
pigeon-English,  "  Well,  after  election  all  be  right."  Those  things  nec- 
essarily call  to  mind  an  idea  of  suffrage,  and  lead  them  to  investigate 
and  talk  about  it. 

Q.  Do  they  acquire  readily  after  being  here  a  general  knowledge  of 
our  institutions,  and  comprehend  that  this  is  a  free  government,  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people? — A.  I  think  they  do  as  much  as  any  foreign 
people  of  the  same  class. 

Q.  Who  cannot  read  our  language  % — A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  much  as  any 
foreign  people  who  still  retain  their  native  language  and  have  not 
learned  ours.  As  diplomats,  I  think,  they  are  considered  to  be  equal  to 
any  in  the  world.  Their  system  of  politics  is  different  from  ours.  That 
is  evident  to  any  one  who  knows  anything  at  all  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  restriction  upon  immigration  by  fixing 
the  number  that  might  come  upon  any  ship,  or  a  restriction  of  that 
kind,  would  be  offensive  to  the  Chinese  government  ? — A.  I  do  not  think 
so,  unless  the  number  would  be  made  so  small  as  to  be  really  offensive. 
I  do  not  think  the  matter  of  restricting  them  to  two  or  three  hundred  on 
a  vessel  would  be  objectionable  at  all.    Still,  that  is  only  an  opinion. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  During  the  time  this  committee  has  been  here  have  you  noticed  in 
the  papers  any  accounts  of  outrages  upon  Chinamen  % — A.  I  have  been 
so  busy  that!  have  not  read  the  papers  hardly  at  all  during  this  inves- 
tigation.   I  have  looked  at  the  election-returns,  and  that  is  about  all. 

Q.  I  speak  of  the  last  month,  since  the  committee  was  first  in  session. 
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Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  committee  themselves  may  easily  recognize  that 
during  this  time  the  Chinamen  have  been  unmolested  ? — A.  There  have 
been  one  or  two  instances,  but  I  do  not  think  there  have  been  so  many 
as  usual.  I  mentioned  the  fact  in  my  testimony  the  other  day,  that  the 
same  thing  occurred  when  Mr.  Burlingame  was  here.  I  took  the  trouble 
to  look  over  the  files  of  newspapers  kept  in  the  city  hall,  and  months  be- 
fore his  arrival  it  was  almost  a  constant  thing  for  assaults  to  be  com- 
mitted upon  Chinamen  in  the  streets  of  this  city.  During  the  week  or 
two  that  Mr.  Burliugame  was  here  I  failed  to  find  Anything  of  the  kind 
in  any  of  the  newspapers.  Within  two  weeks  after  his  departure  1  found 
plenty  of  cases.  I  stated  in  my  testimony  that  perhaps  the  same  would 
be  the  case  now. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that,  during  the  session  of  this  committee,  we 
have  been  through  one  of  the  most  exciting  political  contests  that  ever 
agitated  this  State,  and  especially  in  this  city  ? — A.  I  am  aware  of  that 
certainly. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  these  assaults  occurring  at  election  times.  I  should 
like  to  make  one  request  of  you.  If,  during  the  next  month  after  the 
committee  leaves  here,  the  newspapers  contain  accounts  of  outrages  per- 
petrated upon  Chinamen  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  forward  them  to  me 
and  to  the  commission  at  Washington? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  certainly. 

Q.  The  previous  witness  seemed  to  have  an  idea  that  the  religion  of 
the  Chinese  was  as  good  as  the  religion  or  civilization  of  the  Christian 
God.  What  is  your  opinion  about  that? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I 
stated  at  least  twice  distinctly  in  my  testimony  the  other  day  that  the 
religion  of  China  is  a  lower  religion,  and  that  their  standard  of  morals 
is  lower  than  that  of  those  who  follow  the  teachings  of  Christ;  but  I 
stated  also  that  the  standard  of  morals  among  the  Chinese  people  is 
higher  than  the  standard  among  any  heathen  people  in  all  the  world. 

Q.  The  previous  witness  compared  the  Chinese  with  the  people  of 
America  and  the  people  of  Western  Europe  where  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible  have  permeated  the  mass,  and  where  although  perhaps  there  are 
not  so  many  individual  professors,  and  some  of  them  may  be  Catholic, 
yet,  notwithstanding,  they  have  the  same  precepts  of  Christian  mo- 
rality?— A.  I  have  no  prejudice  against  Catholics. 

Q.  The  previous  witness  in  expressing  doubt  whether  the  Bible  was 
superior  in  its  influence  upon  the  people  was  in  error?— A.  I  think  the 
Christianity  of  the  Bible  is  superior  to  the  teachings  of  the  Chinese  or 
any  heathen  religion.  Of  course  I  think  so,  but  the  general  tone  of 
morals  in  the  Chinese  civilization,  for  instance,  permeating  the  masses 
of  the  Chinese  industrial  classes,  and  they  are  all  industrious  as  a  general 
statement,  I  think  is  equal  to  the  morality  of  the  serfs  in  Kussia,  and 
that  of  the  common  people  in  Ireland,  and  very  likely  to  that  of  the 
peasantry  in  France  or  Germany. 

Q.  Taking  France,  for  instance — and  I  am  more  familiar  with  it  than 
the  others — are  you  not  aware  that  the  peasantry  of  France  have  their 
families  and  their  single  wives  who  care  for  their  children  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  superior  to  the  system  of  polygamy  ? — 
A.  I  think  the  system  is  superior,  but  I  speak  of  the  general  honesty 
and  morality  of  the  Chinese.  The  plurality  of  wives  is  lawful  in  China, 
but  it  is  not  usual,  nor  is  it  generally  practiced  if  a  family  has  a  son. 
If  a  man  has  no  son  and  is  able,  he  will  take  another  wife  in  order  to  get 
a  son.  .It  is  very  important  to  have  male  descendants,  in  their  estimation. 
I  should  say  that  this  one  point  in  their  civilization  is  not  so  desirable 
as  the  system  of  monogamy,  of  course  ;  but  still,  as  a  general  thing,  I 
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think  the  general  morality  of  the  Chinese  may  be  compared  favorably 
with  the  peasantry  of  Europe.    I  take  the  whole  of  Europe. 

Q.  Then  does  it  not  follow  that  the  Christian  religion  has  not  such  a 
vital  effect  upon  the  populations  where  it  is  taught  as  the  doctrines  of 
Confucius  and  Mencius  ? — A.  There  are  other  causes  beteides  the  teach- 
ing of  religion  which  effect  civilization.  The  Chinese  are  not  without 
religion,  and  worship  has  its  effect  upon  any  people.  Almost  any  wor- 
ship is  better  than  a  contemptible  infidelity  of  all  things  such  as  we 
sometimes  find  in  our  own  country. 

Q.  Does  not  your  logic  necessarily  show  that  this  idolatry  which  is 
taught  and  practiced  in  China  has  a  superior  effect  upon  the  people 
who  receive  it  to  the  Christianity  which  is  taught  in  Europe "? — A.  No, 
sir  ;  because  the  idolatry  taught  in  China  is  not  taught  as  a  system. 
There  is  no  teaching  of  idolatry  as  a  system  ;  it  is  simply  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  people.  There  are  no  churches  or  priests  to  preach  idolatry 
nor  books  written  advocating  idolatry.  It  is  simply  a  system  which 
has  grown  up  among  the  people.  The  teachings  of  Confucius,  of  which 
I  gave  a  synopsis  the  other  day,  and  perhaps  need  not  repeat  again,  is 
a  system  of  political  economy  as  relates  to  the  relative  duties  of  man 
and  man,  the  rulers  and  the  people,  the  people  and  the  rulers,  the  parent 
and  the  child,  the  child  and  its  parent,  the  brother  and  the  sister.  It  is 
a  system  of  obedience  to  rule  and  law.  As  long  as  the  parent  is  alive, 
the  child  obeys  the  parent;  if  the  parent  dies,  he  obeys  the  elder 
brother. 

Q.  Are  not  those  teachings  temporal  iu  their  character  relating  to  this 
world  ? — A.  Nearly  all.  There  is,  however,  reference  to  a  future  world. 
I  think  I  heard  you  say  a  moment  ago  that  it  was  in  testimony  that 
Confucius  did  not  recognize  a  God  or  a  future  state.  I  understand  him 
to  recognize  both,  something  like  Ben.  Franklin,  who  I  presume  recog- 
nized both  also.  Confucius  at  one  time,  when  pressed  to  go  into  a  de- 
tailed and  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  future  world  and  of  God,  made 
answer  to  his  scholars,  as  is  a  matter  of  history :  "  We  do  not  yet  fully 
understand  this  present  system  in  which  we  live ;  we  had  better  ex- 
haust that,  and  afterward  direct  our  thoughts  to  the  future." 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  industrial  classes  of  France,  the  peasantry,  &c, 
you  are  aware  of  the  immense  indemnity  which  they  paid  to  Germany, 
subscribed  for  through  all  the  different  departments,  and  taken  by  the 
people  ? — A.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  that  fact. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  that  enormous  amount  was  raised  by  loans 
by  the  people  all  through  the  departments,  taking  it  in  small  sums,  and 
that  it  was  paid  in  cash  to  Germany  in  a  few  years  ? — A.  The  deta/ls  of 
raising  the  indemnity  I  am  not  acquainted  with.  I  know  that  France 
has  undoubtedly  raised  a  large  indemnity. 

Q.  Would  not  that  imply  a  large  prosperity  among  its  people  ? — A.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  the  industry  of  the  people. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  about  the  industrious  habits  of  the  Chinese,  that 
they  excel  those  of  the  peasantry  of  France? — A.  No,  sir;  you  misun- 
derstood me.  What  I  say  I  would  stand  by,  but  I  would  rather  not  be 
misrepresented. 

Q.  I  am  not  trying  to  misrepresent  you ;  I  am  candidly  representing 
you. — A.  When  I  stated  three  or  four  distinct  times  that  I  thought  the 
Chinese  people  might  be  compared  for  industry,  morals,  honesty,  and 
good  behavior  generally  with  the  peasantry  of  Europe,  I  do  not  think 
anybody  should  say  that  I  said  the  Chinese  are  superior  to  the  French, 
for  I  did  not  say  so. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  you  carried  the  comparison  to  France.    You  men- 
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tioned  the  serfs,  the  Germans,  then  the  Irish,  and  then  French. — A. 
The  whole  of  Europe. 

Q.  I  told  you  I  would  question  you  about  France,  because  I  was  more 
familiar  with  that  country  than  with  the  serfs.  Do  you  say  the  Chi- 
nese people  are  equal  to  the  French  ? — A.  I  say  they  might  be  favor- 
ably compared. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  favorably  compared? — A.  From  my 
understanding  of  the  English  language,  that  they  would  not  lose  any- 
thing by  comparison. 

Q.  You  think  the  fact  that  the  common  people  of  France  were 
able  to  raise  this  immense  loan,  with  which  the  French  government 
paid  off  at  once  in  cash  the  indemnity  to  Germany,  would  not  show  a 
peculiar  and  striking  degree  of  industry  and  thrift  on  their  part  that 
would  make  them  superior  to  almost  any  other  peasantry! — A.  It  is 
very  commendable  indeed.  I  do  not  know  but  that  the  Chinese  peas- 
antry would  have  paid  an  equal  amount. 

Q.  Do  not  tbe  Chinese  peasantry  live  on  a  very  small  sum  of  money  a 
day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  they  be  able,  on  their  scanty  resources,  to  raise  such  an 
amount  ? — A.  Yes  ;  the  Chinese  people  are  able  to  raise  almost  any  sum 
you  may  lay  on  them. 

Q.  There  you  compare  thirty  millions  of  people  in  France  with,  three 
hundred  or  four  hundred  millions  in  China  ? — A.  I  am  not  to  blame 
because  they  have  no  more  Frenchmen. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  You  spoke  about  the  Chiuese  being  stoned  at  election  times  by 
the  people. — A.  It  has  frequently  occurred  ;  nearly  every  year;  so  much 
so,  that  they  make  these  remarks  themselves. 

Q.  Have  not  other  men  been  stoned  about  election  times  ? — A.  I  pre- 
sume so. 

Q.  Americans  ? — A.  I  have  heard  of  such  things ;  but  not  so  often  as 
the  Chinese. 

Q.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  stoning  of  Chinese  at  all! — A.  It  is  only 
more  general. 

Q.  Others  are  stoned  ? — A.  I  have  heard  so.  I  do  not  remember  any 
particular  instance. 

Q.  You  have  only  heard  about  the  Chinese  being  stoned"? — A.  I  have 
heard  it ;  and  stoues  have  been  thrown  through  the  windows  of  the 
school-room,  and  hit  Chinese  while  they  were  sitting  at  their  desk  and 
studying.  That  is  a  little  more  direct  knowledge,  Mr.  Piper,  than  the 
other. 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard  of  stones  being  thrown  into  public  political 
processions  here  ? — A.  O,  yes;  and  I  presume  it  is  true. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Are  you  somewhat  familiar  with  the  Chinese  code  of  morals,  as 
taught  by  Confucius,  Mencius,  with  their  doctors? — A.  I  am  somewhat 
familiar  with  it. 

Q.  Do  they  teach  the  doctrines  of  right  and  wrong  substantially  as 
we  are  taught? — A.  Very  much  so. 

Q.  Do  they  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  golden  rule?— A.  The  doctrine 
of  the  golden  rule  is  found  in  the  writings  of  Confucius  almost  exactly 
as  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  except  that  Confucius  puts  it  in  the  nega- 
tive form.    It  is  the  same  idea  in  the  negative  form. 

Q.  How  does  Confucius  state  it? — A.  Confucius  says  that  what  you 
would  not  like  men  to  do  to  you,  you  should  not  do  that  to  them. 
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Ours  is  that  you  should  do  unto  others  what  you  would  have  others 
do  unto  you. 

Q.  Eeference  has  been  made  to  their  images.  Do  they  regard  these 
images  as  being  in  themselves  gods,  or  are  they  the  representatives  of 
some  ideal  deity  f — A.  It  is  a  system  of  demigods — heroic  worship.  It 
is  within  the  province  of  the  Emperorto  issue  a  proclamation  and  to  estab- 
lish the  worship  of  a  new  god,  as  we  call  them.  Some  person  has  been 
of  great  value  to  the  community  somewhere,  a  great  statesman,  a  great 
benefactor ; '  and  after  his  death  the  people  petition  that  he  shall  be  en- 
rolled among  the  cls^s  of  persons  who  may  receive  divine  honor. 

Q.  Is  that  similar  to  the  doctrine  of  the  saints  ? — A.  Very  similar.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  exactly  the  same.  Their  idols  are  supposed 
to  receive  divine  honor. 

Q.  Take  one  of  their  joss-houses  here,  in  which  there  is  an  image ;  do 
they  regard  that  image  as  possessing  vitality  and  power,  or  is  it  the 
representative  of  some  person  °i — A.  Until  it  goes  through  with  a  certain 
installment  or  ceremony,  which  consecrates  it,  the  image  itself  is  noth- 
ing. In  the  shops  where  an  image  is  made  it  is  nothing  until  it  is  taken 
to  a  temple  or  some  appointed  place  and  a  ceremonial  is  performed  over 
it,  when  the  spirit  of  this  person  who  is  dead  and  gone  is  supposed  to 
come  and  take  possession  of  the  image.  Then  the  image  is  worshiped, 
with  the  idea  that  the  spirit  of  that  person  is  present  in  the  image. 

Q.  In  their  teaching  of.  duties  to  each  other  as  parent  and  child, 
brother  and  sister,  is  there  anything  that  is  obnoxious  to  the  Christian 
faith  1 — A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of,  so  far  as  the  relative  duties  of 
parents  and  children  are  concerned,  except  this  point,  perhaps,  which  I 
ought  to  make  an  exception  of,  from  my  stand-point.  They  have  what 
we  call  in  Chinese  a  sinchepur,  a  family  tablet,  a  square  piece  of  work, 
longer  or  shorter,  (illustrating,)  with  an  upright  piece,  which  slides  up. 
On  the  inside  of  this  tablet  are  written  the  names  of  their  ancestors,  the 
father  and  grandfather,  and  all  the  ancestors  of  the  family,  and  it  is 
kept  in  the  family  of  the  eldest  son.  These  tablets  represent  something 
like  our  gravestones,  or  memorials,  or  photographs,  or  whatever  you 
please ;  it  is  the  family  record,  and  there  are  stated  times  when  these 
tablets  receive  worship.  The  family  will  gather,  and  some  one  burns 
incense,  makes  prostrations,  and  offers  devotion  to  the  ancestors  in  that 
way.    The  Christian  teachers  generally  discourage  that  practice. 

Q.  Do  the  Chinese  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  certainly. 

Q.  Do  they  belive  that  the  spirits  of  deceased  parents  are  present  in 
these  tablets  or  in  any  of  their  symbols  ?— A.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
present  j  they  have  that  belief. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  What  is  there  in  our  institutions  which  is  so  different  from  the 
Chinese  institutions  that  a  Chinaman  would  not  understand  it  when  he 
was  able  to  read  our  language  ? — A.  As  I  stated  the  other  day,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  that  we  know  that  the  Chinamen  are  incapable 
of  learning. 

Q.  What  is  there  inherently  different  in  the  systems  of  government  ? 
— A.  Ours  is  a  representative  government,  issuing  from  the  people ; 
.  theirs  is  a  central  government.  It  has  a  constitution,  however,  which 
regulates  and  controls  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor. 

Q.  It  is  as  different  from  ours,  then,  as  a  monarchy  is  different  from 
a  republic  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  essential  difference  ?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 
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Q.  Are  they  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  ballot-election  in  China  ? 
— A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Do  they  not  elect  the  elders  of  their  villages  ?— A.  Ah,  they  elect 
their  elders,  the  authorities.  That  is  a  representative  election,  probably, 
but  they  do  not  elect  with  the  ballot ;  they  meet  together. 

Q.  Then  they  are  not  entirely  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  elections'? — 
A.  No,  sir.  The  system  of  electing  officers  as  it  prevails  in  this  country, 
however,  is  not  a  prevailing  system  in  China ;  but  every  village  has  its 
elders.    The  old  men  are  the  elders. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  elders  ?— A.  The  elders  answer  to  some- 
thing like  what  you  might  call  a  standing  jury  of  persons  to  whom  all 
cases  are  referred. 

Q.  Magistrates  f — A.  They  are  hardly  appointed  magistrates  by  law, 
and  yet  they  do  the  duty  of  magistrates. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  Are  they  not  more  nearly  referees,  and  then  when  they  settle  dis- 
putes there  may  be  an  appeal  from  them  to  the  law  ? — A.  The  elders 
of  a  village  are  supposed  to  settle  all  small  troubles  in  the  community. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Are  their  decrees  binding  in  law  ? — A.  They  are  binding  in  cus- 
tom. I  do  not  know  whether  the  code  recognizes  these  elders  or  not, 
but  in  custom  the  decrees  of  the  elders  are  law. 

Q.  Are  these  elders  a  general  institution  in  China,  in  all  parts  ? — A. 
All  over  China  j  and  they  are  generally  composed  of  older  men  in  dis- 
tricts or  villages,  but  sometimes  a  younger  man  is  chosen  on  account  of 
superior  ability  or  judgment. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Since  this  committee  has  been  in  session  here  have  any  outrages 
occurred  in  this  city  upon  Chinamen  ? — A.  I  think  I  have  noticed  one 
or  two  ;  but  I  could  not  now  tell  the  date. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  one  upon  Merchant  street  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell 
where  it  was.  I  remember  noticing  it  in  a  paper  and  making  the  re- 
mark, "  Here  is  one  performance  while  the  committee  is  here."  I  have 
seen  so  much  of  it  that  I  got  tired  of  noting  it.  I  did  for  a  while  cut 
out  scraps  and  made  a  large  book  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  one  on  Dupont  street  1 — A.  As  I  stated,  I  can- 
not remember  any  particular  place,  time,  or  occasion  when  one  occurred. 
I  remember  reading  one  or  two. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  Did  you  read  one  in  the  Chronicle  last  week  in  which  a  China  boy 
from  Van  Ness  avenue  was  sent  by  his  mistress  to  the  butcher,  and  he 
was  knocked  down  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  In  comparing  the  Christian  civilization  with  the  Chinese,  is  not 
your  opinion  influenced  somewhat  by  your  own  belief?  Do  you  think 
the  opiniou  of  a  Mussulman,  for  instance,  would  be  the  same  as  your 
own  ? — A.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  If  a  Mussulman  were  asked  to  say  which  civilization  was  superior, 
the  Christian  or  the  Confucian,  would  his  opinion  be  necessarily  the 
same  as  yours?  In  other  words,  is  not  your  opinion  in  that  respect 
caused  by  the  fact  that  you  yourself  are  a  Christian? — A.  I  cannot  tell. 
I  should  hope  that  I  had  a  good  many  ideas  different  from  a  Mussul- 
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man.  I  should  think  that  even  a  Mussulman,  however,  would  recog- 
nize, on  the  whole,  the  civilization  of  the  Christian  religion  to  be  higher 
and  more  progressive  than  the  Chinese  civilization.  The  Chinese  civil- 
ization is  not  progressive ;  the  Christian  civilization  is ;  and  I  think 
that  is  one  of  the  grand  differences  between  the  two. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  civilization  taught  by  the  Chinese  code  of  moral- 
ity, or  induced  by  it,  would  compare  with  the  civilization  deduced  from 
the  Darwinian  system  % — A.  I  like  Chinese  civilization  better. 

Q.  That  would  be  better  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  the  Chinese  literature  compare  in  moral  tone  and  tend- 
ency with  the  French'? — A.  I  think  that  Chinese  literature  is  better. 

Solomon  Heydenfeldt  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  California  % — Answer.  Nearly 
twenty-seven  years. 

Q.  Were  you  atone  time  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  this 
State? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  years  did  you  keep  that  position  % — A.  Five  years. 

Q.  You  are  conversaut  with  the  various  institutions  of  California, 
mining,  manufacturing,  and  farming? — A.  Tolerably,  sir;  practically 
from  observation,  &c. 

Q.  And  with  the  Chinese  question  and  legislation  in  reference  to  it  % — 
A.  I  have  been  an  observer  of  what  has  been  going  on  for  the  last 
twenty- seven  years. 

Q.  The  committee  are  here  to  get  information.  I  should  like  to  have 
you  detail  your  information  as  to  the  facts,  if  any,  since  the  Chinese 
advent  to  California. — A.  I  think  California  owes  its  prosperity  very 
much  indeed  to  the  industry  of  the  Chinese  who  have  come  to  this  coun- 
try. I  think  without  them  we  would  not  have  had  our  harbor  filled 
with  ships ;  we  would  not  have  had  railroads  crossing  our  mountains, 
and  we  would  have  been  behind,  probably,  a  great  number  of  years.  I 
think  we  would  not  have  had  as  many  white  people  here  if  the  Chinese 
had  not  come. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  the  Chinese  who  are  among  us  have  con- 
duced to  bring  white  people  here  and  give  white  people  homes  and  em- 
ployment %— A.  I  do. 

Q.  As  to  the  construction  of  this  new  railroad,  the  Southern  Pacific, 
which  is  some  400  miles  in  length,  would  that  have  been  built  but  for 
the  Chinese,  in  your  opinion  % — A.  I  think  not ;  and  I  have  been  assured 
so  by  those  who  are  interested  in  completing  it. 

Q.  It  has  opened  a  vast  territory  of  farming  land  to  the  immigration 
of  this  State  ?— A.  It  has. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  benefits  of  the  Chinese  among  us  have  been 
wide-spread  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  do  you  look  upon  the  Chinese,  as  a  class,  for  honesty,  integ- 
rity, &c.  % — A.  1  think  they  are  the  best  laboring  class  we  have  among 
us. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  compare  favorably  with  other  laboring  classes  % — 
A.  I  think  they  are  the  best  we  have. 

Q.  Have  you  been  connected  with  any  of  these  reclamation  land  com- 
panies as  attorney  or  otherwise  % — A.  Yes  ;  I  was  trustee  and  counsel 
for  the  Tide-land  Eeclamation  Company  from  its  organization  for  two 
or  three  years. 

Q.  It  was  considered  years  ago  a  hazardous  thing  to  undertake  the 
reclamation  of  those  lands  % — A.  Yery. 
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Q.  Capital  was  rather  diffident  about  taking  hold  of  it? — A.  Very  j 
and  is  yet. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  large  area  of  these  lands  reclaimed  and  brought 
into  market  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  labor  has  been  nsed  to  do  that?— A.  Chinese  labor. 

Q.  Could  they  get  white  labor  to  do  that  work  ? — A.  I  imagine  not. 
I  do  not  see  where  it  could  have  been  obtained.  I  do  not  think  that  our 
white  laborers  would  undertake  it.  They  are  generally  in  favor  of  un- 
dertaking something  that  is  a  good  deal  easier  than  that,  and  some- 
thing that  pays  better. 

Q.  Do  you  think  we  have  a  surplus  of  labor  in  this  State,  either  white 
or  yellow  — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  think  there  is  employment  enough  for  every- 
body. 

Q.  To  what  class  of  labor  do  we  owe  our  present  success  in  manufac- 
turing ? — A.  I  think  to  the  Chinese,  except  founderies  and  such  things 
as  that. 

Q.  You  think  our  farming  interests,  then,  are  far  in  advance  of  what 
they  would  have  been  except  for  the  Chinese  ? — A.  Very  far. 

Q.  The  Chinese  are  employed  as  domestic  servants,  farm  hands,  and 
laborers  pretty  generally  all  over  the  State  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Irrespective  of  a  man's  political  views  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  seen 
them  in  the  various  branches  of  industries,  manufactories,  gardens, 
farms,  reclaiming  lands,  railroads,  and  almost  every  employment  of  the 
coarser  kind. 

Q.  Mr.  Swift  was  on  the  stand  yesterday,  after  traveling  over  entire 
, portions  of  this  State,  and  stumping  it  as  a  politician,  and  he  stated 
emphatically  in  substance  that  the  people  throughout  the  State  every- 
where, farmers,  merchants,  mechanics,  laborers,  are  unanimous  in  oppo- 
sition to  Chinese  immigration.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  that  sub- 
ject?— A.  In  my  opinion,  I  think  there  is  no  prejudice  against  the  Chi- 
nese on  the  part  of  native-born  Americans,  unless  it  is  politicians,  prob- 
ably, office-seekers.  I  believe  that  the  great  prejudice  against  the  Chi- 
nese originates  among  the  foreign-born  citizens. 

Q.  Then  you  think  it  is  confined  to  a  class"?— A.  I  do.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  that  is  exclusively  so,  but  I  speak  generally  ;  and  I  think 
that  is  the  truth. 

Q.  In  your  experience  through  the  State  and  through  the  mines  and 
in  Nevada,  you  find  Chinamen  employed  by  almost  every  one,  do  you 
not  f — A.  Yes,  sir  j  1  find  them  everywhere  on  this  coast  where  I  have 
been,  I  think. 

Q.  Is  not  their  character  as  domestic  servants  generally  praised  by 
everyone  of  your  acquaintance! — A.  Yes;  I  have  heard  nothing  to 
their  disadvantage  upon  that  score,  nor  indeed  upon  any  other  in  re- 
gard to  their  labor.  As  far  as  concerns  their  industry  and  their  frugality 
and  fidelity  and  general  intelligence  and  their  cleanliness,  I  think  those 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  them  and  know  something 
about  them  place  them  above  the  corresponding  class  of  other  people. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  on  this  coast  f — A.  Nearly  twenty-seven 
years. 

Q.  Have  you,  by  your  profession,  been  brought  in  contact  with  the 
Chinese  ? — A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  You  have  a  general  knowledge  of  their  condition  and  habits  f — A. 
I  have  observed  a  great  deal  of  them  since  I  have  been  in  the  State. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  unrestricted  immigration  of  the  Chi- 
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nese  % — A.  I  will  answer  the  question  by  stating  in  the  first  place  that 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  immigration  of  anybody  to  the  United  States 
I  think  we  have  people  enough  for  production  and  for  progress.  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  leaving  some  room  for  the  descendants  of  the 
people  we  have;  bub  if  people  will  come  we  cannot  help  it;  and  if  peo 
pie  will  come  I  think  it  is  as  much  to  our  advantage  to  have  Chinese 
as  any  other  people. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  a  limit  should  be  fixed  upon  this 
immigration  ? — A.  I  do  not ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  done.  If 
a  mere  matter  of  opinion  is  asked  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  possible  for  il 
to  be  done.  I  think  that  any  attempt  to  make  a  proposal  of  that  kind 
to  the  Chinese  government  would  be  an  insult  to  that  government 
the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  if  it  would  not  be  a  disgrace  to  ourselves. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

'  Q.  Suppose  we  attempt  to  limit  the  emigration  from  China,  withou 
the  consent  of  the  Chinese  government,  by  simple  legislation,  how  wouh 
that  be  regarded  by  the  Chinese  government? — A.  I  should  say  that 
would  be  an  infraction  of  the  treaty.  They  would  regard  it,  as  a  matte 
of  course,  as  a  breach  of  good  faith. 

Q.  Would  that  be  more  or  less  an  insult  than  asking  them  to  abrogate 
the  treaty  on  the  subject  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  differ 
ence.  That  is  getting  rather  too  far  below  a  good  system  of  ethics  foi 
comparison. 

Q.  Would  such  legislation  be  in  compliance  with  the  treaty  or  in  vio 
lation  of  the  clause  which  secures  to  them  the  same  rights  which  the 
subjects  of  other  nations  enjoy  % — A.  It  would  be  a  violation  unques- 
tionably. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  legislation  of  this  State  % — A.  Tolerably 
familiar. 

Q.  Has  the  legislation  of  this  State  been  impartial  as  between  the 
Chinese  and  our  own  people  or  the  immigrants  from  other  countries'? — 
A.  I  do  not  recollect  any  distinctive  differences  of  sufficient  importance 
to  remark  upon.  There  have  been  some  ordinances  probably  of  the 
city  which,  while  general  in  their  character,  have  been  aimed  more 
particularly  at  the  Chinese  on  account  of  their  peculiar  habits,  customs, 
&c. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  at  any  time  in  the  legislation  of  this 
State  there  was  a  tax  imposed  upon  every  Chinaman  who  landed  here  % 
— A.  There  was  a  tax  imposed  upon  all  foreign  passengers  coming  here 
in  vessels.  That  was  probably  intended  for  the  Chinese,  as  they  were 
almost  all  the  foreign  passengers  who  arrived. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  produce  the  law. — A.  It 
was  a  general  law.     It  was  not  pointed  directly  to  the  Chinese. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  You  spoke  about  the  legal  difficulty  of  inhibiting  them  by  legisla- 
tion. If  in  legislative  judgment  the  immigration  of  any  people  is  re- 
garded as  injurious,  do  you  doubt  the  power  of  the  Government  to  in- 
hibit that  immigration  by  legislation? — A.  The  Government  has  power 
to  do  anything  it  can  fight  for.  If  it  has  army  and  navy  enough  it  has 
the  power  to  do  anything. 

Q.  I  speak  of  constitutional  power.  Is  there  any  constitutional  inhi- 
bition against  it  % — A.  There  is  no  constitutional  inhibition  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  unless  you  would  consider  that  having  a  consti- 
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tution,  and  being  ranked  among  the  civilized  people  of  the  world,  our 
Government  is  bound  by  the  law  of  nations. 

Q.  Has  not  the  Government  the  power  to  prevent  immigration  of  any 
kind  that  would  be  injurious  to  our  people,  as,  for  instance,  paupers, 
criminals,  &c? — A.  Yes,  sir;  unquestionably. 

Q.  And  it  exercises  that  power  even  to  the  prohibition  of  the  landing 
of  diseased  cattle  from  other  countries  ? — A.  Yes,  of  course. 

Q.  Then  if,  in  the  legislative  judgment,  Chinese  immigration  should 
be  regarded  as  hurtful,  you  do  not  question  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  iuhibit  it  by  legislation  ? — A.  It  unquestionably  has  the  power. 

Q.  And  if  that  was  their  judgment,  it  would  be  proper  legislation, 
would  it  not  ? — A.  Yes.      ■ 

Q.  In  answer  to  the  broad  question  which  the  chairman  propounded 
to  you,  reserving  any  consideration  of  your  general  views  about  com- 
parisons of  immigration,  are  you  or  are  you  not  of  the  opiuion  that 
unrestricted  Chinese  immigration  is  desirable  to  California  ? — A.  As  I 
said  before,  I  do  not  think  any  foreign  immigration  is  desirable  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

Q.  Then  your  reply  is  that  unrestricted  immigration  is  not  desirable  ? 
— A.  Unrestricted  immigration  of  any  sort. 

Q.  I  ask  you  in  regard  to  the  Chinese  ? — A.  I  speak  of  Chinese  or 
Europeans.  I  would  not  confine  my  answer  to  the  Chinese  alone,  be- 
cause I  look  upon  them  as  just  as  good  as  the  laboring  people  of  Eu- 
rope or  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  enlarged  immigration  of  Chinese  would 
or  would  not  improve  the  morals  of  our  people  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  have  any  bad  effect  upon  the  morals  of  the  people. 

Q.  An  unlimited  immigration  would  not  ? — A.  O,  no. 

Q.  Suppose  that  we  have  a  million  of  people  upon  the  coast,  and  you 
add  two  millions  of  Chinese,  do  you  think  that  would  be  calculated  to 
have  a  good  effect  upon  our  young  generation  and  upon  our  general 
civilization'? — A.  I  think  our  people  would  take  care  of  themselves.  I 
think  the  Chinese,  who  are  an  imitative  and  progressive  race,  and  learn 
very  rapidly,  would  conform  themselves  to  our  habits,  our  views,  and 
our  ideas.  They  would  adopt  our  civilization  instead  of  dragging  us 
into  a  semi-barbarous  civilization. 

Q.  Has  your  mind  ever  been  directed  to  the  parallel  between  the  con- 
dition of  this  country  to-day  with  its  broad  acreage  unoccupied,  fruitful 
soil,  climate,  and  the  desirableness  of  labor,  and  cheap  labor,  in  com- 
parison with  that  which  was  the  condition  of  Virginia  two  hundred 
years  and  more  ago,  when  it  had  the  same  inducements  to  produce 
labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  carry  the  parallel  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  parallel 
hoick  at  all. 

Q.  And  why  ? — A.  Because  we  have  enough  people  here  to  protect 
ourselves.  We  have  the  whole  United  States,  with  40,000,000  people,  at 
our  back. 

Q.  You  say  to  protect  ourselves.  Had  not  Virginia  the  same  protec- 
tion?— A.  No;  she  had  internal  foes.  She  was  surrounded  by  Indian 
tribes  who  were  all  the  time  making  incursions  upon  her  white  settle- 
ments ;  her  frontiers  were  sparsely  settled.  Virginia  had  not  population 
enough  for  protection,  and  certainly  not  enough  for  rapid  progress. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  African  importation  was  for  the  purpose 
of  physical  protection  to  the  planter  of  Virginia? — A.  To  some  extent. 

Q.  Had  it  any  elements  of  that  character  in  it? — A.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  that.  It  increased  the  white  population,  and  it  made  the  country 
prosper  by  their  labor.    It  produced  a  greater  increase  of  whites. 
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Q.  Then  there  was  the  same  argument  in  favor  of  the  introduction  oi 
slaves  to  Virginia  as  there  is  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  Chinese  to 
California  ? — A.  I  do  not  say  that  there  was  aDy  argument  in  favor  of 
the  introduction  of  slaves,  particularly  as  slaves,  but  there  was  the 
same  argument  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  people  who  would  work. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  there  was  the  same  argument  in  favor  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Africans  at  that  time  as  there  is  now  in  favor  of  the  iutro-i 
duction  of  Chinese? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  I  do  not  say,  however, 
that  I  want  Chinese ;  I  do  not  say  there  is  any  argument  in  favor  o| 
their  introduction.  I  do  not  say  that  we  want  any  addition  to  our  pop- 
ulation. I  utterly  repudiate  the  idea  of  immigration  societies  and  exag- 
gerated efforts  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  vagabonds  from  abroad.! 

Q.  If  immigration  is  to  come,  do  you  think  there  is  no  choice  in  thej 
character  of  the  immigration;  in  other  words,  are  European  families' 
not  better  than  the  people  who  come  from  China? — A.  Not  a  particle! 
better. 

Q.  Do  they  not  assimilate  with  us  soon  ? — A.  Hardly.  Give  the  Chi-j 
nese  a  chance  and  I  think  they  will  assimilate  with  us. 

Q.  That  chance  would  embrace  the  elective  franchise? — A.  Cer-| 
tainly, 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  giving  the  franchise  to  the  Chinese  thel 
same  as  to  European  immigrants? — A.  Unquestionably.  If  the  one  is 
entitled  to  it  I  would  give  it  to  the  other  ;  and  if  the  negro  is  entitled  toj 
it,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  given  to  the  Chinese. 

Q.  Then  you  regard  the  Chinaman  as  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  Euro-j 
pean  immigrants? — A.  I  see  no  reason  why  he  is  not  equal. 

Q.  Is  the  Chinaman  equal  in  his  civilization  and  morals? — A.  In 
every  respect. 

Q.  In  every  constituent  that  goes  to  form  a  State  ? — A.  I  think  the  Chi- 
nese  would  make  very  valuable  citizens.  I  think  if  you  would  give  them 
a  chance  they  would  very  soon  acquire  our  language  and  become  iden-j 
tilled  with  us;  they  would  become  homogeneous;  they  would  intermarry 
with  us  and  make  the  best  sort  of  citizens. 

By  Senator  Sakgent  : 
Q.  The  cry  used  to  be  "Would  you  have  your  daughter  marry  a  negro  ?"! 
I  was  going  to  ask  you,  in  the  same  sense,  would  you  have  your  daugh-i 
ter  marry  a  Chinaman  ? — A.  I  do  not  see  why  the  Chinese  should  notj 
intermarry.  I  think  if  you  will  look  at  the  question  practically,  as  a; 
question  of  providing  for  family  by  industry  and  frugality,  and  in  regard] 
to  that  kindness  and  consideration  which  is  due  to  a  woman,  that  the 
Chinamen  would  make  better  husbands  than  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  J 
our  poor  girls. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  homogeneity  of  the  two  races,  let  me  ask  you  if) 
you  were  in  favor  of  slavery  ? — A.  When  it  existed  I  was  in  favor  of  it. 

Q.  You  believed  it  was  a  beneficent  and  desirable  institution? — A., 
We  had  it ;  we  found  it  among  us ;  and  I  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for 
making  the  best  of  it. 

Q.  You  were  in  favor  of  keeping  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  crossing  of  races  between  the  African  and  the  white  race, 
what  has  been  the  effect ;  I  mean  what  sort  of  a  race  has  it  produced,  in 
your  opinion,  ethnologically  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  has  produced  any 
race  at  all. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  tendency  of  such  an  admixture  to  die  out? — A.  That 
has  been  observed  to  be  the  case. 
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Q.  Would  not  that  be  likely  to  be  the  case  with  intercommunication  be- 
tween theChinese  and  our  race  t — A.  That  I  do  not  know.  That  would 
have  to  be  tested  by  experience  alone.  There  are,  more  points  of  ami' 
larity.  however,  between  us  and  the  Chinese  than  there  are  between  us 
and  the  negro. 

Q.  As  between  the  naturalized  citizen,  the  white  laborer  of  Califor- 
nia I  embrace  the  whole  laboring  population  and  the  Chinese  laborer, 
you  would  not  be  willing  to  have  any  legislation  that  would  favor  the 
one  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other  I — A.    I  would  not. 

Q.  You  would  put  them  all  upon  an  equal  plane? — A.  Thoroughly 
equal. 

(L>.  Whit  is  your  opinion  with  reference  to  the  introduction  of  very 
large  numbers,  we  will  say,  as  Mr.  Loom  is  fixed  it  the  other  day,  eight 
million  Chinamen  to  one  million  whites  upon  this  coast,  assuming  that 
avc  have  one  million  people  here  and  eight  million  Chinamen  are  brought 
here.  Do  you  think  our  civilization  superior  to  theirs,  preliminarily  1 
A.  You  can  always  put  an  extreme  case.  As  a  matter  of  course  such  an 
excess  of  Chinese  as  that  might  breed  harm.  Extremes,  however  do 
not  prove  anything. 

Q.  When  you  regard  four  hundred  millions  of  people,  the  occupants 
of  China,  as  against  the  forty  millions  only  who  inhabit  our  empire,  how 
does  that  strike  your  mind  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  all  the  ships  which 
could  be  employed  could  bring  over  as  many  Chinamen  iu  a  year  as  our 
natural  increase  of  pop  ulation. 

Q.  Then  to  the  extent  that  the  mercantile  and  marine  navy  of  the 
world  could  be  used  for  that  purpose,  it  would  be  desirable  to  bring  Chi- 
nese here! — A.  No,  I  did  not  say  that.  My  doctrine  is  that  it  is 
entirely  undesirable  to  bring  anybody  here.  If  they  choose  to  come,  we 
cannot  help  it ;   and  when  they  do  come,  let  us  treat  them  all  alike. 

Q.  They  are  all  eutitled  to  the  same  treatment  I — A.  Exactly,  as  man 
and  brother. 

Q.  With  the  same  rights! — A.  The  same  rights. 

Q.  You  believe,  then,  in  the  unrestricted  doctrine  of  the  fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man? — A.  On  political  cpuestions,  un- 
doubtedly. 

Q.  And  socially,  too,  as  you  want  them  to  marry  our  white  girls? — A. 
Social  questions  regulate  themselves.  No  man  is  obliged  to  go  into  any 
society  that  he  does  not  want  to  enter. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Your  profession  is  that  of  a  lawyer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  on  the  bench  in  this  State? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

»Q.  The  supreme  bench  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that?— A.  From  1852  to  1857. 

Q.  From  your  acquaintance  w  ith  the  population  of  California  of  all 
kinds,  making  a  general  comparison,  how  does  the  morality  and  the  be- 
havior of  the  Chinese  here  contrast  with  the  morality  and  behavior  of 
an  equal  number  of  immigrants  from  Europe? — A.  Taking  the  classes 
that  we  have  here  before  us,  the  Chinese  are  something  better;  I  think 
that  they  are  more  faithful,  more  reliable,  and  more  intelligent. 

Q.  What  is  their  general  character  in  regard  to  industry? — A.  I  think 
that  they  have  more  industry  tlmn  the  corresponding  class  of  whites. 

Q.  Uow  do  they  compare  in  regard  to  keeping  contracts;  in  their 
fidelity  to  engagements? — A.  I  think  they  are  thoroughly  reliable  and 
perfectly  faithful  to  their  engagements. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  Chinese  merchants  for  ability  and  for 
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integrity? — A.  Practically  and  in  detail,  probably,  I  am  less  acquainted 
with  their  little  commercial  trading  than  I  am  with  the  ordinary  labors 
which  are  pursued  by  the  Chinese  generally ;  but  as  far  as  reputation 
goes  they  have  an  exceedingly  good  reputation  here,  especially  the 
higher  class  of  merchants.  I  have  indeed  heard  no  complaints  against 
any  of  them  in  relation  to  unfair  dealing.  I  have  heard  no  charges 
brought  against  them  at  all  as  merchants. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  Chinese  as  a  class 
if  our  laws  should  be  so  altered  as  to  admit  them  to  citizenship? — AJ 
I  think  that,  comparatively  speaking,  a  good  many  would  accept  it  and 
be  very  willing  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  I  think  that  they 
understand,  probably,  our  institutions  as  well  as  our  ordinary,  ignorant 
class  of  whites  understand  them.  They  understand  substantially  the 
first  element  of  our  institutions,  that  all  men  are  equal  before  the  law. 

Q.  You  think  they  understand  that  ? — A.  They  understand  that  most 
essentially. 

Q.  If  they  were  admitted  to  citizenship,  would  it  increase  the  tendency 
to  assimilation? — A.  I  think  so.  It  always  will  increase  that  tendency 
whenever  people  are  treated  with  the  proper  degree  of  courtesy  and  re| 
gard.  If  the  Chinese  were  allowed  to  vote,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
wojald  receive  much  more  attention  and  courtesy  from  white  people  than 
they  receive  now.  A  great  many  probably  would  coalesce  with  Chinese1 
who  now  avoid  them,  and  possibly  are  inimical  to  them. 

Q.  How  does  the  number  of  Chinese  business  men,  merchants,  manu 
facturers,  those  who  employ  others,  and  who  may  be  said  to  be  business 
men,  compare  with  the  business  men  among  European  immigrants,  tak J 
ing  man  for  man  ? — A.  I  cannot  answer  that  question.  It  would  require; 
a  good  deal  of  thought  and  probably  some  statistical  information,  which 
I  have  not  at  hand. 

Q.  I  am  asking  your  general  impression  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
any  particular  impression  about  it.  There  are  large  numbers  of  both 
classes  engaged  in  ordinary  commercial  trading,  retail  business.  Oui 
corners  are  occupied  almost  everywhere  with  Germans  who  keep  little 
grocery -shops,  saloons,  and  little  trading-shops  of  different  kinds,  as 
well  as  dry-goods  shops.  A  large  number  of  foreigners  are  engaged  ir 
that  kind  of  business  here.  The  Chinese  business  I  suppose  is  occupied 
with  about  as  many  commercial  traders  as  supply  the  wants  of  the  Chi 
nese  inhabitants.  They  have  no  customers  among  the  whites.  I  take  it 
as  far  as  I  know. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  small  traders? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  is  it  with  the  larger  traders? — A.  Of  that  I  cannot  speakj 
either.  I  suppose  the  number  would  be  governed  pretty  much  by  thel 
same  rules,  although  the  large  importing  merchants  no  doubt  have  sj 
large  custom  among  all  classes. 

Q.  They  have  an  American  trade  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  presume  so. 

Q.  What  ability  do  the  Chinese  display  to  manage  a  large  mercantile 
or  manufacturing  business? — A.  I  cannot  speak  of  that,  except  merely 
to  judge  from  results,  and  I  should  suppose  that  they  keep  at  their  busi! 
ness  j  it  gives  the  appearance  of  success  to  them. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  There  are  contractors  among  them? — A.  There  are  contractors 
among  them  for  large  works,  such  as  reclamations,  &c.    That  I  ami 
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familiar  with.  They  show  a  great  deal  of  executive  ability.  A  con- 
tractor will  undertake,  for  instance,  to  build  a  levee,  and  furnish  so 
many  hands,  keep  them  employed,  &c,  and  engage  to  do  the  work  in  a 
certain  time.  In  the  management  and  conduct  of  his  business  the  China- 
man will  show  a  great  deal  of  executive  ability. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  does  the  intellectual  ability  of  the  Chinaman,  so  far  as  your 
observation  enables  you  to  judge,  compare  with  that  of  Americans  in 
the  same  corresponding  class  '? — A.  I  think  their  general  intelligence  is 
greater.  My  impression  is,  from  my  information  aud  observation,  that 
there  are  very  few  Chinamen  of  the  ordinary  laboring  class  who  cannot 
read  and  write  their  own  language.  In  my  intercourse  with  them  I 
find  them  always  quick  to  understand  and  very  quick  to  appreciate. 
Tbey  exhibit  also  a  ready  intelligence,  much  more  so  than  you  will  gene- 
rally find  among  the  ordinary  laboring  class  of  whites. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  knowledge  or  comprehension  of  the  Chinese 
of  the  character  of  our  institutions  and  the  nature  of  our  government  ? — 
A.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  say.  It  is  a  subject  that  they  never  speak 
upon  at  all ;  and,  if  they  are  ever  addressed  in  regard  to  it,  it  is  in  the 
most  general  manner,  relating  to  the  administration  of  the  law  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  They  recognize  perfectly  that  each  man  is  equal 
before  the  law,  and  that  there  is  a  redress  for  every  wrong;  and  they 
understand  also  that  if  they  fail  to  get  the  redress  it  is  from  the  lack  of 
evidence,  or  from  the  lack  of  catching  the  culprit.  They  understand 
that  our  courts  are  conducted  in  the  most  judicious  manner  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  Those  ideas  I 
have  derived  from  occasionally  having  interviews  with  them,  where 
they  have  had  business  with  the  courts. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  In  your  intercourse  with  these  people  whom  you  have  employed 
have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  whether  they 
are  under  the  control  of  any  masters,  or  are  they  independent  men,  act- 
ing for  themselves? — A.  lean  only  answer  that  by  saying  it  never 
seemed  to  me  that  they  are  controlled.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  or  not. 

Q.  Did  those  employed  by  you  act  for  themselves  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Independently  ?— A.  Yes,  in  engaging  them  as  servants  for  the 
various  employments  they  seemed  to  act  for  themselves.  In  making 
contracts  for  the  reclamation  of  swamp-lands,  that  is  generally  done 
through  contractors.  One  Chinaman,  a  man  generally  of  considerable 
intelligence,  will  make  the  contract,  understand  it,  and  live  up  to  it. 
He  employs  the  Chinamen  who  do  the  work.  Whether  he  would  have 
any  control  over  them,  whether  they  belonged  to  him,  or  whether  they 
were  perfectly  free,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  If  they  become  dissatisfied,  do  they  consult  their  own  pleasure 
about  heaving,  or  do  they  act  under  anybody  else? — A.  They  always 
consult  their  own  pleasure  where  they  are  domestic  servants,  cooks,  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  I  have  employed  some,  and  they  have  left 
on  Saturday  without  asking  leave  of  anybody  else,  or  without  con- 
sulting anybody  else,  so  far  as  1  knew. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
Chiua,  and  how  has  it  been,  or  may  it  be,  affected  by  the  Chinese  immi- 
gration !  Can  you  answer  that  question  ?— A.  It  is  rather  too  specula- 
tive.   I  do  not  think  I  will  undertake  to  answer. 
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By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  It  has  been  the  custom  here  somewhat  to  ask  "witnesses  their  poli- 
tics.    What  are  your  politics  ? — A.  I  am  a  democrat. 

Eev.  Otis  Gibson,  recalled. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Question.  Have  you  read  a  book  entitled  "Confucius  and  the  Chinese 
Classics,  or  Beadings  in  Chinese  Literature,  edited  and  compiled  by 
Bev.  A.  W.  Looruis  ?" — Answer.  No,  sir.  I  have  read  the  work  by  Dr. 
Legge,  a  larger  work. 

Q.  Is  Dr.  Loomis  a  good  authority  upon  Chinese  matters  ? — A.  Very 
good. 

Q.  Is  he  good  authority  upon  Chinese  literature  and  the  writings  of 
Confucius? — A.  Very  good. 

Senator  Sargent.  As  some  question  was  raised  about  the  teachings 
of  Confucius  as  it  bore  upon  the  future  state  of  man,  on  page  51  of  Dr. 
Loomis's  work,  under  the  head  of  "Life  of  Confucius,"  it  is  stated  : 

The  leading  features  of  the  philosophy  of  Confucius  are,  subordination  to  superiors,  and 
kind,  upright  dealing  with  our  fellow-men ;  destitute  of  all  reference  to  an  unseen  power  to 
whom  all  men  are  accountable,  they  look  only  to  this  world  for  their  sanctions,  and  make 
the  monarch  himself  only  partially  amenable  to  a  higher  tribunal. 

Again,  on  page  61 : 

The  remarks  of  Confucius  upon  religious  subjects  were  very  few;  he  never  taught  the 
duty  of  man  to  any  higher  power  than  the  head  of  the  state  or  family,  though  he  supposed 
himself  commissioned  by  heaven  to  restore  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  ancient  kings. 
He  admitted  that  he  did  not  understand  much  about  the  gods,  that  they  we're  beyond  and 
above  the  comprehension  of  man,  and  that  the  obligations  of  man  lay  rather  in  doing  bis 
duty  to  his  relatives  and  society  than  in  worshiping  spirits  unknown.  "Not  knowing  even 
life,"  said  he,  "  how  can  we  know  death?"  and  when  his  disciples  asked  him,  in  his  last 
illness,  whom  he  should  sacrifice  to,  he  said  "he  had  already  worshiped.  " 

Wise  and  learned  as  was  Confucius,  and  with  all  his  abstruse  discussions  about  the  Tai 
Kik,  the  Yin  and  the  Yang,  and  the  Chung  Yung,  he  knew  less  about  the  world  he  lived  in 
than  the  merest  child  who  has  learned  that  "In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth;"  and  as  to  what  might  lie  beyond  the  present  life,  all  was  unknown. 

He  instructed  kings,  but  his  teachings  lacked  that  element  which  once  caused  a  Roman 
governor  to  tremble  when  the  great  apostle  to  the  gentiles,  though  a  prisoner  in  chains,  rea- 
soned before  him  concerning  those  subjects  which  constituted  the  distinctive  ioctrine  of  his 
faith. 

Alfred  Wheeler  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Question.  What  is  your  profession  ? — Answer.  I  am  an  attorney  at 
law. 

Q.  How  long  have'  you  resided  in  this  State? — A.  Twenty-seven 
years  this  month. 

Q.  Are  you  a  real-estate  owner  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  j  and  have  been  always 
since  I  have  been  here. 

Q.  What  business  have  you  been  engaged  in  besides  the  practice  of 
the  law  ? — A.  I  have  been  engaged  in  farming  and  in  mining,  and  in 
the  practice  of  the  law  j  those  have  been  my  chief  pursuits. 

Q.  To  what  extent  have  you  been  a  farmer  and  land-owner  in  this 
State? — A.  I  have  been  a  land-owner  to  a  large  extent  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  city.    Do  you  mean  in  the  extent  of  acres,  &c.  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  own  several  thousand  acres  of  land. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  cast  your  eye  over  the  questions  proposed  by  the 
committee,  and  give  your  views  in  your  own  words,  so  far  as  they  come 

within  the  sphere  of  your  observation A.  The  first  question  which  I 

see  here  is  as  to  the  numbers  of  Chinese  in  California.    I  perhaps  would 
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state  some  results  of  my  own  investigations  in  regard  to  tnat  matter. 
I  have  been  frequently  led  to  note  what  seemed  to  me  erroneous  com- 
putations upon  that  subject  in  the  various  papers;  and,  more  especially, 
three  years  ago  my  attention  was  called  to  the  subject  at  the  time  of  the 
agitation  of  the  same  question  in  San  Francisco  with  regard  to  the  im- 
migration of  Chinese.  I  took  then  the  pains  to  investigate  at  the  cus- 
tom-house the  numbers  of  Chinese  who  had  arrived  in  and  departed 
from  the  State  for  the  previous  twenty  years.  I  wrote  a  few  articles  at 
that  time,  voluntarily,  for  the  press. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 
Q.  When  did  you  make  that  investigation  ! — A.  That  was  in  1873.  I 
have  not  followed  it  up  since,  but  the  custom-house  statistics  can  be 
readily  furnished  since,  so  as  to  add  to  what  I  then  prepared.  I  cut  out 
to  bring  with,  me  the  data  which  I  furnished  at  that  time,  and  which 
was  then  published,  and  was  not  refuted.  It  had  been  alleged  then  that 
#there  was  a  very  large  number  of  Chinese  in  the  State.  The  subject 
"was  one  of  such  interest  that  1  thought  it  worthy  of  getting  at  the 
accurate  facts;  so  that,  upon  making  this  investigation,  I  produced 
the  actual  arrivals  and  departures  of  the  Chinese  into  the  State,  from 
•1853  down  to  1873,  showing  each  year's  actual  result — the  net  gain 
or  the  net  loss  of  Chinamen.  I  found  that,  in  five  years  of  that  pe- 
riod of  time,  there  was  an  actual  diminution  there ;  that  more  Chi- 
nese departed  than  arrived  in  five  separate  years.  In  the  other  years 
there  were  more  arrived  than  departed.  The  sum  total  of  arrivals  up 
to  1873,  including  the  first  quarter  of  that  year,  was  135,399,  aud  the 
total  departures  were  00,909,  leaving  an  actual  gain  in  the  State  of 
7-4,490  Chinamen,  without  iucluding  deaths  aud  without  including 
the  departures  eastward;  that  is,  in  round  numbers,  a  little  less  thau 
75,000  up  to  1873.  A  great  many  of  them,  of  course,  passed  inland, 
aud  may  have  returned  to  this  State  again.  Of  course  I  could  make 
no  count  of  that.  Many  die.  The  percentage  of  deaths  in  this  city 
is  about  2  per  annum  of  the  white  population.  I  presume  it  is  fully 
as  much  of  the  Chinese.  If  it  is,  the  percentage  of  deaths  of  each  year 
should  be  deducted  from  that  74,000,  which  would  leave  a  ratio  of  ac- 
tual departures  irom  the  State  eastward  in  order  to  get  at  an  actual 
knowledge  of  what  number  of  Chinamen  there  were  in  1873  who  had 
arrived  in  the  State.  1  did  not  go  into  those  figures  because  I  had  no 
data ;  but  that  was  the  result  at  that  time ;  since  then,  for  the  last 
three  years,  I  presume,  the  immigration  of  Chinese  into  this  State — I 
have  seen  the  figures  but  have  them  not  in  my  mind  now — has  kept 
pace  with  the  immigration  of  whites;  that  is,  about  the  same  percent- 
age of  Chinese  immigration  as  preceded ;  so  that,  at  this  date,  there 
would,  probably,  iu  my  opinion,  be  90,000  Chinamen  within  the  State 
proper. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  within  this  State, or  on  this  coast? — A.  I  should 
say  on  this  coast,  because  all  that  come  here  spread  in  every  direction. 
They  go  to  Nevada,  Utah,  and  some  of  them  have  gone  east. 

Q.  State  whether  there  are  any  arrivals  of  Chinamen  from  Hong- 
Koug  or  China  at  any  other  port  than  this,  and  to  what  extent? — A. 
None  that  I  have  heard  of,  except  there  may  be  a  few  that  have  gone 
to  the  northern  ports  at  British  Columbia  and  Oregon  ;  I  do  not  know 
as  to  that ;  but  not  to  the  ports  in  the  State  of  California.  Again,  upon 
that  subject  of  immigration,  I  listened  to  Mr.  Pixley's  suggestions  to 
Judge  Heydenfeldt  in  regard  to  the  immense  number  of  immigrants. 
I  think  upon  all  those  subjects  we  take  unnecessary  alarm.  There  is  al- 
33  c  I 
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ways  a  proportion  betwixt  supply  and  demand  for  everything.  As  la- 
bor is  required  it  is  supplied.  If  it  is  not  required  it  is  not  supplied. 
The  transportation  of  a  million  Chinamen  to  California  involves  the 
necessity  of  a  thousand  ships  bringing  a  thousand  men  each;  that 
makes  a  million.  A  thousand  ships  to  go  to  China  and  to  come  back  her* 
with  Chinamen  must  have  something  else  to  do  besides  merely  bring- 
ing back  a  load  of  Chinamen  and  going  back  empty.  Commerce  regu- 
lates immigration  as  well  almost  as  the  demand  for  labor  does.  When 
we  count  ten  millions  of  Chinamen  to  come  here,  that  is  ten  thousand 
ships;  that  number  does  not  exist  in  the  world  in  the  business  of  com- 
merce. I  do  not  know  what  the  cost  of  a  Chinaman's  passage  to  this 
country  is,  but  it  must  be  large  enough  to  pay  a  ship  to  do  that  busi- 
ness alone,  otherwise  she  could  not  do  it,  and  there  must  be  great  in- 
ducement for  labor  here  if  it  can  pay  a  large  passage-money. 

Q.  According  to  the  estimate  that  you  have  just  submitted  of  Chi- 
nese immigrants,  the  general  opinion  of  the  community  is  hardly  exag- 
gerated as  to  the  number? — A.  As  to  the  number,  it  is  because  people* 
do  not  generally  go  into  statistics.  They  see  a  great  mauy  Chinamen 
in  the  city  and  they  guess  there  are  a  hundred  thousand  of  them,  and  they 
imagine  that  if  400,000,000  would  come  here  they  would  cover  us  all  up ; 
and  they  do  not  look  at  the  impracticability  of  the  thing  at  all.  If  we 
have  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  in  the  State  after  25  years  of  immi- 
gration, that  is  4,000  a  year.  If  we  are  to  go  on  at  the  proportion  of 
100,000  for  every  25  years  it  would  take  250  years  for  a  million  to  come 
here.  The  probabilities  are,  however,  that  they  could  come  here  faster 
in  future  as  the  white  population  increases.  The  one  will  always  regu- 
late the  other.  - 

Q.  What  is  your  largest  estimate  of  the  number  of  Chinese  who  have 
come  to  this  coast?—  A.  Over  and  above  those  that  departed  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Less  than  a  hundred  thousand. 

Q.  From  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  California? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  would  suggest,  in  order  to  get  at  these  facts,  that  the  committee  en- 
gage Mr.  Cray,  who  is  connected  with  the  custom-house,  to  furnish, 
with  some  other  gentlemen  from  that  quarter,  the  actual  statistics  since 
1873.  These  are  accurate,  as  I  have  carefully  examined  them,  and  I 
published  them  at  the  time,  in  1873.  They  have  never  been  contro- 
verted, and  I  am  certain  the  figures  there  stated  are  to  be  relied  upon. 
It  was  a  matter  of  a  day  or  two  days'  labor. 

Q.  Are  those  figures  taken  from  the  books  of  the  custom-house? — A. 
Ko,  sir.  1  went  to  the  custom-house  and  was  referred  by  the  collector 
of  the  port  at  the  time,  to  whom  I  applied,  to  the  San  Francisco  Com- 
mercial Herald,  a  paper  which  gives  the  weekly  statistics  of  the  port, 
publishing  all  through  this  entire  period  every  week  the  arrivals  and 
departures  as  well  as  the  commercial  statistics.  I  took  a  file  of  that 
paper  as  far  back  as  1850  and  went  through  every  week's  arrivals  and 
departures  of  Chinese  and  of  whites  also  and  carried  it  down  to  date. 
I  spent  several  days  in  the  office  over  the  matter. 

Q. .  Would  the  books  of  the.  custom-house  show  these  statistics  ? — A. 
They  would  now  show  it,  because  they  have  kept  a  record  since  of  pas- 
senger-arrivals more  carefully  than  they  did  in  early  days. 

Q.  Is  there  any  record  here  showing  the  whole  number  of  arrivals 
from  the  beginning  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is,  except  the  Commercial 
Herald,  which  has  been  published  for  a  long  time  here,  indeed  from  the 
beginning. 

Q.  That  is  regarded  as  good  authority  ? — A.  It  is  good  authority  in 
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the  opinion  of  all  the  merchants ;  it  is   used  by  them  as  a  matter  of 
record  and  reference. 

Q.  Yon  have  no  doubt,  then,  of  the  accuracy  of  your  statement ! — A. 
No,  sir;  none  whatever.  It  was  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  being"  ac- 
curate, and  I  presume  it  is.  There  is  another  fact  which,  in  this  same 
connection,  I  might  properly  state.  I  observed,  in  getting  these  facts, 
that  during  six  or  seveu  months  of  the  year,  that  is,  from  February  to 
October,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  the  arrivals  over  the  departures,  and 
from  October  to  February  there  has  been  an  increase  of  departures  over 
arrivals.  There  is  a  ilood-tide  in  and  out  to  and  from  California  of  Chi- 
nese in  those  two  periods  of  the  year,  and  that  has  always  been  the  case. 
In  noticing  that  fact  from  the  figures  I  made  inquiry  of  Mr.  Otis,  now 
dead,  who  was  then  mayor  of  this  city,  as  well  as  from  other  gentlemen 
in  the  Chinese  trade,  as  to  the  cause.  They  informed  me  that  the  Chi- 
nese came  to  California  at  the  period  of  the  year  when  our  greatest 
demand  for  labor  exists,  the  harvest  season,  in  the  expectation  of  get- 
ting work  gathering  the  harvest,  that  being  the  period  when  there  is 
more  demand  for  labor  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year;  and  that 
those  who  were  about  to  return  to  Chiua  always  chose  the  period  of  the 
year  when  they  could  reach  home  and  enjoy  the  Chinese  new  year, 
which  comes  in  February,  and  that,  induced  by  the  desire  to  enjoy  the 
Chinese  new  year,  they  leave  in  our  fall  season  when  the  weather  is 
propitious  and  the  chief  part  of  the  work  of  the  season  is  over. 

Q.  What  is  your  observation  in  regard  to  the  return  of  Chinamen 
to  this  country  who  have  been  here  aud  goue  home?  What  number 
come  here  the  second  time  ? — A.  I  have  never  made  any  note  or  obser- 
vation of  that  fact. 

Q.  There  are  a  good  many  who  come  back  after  having  returned  to 
China  $ — A.  A  good  many  come  back.  I  have  had  Chinamen  in  my 
employ  who  have  left  me  to  go  to  China,  and  who  told  me  when  they 
left  that  they  were  going  home  to  see  their  parents  and  come  back 
again  ;  but  those  were  only  a  few  isolated  cases. 

Q.  State  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  effect  which  the  presence  of 
Chinamen  has-  had  upon  the  progress  and  growth  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia.— A.  I  think  that  the  immigration  of  Chinese  has  been  vastly  benefi- 
cial to  the  growth  of  California,  aud  I  think  it  is  greatly  beneficial  to 
every  white  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  State.  I  think  the  white 
laborers  of  the  State  are  vastly  benefited  by  that  immigration  instead 
of  hurt  by  it.  If  I  did  not  think  Chinese  immigration  beneficial 
to  white  labor  I  should  feel  much  more  inclined  to  consider  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  encouraged,  because  it  is  not  from  any  humanitarian  point  of 
view  or  friendliness  or  affection  for  the  Chinese  that  I  think  we  ought, 
by  any  means,  to  encourage  their  immigration.  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
it  is  beneficial  to  the  white  laborer,  the  white  laborer  ought  to  be  taught 
to  see  that  fact  and  made  to  understand  that  he  is  working  against  his 
own  interest  when" he  attempts  to  shut  the  door  against  Chinese  immi- 
gration. 

Q.  Does  the  presence  of  Chinese  labor  here  increase  or  diminish  the 
demand  for  white  labor? — A.  It  greatly  iucreases  it.  It  has  opened 
avenues  to  white  labor  which  never  would  have  existed  but  for  it.  That 
can  be  illustrated  in  a  dozen  matters. 

Q.  State  whether,  in  your  opinion,  there  is  any  plethora  of  labor  on 
this  coast.— A.  I  cau  hardly  auswer  the  question ;  the  men  now  con- 
nected more  particularly  with  the  field  of  labor,  who  are  giving  employ- 
ment, would  be  better  judges  upon  tha>t  subject.  I  do  not  see  that  there 
is  any  plethora  of  labor  here.     There  are  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
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during  the  gathering  of  the  harvest,  when  we  must  have  an  immense 
amount  of  labor,  bat  that  is  only  temporary.  That  lasts  but  three 
months.  Then  there  is  a  very  greatly  diminished  demand  for  labor 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  year.  For  that  reason  we  require  a  class  of 
labor  in  that  season  of  the  year  which  must  be  idle  the  rest  of  the  time. 
There  is  not  work  in  this  State  for  all  the  laborers  during  the  winter 
and  during  the  spring  who  can  find  employment  during  the  harvest 
season.  It  takes  a  few  men  to  plow  and  put  in  grain,  as  that  is  doue 
with  gang-plows,  plowing  ten  acres  a  day  with  one  team  and  one  man. 
One  mau  with  a  seed-sower  will  sow  twenty  acres  a  day.  But  when 
you  come  to  reap  the  harvest  and  bind  the  grain,  and  gather  and 
thresh  it,  there  are  large  gangs  of  men  required.  In  consequence  of 
that  demand  we  must  have  an  immense  number  of  men  during  the 
summer  months  who  necessarily  can  find  but  little  to  do  during  the  rest 
of  the  year.  We  have  been  getting  those  men  from  China,  and  they 
go  away  in  the  fall,  just  as  formerly  in  England  they  got  their  labor 
from  Ireland  to  go  over  into  England  to  help  harvest  and  gather  hay, 
and  when  that  was  over  they  went  back. 

Q.  You  must  have -a  greater  amount  of  labor  for  certain  periods  which 
cannot  be  used  at  certain  times  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a 
demand  for  labor  all  the  year  around,  but  not  to  that  extent. 

Q.  State  whether,  in  your  judgment,  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  here 
deprives  white  men  of  their  labor? — A.  Of  course,  in  answering  that 
question,  a  man  can  readily  see  that  a  Chinaman  who  makes  a  pair  of 
boots,  makes  a  pair  of  boots  that  a  white  man  might  make  if  the  oppor- 
tunity were  afforded  him,  if  it  would  pay  him  to  make  it ;  but  when  you 
come  to  consider  the  fields  of  labor  in  which  the  Chinamen  chiefly 
operate,  and  see  the  door  for  white  labor  opened  which  otherwise  would 
be  closed,  I  can  understand  that  Chinese  labor  makes  great  facility  and 
furnishes  many  opportunities  for  white  labor.  As,  lor  instance,  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Eailroad  have  in' building  their  roads  used  the  Chinamen  to 
grade  the  road,  to  use  the  pick  and  shovel  at  the  wages  of  a  dollar  a 
day.  They  could  not  have  got  anybody  else  to  do  that  work,  and  the 
road  wrould  not  have  been  built  but  for  the  Chinese.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  five  or  ten  thousand  Chinamen  who  were  employed  in  building 
that  road,  there  would  not  have  been  a  demand  for  the  ties,  which  were 
made  by  white  labor;  for  the  bridges  and  culverts,  made  by  white  labor ; 
for  the  stations  and  depots,  built  by  white  labor;  for  the  railroad  iron,  the 
cars,  the  engines,  every  branch  of  business  which  followed,  all  being 
done  by  white  labor ;  and  now  the  road  is  run  and  carried  on  for  all 
time  by  white  men,  furnishing  a  field  for  white  labor.  Then,  by  laying 
a  foundation  for  that  superstructure  by  means  of  Chinese  labor,  there  is 
a  door  opened  for  white  men  always.  The  same  thing  applies  to  any 
other  branch  of  business  in  the  State.  Take  the  making  of  boots  and 
shoes.  Before  we  had  much  Chinese  labor  here,  or  any  manufacture  of 
them,  or  other  manufactures  in  the  State,  we  imported  mostly  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  money  of  California  went  out  of  the  State  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts,  and  every  man  paid  a 
hundred  per  cent,  more  for  the  boots  and  shoes  that  he  wore  in  this 
.  State,  and  for  the  blankets  that  he  used,  than  he  pays  to-day.  The 
750,000  or  1,000,000  men  in  California  must  pay  the  500  or  1,000  shoe- 
makers in  the  State  double  price  for  boots  and  shoes,  or  pay  it  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, or  let  the  boots  and  shoes  be  manufactured  by  cheaper  labor, 
in  which  case  the  greatest  good  is  done  to  the  greatest  number.  Every 
mau  now  gets  his  boots  and  sh^es  for  less  money  than  he  could  get 
them  by  having  to  pay  it  to  boot  and  shoe  makers  in  the  white  trade. 
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In  addition  to  that,  by  encouraging  tbe  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes 
in  this  State,  we  give  use  for  our  own  leather;  we  encourage  our  own 
tanneries ;  we  encourage  the  raising  and  production  of  hides.  In  our 
woolen  mills  it  is  the  same;  we  give  encouragement  to  the  production 
of  wool ;  we  use  white  labor  in  carrying  on  the  industry  in  every  way, 
except  in  the  simple  manipulation  of  the  wool  by  Chinese.  The  white 
laborer  is  able  to  get  everything  he  buys  cheaper  to-day  because  the 
Chinese  are  here,  and  every  man  who  lives  in  the  State  to-day  would 
have  to  pay  twice  as  much  for  living,  if  we  had  no  Chinese,  as  he  does 
to-day.  The  same  is  true  of  the  food  he  eats,  the  luxuries  of  life,  the 
various  melons  and  fruits  of  every  sort.  The  white  man  gets  his  flour 
cheap,  because  we  have  cheap  labor  to  raise  wheat;  he  get  his  boots, 
shoes,  and  clothing  cheap,  because  these  are  made  here  by  cheap  labor. 
In  fact,  the  white  laborer  of  California  has  got  the  most  blessed  spot  in 
the  Union  in  which  to  live,  and  live  well  and  cheaply. 

Q.  What  is  your  observation  of  the  general  morality  and  behavior  of 
the  Chinese  population  as  compared  with  an  equal  number  of  other  peo- 
ple of  the  same  class  % — A.  I  have  only  observed  them  in  such  indi- 
vidual cases  as  have  come  under  my  particular  notice. 

Q.  I  am  only  asking  you  for  your  observation  here. — A.  I  have  found 
them  a  pacific,  mild,  and  gentle  people,  so  far  as  I  have  had  a  limited 
experience  with  them.  Those  who  have  been  in  my  employ  as  domestic 
servants  I  have  always  found  extremely  subordinate  and  respectful, 
quiet,  attentive,  and  rather  avoiding  difficulties,  in  such  cases  as  I  have 
seen,  than  seeking  them.  They  are  conscious,  evidently,  of  the  preju- 
dice existing  against  them.  The  children  of  the  community  are  dis- 
posed to  pelt  them  with  stones,  and  they  avoid  the  opportunity.  I  have 
seen  them  go  around  a  block  rather  than  pass  by  four  or  five  boys  whom 
they  thought  might  stone  them  ;  not  because  they  personally  feared 
those  boys,  but  they  did  not  want  to  be  subjected  to  the  annoyance. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  their  provoking  conflicts  or^insults? — A. 
I  never  saw  them  provoke  any  one.  I  saw  a  well-dressed  Chinaman  the 
other  day  going  up  Third  street  in  a  car  with  an  American  hat  on.  The 
car  window  was  open,  and  three  or  four  urchins  were  on  the  street.  One 
of  the  fellows,  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  ran  out  into  the  street, 
reached  his  hand  into  the  window,,  snatched  the  hat,  and  ran  down  the 
street.  The  Chinamau  looked  out  amazed ;  nobody  stopped  the  boy, 
and  the  Chinaman  remained  in  his  seat. 

Q.  What  is  their  general  character  for  industry1? — A.  Those  who 
have  had  them  in  their  employ  have  always  given  the  highest  indorse- 
ment of  them  as  an  industrious,,  hard-working  people.  I  have  never 
seen  them  working  in  any  very  large  gangs,  except  in  the  cut  on  the 
other  side  of  Mission  Bay,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Eailroad.  I  was  there 
a  few  times  and  looked  to  see  the  progress  of  that  work,  being  some- 
what interested  in  its  advancement,  and  for  other  reasons.  There  I 
have  seen  three,  four,  and  five  hundred  of  them  working  like  bees,  dig- 
ging, grading,  and  working  as  industriously  as  white  men  could  work. 

Q.  What  is  their  comparative  skill  in  the  various  employments  as 
compared  with  white  people  ? — A.  I  can  only  speak  from  general  in- 
formation from  gentlemen  who  have  employed  them.  Mr.  Seby,  who 
had  them  in  his  smelting-works  at  North  Beach,  and  Colonel  Fry,  who 
is  connected  with  the  Mission  Woolen  Mills,  and  some  gentlemen  with 
factories  here  in  the  city  with  whom  I  have  talked  on  the  subject,  all 
speak  of  them  as  being  expert,  ingenious,  and  capable  men  in  all  the 
branches  of  business  in  which  they  are  placed. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  restricting  Chinese 
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immigration  in  any  method  that  might  be  agreed  upon  ? — A.  There  are 
some  questions  that  might  be  considered  by  statesmen  upon  that  point- 
in  regard  to  which,  probably,  I  would  hardly  be  able  to  give  an  answer, 
questions  of  social  science  ;  as,  for  instance,  whether  the  Chinese,  as  a 
race,  are  a  people  that  can  become  homogeneous  and  amalgamate  with 
the  American  people,  and  blend  with  them ;  and,  again,  whether  it  is 
desirable  that  we  should  have  any  race  come  among  us  that  cannot  be 
homogeneous.  Then  I  would  consider  whether  or  not  we  might  afford 
to  lay  aside  and  sacrifice  the  material  advantages  that  we  get  from  their 
presence  to  these  social  questions.  Leaving  those  two  questions  out  of 
view,  and  looking  at  it  only  in  a  material  aspect,  as  to  whether  it  is 
beneficial  to  the  industries,  prosperity,  and  wealth  of  the  country,  I  con- 
sider that  the  immigration  is  advantageous. 

Q.  If  our  laws  permitted  them  to  become  citizens  and  members  of 
the  body-politic,  what,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  effect  upon  the 
Chinese  so  far  as  assimilation  is  concerned? — A.  The  experiment,  then, 
Avould  undoubtedly  be  more  easily  tested.  One  of  the  greatest  preju- 
dices now  existing  against  the  Chinese,  probably,  independent  of  their 
rivalry  as  laborers  to  certain  classes,  is  that  their  dress  and  manners  are 
peculiar,  and  that  they  retain  those  individual  characteristics  which 
make  them  obnoxious.  The  Japanese  come  here  and  dress  as  we  do. 
Although  the  Japanese  has  a  face  similar  to  that  of  the  Chinaman,  yet 
he  cuts  his  hair  short  and  wears  an  American  dress,  and  you  never  see 
one  of  them  in  the  street  stoned  or  hooted  at.  I  think  a  great  deal  of 
.the  prejudice  against  the  Chinese  arises  upon  that  ground.  If  the  Chi- 
nese would  dress  as  we  do,  and  mingle  freely  with  our  people,  and  if 
they  had  not  been  driven  into  a  corner  by  themselves,  as  they  are,  for 
protection,  they  might  become  homogeneous,  and  become  citizens.  Upon 
that  subject  I  have  hardly  formed  a  determined  opinion  of  my  own.  I 
have  thought  on  the  subject;  but  I  consider  it  a  very  delicate  question, 
and  one  of  that  nature  which  requires  the  reflection  of  persons  of  more 
experience  than  I  have  had,  and  more  observation  than  I  have  given  to 
the  matter. 

Q.  What  is  your  observation  in  regard  to  their  intelligence? — A.  They 
are  very  bright  and  intelligent  as  workmen,  as  much  so  as  anybody. 

Q.  In  business  how  are  they? — A.  In  business  I  think  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly sharp  as  tradesmen.  In  fact  they  have  the  reputation  with 
all  who  have  known  them  in  China,  with  whom  I  have  talked,  and  by 
all  who  deal  with  them  here,  as  being  sharp  men  of  business,  but 
true  to  their  obligations.  Mr.  Otis  had  transactions  with  hundreds  of 
Chinese  merchants  in  this  city,  and  he  told  me  that  in  all  the  transac- 
tions he  had  had  with  them  he  had  yet  to  fiud  the  first  Chinaman  who 
violated  any  pledge  or  promise  of  any  kind.  They  keep  their  obli- 
gations, he  said,  with  most  remarkable  exactness. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  them  intellectually  capable  of  comprehending  our 
institutions  ?— A.  I  am  hardly  able  to  answer  the  question,  not  hav- 
ing had  sufficient  intercourse  with  them. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  Have  you  examined  the  statistics  taken  from  the  Commercial  Her- 
ald and  from  the  Alta's  report  for  nine  months  of  this  year  of  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  passengers  by  sea  and  by  rail? — A.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  correctness  of  those  statistics,  because  I  have  not 
examined  them ;  but  I  have  here  the  number  of  arrivals  of  passen- 
gers over  departures  for  six  years  to  1875,  being  .212,000.     That  in- 
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eludes,  I  suppose,  Chinese  and  all.     There  was  a  gain  in  1875  of  -14,937, 
and  by  sea  of  21,000;  that  is,  whites  and  Chinese. 
Q.  A  gain  of  05,000  in  the  year  1875  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Brooks: 

Q.  Are  there  any  more  of  the  printed  questions  of  the  committee  that 
you  wish  to  make  remarks  upon  ? — A.  1  should  like  to  answer  this 
question;  u  Do  the  Chinese  prevent  the  immigration  of  white  labor 
to  this  coast  from  Europe  and  from  the  Eastern  States?"  I  have  seen 
it  stated,  but  am  not  able  to  form  any  opinion  upon  that  subject  myself, 
that  the  prices  of  labor  East  are  less  than  the  prices  paid  to  Chinese 
labor  here.  Consequently  1  cannot  understand  that  the  Chinese  labor 
in  this  State  would  prevent  the  influx  of  eastern  labor. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  immigration  from  the  East  of  the  white  popula- 
tion for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  has  it  been  on  the  increase  or  on  the 
decrease? — A.  Very  much  ou  the  increase  since  the  completion  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  completion  of  the  railroad  down 
the  San  Joaquin  and  the  Salinas  Plains,  and  to  Los  Angeles? — A.  I 
have  not  traveled  over  the  road,  but  by  general  reputation  1  know  it  has 
largely  settled  up  that  country,  and  has  brought  a  great  many  farms 
into  operation,  and  introduced  a  great  many  families  there. 

Q.  During  these  last  years  in  which  the  Chinese  immigration  has  in- 
creased, has  it  kept  pace  in  increase  with  the  white  population  ? — A.  In 
its  proportion  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  presume  that  it  has.  I  presume  that  was  the  case  un- 
til this  last  season.  Up  to  the  present  season,  from  the  best  of  my  rec- 
ollection, the  Chinese  immigration  has  increased  in  the  last  three  years ; 
that  is,  the  arrivals  over  and  above  the  departures  have  been  greater 
thau  any  previous  years,  just  as  the  white  immigration  has  been  greater 
than  it  ever  h;is  been  before. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  facility  of  obtaining  white  serv- 
ants to  go  into  the  country? — A.  I  know  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  mat- 
ter. I  am  told  by  those  who  reside  in  the  couutry  permanently,  or  at 
specific  seasons  of  the  year,  th;?t  they  find  very  great  difficulty  in  finding 
domestic  servants  who  are  willing  to  go  to  the  country. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  that  yourself? — A.  I  have  not,  be- 
cause I  have  not  had  my  family  living  iu  the  country  where  the  employ- 
ment of  domestics  was  required. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  You  think  that  immigration  to  a  country  like  California  is  gov- 
erned by  the  supply  and  demand  of  labor  entirely  ? — A.  Not  entirely; 
in  California  somewhat  by  the  facilities  and  the  expense  of  getting 
here. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  attraction  of  our  unoccupied  country, 
our  broad  domain  and  our  climate,  our  peculiar  productions  and  fertil- 
ities, is  calculated  to  bring  a  larger  supply  of  labor  than  the  immedi- 
ate demand  for  it? — A.  It  might  for  a  season;  but  whenever  laborers 
find  they  cannot  get  employment,  although  attracted  by  a  fine  climate, 
we  are  a  people  of  correspondence,  and  they  inform  friends  and  rela- 
tives and  kindred  at  home  of  the  difficulties  of  getting  employment, 
and  that  will  very  soon  stop  an  increase  of  immigration. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  cost  of  coming  here;  you  have  also  spoken  of 
the  unlimited  numbers  of  population  in  China,  supposed  to  be,  for  the 
purposes   of  this  interrogatory,  about  four  hundred    million   Chinese 
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against  about  forty  millions  of  our  own  people.  Do  you  know  what  is 
really  the  cost  of  passage-money  from  the  port  of  Hong-Kong  to  the 
port  of  San  Francisco? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  fact  that  it  has  been  as  low  as  $12 
during  the  times  of  steamship  rivalry? — A.  I  know  there  has  been  a 
very  great  variation  in  the  price  at  different  times.  When  vessels 
were  bound  here  for  wheat,  coming  en  route  from  Liverpool  to  China, 
and  thence  here,  having  no  cargoes  to  this  port,  or  but  a  small  cargo, 
probably  they  have  taken  Chinamen  at  lower  rates  than  sailing-vessels. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  general  passage  on  a  vessel  from  Hong 
Kong  to  San  Francisco  is  $30  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  know  that  generally  it  is  about  that  ? — A.  I  should  suppose  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  price  of  transportation  of  an  immigrant 
from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  is  about  sixty-five  dollars  ? — A.  Not  so 
much,  I  guess,  from  Chicago. 

Q.  First  class,  $112,  besides  sleeping-cars;  second  class,  $65? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  or  rather  $60  for  immigrants  from  Chicago. 

Q.  Then  if  it  costs  $60  to  come  from  Chicago,  which  is  a  central 
place  of  our  country,  and  only  $30  to  come  from  Hong  Kong,  is  not  the 
inducement  of  passage-money  much  stronger  for  the  Chinese  than  it  is 
for  our  own  people,  and  are  not  the  possibilities  of  immigration  greater 
from  China  than  from  the  East? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  true 
necessarily.  The  Chinaman  comes  here  to  get  work  in  the  harvest  sea- 
son chiefly,  and  I  do  not  suppose  he  has  a  certainty  of  employment. 
We  know  they  go  back  ;  we  see  by  the  statistics  that  almost  as  many 
go  back  as  come  here. 

Q.  Is  there  not  this  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  immigrants, 
that  the  Chinese  come  here  to  get  summer  employment  and  go  back  ? — 
A.  Many  Chinese  come  here  and  get  summer  employment,  and  then  go 
back. 

Q.  What  is  the  rule  in  reference  to  the  immigrant  who  comes  from 
east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  t — A.  He  comes  here  to  remain. 

Q.  And  to  become  a  permanent  citizen  ? — A.  He  does,  and  in  that 
respect  he  is  more  desirable  than  the  Chinese.  I  have  always  considered 
that  a  white  immigrant,  all  thiugs  else  being  considered,  is  far  better 
for  us  than  a  Chinese  immigrant. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  number  of  Chinese  returning  as  about  one-third 
those  who  come  here.  I  think  your  figures  show  that,  and  I  believe 
that  is  about  the  fact.  About  one-third  return  of  those  who  come ; 
they  come  and  go  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  also  spoke  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  marine  ton- 
nage of  the  world  accommodating  this  immigration.  The  cost  of  the 
passage,  then,  being  $30,  and  the  capacity  of  a  first-class  clipper-ship, 
we  will  say,  being  1,200  passengers,  (it  varies  from  ten  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred,) a  single  cargo  would  produce  in  passage-money  $36,000,  would 
it  not,  at  $30  each,  there  being  1,200  passengers  ? — A.  At  that  rate, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  not  that  ship  make  two  passages  in  a  year  ? — A.  I  sup- 
pose so. 

Q.  Then  that  would  be  twice  $36,000  ?  The  ship  would  carry  back, 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  $12,000,  would  it  not? — A.  Eight  hundred. 

Q.  They  obtain  $36,000  for  a  single  passage  of  the  ship,  and  the  re- 
turn of  that  ship  would  carry  back  one-third  as  much,  or  $12,000  in 
emigrant  passage-money  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  amount  to  $48,000  to  that  ship  coming  and  going  ? — A. 
It  would. 
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Q.  Suppose  that  ship  makes  two  trips  a  year;  that  would  be  twice 
that  amount ;  in  other  words,  $90,000  passage-money  for  the  two  voy- 
ages of  the  year  °? — A.  No,  it  would  not. 

Q.  Why  not?  ltegarding  the  expenses  of  thatf  passage,  do  not  the 
Chinese  supply  themselves  on  board  the  emigrant-ship? — A.  I  do  not 
know  how  that  is. 

Q.  You  would  not  be  surprised  if  I  state  it  to  be  the  fact  that  they 
do  cook  and  supply  their  own  rice  and  food  on  the  voyage? — A.  J 
would  not  question  it  at  all. 

Q.  Then  the  ship  would  make  gross,  $90,000  ;  the  net,  of  course,  would 
be  the  sum  remaining  after  deducting  its  expenses"? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  an  inducement  for  the  merchant-marine  to  engage 
in  that  trade  ? — A.  Yres,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  supply  of  ships  is  practically  unlimited  if  they  could  get 
that  employment  "? — A.  There  could  be  ships  built  to  pursue  that  trade, 
I  suppose. 

Q.  Are  there  not  ships  existing  now,  taking  the  navies  of  the  world  ? 
— A.  Taking  them  from  all  other  branches  and  fields  of  commerce,  and 
stopping  the  commerce  of  other  portions  of  the  world  to  enter  into  this 
grand  movement  of  Chinese,  I  suppose  it  could  be  done. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  real  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  bringing 
millions  of  Chinese  to  the  coast  of  California1? — A.  Yes;  the  millions 
there  is  practically  a  difficulty,  I  believe. 

Q.  Then  say  hundreds  of  thousands  °? — A.  You  can  figure  it  up;  the 
ships  making  two  trips  a  year  and  bringing  1,200  passengers,  which,  I 
think,  is  a  very  large  average  to  bring  Chinamen  here  over  the  hot  seas ; 
I  think  1,000  would  be  extreme,  but  giving  1,200  for  a  ship's  voyage 
twice  a  year,  that  is  2,400 ;  it  would  take  10  ships  to  bring  100,000  in 
a  year,  and  it  would  take  400  ships  to  bring  a  million  iu  a  year. 

Q.  In  other  words,  then,  400  ships  would  bring  as  much  population 
from  China  here  as  we  have  now  upon  our  coast  of  white  people  f — A. 
It  is  a  possibility  ;  it  could  be  done.  If  you  had  400  ships  at  jour  dis- 
posal, and  a  million  Chinamen  ready  to  come,  you  could  get  them  here  ; 
that  is,  if  you  were  moving  an  army  of  a  million  of  men  you  might  pos- 
sibly, with  great  effort,  perform  that  operation  ;  but  1  consider  that 
those  Chinamen  would  not  come  here  without  an  inducement  to  come; 
and  I  so  stated. 

Q.  You  stated  that  Chinese  immigration  is  beneficial  in  your  opinion, 
because  it  furnishes  additional  labor  to  whites"?— A.  Yes,  sir;  it  opens 
the  fields  of  labor  here  in  the  State. 

Q.  In  that  connection  you  stated  that  our  railroads  would  not  have 
been  built  without  the  Chinese  ? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  whether  the  road  from  Omaha  to  Ogden  was  built  by  white  or 
Chinese  labor? — A.  It  was  built  by  white  labor. 

Q.  Might  not  the  road  from  Ogden  to  San  Francisco  have  been  built 
by  white  labor ! — A.  It  might  have  been  built  by  the  Union  Pacific 
people  after  they  got  to  Ogden.  They  might  have  gone  on  with  their 
road  with  white  labor  until  they  got  to  San  Francisco,  but  it  could  not 
have  been  done  by  white  labor  lrom  this  State. 

Q.  How  much  longer  would  the  transcontinental  road  have  been 
deferred  in  its  construction  without  Chinese  labor  ? — A.  That  is  a  difficult 
question.  If  there  had  been  no  rivalry,  the  Union  Pacific  might  have 
been  years  longer  in  building  their  road. 

Q.  Do  you  not  kuow  that  during  the  construction  of  that  road  it  was 
a  subject-matter  of  complaint  that  this  great,  rich  corporation,  with  its 
hundred  millions  of  subsidy,  would  not  employ  white  labor,  but  that 
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they  employed  Chinese  labor  because  it  could  be  had  cheaper1?— A.  It 
is  possible  that  there  might  have  been  complaint  of  that  kind.  There 
always  has  been  complaint  here  on  account  of  the  employment  of  Chi- 
nese labor. 

Q.  The  railroads  throughout  Americahave  been  built  by  whitelabor  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  also  in  Europe? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  has  never  been  any 
part  of  the  world  where  the  wages  of  white  labor  were  so  high  as  in 
California.  The  high  price  of  labor  here  makes  the  doiug  of  ma 
things  impracticable  which  we  could  otherwise  do. 

Q.  You  know  that  there  was  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  white  labor 
to  be  employed  by  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad,  but  that  they  would  not 
employ  it  because  white  labor  was  too  expensive? — A.  I  do  not  think 
that  was  the  case.  There  may  have  been  individual  instances  of  de-  • 
mand,  and  there  may  have  been  white  labor  that  could  have  been  ob- 
tained. I  am  not  able  to  answer  the  question  as  to  whether  they  could 
have  got  the  thousands  of  laborers  that  were  required. 

Q.  There  were  only  about  ten  thousand  Chinamen  employed  at  that 
time? — A.  At  that  time  our  population  was  much  more  sparse  than  it  is 
now. 

Q.  Do  you  doubt  that  with  au  ordinary  effort  aud  the  payment  of 
reasonable  prices  there  might  not  have  been  ten  thousand  white  laborers 
obtained  in  California? — A.  At  the  payment  of  sufficient  prices  they 
could  have  obtained  ten  thousand  to  do  anything. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  they  would  have  been  justified  in  paying  suffi- 
cient prices  from  the  subsidies  they  got  from  the  General  Government 
and  the  endowment  of  lands  made  by  this  State? — A.  I  am  not  at  all 
endeavoring  to  defend  the  Central  Pacific  Company  for  not  employing 
white  men. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  about  that  period  in  California  the  placer- 
mines  were  being  worked  out;  that  there  was  a  change  of  labor,  and 
many  laborers  who  had  been  in  the  mines  were  seeking  employment 
elsewhere,  and  would  have  accepted  work  on  the  Pacific  Eailroad,  if  it 
had  been  given  them  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it ;  it  might 
or  it  might  not  have  been  the  case. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  calculation  ?  If  you  have  not,  I  wish 
you  would  make  it  here.  Take  the  bonus  given  by  San  Francisco,  Pla- 
cer County,  Sacramento  County,  and  our  domestic  subsidies  to  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Eailroad,  v/ould  it  not  have  more  than  paid  the  whole  labor 
they  performed  on  their  road  ? — A.  I  would  be  utterly  unable  to  an- 
swer that  question.  Governor  Stanford  is  in  the  city,  and  can  give  you 
all  those  facts. 

Q.  We  are  obtaining  opinions  now,  as  well  as  facts.  Is  it  not  a  fact, 
in  your  opinion,  that  the  railroad  could  have  been  built  just  as  expedi- 
tiously with  white  labor  as  with  Chinese  labor,  and  that  the  only  differ- 
ence really  would  have  been  the  surplus  wealth  left  to  the  five 
gentlemen  who  built  that  road — that  they  would  have  been  a  little  less 
rich  ? — A.  I  have  only  such  opinions  on  that  subject  as  I  have  probably 
derived  from  the  railroad  people,  and  from  what  has  been  published  by 
them  as  facts.  I  know  it  has  been  stated,  and  I  think  it  is  the  fact, 
that  during  the  construction  of  that  railroad,  the  Central  Pacific  Eail- 
road people  were  very  short  of  money ;  indeed,  they  came  very  near 
being  bankrupt  while  the  road  was  in  the  course  of  construction. 

Q.  Before  they  started,  what  was  their  condition  ?— A.  Before  they 
started  they  were  men  of  moderate  means,  and  had,  probably,  only 
$100,000  or  $200,000  among  them. 
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Q.  Tbe  whole  company  ? — A.  Yes.  But  I  have  also  understood  that 
during  the  construction  of  that  road  with  the  subsidies  they  got,  and 
bonds,  converting  them  into  money  at  the  low  rates  at  that  time,  it 
would  have  been  a  very  sharp  effort  with  them  to  have  constructed  the 
toad  without  the  cheap  labor  which  they  had  at  hand.  Their  profits 
and  advantages  came  to  them  afterward  in  the  increased  value  of  the 
bonds  and  in  the  business  of  the  road  ;  but  I  do  not  think  at  that  time 
they  had  the  money,  nor  would  it  have  been  possible  for  them  to  hav*e 
paid  labor  at  advanced  prices.  They  hypothecated  many  bonds  and 
(borrowed  money  on  them. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  corporation,  and  each  individual  member 
of  the  corporation,  is  now  enormously  rich  f — A.  It  is  so  said,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  true. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  not  be  better  for  the  State  if  part  of  that 
enormous  wealth  had  gone  to  the  labor  of  6he  nation  ? — A.  It  would. 
It  is  always  better  that  wealth  should  be  distributed  among  the  many. 

Q.  Then,  if  the  road  had  been  built  by  white  labor  instead  of  Chinese 
labor,  what,  iu  your  opinion,  would  have  been  the  effect  upon  the  State? 
Would  it  have  brought  to  us  a  large  amount  of  adult  white  working 
people,  who  would  have  become  the  heads  of  families?— A.  The  rail- 
road has  brought  to  us  a  large  amount  of  white  labor. 

Q.  If  instead  of  10,000  Chinese  laborers  we  should  have  had  10,000 
white  laborers,  what  would  have  been  the  effect  upon  the  State  '?—  A. 
They  would  not  have  been  brought  here  if  they  were  already  iu  the 
State,  as  you  thought  they  were. 

Q.  That  was  one  hypothesis.  The  Senator  suggested  that  by  multi- 
plying labor  you  would  have  increased  it  and  induced  others  to  come. — 
A.  You  would  have  induced  others  to  come  in  the  same  way  that  we 
had  always  done  ;  but  you  must  remember  that  the  cost  of  a  laborer 
getting  to  California  in  those  days,  before  the  railroad  was  built,  was  a 
great  consideration.  He  had  to  come  across  the  isthmus,  or  by  the 
slow,  dragging  process  of  crossing  the  plains  with  his  ox-team.  That  is 
one  reason  why  labor  was  high  here.  There  was  no  rivalry  among 
those  who  were  here,  and  it  cost  so  much  to  bring  it  here. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  of  importing  a  ship-load  of  emigrants 
by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  per  capita,  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco,  by  the  isthmus,  was  at  that  time  f— A.  I  suppose  it  was 
a  hundred  and  odd  dollars. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  immigrants  were  brought  often,  owing  to 
the  competition  between  the  Nicaragua  route  and  the  other,  at  $10, 
previous  to  building  the  road  and  at  the  time  it  was  being  built?— A. 
During  the  early  days  there  was  competition,  but  at  that  time  I  do  not 
know  how  it  was. 

Q.  The  cost  of  a  first-class  passage  was  about  $L0Q  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  was. 

Q.  And  if  there  had  been  a  demand  for  a  large  class  of  immigrants, 
could  not  a  thousand  have  been  brought  for  $40  per  capita  ?— A.  I  do 
not  think  so. 

Q.  Were  they  not  brought  at  that  rate  by  the  Nicaragua  line f— A.  I 
do  not  think  they  ever  were,  except  during  times  of  rivalry;  not  during 
the  construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad. 

Q.  Could  they  not  have  been  brought  for  a  little  more  than  that,  say 
§00  i — A.  I  do  not  think  there  ever  was  a  time  when  immigrants  could 
have  been  brought  by  Panama,  not  considering  questions  of  rivalry  and 
momentary  competition,  short  of  $75  apiece,  as  I  am  informed. 

Q.  You  "think  for  $75  apiece  they  might  have  been  brought  here  ! — 
A.  They  might  have  been  brought  here  for  that  sum. 
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Q.  Suppose  the  American  emigrant  wbo  came  here  for  a  permanenl 
Lome  and  permanent  business  had  to  pay  $75  passage-money,  could  he 
not  as  well  afford  it  as  the  Chinaman  to  pay  $30  to  come  for  three 
months'  work  ?  You  have  stated  that  the  Chinamen  come  here  to  gel 
employment  three  months  in  the  year. — A.  I  said  that  six  months  in  the 
year  the  flow  of  the  Chinamen  is  this  way,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  it  1 
the  other  way. 

Q.  The  time  for  their  greatest  demand  is  in  harvest  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  gives  them  three  months  of  reliable  employment? — A.  It  i 
the  period  of  greatest  demand.  There  is  employment  during  the  whole 
summer-season  in  the  various  branches  of  industry,  gathering  fruits,  &c 

Q.  You  think  Chinese  immigration  has  added  to  the  wealth  of  thl 
State?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  We  admit  that.  Then  you  say  that  the  question,  as  you  have  dis 
cussed  it,  is  the  material  question  ? — A.  Entirely. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  whole  length,  breadth,  scope,  depth,  and  thickness  01 
your  argument  that  it  contributes  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  ?— A.  Te 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  coun 
try. 

Q.  Have  you  considered,  or  do  you  consider  in  your  answer  here,  th( 
effect  upon  the  morals,  the  civilization,  or  the  future  political  welfare  o 
the  country  ? — A.  I  have  not  taken  that  into  consideration.  I  have  noi 
answered  that  question. 

Q.  You  confine  yourself,  then,  in  your  remarks  to  the  mere  fact  thai 
the  introduction  of  Chinese  immigration  makes  more  money  ? — A.  II 
makes  the  country  richer,  and  makes  the  poorer  classes  more  comforta 
ble  and  richer. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  rich  richer  ane: 
the  poor  poorer,  as  a  rule? — A.  I  do  not.  If  I  thought  that,  I  shonk 
be  very  much  averse  to  speaking  in  favor  of  the  immigration  of  such  i 
people  to  any  extent  whatever. 

Q.  Taking  the  various  large  enterprises,  as  the  railroads;  the  railroac 
proprietors  have  gotten  very  rich,  and  the  Chinese  labor  is  an  elemenl 
of  that  wealth,  is  it  not? — A.  Not  entirely. 

Q.  It  is  an  element  of  their  wealth ;  I  do  not  say  entirely  so  ? — A.  ] 
consider  that  it  has  produced  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  wealth  o; 
the  rich. 

Q.  The  reclamation  of  tule-lands  can  be  better  done  with  Chinese  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  does  that  benefit  first  inure,  to  the  stockholders  or  pro 
jectors  of  such  enterprises? — A.  The  benefits  pass  through  them,  ol 
course,  to  the  masses;  but  all  are  benefited  by  the  increased  productioc 
and  cheapened  food  which  is  derived  from  that  reclamation. 

Q.  To  come,#then,  to  the  shoe-shop  and  the  boot  manufactories ;  Chi 
.nese  labor  makes  the  manufacturer  of  boots  richer,  does  it  not,  by  enab- 
ling him  to  compete  with  Massachusetts  industries  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
how  far  it  may  make  him  richer ;  the  business  pays,  or  he  would  not  con 
duct  it. 

Q.  The  competition,  then,  of  Chinese  cheap  labor  in  the  boot  and  shot 
trade  comes  in  competition  and  rivalry  with  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  o 
Massachusetts,  does  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that,  if  you  regard  Massachusetts  as  part  of  our  nation,  and  en 
titled  to  the  same  immunity  from  unfriendly  cheap  labor,  the  Chinese 
labor  would  be  injurious  to  the  labor  of  Massachusetts? — A.  It  woulc: 
lessen  the  demand  in  Massachusetts  for  that  article,  because  it  woulc 
cut  off  one  of  their  articles  of  export. 
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Q.  Would  it  not  lessen  the  demand  for  labor  in  Massachusetts'! — A. 
It  would  fail  to  increase  the  demand  for  labor  to  the  extent  that  Cali- 
fornia was  a  customer. 

Q.  Then  if  in  the  whole  United  States  of  America  there  are  one  hun- 
dred thousand  shoemakers,  and  we  should  import  one  hundred  thousand 
Chinese  shoemakers  to  take  that  labor,  would  or  would  not  the  Chi- 
nese shoemakers  injure  the  white  labor? — A.  Of  the  one  hundred 
thousand  white  laborers? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  take  it  it  would  do  that,  but  it  would  benefit  the  forty 
millions  of  people  who  wear  shoes. 

Q.  I  am  asking  what  would  be  the  direct  effect  upon  the  white  shoe- 
makers. If  there  were  one  hundred  thousand  white  shoemakers  here, 
and  one  hundred  thousand  Chinese  shoemakers  could  be  brought  to  do 
their  work  at  a  less  price,  it  would  drive  the  white  laborers  out  of  em- 
ployment?— A.  Undoubtedly,  if  that  were  a  practical  thing  to  be  doue. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  woolen  garments,  if  there  are  a 
hundred  thousand  white  manufacturers  engaged  in  that  trade  and  their 
place  was  supplied  by  Chinese  labor,  would  it  also  affect  them  in  the 
same  way? — A.  It  would;  and  it  would  also  affect  the  demand  from 
Europe,  or  anybody  in  the  world  who  manufactured  woolen  goods. 

Q.  If  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  white  people  who 
manufacture  cigars  in  the  country,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and 
if  the  same  number  of  Chinese  would  come  in  and  do  their  work  at  less 
price  and  as  well,  would  it  not  drive  them  out  of  employment? — A.  If 
you  put  the  question  ouly  with  reference  to  that  one  fact,  of  course  ;  but 
you  assume  that  a  Chinaman  should  be  put  in  every  branch  of  trade  and 
industry  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  I  am  not  assuming  anything. — A.  It  is  the  same  thing. 

Q.  If  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousaud  white  men  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cigars,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Chinese  la- 
borers come  here  and  manufacture  them,  what  is  the  effect  upon  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  whites? — A.  I  will  auswer  that  by  saying 
simply  that  if  by  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labor  the  eff  ct  would  be 
to  cheapen  the  manufacture  and  there  would  be  no  increased  demand 
for  the  article  made,  and  none  were  to  be  made  but  what  just  so  many 
laborers  could  do,  the  Chinese  might,  of  course,  push  aside  the  laborer 
who  was  getting  a  higher  rate  in  making  that  commodity;  but  if  by  a 
little  lessening  of  the  price  the  demand  for  the  article  is  doubled,  so  that 
there  is  work  for  all  the  labor  that  existed  before  as  well  as  for  the  new- 
comer, I  do  not  see  that  it  would  push  white  labor  away.  We  find  an 
increased  demand  existing  always  as  the  price  of  a  commodity  is  lessened. 
The  same  result  is  observable  in  regard  to  sewing-machines. 

Q.  If  from  the  source  from  which  150,000  Chinese  were  imported  to 
compete  with  150,000  whites,  iuexhaustive  to  the  exteut  of  400,000,000, 
of  which  100,000,000  are  adult  laborers,  would  they  not  come  in  as  fast 
as  the  increased  consumption  would  demand  labor,  and  would  they  uot 
control  the  labor-market  in  respect  to  making  cigars? — A.  If  all  things 
else  were  to  stand  still,  if  the  population  of  the  United  States  were  not 
also  to  increase  in  its  proportion,  and  we  were  to  bring  in  Chinamen  to 
the  country,  and  commerce  was  to  furnish  all  the  facilities,  and  if  all 
things  were  practicable  that  you  have  suggested,  the  Chinese  might  be- 
come a  xery  powerful  element  in  weakening  the  fields  of  labor  to  other 
men ;  but  1  look  at  the  thing  in  the  light  of  the  questions  you  put,  as 
being  surrounded  with  so  many  impracticable  ideas  that  I  cannot  see 
the  conclusions  and  results  from  it  in  the  same  light  that  you  do. 

Q.  If  there  are  1,000,000  white  people  out  of  our  40,000,000  people 
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who  are  laborers  iu  the  sense  of  working  with  their  hands  and  unskilled 
laborers,  would  or  would  not  the  introduction  of  1,000,000  of  Chinese 
labor  be  a  serious  blow  to  their  comfort  and  prosperity? — A.  It  is  a 
question  whether  it  would,  whether  the  million  Chinamen  coming  in 
might  not  open  new  avenues  of  labor,  so  that  this  million  and  another 
million  of  white  men  would  find  employment. 

Q.  Then  this  million  displaced  would  be  compelled  to  seek  new  aven- 
ues for  employment  ? — A.  Any  that  were  displaced  would  necessarily 
seek  new  avenues  of  employment. 

Q.  Then  what  effect  wouid  it  have  upon  those  men  who  had  attained 
middle  age,  or  passed  middle  age,  to  drive  them  from  their  employment 
and  drive  them  to  the  learning  of  a  new  trade? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Would  it  or  would  it  not,  in  your  opinion,  be  disastrous  to  them? — A. 
I  could  not  answer  that  question  ;  it  is  hypothesis  entirely. 

Q.  All  things  then  being  equal,  which  do  you  prefer  to  see  advanced 
in  material  prosperity  as  well  as  in  morals  and  civilization,  the  white 
race  or  the  Chinese  race  % — A.  The  white  race. 

Q.  If  you  thought,  then,  the  Chinese  would  be  hurtful  by  their  immi- 
gration, you  would  be  in  favor  of  having  that  immigration  restrained  ? — 
A.  I  would  consider  it  our  duty  to  ourselves  in  that  case  to  do  so. 

By  Senator  Satjg-ent  : 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  avenues  for  white  employment  that  the  railroad 
furnishes  in  its  operation,  I  believe? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  the  railroad,  iu  addition  to  employing  Chinese  as  it  now 
does  to  repair  their  road  and  keep  up  the  road-bed,  to  relay  the  ties  or 
rails  if  they  get  out  of  order,  should  also  employ  the  Chinamen  to  load 
and  unload  their  cars,  which  they  may  be  doing  now  for  aught  I  kuow 
to  act  as  brakesmen,  to  fill  all  the  places  of  labor  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  railroading,  what  effect  would  that  have  upon  the  two  or 
three  thousand  white  men,  probably,  who  are  now  employed  in  that  ca- 
pacity ?  Would  it  compel  them  to  seek  other  avenues  of  employment, 
and  would  Chinese  labor  then  be  the  blessing  to  white  labor  that  you 
have  stated  it  to  be? — A.  If  the  railroad  company  were  to  substitute  a 
Chinaman  for  any  one  white  man  who  is  now  in  its  employment,  it  would 
not  be  beneficial  to  that  one  white  man  by  any  means. 

Q.  Is  it  beneficial  to  society  or  injurious  that  a  laborer  should  be  de- 
prived of  work  ? — A.  Simply  to  diminish  labor  and  turn  a  man  out  of 
work  is  uot  beneficial  to  society. 

Q.  What  is  to  prevent  the  railroad  company  from  employing  Chinese 
as  their  brakesmen,  in  loadiYig  and  unloading  cars,  and  in  performing 
all  the  labor  about  the  road  that  does  not  require  a  very  high  order  of 
intelligence;  as,  for  instance,  the  conductors? — A..  The  conductors  do 
require  considerable  intelligence,  and  they  are  a  class  of  people  that  I 
do  not  think  a  Chinaman  would  be  very  apt  to  be  substituted  for.  There 
may  be  branches  of  work  on  the  railroad  which  the  railroad  company, 
if  they  choose,  might  substitute  Chinese  labor  for.  I  do  not  know  what 
branches  they  are. 

Q.  If  that  work  is  very  considerable,  it  would  so  far  lessen  the  benefit 
to  white  labor  which  you  state  flows  from  the  railroad  ? — A.  To  that 
extent. 

Q.  Do  you  not  consider,  then,  on  the  same  principle,  that  where  in  any 
field  now  occupied  by  white  labor  a  Chinaman  is  substituted,  it  is  so  far 
an  injury  to  white  labor,  just  as  it  would  be  on  that  railroad? — A.  In  the 
individual  case  it  may  be  an  injury,  but  I  speak  rather  of  the  general 
result. 
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Q.  Society  is  made  up  of  individual  caws.  The  theory  of  the  law  is 
thatif  an  individual  is  injured,  society  is  injured. — A.  At  the  same  time 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  is  a  principle  that  governs  as 
well  :  and  sometimes  many  have  to  sutler  inconvenience  lor  the  benefit  of 
the  whole. 

Q.  You  consider  that  a  benefit  to  the  greatest  number  is  obtained  by 
weeding  out  white  men  from  the  railroad  and  putting  in  Chinamen  ! — 
A.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  Suppose  that  a  shoe-factory  in  this  town  is  employing  five  hundred 
white  men,  as  was  the  ease  for  a  year  or  two,  those  men  supporting  their 
families,  &e.,  and  the  employers  discharged  those  men  ami  cast  them  on 
the  street,  and  employed  in  their  stead  Chinamen,  wonld  that  be  an  in- 
jury to  those  discharged  ? — A.  Of  course,  so  far  as  a  Chinaman  displaces 
a  white  man  who  now  has  work  it  is  a  disadvantage  and  an  incovenience 
to  the  individual  man.  The  query  is  whether  the  many  are  not  benefited 
more  than  the  one  is  inconvenienced. 

Q.  Suppose  that,  instead  of  one  man  being  discharged  in  a  shoe-fac- 
tory, five  hundred  are  discharged,  and  that  from  another  shoe-factory 
five  hundred  are  discharged,  and  from  another  shoe-factory  five  hundred 
are  discharged,  from  a  soap-factory  twenty-five  men  are  discharged,  from 
a  tannery  one  hundred  men  are  discharged,  and  so  on  through  the  city, 
would  not  that  be  an  injury  to  the  community  at  large? — A.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  would  or  not.  The  advantage  to  the  million  of  popula- 
tion of  the  State  is  more  to  be  considered  than  the  advantage  to  any 
one  particular  class  of  laborers  in  the  community. 

Q.  If  in  the  various  branches  of  business  carried  on  in  this  city  the 
Chinaman  displaces  the  white  man,  you  say  that  would  not  be  an  in- 
jury to  the  State  ? — A.  Understand  me  ;  the  only  benefit  that  could  he 
deiivcd  to  the  people  of  the  State  would  be  in  the  lessened  cost  to  them 
of  the  articles  they  buy;  as,  for  instance,  boots  and  shoes,  or  blankets. 

Q.  Suppose  the  white  man  cannot  get  the  making  of  those  articles, 
and  wherever  he  turns  for  the  kind  of  labor  which  his  education  ren- 
ders him  most  capable  of  he  finds  the  Chinaman  fills  the  trade;  in  other 
words,  if  you  cheapen  flour,  for  instance,  you  may  make  it  impossible 
for  a  man  to  buy  it. — A.  If  every  avenue  of  labor  should  be  filled  with 
Chinese,  I  giant  you  would  do  a  very  great  injury. 

Q.  If  you  fiil  half  the  avenues  of  labor,  would  not  the  injury  be  half 
as  great  I — A.  I  could  not  answer  as  to  the  effect  of  that. 

Q.  Does  not  the  same  principle  apply  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  does. 

Q  So  you  think  half  of  the  avenues  of  labor  could  be  filled  without 
injury  ? — A.  I  do  not  say  whether  it  would  or  would  not  be  injurious. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  At  what  period  of  the  history  of  California,  from  your  tables,  was 
there  the  greatest  Chinese  immigration  1 — A.  I  can  only  answer  from 
the  table  computed  up  to  1873. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  How  far  does  that  table  go  back  ?— A.  To  1853. 

Q.  In  1852  the  number  was  twenty  thousand,  wdiich  was  the  greatest 
number  in  any  one  year  ? — A.  The  table  gives  the  arrivals  and  depart- 
ures from  1853  to  1873.  In  1854  there  were  10,000  ;  and  then  there  was 
no  larger  number  after  that.  In  1855  there  was  a  loss  of  Chinese  in 
the  State,  and  in  1850  the  arrivals  were  1,800-,  in  1857,  5,900;  the  nest 
year,  3  500;  the  next,  3,100;  and  the  next  there  were  3,000. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Are  you  giviDg  the  number  over  and  above  departures  ? — A.  I  am 
giving  the  arrivals.  Then  the  number  was  2,600  ;  in  1865,  3,000 ;  in 
1866,  2,1200 ;  in  1867,  4,200 ;  then  in  1868,  1869,  and  1870  the  arrivals 
were  11,000, 15,000,  and  11,000  ;  then  they  fell  off  to  5,000  again.  Those 
were  the  years  just  about  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad. 

Q.  What  were  the  departures  ?  I  want  to  get  at  the  years  when 
there  was  the  largest  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  ? — A.  The  | 
largest  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  of  late  years  was  in  1869, 
10,000.  In  1854  there  was  a  gain  of  13,754;  in  1869  there  was  a  gain  of 
10,000.  In  five  years  there  was  a  loss,  and  in  the  others  the  gain 
amounted  to  1,700,  4,800,  3,400,  700,  6,800,  and  then  that  year,  1869,  of 
10,000.  Then  in  1870  there  was  a  gain  of  6,800  ;  in  1871,  2,000;  in  1872, 
4,000,  and  in  1873,  first  quarter,  2,000. 

Q.  Could  we  ask  you  to  complete  your  tables  up  to  the  present  time, 
or  asnear  to  it  as  you  can  get  the  data?  Will  you  take  the  trouble  to 
do  that  ?— A.  I  will. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  Go  one  year  earlier,  if  you  can. — A.  I  went  as  far  back  as  I  could 
find  any  data. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Complete  your  tables  as  near  as  you  can  from  the  beginning,  say 
1849,  up  to  1876,  so  as  to  arrive  as  near  as  possible  at  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Chinese  who  have  come  here.  You  stated  in  your  testimony 
that  you  regarded  this  immigration  subject  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  the  increased  arrivals  or  the  dimi- 
nutions from  year  to  year  have  been  the  result  of  increased  demand  or 
want  of  demand  for  labor.  What  has  given  the  impetus  to  one  year 
over  another? — A.  Undoubtedly,  from  my  information,  it  has  been  caused 
by  the  requirements  of  labor  here.  In  the  years  of  1869  and  1870,  which 
were  the  years  of  the  completion  of  the  railroad,  there  was  the  largest 
immigration  and  the  largest  gain  of  the  immigrants  over  the  emigrants. 
I  think  that  the  demands  for  labor  that  have  existed  in  this  State  since 
then  during  the  building  of  other  railroads  by  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
Central  Pacific  have  caused  the  increase  of  immigration  from  China  I 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  We  were  in  a  state  of  civil  war,  were  we  not,  at  the  time  this  rail- 
road was  being  constructed? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  matter  of  history,  j 

Q,  We  could  not  very  well  have  got  10,000  laborers  from  the  East  at  i 
that  tinre  ? — A.  I  presume  there  would  have  been  much  greater  diffi- 
culty then  in  procuring  white  labor  than  during  ordinary  times. 

Q.  Most  of  the  questions  asked  you  have  been  supposed  questions.  I 
will  ask  you  if  you  ever  heard  of  500  or  250  men  being  discharged  here 
and  Chinese  put  in  their  places  in  any  occupation  ? — A.  I  have  no  cog- 
nizance of  any  such  fact. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  in  establishments  which  a  few  years  ago 
employed  large  numbers  of  white  men  they  now  employ  large  numbers 
of  Chinamen,  as,  for  instance,  in  cigar-making,  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes,  &c.  ? — A.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  formerly  what  cigars 
were  made  here  were  made  by  white  labor,  but  that  now  vast  quauti- 
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ties  are  made  by  Chinese  labor,  and  as  a  consequence  cigars  are  very 
much  cheaper. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  are  establishments  here  which  em- 
ployed white  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  which  now 
employ  Chinamen  % — A.  I  have  heard  so.  I  do  not  know  what  the  fact 
is,  but  I  presume  that  is  true. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Has  not  the  growth  of  this  manufacture  been  brought  about  by 
the  presence  of  Chinese  labor  ? — A.  I  think  it  has.  I  have  been  told  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  woolen-mills  that  they  never  could  have  carried 
on  the  manufacture  of  blankets  in  this  State  at  all  except  with  the  ad- 
vantages they  have  in  using  Chinese  labor. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  case  then,  altogether,  of  manufactories  having  sprung 
up  by  white  laborers  who  were  displaced  afterward  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chinese  labor  % — A.  No,  sir  ;  it  is  in  the  light  of  such  an  estab- 
lishment as  that  of  the  woolen  mills  that  I  make  the  remark  that  the 
introduction  of  Chinese  labor  is  beneficial  to  the  white  laborer  entirely — 
that  it  enables  the  white  men  of  California  to  get  blankets  at  a  reason- 
able price,  and  every  one  uses  them,  and  also  that  there  are  a  thousand 
avenues  of  labor  which  a  factory  furnishes  which  are  not  performed  by 
the  Chinese  :  all  the  manufacture  of  boxes  in  which  the  goods  go,  the 
drayage,  the  building  and  manufacture  of  machinery,  keeping  it  in  re- 
pair, the  distribution  of  goods  when  manufactured  on  the  railways  and 
steamers ;  there  are  a  thousand  avenues  of  business  and  trade  which 
follow  the  introduction  of  such  an  industry. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  box-factory  here  owned  and  operated  by 
Chinese  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  it.  I  should  not  be  surprised  at  that.  I 
know  a  great  many  Chinese  are  engaged  in  that  manufacture. 

Q.  If  the  Chinese  have  invaded  that  business,  how  long  will  it  be  be- 
fore they  absorb  it,  judging  by  our  experience  in  other  things  f — A.  I 
could  not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  the  tendency,  as  they  can  make  the  goods 
cheaper  ? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  absorb  the  business  if  they 
could  ;  they  absorb  all  industries  they  can. 

Q.  Then  why  should  they  not  continue  absorbing  until  that  avenue 
is  cut  off,  and  so  in  reference  to  other  industries  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
that  they  might  not  do  so. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 
Q.  Does  the  free  competition  in  labor  ever  injure  any  people  of  a  State 
which  is  not  overcrowded  by  population  ? — A.  I  do  not  see  myself  how 
it  does.  The  more  labor  there  is  the  greater  is  the  production  ;  and  the 
richer  we  become  as  a  people,  the  more  our  material  wealth  is  increased, 
the  less  taxes  we  must  pay  and  the  cheaper  we  get  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  and  we  have  a  thousand  and  one  advantages  which  come  to  the 
people  collaterally,  which  probably  they  do  not  reason  upon  nor  appre- 
ciate in  considering  the  Chinese  question. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  complete  your  tables  so  far  as  you 
can  in  regard  to  these  arrivals  and  departures.     Have  you  any  means 
of  ascertaining  the  number  of  Chinese  arriving  in  Oregon  or  other 
ports  ? — A.  No  j  I  have  not. 

34  o  i 
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Cornelius  B.  S.  Gibbs  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  this  State  f — Answer. 
Over  twenty-eight  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  ? — A.  An  adjuster  of  mariue  losses. 

Q.  Does  your  profession  bring  you  in  contact  with  the  Chinese  mer- 
chants of  this  city  and  State  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  what  your  experience  has  been  with  them  as 
men  of  business  and  men  of  integrity. — A.  As  men  of  business,  I  con- 
sider that  the  Chinese  merchants  are  fully  equal  to  our  merchants.  As 
men  of  integrity,  I  have  never  met  a  more  honorable,  high-minded,  cor- 
rect, and  truthful  set  of  men  than  the  Chinese  merchants  of  our  city.  I 
am  drawn  in  contact  with  people  from  all  nations,  all  the  merchants  of 
our  city,  in  our  adjustments.  I  have  never  had  a  case  where  the  Chi- 
nese have  attempted  to  undervalue  their  goods  or  bring  fictitious  claims 
into  the  adjustments. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Undervalue  or  overvalue  ? — A.  I  mean  undervalue.    You  see  in 
general  average  they  pay  on  the  market-value  of  the  goods  j  and  as 
they  make  the  goods  less  they  pay  less. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Your  business  is  connected  with  the  white  race — with  the  mer- 
chant class  here  ? — A.  There  is  not  a  merchant  in  this  place  with  whom 
we  do  not  have  business. 

Q.  How  do  the  white  merchants  compare  with  the  Chinese  1 — A.  A& 
a  class,  I  think  the  Chinese  are  more  honorable  than  other  nationalities, 
even  our  own. 

Q.  Are  those  with  whom  you  deal  generally  educated  scholars,  mathe- 
maticians % — A.  I  think  they  are  the  best  mathematicians  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life. 

Q.  They  are  good  business  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  fact,  they  are  the 
only  persons  who  will  go  through  an  adjustment  and  seem  to  understand  j 
it.  I  never  met  a  Chinaman  that  if  you  gave  him  any  figures  to  calcu-j 
late  he  could  not  calculate  it. 

Q.  Everything  being  equal  with  other  foreign  immigrants  of  this 
State,  if  the  Chinese  had  free  access  to  our  schools,  and  everything  were 
open  and  free  to  them  as  it  is  to  others,  what  kind  of  citizens  would  this 
class  make  with  which  you  come  in  contact? — A.  They  would  make 
good  citizens.  I  am  speaking  of  the  merchants. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  What  do  say  about  the  masses  ? — A.  I  have  never  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  masses. 

Q.  You  confine  your  remarks  simply  to  the  merchant  class? — A. 
Simply  to  the  merchant  class  of  the  city. 

Q.  I)o  you  know  what  proportion  that  bears  to  the  whole  number  of 
OhiueseJ — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Is  it  not  very  small  ? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is.  I  should  judge 
about  oneTfiftieth,  if  the  number  of  Chinese  here  is  a  hundred  thousand. 
I  do  not  think  there  are  over  two  thousand  Chinese  merchants  in  the 
city. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  here? — A.  Over  twenty-eight  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  of  an  adjuster  % — A.  Overj 
fifteen  years. 
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Q.  You  speak  of  their  general  character  for  integrity ;  you  say  they 
are  quite  equal  to  others? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  their  capacity  for  business,  too,  I  understand  you  ? — A. 
They  understand  it  thoroughly.  They  are  excellent  merchants.  They 
appear  to  be  educated  men. 

Q.  Do  they  understand  the  principles  of  insurance  ? — A.  They  do. 

Q.  Do  they  insure  liberally  ? — A.  That  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Do  they  insure  largely  ? — A.  That  I  cannot  say.  They  insure  in 
foreign  companies  and  in  the  corapauies  here,  and  I  make  up  the  ad- 
justments and  do  not  know  the  extent  of  their  insurance  at  all. 

Q.  You  have  no  general  knowledge  of  the  masses  of  the  Chinamen 
here  ? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Take  the  average  of  Chinese  merchants,  how  do  they  compare  with 
the  average  of  American  merchants  ? — A.  Favorably. 

Q.  Iu  all  respects  ? — A.  In  all  respects. 

Q.  Are  some  of  them  doing  a  large  business  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  their  losses  generally  adjusted  without  lawsuits? — A.  I  never 
had  a  lawsuit  with  them  or  never  had  a  ceinplaint  from  them  in  my 
life.  You  have  got  to  get  their  confidence  and  explain  to  them,  and 
they  generally  go  through  with  the  figuring  themselves.  They  can 
figure  very  fast  and  very  correctly,  and  when  they  are  convinced  every- 
thing is  right,  there  is  no  trouble.  There  is  no  class  of  people  that  pay 
up  as  quickly  as  the  Chinese.  On  Saturday  we  send  them  notice  that 
the  average  is  closed,  aud  on  Monday  by  ten  or  twelve  o'clock  all  the  cer- 
tificates are  paid.  I  have  had  fifty  and  sixty  thousaud  dollars  iu  a  case, 
and  they  would  come  straight  forward  and  pay  it  before  twelve  o'clock, 
while  we  have  to  send  around  to  the  other  merchants  a  mouth  and 
sometimes  two  months  before  we  get  it  all  from  them. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  distinguished  for  their  promptitude  in  busi- 
ness ? — A.  I  do. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Do  you  ever  visit  these  merchants  at  their  homes  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  their  houses  as  cleanly  as  the  houses  of  American  mer 
chants  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  smell  as  well? — A.  No,  they  do  not  smell  as  well. 

Q.  Why  not  ? — A.  Because  there  is  a  Chinese  scent  about  all  theu 
houses.    They  may  to  them  smell  as  well. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  where  some  of  these  Chinese  houses  that  are  an 
cleanly  as  our  merchants'  houses  are  situated? — A.  You  will  find  Chi- 
Long  aud  Qui-Nong-Chong. 

Q.  Where  does  Chi-Long  live  1 — A.  In  Sacramento  street. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  number  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Between  what  streets  does  he  live  ? — A.  Between  Kearney  and 
Montgomery,  I  think. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  name  ? — A.  Qui-Nong-Chong ;  but  I  think  his 
family  has  gone  to  China. 

Q.  Where  is  Qui-Nong-Chong? — A.  On  Sacramento  street,  between 
Dupont  and  Kearney. 

Q.  You  say  that  their  houses  are  as  cleanly  as  the  house  of  any  member 
of  the  firm  of  Macondray  &  Co.,  or  the  house  of  Mr.  Hecht,  or  of  any 
other  American  or  foreign  merchant  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  for  cleanliness  ; 
but  you  will  find  their  materials  aud  China  goods  around  them,  which 
give  the  place  a  scent  that  you  would  not  like. 

Q.  Are  their  accommodations  as  ample  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  their  sleeping  apartments  ? — A.  I  never  have. 
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Q.  How  do  you  know  that  their  sleeping  apartments  are  as  cleanly  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  their  sleeping  apartments.  I  do  not 
think  they  allow  any  wbite  persons  to  go  in  and  see  their  families.  I 
never  saw  a  Chinese  wife,  although  I  have  gone  to  their  houses  to  see 
the  merchants  in  relation  to  their  averages.  I  have  seen  their  children  ; 
but  I  never  saw  the  wife  of  one  of  them. 

Herman  Heynemann  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Question.  What  is  your  business  % — Answer.  A  merchant. 

Q.  How  long  haveyou  been  engaged  in  that  business  here? — A.  Fifteen 
years. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  your  business?— A.  I  am  engaged  in  im- 
porting goods  and  also  in  manufacturing  on  this  coast. 

Q.  What  character  of  manufacturing  % — A.  I  am  the  president  of  the 
Pioneer  Woolen  Factory  and  the  agent  of  the  Pacific  Jute  Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

Q.  How  long  haveyou  been  connected  with  these  institutions  % — A.  I 
am  the  originator  of  the  Pioneer  Woolen  Factory. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  are  your  manufactures  ? — A.  Woolen. 

Q.  Cloths  ? — A.  Cloths,  blankets,  flannels,  shawls,  yarns,  and  every- 
thing that  is  made  out  of  wool,  almost. 

Q.  Fine  cloths  ! — A.  Not  so  fine  as  the  French  cloth,  because  our  wool 
is  not  adapted  for  that ;  but  we  make  good  cloths. 
By  Mr.  Brooks: 

Q.  Have  you  a  general  acquaintance  with  manufactures  here  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  our  manufacturing  here  more  for  our  own  use  or  for  export  % — A. 
Entirely  for  our  own  use.  We  are  not  able  to  compete  with  Europe  yet 
so  as  to  export. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  our  manufactures  generally  as  to  magni- 
tude of  operations  f — A.  Very  limited.  I  believe  we  consume  about 
two  million  pounds  of  wool  here,  and  we  export  thirty-eight  million 
pounds. 

Q.  In  what  branches  of  manufacture  are  there  the  largest  institutions 
here  ?■— A.  In  money  value,  I  believe  the  largest  incorporations  of  in- 
dustries are  the  Pioneer  and  Mission  factories.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  they  have  invested  in  the  rolling-mills,  but  there  is  a  million  dol- 
lars now  invested  in  the  Mission  and  Pioneer  Woolen  Mills. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Those  are  your  mills  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Brooks: 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  other  manufactories  here,  generally, 
as  to  size  and  extent?— A.  I  could  not  answer  from  my  own  knowledge. 
I  do  not  know  any  as  large  as  ours.  The  Pacific  Uolling-Mill  is  the  only 
establishment  that  could  compare  at  all,  and  I  do  not  know  how  much 
sapital  there  is  invested  in  that. 

Q.  In  the  other  branches  are  there  any  other  large  manufactories  f — 
A.  Yes ;  latterly  shoe-factories  have  been  started  here. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  number  of  operatives  do  you  employ  ? — A.  In  the  two  mills, 
I  should  judge  that  we  employ  600. 
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By  Mr.  Brooks: 

Q.  Which  two  mills  ? — A.  The  Pioneer  and  Mission,  which  is  one  cor- 
poration. 

Q.  How  large  a  number  is  employed  in  any  one  shoe-factory  ? — A.  I 
do  not  know.    1  do  not  think  anything  like  that  number. 

Q.  As  to  the  general  character  applicable  to  all  the  manufactories  on 
this  coast,  are  they  not  generally  of  small  capital  aud  limited  in  their 
product? — A.  No,  I  would  not  say  that,  but  I  do  not  think  any  other  is 
as  large  as  this  one. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  When  did  you  first  establish  your  manufactory? — A.  In  18C1  this 
corporation  was  established.     There  was  a  little  private  establishment 
that  burued  down,  aud  then  I  started  this  corporation. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  What  operatives  were  employed  in  the  old  factory,  before  this  cor- 
poration was  established  ? — A.  Some  Chiuese  aud  some  whites. 

Q.  Are  all  the  operatives  in  your  factory  now  Chinese  ? — A.  No,  sir  j 
I  have  been  listening  to  testimony  here  of  late  to  the  effect  that  a  good 
many  white  laborers  have  been  displaced  by  Chinese.  Just  the  con- 
trary has  been  taking  place  in  our  factory.  For  instance,  white  girls 
have  taken  the  place  of  Chinese.  As  a  matter  of  course,  auy  superin- 
tendent will  always  give  the  preference  to  people  whom  he  can  under- 
stand rather  than  to  people  with  whom  he  has  difficulty  to  speak.  That 
is  an  immense  advantage  in  favor  of  the  white  labor. 

Q.  Why  do  you  employ  Chinese  in  your  factory? — A.  Originally  we 
could  not  get  any  others  at  all.  At  that  time  it  would  have  been  an 
absolute  impossibility  to  have  run  the  factory  upon  white  labor,  simply 
because  we  could  not  get  white  operatives. 

Q.  Would  the  factory  have  been  established  with  white  labor  ? — A. 
No,  sir;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  with  the  Chinese  labor  competition 
has  been  so  active  that  we  have  had  no  dividends  whatever. 

Q.  You  say  originally  you  could  not  have  established  the  manufac- 
ture without  Chiuese  labor.  Why  do  you  continue  then  with  Chinese 
labor  ? — A.  We  do  not  continue  upon  Chinese  labor  or  upon  any  labor ; 
we  continue  simply  upon  human  labor.  I  do  not  make  any  distinction 
whether  it  is  Chinese  or  white.  I  think  such  a  distinction  is  an  artifi- 
cial one.  I  thiuk  if  a  Chinaman  ate  meat  for  a  length  of  time  he  would 
be  white,  and  he  is  yellow  simply  because  he  has  eaten  rice  for  genera- 
tions. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  employ  a  certain  number  of  Chinese.  Have  you 
the  option  of  employing  an  equal  number  of  boys  or  girls  at  the  same 
rates  ? — A.  That  is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer.  If  you  have  got  a 
number  of  employes  who  know  exactly  what  you  can  do,  you  are 
not  going  to  discharge  them  and  take  another  number  without  knowing 
whether  they  can  do  the  same  thing ;  but  as  labor  is  offering  in  this 
particular  factory  every  day  the  number  of  white  girls  is  increasing  and 
the  proportionate  number  of  Chinese  is  decreasing.  Of  course  that  will 
take  some  time  yet.  I  might  say,  in  the  course  of  time  as  labor  be- 
comes more  plentiful  here,  I  have  no  doubt  the  Chinese  will  be  dis- 
placed altogether,  except  where  they  amalgamate  so  that  they  really 
would  lose  the  distinctive  name  of  Chinese.  Inherently,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  difference  between  the  two  races  at  all.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Chinaman  is  different  from  auy  other  man. 

Q.  Could  you  discharge  the  Chinamen  you  have  now  employed  and 
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displace  tbem  witn  white  labor  without  any  disadvantage? — A.  We 
could  not  do  it.  Of  course  we  have  taught  a  certain  number  of  laborers, 
and  to  discharge  them  all  would  disorganize  everything. 

Q.  How  do  the  Chinese  compare  as  operatives  with  American  boys 
and  girls  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  any  better.  I  think  Ameri- 
can boys  and  girls  would  be  fully  as  good. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  Chinese  as  operatives  ? — A.  They 
have  very  great  power  of  imitation,  but  very  little  power  of  invention. 
I  think  an  American,  or  what  we  would  call  a  white  laborer  here,  and 
especially  those  who  descend  immediately  from  native-born  Americans 
have  got  an  ingenuity  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  class  of  labor- 
ers. They  will  try  to  perfect  their  work ;  they  will  study  out  something. 
That  quality  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  Chinaman.  I  do  not  think  for  gen- 
erations the  Chinaman  will  ever  be  the  peer  of  the  American  laborer. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  their  character  for  industry  and  fidelity  ? — A.  Ihave  found 
in  our  factory  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  that  we  have  not  had  a  single 
case  before  the  police  court.  All  these  Chinese  laborers  live  on  the  prem- 
ises. They  have  a  building  there  ;  and  we  have  not  had  a  single  case  of 
any  kind  before  the  police  court  of  murder,  or  rows  among  themselves,  or 
theft  upon  the  proprietors.  I  think  that  speaks  well  for  them.  I  think 
there  are  few  factories  run  entirely  by  white  labor  where  the  laborers 
live  on  the  premises  that  could  say  that  much  ;  and  I  ascribe  it  simply 
to  the  fact  that  a  white  man  has  more  energy  ;  he  is  more  full  of  life, 
and  for  that  reason  he  will  very  often  break  the  rules  of  society. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  What  do  you  say  in  regard  to  their  honesty  ? — A.  I  say  we  have 
thought  them  very  honest;  all  of  which  [  ascribe  more  to  their  indiffer- 
ence. If  a  Chinaman  has  enough  for  his  daily  wants  he  is  satisfied, 
and  does  not  took  for  more.     He  is  not  ambitious. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  in  regard  to  their  steadiness  % — A.  They  are  not 
any  more  steady  than  the  whites.  At  first  until  they  get  down  to  it  they 
will  run  off,  so  much  so  that  we  told  our  Chinese  foreman  that  we  could 
notafford  to  pay  the  men  before  they  gotdown  to  the  work,  for  after  a  week 
or  two  they  would  run  away.  He  said  he  could  not  help  it,  that  he  was 
doing  the  best  he  could  and  using  all  the  control  he  had  over  the  men  j 
but  he  could  not  keep  them  if  they  did  not  want  to  stay.  But  as  soon 
as  they  have  become  accustomed  to  the  work  they  are  more  steady. 
We  have  got  men  who  have  worked  there  several  years  steadily,  but  as 
a  rule  I  should  think  that  steadiness  is  not  one  of  their  virtues  at  all. 

Q.  What  is  your  observation  as  to  whether  they  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  any  person  or  whether  they  are  free  t— A.  I  think  this  so  called 
cooly  business  is  a  mere  trick,  a  sham  and  illusion.  I  do  not  believe 
they  are  any  more  slaves  than  any  other  people  at  all,  except  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  they  are  absolutely  very  poor  in  their  native  country,  and  have 
their  passage  money  advanced.  Many  of  them  have  not  been  able  to 
repay  it  all,  and  thus  they  are  constantly  in  debt,  which  hangs  over 
them.  When  any  white  man  has  a  debt  hanging  over  him  he  is  not  as 
tree  and  independent  as  a  man  who  owes  nothing,  and  that  is  the  way 
with  Chinamen. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Of  the  whole  number  of  your  operatives,  how  many  are  Chinese  ? 
—A.  I  should  think  about  one-half,  exclusive  of  the  Pacific  Jute  Fao* 
tory.    There  the  number  is  almost  entirely  Chinese,  except  the  foremen. 
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We  tried  there  to  have  Scotch  help,  white  girls.  We  imported  tnem  for 
that  very  purpose,  but  could  not  keep  them  a  fortnight;  They  ran 
away  and  we  could  not  keep  them,  so  that  we  have  very  few  now. 

Q.  What  is  the  charactar  of  the  Chinese  for  honesty? — A.  I  think 
there  are  a  good  many  thieves  among  them  just  as  there  are  a  good 
many  thieves  among  the  whites ;  probably  more,  because  as  a  general 
rule  they  are  poorer.  I  think  a  man  who  has  nothing,  is  more  apt  to 
take  from  others  than  a  man  who  has  something.  I  think  their  greatest 
fault  is  their  poverty.    That  is  unpardonable. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  establishment  of  manufactories  here  had  on 
white  labor? — A.  I  am  quite  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wheeler.  I  heard 
his  testimony.     I  think  it  has  largely  increased  the  work  of  the  whites. 

Q.  Is  that  cause  still  operating? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  every  day.  The  same 
cause  has  operated  ever  since  the  world  existed.  I  kuow  very  well 
from  the  books  that  in  the  introduction  of  the  first  railroads  the  same 
cry  existed.  Anybody  who  has  read  of  the  riots  which  took  place  in 
England  when  the  railroads  were  first  introduced  knows  how  the  poor 
carriers  and  shippers  on  the  canals  all  cried  out  that  they  had  to  starve; 
that  they  would  be  driven  out,  their  occupation  would  be  gone,  and 
everything  else.  So  great  was  the  feeling,  that  in  some  counties  they 
tore  up  the  poles  for  the  surveys  and  mobbed  the  surveyors  who  came 
there;  but  eventually  they  petitioned  Parliament  to  have  railroads 
made  there.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  we  were  to  drive  out  the  Chinese 
there  would  be  more  petitions  going  to  Congress  to  have  them  brought 
back  again  than  ever  can  be  got  up  now  to  get  Congress  to  drive  them 
out. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  State  or 
nation  to  place  any  restriction  upon  the  coming  of  Chinese  at  the  pres- 
ent time? — A.  Not  if  there  is  no  restriction  upon  any  other  immigra- 
tion. It  might  be  beneficial  to  the  political  welfare  of  this  country  to 
place  some  restriction  upon  immigration  generally,  but  I  do  not  say  that 
it  should  be  done.  To  place  a  restriction  on  Chinese  immigration  to  this 
coast,  and  not  restrict  other  immigration,  would  be  a  restriction  upon 
the  commerce  of  California  which  I  would  consider  highly  partial  against 
California  and  against  our  best  interests. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  for  making  any  distinction  either  by  law  or 
treaty  against  Chinese  immigration  ? — A.  There  are  a  great  many  rea- 
sons which,  to  a  reflecting  mind,  must  arise,  but  I  think  just  as  many 
operate  on  the  other  side.  For  instance,  to  take  the  religious  standard, 
we  may  say  that  the  Chinese  are  infidels;  but  if  we  take  the  Protest- 
ant standard,  we  may  say  that  we  are  introducing  a  certain  class  of 
Komau  Catholics  here  who  are  bound  by  the  dictates  of  their  own  par- 
ticular church,  without  respect  to  other  political  doctrines.  I  think 
there  would  be  so  many  questions  that  I  would  not  be  prepared  to  an- 
swer them  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  presence  of  Chinese  here  diminishes  the  immi- 
gration of  white  labor  to  this  coast? — A.  I  think  it  iucreases  it. 

Q.  WThat  effect  has  the  Chinese  immigration  had  upon  commerce? — 
A.  It  increases  it. 

Q.  What  has  been  its  tendency  ? — A.  O,  it  has  increased  it  no  doubt 
here.  I  have  also  noticed  that  something  was  said  as  to  the  value  of 
real  estate.  I  think  it  has  immensely  increased  the  value  of  real  estate 
in  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 

Q.  What  is  our  chief  element  of  wealth  at  the  present  time  ? — A. 
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Commerce.  California  is  entirely  dependent  upon  her  unrivaled  posi- 
tion on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Q.  What  are  our  great  articles  of  export1? — A.  Grain,  wool,  wine, 
precious  metals  ;  grain,  of  course,  leading  everything. 

Q.  Without  the  grain  trade  and  the  export  of  grain  would  there  be 
the  same  amount  of  building  of  cities,  grading,  and  other  work  that  is 
done  by  white  labor? — A.  California  would  not  exist  as  a  State  as  she 
now  does. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  here  about  sending  silver  to 
China.  Is  that  an  article  of  currency  with  us  or  of  merchandise  ? — A. 
That  kind  of  silver  is  merchandise  everywhere. 

Q.  It  is  one  of  our  products,  is  it  not? — A.  Certainly;  not  of  Califor- 
nia alone,  but  of  this  coast. 

Q.  An  object  of  export  from  San  Francisco  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  export  of  silver  from  this  city  for  sale  to  be 
of  disadvantage  to  the  State  ? — A.  I  do  not  suppose  that  anything  sold 
by  us  is  a  disadvantage,  because  we  would  not  sell  it  if  it  was. 

Q.  Then  the  mere  fact  that  silver  is  exported  from  here  to  China 
would  not  be  considered  a  disadvantage  ? — A.  I  think  this  ought  to  be 
the  center  of  the  silver  and  bullion  market  instead  of  London,  and  it  is 
to  a  large  extent  now,  just  because  of  the  proximity  of  this  country 
to  China. 

Q.  Does  the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  silver  is  sent  from  here  to 
China,  which  is  not  represented  by  return  products,  tend  to  any  inju- 
rious influence? — A.  England,  according  to  that,  ought  to  have  been  a 
pauper  hundreds  of  years  ago,  because  the  statistics  show  that  the  ex- 
ports of  England  are  always  very  much  smaller  in  value  than  her  im- 
ports. 

Q.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  put  a  leading  question,  I  wish  to  know 
whether  or  not  silver  is  sent  from  this  port  to  China  to  pay  for  goods 
which  are  imported  from  England  here;  whether  it  is  a  roundabout 
way  of  paying  England  ? — A.  It  is  an  exchange  transaction.  It  would 
be  very  much  to  our  benefit,  of  course,  if  we  would  get  more  money  lor 
our  silver,  if  we  could  establish  the  bullion  market  here  so  that  the  price 
here  would  regulate  London;  because  it  is  certain  that  we  can  send  sil- 
ver to  China  cheaper  than  they  can  send  it  to  London,  simply  on  account 
of  transit. 

Q.  Have  European  nations  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  silver  to  China  ? — A.  Immense  sums. 

Q.  Would  it  be  of  advantage  to  us  to  pay  that  money  from  this 
port  ? — A.  Undoubtedly ;  it  Would  throw  in  the  first  place  a  very  large 
amount  of  commissions  into  the  hands  of  American  merchants,  or  bank- 
ers rather,  that  has  for  centuries  been  paid  to  the  London  merchants 
or  bankers.  To-day  one  of  the  large  sources  of  revenue  to  England 
generally  is  the  immense  commissions  paid  to  London  simply  because 
of  its  being  the  banking  center  of  the  world,  and  the  bullion  center,  too. 

Q.  Would  silver  be  worth  more  or  less  here  if  the  silver  was  sent  di- 
rect from  here  to  Hong-Kong,  or  China,  to  pay  the  amount  the  English 
have  to  pay  the  Chinese,  or  if  it  was  sent  from  here  to  England  to  pay 
for  our  imports  from  there,  and  thus  get  around  to  China  in  that  way  ? — 
A.  It  would  be  worth  more  if  sent  from  her  to  China  by  English  orders. 

Q.  It  would  increase  the  value  of  silver  there  ? — A.  Certainly  ;  be- 
cause the  transit  is  so  much  less ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  ques- 
tions that  might  modify  that,  such  as  the  supply  and  demand  of  silver 
there ;  but  the  general  proposition  is  correct.    Of  course  if  you  decrease 
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the  cost  of  transportation  you  increase  the  value  of  the  aiticle  we  are 
producing. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  the  increase  and  decrease  of  Chinese  immigra- 
tion from  year  to  year? — A.  I  have  not.  I  have  always  thought  there 
were  not  Chinese  enough. 

Q.  You  know  that  there  has  been  a  difference  in  different  years? — 
A.  Quite  a  difference. 

Q.  Has  that  difference  depended  upon  the  demand  for  labor  here,  in 
your  judgment  ? — A.  I  rather  differ  with  Mr.  Wheeler  ;  1  think  that  the 
supply  sets  in  after  the  demand.  Thus,  for  instance,  suppose  there  has 
been  a  good  year  in  1875,  and  the  Chinese  companies  have  found  em- 
ployment for  all  the  men  who  have  come  here,  and  that  their  passage- 
money  has  been  paid  back.  I  do  not  know  what  commission  they 
charge,  but  of  course  it  must  be  large  enough  to  induce  them  to  bring 
Chinese  here.  The  fact  of  there  being  plenty  of  employment  for  those 
who  came  would  iuduce  others  to  come,  and  when  these  next  arrivals 
come  they  may  uot  find  any  employment  at  all,  which  was  the  case 
in  the  early  part  of  this  year. 

,  Q.  Wouid  the  result  be,  then,  that  the  immigration  would  be  smaller 
the  next  year? — A.  Exactly;  in  other  words,  it  would  be  a  cpuestion  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  only  it  would  not  be  so  immediate. 

Q.  The  supply  would  not  come  directly  upon  the  demand  ? — A.  Pre- 
cisely. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Would  the  treatment  the  Chinese  receive  in  California  have  any 
effect  upon  commerce  with  China  ? — A.  Naturally  so.  I  think  this  is 
the  greatest  position  for  the  commerce  of  the  universe  that  any  nation 
ever  had,  and,  as  is  the  case  very  frequently  in  such  things,  we  try  to 
shut  the  door  to  the  very  greatness  of  our  nation  by  this  prejudice  which 
has  been  started  and  fomented  by  the  press 
to  lead  the  people  thau  to  pander  to  them. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  this  movement  to  restrict  Chinese  immi- 
gration has  hud  any  beneficial  effect  on  the  white  laboring  class  of  Cali- 
fornia ? — A.  I  am  just  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wheeler  in  that  regard.  I 
consider  that  every  machine  iuvented  for  economizing  labor  is  a  benefit 
to  the  poor  man.  We  are  running  a  machine  that  is  called  a  mule 
which  in  one  day  does  the  work  in  spinning  that  formerly  was  done  by 
perhaps  a  hundred  women  in  a  year,  aud  yet  we  see,  in  spiLe  ot  that  ap- 
parently throwing  all  the  women  that  ever  spun  out  of  employment,  the 
general  condition  of  the  female  part  of  the  human  race  is  vastly  im- 
proved when  we  compare  them  with  the  days  when  they  all  spun  night 
and  day. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  for  the  Chinese  until  they  become  Americanized  to 
compete  with  the  Englishspeakiug  artisan,  or  the  German  ! — A.  I  think 
when  that  time  comes  they  will  be  English-speaking  themselves,  but 
up  to  this  time  I  do  not  believe  that  any  Chinaman  is  the  peer  of  an 
American  operative. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  about  the  operatives,  lam  speaking  about  those 
artisans  like  the  carpenters,  masons,  and  that  kind  of  skilled  work- 
men?— A.  That  is  the  kind  I  am  speaking  of. 

Q.  I  say  can  a  Chinaman  until  he  becomes  Americanized  compete 
with  any  of  them  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  a  perfect  impossibility.  It  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  things. 
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Q.  Are  those  trades  and  occupations  intruded  upon  to  any  extent  by 
Chinamen  ? — A.  If  a  Chinaman  builds  a  house  who  does  he  employ  ! 
He  does  not  employ  Chinese.    That  is  the  best  answer  to  that  question. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Does  the  Chinaman  build  houses  ? — A.  Certainly.  At  the  corner 
of  Dupont  street,  near  California,  there  are  three  houses  which  have 
been  fiuished  within  the  last  month. 

Q.  There  were  some  houses  there  some  time  ago  as  completely  built 
up  as  they  are  now. — A.  There  are  three  houses  on  the  corner  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Dupont  streets  just  built  now,  and  they  were  all  built  by  white 
men.  I  am  only  giving  you  an  example  that  has  come  under  my  notice. 
It  is  a  proof  that  if  the  Chinamen  could  do  the  work  better  and  supe- 
rior to  white  men,  a  Chinaman  would  patronize  his  own  people.  Why 
do  they  not1?  Simply  because  they  find  the  white  race  can  do  better. 
They  look  to  their  own  pockets  ;  and  if  a  Chinaman  will  do  the  work 
worse  and  poorer  they  will  not  employ  him.  They  do  not  seem  to  have 
such  a  narrow  prejudice  that  they  look  to  the  skin. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  What  is  the  cause,  in  your  judgment,  of  the  hostility  to  the  Chinese  ? 
— A.  The  same  cause  that  has  been  prevalent  all  over  the  earth,  strange- 
ness of  manners.  It  used  to  be  in  England  that  any  man  who  did  not 
speak  English  was  a  "bloody  foreigner."  It  did  not  make  any  difference 
whether  he  was  the  best  man  in  the  world,  he  was  a  "  bloody  foreigner," 
and  it  was  the  height  of  contempt  to  use  that  expression.  I  am  just 
of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wheeler ;  if  this  race,  instead  of  keeping  them- 
selves in  their  peculiar  dress,  were  to  drink  whisky  and  patronize  the 
bar-rooms  to-day  just  like  others  do,  the  prejudice  would  disappear  im- 
mediately. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  You  think  the  only  objection  to  the  Chinese  is  that  they  do  not 
drink  whisky  ? — A.  There  are  a  great  many  other  objections. 

Q.  What  are  they  "I — A.  As  I  explained  before,  it  is  rather  leading 
me  into  topics  I  would  rather  not  touch  on,  for  instance,  religious  topics 
and  social  topics. 

Q.  Your  remark  that  if  they  would  patronize  the  bar  room  and  drink 
whisky  the  prejudice  would  disappear,  led  me  to  suppose  that  that  was 
the  only  objection  against  them  in  your  mind. — A.  I  did  not  speak  about 
objections  against  them,  I  was  referring  to  prejudice. 

Q.  You  say  you  now  employ  about  one-half  Chinamen  and  about  one- 
half  whites'? — A.  In  the  woolen  mills. 

Q.  The  proportion  is  gradually  growing  less  of  Chinamen  and  more 
of  whiles  1 — A.  Of  late  years. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  conditions  favorable  to  this  change? — A.  I  find 
the  condition  favorable  to  white  labor  increasing  and  of  course  displac- 
ing Chinese. 

Q.  Do  you  find  yourself  able  to  compete  as  well  with  the  white  labor? 
— A.  Quite  as  well. 

Q.  You  think  there  is  no  danger  of  your  manufactory  stopping  if  you 
do  not  employ  Chinese  ? — A.  Nofie  at  all. 

Q.  Then  there  would  not  arise,  so  far  as  your  manufactory  is  con- 
cerned, which  is  quite  extensive,  an  objection  to  a  reasonable  restriction 
upon  the  Chinese  coming  here  ? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Would  you  still  be  able  to  go  on  ? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  pre- 
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judice  generally  to  our  factory.  I  would  say  as  to  the  Pacific  Jute  Fac- 
tory, that  it  could  not  go  on  without  Chinese  labor. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  ! — A.  In  the  Pacific  Jute  Factory  the  looms 
are  so  much  heavier  that  very  few  women  can  stand  to  run  those  looms. 

Q.  Do  women  run  those  looms  in  Scotland  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  whether 
they  are  stronger  there,  or  how  that  is  I  do  not  understand;  but  it  is 
very  hard  work.  We  are  in  direct  competition  with  them  there  now 
with  Hindoo  labor  here.  In  fact,  I  do  not  understand  how  this  cry 
of  cheap  labor  should  be  auy  cause  for  the  restriction  of  the  Chinese  ; 
because  assuming  that  we  were  to  restrict  the  Chinese  on  that  account, 
and  they  were  to  go  back  to  their  couutry  and  establish  those  same  fac- 
tories there,  we  could  never  raise  a  tariff  high  enough  to  protect  us,  pro- 
vided they  had  the  same  ingenuity  as  the  white  race. 

Q.  Suppose  we  did  not  raise  the  tariff"  high  enough  to  protect  us,  and 
our  farmers,  who  use  these  bags  by  enormous  quantities,  could  get  them 
cheaply  made  in  Hindostan  ? — A.  He  would  get  them,  of  course. 

Q.  That  would  bring  down  the  price  of  wheat,  and  so  far  help  to 
cheapen  the  handliugof  wheat,  and  make  it  cheaper  to  the  consumer? — 
A.  It  has  actually  done  so.  Before  we  established  this  factory  on  this 
coast  all  the  bags  consumed  here  came  from  Scotland. 

Q.  The  argumeut  of  Mr.  Wheeler,  or  his  testimony,  as  I  understood 
it,  tended  to  show  that  the  employment  of  Chinese  cheapened  the  pro- 
ductions, so  that  the  consumers  got  their  products  cheaper  .' — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  not  have  the  same  tendency  if  bags,  which  are  so  im- 
portant an  element  in  the  handling  and  cost  of  wheat,  could  be  intro- 
duced into  the  country  without  this  almost  prohibitory  tariff  ? — A.  Un- 
doubtedly; but  there  are  a  great  many  things  that  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  For  instance,  when  bags  are  manufactured  here  it  cre- 
ates a  local  competition  with  importers,  so  that  the  importers  can  never 
get  an  extravagant  rate  for  the  bags  they  bring  here. 

Q.  Would  there  not  be  that  competition  between  Scotland,  Hindos- 
tan, and  other  places  where  labor  is  cheap? — A.  In  fact,  as  the  result 
has  shown,  Calcutta  is  beating  Dundee. 

Q.  Then  that  competition  brings  goods  down  cheaper  in  this  mar- 
ket ? — A.  Of  course. 

Q.  It  has  the  same  effect  as  local  competition  ? — A.  Of  course. 

Q.  How  many  persons  own  this  jute  factory? — A.  I  should  judge 
about  thirty. 

Q.  How  many  Chinese  do  you  employ  ? — A.  In  the  jute  factory,  I 
should  judge  about  120. 

Q.  So  the  taiiff  is  kept  up  for  the  benefit  of  30  white  persons  and  120 
Chinamen  ! — A.  We  have  not  asked  particularly  to  have  the  tariff' kept 
up,  except  that  we  introduced  the  industry,  and  we  found  that  we  could 
not  compete  without  Chinese  labor. 

Q.  The  cost  of  bags  to  the  farmer  is  the  cost  of  production,  with  the 
cost  of  manufacture  added  ? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  If  it  were  not  for  the  tariff,  bags  from  Scotland  and  Hindostan 
would  be  likely  to  absorb  the  market  here  f — A.  You  might  have  a  bag 
that  would  cost  five  cents,  but  if  there  were  no  local  factory  it  might 
cost  twenty  cents. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  competition  between  Dundee  and  Hindos- 
tan.— A.  Suppose  you  have  no  local  factory,  you  might  have  to  pay 
twenty  cents,  as  you  did  last  season. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  mule  throwing  out  apparently  all  the  spinning- 
women  in  the  world  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.    If  all  the  women  were  busy  spin- 
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ning  night  and  day,  they  could  not  do  as  much  work  as  a  few  of  these 
machines. 

Q.  The  apparent  effect  of  the  mule  was  to  throw  them  out  of  employ 
menf? — A.  Apparently. 

Q.  Do  women  run  the  mules  ? — A.  We  would  not  say  that  women 
run  them. 

Q.  There  are  a  great  many  more  of  these  mules,  because  a  great 
many  more  people  have  bought  cloth  and  have  worn  their  clothes  a 
shorter  length  of  time. — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  That  probably  was  in  a  great  degree  the  cause  of  the  compensa- 
tion in  that  case;  that  is  to  say,  there  being  more  mules,  more  women 
were  employed  to  run  mules  *? — A.  People  were  more  profligate  with 
their  clothes,  more  luxurious. 

Q.  Then  the  multiplication  of  mules  from  that  cause  led  to  the  em- 
ployment of  greater  numbers  of  women  ? — A.  In  other  words,  the  cheap- 
ness of  yarn  led  to  increased  consumption. 

Q.  And  consequently  there  were  more  mules,  and  it  required  more 
women  to  run  the  mules  % — A.  Women  do  not  run  mules. 

Q.  The  women  are  employed  about  the  mules  ! — A.  Very  little  in- 
deed. 

Q.  They  are  employed  in  the  factories  where  the  mules  are  run  ? — A. 
But  to  a  very  small  degree. 

Q.  Take  the  cotton-factories  of  New  England. — A.  O  yes,  cotton;  but 
1  am  speaking  of  our  mills. 

Q.  In  the  cotton  and  woolen  mills  of  England  and  New  England  gen- 
erally the  women  are  employed  largely  because  the  use  of  the  mule 
brings  other  machinery  into  play  which  the  women  tend  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Consequently,  the  introduction  of  the  labor-saving  mule  did  not 
throw  the  women  out  of  employment  % — A.  It  did  throw  them  out  of  em- 
ployment. 

Q.  For  the  moment,  until  they  became  adjusted  to  this  new  labor? — 
A.  No ;  it  did  throw  them  out  of  employment.  For  instance,  if,  before 
that  time,  the  consumption  consisted  of  a  hundred  pounds  of  yarn,  and  it 
took  a  hundred  women  to  spin  that  hundred  pounds  of  yarn,  afterward 
you  invented  the  mule,  and,  according  to  your  theory,  it  took  one 
woman  to  run  that  mule,  another  woman  to  manipulate  the  yarn,  and 
another  woman  to  do  something  else  about  the  machinery.  There  are 
three  women  who  produce  as  much  as  a  thousand  women  could  produce 
before. 

Q.  Are  there  not  more  women  employed  now  about  manufactories  of 
that  character  than  there  were  employed  at  that  time  in  spinning  ? — A, 
I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Was  not  the  employment  of  women  in  spinning  at  that  time  rather 
as  an  auxiliary  to  their  regular  work — for  instance,  at  nights — and  not 
their  regular  employment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  not  more  women  regularly  employed  who  earn  their  liv- 
ing in  manufactories  now  than  at  that  time1? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  rule  has  not  thrown  them  out  of  employment,  but  only 
apparently  seemed  a  disadvantage  to  them  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  instead  of  the  women  you  put  in  the  Chinamen,  how  is  it 
an  advantage  to  the  women  % — A.  They  would  find  some  other  work. 
But  they  would  not  be  displaced ;  you  adopt  a  theory  that  is  impossible. 
If  that  theory  were  true  you  would  be  right. 

Q.  Suppose  for  each  woman  entirely  employed  in  these  factories  you 
put  a  Chinaman  in  her  place,  so  that  there  would  not  be  a  woman  em- 
ployed in  them  I — A.  All  the  women  would  have  to  starve.    But  I  would 
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answer  the  question  in  this  way:  suppose  every  American  in  this  coun- 
try were  to  die,  there  would  be  no  more  American  population  left. 

Q.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question. — A.  That  is  precisely  the 
same.  It  is  a  theory  that  is  impossible.  You  cannot  drive  the' women 
out  by  Chinamen. 

Q.  I  was  trying  to  get  at  the  difference  between  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery, which  makes  a  wide  employment  for  persons,  and  cheap  labor, 
which  excludes  a  higher  class  of  paid  labor. — A.  I  understood  what 
you  were  driving  at. 

Q.  Then  your  comparison  hardly  applies.  The  mule,  as  you  admitted, 
gave  regular  employment  directly  and  incidentally  to  a  large  number  of 
women. — A.  And  with  Chinamen  it  is  precisely  the  same  way. 

Q.  But  it  the  Chinaman  takes  the  place  of  the  woman  ? — A.  I  assure 
you  he  does  not.  For  instance,  take  the  Chinamen  in  our  factory.  Before 
that  and  others  were  started  a  woman  might  have  run  about  here  from 
one  week's  end  to  the  other  without  being  able  to  find  any  employment, 
if  she  could  not  do  domestic  service.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  em- 
ployment that  was  open  for  a  woman  here  in  early  days.  A  woman 
comes  to  our  factory  where  Chinamen  are  employed.  Instead  of  being 
apparently  displaced  she  goes  to  our  superintendent  and  she  says,  "  Have 
you  got  any  work  for  me?"  He  will  ask,  "Can  you  m;ike  buttonholes?" 
She  says,  "Yes,  I  can  make  button-holes."  A  Chinaman  cannot  make 
button- holes.  He  does  not  know  how  to  do  it  so  well.  By  means  of 
these  Chinamen  having  manufactured  so  many  yards  of  flannel  this 
woman  finds  employment  in  making  button-holes  for  shirts. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  the  testimony  the  other  day  of  the  women  them- 
selves, who  stated  that  up  to  a  certain  length  of  time  they  found  employ- 
ment in  making  night-shirts,  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  employment? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  It  would  seem  they  are  now  reduced  to  button-holes,  where  before 
they  had  the  whole  garment  to  make. — A.  I  did  not  read  that  testimony, 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  on  this  subject.  When  you  hear 
people  speak  about  their  own  circle  of  employment  you  must  always 
make  due  allowance. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  There  are  six  or  seven  hundred  Chinamen  in  your  employ  who  have 
never  been  before  the  police? — A.  None  of  them  have  ever  been  there. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  been  interfered  with  by  the  whites? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  To  any  serious  extent? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  they  have  ever 
been  fatally  injured.  For  instance,  there  is  Ho  Sun,  as  good  a  man  as 
any  oue,  who,  in  walking  backwards  and  forwards  from  the  factory,  sev- 
eral times  had  rocks  thrown  at  him,  and  ouce  he  had  his  cheek  cut  ter- 
ribly.    Of  course  we  could  not  find  the  man  who  did  it. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  there  is  no  choice  as  to 
the  desirableness  between  Chinese  immigration  and  other  foreign  im- 
migration ? — A.  I  think  there  is. 

Q.  Which  do  you  think  is  the  more  desirable  class  of  immigrants  ! — A. 
I  think  that  so-called  white  people,  if  we  could  have  them  thoroughly 
examined  and  one  thing  and  another,  might  be  preferable,  but  I  would 
a  good  deal  sooner  have  the  Chinese  than  a  good  many  of  them. 

Q.  As  between  the  Chinese  and  Germans,  how  is  your  preference  ? — A. 
I  would  a  great  deal  rather  have  some  Chinamen  than  some  Germans. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  Take  the  average  class  of  Germans  who  have  come  to  California, 
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and  the  average  class  of  Chinamen  who  have  come  here,  which  do  you 
prefer? — A.  The  Germans  by  far. 

Q.  Which  do  you  think  the  superior  race  ? — A.  There  we  come  into 
some  metaphysics. 

Q.  Answerthe  question. — A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  differ- 
ence at  all.    I  believe  they  all  come  from  the  common  stock. 

Q.  Which  do  you  think  occupies  the  higher  moral  standard  ? — A.  At 
the  present  time  ? 

Q.  Which  is  superior,  the  German  population  in  California  or  the  Chi- 
nese population  in  California? — A.  I  think  you  will  have  to  ask  a  differ- 
ent question.  In  some  respects  I  think  that  the  Chinese  are  better,  and 
in  other  respects  I  think  that  the  Germans  are  better.  The  Germans 
appear  to  be  very  frugal,  but  I  think  the  Chinese  have  a  great  deal 
more  frugality  than  the  Germans. 

Q.  Which  do  you  think,  considering  all  things,  frugality,  industry, 
and  their  kind  of  civilization  and  morality,  the  most  desirable  as  the 
future  population  of  this  continent  and  this  State? — A.  The  Germans. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  unrestricted  immigration  of  Chinese  would 
have  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  immigration  of  Germans  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  to  encourage  their  immigration  ? — »A.  I  do  not  believe  it  has 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  Do  you  find  many  Germans  in  these  anti-cooly  leagues  ? — A.  A 
great  many.    There  is  just  as  bitter  hatred  among  the  Germans  as 
among  any  other  class  of  people. 

By  Mr.  PiXLEY : 

Q.  Are  you  an  immigrant  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  1  do  not  consider  myself  an 
immigrant.     I  came  here  a  merchant. 

Q.  Are  you  native-born  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not  native-born. 

Q.  You  are  a  foreigner  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  native  of  Germany,  and  for 
that  reason  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  the  prejudice  against  foreigners. 
I  consider  a  Chinaman  nothing  but  a  foreigner. 

Q.  You  put  them  upon  the  same  plane  as  all  foreign  immigration  ? — 
A.  The  same  as  any  other  foreigner. 

Richard  G.  Sneath  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  this  State  ? — Answer.  A  little 
over  twenty-six  years. 

Q.  You  are  the  president  of  the  Merchants'  Bank,  I  believe,  at 
present? — A.  I  am  vice-president  and  manager. 

Q.  You  were  president  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  a  few  years  ago,  I 
believe  ? — A.  I  was  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  manager 
of  the  Merchants'  Exchange. 

Q.  You  have  had  extensive  dealings  with  the  Chinese  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  to  give  your  experience  to  the  committee  in  reference 
to  their  honesty. — A.  I  have  been  a  merchant  most  of  my  time  in  Cal- 
ifornia. I  have  dealt  a  great  deal  with  Chinese,  and  with  the  Chinese 
merchants  in  this  city  particularly.  I  have  always  found  them  truth- 
ful, honorable,  and  perfectly  reliable  in  all  their  business  engagements. 
I  have  done  business  with  them  perhaps  to  the  amount  of  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  I  have  never  had  a  single  one  of  them  to  fail  to  live 
up  to  his  contracts.  [  never  lost  a  dollar  by  them,  one  way  or  the  other, 
in  all  my  business  engagements  with  them. 
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Q.  Could  you  say  that  much  of  the  white  race  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  time  that  you  were  a  merchant  you  came  in  contact 
with  these  people  in  large  transactions  I — A.  O,  yes;  quite  large. 

Q.  Did  it  not  get  to  be  common  during  the  time  you  were  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits  that  a  Chinaman's  word  would  be  taken  for  a  cargo  of 
goods,  while  a  bond  would  be  demanded  of  white  men  ? — A.  1  think  it 
was  a  rule,  as  a  general  thing,  that  we  entered  into  ii  written  contract 
with  white  men,  but  with  Chinamen  we  did  not. 

Q.  You  would  take  a  Chinaman's  word? — A.  As  a  general  thing. 

By  Mr.  PiXLEY  j 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  regarding  the  advisability  of  the  unre- 
stricted immigration  of  Chinese  to  this  coast? — A.  I  think  it  is  quite  a 
serious  finest  ion  myself.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  not 
more  Ch  uameii  here  at  present  than  are  really  needed.  I  think  it  is 
a  question  how  far  this  immigration  should  go.  It  is  possible  we 
might  be  able  to  accommodate  twice  as  many,  and  possibly  not  so 
many. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  a  proper  subject  of  legislation  to  have  a  general 
restriction,  or  power  to  restrict  ? — A.  I  should  say  so. 

Q.  I  suppose  we  have  not  undertaken  to  assume  that  many  of  the 
material  interests  of  this  State  have  not  been  advanced  by  Chinamen. 
I  assumed  that  in  our  opening  arguments,  but  there  are  other  consider- 
ations. Let  me  ask  you,  is  it  your  opinion  that  they  can  assimilate 
and  become  a  portion  of  our  people,  or  are  they  likely  to  do  so? — 
A.  I  should  think  not. 

Q.  The  coming  of  Chinamen  here  and  remaining  for  a  time,  and  only 
adult  males  coming,  would  not  change  the  relative  relation  of  the  two 
peoples  to  each  other  ? — A.  I  should  think  not. 

Q.  They  would  remain  the  same  general  alien  people  ? — A.  I  think 
so. 

Q.  They  do  not  speak  our  language  as  a  rule  ? — A.  They  learn  it  very 
quickly. 

Q.  The  younger  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  speak  of  the  masses  ? — A.  No ;  they  do  not  speak  it. 

Q.  As  to  civilization,  which  do  you  regard  superior  ? — A.  Ours,  by 
all  means. 

Q.  Is  it  your  observation  that  they  become  converts  to  our  Christian 
religion  and  believers  in  our  peculiar  views? — A.  I  should  say  not, 
although  1  know  but  very  little  about  it. 

Q.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  kind  of  men  of  which  Mr.  Heynemann  spoke, 
but  as  bei  ween  foreign  laborers  who  come  from  Europe  and  the  Eastern 
States  and  as  a  class  from  China;  which,  in  your  opinion,  is  most  desir- 
able?— A.  I  should  think  other  than  Chinamen  would  be  most  desir- 
able. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  the  influx  of  Chinese  has  a  tendency  to 
prevent  the  immigration  of  white  labor  from  the  East? — A.  I  should 
say  not.  I  should  say  that  the  immigration  of  whites  depended  very 
materially  upon  their  material  success  here ;  that  is,  the  wages  they 
receive,  their  advancement,  and  all  that.  Wages  are  about  the  same 
here  now  that  they  were  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  I  can  see  but  very7 
little  difference.  We  have  had  a  great  many  Chinese  come  here  and  go 
away  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  were  not  earning  sufficient  to  be 
satisfactory ;  but  that  is  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  manner  of 
their  reception  in  this  country. 

Q.  And  their  general  love  of  home  ? — A.  Their  general  love  of  home, 
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and  all  that.  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  willing  to  come  here  and 
stay  unless  they  made  a  great  deal  more  than  they  can  make  in  their 
own  country. . 

Q.  As  a  rule,  do  they  come  here  for  permanent  residence  ? — A.  I  think 
not. 

Q.  How  as  to  foreign  and  eastern  immigrants'? — A.  I  think,  as  a 
general  rule,  they  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  remaining  and  making 
their  homes  here. 

Q.  If  you  should  consider  the  whole  broad  question,  then,  independ- 
ent of  material  interests,  I  suppose  you  would  consider  it  much  more 
desirable  that  our  State  should  be  built  up  with  foreign  and  eastern 
immigrants  rather  than  by  Chinese,  aside  from  money-making,  throwing 
that  out  of  the  question  ? — A.  The  question  is  pretty  broad.  The  fact 
of  money-making  goes  to  enlarge  the  State  in  various  ways.  It  may  be 
personal  consideration  or  political.  I  think  that  without  Chinamen  it 
would  be  impossible  to  develop  very  many  of  the  material  interests  of 
the  State.  With  them  I  think  that  our  people,  perhaps,  are  better  off, 
we  can  progress  more  rapidly. 

Q.  You  would  hinge  the  political  and  social  upon  the  material  f — A. 
I  think  they  all  belong  together. 

Q.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  make  the  Chinese  citizens  by  giving  them 
the  elective  franchise  ? — A.  I  should  rather  think  not. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  spoke  about  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  in  keeping  their 
engagements.  That  is  among  the  merchants  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  spoke  of 
the  first-class  merchants. 

Q.  The  business  men  % — A.  The  business  men. 

Q.  What  are  the  general  habits  of  industry  of  the  Chinese? — A.  I 
have  employed  a  good  many  common  Chinese,  and  find  them  a  very 
industrious  people,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  very  reliable.  In  fact,  in  a 
great  many  situations  I  much  prefer  the  Chinese  to  white  labor.  Then, 
again,  as  now,  I  am  employing  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  farm- 
ing pretty  extensively,  and  employ  nearly  all  white  men,  for  the  reason 
that  Chinese  do  not  understand  farming.  It  is  impossible  to  understand 
them  and  direct  them  properly  on  account  of  not  being  familiar  with  their 
language.  They  can  only  be  worked  in  gangs,  where  they  have  their 
own  headman  ;  but  still,  after  a  while,  as  they  soon  take  up  with  our 
language  and  pick  up  a  great  many  mechanical  ideas,  some  of  them 
become  very  useful.  I  paid  higher  wages  to  Chinamen  than  I  ever  paid 
to  white  men,  as  cooks,  for  instance. 

Q.  What  effect  has  Chinese  labor  had  upon  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  State,  in  your  judgment'?— A.  Without  the  Chinese  labor  I  do 
not  think  there  would  have  been  half  the  material  wealth  in  this  State. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  presence  of  Chinese  and  their  labor  had  in  the 
increase  of  the  white  population  here  ? — A.  I  am  very  well  satisfied 
that  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  has  furnished  more  high-priced  labor 
among  the  white  laborers  than  we  could  have  had  here  without  them. 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  policy  of  restricting  Chinese 
immigration  1 — A.  I  should  think  it  doubtful  policy  just  at  this  time.  I 
think  it  is  a  question  whether  a  few  more  would  not  be  an  advantage. 
I  should  dislike  very  much  to  see  this  part  of  the  country  overrun  by 
Chinamen,  or  that  they  should  be  entitled  to  the  franchise,  or  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  I  do  not  think  they  would,  however,  because  they  are 
not  inclined  to  care  about  voting  or  holding  office.  They  are  clannish 
and  keep  together.     Socially,  they  mix  very  little  with  our  people,  but 
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I  consider  their  presence  here  very  important  from  the  mere  fact  of  i<"s 
being  cheaper  labor.  They  do  what  white  men  do  not  care  to  do.  My 
idea  is  made  up  from  that  nearly  altogether. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  do  you  consider  them  important  % — A.  In  order 
to  compete  with  other  countries  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
have  cheap  labor.  They  have  it  in  other  countries,  and  we  must  have 
it.  Then,  cheap  labor  necessarily  furnishes  a  higher  order  of  labor  for 
abetter  class.  I  will  state  an  instance  that  happened  this  morning  :  A 
gentleman,  one  of  the  largest  butter  and  cheese  makers  in  this  State, 
came  in.  He  milks  perhaps  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  cows.  He 
employs  Chinamen  to  milk  the  cows  at  sixteen  dollars  a  month.  He 
says  that  it  is  impossible  to  compete  with  eastern  factories  in  cheese 
and  butter  with  white  labor;  he  is  trying  now  to  make  an  arrangement 
at  ten  dollars  per  month,  to  contract  for  three  years,  and  he  says  if  he 
can  do  that  he  can  make  it  successful  but  that  if  he  cannot  make  that 
arrangement  he  will  turn  his  cattle  into  beef  and  dispose  of  them. 

By  Mr.  Pixley: 

Q.  Who  is  this  gentleman  ?— A.  Mr.  E.  T.  Buell,  of  Monterey  County, 
an  old  resident  of  the  State.  I  never  met  him  before,  myself,  until  this 
morning,  when  I  happened  to  ask  him  incidentally  in  relation  to  his 
milk,  because  I  have  a  milk  dairy  myself.  He  is  paying  sixteen  dollars 
a  month  for  Chinamen,  and  I  am  paying  thirty-five  dollars  for  white 
milkers. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  tendency  of  men  who  make  money  by  the  employment 
of  Chinese  to  insist  that  they  cannot  get  along  without  them  and  thus 
excuse  their  employment  of  Chinese  instead  of  employing  white  labor  ! — 
A.  I  think  the  leading  idea  with  them  is  to  make  money  out  of  them,  of 
course. 

Q.  If  they  succeed  in  making  money  out  of  them,  is  it  not  the  ten- 
dency of  their  mind  to  insist  upon  excuses  for  their  making  it,  that  they 
could  not  do  without  them  ? — A.  I  think  not.  I  know  plenty  of  cases 
where  it  is  demonstrated  by  figures  that  it  is  impossible  to  employ  while 
labor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  in  your  own  experience  ? — A.  It  is  in  the  ex- 
perience of  a  gentleman  that  I  am  acting  for ;  I  do  not  care  to  mention 
names.  In  this  particular  I  do  not  know  that  he  would  like  to  have  me 
mention  his  name.  It  is  a  case  in  the  mines,  hydraulic  mining,  where 
a  mine  will  not  pay  with  white  labor,  and  with  the  use  of  Chinese  labor 
they  are  able  to  pay  expenses  and  a  little  more,  aud  hope  to  make  it  up 
eventually.     I  know  of  two  other  men  whose  experience  is  the  same. 

Q.  Is  it  the  tendency  to  give  the  Chinese  a  position  in  the  mines'? — 
A.  The  tendency  is  to  find  cheap  labor  so  as  to  make  the  mines  pay. 
They  do  not  care  about  Chinamen;  it  is  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents, 
cheap  labor. 

Q.  What  chance  will  there  be  for  white  men  when  the  mines,  and 
farms,  and  factories  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  ? — A.  As  I  stated 
in  relation  to  this  gentleman  in  the  butter  business,  he  said  if  he  could 
make  something  out  of  his  farm  he  could  go  on  and  improve  it. 

Q.  That  he  would  get  richer  ? — A.  That  he  would  be  able  to  make 
some  money  out  of  the  business,  improve  his  farm,  and  get  richer.  In 
the  case  of  the  gentleman  who  owns  these  mines,  by  employing  a  cer- 
taiu  number  of  Chinamen  now  he  is  able  to  get  the  mines  open  and 
furnish  employment  to  a  great  many  white  people. 
35  c  I 
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Q.  Does  be  employ  white  persons  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  doing  what  ? — A.  Superintending  the  Chinamen  and  looking 
after  the  machinery. 

Q.  How  many  Chinese  does  be  employ  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  exactly; 
I  think  perhaps  one  or  two  hundred. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  does  it  take  to  superintend  that  number  of 
Chinese  ? — A.  He  requires  superintendents  and  he  requires  men  to  man- 
age the  machinery. 

Q.  What  machinery  is  there  about  a  mine? — A.  Hydraulic  machinery, 
timbering  about  the  mines,  &c. 

Q.  Is  it  a  hydraulic  mine  ? — A.  Some  of  it. 

Q.  What  timbering  is  there  about  a  hydraulic  mine  H — A.  I  know  of 
a  mine  where  the  tunnel  is  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the 
surface,  and  they  have  to  timber  up  a  shaft  to  run  the  material  down. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  is  a  mere  temporary  expedient  ? — A.  That 
is  temporary. 

Q.  Then  for  temporary  expedients  they  may  employ  the  white  men  ? — 
A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  But  the  enterprise  is  carried  on  by  Chinamen  ? — A.  If  this  gentle- 
man will  make  money  out  of  that  mine,  he  will  go  on  and  improve  prop- 
erty he  has  in  this  city,  and  invest  the  money  he  gets  out  of  the  mine  in 
other  ways. 

Q.  The  fact  is  he  will  get  richer,  and  it  pays  to  hire  the  Chinamen  ? — 
A.  That  is  the  idea. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  This  gentleman  milks  about  twelve  hundred  cows  ? — A.  He  may 
milk  five  or  six  hundred  out  of  that  number. 

Q.  He  finds  he  cannot  make  money  unless  he  can  obtain  milkers  at  $10 
a  month  ? — A.  At  less  than  $16.    He  is  now  paying  $16. 

Q.  You  are  a  little  in  the  Jersey  line — so  am  I.  Now,  is  the  value  of 
common  milking  cows  greater  or  less  here  than  in  New-England  or  in 
Orange  County,  New  York,  which  is  the  great  butter-heart  of  the  con- 
tinent'?— A.  I  think  there  is  not  much  difference. 

Q  In  point  of  climate,  which  is  the  most  favorable  ? — A.  I  should 
think  ours  is. 

Q.  As  to  the  economies  of  food  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  We  do  not  house  our  cattle  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  we  have  grazing,  we  do  not  have  to  feed  them? — A.  They 
have  longer  periods  of  grazing  there  than  we  have ;  they  have  the  whole 
summer-season. 

Q.  You  say  the  general  economy  rather  favors  our  climate  and  pas- 
turage'?— A.  I  think  it  is  an  even  thing. 

Q.  Is  the  price  of  butter  here  in  excess  of  what  it  is  in  New  York  ? — 
A.  I  think  butter,  as  a  general  thing,  is  cheaper  here  than  in  New 
York.     Some  seasons  it  is  higher,  and  sometimes  it  is  lower. 

Q.  Enough  to-make  the  difference  of  importation  ? — A.  They  send  it 
both  ways.    We  are  not  able  to  compete  with  the  East  yet  in  butter. 

Q.  Then  it  is  about  on  an  average  ? — A.  Not  far  from  that. 

Q.  Then  the  economy  of  feeding  being  less,  and  a  little  more  favor- 
able on  account  of  the  climate,  and  the  value  of  cows  being  the  same, 
it  is  a  question  of  labor,  the  milk  being  about  the  same? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  of  labor  for  milkers  in  Orange  County, 
New  York,  is  ? — A.  I  do  not,  except  in  a  general  way.  Ordinary  farm- 
labor  I  understand  to  be  about  $15  a  month. 

Q.  And  this  gentleman  cannot  prosper  in  his  business  unless  he  can 
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get  Chinamen  for  $10? — A.  He  may  labor  under  some  disadvantages  as 
to  his  peculiar  locality.  If  his  ranch  were  close  by  here  he  would  have 
advantages  which  he  would  not  have  .'500  miles  away. 

Q.  Suppose  out  of  these  1,200  cows  there  are  a  thousand  milkers,  and 
a  man  can  milk  25.  It  would  require  about  40  people  to  milk  them. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  the  most  desirable,  all  things  considered,  for 
the  country,  and  for  the  trade,  and  for  the  future  of  the  country,  its 
morals,  its  material  interests,  that  we  should  have  40  white  milkers 
from  New  England,  or  from  Orange  County,  to  do  this  milking,  or  40 
Chinese,  aside  from  the  individual  interest  of  this  particular  gentleman  ? 
— A.  This  gentleman  would  certainly  prefer  the  New  England  people, 
if  they  would  come  here  and  he  could  get  them  at  a  less  price. 

Q.  In  other  words,  if  he  could  get  New  England  prices  down  to  Chi- 
nese prices  he  would  pay  white  people? — A.  He  would  prefer  white  la- 
bor at  a  much,  higher  rate.  I  asked  this  gentleman  in  relation  to  the 
employment  of  white  labor.  He  said  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
conduct  his  ranch  if  he  had  to  depend  upon  white  labor;  he  could  not 
get  white  labor  to  stay  there.  I  pay,  myself,  $35  a  month  for  good 
milkers,  and  he  pays  $16  a  month  for  Chinamen.  I  cannot  get  any 
milkers  for  less  than  $35. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Do  you  find  a  market  for  your  butter  ? — A.  I  am  not  making  but- 
ter for  the  market ;  I  furnish  principally  milk  to  the  city. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  If  you  lived  farther  from  the  city,  so  that  you  could  not  send  any 
milk  to  the  city,  and  had  to  use  it  in  making  butter  and  cheese,  could 
you  afford  to  pay  $35  a  month  for  labor  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  I 
could  get  my  money  back  at  that  rate. 

Q.  You  are  able  to  pay  $35,  then,  because  you  are  so  near  the  city,  and 
can  sell  milk  to  the  city  ? — A.  I  can  sell  the  milk  to  the  city  and  make 
more  out  of  milk. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  white  labor  or  Chinese  labor  in  milking  ? — A. 
W  hite  labor  altogether ;  all  except  cooks.  I  employ  Chinese  cooks  alto- 
gether. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  employ  Chinese  milkmen  ? — A.  I  have  never  tried 
them.  I  have  only  been  in  the  business  about  a  year,  and  I  should  pre- 
fer to  employ  our  own  people  at  anything  like  a  reasonable  price.  If  I 
jould  afford  to  pay  for  them,  I  wouid  rather  have  them  about  me.  If  I 
svas  there  myself,  and  had  to  depend  entirely  upon  that  for  a  living, 
uid  it  was  necessary  to  economize  down  to  the  last  dollar,  I  should  prob- 
ibly  employ  Chinamen. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  You  are  a  sort  of  fancy  farmer? — A.  I  do  not  economize  as  closely 
j  is  others  do ;  still  I  propose  to  make  my  business  pay. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 
,     Q.  Do  not  the  Eastern  States  export  to  this  State  large  quantities  of 
;  )utter  through  the  entire  year,  and  are  you  not  governed  by  that  in 
*our  juice  here? — A.  Butter  is  coming  from  the  East  nearly  all  the 
I  irae.    We  have  tried  to  export  butter  from  here. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  they  manufacture  cheese  in  this  State? — A.  O,  yes,  sir; 
>  beese  is  manufactured  here  largely  ;  I  think  we  are  consuming  a  large 
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amount  of  cheese.    Eastern  cheese  will  sell  for  four  or  five  cents  a  poun 
more  than  our  cheese  here.    The  average  price  of  our  California  chees< 
is  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  cents  a  pound,  and  the  other  runs  up  to 
seventeen  cents  and  twenty  cents. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason? — A.  The  reason  is  that  the  dairies  there  are 
slower,  and  they  make  better  cheese  than  we  do. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Taking  our  country  as  a  whole,  we  have  an  interest  in  every  parti 
of  it;  which  is  the  better,  to  buy  our  products,  our  butter,  &c,  so  as  to 
give  employment  to  white  labor  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  or  to 
make  it  here  at  home  so  as  to  give  employment  to  the  Chinamen  ? — A 
Looking  at  it  in  a  national  point  of  view,  I  do  not  know ;  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  get  it  from  the  East;  but  the  citizens  of  California 
look  at  it  from  our  own  standard. 

Q.  Our  standard  is  to  benefit  the  Chinamen  t — A.  Our  standard  is  to 
benefit  California,  and  give  employment  to  as  many,  people  as  we  can, 
and  that  those  who  have  lands  shall  be  able  to  occupy  them  and  afford 
to  own  them  aud  improve  them.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  as 
cheap  labor  as  they  have  in  the  Eastern  States  in  order  to  compete  with 
countries  abroad  particularly,  and  in  order  to  be  a  self-sustaining  people 
and  live  in  our  own  State.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  idea  of  importing 
butter  or  anything  else  from  another  State  that  we  can  produce 
just  as  well  here;  but  there  is  one  point  you  have  not  asked  me  in 
relation  to  China.  I  think  the  presence  of  the  Chinamen  here  in  this! 
State  has  made  us  familiar  with  them  and  their  country  and  their  com- 
merce, and  has  led  us  into  much  closer  relations.  With  the  vast  number 
of  people  they  have  there  I  believe  it  will  eventuate  in  a  very  great 
blessing  to  the  United  States  ;  it  will  furnish  an  opening  for  the  labor  of 
our  skilled  mechanics  that  we  have  no  other  opening  for,  perhaps.  They 
are  now  using  our  flour  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  they  are  using  a  great 
many  things  which  we  produce  here ;  they  are  importing  live-stock  of 
all  kinds;  they  are  importing  all  sorts  of  manufactured  goods.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  compete  here  with  Europe,  particularly  in  relation) 
to  the  matter  of  manufactured  fabrics. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  dollars  all  that  amounts  to  in  a  year?— A. 
No,  sir  ;  I  can  find  out. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  is  not  one  twentieth  of  the  amount  that  we  bring 
back  from  there,  by  the  statistics  ? — A.  I  think,  perhaps,  that  is  our 
own  fault.  I  think  if  we  understood  their  country  better,  and  had  a 
number  of  their  people  here  so  as  to  manufacture  a  great  many  articles 
they  are  using  elsewhere,  and  our  relations  were  more  intimate,  we 
could  furnish  them  a  great  deal  more  than  they  could  furnish  us.  This 
trade  has  been  going  on  all  the  time  they  have  been  here,  and  it  has 
grown  up  to  quite  a  handsome  business. 


San  Francisco,  November  13, 1876. 
Vernon  Seaman  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Question.  You  have  been  a  resident  in  China? — Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I 
was  there  about  five  years. 

Q.  In  what  place? — A.  Most  of  the  time  at  Shanghai,  but  also  atj 
Hong-Kong. 

Q.  Were  you  connected  with  the  house  of  Oliphant  &  Co.  ?— A.  Yesi 
sir. 
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Q.  That  is  an  American  house? — A.  It  is  an  American  house  doing 
business  for  the  Chiuese. 

<v>.  It  is  a  house  of  extensive  commercial  relations  % — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they 
had  stations  at  all  the  open  ports  inVhina. 

Q.  Ilave  you  prepared  any  statement  on  this  subject? — A.  I  made  a 
little  memorandum  to  guide  me  in  what  I  wish  to  state  to  the  com- 
mittee. I  began  by  making  an  estimate  of  the  exports  and  imports 
from  Chiua  to  and  from  the  United  States.  It  is  brief,  and  it  will  take 
but  a  minute  to  read  it. 

The  exports  from  China  and  Japan  to  the  United  States  of  America  of 
teas  are  from  fifty  to  sixty  million  pounds  per  annum,  about  one-half 
coming  from  each  country.  Of  this,  about  eight  million  pounds  is  sold 
in  San  Francisco;  the  balance  is  distributed  over  the  country,  in 
transit  through  this  city  and  by  vessels,  direct  from  China  to  New  York 
and  other  northern  cities.  The  better  grades  of  teas  pass  through  this 
city,  and  lower  qualities  are  shipped  by  sailing-vessels  because  of  the 
economy  in  freights.  To  England  and  the  Continent  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  million  pounds  of  tea  are  annually 
shipped. 

The  silk  trade  is  largely  European,  eighty-eight  thousand  bales  being 
the  average  annual  shipmeuts  to  Europe,  and  some  ten  thousand  bales 
to  America. 

For  reference,  I  have  compiled  the  following  statistics  from  recent 
China  prices  current,  showing  the  annual  exports  and  imports  for  the 
year  1875,  the  comparative  value,  &c. : 

From  China. 

85,000,000  pounds  tea,  50  cents $12,500,000 

5,nin)  bales  silk.  $500 

12,000,000  pounds  sugar,  8  cents 960,060 

50,0(10,000  pounds  rice,  4  cents 8,000,000 

2,000,000  pounds  cassia,  12cents 84 

H  i  boxes  fire-crackers,  $1 300, 000 

1  pounds  camphor,  15  cents 75 

hales  matting,  $4 840 

70ti  cases  straw  hats,  $40 28,000 

2,(iim  cases  fans,  S4..! 6,000 

servi  3,  $5 11 

8,000  cases  chinaware,  $20 40,000 

H   cases  vermilion,  $40   2,000 

770  cases  cassia  oil,  $110 84,000 

2,200  cases  cassia  buds,  $20 44,000 

500  cases  aniseed  oil,  $200 100 

llii  cases  anis.-cd  star,  $'20 2,200 

Opium  and  sundry 1,000,000 

20,134,200 

To  China. 

Treasure,  about §7,650,000 

13,000  banels  flour 050,000 

flasks  quicksilver 1,000,000 

1)00  feet  lumber 50 

15  000  tons  coal 150,000 

Sundry  as  per  Commercial  Herald,  about 1,(. ,000 

10, 500,  000 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  we  receive  from  China  an- 
nually double  the  amount  we  send  away. 

The  average  arrivals  of  Chiuese  iu  California  is  about  20,000  per  annum, 
against  80,000  of  all  other  nationalities.  Of  the  foregoing  imports  about 
$5,000,000  worth  are  consumed  in  this  city  and  State. 
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I  have  had  very  good  opportunities  of  getting  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  John  Chinaman,  having  passed  five  years  in  China,  some  three  years 
here  in  the  China  trade,  and  three  years  in  the  Southern  States  and  the 
East  studying  this  labor  question. 

In  China  they  are  a  quiet,  industrious  people;  their  merchant  class, 
with  whom  I  have  been  especially  identified,  being  strictly  honorable  and 
upright  in  their  dealings.  In  all  my  experience  there  I  never  knew  of 
but  one  case  of  dishonesty  in  packing  teas  or  silks.  This  instance  was 
that  of  five  hundred  and  a  half  chests  of  tea  shipped  to  London,  and 
upon  arrival  there  some  scrap-iron  was  found  between  the  outside  mats 
and  the  boxes.  The  shipment  was  condemned  and  sold  at  a  loss,  which 
loss  was  promptly  paid  by  the  native  merchant  who  originally  sold  the 
goods.  Does  this  compare  favorably  with  cotton  shipments  from  New 
Orleans,  or  not?  The  wages  of  a  cooly  in  Southern  China  is  from  $4  to 
$6  per  month ;  in  the  north,  about  $1  per  month  higher.  They  come 
here,  of  course,  to  better  their  condition,  and  being  poor,  very  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  them  by  the  six  immigration 
companies.  These  companies  advance  their  expenses,  and  they  refund 
the  same  from  the  proceeds  of  their  labor.  They  insure  them  work  and 
take  care  of  them  in  this  to  them  a  strange  country. 

I  remember  the  death  of  J.  Power  Dore,  referred  to  by  one  of  your  wit- 
nesses, (Mr.  King.)  It  created  a  great  deal  of  excitement  at  the  time  in 
Shanghai,  yet  it  was  a  well-known  fact  that  Dore  provoked  the  assault 
by  snatching  a  lantern  from  the  supposed  cooly.  Instead  of  a  cooly, 
the  man  was  the  brother  of  a  woman  whom  Dore  had  abducted. 
Foreigners  in  China  have  very  little  to  complain  of.  They  do  about  as 
they  please.  They  have  extensive  steamer-lines  on  the  Yang-tse  and 
Canton  Rivers,  and  are  largely  interested  in  all  branches  of  trade,  in- 
surance, &c. 

The  Chinese  as  a  people  have  many  peculiarities  that  are  not  especially 
in  accord  with  the  ideas  of  foreigners ;  still,  they  are  inclined  to  be  very 
industrious;  and  aside  from  the  habit  of  opium-smoking,  which  is  by 
no  means  a  universal  one,  they  are  not  dissipated.  At  their  annual  new 
year  they  drink  unlimited  quantities  of  "  sain  shoo,"  a  spirit  distilled 
from  rice,  and  consider  that  they  can  then  have  unlimited  license ;  but  I 
have  never  seen  one  of  them  under  "spmiual"  influences  except  upon 
such  occasions.  I  have  seen  one  hundred  of  them  at  work  making  shoes 
at  Sampson's  manufactory  at  North  Adams,  Mass. ;  one  hundred  and 
fifty  doing  laundry-work  at  Captain  Harvey's  steam  laundry,  at  Bellville, 
N.  J. ;  and  some  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  on  cotton  and  sugar  plant- 
ations in  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas ;  also  have  seen  them 
railroad-building  in  Alabama,  and  levee-building  at  and  near  Baton 
Bouge.  In  these  various  works  their  employers  were  satisfied  with  their 
labor.  That  was  at  that  time.  It  may  have  undergone  a  change  since 
then.  This  was  three  years  ago.  In  cotton-raising,  on  the  place  of 
Colonel  Sessions,  at  Luna,  Ark.,  are  employed  one  hundred  Chinese  and 
one  hundred  negroes.  Each  class  cultivated  one-half  of  his  plantation. 
The  result  of  the  year's  work  was,  as  he  stated  to  me  in  1872,  five  and  a 
half  bales  to  the  negro  hand,  and  eight  bales  to  each  Chinaman. 

Q.  To  the  acre  ? — A.  To  the  hand — to  the  man — in  the  crop.  The 
negro  and  Chinaman  get  on  well  together.  The  wages  paid  them  in  the 
South  three  years  ago  was  $28  per  month,  and  they  boarded  themselves. 
At  that  time  the  planters  of  the  South  were  very  anxious  to  get  this 
class  of  labor.  Some  trouble  between  the  Chinese  and  planters  occurred, 
but  in  all  the  cases  that  I  became  cognizant  of  these  were  caused  by  the 
non-payment  of  wages ;   for  the  negro  could  not  be  depended  upon  for 
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steady  work.  This  condition  of  affairs  may  liave  undergone  a  change 
since  1873.  Then  there  were  Botne  fifteen  hundred  Chinese  in  the  South. 
They  had  gone  there  originally  under  contract  to  Koopmanschap, 
Williams,  and  others;  the  most  of  them  for  the  Alabama  and  Chatta- 
nooga Railroad  Company.  They  completed  this  work,  received  no  pay, 
and  were  tearfully  abused,  and  turned  off  in  the  swamps,  where  they 
managed  to  exist  on  roots,  berries,  and  anything  they  could  get,  until 
they  were  relieved  by  Chin-Poo,  a  very  intelligent  Chinaman,  who  had 
made  the  tour  of  the  country  with  me  studying  this  very  labor  question. 
Chin-Poo  obtained  labor  for  them  at  good  wages  from  sugar  and  cotton 
planters. 

I  do  not  consider  them  a  desirable  element  for  California  by  any  means; 
still  the  matter  of  their  employment,  in  my  opinion,  rests  entirely  with- 
in ourselves.  We  give  them  work,  and  as  long  as  this  continues  they 
will  come.  All  Chinese  can  read  and  write  their  own  language.  Their 
school-system  in  China  is  a  compulsory  one,  I  believe.  All  children  go 
to  school — that  is,  all  male  children.  Females  are  looked  upon  in  a 
different  light  there  from  the  males. 

Eailroading  and  telegraphy  are  yet  in  their  infancy  in  China ;  still, 
the  prospects  are  that  very  soon  these  great  enterprises  will  be  opened 
there  to  foreign  competition. 

Our  minister,  Hon.  George  F.  Seward,  is  urging,  with  his  powerful 
energies,  concessions  that  may  lead  to  grand  results  for  the  American 
interests;  and  looking  at  the  matter  purely  in  a  national  light,  i  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  we  are  hasty  in  getting  frightened  at  the  "  yellow 
man." 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  you  state  that  the  arrivals  of  Chi- 
nese in  this  country  average  twenty  thousand  a  year  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  what  sources  do  you  get  that  information  ? — A.  I  took  those 
statistics  from  the  tables  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  here  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Q.  That  is  an  important  statement. — A.  I  think  that  can  be  verified 
by  their  records. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Did  the  massacre  at  Tientsin  occur  while  you  were  in  China  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  it  occurred  subsequently;  that  is,  the  massacre  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  details  of  that  massacre? — A.  Nothing  more 
than  what  I  have  read  in  the  papers.  It  is  a  matter  that  I  do  not  re- 
member especially. 

Q.  How  extensive  was  the  massacre  stated  to  be  ? — A.  I  recollect  the 
foreigners  took  refuge  on  board  of  a  steamer  that  was  there  at  the  time. 
I  do  not  remember  how  many  were  killed. 

Q.  A  great  many  women  were  dishonored  and  killed? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
missionary  women. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  occurred  in  ]S70 
or  1871.     I  will  not  be  positive.     It  was  several  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  other  cases  of  that  kind  occurring  in  China  \ — A. 
No ;  I  do  not.     That  is  the  only  case  I  have  heard  or  read  of. 

Q.  Did  you  have  that  massacre  in  mind  when  you  stated  that  for- 
eigners have  no  reason  to  complain  of  their  treatment  in  China  .' — A. 
No;  I  was  speaking  more,  especially  of  the  merchant  class,  or  parties 
doing  business  with  the  Chinese.     I  was  not  speaking  of  missionaries. 
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The  missionaries  take  upon  themselves  extra  risks  oy  going  into  the  in- 
terior among  these  people. 

Q.  Where  is  Tientsin  ? — A.  Tientsin  is  in  the  north  of  China,  about 
six  hundred  miles  from  Shanghai.  I  think  it  is  a  drive  of  but  a  day  and 
a  half  from  Pekin. 

Q.  Is  it  on  a  navigable  river  ? — A.  There  is  a  small  river  running  up 
from  the  coast  to  Tientsin.     I  have  never  been  to  Tientsin. 

Q.  Is  that  city  frequented  by  foreigners ;  is  there  access  to  it! — A. 
Yes;  there  is  a  line  of*  steamers  running  to  Tientsin.  I  suppose  the  for- 
eign population  of  Tientsin  is  about  two  hundred.  I  do  not  think  it  can 
be  more  than  two  or  three  hundred. 

Q.  The  town  is  not  closed  from  access  to  foreigners ;  it  is  an  open 
port  ? — A.  It  is  an  open  port. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  Chinamen  return  from  here  to  China  each 
year? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  The  statistics  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Com- 
pany will  give  that  information  very  readily. 

The  Chairman.  If  my  memory  is  correct,  this  gentleman's  statement 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  arrivals  is  somewhat  in  conflict  with  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Wheeler  and  others.  If  there  is  any  way  of  getting  at 
these  statistics  of  arrivals,  I  think  it  is  important,  so  as  to  know  just 
what  the  truth  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Brooks.)  How  is  the  record  of  arrivals  obtained  and  kept 
at  the  exchange  ? — A.  They  keep  a  regular  statistical  table  there  of  all 
immigrants  and  arrivals  of  merchandise. 

Q.  Prom  what  sources  do  they  obtain  their  information  ? — A.  From 
the  passenger-lists  of  vessels,  I  presume. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  this  table  differs  so  much  from  the  custom-house 
returns! — A.  I  do  not  see  how  they  should  differ,  because  the  same 
papers  which  go  into  the  custom-house  go  to  the  exchange.  One  is 
merely  a  copy  from  the  other. 

Q.  Then  the  custom-house  list  is  the  original  ? — A.  The  custom-house 
record  is  certainly  the  official  record. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  know  which  source  is  the  most  authentic. — A.  I  should 
judge  that  the  custom-house  returns  would  be  perfectly  straightforward 
in  every  way. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  custom-house  returns  would 
not  contain  nearly  all  the  immigrants  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  would  be  no  great  amount  over  what  they  give? — A.  I 
should  think  there  would  be  none  over  what  they  give  at  all.  I  believe 
they  collect  a  certain  revenue  from  the  passengers  who  arrive. 

Q.  Is  it  their  business  to  know  how  many  Chinese  arrive? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Eobert  F.  Peckham  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Brooks: 

Question.  What  is  your  business  ? — Answer.  At  the  present  time  I 
am  a  woolen-manufacturer. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  resided  in  California. — A.  Thirty  years. 

Q.  Where  have  you  resided  ? — A.  I  have  resided  most  of  the  time  in 
Santa  Cruz  and  Santa  Clara  Counties. 

Q.  What  business  have  you  followed  since  you  have  been  here  ?— A, 
I  was  practicing  law  from  1850  until  about  1869.  Since  that  time  I  have 
been  carrying  on  a  woolen-mill. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  You  came  here  iu  1846  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  What  institution  are  you  connected  with  ? — A.  I  am  president  and 
managing  agent  of  the  San  Jose  Woolen-Mills,  situated  in  San  Jose, 
California. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  Chinese  ? — A.  We  do. 

Q.  Are  Chinese  employed  by  other  parties  in  your  neighborhood  in 
San  Jos6  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  very  generally  employed,  particularly 
in  fruit-raising  and  hop-raising.  The  labor  portion  of  business  of  that 
kind  is  nearly  all  done  by  Chinamen. 

Q.  How  many  Chinamen  are  employed  in  your  county  ?  Have  you 
any  idea  of  the  number? — A.  That  I  could  not  state. 

Q,  In  what  business,  in  what  occupation  are  they  employed  ? — A. 
They  are  employed  to  a.  small  extent  iu  farming.  They  are  employed 
in  washing  ;  they  are  employed  to  a  great  extent  as  house-servants.  Iu 
the  business  of  raising  fruits,  strawberries,  blackberries,  currants,  and 
everything  of  that  kind  they  are  very  generally  employed,  and  I  think 
perform  most  of  that  labor. 

Q,  Why  are  they  so  employed? — A.  I  suppose  because  those  who 
employ  them  think  they  can  do  the  best  with  them.  We  employ 
them  because  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  so  in  order  to  compete  in  the 
business. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  employ  in  your  mill? — A.  When  we  are  run- 
ning full  we  employ  about  twenty  white  hands  in  the  mill,  and  our  busi- 
ness gives  employment  to  eight  or  ten  white  men  on  the  outside.  We 
employ  about  sixty-five  Chinese.  About  three-fourths  of  the  expense  of 
running  the  institution,  including  the  labor  performed  in  selling  our 
goods,  is  paid  to  white  labor,  and  about  one-fourth  is  paid  to  the  Chi- 
nese. We  employ  Chinamen  because  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  compete 
in  the  business.  To  our  white  help  we  have  to  pay  wages  far  in  advance 
of  what  is  paid  in  similar  institutions  in  the  Eastern  States  with  which 
we  come  directly  iu  competition.  To  Chinamen  on  an  average  we  pay 
less.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  we  compared  pay-rolls  with  several  in- 
stitutions in  the  East,  and  I  found  that  in  our  business  and  theirs 
there  was  but  very  little  difference;  that  with  our  high-priced  white 
labor  and  cheap-priced  Chinese  labor  we  average  with  them.  They  are 
20  per  cent,  under  us  at  this  time. 

Q.  How  are  you  able  to  compete  with  them  under  these  circum- 
stances?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  compete  with  them  the 
next  year,  but  we  have  been  able  to  hold  our  own  pretty  well  by  having 
the  advantage  of  the  market  in  the  selection  of  wools. 

Q.  What  are  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  employing  Chinese 
labor  in  your  business?— A.  As  compared  with  what? 

Q.  You  have  some  advantage  or  disadvantage  in  employing  Chinese. 
What  is  it? — A.  With  the  prices  that  are  demanded  for  white  labor  in 
California  we  could  not  carry  on  the  business ;  we  should  have  to  close 
our  works.  There  are  about  $3,000,000  of  capital  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  I  suppose  that  all  are  in  the  same  fix. 

Q.  Can  you  obtain  white  labor  at  the  same  price  ? — A.  At  the  prices 
that  we  obtain  Chinese? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Very  seldom. 

Q.  Could  you  supply  the  places  of  the  Chinese  with  boys  and  girls  ? — 
A.  We  have  tried  a  uumber  of  boys,  and  our  experience  with  boys  has 
been  that  where  their  parents  are  with  them  in  the  mill,  to  look  after 
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them  and,see  that  they  perform  their  duty,  we  have  no  trouble  with 
them.  We  have  several  boys  of  this  kind  ranging  from  14  to  18  or  20 
years  of  age,  to  whom  we  pay  wages  considerably  in  advance  of  Chinese 
wages.  We  have  tried  the  experiment,  though,  of  employing  other  boys 
whose  parents  were  not  there  to  look  after  them,  and  it.  has  been  a  fail- 
ure ;  they  would  work  a  few  days  and  then  stop  and  go  off. 

Q.  They  are  unsteady  ? — A.  They  are  unsteady. 

Q.  Sow  do  white  boys  and  girls  compare  with  Chinese  as  to  ability?— 
A.  I  think  where  the  white  boys  and  girls  are  willing  to  work,  and  are 
trained  to  it,  they  are  just  as  good  as  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese,  though, 
are  very  industrious  people.  Taking  them  as  a  class,  they  are  the  most 
industrious  people  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

Q.  Do  you  see  anjs  difference  between  the  two  as  to  ability  in  per- 
forming their  tasks  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  do.  If  I  were  the  super- 
intendent in  the  mill  I  might  answer  the  question. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  regard  to  steadiness  and  persistence  in 
their  employment  ? — A.  The  Chinese,  as  I  say,  are  a  very  industrious 
class  of  people.  They  are  a  little  crotchety;  they  understand  how  to 
combine  ;  they  will  learn  you  before  you  learn  them.  They  understand 
how  much  work  they  can  do  and  how  little  they  can  do,  in  order  to  give 
you  satisfaction,  before  you  will  learn  how  much  they  are  capable  of 
doing.  When  they  get  your  gauge,  if  they  are  properly  managed,  prop- 
erly handled,  they  will  come  up  to  it  all  the  time,  and  will  not  pass 
behind. 

Q.  Which  requires  the  most  watching  % — A.  They  all  require  watch- 
ing. 

Q.  You  do  not  see  any  difference  in  that  respect  % — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do 
not  know  that  I  do. 

Q.  So  that  the  result  is  that  color  makes  very  little  difference  in  abil- 
ity, capacity,  or  fidelity  ? — A.  They  are  the  most  powerful  imitators  that 
I  have  ever  seen  as  a  class.  They  imitate  and  do  anything  that  you 
show  them  how  to  do,  and  adapt  themselves  to  it  with  the  most  readi- 
ness of  any  people  that  I  ever  saw.  I  think  that  a  Chinaman  will  learn 
to  weave  as  well  on  a  fancy  loom  in  one  month  as  most  American  girls 
would  learn  in  two  months,  but  they  do  not  exhibit  any  inventive 
genius.  They  are  conservative ;  they  want  to  do  the  thing  in  their  old 
way. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  They  do  not  discover  any  new  processes  % — A.  No,  sir ;  they  do  not 
discover  any  new  processes. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  You  stated  that  they  were  crotchety.  What  do  you  mean  by 
that? — A.  I  mean  that  they  will  combine.  They  have  the  power  of  com- 
bining. If  you  do  not  happen  to  get  along  with  them,  and  have  a  diffi- 
culty with  one,  the  whole  lot  will  stand  up  for  each  other,  and  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  go  together.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  understand,  but  that  has 
been  our  experience. 

Q.  In  your  dealings  with  these  people,  have  you  formed  any  opinion 
as  to  whether  they  are  independent  and  free,  or  whether  they  are  de- 
pendent and  bound  to  any  one  ? — A.  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  they 
are  bound  to  any  one  in  our  sense  of  the  term ;  but  when  they  agree  to 
perform  service  for  another,  particularly  if  for  a  Chinaman,  they  observe 
their  agreement  in  the  utmost  good  faith.  Our  process  of  securing 
Chinese  help  is  through  a  Chinese  merchant  in  this  city,  who,  I  under- 
stand, acts  in  the  capacity  of  an  intelligence-office.    He  agrees  to  fur- 
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nisli  us  so  many  men  to  do  such  and  such  work.  He  picks  up  those  men 
where  he  can  get  them,  and  gets  a  commission  from  them  for  procuring 
their  situations.  They  are  bound  to  him;  he  stands  between  us  and 
them.  If  we  have  any  difficulty  with  a  Chinaman,  he  or  his  overseer  in 
tin*  mill  has  to  settle  it  with  this  merchant.  In  that  way  we  get  along 
with  them  without  any  trouble;  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  would 
not  be  able  to  get  along  with  them  so  well  if  we  dealt  with  them  directly 
and  each  man  occupied  an  independent  position  toward  us. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  deal  with  them  directly  ? — A.  In  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  I  do. 

Q.  You  do  not  contract  with  these  operatives  directly  ? — A.  We  get 
them  m  the  way  I  have  stated. 

Q.  In  regard  to  those  who  come  directly  under  your  notice  there, 
what  is  their  character  for  honesty,  sobriety,  and  general  obedience  to 
the  laws? — A.  I  have  seen  one,  and  but  one,  drunken  Chinaman  in 
California. 

Q.  How  about  their  honesty  1 — A.  It  is  hard  to  speak  of  the  honesty 
of  any  people  as  a  whole  class.  There  are  good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
among  the  Chinese,  as  well  as  among  any  other  class  of  people.  '  I  can 
safely  say,  however,  that  they  will  average  well. 

Q.  How  do  they  compare  with  the  same  grades  or  classes  among 
other  people  f — A.  1  think  they  will  average  well. 

Q.  As  well  ? — A.  As  well.  As  to  their  honesty,  I  will  say  that  we 
have  been  selling  goods,  the  products  of  our  mill,  in  San  Francisco  for 
the  last  six  years.  We  sell  to  all  classes  of  merchants,  including  Chi- 
nese. Our  business  with  the  Chinese  is  to  a  considerable  extent.  We 
have  carried  to  the  account  of  profit  and  loss  from  bad  bills  from 
$.3,01)0  to  $8,000  a  year,  and  $75  covers  all  that  we  have  ever  lost  by  a 
Chinaman. 

Q.  What  is  the  percentage  ? — A.  I  cannot  state  the  percentage.  I 
have  not  figured  it  out. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  have  lost  $75  by  Chinese,  and  from  $5,000  to 
$8,000  by  whites,  but  unless  we  know  the  proportion  of  your  dealing 
with  the  two  classes  it  really  affords  no  basis. — A.  I  have  not  figured 
out  the  percentage.    It  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Chinese. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  employed  some  boys  and  girls  at  higher  wages 
than  you  give  the  Chinese.  Why  do  you  pay  them  higher  wages  if  the 
ability  is  the  same  ? — A.  I  will  say  that,  as  a  rule,  whenever  we  can  get 
a  white  person,  be  he  boy,  man,  or  woman,  who  can  perform  the  duties 
of  a  Chinaman,  we  will  give  them  $5  a  mouth  more  than  we  pay  the 
Chinamen  for  the  same  labor. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason ?  Why  do  you  do  it! — A.  It  is  probably  at- 
tributable to  feeliugs  of  humanity. 

Q.  Simply  because  you  prefer  to  give  a  white  man  the  labor  if  he 
can  do  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  prefer  it  every  time,  provided  we  can  do  it 
and  compete  in  our  business. 

Q.  And  you  do  that  at  some  pecuniary  sacrifice  ? — A.  We  do  it  at 
pecuniary  sacrifice. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  Chinese  domestics  are  employed  ? — A.  I 
think  they  are  picked  up  just  where  you  can  get  them. 

Q.  The  contract  with  them  is  made  individually  ? — A.  I  think  so. 
That  has  been  my  experience. 

Q.  Have  you  Lad  any  experience  in  their  employment  ? — A.  Not 
much. 

Q.  Do  you  hire  any  yourself? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  regard  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  agricultural 
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pursuits  and  other  pursuits  in  your  neighborhood?  Do  you  know 
whether  they  are  employed  directly,  or  through  a  contractor  or  boss  ? — 
A.  I  cannot  state  positively.  1  think,  however,  my  knowledge  justifies 
me  in  making  the  statement  that  if  I  want  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  Chi- 
namen to  do  a  job  of  work  for  me,  almost  any  Chinaman  that  I  come 
across  will  undertake  to  furnish  men,  and  he  will  procure  them. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  those  men,  or  do  you  pay  the  man  who  employs  them 
for  you  H — A.  I  pay  the  man  who  employs  them  for  me. 

Q.  In  your  country,  is  not  the  fruit  business  carried  on  to  a  great  ex- 
tent ?— A.  To  a  very  large  extent.  Our  fruit  from  San  Jose"  goes  all 
over  the  United  States. 

Q.  You  say  that  Chinamen  are  employed  a  good  deal  in  that  busi- 
ness % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  why  they  are  employed  in  that  business  ?-— A.  I 
cannot  state  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  can  only  state  of  what  fruit- 
raisers  and  the  men  who  employ  them  tell  me,  that  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  employ  Chinese  in  order  to  compete  in  the  business  and  make 
it  a  success.    That  I  give  you  as  hearsay. 

Q.  What  facilities  are  there  for  obtaining  white  persons  in  the  busi- 
ness of  picking  fruit  ? — A.  They  Can  be  got  if  you  will  pay  them  the 
wages  demanded.  I  think  at  the  present  time,  if  there  were  no  China- 
men in  the  country,  and  no  more  white  men  than  there  are,  it  would  be 
found  th  \t  there  would  be  a  very  short  supply  of  white  labor  for  the 
business  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Q.  At  the  busy  season  of  the  year,  when  labor  is  most  in  demand,  is 
there  a  surplus  of  labor  here  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  in  our  section 
of  the  country. 

Q.  What  business  is  carried  on  besides  fruit-raising  in  your  section  ? — 
A.  Fruit-raising,  agriculture,  merchandising,  and  the  ordinary  me- 
chanical pursuits. 

Q.  Fruit-raising  and  agriculture  are  your  two  principal  productive 
pursuits  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Beside  your  own  institution  is  there  much  manufacturing  in  your 
county  ? — A.  There  are  some  tanneries  making  leather ;  there  are  two 
establishments  for  canning  and  preserving  fruit ;  there  are  two  machine- 
shops  where  they  make  castings,  steam-boilers,  steam-engines  5  and 
then  there  is  the  ordinary  number  of  blacksmith-shops,  grist-mills, 
and  such  things  of  that  kind  as  you  will  generally  find  in  a  city  of  about 
15,000  inhabitants. 

Q.  The  powder-mill  is  in  another  county,  Santa  Cruz  County  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  lived  there  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  tanneries  also  in  Santa  Cruz  H—  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Chinese  labor  employed  in  these  institutions  % — A.  I  cannot 
tell  you.  I  have  not  lived  there  for  eleven  or  twelve  years.  I  have  not 
lived  there  since  the  powder-mill  was  built. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  the 
immigration  of  Chinese  to  this  State  hitherto  !— A.  My  opinion  is  that 
if  we  had  not  had  the  cheap  labor  which  the  Chinese  have  afforded  us, 
the  industries  of  the  State  would  not  have  been  developed  as  much  as 
they  have  by  at  least  twenty  years. 

Q.  What  effect  has  that  had  upon  the  employment  and  the  wages  of 
white  people  % — A.  It  has  the  same  effect  upon  the  situation  of  white 
laborers,  probably,  that  the  invention  of  labor-saving  machinery  has. 
The  street  railroads  have  displaced  the  omnibuses ;  the  gang-plow,  the 
reaping-machines,  and  the  steam  thresher  have  displaced  a  great  many 
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white  laborers;  on  the  other  band,  by  the  employment  of  Chinese  and 
the  consequent  development  of  industries  upon  the  coast,  situations 
have  been  made,  and  good  situations,  tor  a  great  many  white  people  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  found  employment.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
balance  lies.  I  think  that  the  nominal  value  in  dollars  of  white  labor 
may  have  been  somewhat  decreased  by  their  presence,  but  my  opinion 
is  that  the  purchasing  power  of  white  labor  has  not  been  decreased.  A 
man  can  live  upon  $1  a  day  now.  With  the  wages  paid  to  Chinese 
labor  the  white  man  purchases  more  of  the  necessaries  of  life  thau  I 
could  with  my  wages  in  1849,  when  I  worked  for  6l(>  a  day. 

Q.  What  influence  has  it  had  in  increasing  the  comforts  of  the  white 
population  of  the  laboring  class  ?  I  do  not  know  but  that  you  have 
substantially  answered  the  question  in  your  last  answer. — A.  I  say  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  labor  from  18-19  to  the  present  time  has  been  in- 
creased, whether  you  attribute  it  to  the  presence  of  Chinese  or  other 
causes.  There  are  other  causes  operating  with  it ;  this  Chinese  ques- 
tion is  not  the  only  one  in  the  county. 

Q.  To  what  extent  has  Chinese  labor  reduced  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties here,  such  as  the  laboring  class  with  the  rest  of  us  consume  ? — A. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  have  some  little  time  for  preparation  in  order 
to  answer  the  question. 

Q.  Is  our  manufacturing  in  this  State  generally  for  export  or  domes- 
tic use?— A.  The  most  of  it  is  for  domestic  use.  Where  we  only 
manufacture  for  domestic  use  and  confine  our  manufactures  to  articles 
whieh  the  East  cannot  well  send  here,  we  do  not  feel  the  pressure  of 
the  competition  ;  but  whenever  we  are  producing  a  surplus  and  have  to 
send  that  surplus  to  the  East  for  a  market,  we  have  got  to  learn  what 
it  costs  them  there  to  produce  the  same  article,  and  we  must  gauge 
ourselves  accordingly. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  your  blankets,  your  woolen  products,  find  a  market  to  any  ex- 
tent in  the  East?— A.  To  a  limited  exteut. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  prices  of  labor  upon  farms  here — 
white  labor,  if  you  please — and  corresponding  labor  in  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  States  ? — A.  White  labor  on  farms  here  is  worth,  that  is  it  com- 
mands, from  830  to  $40  a  month  and  board.  I  think  that  the  value  of 
such  labor  in  the  East,  when  I  was  there  last,  would  range  in  different 
localities  from  $18  to  625. 

Q.  Aud  board  ? — A.  And  board. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  average  price  of  white  labor 
upon  farms  here  and  Chinese  labor?— A.  I  think  that  you  can  get  Chi- 
nese labor,  where  you  have  a  large  amount  of  work,* for  about  thirty 
dollars  a  month,  and  they  will  board  themselves. 

Q.  What  difference  would  that  make ;  what  would  be  the  per  cent., 
taking  white  labor  at  the  price  you  state,  including  board  !  WTould  it 
be  20,  25,  or  30  per  cent.  1 — A.  Not  being  a  farmer  I  can  hardly  answer. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  boarding  a  white  man  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  would  be  on  a  farm,  how  they  would  figure  it. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  State  what  is  the  average  difference  in  the  amount  of  work  that  a 
Chinaman  and  a  white  laborer  will  perform  on  a  farm  ? — A.  I  have  never 
worked  Chiuamen  on  a  farm. 

Q.  State  from  your  knowledge  of  what  a  Chinaman  can  do. — A.  The 
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Chinese  as  a  general  thing  are  not  very  muscular,  but  tney  are  service- 
able, though,  in  heavy  work.  We  know  that  from  what  they  have  done 
in  railroading  as  a  matter  of  history. 

Q.  Take  the  fruit  business  that  you  speak  of  in  your  county. — A.  A 
Chinaman  will  do  as  much  as  a  white  man.  Some  white  men  will  do 
more  than  others.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  white  men,  and 
there  is  the  same  difference  in  Chinamen. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  at  the  average  amount  of  work  "that  each  race  will 
perform. — A.  I  do  not  think  in  my  business  that  there  is  any  differ- 
ence ;  in  fact  there  cannot  well  be,  because  our  machine  runs — that  does 
the  work,  and  the  operative  has  simply  got  to  attend  it  and  keep  it 
going.  There  is  not  room  for  any  great  difference  between  the  labor 
of  the  two  classes. 

Q.  Take  farm  labor,  plowing,  gathering  and  taking  care  of  fruit,  how 
does  Chinese  labor  compare  with  white  labor  ? — A.  Not  having  been 
engaged  in  farming  I  cannot  answer. 

By  Mr.  Brooks: 

Q.  Would  your  business  of  manufacturing  have  been  started,  or  now 
exist,  without  Chinese  labor  ?— A.  It  could  not  be  carried  on  without  it. 

Q.  The  work,  then,  that  is  done  would  not  have  been  done  at  all  ? — 
A.  The  work  that  is  being  done  would  not  have  been  done  at  all.  It 
our  Chinamen  were  taken  from  us  we  should  close  up  to-morrbw. 

Q.  You  employ  a  certain  number  of  white  men  who  would  not  be  em- 
ployed if  the  Chinese  were  not  employed? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true  in 
our  case. 

Q.  What  is  the  line  of  goods  that  you  manufacture  ? — A.  Blankets, 
cashmeres,  flannels. 

Q.  What  is  done  with  the  cashmeres? — A.  They  are  sold  in  the  mar- 
ket. 

Q.  Are  they  manufactured  and  used  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  manufacture  carried  on  here  before  the  woolen  factories 
began  to  make  those  goods? — A.  No,  sir.  It  is  only  carried  on  to  a  lim- 
ited extent  now,  and  that  by  Chinese  labor. 

Q.  The  goods  are  made  up  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Formerly  ready-made  clothing  was  imported  from  the  East  ? — A. 
It  was  imported. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Do  you  credit  Chinese  as  fully  as  the  whites,  and  with  more  se- 
curity ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  trust  a  Chinese  merchant. 

Q.  Who  has  a  store  ? — A.  There  are  Chinese  merchants  in  this  city 
whom  I  would  credit  to-day  twenty  thousand  dollars,  who  have  not  got 
two  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  property  visible  to  me;  at  least  I  would 
not  know  where  to  go  and  point  it  out  to  the  sheriff.  They  never  fail 
to  pay. 

Q.  You  say  the  reason  why  you  are  compelled  to  have  cheaper  labor 
than  white  is  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  competition  in  your  busi- 
ness with  eastern  products?— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  difficulty. 

Q.  Does  the  difficulty  arise  in  no  degree  from  competition  here  with 
other  manufacturers  ?— A.  If  there  was  no  competition  in  the  East,'  and 
all  the  other  mills  here  employed  this  cheap  Chinese  labor,  we  should 
have  to  do  it  too ;  but  if  we  all  agreed  upon  it  here,  and  there  were  no 
mills  in  the  East,  we  could  employ  white  labor. 

Q.  Does  not  the  expense  of  transportation,  &c,  give  you  the  control 
of  the  market  among  your  various  mills  here  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  it  does  not 
give  us  the  control. 
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Q.  The  East  still  sends  in  goods  here  notwithstanding  your  cheap 
labor? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  currency  question  is  a  very  serious  one  with 
us. 

Q.  That  modifies  the  proposition.  Then,  notwithstanding  your  cheap 
labor,  you  find  difficulty  in  competing  with  the  mills  in  the  East  ? — A. 
i'es,  sir. 

Q.  In  this  home-market  ? — A.  In  this  home-market. 

Q.  Mr.  Heynemann,  president  of  the  woolen-mills  here,  testified  the 
other  day  that  formerly  they  employed  more  Chinamen  than  whites,  but 
they  were  gradually  reversing  that,  and  were  now  employing  more 
whites  than  Chinamen,  and  they  found  they  still  could  do  it  and  com- 
pete. Is  that  your  experience ! — A.  We  are  trying  to  do  the  same 
thing.  We  picked  up,  within  the  last  year,  two  or  three  poor  women 
who  were  willing  to  go  to  work  for  what  we  could  afford  to  pay  them. 
We  employed  them,  and  they  stay  with  us  and  make  first-rate  hands. 
When  we  find  more  of  thatr  kind  we  will  employ  them. 

Q.  Do  they  work  for  the  wages  that  the  Chinamen  get? — A.  We  gave 
them  au  advance  of  from  12£  to  15  per  cent,  above  what  we  pay  China- 
men. 

Q.  You  find  you  can  still  compete  under  that  state  of  circumstances  ? 
Your  mill  still  runs  on  ? — A.  We  have  not  carried  that  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  make  it  a  test.  We  have  picked  up  only  a  few  in  that  way. 
Our  intentions  are,  however,  as  soon  as  we  can  get  that  kind  of  labor, 
and  compete,  to  employ  it.  I  think  there  are  very  few  men  who  would 
not  employ  white  labor,  if  they  could  do  it,  instead  of  Chinamen. 

Q.  What  dividend  does  your  mill  now  pay  to  stockholders  ? — A.  I 
have  paid  but  two  dividends. 

Q.  How  much  were  those  ? — A.  The  first  was  three  per  cent,  on  a 
nominal  capital,  and  the  other  six  per  cent. ;  nine  per  cent,  in  six  years. 

Q.  You  mean  by  nominal  capital  the  amount  named  in  your  articles? — 
A.  That  was  paid  on  the  nominal  capital  of  the  mill,  but  about  double 
that  on  the  paid-up  capital.  About  eighteen  per  cent,  on  the  paid-up 
capital  in  six  years,  is  what  the  mill  has  paid. 

Q.  Were  those  percentages  paid  lately,  or  in  your  earlier  opera- 
tions ? — A.  The  first  dividend,  of  three  per  cent.,  was  paid  a  year  ago 
last  April ;  last  April  we  paid  six ;  and  we  shall  probably  pay  six  next 
April. 

Q.  Then  as  the  mill  is  now  running  it  pays  about  twelve  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  actual  capital,  aside  from  the  nominal  ? — A.  On  the  actual 
paid-up  capital. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  profit  rather  increasing,  or  diminishing  ? — A.  This 
year  we  expect  to  make  nothing.  Last  year  we  made  something,  aud 
something  the  year  before  last. 

Q.  What  will  prevent  you  from  making  something  this  year  ? — A.  The 
staleness  of  the  market. 

Q.  Over-production  in  your  line  of  business? — A.  Over-production  in 
our  line  of  business.    The  cause  is  national. 

Q.  The  general  depression  of  business  all  over  the  United  States? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  over  the  world,  I  believe  ? — A.  We  so  understand  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  say  you  have  declared  two  dividends  in  six  years  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  these  two  dividends  represent  the  entire  profit 
of  your  business  for  six  years  ? — A.  There  is  a  little  surplus. 
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Q.  What  do  you  consider  the  actual  profits  each  year  upon  the  capital 
invested,  giving  your  own  labor  and  time  ? — A.  We  have  probably  made, 
on  a  paid-up  capital  of  $211,000,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $75,000  in  six 
years.  I  cannot  state  exactly,  from  the  fact  that  from  the  commence- 
ment of  this  year  we  had  a  very  large  surplus  of  stock  on  hand,  and  we 
have  been  slaughtering  that  wherever  we  could,  to  get  rid  of  it.  We 
have  necessarily  lost  on  it,  and  I  do  not  know  how  the  balance  will  now 
stand. 

Q.  In  order  to  make  your  answers  intelligible,  let  me  ask  you  what 
per  cent,  you  consider  the  profit  upon  your  capital  employed  each  year, 
taking  the  six  years  together? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  over  9  per  cent. 

Q.  Nine  per  cent,  upon  the  actual  capital  employed,  and  does  it  in- 
clude your  own  labor  and  time  ? — A.  It  includes  the  profits  of  the  whole 
business  in  the  aggregate. 

Q.  Your  own  labor  and  everything  included"? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  9  per  cent,  per  annum  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  will  state  further 
that  that  was  all  or  nearly  all  made  in  the  years  1874  and  1875. 
By  Senator  Sarg-ent  : 

Q.  What  is  about  the  cash  value  of  your  present  stock  f — A.  Stock 
on  hand  ? 

Q.  The  stock  on  hand. — A.  Accounts  and  everything  ? 

Q.  Yes.    What  is  the  cash  value  of  your  capital  stock  now?— A.  The 

cash  value  of  our  capital  stock [a  pause.] 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  The  corporate  stock. — A.  The  market  value  of  it  ? 

Q.  No  ;  your  value  of  it.    You  have  got  a  nominal  capital  stock,  and 
you  paid  9  per  cent.     What  is  the  value  of  your  stock  ?     What  would 
you  sell  for? — A.  I  bought  one  hundred  shares  day  before  yesterday  for 
38  and  a  half  cents,  but  would  not  sell  for  that. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Have  you  added  new  machinery  during  the  last  six  years  and  im- 
proved your  mill,  or  is  it  as  it  originally  started  ? — A.  We  have  adopted 
some  new  improvements  in  machinery. 

Q.  Is  there  any  competition  with  the  Bast  in  fruit-raising? — A.  Our 
surplus  fruit  goes  there  for  a  market. 

Q.  They  send  none  here  at  all  ? — A.  I  think  not ;  but  our  fruit  goes 
there  by  car-loads  and  by  train-loads. 

Q.  Then  the  principle  of  competition  would  not  seem  to  apply  in  that 
busiuess  as  it  does  in  yours  ? — A.  I  do  not  see  why.  If  we  can  produce 
fruit  and  ship  it  there,  and  undersell  their  productions,  we  have  got 
their  market. 

Q.  Is  it  not  really  an  absence  of  good  fruit  there  which  makes  a  mar- 
ket for  us  in  the  East  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  they  give 
preference  to  California  fruit.  There  is  certainly  not  an  absence  of  fruit 
in  the  East. 

Q.  The  fact  that  very  large  quantities  of  our  fruit  go  there  would  im- 
ply that  there  is  an  absence  of  such  excellent  varieties  of  fruit  there.  I 
did  not  know  but  that  you  would  imply  so  from  the  fact  that  fruit  goes 
there  in  such  quantities  ?— A.  I  know  that  our  fruit  goes  there ;  but 
what  it  brings,  or  how  much  profit  there  is  in  the  business,  I  do  not 
know. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  superiority  of  your  fruits  of  the  same 
character  over  those  produced  in  the  East,  or  to  the  absence  of  enough 
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production   in    the  East  to  supply  the  market? — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  attributable  to  one  thing  or  the  other. 

r>y  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  It  is  both,  really.  Do  you  not  know  that  California  fruit  in  the 
East,  our  grapes  and  our  pears,  bring  a  very  high  price,  and  chat  fchey 
were  an  object  of  particular  interest  on  account  of  their  size,  flavor,  and 
beauty  at  the  Centenuial  Exposition!  Did  you  see  that  stated? — A.  I 
do  not  think  I  read  of  that. 

Q.  Were  the  tanneries  when  you  were  in  Santa  Cruz  County  run  by 
Chinese  labor? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  They  were  quite  extensive  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  had 
two  or  three  pretty  extensive  tanneries  in  Santa  Cruz  at  that  time  ;  they 
were  not  run  by  Chinese  .labor,  and  I  do  not  think  the  tanneries  there 
are  run  by  Chinese  labor  yet. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  that  the  tanneries  in  this  city  are  run  by  Chi- 
nese labor? — A.  That  may  be  ;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  fact. 

Q.  Then,  so  far  as  tanneries  are  concerned,  your  observation  would 
be  that  they  may  be  run  and  ruu  very  extensively  without  Chinese 
labor  ? — A.  I  have  never  seen,  to  my  knowledge,  a  Chinaman  engaged 
in  a  tanuery. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  unrestricted  immigration  of  Chinese  here  is 
desirable  ? — A.  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 

Q.  Still,  we  have  to  get  at  the  opinions  of  those  who  deal  with  the 
Chinese  ? — A.  There  are  many  industries  in  this  State  which  cannot  be 
carried  on  successfully  with  Chinese  labor. 

Q.  Such  as  what  ? — A.  I  will  mention  cotton.  This  State  has  millions 
of  acres  of  land  capable  of  producing  as  good  cotton  as  is  produced 
anywhere  ;  but  the  business  is  not  profitable  with  Chinese  labor  in  this 
State,  at  the  present  wages ;  it  is  regarded  by  men  most  conversant 
with  it  as  a  failure.  That  industry  cannot  be  carried  on.  The  raising 
of  olives,  the  making  of  olive-oil,  the  putting  up  of  sardines,  (of  which 
we  have  any  quantity  upon  the  coast,)  the  raising  of  rice,  castor-oil 
beans,  flaxseed  for  oil,  and  all  those  things  are  in  our  future.  In  my 
opinion,  the  industries  of  California  are  in  their  iufancy  ;  we  have 
hardi.v  commenced  to  develop  them. 

Q.  You  think  we  ought  to  have  even  cheaper  Chinese  labor  to  develop 
these  industries  f — A.  We   want  even  cheaper  labor  than   we  have. 

Q.  Even  by  the  Chinese? — A.  Even  by  the  Chinese;  and  as  those 
branches  of  labor  become  developed,  even  if  done  by  Chinese,  they  will 
give  additional  employment  to  whites. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  Chinese  to  whites  do  you  think  our  civilization 
could  stand  ? — A.  I  would  rather  the  statesmen  would  settle  that  ques- 
tion for  me. 

Q.  The  questiou  has  been  asked  of  witnesses,  do  you  think  that 
8,000,000  Chinamen  to  1,000,000  whites  would  be  too  many  ?— A,  The 
great  difficulty  in  this  State  at  present  is,  that  while  there  is  no  want  of 
capital  to  develop  the  State  or  carry  ou  any  kind  of  business,  there  is 
a  want  of  confidence  by  capitalists  in  the  industries  of  the  State,  even 
with  what  is  called  cheap  Chinese  labor.  It  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  we  can  get  any  man  of  capital  to  put  money  into  anything  that  is 
going  to  give  employment  to  the  people. 

Q.  is  it  not  one  difficulty  that  the  capitalist  wants  too  much  interest 
on  his  money  ? — A.  I  regard  interest  as  large.  There  are  many  things 
brought  into  this  scale  ;  it  is  not  all  one  thing. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  that  your  opinion  is  that  the  material  interests 
3G  c  I 
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of  the  State  would  be  advanced  by  a  large  increase  of  the  Chinese  pop- 
ulation ;  that  is,  the  money-making  facilities  of  the  State  and  the  de- 
velopment of  its  industries  would  be  enhanced  1 — A.  It  would  be  in- 
creased by  the  importation  of  any  class  of  people  who  can  be  employed 
in  building  up  the  industries  of  the  country  at  rates  that  will  command 
confidence  on  the  part  of  capitalists,  and  induce  them  to  put  their  money 
into  it,  be  they  white  or  be  they  Chinese. 

Q.  In  other  words,  people  who  will  furnish  their  labor  at  a  low  rate1? 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  will  the  Chinese  have  upon  our  civilization,  our  insti- 
tutions ?    Do  you  think  that  they  ought  to  become  voters  % — A.  No. 

Q.  If  we  have  a  very  large  class  of  adult  males,  (non-voters) — setting 
aside,  now,  the  mere  question  of  making  money — what  would  be  the 
effect  on  our  civilization,  morals,  and  society  ? — A.  If  I  should  give  you 
my  honest  opinion,  I  should  answer  that  I  think  there  are  too  many 
voters  now. 

Q.  You  do  not  propose  that  they  shall  be  voters,  and  I  speak  of  a  non- 
voting class? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Chinese  as  a  class  want  to 
be  voters ;  and  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  force  suffrage  upon  them. 

Q.  Still  you  do  not  answer  my  question.  I  ask  you  what  effect  it 
would  have  upon  our  institutions  and  civilization  to  have  a  large  adult 
male  population  here,  disproportionate  to  the  whites,  who  are  not 
allowed  to  vote?  How  is  it  consistent  with  republican  ideas  that  there 
should  be  a  very  large  class  of  non-voting  population,  and  what  effect 
would  it  have  upon  our  institutions,  which  we  both  equally  like  ? — A.  I 
see  no  cause  why  our  institutions  should  not  stand. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  presence  of  a  class  in  a  republic  who  have  no 
right  of  self-government  at  all  is  perfectly  consistent  with  its  institu- 
tions 1 — A.  That  involves  abstract  principles  of  government. 

Q.  That  involves  a  direct  practical  question,  the  question  to  be  solved 
perhaps  in  this  case  j  but  I  will  not  press  you  to  answer  if  you  have  not 
thought  of  the  matter  enough  to  answer  the  question  ? — A.  I  think  the 
answer  is  contained  in  the  answer  to  a  former  question.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  reasonable  man  in  California  but  what  would  prefer  white 
population  to  Chinese,  and  prefer  to  give  them  employment ;  but  when 
it  comes  to  a  question  of  whether  we  shall  stand  still  and  do  nothing, 
or  go  ahead  with  Chinese  labor,  I  think  a  majority  would  say  "  Go  ahead 
with  Chinese  labor." 

Q.  You  think  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  State  ? — A.  I 
think  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  putting  the  question  in  that 
way.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  though,  as  to  whether  that  is 
really  a  fair  statement  of  the  case  as;it  exists. 

Q.  Suppose  these  other  elements  were  considered,  that  a  large  alien 
class,  (by  alien  I  mean  those  who  have  no  part  in  government,  no  right 
of  self-government,  no  right  to  vote,  disenfranchised,)  with  peculiar  habits, 
isolated  people,  were  to  come  here  in  these  great  numbers,  do  you  think, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  capitalists  might  profit  by  it,  and  that  some 
men  might  be  overseers  and  drive  this  labor  afield,  still  the  opinion  of 
the  people  of  the  State  would  be  that  that  ought  to  be  continued  1 — A. 
It  is  possible  that  they  might  come  here  in  such  large  numbers  as  to  be 
very  detrimental.  I  do  not  think  that  they  have  done  so  up  to  this 
time.  Whether  they  will  in  the  future  or  not  is  a  question  of  mere  guess- 
work, and  it  is  not  safe  for  you  or  me  to  testify  to  it  under  oath ;  we 
cannot  tell  anj  thing  about  it.  • 

Senator  Saugent.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
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By  Mr.  Tixley  : 
Q.  I  want  to  ask  yon  two  or  three  questions  confined  to  your  present 
occupation,  which  is  manufacturing  wool  .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  work  about  two  hundred  Chinese  ■ — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   How  many  \ — A.  When  we  are  running  full  aboutsixty-fiveChinese. 

<L>.  If  you  could  not  have  that  Chinese  labor  you  could  not  work  your 
factory) — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  result  of  your  not  working  your  factory? — A. 
It  would  be  a  stoppage.  We  would  have  so  much  dead  property  on  our 
hands. 

Q.  And  the  result  would  be  that  the  commodities  which  you  are  pro- 
ducing our  people  would  be  compelled  to  purchase  from  Massachu- 
setts.'— A.  Wherever  they  could  get  them. 

Q.  From  a  foreign  market;  and  the  only  difference  would  be  that  our 
people  would  be  compelled  to  buy  in  a  foreign  or  eastern  market  instead 
Of  producing  the  article  here  ?  Would  there  be  any  difference  to  our 
people  in  the  cost  of  buying  those  articles  there  which  you  manufac- 
ture .' — A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  would  be. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  advantage  to  the  buyer  in  that  respect1? — A.  I 
cannot  say  that  there  is. 

Q.  Then  the  advantage  comes  in,  if  that  is  the  case,  to  the  sixty 
Chinese  whom  you  employ,  and  to  the  money  that  your  stockholders 
make  out  of  the  institution  ?  That  is,  what  it  pans  out? — A.  There  is 
some  advantage  to  the  State. 

(}.  What  is  it  ?     That  you  buy  wool  ? — A.  Producing  so  much. 

Q.  What  other  advantage  is  it  to  the  State  than'  that  which  is  con- 
fined within  the  scope  of  jour  stockholders  and  the  sixty  Chinese  whom 
you  employ? — A.  It  lays  the  balance  of  the  United  States  under  con- 
tribution to  us  to  the  extent  that  we  ship  goods  East  and  sell  them;  it 
makes  the  balance  of  the  United  States  pro  tanto  tributary  to  us  instead 
of  our  being  altogether  in  their  power. 

Q.  You  buy  the  wool  from  .our  farmers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  that  find  a  market  in  the  East  if  you  did  not  purchase  it  1 — 
A.  Readily. 

Q.  Then  to  the  producer  of  the  wool  and  to  the  buyer  of  the  fabrics  there 
is  no  appreciable  or  market  advantage? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  amount 
of  wool  consumed  in  California  has  anything  to  do  with  the  market 
price  of  it. 

Q.  You  say  also  that  the  clothing  is  manufactured  from  the  product 
of  your  mill  as  far  as  Chinese  labor  can  go  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  that  comes  into  competition  with  the  eastern  manufacture  of 
clothing  ". — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  running  of  sewing-machines  by  the 
Chinese  has  deprived  a  great  many  white  people  of  labor  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Then,  if  1  understand  you,  your  argument  is  confined  to  the  fact 
that,  in  your  opinion,  Chinese  cheap  labor  has  advanced  the  material  in- 
terests of  your  stockholders  ? — A.  I  did  uot  come  here  to  make  an  argu- 
ment ;  I  came  here  to  state  facts  as  I  understand  them. 

Q.  Then  I  will  accept  the  facts  as  you  have  stated  them,  and  we  will 
draw  our  own  conclusions.  I  will  ask  you  if,  in  your  opinion,  it  is  not 
the  same  with  reference  to  all  the  general  trades  and  industries  occupied 
by  Chinese  that  it  brings  us  in  competitiou  with  our  people  at  the  East 
to  a  very  large  degree? — A.  Every  article  produced  by  the  Chinamen 
in  our  own  markets,  and  sold  in  our  own  market,  such  as  woolen  cloths, 
clothing,  shoes,  cigars,  slippers,  and  everything  of  that  kind,  ueces- 
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sarily,  if  sold  here,  excludes  just  so  many  of  the  same  articles  of  eastern 
manufacture. 

Q.  I  understand  fully  your  argument.  Supposing  that  California  was 
an  independent  nation  by  itself  and  had  no  interest  with  the  East,  it 
would  be  for  our  advantage  to  exclude  eastern  products.  My  argument 
will  be,  not  to  you,  but  in  conclusion,  that  we  are  in  competition  with  our 
own  people  across  our  border-lines.  Now,  then,  regarding  the  produc- 
tion of  the  olive,  cotton,  linseed-oil,  and  the  various  articles  that  you 
name,  their  production  is  deferred,  is  it  not,  simply  for  want  of  cheap 
labor;  that  is,  if  we  had  cheap  labor  we  could  produce  these  things 
now  ? — A.  If  we  had  cheap  labor  we  could  produce  them  now. 

Q.  Then  those  industries  are  left  for  the  future  % — A.  They  are  left 
for  the  future. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  not  wise  to  preserve  the  domain  and  the 
mines  that  cannot  be  profitably  worked  with  labor  as  the  heritage  of 
future  Americans  rather  than  to  develop  them  now  speedily  by  the 
Chinese  imported  labor  ?  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  that,  taking  your 
stand-point  a  hundred  years  or  fifty  years  hence'?  Is  it  not  desirable 
to  preserve  our  domain,  our  mines,  and  our  undeveloped  resources  as 
the  heritage  of  the  common  people  of  our  own  country  rather  than  to 
precipitate  it  by  the  importation  of  Chinese  cheap  labor  that  would  give 
present  profit? — A.  That  is  a  matter  of  argument,  of  deduction. 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  speculation  to  some  degree  ? — A.  It  is  a  matter  of 
speculation  upon  which  reasonable  men  might  divide. 

Q.  Now  then,  Judge  Peckham,  if  you  will  exclude  from  your  mind  all 
the  facts  and  all  the.  arguments  tending  to  show  the  material  advance- 
ment of  the  State  under  Chinese  labor,  and  consider  the  moral  and  the 
political  welfare  and  the  future  wealth  of  the  country  for  our  own  peo- 
ple, what  is  your  opinion  regarding  the  propriety  of  limiting  Chinese 
immigration? — A.  I  have  no  objection  to  limiting  Chinese  immigration. 

Q.  That  is  all  we  are  attempting  to  do. — A.  I  have  no  objection  to  it, 
providing  a  reasonable  restraint  is  to  be  placed,  but  I  do  not  know  how 
that  is  to  be  done.    It  is  not  for  me  to  work  out  the  problem. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  much  paid-up  capital  is  employed  in  your  business  ? — A,  Two 
hundred  and  eleven  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  If  you  were  to  use  that  money,  loaning  it  as  a  banker  here,  what 
could  you  make  out  of  it  ?  What  would  it  be  loaned  for  ? — A.  One  per 
cent,  a  month,  compounded  monthly. 

Q.  It  would  be  more  profitable  to  employ  it  in  that  way  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  the  production  of  cotton — that  this  country  will 
produce  cotton  equal  to  any  other  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  that  experiment  been  tried  yet? — A.  It  has  been  tried,  and 
fully  demonstrated. 

Q.  What  extent  of  cotton  country  of  that  kind  have  you  here,  do  you 
suppose? — A.  Any  of  the  alluvial  bottoms  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sac- 
ramento Valley  and  its  tributaries  will  produce  cotton  equal  to  that 
of  the  Southern  States  of  our  Union  in  quality.  I  have  had  both  right 
side  by  side,  and  I  prefer  the  California-raised  cotton. 

Q.  How  does  it  compare  in  quantity  to  the  acre  with  that  produced 
in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union  ?— A.  People  who  have  produced 
cotton  in  the  Southern  States  say  that  they  can  produce  more  to  the 
acre  in  California. 

Q.  The  reason,  then,  that  California  is  not  a  cotton-producing  State 
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heroines  a  question  of  the  cost  of  labor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  question 
of  the  cost  of  labor. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  some  other  industries;  for  instance,  the  production 
of  olive-oil.     Can  yon  produce  olives  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Equal  in  quality  and  quantity  to  other  countries  I — A.  I  think  so. 

<>.  You  spoke  of  the  castor-bean  1 — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  flaxseed.  Flax 
is  indigenous,  and  native  silk. 

Q.  Is  this  State  adapted  to  silk-culture? — A.  Yes,  sir,  so  far  as  cli- 
mate is  concerned. 

Q.  And  the  quality  of  the  soil?— A.  The  quality  of  the  soil  and  every- 
thing else. 

Q.  And  the  quality  of  the  mulberry  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  question  of  labor  ?— A.  It  is  a  question  of  labor. 

Q.  Mr.  Pixley  asked  you  in  regard  to  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  manufactures  here  or  buying  the  same  articles  in  the  East.  I  will 
ask  you  whether  you  regard  the  manufacture  of  articles  consumed  by 
the  people  here  as  contributing  to  the  general  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  State  ?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  say  that  without  Chinese  labor  you  could  not  carry  on  your 
branches  of  manufacture? — A.  No,  sir;  we  could  not. 

Q.  Then,  by  stopping  your  mills,  you  would  deprive  a  certain  num- 
ber of  white  people  of  their  business  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  by  the  employing  of  Chinese  labor,  and  thus  open- 
ing up  avenues  of  manufacturing  business,  you  provide  in  that  May  ad- 
ditional employment  or  avenues  for  the  employment  of  white  people  .' — 
A.  We  do.  Independent  of  those  white  laborers  in  our  immediate  em- 
ploy, we  indirectly  give  employment  to  white  people  by  cutting  and 
hauling  to  our  miils — a  distance  of  14  miles — from  a  thousand  to  twelve 
hundred  cords  of  wood  per  annum.  We  give  employment  to  the  people 
of  San  Francisco — mostly  Chinese,  however — in  the  manufacture  of  our 
goods  into  pants  and  under-clothing.  When  we  come  to  consider  those 
that  we  give  employment  to  directly  and  those  we  give  employment  to 
indirectly,  it  would  probably  increase  the  number  at  least  50  per  cent, 
of  white  people  employed. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  production  by  the  State  of  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life  important  to  the  general  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  State? — A.  I  consider  it  as  a  sound  political  axiom  that  a  country 
is  the  most  prosperous  which  manufactures  its  own  raw  material  and 
exports  it  in  a  manufactured  state;  and  for  that  purpose  any  kind  of 
labor  may  be  used — black  or  white.  I  do  not  believe  that  cheap  labor 
in  manufacturing  or  in  producing  articles  for  exportation  ever  ruined 
any  country  or  any  people. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  better  for  the  United  States  as  a  country  to 
manufacture  her  own  goods  rather  than  to  bny  them  from  Europe? — A. 
I  do. 

Q.  What  is  true  of  the  whole  country  you  say  would  be  true  of  a 
State? — A.  Y^es,  sir;  it  is  true  of  a  State,  and  it  is  true  of  California. 
It  is  better  tor  California  to  manufacture  her  own  goods  even  with 
Chinese  labor  than  to  send  her  products  abroad,  to  buy  them  in  a  foreign 
market,  or  even  to  send  to  Massachusetts.  That  is  coming  down  to  what 
I  mean  exactly. 

Q.  Mr.  Pixley  asked  you  in  regard  to  restricting  Chinese  immigration. 
State  what  you  think  ought  to  be  done  iu  regard  to  that.  Would  it  be 
wise  to  restrict  the  number  of  Chinese  who  are  coming  to  our  country 
by  fixing  some  limit  upon  the  number  that  might  be  taken  upon  a  ship  .' 
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— A.  I  have  no  fixed  opinion  as  to  what  could  be  done  or  should  be 
done,  or  whether  anything  at  this  time  ought  to  be  done. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  of  Chinese  who  have  come  to  this 
coast  up  to  this  time  is  in  excess  or  not  1  Do  you  think  too  many  have 
come  up  to  this  time  ? — A.  It  seems  to  be  the  impression  among  the 
Chinese  themselves  that  there  are  too  many  of  them  here,  and  that  they 
cannot,  under  the  present  state  of  things,  all  get  employment.  When 
they  are  unemployed  they  become  vicious  and  idle,  and  an  American  is 
just  the  same. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  You  are  a  pioneer  on  this  coast,  I  believe  ? — A.  I  came  here  in 
1846. 

Q.  You  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  society  here  at  an  early  day  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  have. 

Q.  And  you  have  seen  it  grow  up  to  its  present  state? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  1849  to  1876  ?— A.  From  1846  to  1876. 

Q.  We  have  had  Chinese  among  us  ever  since  1852  and  1853  ? — A. 
The  Chinese  question  first  became  a  practical  one,  I  believe,  in  1851. 

Q.  Can  you  see  that  by  having  that  grand  influx  of  Chinese,  that  my 
friend  called  your  attention  to,  coming  upon  us  in  20  years,  it  has  pulled 
down  our  society  and  civilization  1 — A.  I  do  not  think  it  has  affected  our 
civilization. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  we  are  degraded  by  the  presence  of  these  peo- 
ple %—  A.  I  do  not  think  we  are. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  state  of  affairs  in  California  if  we  should  go 
back  to  1856  or  1857 ;  throw  up  all  our  manufacturing  ?  The  point  my 
friend  wanted  to  make  out  of  you  was  that  it  was  better  to  let  Massa- 
chusetts supply  us  now  with  all  these  commodities  than  have  them  sup- 
plied to  us,  as  now,  by  Chinese  cheap  labor.  What  would  be  the  effect 
upon  California'?  How  much  would  we  be  set  back,  if  we  should  throw 
away  all  this  manufacturing  that  we  are  carrying  on  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  go  back  to  our  old  state  ?  We  then  had  forty  or  fifty  millions 
a  year  from  our  mines,  and  did  not  do  so  much  farming.  Would  it  not 
bankrupt  the  State  % — A.  I  do  not  know  where  the  money  would  come 
from  to  pay  for  what  we  wanted. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  we  used  to  ship  about  $40,000,000  a  year 
East  to  buy  the  very  commodities  that  we  now  manufacture  % — A.  I 
think  that  the  products  of  our  mines  at  one  time  was  estimated  as  high 
as  $50,000,000. 

Q.  It  took  pretty  much  all  that  to  keep  us  clothed  and  to  get  us  some- 
thing to  eat  % — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  took  it  nearly  all ;  we  had  not  much  left. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Is  olive-oil  produced  in  this  State  now  % — A.  Olives  are  produced. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  oil  is  made  here. 

Q.  Is  ilaxseed-oil  produced  ? — A.  To  a  limited  extent. 

Q.  Is  not  that  very  largely  produced  in  Oregon  %—  A.  I  do  not  know 
so  much  about  Oregon,  but  I  have  information  that  there  is  a  mill  here 
in  which  there  is  flaxseed-oil  made;  they  get  their  seed  from  wherever 
they  can  find  it. 

Q.  Are  not  the  sardines  that  we  use  put  up  on  this  coast  % — A.  I 
think  I  have  seen  sardines  said  to  have  been  put  up  on  this  coast ;  but 
the  great  bulk  of  sardines  that  we  use  are  put  up  on  the  Mediterranean. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever  seen  more  than  one  lot  of  sardines  pur- 
porting to  have  been  put  up  in  California. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  Chinamen  in  cutting  your  wood  % — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Why  not? — A.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Dotting  of  wood. 
We  buy  our  wood  by  the  cord ;  contract  tor  it  at  so  much  a  cord. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  about  the  persona  employed  through  the  run- 
ning of  your  mill.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Chinese  are  employed  to 
cut  the  wood  l — A.  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Chinese  are  largely  employed  to  cut  wood 
in  the  interior  \ — A.  1  have  known  of  its  being  the  case. 

Q.  Is  there  auy  reason  why  the  Chinese  cannot  be  employed  to  cut 
that  wood,  and  if  you  could  get  it  cheaper  by  that  means  would  it  not 
add  to  the  profits  of  your  business? — A.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is  that 
the  Chinese  are  uot  employed  more  than  they  are  in  the  cutting  of 
wood.  I  do  not  know  of  any  employed  in  the  cutting  of  wood  at  the 
present  time:     It  may  be  it  is  because  it  is  too  hard  work  for  them. 

Q.  Do  you  use  cotton  in  your  mill  to  a  large  extent? — A.  To  a  limited 
extent. 

Q.  Is  that  California-raised  cotton  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  California-raised 
cotton. 

Q.  Is  not  all  the  cotton  now  used  in  the  mills  here  raised  on  this 
co;ist  ''. — A.  I  think  not.     We  are  using  both  kinds. 

Q.  Why  do  you  use  the  eastern  cotton  if  the  California  cotton  is  a 
better  quality  ! — A.  We  could  not  get  a  supply  of  California  cotton  the 
last  time  we  bought.  We  bought  a  lot  to  make  out  what  we  wanted 
here  in  San  Francisco,  and  bought  it  as  California  cotton,  but  when  it 
came  to  us  it  was  eastern  cottou. 

Q.  Then  the  demand  for  California  cotton  at  the  present  time  is 
greater  than  the  supply  ? — A.  The  demand  for  California  cottou  at  the 
present  time  is  greater  than  the  supply. 

Q.  If  it  can  be  produced  in  greater  quantities  and  is  a  better  article, 
why  do  they  not  produce  it  equal  to  the  demaud ! — A.  It  can  be  im- 
ported cheaper.  Last  year  cotton  could  be  bought  in  Memphis,  Tenu., 
for  eleven  cents  and  a  half,  currency  ;  brought  here  for  about  three  cents 
in  currency.  From  the  information  I  have  from  men  who  have  raised 
cotton  and  of  whom  I  have  purchased  cottou,  it  canuot  be  produced  in 
California  for  less  than  fourteen  and  a  half  cents  or  fifteen  cents,  in  gold. 

Q.  Nevertheless  you  say  that  you  want  more  of  this  California  cotton, 
although  you  cannot  get  the  cheaper  article  from  the  East.  Why  do 
they  not,  then,  raise  it  in  sufficient  quantities  here  to  furnish  you? — A. 
I  suppose  it  is  because  it  does  not  pay. 

Q.  You  say  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply,  and  that  you 
looked  for  it  aud  found  that  you  got  eastern  cotton  instead  ? — A.  The 
demand  is  greater  than  the  supply  ;  that  is,  there  can  be  more  Califor- 
nia cotton  used  than  there  has  been  raised. 

Q.  At  California  prices  ? — A.  When  I  can  get  cotton  that  serves  my 
purpose  from  the  Fast  cheaper  than  I  can  get  California  cotton  I  send 
East  for  cotton.  When  I  can  get  California  cotton  at  the  price  of  im- 
portation, I  buy  California  cottou  and  give  it  the  preference. 

Q.  Then  you  do  uot  buy  California  cotton  unless  you  can  get  it  at 
eastern  prices? — A.  Eastern  prices,  including  freight  aud  charges. 

Q.  Has  anybody  really  and  extensively  gone  into  the  business  of  rais- 
ing cotton,  or  has  it  uot  been  ouly  a  detached  experiment  which  is  ne- 
cessarily more  costly  ? — A.  I  saw  a  year  ago  in  blossom  aud  being 
picked  what  they  told  me  was  two  hundred  acres  of  cotton  in  one  field 
on  the  Merced  River.  Colonel  Strong  had  been  experimenting  on  cot- 
ton for  two  or  three  years  before  in  the  same  locality.  He  thought  at 
first  it  would  be  a  success.  He  stuck  to  it  until  it  bankrupted  him. 
At  the  time  that  I  saw  this  cotton  he  had  left  there.    His  brother  raised 
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the  cotton.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Inglesby  furnished  him  tne  money 
to  raise  it,  and  it  was  from  iDglesby  that  I  learned  the  cost  of  raising 
the  cotton.  I  went  up  there,  saw  the  cotton,  and  bought  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  it,  paying  him  sixteen  and  one-third  cents  for  the  cotton  de- 
livered at  the  railroad- depot  in  Turlock,  which  was  then  a  cent  or  a  cent 
and  a  half  a  pound  more  than  it  would  have  cost  me  to  import  midland 
upland  cotton  from  Tennessee.  My  information  is  that  that  is  the  last 
crop  that  Strong  has  raised  ;  that  it  did  not  pay  them  sufficiently,  and 
that  they  have  abandoned  the  business. 

Q.  Did  he  employ  white  men  or  Chinamen  % — A.  He  employed  China- 
men.   I  saw  them  in  the  field  picking  cotton. 
By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  The  comparison  you  draw  is  between  California  cotton  and  mid- 
land-upland cotton  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  midland- upland. 

Q.  Upon  the  whole  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  free  com- 
petition in  labor  upon  any  people  not  over-crowded  in  population  %  Does 
it  injure  them  or  otherwise? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  free  competition 
among  laborers  of  good  morals  and  correct  habits  injures  a  country  any 
more  than  free  competition  in  matters  of  property  or  merchandise.  I 
regard  it  as  all  standing  upon  the  same  foundation. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  different  if  we  had  an  overcrowded  population  f — 
A.  I  do  not  know  what  constitutes  an  overcrowded  population. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  State  of  California  is  overcrowded  % — A.  My 
understanding  is  that  Massachusetts  has  a  population  of  157  to  the 
square  mile.    I  do  not  think  California  averages  four. 

Q.  Suppose  California  had  157  to  the  square  mile,  would  it  not  have 
some  effect  % — A.  We  should  have  to  take  care  of  them  or  they  would 
leave. 

Q.  It  would  have  some  effect  on  the  competition  of  labor  1 — A.  Cer- 
tainly. 

Q.  Then  competition  injures  % — A.  Everything  is  controlled  by  the  law 
of  demand  and  supply,  labor  as  well  as  anything  else;  but  there  is  one 
limit  beyond  which  labor  cannot  go. 

Q.  What  is  that  limit  ? — A.  They  cannot  compel  capital  to  pay  them 
more  for  their  labor  than  the  products  of  their  labor  will  sell  for  in  the 
market. 

Q.  Would  not  an  overcrowded  population  affect  that? — A.  I  have 
never  been  in  a  country  that  was  so  overcrowded  that  I  thought  it  was 
injurious  to  the  country.  My  opinion  is  that  every  nation  and  State  is 
powerful  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  population  it  supports  and  sup- 
ports comfortably. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Without  considering  the  character  of  the  population  % — A.  The 
character  of  the  population  has  something  to  do  with  it,  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  You  do  not  think  any  State  can  be  overcrowded  in  population  % — 
A.  There  may  be  such  a  thing;  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Take  China  for  instance. — A.  I  should  have  to  go  to  China  to  see 
what  the  condition  of  things  is  there. 

Vernon  Seaman  recalled. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Question.  I  understood  you  to  get  your  statistics  of  arrivals  from  the 
Merchants'  Exchange  % — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  I  have  a  note  from  Mr.  Coolidge  in  which  lie  says  "  there  are  no 
statistics  of  such  arrivals  kept  in  this  office." — A.  Not  in  the  office  of 
the  Merchants'  Exchange,  but  above  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  con- 
nected with  the  building,  they  have  full  statistics,  and  that  is  where  the 
table  was  compiled.  It  is  from  the  books  belonging  to  the  Merchants' 
Exchange  and  attached  to  it,  incidentally  perhaps. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  Who  has  charge  of  those  books? — A.  The  gentleman's  name  is 
Mr.  Stone. 

Rev.  William  W.  Brier  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Question.  What  is  your  business? — Answer.  My  business  upon  which 
I  make  a  living  is  raising  fruit. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  ? — A.  I  am  a  minister  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  California  ? — A.  I  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  on  the  sixth  day  of  August,  1850,  and  have  resided  since  that 
time  in  California. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  California  have  you  resided,  and  where  do  you 
now  reside  ? — A.  I  resided  eighteen  months  in  Marysville,  and,  my  health 
failing  there,  I  moved  to  Washington  Township,  Alameda  County, 
where  I  have  resided  ever  since ;  but  I  have  traveled  a  great  deal  in  my 
profession  over  California  and  Nevada. 

Q.  You  are  engaged  in  cultivating  fruit? — A.  In  cultivating  fruit. 

Q.  What  kinds  ? — A.  The  chief  kinds  are  apples  and  peaches,  cherries 
and  pears. 

Q.  Wrili  you  look  over  the  questions  which  have  been  proposed  by  the 
committee,  and  give  such  information  as  you  have  upon  matters  re- 
lating to  this  investigation  when  they  fall  within  your  observation  ? — 
A.  Do  you  want  me  to  answer  each  of  these  questions  ? 

Q.  No  ;  those  you  do  not  know  anything  about  you  need  not  answer. — 
A.  The  first  question  is :  "  How  many  Chinese  are  there  in  this  country  ?" 
I  only  know  trom  what  I  have  read  in  the  papers.  Secondly,  u  W'hat 
is  their  moral  and  physical  condition  ?"  So  far  as  the  country  is  con- 
cerned, I  regard  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  Chinese  laborers 
better  than  any  other  nationality  by  far.  They  are  temperate,  cleanly, 
and  healthy.  In  regard  to  their  religious  condition,  of  course,  I  have 
nothing  to  say;  I  know  nothing  about  it.  "  Do  they  come  here  volun- 
tarily, and  by  what  means  do  they  get  here  ?"  That,  i  suppose,  has  been 
testified  to  by  others. 

Q.  What  is  your  own  observation  as  to  whether  they  are  freemen  or 
boudmeu  ? — A.  I  think  the  only  bondage,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  been  able 
to  learn,  the  only  obligation  they  are  under  is  for  money  advanced  for 
their  passage  here. 

Q.  They  are  debtors  ? — A.  They  are  debtors,  and  they  agree  to  work 
so  long  until  that  money  is  paid  back.  I  think  that  is  the  only  style  of 
bondage  that  there  is  among  them.  I  suppose  they  all  come  here  for 
the  same  reason  that  most  people  come — to  make  money.  Fourth,  "  For 
what  purpose  do  they  come,  with  the  intention  of  remaining  and  making 
the  United  States  their  home  or  returning  to  China  when  they  have 
acquired  a  competence  ?"  My  impression  is  that  they  all  come  here  to 
make  some  money  and  then  go  back  ;  that  after  being  here  awhile  they 
are  a  good  deal  like  other  people  ;  they  become  attached  to  the  country, 
and  when  they  do  go  back  they  want  to  return ;  as  a  boss  Chinaman 
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said  to  me  when  ne  returned  from  China,  "  Old  China  is  played  out." 
"  Do  they  become  attached  to  our  institutions  and  reconciled  to  live  and 
die  here  ?"  I  suppose  that  ought  to  beanswered  generally  in  the  negative. 
u  What  kind  of  labor  do  they  perform?"  I  suppose  the  Chinese 
mostly  perform  labor  that  is  disconnected  with  team- work.  They  do 
not  often  work  with  teams ;  but  almost  every  other  kind  of  labor  in  the 
world,  except  in  connection  with  the  running  of  threshing-machines,  the 
Chinamen  perform,  more  particularly  in  the  fruit-business.  "  What  is 
their  character  as  laborers'?"  I  regard  the  Chinaman  as  superior  to 
any  other  nationality  as  laborers  in  their  own  departments.  In  work 
that  they  are  to  take  and  perform,  especially  in  the  fruit-business,  I 
regard  them  as  superior  to  any  other  nationality.  The  fact  is,  in  the 
fruit- business  at  present  prices  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  it  on 
with  white  labor.  I  regard  the  fruit-business  as  one  of  the  great  indus- 
tries of  California,  and  think  it  will  be  in  a  few  years  iu  the  future  far 
greater  than  our  wheat  interests  or  our  mining  interests,  or  both  combined. 
At  the  present  time,  with  the  present  price  of  labor  it  cannot  be  carried 
on  profitably  without  Chinese  labor,  because  they  are  more  skilful  than 
white  men,  they  are  more  reliable  than  white  men.  They  will  stay  until 
they  learn  the  business.  They  will  stay  with  a  man  until  they  know 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  White  men  will  not  do  that.  I  have  had 
Chinamen  who  have  been  with  me  four  years.  They  learn  how  to  trim 
the  trees.  White  men  you  cannot  keep.  If  the  white  man  amounts  to 
anything  he  will  soon  acquire  enough  to  start  business  for  himself;  and 
if  he  does  not  amount  to  anything  he  will  never  learn  anything ;  but  the 
Chinese  have  not  much  disposition  to  do  business  on  their  own  account, 
and  they  stay  longer  with  a  man  and  become  familiar  with  all  the  intri- 
cacies of  a  man's  business. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  boys  and  girls  in  your  business  % — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  doyou  employ  Chinamen  instead  of  employing  boy  sand  girls'? — 
A.  I  am  a  good  deal  like  the  old  fellow  who  said,  "A  boy  is  a  boy,  two 
boys  are  half  a  boy,  and  three  boys  are  no  boy  at  all."  I  have  one  boy  of 
my  own,  and  that  is  enough.  As  to  girls,  I  have  never  found  any  in  our 
region  of  country  who  wanted  to  work  for  us.  We  tried  to  use  them  in 
our  dry-house  factory,  but  there  are  no  poor  people  down  there  hardly. 
The  boys  go  to  school  and  the  girls  go  to  school.  Furthermore,  I  have 
seen  a  good  deal  in  the  papers  in  respect  to  the  employment  of  girls  and 
boys.  I  am  glad,  as  an  old  Californian,  that  our  boys  and  girls  do  not 
have  to  work  in  factories.  I  think  it  is  a  poor  place  to  develop  the 
physical  nature  and  make  good  American  citizens,  and  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy whatever  with  that  idea. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  get  boys  and  girls  from  the  city  here  to  work  in 
your  orchard?— A.  I  would  not  have  them  if  somebody  would  board 
them  and  put  them  iu  my  orchard  to  work,  from  what  I  know  of  them. 
I  could  not  afford  it. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  You  make  that  remark  apply  to  all  boys,  I  suppose  ? — A.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  good  ones;  but  I  have  had  merchants  and  wealthy  men 
of  this  city  write  to  me,  wishing  to  put  their  sons  with  me  to  learn  the 
farming  business.  I  have  never  thought  that  I  could  afford  to  do  any 
such  thing,  even  with  the  best  boys,  because  boys  cannot  do  the  busi- 
ness of  California.  There  is  too  much  competition  to  make  people  who 
are  wide  awake  employ  boys.  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  be  sufficiently 
philanthropic  to  undertake  the  training  of  children  for  their  good  just 
now,  except  my  own.    I  have  enough  of  my  own. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  boys  generally  should  be  kept  out  of  employ- 
incut  ;ii.(l  allowed  to  run  riot  ;  that  philanthropy  should  not  he  couri- 
ered, nor  the  good  of  the  State,  aside  from  the  interests  of  the  employ- 
ers ?— A.  1  think  that  every  wise  parent  should  look  out  for  the  industry 
of  his  children. 

().  As  I  understood  you,  these  parents  tried  to  get  employment  for 
their  hoys,  and  you  refused  them  because  they  were  white  boys? — A. 
None  ever  applied  to  me. 

Q.  1  thought  you  spoke  of  wealthy  parents  who  wanted  their  boys  to 
learn  tanning? — A.  Those  were  wealthy  gentlemen,  uot  those  in  need. 
I  never  had  any  person  in  need  from  the  city  to  apply  to  me. 

Q.  It  yon  would  refuse  the  boys  of  the  wealthy,  would  you  take  the 
boys  of  the  needy  ? — A.  If  I  undertook  to  work  them  at  all  we  would 
take  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  your  sentiments  in  that  matter  are  shared  by 
employers  generally? — A.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity  that  em- 
ployers and  farmers  cannot  work  boys  to  an  advantage. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  effect  on  the  boys  of  not  having  employ- 
ment in  this  large  branch  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  farmers  are  respon- 
sible for  the  boys  of  cities.     I  do  not  understand  that  business. 

Q.  Suppose  there  is  nobody  responsible,  that  the  boys  can  take  care 
of  themselves — is  that  the  idea? — A.  1  believe  that  industrious  boys 
might  find  employment  in  the  country,  if  they  would  behave  themselves. 
I  am  speaking  for  myself  only.  8th.  "  Do  they  learn  trades  and  work 
in  factories'?"  We  know  they  do.  9th.  "  WThat  rate  of  wages  do  they 
receive  ? "  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  rate  of  wages  for  (Jhiuameu  in 
factories. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  :  ■ 

Q.  In  your  own  business  how  much  is  it? — A.  In  my  business  I  pay 
Chinamen  a  dollar  a  day,  and  they  board  themselves.     I  furnish  them  a 
bouse,  and  furnish  them  their  wood}  they  generally  pick  up  anything 
that  lies  around  loose  to  eat,  and  they  have  the  privilege  of  doing  it. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  ? — A.  I  employ  at  this  time  eight — 
seven  Chinamen  and  one  white  man. 

Q.  How  extensive  is  your  ranch  ? — A.  I  have  about  fifty  acres  in  fruit. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  fruit  do  you  raise  ? — A.  Apples  and  peaches,  ber- 
ries, and  almost  every  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  put  it  up  for  the  eastern  market,  or  do  you  sell  it  here  ? — 
A.  I  sell  it  in  this  market  mostly. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  All  tree  fruit?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  berries  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  berries,  gooseberries. 

Q.  What  effect  does  the  employment  of  Chinese  in  your  business  have 
upon  white  labor  ? — A.  At  the  present  prices  of  fruit  we  could  not  raise 
it  without  Chinese  labor.  I  think  that  the  employment  of  Chinese  labor 
in  this  department  and  all  other  departments  has  kept  up  the  price  of 
white  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  white  labor? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  always  keep  one 
white  man  to  attend  to  the  teams  and  supervise  work  that  is  going  on. 

Q.  If  you  did  not  employ  Chinese,  would  you  employ  him? — A.  No, 
sir  ;  I  could  not  carry  on  the  business  at  the  present  prices. 

Q.  The  fruit  business  gives  employment  to  merchants  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Separate  classes,  fruit-dealers,  commission-dealers,  and  retailers 
in  fruit  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Has  the  immigration  of  Chinese  to  this  country  been  an  advantage 
or  a  disadvantage,  pecuniarily,  to  the  State  H — A.  I  think  it  has  been  an 
advantage  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  State,  and  I  think  it  has 
kept  up  the  prices  of  the  labor  of  white  people.  In  1857 1  paid  one  dollar 
less  to  the  white  man  that  I  always  keep,  per  month,  than  I  do  now, 
and  he  was  a  much  better  hand  than  I  have  now.  While  I  was  travel- 
ing in  the  East  this  spring,  I  made  diligent  inquiry  in  various  States, 
and  I  found  that  the  price  of  white  labor  on  farms  ranged  from  $12  to 
$15  a  month  for  that  class  of  laborers  which  here  receive  from  $25  to 
$30.  I  judge  from  that  that  something  has  raised  the  price  of  white 
labor  among  us  or  kept  it  up. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  has  the  present  rate  for  white  labor  prevailed 
in  this  State  ? — A.  I  think  it  has  remained  very  much  the  same  since 
1857.  It  has  a  little  advanced,  perhaps,  for  certain  kinds  of  laborers 
over  what  it  was  then,  that  is,  labor  that  the  Chinese  perform. 

Q.  For  about  twenty  years,  then,  it  has  remained,  on  the  average,  at 
its  present  rate  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  effect  has  Chinese  labor  had,  if  any,  upon  the  white  la- 
boring population  in  regard  to  their  means  of  subsistence  and  comforts, 
their  ability  to  purchase  % — A.  I  suppose  that  the  Chinese  labor  has 
greatly  cheapened  fruit,  because  I  know  I  would  have  to  stop  and  dig 
up  my  trees  without  the  Chinese  labor,  and  the  fruit  that  I  raise  mostly, 
I  am  told  by  commission  merchants  here,  reaches  the  people  who  con- 
sume it  in  a  very  short  course,  and  that  is  through  peddlers,  who  take 
it  box  by  box  and  distribute  it  among  the  poorer  class  of  people,  who 
buy  a  small  portion  at  once. 

Q.  During  the  last  twenty  years  have  the  articles  of  ordinary  family 
consumption,  such  as  are  consumed  by  the  poor,  fallen  or  enhanced  in 
price? — A.  Most  articles,  I  think,  are  cheaper  now  than  they  were 
twenty  years  ago. 

Q.  So  that  with  the  same  amount  of  wages  the  laborer  can  purchase 
more  now  than  he  could  twenty  years  ago  % — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  The  clothing,  the  meat,  shoes,  hats,  &c.  % — A.  Clothing  is  cheaper, 
meat  is  higher  than  it  was  in  1850,  as  we  all  know,  because  then  there 
was  an  abundance  of  Spanish  cattle,  but  meat  is  cheaper  now  and  bet- 
ter than  it  has  been  since  the  Spanish  cattle  were  dissipated. 

Q.  Chinese  labor  has  had  no  effect  upon  that  at  all  ? — A.  JSTo,  sir ;  I 
suppose  not. 

Q.  Has  the  price  of  those  things  which  the  Chinese  have  been  man- 
ufacturing decreased  or  remained  stationary  % — A.  It  has  decreased. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  reason  at  the  present  time  for  placing  any  restric- 
tion upon  Chinese  immigration  ? — A.  1  cannot  see  any  reason  for  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Chinese  immigration  has  had  any  effect  upon 
the  moral  condition  of  the  white  population  % — A.  I  cannot  see  how  it 
could  have  had  any  effect  upon  them  in  that  way. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  in  regard  to  the  method  of  employing  white 
servants  in  the  country  f— A.  Do  you  mean  house-servants  1 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  white  girls  can  be  obtained  to  fill  the  places 
of  house-servants  in  the  country  ? — A.  I  think  they  cannot  possibly  be 
obtained.  The  Catholic  girls  do  not  like  to  go  to  the  country,  because 
they  have  not  got  their  churches,  and  they  will  not  stay.  It  used  to  be, 
before  we  had  any  Chinese  servants  in  the  house,  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble to  get  girls,  or  any  servants,  to  go  into  the  country.  We  had  to  de- 
pend upon  Indians  and  such  classes  of  people. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  white  girls  to 
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do  all  the  work  of  small  families,  what  we  eall  a  maid-of-allwork  ? — A. 
It  is  very  difficult  in  the  country. 

Q.  In  the  city  is  it  difficult  ?—  A.  1  do  not  know  about  the  city. 

Q.  Who  are  house-servautS;  generally? — A.  They  are  generally  Chi- 
nese, in  the  country. 

Q.  Id  the  city  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  I  mean  who  are  the  white  girls  who  go  to  service;  are  they  gen- 
erally American-born  or  foreigners  ? — A.  I  suppose  they  are  almost  all 
foreign-born,  Irish  girls  and  Germans. 

Q.  There  are  very  few  Americans  generally,  are  there  not,  in  Cali- 
fornia in  this  service! — A.  I  have  seen  but  very  few  American  girls 
going  out. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  in  house-service? — A.  I  have  seen  Amer- 
ican women  in  wealthy  families,  but  they  were  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments, not  cooks,  but  waiters — women  to  wait  upon  the  ladies. 

Q.  Housekeepers  and  such  as  that  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  ordinary  capacity  of  maid-of-all-work  have  you  ever  seen 
an  American-born  woman  ? — A.  I  never  knew  but  one  in  California,  and 
that  was  in  my  own  neighborhood,  and  she  was  rather  living  there  as  a 
home,  but  received  wages. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  wages  of  white  people  in  this 
State  have  not  been  reduced  in  the  last  twenty  years? — A.  I  think  that 
farm  wages  are  about  the  same. 

Q.  What  were  farm  wages  twenty  years  ago  ? — A.  From  825  to  635 
a  month  in  1856,  1857,  and  1858,  and  along  there. 

Q.  About  the  time  that  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  was  being 
built? — A.  No;  before  that  time. 

Q.  Before  that  they  were  as  low  as  the  wages  you  speak  of? — A.  My 
testimony  in  regard  to  the  price  of  labor  means  where  laborers  were 
boarded  on  farms.  They  always  board  their  men  at  the  wages  I 
speak  of.  I  do  not  testify  in  regard  to  labor  where  the  laborers  fur- 
nished their  own  boarding. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  wages  of  women  in  service  have  not  been  re- 
duced during  the  last  twenty  years? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  they 
have  been  reduced. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  has  caused  that  reduction  ?  The  population 
of  the  State  has  enormously  increased. — A.  I  suppose  there  is  some  com- 
petition there. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  competition  of  the  Chinamen  that  has  reduced  it  ? — 
A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  that  there  are  six  or  seven  thousand  China- 
men doing  service  in  this  city  in  families. — A.  They  all  think  the  wages 
are  high  enough  yet. 

Q.  You  are  in  favor  of  very  low  wages  ? — A.  I  am  in  favor  of  low 
wages. 

Q.  You  are  in  favor  of  a  large  profit  to  the  employer? — A.  I  am  in 
favor  of  a  profit  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  business ;  and  if  a  man  who 
has  capital  does  not  make  enough  to  pay  him  for  his  time  and  his  capi- 
tal, he  is  going  to  stop. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  occasion  to  complain  of  too  much  in  your 
business,  or  would  you  complain  if  you  were  making  too  much  ? — A.  I 
do  not  thiuk  I  would  have  much  room  for  it  this  year. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  share  the  laborer  gets  should  be  small  and 
decreased,  but  you   do  not  think  the  share  that  the  capitalist  gets 
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should  be  small  and  decreased  ? — A.  I  think  the  more  labor  put  into  our 
country  the  more  prosperity  there  will  be  at  large,  because  we  can  com- 
pete with  foreign  countries  and  other  States  of  the  Union. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  more  the  capitalist  can  make  on  the  employ- 
ment of  his  capital  the  better  it  is  for  the  country  1 — A.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  question. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  country  that  the 
capitalist  should  make  more  and  more  profit  by  the  enterprise  which  he 
sets  on  foot? — A.  I  suppose  there  might  be  a  limit  where  it  would  be 
beneficial.  I  think,  however,  it  is  decidedly  to  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try that  in  the  employment  o'f  capital  in  the  manufactories  and  in  the 
production  of  such  things  as  can  be  exported,  there  should  be  such  pay 
to  the  capitalists  as  would  induce  them  to  go  into  it,  otherwise  these  in- 
dustries would  not  be  carried  on ;  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  a  detri- 
ment to  the  capital  of  the  State  and  to  the  laborers. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  more  the  capitalist  can  make  in  the  em- 
ployment of  his  capital  and  by  his  enterprise,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  State  ? — A.  That  might  be  true  in  one  sense,  but  in  another  serse 
it  might  not  be  true. 

Q.  1  do  not  refer  to  a  capitalist,  but  to  capitalists  generally.  Do  you 
not  think  in  all  these  branches  of  business  carried  on  by  capitalists 
that  they  should  make  a  large  return  on  their  capital  so  as  to  encourage 
them  to  go  into  business,  &c.  %  Is  not  such  your  idea  % — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
believe  that  in  the  best  state  of  society,  and  I  believe  that  is  the  natural 
state,  it  always  will  occur  that  capitalists  will  give  for  labor  as  much  as 
they  can  afford  to  give ;  and  I  believe  that  is  what  they  are  doing  in 
California.  I  believe,  further,  that  the  laboring  class  of  people  have  an 
advantage  over  the  capitalists. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  if  the  capitalist  could  get  a  man  for  $1  and  if  the 
profits  of  his  business  would  enable  him  to  pay  $5,  that  he  would  pay 
$5  rather  than  $1  ?— A.  Of  course  not. 

Q.  Then  is  it  true  that  the  capitalist  will  give  as  much  as  he  can  af- 
ford to  give,  if  he  can  get  equally  good  labor  at  a  cheaper  price  ? — A.  I 
believe  they  are  in  California  giving  as  much  as  they  can  afford  to  give. 
I  believe  they  will  get  labor  as  cheap  as  they  can.  It  is  human  nature 
to  get  anything  as  cheap  as  we  can.  But  I  believe  our  cheapening  of 
products  and  of  manufactures,  and  cheapening  them  through  our  own 
manufactories,  has  been  a  great  advantage  to  the  laboring  class  of 
people. 

Q.  Does  not  the  interest  of  society  require  that  in  the  division  of  the 
profits  made  by  any  business  the  laborer  shall  have  a  decent  share  % — A. 
I  believe  it  is  so,  and  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  so,  but  I  think  they  do 
more  than  get  that  share  in  California. 

Q.  Then  is  it  to  the  interest  of  society  that  labor  should  be  continually 
coming  down,  the  laborer  getting  a  smaller  share  ? — A.  If  we  cannot 
compete  with  foreign  countries  with  the  price  of  labor  at  a  certain  figure, 
I  believe  it  is  the  interest  of  the  country  to  reduce  the  price  of  labor  so 
that  we  can  compete,  because  if  a  man  cannot  make  anything  in  his 
business  he  is  going  to  stop  his  business. 

Q.  It  is  stated  that  the  wages  of  laborers  in  India  is  ten  cents  a  day. 
Can  you  imagine  any  condition  of  things  in  this  State  where  it  would 
be  to  the  interest  of  laborers  that  they  should  get  but  ten  cents  a  day, 
whether  they  could  compete  with  India  or  not  in  producing  the  articles 
of  manufacture1? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  comparison  that  we  have 
any  right  to  bring  in.  We  are  not  in  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
India. 
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Q.  Flow  long  will  it  be  before  we  will  be  in  the  condition  of  India  if 
we  allow  an  unlimited  influx  of  people  from  India,  or  China,  which 
amounts  to  about  the  same  thing  ? — A.  I  imagine  there  can  be  too  many- 
Chinamen  here,  but  I  do  not  think  there  are  too  many  now. 

Q.  Then,  would  a  reasonable  restriction  of  Chinamen  be  an  advan- 
tage or  not  ! — A.  If  you  ask  me  for  my  opinion,  it  is  only  an  opinion  ; 
but  my  opinion  is  that  if  restrictions  are  to  be  made  in  respect  to  China, 
they  ought  to  be  made  upon  people  who  are  far  worse  for  us  than  Chi- 
nese, i  would  trade  a  certain  nationality  off  for  Chinamen  until  there 
was  not  one  left  of  the  stock  in  trade. 

Q.  You  consider  those  other  nationalities  an  evil  ? — A.  I  consider 
some  of  them  so. 

Q.  Is  it  worth  while  for  us  to  multiply  evils  ?  Because  you  have 
smallpox  in  the  house,  do  you  want  to  set  it  on  fire  ?  Because  you  say 
that  there  are  undesirable  foreign  populations  here,  are  we  to  encourage 
others  not  so  desirable  to  our  own  people? — A.  The  only  question  is 
whether  we  want  more  laborers  or  not;  whether  we  are  going  to  set 
down  and  say,  as  Mr.  Pixley  indicated,  that  we  want  something  left  for 
future  generations  to  develop.  I  think  that  style  of  argument  would 
lead  us  to  adopt  the  old  Spanish  mode  of  life  here,  settle  down  by  a  little 
creek  and  dip  water  up  to  cook  your  squirrels  with,  and  leave  the  wealth 
and  soil  of  the  country  to  future  generations  to  develop. 

Q.  Is  that  the  habit  of  American  populations?— A.  That  was  the 
habit  of  old  Californians. 

Q.  We  are  speaking  now  of  a  State  settled  by  American  populations. 
Is  that  the  habit  of  American  populations  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  we  are  not  to  fear  that,  even  if  the  Chinese  do  not  come, 
from  American  populations? — A.  That  is  the  argument  that  it  has  been 
tried  to  testify  to  here. 

Q.  Let  us  test  that  argument.  This  State  has  now  in  its  bosom  prob- 
ably a  thousand  millions  in  gold,  deep  in  the  hills,  &c,  yet  to  be  taken 
out.  Wouib  it  be  the  interest  of  the  State  to  allow  the  Chinaman  to 
come  here  immediately  to  take  it  out  and  carry  it  off  to  Asia,  or  would 
it  be  better  for  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  State  to  allow  those 
mines  to  be  gradually  developed  by  American  populations,  settling  in  the 
State  and  remaining  with  families  among  us,  and  gradually  building  up 
the  State  ? — A.  When  it  comes  to  that,  an  extreme  in  anything  is  al- 
ways wrong.  An  extreme  of  Chinese  population,  of  course,  would  be 
an  evil,  but  my  opinion  is  that  we  have  not  arrived  at  that  extreme  yet. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  proposition  is  to  exclude  the  China- 
men who  are  now  here?  Is  that  Ihe  object  of  those  who  ask  for  a  re- 
striction of  the  immigration  from  China  ? — A.  I  do  not  understand  it. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  it  is  the  object  of  those  who  asked  for  this 
investigation  to  absolutely  exclude  any  Chinamen  from  coming  to  this 
coast  hereafter  ? — A.  No  ;  I  supposed  their  object  was  to  make  political 
capital. 

Q,  You  think  that  was  the  object? — A.  I  think  that  was  the  chief 
thing.  As  I  have  observed  from  the  papers,  the  men  mostly  engaged  in 
this  raid  against  the  Chinese  are  men  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  our 
industries  and  our  development,  our  farming  or  our  mechanism. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  true  of  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared 
here  and  testified  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared 
here,  but  I  mean  the  men  who  have  made  speeches  and  written  in  the 
papers  on  this  subject. 

Q.  You,  I  believe,  are  of  a  religious  profession  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  not  see  that  conscientious  men  might  believe  that  a  very 
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large  influx  of  heathen  population  here,  with  the  vices  which  have  been 
described  by  writers  upon  China,  and  which  have  been  observed  here, 
or  which  are  feared,  might  have  the  effect  on  some  minds  to  question 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  have  our  State  made  a  slop-bucket  into 
which  all  these  dregs  could  be  poured  %  Can  you  not  see  that  there 
might  be  something  besides  a  desire  for  political  capital  in  view  of  those 
considerations? — A.  I  should  like  to  testify  to  just  what  I  know  of  this 
thing. 

Q.  But  you  were  testifying  to  an  opinion  that  this  was  political  capi- 1 
tal.  I  wish  to  ask  you  if  you  cannot  see  that  conscientious  men  might 
think  that  there  was  something  in  this  question  of  the  State  being  del- 
uged by  an  inferior  element  %  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  can 
see  that  men  possibly  might  have  a  motive  aside  from  a  desire  to  favor 
a  party  "?— A.  Of  course  they  might  have  had  some  other  motive,  but  I 
think  the  chief  reason  was  political. 

Q.  You  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  there  are  certain  nationalities 
who  come  here  extremely  undesirable,  and  worse  than  Chinamen. 
Have  you  formed  that  opinion  because  you  want  to  make  party  capital 
out  of  it  % — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  not  give  the  same  charity  to  other  people,  who  think  the 
Chinese  are  undesirable  here,  and  not  say  that  it  is  a  mere  question  of 
party  capital  % — A.  I  did  not  refer  to  anybody  who  testified  here,  but  to 
the  speeches  which  have  been  made  and  to  the  general  movement 
against  the  Chinese. 

Q.  You  refer  to  those  speeches  which  stated  that  there  is  a  population 
coming  upon  us  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  a  year ;  that  they  have 
strange  vices ;  that  they  have  isolated  habits  ;  that  they  are  not  capa- 
ble of  assimilation ;  that  they  will  injure  our  civilization.  Can  you  not 
suppose  that  men  who  advance  those  ideas  in  Congress  and  out  of  it 
may  really  have  some  care  for  the  improvement  of  the  State  aside  from 
the  question  whether  they  would  be  popular  thereby  % — A.  That  may 
be  the  case  with  some  of  them;  but  I  believe  the  laboring  class  of  Chi- 
nese are  less  corrupting  on  the  people  here  than  any  other  class  of  for- 
eigners that  we  have  in  the  land.  That  is  my  firm  belief.  I  have  em- 
ployed them ;  I  have  had  them  on  my  place ;  I  have  had  them  near  to 
me,  and  I  put  more  confidence  in  them  than  in  any  foreign  nationality 
whatever. 

Q.  You  derive  your  opinion  from  what  you  have  observed  in  that 
way  % — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  May  not  others  equaTly  conscientious  believe  that  this  is  a  corrupt 
and  dangerous  class,  and  if  they  are  seeking  to  save  our  State  from  it, 
in  their  judgment,  can  they  not  do  so  without  being  stigmatized  in 
your  mind  as  being  actuated  by  low  motives? — A.  I  cannot  change 
what  I  have  said.  I  have  said  it  from  my  own  convictions,  and  in  all  my 
acquaintance  I  do  not  know  a  farmer  of  my  district  who  agrees  with 
me  precisely  in  all  these  opinions.  I  do  not  know  a  solitary  man  in 
Washington  Township  or  indeed  in  Alameda  County  that  disagrees  with 
me  in  some  things;  that  is,  so  far  as  I  have  heard  them  express  them- 
selves, they  have  all  expressed  themselves  as  of  the  opinion  that  this 
thing  was  gotten  up  by  people  who  did  not  understand  the  business 
that  they  were  after;  that  the  Chinese  population  so  far  as  it  has  come 
here  is  a  necessity  to  the  farming  interests  of  the  country,  and  that  to 
interfere  with  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake.  That  is  the  universal 
opinion,  of  both  republicans  and  democrats,  so  far  as  I  know  them  in 
Alameda  County,  without  an  exception.  I  can  bring  every  man  who 
carries  on  business  in  my  neighborhood,  and  he  will  testify  to  the  same 
thing. 
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Q.  You  think  that  is  the  universal  opinion  of  Alameda  County  ?— A. 
That  is  the  universal  opinion  of  my  district  of  Alameda  County. 

Q.  Will  you  please  tell  me,  then,  how  the  agitation  of  the  question  of 
the  Chinese  coming-  here  could  be  popular  in  Alameda  County  1 — A.  It 
cannot  be  popular  there. 

Q.  Then  where  is  the  party  capital  to  be  made  out  of  this  agitation?— 
A.  It  is  made  for  this  city,  1  suppose. 

Q.  Are  not  the  same  speeches,  the  same  arguments,  made  in  other 
parts  of  the  State  and  in  Alameda  County  itself,  that  are  made  here? — 
A.  I  never  heard  anything  of  the  kind  in  Alameda  County. 

Q.  You  never  heard  a  speed)  against  Chinese  immigration  in  Alameda 
County? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  refresh  your  mind.  Did  you  ever  attend  any  po- 
litical meetings  there? — A.  I  did,  but  they  were  all  republican  meetings. 

Q.  Did  you  never  hear  any  republican  there  discuss  this  Chinese  ques- 
tion adversely  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Page  there? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  Do  you  say  he  said  nothing  about  it? — A.  He  merely  alluded  to 
the  subject,  but  he  passed  over  it  very  lightly. 

Q.  Is  it  not  generally  known  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  law  to 
restrict  the  immigration  of  certain  classes  of  Chinese  ?  Is  not  that  gen- 
erally known  in  Alameda  County? — A.  I  know  that. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Page  run  ahead  of  his  ticket  very  largely  in  Alameda 
County  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  believe  in  restricting  that  class  in  Ala- 
meda County.     I  do. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  "What  is  the  class  referred  to  ?— A.  Women ;  Chinese  prostitutes. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  intermarriage  between  Chinamen  and  white  wo- 
men would  be  desirable  ? — A.  I  should  not  think  it  would  be  very  good 
taste  in  a  white  woman  to  marry  a  Chinaman. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  would  be  desirable  for  the  State  ? — A.  I 
should  think  not,  of  course. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  Chinamen  are  to  do  for  women  provided 
only  males  come  ?  Have  you  ever  thought  what  the  consequence  might 
be  to  have,  sixty  thousand  Chiuamen  in  this  State  without  any  women 
of  their  kind  ! — A.  The  fact  is  that  they  have  come  here  and  they  re- 
main as  laborers,  and  I  regard  them  very  much  in  the  light  I  do  any 
other  thing  we  want  to  use,  horses  or  machinery.  They  do  a  certain 
kind  of  work  that  we  cannot  have  done  unless  by  some  such  labor.  I 
do  not  wish  the  committee  to  understand  that  I  am  for  an  indiscrimi- 
nate and  universal  immigration  of  the  Chinese ;  but  I  have  not  seen 
any  reason  for  any  interference  with  the  present  treaty  with  China.  I 
believe  it  would  be  in  the  future  a  great  advantage  to  California  to  have 
the  most  friendly  relations  with  China.  I  do  not  think  the  immigration 
of  Chinese  to  this  coast  has  interfered  with  white  labor,  or  will  in  the 
future,  or  that  the  number  coming  here  will  be  so  great  as  to  be  feared  ; 
but  if  the  time  should  come  when  they  should  begin  to  be  in  excess  of 
the  demand  and  of  the  use  that  we  can  put  them  to,  then  I  should  cer- 
tainly be  in  favor  of  breaking  up  any  treaty  at  all  hazards. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Rev.  S.  V.  Blakeslee  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  man  is  he  ? — A.  He  is  a  man  who  has  traveled  a 
great  deal  over  California. 

Q.  What  denomination  does  he  belong  to  ?— A.  He  is  a  Congrega- 
tionalism 

37  c  i 
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Q.  Is  he  a  worthy  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  I  know. 
Q.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  committee,  under  date  of  November 
8,  he  says : 

In  view  of  the  object  of  your  visit  to  this  coast,  I  deem  it  no  presumption  to  address  you 
freely,  as  follows:  I  came  to  California  in  1849  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  to  make  here 
my  permanent  home,  and  now  for  more  than  twenty  years,  I  have  been  acting  as  traveling 
editor  of  The  Pacific,  the  oldest  weekly  paper  of  the  far  West.  I  have  had,  therefore,  the 
opportunity  to  know  fully  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  subject  on  which  I  write.  I  believe  the 
influx  of  vast  numbers  of  Chinese  into  our  country  to  be  fraught  with  immense  evils  to 
Americans  in  every  light  in  which  it  may  be  viewed.  This  is  true  as  to  the  desirable  homo- j 
geneity  of  our  population,  as  to  our  moral  character,  as  to  our  political  status,  our  military 
strength,  our  acquisition  of  wealth,  our  social  relationships  and  all  our  civil  and  religious 
nstitutions. 

He  writes  from  Oakland.  Would  you  exclude  him  from  those  persons  i 
in  Alameda  County  who  universally  believe  in  the  propriety  of  those  I 
things ? — A.  Mr.  Blakeslee  is  not  a  man  who  employs  any  hired  labor. 
I  spoke  of  men  who  employ  workmen. 

Q.  You  referred  not  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  county,  but  of 
those  who  employ  Chinamen? — A.  I  referred  to  those  who  employ  men 
to  work.  That  is  my  testimony.  I  know  there  are  plenty  of  men  who 
do  not  carry  on  business,  never  employ  anybody,  know  nothing  about 
the  physical  interests  of  the  country,  who  make  a  great  noise  over  the 
presence  of  Chinese;  but  I  think  you  will  find  it  to  be  true,  if  you  go 
over  the  agricultural  districts,  that  every  man  of  every  party  looks  upon 
this  as  all  noise,  and  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  fear,  or  for  any 
law,  or  any  disturbance  of  our  relations  with  China.  That  is  my 
opinion. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Blakeslee  a  conscientious  man  ? — A.  I  suppose  he  is;  he  is 
not  a  man  who  employs  labor. 

Q.  He  is  not  a  man  who  employs  Chinamen?— A.  He  is  not  a  man! 
who  employs  any  human. 

Q.  You  put  this  question  upon  the  ground  of  the  material  prosperity! 
of  the  State.  He  seems  to  put  it  upon  the  social,  religious,  and  politi-j 
cal  aspects  of  the  matter;  I  do  not  mean  partisan,  but  in  the  light  off 
our  institutions.  Would  you  draw  the  same  distinction? — A.  The  re-l 
ligious  aspect  is  another  thing. 

Q.  You  have  left  that  entirely  out  of  view. — A.  If  you  wish  to  ask| 
me  any  questions,  I  will  give  you  my  opinion.  What  I  did  say  was  inj 
respect  to  the  origin  only  of  this  excitement.  I  believe  that  it  sprang: 
out  of  political  motives.  The  democrats  last  winter  passed  a  resolution! 
about  raising  a  Chinese  commission  in  order  to  make  capital  in  thisi 
State,  and  the  republicans  had  not  the  backbone,  though  most  of  themj 
believe  in  the  presence  of  the  Chinese,  to  take  the  other  side  for  fear! 
they  would  be  beaten ;  so  they  all  howled  for  an  investigation  against! 
the  Chinamen.    That  is  the  way  I  put  it  up  in  my  own  mind. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  that  the  republicans  could  possibly  believe : 
with  Mr.  Blakeslee  that  the  influx  of  vast  numbers  of    Chinamenl 
to  our  country  is  fraught  with  immense  evils  to  Americans,  so  far  asl 
our  institutions  and  so  far  as  the  purity  of  our  society  are  concerned  ? — f 
A.  That  is  a  supposed  case.    I  say  myself  that  if  there  comes  a  time 
when  the  immigration  of  Chinamen  to  this  coast  seems  to  be  danger-! 
ous  to  our  interest,  then  I  am  in  favor  of  breaking  up  our  relations! 
and  making  almost  any  kind  of  a  disturbance  with  China ;  but  I  do  notjj 
think  that  time  has  come. 

Q.  In  all  charity,  may  not  all  the  difference  between  yourself  and  the  J 
republicans  and  democrats  also,  to  whom  you  refer,  be  that  you  do  noti 
think  that  the  time  has  come  and  they  do?    When  that  time  comes,! 
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and  you  are  of  that  opinion,  will  yon  think  it  is  right  for  others  to  Bay 
that  yon  are  trying  to  make  party  capital  I — A.  1  do  not  know  of  any 
man  who  employs  whites  or  Chinamen  in  all  my  acquaintance  in  Ala- 
meda County  who  believes  that  we  have  too  many  Chinese. 

(}.  They  do  not  believe  that  that  time  has  come?— A.  No. 

Q.  Men  who  make  money  out  of  them  believe  we  have  not  enough  ? — 
A.  Of  course. 

Q.  Men  like  Mr.  Blakcslee,  who  do  not  make  money  out  of  them,  who 
do  not  employ  them,  may  conscientiously  believe  otherwise,  may  they 
not  .' — A.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  men  who  employ  Chinamen  and 
employ  other  men  are  the  best  judges. 

Q.  You  speak  of  them,  you  say,  as  you  would  of  mules,  of  machinery, 
ftc,  aside  from  any  social  or  moral  question  involved. — A.  I  was  speak- 
ing of  them  in  a  physical  point  of  view.  If  you  wish  to  ask  me  ques- 
tions, I  would  answer  them  on  my  belief.  All  I  can  do  is  to  tell  you  my 
belief  on  this  subject  as  in  regard  to  other  things.  I  believe  that  God 
has  sent  these  Chinamen  here  for  a  great  and  good  purpose  to  the  hu- 
man  race.  J  believe  in  all  the  human  race  ;  that  they  are  all  alike — the 
children  of  God  ;  and  that  God  has  sent  these  Chinamen  here  to  learn 
something  of  our  institutions  and  religion,  and  by  their  going  back  and 
forth  they  may  diffuse  virtue  to  a  great  aud  dark  people.  That  is  the 
chief  ground  of  my  opposition  to  Congress  interfering  with  the  present 
relations  with  China,  or  interfering  at  any  time  before  there  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity  for  it. 

Q.  How  can  that  necessity  arise  at  any  time  whatever,  provided  this 
going  backward  and  forward  and  carrying  light  to  China  continues  f — 
A.  I  do  not  believe  there  ever  will  be  any  necessity  for  interfering  with 
them  myself. 

Q.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  good  work,  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea 
for  the  Chinese  to  take  California  absolutely,  as  much  so  as  they  have 
taken  the  province  of  Hong-Kong  ?— A.  That  kind  of  reasoning  might 
do  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
do  in  a  synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  that  is  running  to  an  ex- 
cess. 

Q.  There  are  four  hundred  millions  of  them  in  China  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  to  prevent  their  coming  in  greater  numbers  ? — A.  I  think 
they  will  come  just  as  long  as  they  find  it  is  profitable  to  come. 

Q.  I  suppose' there  is  a  chance,"  then,  so  far  as  the  supply  of  China- 
men is  concerned,  of  there  being  an  unlimited  supply  ? — A.  I  think  they 
will  come  only  as  the  demand  calls  them  here.  I  think  there  has  never 
been  an  oversupply,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  for  the  reason 
that  I  shall  state.  There  is  oue  fact  I  should  like  to  state  to  the  com- 
mittee about  the  Chinese,  because  I  did  not  come  here  to  argue  the 
question,  and  I  want  to  state  facts:  It  is  a  truth  that  the  Chinese,  in 
their  labor  system,  differ  from  all  other  people,  and  from  our  own  people. 
They  have  companies.  You  all  know  the  six  companies  here.  Most  of 
these  Chinese  in  California  are  members  of  these  companies.  Those 
companies  have  no  absolute  control  over  them,  but  they  are  for  security 
— the  security  of  their  persons— to  take  care  of  them  if  sick,  and  to 
look  after  them  generally,  and  see  that  they  get  employment.  All  these 
'  companies  appoint  certain  men  to  look  after  the  Chinamen  in  a  given 
district. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  all  this  matter  that  you  are  now  testifying  to  f 
— A.  I  know  it  from  the  Chinese — from  talking  with  them.  Every  man 
who  employs  Chinamen  has  one  that  he  calls  the  boss  Chinaman. 
When  he  wants  men,  he  does  not  go  around  over  the  country  to  look 
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them  up,  but  he  just  says  to  the  boss,  "  I  want  so  many  more  men  next 
week  than  I  have  f  and  that  boss  obtains  the  men.  He  gets  a  small 
percentage,  I  suppose.  I  know  it  is  the  case  with  my  Chinamen ;  I 
suppose  it  is  universally  the  case  with  the  boss  Chinaman,  who  secures 
employment  for  other  Chiuamen,  to  get  a  certain  percentage  of  the  wages 
of  all  the  men  who  work,  to  reward  the  boss  for  his  agency  in  the  matter. 
All  the  contracts  for  Chinese  labor,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  made  with  what 
is  called  a  boss  Chinaman,  and  he  hunts  up  other  Chinamen  and  brings 
them  in.  The  consequence  is  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  labor,  be- 
cause when  a  man  has  any  large  amount  of  labor  to  perform  that  must 
be  performed  in  a  limited  time,  he  can  get  men  in  this  way.  You  can- 
not do  it  with  white  labor,  because  white  men  have  their  place,  and  con- 
tinue for  a  long  time ;  but  there  are  here  a  great  many  Chinamen  going 
from  one  point  to  another,  and  from  one  job  to  another,  and  if  a  man 
has  a  crop  exposed,  and  there  is  great  haste,  he  can  get  a  large  number 
of  Chinamen  to  work  for  him. 

Q.  That  is  in  reply  to  my  question  as  to  the  liability  of  a  large  num- 
ber coming  here.  I  infer  from  it  that  you  suppose  the  number  that  will 
come  will  be  limited  by  the  demand  for  their  labor ;  is  that  correct  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  when  these  companies  find  out  that  there  are  about  as 
many  as  can  be  profitably  employed  in  the  country,  I  take  it  they  will 
not  advance  money  to  bring  any  more. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  are  buying  up 
quite  largely  all  the  best  lands  in  the  State  and  starting  Chinese  colo- 
nies on  their  own  hook,  independent  of  white  men  1 — A.  I  have  heard 
of  their  starting  in  on  their  own  hook. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  little  different  from  the  question  of  demand  for  their 
labor  by  white  men  ?  If  they  are  actually  now  taking  possession  of  the 
State,  that  which  they  are  now  doing  can  they  not  do  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent % — A.  I  never  saw  a  Chinaman  who  bought  any  real  estate. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  before  this  committee,  and  the  cases  given 
where  they  were  buving  by  the  hundred  acres  and  buying  high-priced, 
land.  Why  cannot  that  process  go  on  until  they  get  possession  of  all 
the  valuable  lands  in  the  State  ?  Is  it  a  mere  question  of  the  demand  of 
white  men  for  their  labor? — A.  I  know  nothing  about  that.  I  never 
saw  a  Chinaman  who  owned  real  estate. 

Q.  Then  there  is  an  element  in  the  calculation  which  you  have  not 
considered,  whether  we  are  liable  to  have  out  of  these  400,000,000 
Chinese  the  coast  taken  possession  of  by  Chinamen  % — A.  If  the  China- 
man can  beat  the  white  man,  I  say  they  have  a  chance.  We  are  demo- 
crats ;  we  want  to  give  everybody  a  show. 

Q.  And  consequently  we  will  give  them  a  show  to  take  California  ? — 
A.  Why  not,  as  well  as  to  give  Irishmen  a  chance  ? 

Q.  1  do  not  know  that  I  care  to  argue  that  matter.  I  have  a  better 
opinion  of  Irishmen  than  you  have.  I  will  not  discuss  that  question 
with  you ;  but  would  you  consider  it  desirable  that  the  Chinamen  (not 
the  Irishmen,  but  the  Chinamen)  should  actually  own  the  soil  and  have 
possession  of  California  ? — A.  My  real  opinion  is  that  we  had  better 
limit  immigration  from  all  countries,  and  we  would  be  better  off  without 
any  more  foreigners.    That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  As  that  never  will  be  done,  and  is  a  mere  abstraction,  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  it  is  desirable  the  Chinese  shall  own  the  soil ;  in  other 
words,  own  California,  and  make  an  Asiatic  province  of  it  1 — A.  If  we 
cannot  limit  all,  then  I  think  it  is  unreasonable  to  limit  any  particular 
nationality. 

Q.  Then  if  these  400,000,000  of  people,  like  the  hordes  of  Tamerlane, 
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should  come  in  and  get  possession  of  the  State,  would  you  be  willing  for 
them  to  do  that? — A.  That  is  imaginary,  and  not  a  fact. 
Q.  I  tried  to  give  you  the  fact  of  farms  being  owned  by  Chinese. — A. 

That  was  mostly,  I  suppose,  places  where  white  men  would  not  ^o. 

0.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  land  is  worth  from  $25 
to  $50  an  acre,  and  was  bought  by  them  at  that  price. — A.  I  conceive  it 
to  be  right  and  proper  that  Chinamen  should  have  the  right  to  buy  real 
estate.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  there  is  any  danger  of  its  being 
done  to  any  great  extent,  because  I  think  most  of  the  Chinese  come  here 
to  get  some  money  and  go  back  ;  that  is  my  knowledge  of  the  matter. 

Q.  This  is  shown  to  be  a  newly-developed  feature  in  the  Chinese  in- 
vasion ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  now  for  the  first  time  buying  up  valuable 
Agricultural  lands  of  the  State  in  the  last  year  or  two.  Does  that  modify 
the  question  in  your  mind.  Do  you  still  say  let  them  have  it  \ — A.  Of 
course  ;  if  Chinamen,  or  any  other  color,  can  beat  me,  I  say  let  them  do  it. 

Q.  And  you  are  willing  there  shall  be  no  laws  to  protect  your  chil- 
dren or  the  children  of  others  to  prevent  this  State  from  becoming  a 
Chinese  province  ? — A.  My  opinion  is  that  there  is  a  great  deal  worse 
class  of  foreigners  in  our  laud  who  have  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  and 
everything  else,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  we  should  exclude 
Chinamen. 

Q.  I  do  not  see  fit  to  ask  any  question  in  regard  to  foreigners.  I 
have  not  the  prejudice  against  naturalized  citizens  that  you  seem  to 
have. — A.  I  have  not  auy  prejudice  ;  it  is  according  to  their  character 
and  morals  that  I  judge. 

Q.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  that  topic.  I  shall  let  it  rest  with  your 
statement. — A.  1  should  like  to  state  to  the  committee  what  I  know 
about  the  manners  of  the  Chinese.  They  are  a  polite  people.  When  I 
go  out  to  the  field  the  Chinamen  bid  me  good  morning  in  a  very  polite 
manner.  They  are  not  people  easily  excited  at  all ;  they  are  very  equa- 
ble iu  their  temper  of  mind.  I  have  never  had  any  difficulty  with  Chi- 
namen. 

Q.  Were  not  all  those  characteristics  true  of  the,  slaves  of  the  South 
while  they  were  in  slavery ! — A.  The  Chinese  are  a  cleanly  people  ;  they 
keep  themselves  neat  and  clean  and  nice  ;  there  is  nothing  offensive  about 
them.  Scarcely  any  of  them  ever  swear;  none  of  them  that  I  have  ever 
kuowu  driuk  whisky.  I  have  never  seeu  but  one  drunken  Chinaman  iu 
my  residence  in  California.  I  did  see  one  man  once  with  a  bottle  of 
whisky  tied  to  each  end  of  his  pole,  and  he  was  reeling  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  and  I  said  to  myself  that  Chinaman  is  becoming.  American- 
ized. I  have  seen  but  that  one  drunken  Chinaman.  I  have  never  had  but 
one  Chiuamen  come  to  my  house  and  ask  for  anything  to  eat,  or  to  ask 
if  I  had  anything  to  give  to  him;  just  one  individual  case,  and  I  sup- 
pose there  are  more  than  a  hundred  fed  there  of  white  men  of  other  na- 
tionalities every  year. 

Q.  Would  you  iufer  from  that  that  the  Chinaman  gets  employment  as 
a  rule,  and  has  chances  to  buy  food  that  other  nationalities  do  not  ? — A. 
1  infer  from  that  that  Chinamen  do  not  spend  their  money  for  whisky 
as  other  nationalities  do. 

Q.  Are  those  white  men  who  are  fed  at  your  house  intoxicated  ? — A. 
They  are  generally  men  who  spend  all  their  money  for  whisky  and  have 
nothiug  left. 

Q.  Are  they  intoxicated  when  they  come  to  your  house  ? — A.  Some  of 
them  come  drunk.     They  are  generally  just  off  a  spree,  at  all  events. 

Q.  That  is  the  rule  f-^-A.  That  is  the  rule. 
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Q.  Do  these  men  apply  for  world— A.  They  apply  for  something  to 
cat  generally. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  apply  for  work? — A.  Often. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  apply  for  work  when  they  do  not  want  it  ? — A. 
Sometimes  people  say  they  do. 

Q.  Why  do  you  judge  so  harshly  of  whites  and  so  leniently  of  China- 
men ? — A.  Because  of  their  manners.  The  whites  are  begging,  and  the 
Chinamen  are  not ;  the  Chinamen  make  their  living  by  work,  and  the 
white  men  drink  whisky,  and  do  not  make  a  living.  I  believe  in  doing 
all  men  of  all  nations  justice.  I  think  we  can  afford  to  do  justice  to 
Chinamen  so  far  as  all  we  know  of  them. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  make  them  voters'? — A.  Eeally,  when  you  come 
down  to  my  private  opinion  on  the  subject,  I  never  would  have  made  the 
negro  in  the  South  a  voter ;  I  never  would  allow  any  foreigner  in  the 
United  States  to  vote  until  he  could  read  and  write  and  pass  an  exami- 
nation on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment we  have.  When  a  Chinaman  could  do  that,  I  would  make  him 
a  voter  if  he  had  not  been  here  more  than  two  weeks. 

Q.  Aside  from  this  other  theory  which  you  have  of  other  nationalities, 
of  which  I  am  not  asking  you,  and  of  which  you  have  clearly  expressed 
an  opinion,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  record  will  show  it  plainly,  I 
merely  ask  you  in  reference  to  the  average  Chinaman  as  you  see  him, 
whether  you  would  allow  him  to  declare  his  intentions  and  become  a 
citizen  ? — A.  If  I  had  my  own  way  I  would  do  just  as  I  say. 

Q.  Would  you  make  them  voters  1 — A.  I  would  make  them  voters  if 
they  could  read  and  write  and  pass  an  examination  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Q.  If  they  could  read  and  write  in  their  own  language  or  in  ours  ? — 
A.  In  our  language. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  do  you  know  who  can  read  and  write  in  our 
language1? — A.  I  know  quite  a  number,  and  I  put  them  on  the  same 
footing  with  all  other  nations  of  the  earth. 

Q.  And  on  the  same  footing  with  Americans  % — A.  On  the  same  foot- 
ing with  all  foreigners. 

Q.  Would  you  not  be  putting  them  on  the  same  footing  with  Ameri- 
cans by  making  citizens  of  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  would  put  them  on  the  same  footing  as  Americans  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  PlXLEY : 

Q.  You  are  a  clergyman  by  education  and  profession  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  left  that  profession  % — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  still  a  preacher  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  also  engaged  in  fruit-raising  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  is  your  principal  leading  occupation  %— A.  I  make  my  liv- 
ing by  raising  fruit,  and  I  preach.  I  think  my  record  will  show  what  I 
have  done  in  this  State. 

Q.  I  do  not  attempt  to  throw  any  slur  on  your  occupation  or  services 
at  all,  but  the  idea  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  your  material  interest 
of  fruikraising  or  your  other  profession  of  soul-saving  controls  your 
opinions  in  the  testimony  you  have  given  here  % — A.  They  both,  I  think, 
control  my  views. 

Q.  Independent  entirely  of  any  question  of  making  money  out  of 
the  Chinese,  would  you  still  entertain  the  same  opinion  in  reference  to 
them  and  still  be  in  favor  of  their  unrestricted  immigration  % — A.  I 
think  I  should. 
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Q.  Then  the  material  interest,  the  money  that  we  are  making  out  of 
them,  the  convenience  we  are  making  from  their  labor,  does  not  control 
you  at  all? — A.  No  more  than  it  would  if  I  did  not  make  anything  out 
of  them,  I  think. 

Q.  If  I  understand  your  testimony  you  are  willing  to  put  the  country 
and  all  its  resources,  our  civilization  in  all  its  social  aspects,  the 
Goverumentin  all  its  political  views,  upon  the  same  equality  with  refer- 
ence to  Chinese  as  to  foreign  white  immigrants? — A.  Provided  they 
are  all  limited  as  I  said. 

Q.  That  is,  you  would  make  no  distinction  at  all  between  the  white 
European,  family  and  the  Asiatic  either  in  politics  or  social  or  material 
considerations  .' — A.  I  cannot  answer  the  question  either  way,  because 
there  is  too  much  in  it. 

Q.  Because  there  is  too  much  in  the  question  ? — A.  Divide  your 
question  and  I  will  answer  it. 

Q.  I  do  not  care  to  go  over  the  whole  thing  again.  If  I  have  under- 
stood you  correctly  you  put  the  Chinese  not  only  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  all  foreign  immigrants,  but  regard  them  in  many  respects  as  more 
desirable  and  superior  ? — A.  I  think  that  the  Chinese  immigration  is 
more  desirable  than  certain  other  immigration. 

Q.  Take  the  whole  Chinese  and  the  whole  European  immigration  and 
make  a  common  average,  how  would  you  compare  them  ? — A.  I  should 
not  ]ike  to  see  our  country  flooded  writh  either.  I  think  the  couutry 
would  have  been  injured  by  a  flood  of  immigration  from  Germany  or 
from  France  or  from  any  other  country. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  great  immigration  we  have  had  from  Europe  in 
the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years,  which  amounts  to  very  nearly  half  our 
population,  has  been  injurious  to  the  general  interests  of  the  whole 
broad  nation  ? — A.  I  do  not  see  but  that  our  country  has  stood  it  all; 
but  I  think  it  has  been  a  great  trial  to  the  stability  of  our  institutions. 

Q.  Had  there  been  an  absence  of  that  immigration  altogether  from 
Europe,  and  in  its  place  the  same  number  of  immigrants  from  Asia,  do 
you  think  the  condition  of  the  country  would  to-day  be  as  happy  as  it 
is  now  ? — A.  I  have  no  opinion  on  that  subject.  I  have  never  thought 
upon  it. 

Q.  If,  then,  you  could  choose  between  a  hundred  thousand  German, 
Swedish,  Italian,  English,  French,  Irish,  and  Scotch  immigrants  in  the 
same  general  proportion  as  they  come  to  California  now,  and  a  hun- 
dred thousand  Chinese  from  Hong-Kong,  would  you  think  there  would 
be  any  difference  ? — A.  I  would  prefer  the  other. 

Q.  You  would  prefer  the  foreign  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  ?— A.  The  reason  why  I  would  prefer  the  foreign  would  be 
that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  remain  here  aud  become  permanent 
citizens,  aud  be  more  easily  molded  into  our  ideas  aud  thoughts. 

Q.  The  second  generation,  those  who  were  born  here,  would  improve 
somewhat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  third  generation  would  be  about  as  good  as  we  are  *? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  ultimate  condition  of  our  country  under  white  foreign 
immigration  would,  in  your  opinion,  be  improved  by  the  immigration 
of  a  hundred  thousand  adult  male  Chinamen  who  come  here  and  go 
away  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Christian  civilization  superior  to  Buddhism  and 
heathenism  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  respect  ? — A.  It  is  better. 

Q.  In  what  respect  better  ?— A.  It  is  purer;  it  is  Christianity. 
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Q.  Is  it  better  in  its  effects  upon  the  country  and  the  people  of  the 
country  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Then,  from  the  religious  and  moral  point  of  view,  you  think  it  is 
better  to  have  foreign  immigrants  from  Europe  than  to  have  foreign 
immigrants  from  Asia  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  testified  in  respect  to 
what  would  be  better  in  the  two,  taking  the  general  immigration. 

Q.  You  favor  the  European  immigrant  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
-,    Q.   Take  the  question  of  civilization,  which  embraces  matrimony. 
You  know  that  in  China  they  have  a  double  system,  a  polygamous  sys- 
tem, of  wives?    You  know  that  they  buy  their  wives  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  that  they  sell  their  children  for  prostitution  ? — A.  I 
have  heard  that. 

Q.  You  know  that  prostitution  is  a  legalized  pursuit  ? — A.  I  believe 
that  is  the  case  in  San  Francisco  with  the  Americans. 

Q.  Which  of  those  civilizations,  as  tested  by  the  practical  influence 
and  practical  effects,  do  you  think  superior? — A.  My  opinion  in  respect 
to  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  in  California  and  the  immigration  of 
people  who  make  this  their  homes  is  that  it  is  not  the  same  thing  at  all. 
It  is  a  different  thing.  I  think  the  desirableness  of  the  presence  of  Chinese 
here  is  that  they  are  a  temporary  supply  of  labor  and  we  could  not  get 
along  without  them. 

Q.  Then  your  whole  argument  comes  down  to  the  material  interests 
that  grow  out  of  Chinese  cheap  labor  ? — A.  No.  Another  thing  in  my 
mind  is  that  I  believe  it  is  in  the  providence  of  God  to  enlighten  and 
Christianize  China  through  our  people. 

Q.  If  I  understand  the  Bible,  the  gospel  injunction  is  to  go  unto  the 
heathen  nations  and  preach  the  gospel  to  them.  Do  you  think  you  can 
outwit  the  Divine  Master  by  bringing  the  heathen  here  ? — A.  I  think 
the  Divine  Master  knows  best. 

Q.  He  tells  you  to  go  out  to  the  heathen  ? — A.  I  think  He  would  tell 
us  to  go  out  to  Christianize  them  here  instead  of  abusing  them. 

Q.  If  I  understand  you,  you  are  in  favor  of  cheap  labor  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  are  an  employer  of  labor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  were  a  laborer  would  you  be  in  favor  of  cheap  labor  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  earning  your  daily  bread,  would  you  rather  get  90  cents  or 
$1.20  a  day  1 — A.  If  I  thought  it  would  enable  me  to  make  a  living  for 
my  family  and  have  greater  prosperity,  I  should  be  willing  to  get  90 
cents. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  prosperity  for  a  family  to  get  90 
cents  than  $1.20? — A.  If  I  could  get  more  with  90  cents  than  with 
$1.20,  it  would. 

Q.  Taking  the  countries  where  there  is  dear  labor  and  where  there  is 
cheap  labor,  which  are  in  the  most  prosperous  and  better  condition,  as 
the  result  of  your  observation  and  reading?— A.  My  observation  in 
California  is  that  when  the  people  had  high  wages  and  got  $6  a  day 
they  did  not  get  as  much  real  comfort  as  now  at  $1  a  day, 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  in  that  early  period,  when  as  miners  we  got  $16 
a  day,  the  foundation  of  great  fortunes  and  comforts  were  laid  all  over 
the  country  ?  Do  you  think  it  hurt  anybody  to  get  $16  a  day  at  that 
time? — A.  When  they  paid  it  all  out  for  something  to  eat,  and  wear,  and 
drink  ? 

Q.  But  when  they  did  not  pay  it  out  in  that  way  but  hired  teachers 
and  preachers,  was  it  better  ?— A.  They  did  not  pay  preachers  and 
schoolmasters  as  much  then  as  now. 
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Q.  When  they  went  back  to  Indiana  and  Illinois  and  (lie  Northwest 
With  their  earnings,  was  it  better  that  they  should  take  back  their 
earnings  at  610  a  day  or  at  $1  a  day  ?— A.  I  suppose  it  they  took  it 
back  the  larger  sum  would  be  the  better,  but  I  am  speaking  of  those 
who  reside  here.  There  were  less  fortunes  made,  fewer  houses  built, 
less  comfort  secured  then  than  now. 

(t).  It  was  a  new  State  then.  If  you  were  a  laborer  instead  of  an 
employer  you  would  be  in  favor  of  cheap  wages?— A.  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  whatever  kind  of  wages  the  country  could  best  prosper  under, 
for  that  would  be  for  my  best  interests  as  well  as  the  interests  of  every- 
body else. 

Q.  Suppose  instead  of  Chinamen  coming  here  to  take  possession  as 
laborers,  they  came  here  to  establish  fifty-acre  orchards  and  raise  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  and  berries,  would  you  be  in  favor  of  that?  Would  you 
think  it  desirable  to  have  this  immigration  go  on  and  increase? — A.  O, 
yes.     I  would  then  quit. 

Q.  What  would  you  do? — A.  I  would  leud  them  my  money  and  live 
on  the  proceeds. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  not  any  money  ? — A.  Then  I  would  be  unfortu- 
nate. 

Q.  Suppose  they  did  not  want  any  money  and  had  more  than  you  ? — 
A.  Then  I  would  be  unfortunate. 

Q.  Would  you  prefer  that  the  Chinese  should  have  the  same  right 
and  occupy  the  country  and  advance  it  in  the  future  as  the  native 
Americau  citizen  has  done  in  the  past? — A.  No;  that  is  not  in  the  ques- 
tion. 

Q.  Would  you  make  any  reservations  in  favor  of  American  citi- 
zens?—A.  Not  at  the  present  time,  because  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
necessity. 

Q.  Then  it  is  because  you  thiuk  there  is  no  present  fear  of  their  im- 
migration ? — A.  I  am  not  such  a  friend  of  universal  humanity  as  to 
want  anything  to  occur  in  our  land  against  the  best  interests  of  our  own 
people. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  your  answer. — A.  I  want  nothing  to  occur  to 
injure  our  own  people;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  immigration  of 
Chinese  is  au  injury  to  our  own  people,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  advan- 
tage to  them. 

Q.  You  would  not  make  any  reservations  in  favor  of  the  future? — A. 
I  have  also  learned  that  evils  are  best  to  be  coped  with  wheu  we  see 
them  coming,  and  not  to  imagine  and  to  make  evils. 

S.  Clinton  Hastings  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  resided  iu  California? — Answer.  Since 
the  18th  of  August,  1849. 

Q.  What  was  your  profession  ? — A.  I  am  engaged  in  general  real-estate 
business  in  the  city  and  county,  cultivating  farms,  the  reclamation  of 
lands,  the  erection  of  edifices  and  buildings  in  the  city. 

Q.  What  was  your  profession  1 — A;  I  was  a  lawyer  when  I  was  in  prac- 
tice. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  office  in  this  city ;  and,  if  so,  what?— A.  I  was  chief- 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  on  the  organization  of  the  State.  When  my 
term  expired  as  chief-justice,  I  then,  having  been  reduced  to  poverty  in 
that  delightful  occupation,  took  the  office  of  attorney-general  from  the 
people.  When  my  term  expired,  I  retired  from  the  business  of  the  law 
entirely,  and  set  up  my  own  business,  which  I  have  just  defined. 
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Q.  You  have  resided  during  tbe  whole  period  in  the  State  ? — A.  It 
has  been  my  permanent  residence.  I  have  been  a  resident  of  New 
York  a  good  deal,  and  in  foreign  countries,  but  generally  as  a  traveler 
and  sight-seer;  but  I  have  been  domiciled  in  California. 

Q.  Have  you  employed  the  Chinese  and  had  anything  to  do  with 
them  ? — A.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  them  and  a  great  deal 
not  to  do  with  them. 

Q.  What  has  been  their  influence  upon  the  prosperity  of  this  State? — A. 
I  think  cheir  influence  has  been  double.  So  far  as  its  material  interests 
are  concerned  their  influence  has  been  beneficial.  The  construction  of 
the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad  was  the  great  desideratum  for  the  pros- 
perity of  this  country.  In  that  their  influence  was  beneficial,  but  in  the 
construction  of  lateral  roads  through  our  different  counties  I  think 
their  influence  has  been  detrimental.  I  do  not  think  those  roads  are 
any  benefit  to  the  people,  for  they  are  on  the  whole  detrimental  to  the 
farming  interests  of  the  State.  In  that  and  a  moral  point  of  view  their 
influence  has  been  highly  detrimental.  It  has  had  a  tendency  to  demor- 
alize labor  there  greatly  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  I  may  add,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  effect  would  have  been  upon  immigration  from  other 
States  if  the  Chinese  had  not  come  here.  We  certainly  have  been  under 
the  necessity  of  employing  Chinamen  so  far  for  all  servile  work. 

Q.  Does  that  necessity  still  continue? — A.  I  am  in  a  great  deal  of 
doubt  upon  that  point.  I  think  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia at  the  present  moment  are  to  continue  the  employment  of  Chi- 
nese for  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged  for  a  year  or  two;  after 
which,  if  they  continue  to  employ  Chinamen,  or  encourage  their  immi- 
gration, I  think  they  will  destroy  the  country,  they  will  demoralize  its 
people,  and  we  will  become  I  do  not  know  what.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
prophesy.'  I  think  it  would  be  very  injurious  unless  the  Chinamen  can 
be  driven  from  this  country  after  a  year  or  two.  I  think  at  the  present 
moment  we  really  need  them  in  the  business  in  which  we  employ  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  need  of  legislation  to  restrict  their  com- 
ing?— A.  I  do  think  that  we  should  have  some  legislation.  If  I  am  to 
speak  of  our  relations  with  the  Emperor  of  China  we  should  exclude 
the  Chinaman  to  the  same  extent  that  the  Chinese  government  exclude 
American  citizens.  Their  privileges  in  this  country  should  certainly  be 
no  greater  than  the  privileges  of  our  people  in  China,  if  the  treaty  is  to 
continue.  I  understand  Americans  have  not  the  privilege  of  settling 
over  China  everywhere  they  please  and  engaging  in  avocations  which 
they  may  choose,  so  that  their  privileges  in  China  are  limited  to  certain 
localities.  I  think,  therefore,  we  have  the  right  to  limit  the  employ- 
ment of  Chinamen  in  the  same  manner. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Have  you  given  this  matter  consideration,  especially  from  any 
other  stand -point  than  that  of  mere  industrial  and  material  interest  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  considered  it  very  considerably,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  effect  that  the  presence  of  this  kind  of  people  will  have 
upon  the  character  of  the  American  people. 

Q.  With  a  view  to  the  question  of  their  assimilation  or  civilization? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  studied  that  point  with  a  great  deal  of  care. 

Q.  Explain  your  views  upon  that  point. — A.  My  opinion  is,  and  I 
speak  from  the  highest  authority,  first,  that  the  Chinese  are  almost  an- 
other species  of  the  genus  homo.  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  another 
species,  but  they  are  a  very  wide  variety.  They  vary  from  the  Aryan 
or  European  race ;  their  divergence  is  very  wide.    I  think  they  vary  so 
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much  that  the  offspring  of  the  Chinamen,  united  with  the  American 
race,  would  be  unfertile,  or  it  would  bo  imperfectly  fertile.  I  speak 
from  the  highest  authority.  It  has  been  established  in  modern  times. 
The  formula  among  all  modern  philosophers  is,  that  where  in  organic 
life  what  is  called  a  morphological  species  of  the  same  class  unites  with 
a  morphological  species  of  the  same  class,  which  species  vary  very 
greatly,  the  offspring  is,  as  laid  down,  unfertile,  and  if  not  unfertile,  it 
is  very  imperfectly  fertile.  That  is  the  formula.  That  is  agreed  now 
to  be  the  truth  by  all  ethnological  philosophers  of  the  present  age.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  Chinaman  is  of  another  species,  but  he  is  a  variety 
that,  for  a  great  many  reasons,  diverges  from  the  American  citizen  so 
widely  that  the  offspring  of  these  two  varieties,  as  1  have  said  before, 
would  be,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  imperfectly  fertile,  if  not 
mules. 

Q.  In  other  words,  they  would  produce  something  like  what  we  in 
ordinary  language  call  a  hybrid  population  ? — A.  It  would  be  no  popu- 
lation at  all,  I  think.  I  think  it  would  be  destruction  if  miscegenation 
should  be  general. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 
Q.  We  would  not  propagate  ? — A.  We  would  not  propagate,  because 
God  has  forbidden  it,  I  suppose. 

By  Mr.  Pixley: 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  political  question  involved  in  the  in- 
coming of  this  race? — A.  I  know  the  Chinamen  very  well.  I  have  em- 
ployed a  great  many  of  them  in  works  in  thecouutry.  I  think  that  the 
organism  of  a  Chinamau  is  very  different  from  that  of  our  race ;  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances  for  centuries  upon  centuries,  his  mode  of  life, 
his  thoughts,  everything,  varies  so  widely  from  ours.  I  think  there  is 
no  race  of  the  Aryan  or  European  races,  whether  it  be  an  Irishman  or  a 
Bussian  serf,  who  is  uot  infinitely  superior  to  the  Chinaman  in  a  moral 
point  of  view  as  a  human  being. 

Q.  Then,  is  it  or  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  the  introduction  hereof 
large  numbers  would  be  a  menace  to  our  future  civilization  and  to. 
our  future  welfare  ? — A.  The  effect,  as  I  have  found  from  experience,  of 
the  presence  of  so  many  Chinamen,  is  practically  as  I  shall  state.  I 
frequently  visit  my  old  State  of  Iowa,  and  I  have  been  once  or  twice  in 
Kansas.  I  have  endeavored  for  years  to  induce  our  white  people  to 
come  to  this  country.  They  do  sometimes  come,  but  they  return  again. 
There  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  white  man  and  the  China- 
man when  they  come  in  contact.  They  prefer  to  go  back  to  Iowa  and 
get  $15  a  month  in  greenbacks  rather  than  work  here  with  Chinamen 
at  $20  a  month  in  gold.  I  do  not  say  that  is  entirely  the  cause  of  Iowa 
immigrants  not  coming  to  this  country,  because  it  is  not.  There  are  some 
other  reasons  which  induce  this  aversion.  One  reason  is,  that  they  gen- 
erally come  here  with  high  hopes,  expecting  to  gather  up  a  fortune  sud- 
denly, but  they  are  disappointed. 

Q.  You  think  the  presence  of  Chiuesehas  a  tendency  to  discourage  white 
immigration? — A.  I  think  it  has  a  direct  tendency  to  discourage  white 
labor  from  coming  to  this  country.  I  think  it  demoralizes,  also,  auother 
branch  of  our  people,  that  is,  our  boys  and  girls.  I  think  if  they  were 
not  brought  in  contact  with  Chinamen,  our  boys  and  girls  would  take 
more  to  labor  than  they  do,  and  would  become,  perhaps,  valuable  citi- 
zens ;  whereas,  when  brought  in  contact  with  these  people  whom  they 
so  despise,  they  have  an  aversion  to  labor,  and  would  rather  go  out  on 
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the  streets,  and  be  what  we  call  hoodlums,  than  go  on  farms  and  work  j 
in  competition  with  these  people.  I  think  the  Chinaman  has  been,  so 
far  as  developing  some  of  the  resources  of  California  is  concerned,  indis- 
pensably necessary,  as  in  the  reclamation  of  our  submerged  lands.  I 
have  employed  them  for  a  great  many  years,  and  am  employing  them 
now.  I  have  spent  more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  the  reclamation 
of  these  submerged  lands.  I  have  done  it  with  Chinamen.  I  have 
found  some  Chinamen  very  reliable,  and,  perhaps,  for  steady  employ- 
ment in  that  low  grade  of  labor,  they  are  better  than  any  other  race.  I 
presume  they  are.  ' 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  excluding  the  Chinamen  ? — A.  I  think 
that  we  must  come  to  this  crisis  some  time  or  other,  and  I  think  now  is 
the  time.  I  think  that  we  should  go  through  this  terrible  process  of 
excluding  Chinamen,  which  will  be  very  injurious  to  us  for  a  year  or 
two.  We  had  better  do  it  now  before  the  disease  advances  any  further 
in  its  malignity.  Now  is  the  time;  that  is,  within  the  next  two  years 
we  should  take  the  steps  to  get  rid  of  these  Chinese,  for  they  are  simply 
a  fungus  upon  the  body-politic.  They  cannot  assimilate  with  our  races, 
never  can  iniscegenate,  and  they  do  not  desire  to  do  so.  That  is  another 
thing.  They  have  no  intention  to  become  citizens,  and  jou  cannot  make 
citizens  of  them.  We  can  make  citizens  of  Irishmen  and  Russian  serfs, 
and  valuable  citizens  out  of  their  offspring ;  but  these  people  would 
give  us  an  offspring  so  detestable  that  of  course  it  is  not  to  be  spoken,  if 
they  should  unite  with  the  American  races. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Is  our  population  increasing  or  decreasing  through  immigration  from 
the  Eastern  States'? — A.  Our  population  is  increasing  somewhat. 

Q.  To  what  extent? — A.  I  think  it  has  been  increasing  perhaps  up 
to  as  high  (I  saw  an  estimate  in  the  Alta  this  morning,)  as  two  hundred 
thousand  in  the  last  year  or  two. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  those  immigrants  have  gone  back  on  account 
of  the  Chinese? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  proportion.  I  can  only  speak 
of  what  I  call  my  own  people  from  Iowa,  people  in  whom  I  have  very 
great  interest.  I  have  met  those  people  returning  on  boats  and  trains ; 
I  ask  "Why  do  you  go  back  VJ  Some  of  them  are  going  back  because 
lands  arc  so  much  in  the  hands  of  monopolists,  and  they  do  not  like  to 
be  brought  into  contact  with,  such  a  kind  of  labor  as  we  have  here. 

Q.  They  are  generally  dissatisfied  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  labor  in  Iowa  for  a  farm-hand  % — A.  From  $15 
to  $20  a  month  the  year  round. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  here*? — A.  Thirty  dollars  a  month  for  white  labor. 
I  think,  myself,  if  there  were  no  Chinamen  in  this^country  white  labor 
would  be  reduced  and  command  a  less  price.  'That  is  my  opinion 
about  it. 

By  Senator  Sargent 
Q.  Give  us  your  reasons  for  that  view. — A.  I  will  give  you  my  expe- 
dience. I  have  been  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  erecting  buildings  in 
this  city;  my  own  buildings.  I  never  dared,  if  I  desired,  to  employ 
Chinamen  in  my  work.  I  do  not  dare  to  do  it  for  the  reason  that  if  I 
should  employ  Chinamen  I  would  have  no  tenants  for  my  buildings. 
The  poor  white  people  of  this  city  would  not  rent  a  building  of  a  man 
who  will  employ  Chinamen  to  erect  it,  and  therefore  we  dare  not  employ 
any  but  white  labor,  who  charge  their  own  prices,  but  yet  we  have  to 
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employ  them.  In  the  country  it  is  quite  different.  In  the  country  we 
employ  them  for  servile  purposes,  such  labor  as  white  men  do  not  care 
about  performing,  and  the  result  of  which  is  very  detrimental  to  this 
country  I  consider.  This  is  one  of  the  richest  wheat-growing  countries 
in  the  world.  We  do  not  have  perennial  rains  here  and  consequently 
our  soils  weaken.  I  have  been  engaged  in  wheat-raising  for  the  last 
twenty  years  and  know  the  effects  ot  it.  So  long  as  all  the  smaller  or 
lower  departments  of  labor  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  the  white 
people  of  the  country  are  apt  to  employ  these  people  and  lie  back  and 
do  not  perform  the  labor  that  white  men  generally  do  in  wheat-growing 
countries.  In  other  words  I  might  say,  and  even  do  say,  that  there  are 
very  few  real  farmers  in  California.  Our  people  have  got  to  be  simply 
men  who  go  on  and  plunder  the  soil,  cultivate  crops  a  few  years  simply, 
by  machinery,  sow  the  wheat  aud  by  machinery  gather  it,  and  by  ma- 
chinery send  it  off  on  railroads;  and  thus  they  put  money  in  their  pock- 
ets and  the  balance  of  the  year  they  lie  around.  If  there  were  no  Chi- 
namen here  the  white  men  would  have  to  do  their  work  to  sustain  their 
families  aud  'tend  to  some  other  business  besides  simply  going  on  aud 
sowing  wheat  on  our  lands.  The  fact  is  that  in  some  of  our  best  wheat- 
lands  the  fertility  of  the  soil  has  been  so  much  reduced  that  about  Val- 
lejo,  a  very  rich  wheat-growing  district  that  I  have  lived  in  for  years,  we 
used  to  produee  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  sacks  of  wheat  per  acre,  and 
the  same  land  does  not  produce  more  than  from  seven  to  nine  sacks 
now,  which  shows  what  we  are  coming  to,  and  that  we  will  soon  get  to 
that  epoch  here  as  a  wheat-growing  country  when  we  will  have  no  wheat. 
We  have  no  fertilizing  matter.  I  think  the  employment  of  Chinese  labor 
in  the  smaller  departments  of  labor  has  a  tendency  to  encourage  our 
people  to  cultivate  larger  tracts  of  land  aud  waste  our  soils,  whereas  if 
they  would  cultivate  less  and  perform  the  work  by  their  own  labor  the 
soil  would  be  better  taken  care  of. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Did  1  understand  you,  judge,  as  saying  that  the  prejudice  against 
the  Chinamen  is  such  that  white  people  will  not  rent  a  house  and  live 
in  it  which  was  constructed  in  part  by  Chinamen  ! — A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  In  this  city  f — A.  In  this  city.  Not  only  that,  but  the  prejudice  is 
so  great  that  if  there  were  incendiaries  among  our  laboring  classes  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  great  incentive  for  them  to  fire  our  buildings. 
That  is  another  reason  that  deters  me  and  has  done  it  for  twenty-five 
years  from  employing  the  Chiuese  in  the  construction  of  any  of  my 
dwellings.  Not  only  that,  but  an  appeal  is  made  to  me  by  the  white 
labor  of  this  city  to  employ  white  labor  for  the  construction  of  edifices,  "  be- 
cause "  they  say  "  we  are  your  tenants,  we  patronize  your  merchants,  and 
we  should  occupy  your  buildings."  The  Chinese  do  nothing  of  the  sort. 
The  Chinamau  patronizes  our  merchants,  but  he  does  not  rent  our  build- 
ings excepting  of  the  lowest  kind  for  laundry  purposes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  employment  of  Chinese  labor  tends  to  waste 
the  land  f— A.  I  think  it  has  an  indirect  tendency  to  produce  this  pro- 
cess of  waste  that  is  going  on  now  with  regard  to  our  lands. 

Q.  But  lor  Chinese  labor  there  would  be  small  farms  instead  of  larger 
ones  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  farmers  would  take  care  of  the  soil  ? — A.  In  the  first  place, 
they  would  do  their  own  kitchen  work  among  their  own  daughters  and 
their  wives,  they  would  do  their  own  washing  and  cook  their  own  food, 
raise  their  own  pigs,  and  milk  their  own  cows.  If  you  give  that  em- 
ployment to  the  family  it  causes  them  to  contract  their  agriculture  within 
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a  smaller  area,  and  makes  them  cultivate  less,  making  farmers  such  as 
we  find  in  other  States.  I  hardly  know  a  farmer  in  California  such  as 
we  have  in  Indiana  or  Iowa. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  progeny  of  the  Chinese  and  of  the 
whites  could  not  procreate  ?— A.  Yes,  sir  ;  my  testimony  is  to  that  ef- 
fect, and  I  speak  from  the  highest  authority.  It  is  proved  by  modern 
philosophy  that  the  offspring  or  the  progeny  of  two  species  or  of  two 
varieties  that  vary  very  greatly,  as  greatly  as  the  Chinaman,  if  he  is  of 
our  species,  varies  from  us— if  not  unfertile  is  imperfectly  fertile.  I 
think  the  latter  is  the  truth,  that  is,  it  is  imperfectly  fertile.  I  say  the 
offspring  of  the  progeny  of  the  union  of  these  two  divergent  varieties 
would  be  so  imperfect  that  perhaps  in  the  majority  of  offsprings  it  would 
be  no  better  than  a  mule.  I  think  to  a  certain  extent  the  same  applies 
also  to  the  negro  race,  but  not  to  so"  great  an  extent,  because  the  negro 
has  been  raised  under  similar  conditions  with  us  ;  he  has  eaten  of  the 
same  food,  his  organization  is  somewhat  physically  and  psychologically 
like  ours,  although  his  color  is  different.  The  negro  has  breathed  the 
same  atmosphere  and  he  has  been,  more  or  less,  accustomed  to  the  same 
habits  of  life.  Therefore,  the  offspring  of  negroes  with  whites  proba- 
bly would  be  more  prolific,  but  I  thiuk  it  would  be  imperfect  also. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  difference  between  the  white  man  and  the  Chi- 
naman is  greater  than  that  between  the  white  man  and  the  negro  ? — A. 
Yes ;  and  for  the  plainest  reasons  in  the  world.  All  animals  conform 
to  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  country  in  which  they  live.  The  China- 
man has  been  raised  in  a  different  climate,  and  above  all  things  he  has 
been  raised  in  habits  of  life  so  different  that  his  psychological  and 
physical  organism  is  very  widely  different  from  ours,  or  that  of  any  of 
the  Aryan  or  European  races. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  Chinese  in 
our  grain-fields  is  similar  to  the  employment  of  slave-labor  in  tobacco 
and  cotton  fields,  &c.f — A.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  believe 
the  present  employment  of  Chinese  labor  in  this  country  is  as  detrimen- 
tal as  slavery  ever  was  in  the  Southern  States.  Undoubtedly  it  is,  and 
for  the  same  reason. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  reference  to  the  creation  of  a  labor  caste  and  an 
employing  caste,  making  castes  in  society  !  Do  you  think  it  has  the 
same  tendency  that  slavery  had  in  creating  a  servile  caste'? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Chinese  labor  is  a  servile  caste.  The  Chinaman  is  in  a  state  of  peon- 
age. Everybody  knows  that.  I  do  not  know  why  people  should  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  in  defining  their  position  in  this  country.  I  pronounce 
them,  so  far  as  the  great  body-politic  is  concerned,  a  fungus,  a  foreign 
substance,  an  unhealthy  substance.  They  are  in  a  state  of  peonage ; 
they  are  not  freemen ;  they  have  no  desire  to  assimilate  with  us. 

Q.  Have  they  any  desire  to  adapt  themselves  to  our  institutions? — A. 
Not  at  all.  You  cannot  induce  a  Chinaman  to  become  a  citizen,  their 
organization  is  so  entirely  different.  When  you  bring  them  into  a  court 
of  justice,  it  has  been  shown  right  before  my  eyes  that  they  have  no  idea 
of  the  obligations  of  an  oath.  I  have  seen  them  swear  up  a  case  and 
swear  down  a  case.  It  is  only  necessary  for  the  head-man  of  them  to 
issue  his  orders.  In  fact,  when  I  was  at  the  bar  these  six  companies 
here  were  my  clients  for  two  years.  I  know  that  the  educated  China- 
man is  very  much  of  a  gentleman,  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  has  his 
own  philosophy  and  his  own  views  of  things.  If  one  of  the  men,  one 
of  the  peons,  I  please  to  call  them,  has  murdered  somebody,  the  head- 
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man  Avill  issue  bis  orders,  bring  in  witnesses,  and  prove  anything.  They 
have  no  idea  of  tbe  obligation  of  an  oath  at  all.  As  to  christianizing 
these  Chinamen,  that  is  tbe  most  preposterous  thing  I  ever  heard  of  in 
my  life,  They  have  got  a  religion  of  their  own,  which  philosophers  say 
is  quite  as  good  as  ours,  and  certainly  they  are  very  pious  in  their  way. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  tbe  Buddhist  religion. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  fully  satisfied  with  their  religion,  and  not  dis- 
posed to  chauge  it  ? — A.  They  are  not  only  satisfied,  but  I  presume  they 
are  quite  as  auxious  to  convert  us.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  what 
I  was  about  to  say.  I  was  going  to  say  perhaps  they  would  be  as  anx- 
ious to  convert  us  as  we  would  be  to  convert  them. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  speak  about  their  being  ra  a  state  of  peonage.  What  do  you 
mean  by  that? — A.  A  peon  is  a  person  who  in  all  Spanish  countries*be- 
comes  indebted  to  his  superior,  and  when  so  indebted  he  is  obliged  to 
serve  him  until  he  discharges  that  obligation.  The  Chinamen,  I  think, 
without  any  exception,  all  come  here  as  peons,  employed  by  contractors 
and  these  great  six  companies.  They  come  here,  and  perform  a  certain 
service  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  bringing  them  here,  which  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  the  expense  of  taking  them  home  ;  and  when  they  have 
done  that,  and  amassed  a  few  dollars — it  does  not  take  much — they  go 
back  to  their  homes  where  they  came  from. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that  anything  more  than  that  they  contract  a  debt 
to  bring  them  here,  which  they  agree  to  pay  by  their  labor  .' — A.  That 
is  peonage. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  mean  by  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is.  Peonage,  of 
course,  is  personal  service. 

Q.  Tbe  money  is  advanced  to  them,  and  they  agree  to  repay  it,  with 
interest  ? — A.  They  agree  to  work  until  they  pay  it.    That  is  peonage. 

Q.  Do  they  agree  to  pay  the  money  back,  with  interest,  or  are  they 
to  work  such  a  length  of  time  for  it? — A.  They  are  to  work  until  they 
compensate  for  the  expense  of  transportation. 

Q.  I  mean  do  they  agree  to  pay  the  money  back,  with  interest,  or  do 
they  agree  to  work  such  a  length  of  time  without  regard  to  the  amount ! — 
A.  They  have  to  pay,  first,  the  commissions  due  to  the  persons  who  en- 
gage them,  and  then  to  tbe  companies  who  take  care  of  them.  These 
companies  are  under  obligations  to  see  that  they  are  taken  care  of  and 
that  they  are  returned  to  their  own  country,  either  dead  or  alive.  Of 
course  the  people  who  undertake  these  duties  have  to  be  compensated, 
and  the  peon  or  Chinaman  has  to  work  personally  until  he  discharges 
that  obligation. 

Q.  Does  be  agree  to  work  such  a  length  of  time,  say  six  months  or  a 
year,  or  does  he  agree  to  pay  tbe  precise  amount  back,  with  interest  ? — 
A.  1  think  he  has  to  work  until  he  pays  the  money  back. 

Q.  In  other  words,  be  agrees  to  pay  back  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
which  is  advanced  to  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  may  earn  that  just  as  quick  as  he  can  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  has  no  term  of  service,  but  he  has  a  debt  to  pay  back  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  He  belongs  to  the  great  companies  until  he  does  that.  They 
order  him  to  go  here  and  there ;  they  see  that  he  is  not  starved ;  they 
see  that  he  is  fed,  and  that  he  is  employed.  It  is  a  very  elegant  organ- 
ization; it  is  really  beautiful,  and  hence  it  is  that  you  never  hear  of  their 
people  being  beggars. 

Q.  Is  that  kind  of  business  peculiar  to  Chinamen  in  this  country  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is. 
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Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  a  great  many  white  persons  from  the  Bast 
ern  States,  in  the  original  settlement  of  California,  did  not  come  here 
under  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  ? — A.  I  think  very  few,  indeed 
and  I  think  nine-tenths  of  those  who  did  violated  their  obligations. 

Q.  That  was  not  to  their  honor  particularly  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  no 
think  it  was.     The  Chinaman  has  the  advantage  of  us  in  that  respect , 
bat  the  aversion  of  our  people  is  so  great  to  anything  of  the  kind,  that 
I  presume  they  violated  their  obligations  almost  naturally. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  at  this  time  we  have  not  to  the  Eastern 
States  a  large  immigration  from  Europe  who  come  upon  money  bor- 
rowed or  advanced  in  some  way,  which  they  agree  to  pay  out  of  labo: 
done  in  this  country  1 — A.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  presume  that  that  i: 
rather  the  exception,  so  far  as  English  labor  is  concerned.  I  have  been 
a  good  deal  in  England  of  late.  I  think  generally  the  English  immi- 
grants furnish  their  own  money  for  transportation,  and  that  very  few 
come  under  contracts.  I  know  there  have  been  some  such  organiza 
tions  in  England.  Some  years  ago  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  girls 
were  brought  to  this  country  and  distributed  in  Washington  Territory 
A  few  such  philanthropic  movements  have  taken  place  in  England,  but 
they  are  exceptional.  The  great  mass  of  immigrants  from  Ireland  and 
England  come  here  as  independent  men  and  women,  and  are  not  under 
any  such  obligations.  Nine-tenths  of  them  are  perfectly  free.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  they  come  in  that  way. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  many  immigrants  from  Europe  do  not  bor- 
row the  money  at  home  and  come  here  upon  an  agreement  to  pay  it  out 
of  their  wages  after  they  get  here!— A.  I  think  there  are  a  great  many 
such  cases  indeed. 

Q.  In  what  respect  does  that  differ  from  the  way  the  Chinese  come 
here  f — a.  In  the  one  case  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  person  who  thus 
arranges  to  come  to  make  the  money.  If  he  does  not  happen,  to  make 
the  money  it  is  all  right,  and  if  he  does  make  it  he  pays  it  back  ;  that 
is,  he  is  only  under  moral  and  legal  obligations  to  return  the  money,  and 
he  is  under  no  personal  restraint  by  the  man  with  whom  he  contracts. 
Here  the  Chinaman  is  under  personal  constraint.  He  is  enslaved  to 
these  employers  until  he  pays  back  the  money  advanced  to  him. 

Q.  In  what  way  is  he  enslaved  ?— A.  Because  he  leaves  his  own  country 
under  such  a  contract,  and  he  is  taught  to  believe  that  he  belongs  to 
the  company  which  employs  him  until  he  pays  that  money  back.  He 
hardly  dares  violate  his  contract,  because  he  does  not  understand  our 
language.  He  knows  nothing  about  the  American  people,  nor  does  he 
desire  to  know  anything  about  them.  He  looks  to  his  employers,  and 
in  that  respect,  therefore,  he  is  really  in  the  condition  of  a  slave.  He 
feels  that  way,  whether  he  is  a  slave  or  not. 

Q.  The  slavery,  then,  consists  in  his  fidelity  to  an  agreement  to  make 
money  and  pay  it  back  ? — A.  Yes ;  and  his  ignorance  to  do  what  he 
might  do  if  he  only  knew  it.  He  does  not  know  that  he  could  break 
away  from  bondage  and  become  independent. 

Q.  In  other  words,  he  thinks  he  is  bound  by  his  contract?— A.  He 
thinks  he  is  bound  by  his  contract.    He  thinks  he  cannot  violate  it. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  The  distinction  between  the  person  who,  in  the  other  case,  would 
borrow  money  of  his  friends  to  come  here  and  then  employ  himself  as 
he  saw  fit,  and  return  the  money  when  he  was  able,  and  the  Chinese,  is 
that,  in  addition  to  procuring  this  money  in  any  way  they  may,  the 
person  who  loans  the  money  has  the  supervision  of  them  and  controls 
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their  movements  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  other  case  the  European  immi- 
grant has  the  liberty  to  say  that  he  will  be  employed  in  this  or  iu  that 
way.     It  is  not  so  with  the  Chinaman. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  at  liberty,  so  far  as  you  have  learned  anything  of  the 
six  companies  in  your  capacity,  to  state  anything  about  their  control  of 
the  Chinamen — the  amount  of  dues  paid  by  coolies  to  them,  &c.  I — A. 
Only  this:  the  Chinaman  only  knows  the  company  which  brings  him 
here.  He  docs  not  know  what  he  could  do.  He  looks  to  his  company 
for  the  food  he  eats  when  he  lands  here ;  he  is  taken  care  of  by  them  ; 
he  is  sent  to  the  country  by  them  here  and  there  in  the  reclamation  of 
swamp  and  submerged  lands. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  the  Chinese  companies  do  not  bring 
over  any  immigrants.  Do  you  kuow  whether  the  Chinese  companies 
bring  over  any  of  their  people  or  not  ? — A.  1  do  not  think  they  do  ;  but 
they  take  control  of  them,  certainly,  when  they  come  here,  pay  their 
pecuniary  obligations,  and  settle  their  difficulties.  It  is  an  impcrium  in 
impcrio  undoubtedly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  dues  the  laborers  pay  the  Chinese  compa- 
nies?—  A.  I  do  not  kuow  their  compensation. 

Q.  You  do  not  kuow  whether  they  pay  a  monthly  stipend  ? — A.  No, 
sir  ;  I  do  not. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Have  you  Chinese  to  work  for  you  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  always 
have  them. 

Q.  Why  do  you  employ  this  fungus  when  there  are  so  many  white 
people  out  of  employment? — A.  For  the  simple  reason  that  they  are 
here  and  I  can  get  them  cheaper. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  these  contracts  are  made  in  the  manner 
which  you  describe,  aud  that  these  men  are  consigned  to  the  six  com- 
panies ?    Did  you  ever  see  one  of  their  contracts? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  speak  the  Chinese  language  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  information  ? — A.  1  get  my  information 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  Chinamen  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Q.  To  whom  do  you  pay  the  wages  of  your  Chinamen  ? — A.  I  pay  it  to 
theChiuamen. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  it? — A.  I  do  not  know,  except  to  take  it 
home  to  China  after  they  discharge  their  obligations. 

Q,  They  do  not  come  right  down  here  aud  pay  it  over  to  these  bond- 
men you  speak  of,  the  Chinese  six  companies? — A.  1  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  they  do.     I  think  they  are  generally  honest. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  keep  a  contract  better  than  white  men  ? — A.  I 
do  not  know  what  they  would  do  if  they  knew  enough.  I  will  say 
fairly  in  answer  to  your  question  that  I  think  they  are  more  faithful 
than  white  men. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Chinese  now  vote  in  this  country  ? — A. 
I  have  heard  of  such  a  monstrosity,  but  I  never  saw  a  Chinaman  vote. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Chinese  voted  at  the  last  election  in  this 
city  ?— A.  I  have  heard  so. 

Q.  Have  you  met  the  leading  merchants  in  business  f — A.  Not  since 
1854,  wheu  I  was  one  of  their  attorneys.  I  have  met  them  at  a  dinner 
party. 

Q.  You  went  to  a  dinner  party  given  by  the  Chinese  ? — A.  Our  clients 
gave  us  a  dinner  party  that  equaled  anything  in  splendor  I  ever  knew. 

Q.  Did  you  not  feel  yourself  degraded  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  no  man  feels 
degraded  in  associating  with  cultivated  Chinmaen. 
38  c  i 
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Q.  Then  there  are  some  cultivated  Chinamen  ? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  considered  them  all  a  fuugus  ? — 
A.  I  do  consider  them  a  fungus.  I  lay  that  down  as  a  general  rule.  I 
say  that  there  are  a  few  good  Chinamen.  I  speak  of  educated  China- 
men, for  they  have  education  and  philosophy  in  that  country  ;  and  I 
say  that  those  people  are  worthy  of  the  association  of  any  people  on 
earth  socially. 

Q.  What  has  brought  them  to  that  standard  ? — A.  Their  education. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  it  ceases  there  ? — A.  How  H 

Q.  Might  other  Chinese  be  educated  to  that  point  ? — A.  Of  course  there 
is  a  certain  class.  You  know  in  China  everything  is  in  a  state  of  class. 
There  is  a  certain  class  of  people  highly  educated,  they  have  their  phi- 
losophy and  their  religion  entirely  unlike  ours ;  but,  as  I  said  before, 
the  Chinaman  is  a  foreign  substance.  The  great  mass  of  Chinamen  do 
not  belong  to  us  and  never  will. 

Q.  From  what  plane  did  Confucius  and  Mencius  rise  % — A.  I  really  do 
not  know. 

Q.  You  are  not  familiar  with  Chinese  history  ? — A.  I  am  not  very 
familiar  with  Chinese  philosophy  nor  with  Chinese  history.  I  must  say 
that  I  am  a  little  defective  in  Chinese  matters. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  enough  to  give  this  information  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  %— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  enough  from  your  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  to 
make  a  sweeping  statement  here  that  they  are  not  capable  of  becoming 
educated  gentlemen  % — A.  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  they  are? — A.  No,  sir  5  on  account  of  their  or- 
ganism, on  account  of  their  habits  of  life;  they  are  different  beings  from 
us. 

Q.  What  is  their  civilization  based  upon  % — A.  I  am  a  little  defective 
again  there,  for  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  Chinese  philosophy  and 
Chinese  institutions  to  answer  the  question.  I  know  that  their  civ- 
ilization is  different  from  ours  and  that  their -religion  is  different  from 
ours.  That  is  all  I  do  know.  I  never  have  read  Confucius,  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  am  a  little  ignorant  of  Chinese  matters. 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  sufficiently  conversant  with  Chinese  civilization 
to  state  whether  they  could  become  good  citizens  or  not  % — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  am  sufficiently  familiar  to  state  that  the  Chinese  in  this  country,  as  a 
general  rule,  are  entirely  unfit  to  amalgamate  with  or  become  incorpo- 
rated into  the  body  of  the  American  people.  They  cannot  be  made  citi 
zens  of. 

Q.  The  merchants  you  met  were  business  men  ? — A.  Yes,  very  fine 
business  men,  of  the  very  first  order. 

Q.  Where  does  the  distinction  arise  %  Where  you  meet  a  Chinese 
merchant  of  the  finest  order  of  intellect,  you  shut  him  right  off  there  from 
assimilating  or  affiliating  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  % — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
right  there.    In  the  first  place,  he  is  as  adverse  to  that  as  we  are. 

Q.  How  do  you  strike  the  line  of  demarkation  between  them  %  You 
assume  that  one  has  reached  a  height  of  civilization  equal  to  our 
own. — A.  Of  his  own  kind. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  his  own  kind  ? — A.  I  say  as  a  merchant  he 
is  equal  to  any  merchant. 

Q.  What  does  a  mercantile  citizen  consist  of  % — A.  It  consists  of  very 
highly  cultivated  honor,  which  the  large  merchants  assume  all  over  the 
world.  The  Chinaman  has  highly  cultivated  that  quality.  He  is  equal 
to  any  foreigner  in  the  observance  of  his  obligations. 
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By  Mr.  Piper: 
Q.  Monetary  obligations? — A.  Mouetary  obligations,  of  coarse.    ITo 

is  perhaps  superior  to  a  great  many  in  that  respect.  He  is  a  very  supe- 
rior man  also  so  far  as  the  amenities  of  life  go.  For  instance,  in  all  the 
little  speeimens  of  high-toned  civilization  the  Chinese  merchant  is  equal 
to  anybody  ;  be  is  a  prince. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Chinese  merchant  springs  from  the 
lower  class,  the  poorest  Chinese? — A.  Entirely;  but  he  goes  up  on  a 
dillerent  column.  He  diverges  from  us  infinitely.  He  has  his  own 
civilization  and  his  own  religion.  His  own  views  of  everything  are 
very  different  from  ours. 

Q.  1  should  like  to  ask  you  upon  what  civilization  he  reaches  that 
pinnacle,  but  you  have  said  two  or  three  times  that  you  do  not  know. — 
A.  I  simply  state  tbe  fact. 

Q.  Then  you  simply  state  what  you  see  as  a  fact  existing.  I  ask  you 
why  it  is  that  the  whole  nation  cannot  be  brought  up  to  that  sphere. 
You  say  they  cannot,  I  understand,  because  they  are  a  fungus  1 — A.  I 
say  these  high-toned  Chinameu  are  unfit  to  amalgamate  with  the  Amer- 
ican race.  They  have  their  civilization;  their  habits  of  life;  their  psy- 
chology, if  you  please,  and  their  physical  organism,  dillerent  from  ours. 
They  claim  that  they  are  superior  to  us;  that  we  are  a  fungus;  and 
when  we  go  to  China  we  find  that  we  are. 

Q.  Is  not  their  civilization  superior  to  ours? — A.  In  some  respects  I 
believe  it  is. 

Q.  Then  that  claim  is  based  upon  a  fact  ? — A.  Perbaps  so. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  In  what  respect  is  their  civilization  superior  to  ours  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know.  I  know  it  is  so  contended  by  optimists.  I  have  my  mind's  eye 
on  our  old  friend,  Governor  Seward,  who  was  an  optimist  of  the  ex- 
tremest  kind,  with  whom  I  associated  for  a  long  time.  J  know  he  is  one 
of  the  class  of  persous  who  believe  t^hat  the  Chiuese  civilization  is  supe- 
rior to  ours  ;  and  so  these  optimistsgeuerally  insist  upon  these  extreme 
views  in  regard  to  China.  Such  men  as  Governor  Seward  and  other 
eminent  ethnologists,  both  living  and  dead,  who  are  optimists,  believe 
that  is  tbe  case,  and  therefore  out  of  respect  to  these  persous,  1  say  they 
have  some  ground  for  their  claim. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  testifying  that  in  your  belief  it  is  a  superior  civil- 
ization?— A.  Not  by  a  long  ways.  I  differ  very  widely  from  these  gen- 
tlemen. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  wbite  labor  for 
house  purposes  in  this  country,  and  that  those  places  have  been  tilled 
by  Chinamen.  Have  you  kept  house? — A.  I  have  kept  several  houses 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years.     I  have  now  three  or  four  ranch-honses. 

Q.  Can  you  get  white  household  servants  ?— A.  No,  sir.  The  reason 
has  been  stated  by  the  reverend  gentleman  (Mr.  Brier)  who  testified  a 
while  ago,  and  the  reason  is  a  very  good  oue.  Catholic  servant-girls  do 
not  desire  to  go  to  the  country.  The  reverend  gentleman  spoke  of  Cath- 
olics alone,  but  then  there  are  a  great  many  other  girls  in  this  country, 
thousands  andthousandsof  them,  who  would  go  to  thecountryand  would 
liecome  servant-girls  if  it  was  made  as  honorable  as  it  is  in  other  coun- 
tries. I  know  that  servant-girls  in  the  Northern  States  are  treated  com- 
paratively with  a  great  deal  of  respect;  they  are  treated  as  members 
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of  the  family  and  treated  kindly.  Girls  in  Iowa  will  stay  and  work  for 
eight  and  twelve  dollars  a  month  in  preference  to  coming  to  California 
to  be  treated  as  Chinamen.  They  will  not  stand  these  things  there. 
These  are  American  girls  I  speak  of.  I  do  not  know  if  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  all  our  girls  do  not  take  to  employment  for  instance  in  wash- 
in/  or  .in  cooking,  but  [I  think  it  is.  I  think  if  we  had  no  Chinamen, 
and  if  we  would  make  washing  and  cooking  the  honorable  business  that 
it  ought  to  be  made,  as  honorable  as  any  other  business  in  the  world, 
our  girls  would  take  to  that  kind  of  employment  in  preference  to  wan- 
dering over  our  streets  and  falling  into  a  vicious  life. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  Chinese  labor  has  the  same  effect  upon  the  re- 
spectability of  white  labor  as  slave-labor  had  in  the  South  ? — A.  I  think 
it  has  quite  as  bad  an  effect  if  anything;  and  I  am  just  as  much  in  favor 
of  expelling  the  Chinamen  from  this  country  as  I  always  was,  in  the 
formation  of  two  States  in  my  life-time — Iowa  and  this  State — in  favor 
of  excluding  slavery  ;  not  that  I  was  opposed  to  slavery,  individually, 
for  I  have  always  said  that  I  should  like  to  own  slaves  myself,  but  I  have 
always  voted  against  it.  In  the  formation  of  these  two  States,  in  which 
I  participated,  I  always  resisted  it,  and  apparently  because  I  considered 
it  a  very  great  evil ;  I  consider  the  presence  of  the  Chinaman  with  us 
the  same  kind  of  an  evil. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  speak  about  expelling  Chinamen.  Do  you  refer  to  those  who 
are  here  now  or  those  coming  in  the  future  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  wise  to  expel  Chinamen  who  are  here.  I  think  we  really  need  the 
Chinamen  who  are  here  for  a  year  or  two  longer.  I  think  after  a  couple 
of  years  it  might  be  different.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  encourage  any  more  immigration  of  Chinamen.  Any  further  immi- 
gration of  Chinamen  ought  to  be  stopped  right  now.  If  we  are  going 
to  suffer  by  it  we  had  better  suffer  now. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  have  been  a  benefit  up  to  this  time? — A.  I 
think  they  have  been  a  benefit  in  many  respects;  in  fact  they  have  been 
a  necessity  in  carrying  out  certain  branches  of  industry  in  the  country. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  effect  would  have  been  if  they  had  not  been 
here.  That  is  a  point  we  cannot  settle.  We  might  have  had  a  supply 
of  while  labor  for  our  manufactories.  I  do  not  think  that  we  could  have 
constructed  the  great  trunk-railroad  at  the  time  we  did  without  the 
Chinamen. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  think  these  lateral  railroads 
have  been  an  injury  to  the  country  ? — A.  That  is  very  plain  to  any  gen- 
tleman. 

Q.  What  roads  do  you  refer  to  ? — A.  The  California  Pacific  has  al- 
most destroyed  the  county  of  Solano.  It  has  dispensed  with  the  labor 
of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  and  peons,  and  taken  the  profits  of 
the  farmer  and  vaquero  and  divided  them  among  the  corporation.  It  is 
almost  making  a  desert  of  Napa  County. 

Q.  You  think  the  Napa  Eailroad  is  an  injury,  then? — A.  It  is  an  in- 
jury. I  contributed  myself  foolishly  to  build  it  to  a  small  extent,  but 
I  am  confident  that  I  was  mistaken  about  the  benefit  to  result  from  the 
enterprise. 

Q.  What  other  railroads  do  you  think  are  injurious  to  the  State? — 
A.  I  have  spoken  of  those  two' railroads.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say 
the  same  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  because  that,  perhaps,  may 
be  considered  more  of  a  trunk-road,  reaching  a  remote  part  of  the 
country. 
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By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  How  about  the  Donolme  Railroad  reaching  San  Rafael  *? — A.  I 
think  that  is  an  evil,  too. 

Q.  How  about  the  railroad  that  runs  up  to  Redding? — A.  I  think 
they  had  better  carry  the  products  to  the  embarcadero  and  employ 
teams  in  doing  it.  We  have  been  every  where  pushing  out  these  lateral 
roads,  and  then  the  people  are  unemployed. 

Q.  What  was  laud  worth  in  Solano  County  before  the  California 
Pacific  Road  was  completed  t — A.  I  had  about  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
acres  in  that  counry.  Before  that  road  was  completed  lauds  were  worth 
as  much,  if  not  more,  than  they  are  now.  I  have  never  known  a  lower 
figure  taken  for  lands  iu  Solauo  County  than  this  year. 

Q.  What  were  the  lauds  worth  an  acre  before  the  road  was  built? — 
A.  From  $10  up  to  $25  an  acre.  Some  of  the  lauds  that  I  sold  myself  for 
$20  an  acre  before  the  road  was  constructed,  I  have  now  to  take  back. 
I  would  add,  however,  about  the  Califoruia  Pacific,  that  it  was  a  fraud- 
ulent road  ;  there  was  hardly  a  dollar  iu  it.  It  was  an  infamous  fraud 
from  its  inception  up  to  the  time  it  went  into  the  hands  of  the  Central 
Pacific. 

Q.  It  was  not  built  by  them  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  built  by  a  certain 
class  of  gentlemen  who  were  entirely  impecunious,  and  who  perpetrated 
a  fraud  upon  the  innocent  capitalists  of  Europe,  if  they  be  innocent ; 
I  do  not  suppose  they  are.  In  other  words,  they  robbed  everybody  to 
build  that  road.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  denouncing  it  in  the  severest 
language  that  I  am  able  to  employ. 

Q.  What  are  the  lands  worth  % — A.  They  almost  ruined  the  county. 
Our  people  were  foolish  enough  to  give  them  $300,000  of  bonds  for  the 
construction  of  the  road.     In  regard  to  Napa  County 

Q.  I  should  like  to  have  you  state  in  regard  to  Solano ;  what  are  the 
lands  worth  around  Davisville  to-day  ? — A.  Forty  or  fifty  dollars  an  acre. 

Q.  What  are  they  worth  around  Elmira  and  Dixon  ? — A.  About  the 
same. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  to  get  a  ton  of  wheat  from  Dixon  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  would  cost ;  but  I  might  as  well  add  that  a  little  south  of 
that  road,  right  adjoining,  the  lands  are  not  worth  half  what  they  were 
worth  a  few  ^  ears  ago. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Would  the  argument  against  these  lateral  roads  that  you  speak 
of,  the  Napa  Road  and  the  California  Road,  be  a  good  argument  against 
any  railroads"? — A.  No,  sir;  I  thiuk  not.  The  Southern  Pacific  and 
the  Central  Pacific  are  trunk-roads  ruuuiuga  long  distance,  aud  they  are 
bringing  produce  from  a  distance.  When  produce  is  raised  at  a  long  dis- 
tance from  navigable  streams,  then  the  railroad  is  a  necessity,  a  very 
important  thing;  but  through  Napa  aud  Solano  Counties,  where  they 
have  embarcaderos  all  along,  the  road  is  an  injury,  for  the  reason  I 
have  stated.  The  same  remark  applies  also  to  Iowa  and  Kansas.  The 
people  of  Kansas  are  impoverished;  their  couutry  is  destroyed  by  rail- 
roads ;  I  mean  by  overboudiug  themselves.  Every  little  village  and 
every  county  in  the  State  is  bonded.  Men  tell  me  there  a  couple 
of  years  ago  that  they  were  taxed  as  high  as  6  per  ceut.  per  annum 
to  pay  off  these  subsidies. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  it  was  not  for  the  railroads  the 
people  would  be  employed  iu  hauling  grain  themselves. — A.  By  hun- 
dreds; large  teams. 

Q.  Suppose  no  railroad  crossed  the  continent :  would  it  not  require  a 
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great  many  persons  to  haul  across  and  thus  furnish  employment  to 
them? — A.  1  admit  the  transcontinental  road  has  been  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  nation,  but  not  particularly  to  California.  1  think  we 
would  have  been  better  off  without  it;  but  in  a  patriotic  point  of  view 
it  is  a  necessity. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  road  across  the  continent  is  an  injury  to  the  State 
of  California? — A.  It  was  an  injury  for  a  while,  but  it  is  now  a  great 
benefit  to  this  country.  The  Los  Angeles  Eoad,  reaching  into  Arizona, 
is  a  benefit  undoubtedly  to  this  country  :  but  these  little  lateral  roads 
that  usurp  the  employment  of  teamsters  and  teams  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  in  the  counties  that  I  speak  of  are  injuries.  In  Napa  County  they 
have  absolutely  thrown  out  of  employment  many  people  and  left  the 
lands  unoccupied,  and  they  have  become  sterile  and  do  not  command 
the  price  they  did  a  few  years  ago. 

Q.  They  throw  people  out  of  employment  because  they  would  have 
been  occupied  in  hauling  grain,  &c.  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  railroads  do  the 
hauling  a  little  cheaper. 

Q.  If  the  farmers  can  get  their  grain  to  market  cheaper  by  means  of 
a  railroad,  does  not  that  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  ? — A.  I 
hardly  think  it  does.  The  farmer  raises  his  grain.  He  may  get  it  to  the 
market  a  little  cheaper  by  means  of  the  railroad  ;  but  what  he  pays  for 
transportation  of  course  goes  to  Europe  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
bonds.  That  is  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  money;  whereas,  if  I 
employed  teamsters  and  paid  them  a  little  more,  what  I  paid  to  these 
teamsters  would  patronize  our  little  country  stores  and  our  country  ho- 
tels, and  these  are  consumers  of  grain  and  help  the  farmer  indirectly. 
I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  farmer  if  he  had  to  transport  grain  for 
miles  by  wheel  instead  of  by  rail. 

Q.  If  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do  this  for  a  few  miles,  why  is  it  not 
good  for  many  miles'?  Where  does  the  argument  stop? — A.  It  is  a 
curious  thing;  but  a  railroad  will  transport  grain,  for  instance,  a  long 
distance  almost  as  cheaply  as  for  a  short  distance.  It  is  not  so  with 
teams.  When  you  have  a  long  road  to  haul  over  that  is  another  affair, 
and  then  the  railroad  becomes  a  valuable  institution,  as  a  long  trunk- 
road,  which  I  admit ;  but  these  short  roads  cutting  up  our  counties  do 
us  an  injury. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Has  Solano  County  retrograded  since  the  road  was  built;  has  its 
assessed  value  and  population  gone  back  ? — A.  I  think  the  assessed 
value  of  property  there  is  about  the  same.  I  believe  I  am  about  the 
heaviest  tax-payer  in  Solano  County,  and  I  think  my  taxes  have  re- 
mained pretty  uniform  generally. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  Napa  Valley  and  the  destruction  of  the  Conestoga 
road  by  the  railroad.  Is  not  Napa  Valley  called  the  garden  spot  of  the 
State  ? — A.  You  would  think  so  if  you  should  ask  the  people  up  there 
about  it. 

Q.  They  do  not  know?— A.  They  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  about  Sonoma  County ;  they  have  a  road  running  up  there  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  about  Sonoma  County  and  the  road  there. 

Q.  I  built  that  road.  I  think  it  used  to  cost  seven  dollars  to  get  a 
ton  of  wheat  from  Hillsdale  to  the  embarcadero.  Now  they  transport  it 
for  a  dollar  and  a  half. — A.  I  wish  it  understood  when  you  get  a  short 
distance  from  the  embarcadero  a  railroad  becomes  profitable. 
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David  D.  Colton  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bee: 

Question.  You  are  connected  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  I 
believe' — Answer.  I  am. 

Q.  Are  you  the  vice-president  or  the  president  of  the  company! — A. 
At  this  time  I  am  tbe  vice  president. 

Q.  You  are  also  connected  with  the  Oriental  and  Occidental  Steam- 
ship Company  J — A.  I  am. 

Q.  You  are  concerned  in  the  bringing  of  Chiuese  immigrants  to  this 
port  J — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  bring  any  Chinese  women  on  your  ships? — A.  On  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  line  we  gave  absolute  orders  that  none  but  families 
should  be  brought  over;  that  is,  that  the  females  should  be  the  wives 
or  daughters  of  Chinamen  coming. 

Q.  Do  you  enforce  that  regulation  up  to  this  time? — A.  I  believe  it 
al\va,\s  has  been  enforced.  I  have  heard  nothing  to  the  contrary.  A 
telegram  at  one  time  came  from  China  to  the  custom-house,  staling  that 
twenty  or  thirty  had  been  smuggled  aboard  in  male  attire,  but  upon  ex- 
amination by  the  officers  here  it  was  found  to  be  a  false  rumor. 

Q.  You  constructed  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  by  Chiuese  labor, 
I  believe?— A.  Xot  altogether. 

Q.  I  mean  principally? — A.  A  portion  of  it.  The  heads  of  the  con- 
struetiou  department  were  white  laborers. 

Q.  The  construction  of  that  road  gave  work  to  a  greatmany  white  men  ? 
— A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  Government  subsidy,  I  believe,  to  aid  in  construction 
of  the  Southern  Pacific? — A.  No,  sir;  except  the  laud  subsidy. 

Q.  What  istlieleugth  of  that  road  from  Lathrop  ? — A.  From  Lathrop, 
or  rather  from  Goshen,  between  four  and  five  hundred  miles  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  proper  have  been  constructed. 

Q.  A  good  portiou  of  that  road  is  through  a  farming  country  ? — A. 
A  great  portiou  of  it. 

Q.  It  has  opened  up  that  vast  amount  of  country  to  settlement? — A. 
It  has. 

Q.  What  class  of  people  are  and  have  beeu  settling  there  since  the 
road  was  built?— A.  What  you  might  term  an  average,  class  of  the  im- 
migrants who  settle  up  all  over  new  Territories  and  States. 

Q.  White  immigrants? — A.  Pretty  much  all  white;  there  are  very 
few  of  any  other  kind.  They  are  mostly  from  the  Western  States,  some 
Europeans. 

Q.  Would  you  have  constructed  that  road  without  Chinese  labor? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  beeu  done  as  quickly  and  with  anything 
like  the  same  amount  of  certainty  as  to  what  we  were  going  to  accom- 
plish in  a  given  length  of  time. 

Q.  You  had  several  thousand  laborers  on  the  road? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  have  obtained  that  number  of  white  laborers  ? — A.  I 
think  not. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  your  experience  since  your  connection  with  the 
Southern  aud  Central  Pacific  Railroads  that  you  could  not  obtain  white 
labor? — A.  We  certainly  could  not  in  that  number. 

Q.  By  the  construction  of  these  various  railways  by  your  company 
you  have  opened  a  channel  for  a  great  many  thousand  white  laborers, 
have  you  not? — A.  I  think  so. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Were  you  connected  with  the  construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  ?— 
A.  I  was  not  at  that  time.    I  became  an  owner  afterward. 

Q.  Bo  you  know  what  kind  of  labor  was  employed  in  the  construction 
of  that  road  ? — A.  I  think  there  was  a  good  deal  of  Chinese  labor  ;  but 
Mr.  Crocker,  who  had  charge  of  the  entire  construction  department  of 
the  Central,  is  iu  the  city  now  and  could  give  you  the  details  more  fully. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  labor  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  was  Chinese  % — A.  1  should  say  about  75  or  80  per  cent., 
at  times  more,  and  at  other  times  less. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  construction  of  that 
road? — A.  We  have  been  engaged  in  active  construction  of  it  now  for 
the  last  two  years,  making  connection  between  here  and  Los  Angeles. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  these  Chinese  laborers  for  fidelity  and 
industry  % — A.  I  have  not  been  in  immediate  contact  with  them  while 
they  were  at  work  on  the  road,  and  I  could  only  give  such  testimony  as 
I  get  from  the  head  of  our  construction  department,  which  is  very  favor- 
able to  that  class  of  labor.  I  have  employed  them  in  my  house  lor  many 
years.  I  have  two,  one  that  1  have  had  seven  years,  and  one  that  I  have 
had  five  years.  I  find  them  reliable,  industrious,  and  cleanly.  I  have 
never  seen  a  Chinaman  who  could  not  read  or  write. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  construction  of  these  railroads 
upon  the  settlement  and  building  up  of  the  country  % — A.  From  my 
stand-point,  I  think  it  has  done  a  great  deal  for  this  State  and  coast.  It 
has  been  the  means  of  opening  up  thousands  of  acres  of  land  that  would 
otherwise  have  lain  idle  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Q.  Have  the  settlements  followed  the  roads  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  and  con- 
stantly increasing.  Our  railroad  construction  is  the  reverse  in  this 
country  from  what  it  is  in  any  other.  They  build  railroads  in  other 
countries  to  take  the  people  out.  Here  we  build  a  railroad  so  that  peo- 
ple may  go  into  the  wilderness  and  then  they  begin  to  settle  it  up. 

Q.  The  railroad  is  the  pioneer  % — A.  Yes,  sir ;  many  miles  of  road 
where  it  was  twenty  or  thirty  miles  between  each  settlement  and  farm- 
house now  are  being  settled  up.  As  an  illustration,  take  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  Road  compared  with  three  or  four  years  ago.  Une  car  would 
then  go  up  the  valley.  I  have  been  on  the  train  when  there  would  be 
but  two  or  three  passengers  for  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  of 
the  road.     Now  it  takes  four  cars  to  do  that  business. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  State  by  the 
construction  of  lateral  roads  % — A.  I  think  most  favorable  in  every  way. 
Lateral  roads,  of  course,  by  themselves,  so  to  speak,  would  not  be  pay- 
ing property  to  railroad  owners,  but  they  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  the  country  that  they  would  open  up. 

Q.  Would  they  have  the  effect  to  reduce  or  increase  the  value  of 
land  ? — A.  I  think,  as  a  rule,  they  have  advanced  the  value  of  lands 
from  200  to  1,000  per  cent.  Much  of  the  land  in  the  Salinas  Valley, 
for  instance,  was  offered  to  us  at  $2  an  acre,  for  which  they  are  charg- 
ing now  $25  and  $35  an  acre  since  the  road  was  built  through  that 
couutiy. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  California? — A.  Going  on  27  years. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  Chinese  labor,  taking  it  in  the  aggre- 
gate, upon  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  State  % — A.  I  think  very 
beneficial. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  or  the  necessity  of  re- 
stricting Chiuese  immigration  ?— A.  I  think  that  the  law  of  demand 
and  supply  will  govern  it  entirely.    Whenever  there  is  no  demand  for 
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Chinamen  they  will  not  come  here.  If  we  had  plenty  of  white  labor 
here  they  would  not  come;  but  it  is  a  choice  between  Chinese  or  no 

labor  at  all  to  open  up  this  country.  1  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
white  labor  not  having  employment,  but  1  have,  yet,  in  -7  odd  years, 
to  lind  any  white  man,  who  was  honest  in  his  purposes,  to  fail  to  get  la- 
bor; if  he  will  attend  to  business  honestly  and  industriously,  he  will 
not  only  find  plenty  to  do,  but  the  first  thing  you  know  he  will  be 
managing  20  or  30  Chinamen;  that,  I  think,  is  the  result  of  these 
matters  in  this  country. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  plethora  of  labor  on  this  coast? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  there  is.  I  think  the  best  thing  that  could  happen 
to  this  coast  would  be  if  we  could  get  here,  withiu  the  next  three  years, 
500,000  industrious  laboring  people. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  Chinamen? — A.  I  would  prefer  white  labor  by  all  means.  I  would 
not  say  Chinamen  by  any  means;  but  my  judgment  is  if  we  could  get 
300,000  industrous  American  people  to  come  here  we  would  then  have 
ample  employment  for  not  only  those  300,000,  but  as  many  Chinamen, 
to  open  up  this  vast  country  that  is  now  a  wilderness. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  State  whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  presence  of  Chinamen  here  re- 
tards the  settlement  of  the  couutry  with  white  people  I — A.  1  do  not 
think  so;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that  it  would  have  the  reverse  effect, 
if  anything.  They  perform  a  class  of  labor  that  you  cannot  have  douo 
in  any  other  way.  It  enables  farmers  to  carry  on  their  occupation  in 
various  ways,  and  without  the  employment  of  this  labor  I  do  not  believe 
the  land  would  have  been  cultivated  anything  like  as  prosperously  as 
it  has  been. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  immigration  from  China  is  determined  by 
the  demand  for  labor  here  ? — A.  I  thiuk  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  the  labor  market  was  fully  supplied  the  immigra- 
tion would  diminish  or  cease? — A.  I  have  fo  doubt  but  that  it  would 
cease.  As  1  said,  I  have  never  seen  a  Chinaman  who  could  not  read  and 
write.  They  are  experts  as  accountants.  They  are  a  thinking  people. 
They  communicate  with  their  people  at  home.  I  do  not  think,  in  the 
history  of  civilization,  there  was  ever  a  nation  that  was  so  absolutely  a 
stranger  to  the  country  they  emigrated  to  and  suffered  as  many  disad- 
vantages. They  have  been  clubbed  and  beaten  and  stoned  as  they 
have  come  from  the  steamer  up  to  their  quarters,  and  they  have  pa- 
tiently and  quietly  gone  along  and  done  their  work  and  established 
themselves.  ^ 

Q.  You  speak  about  therr  reading  and  writing.  Do  they  correspond 
with  their  own  countrymen ;  do  they  write  letters  to  them  ?— A.  O, 
yes ;  regularly. 

Q.  Is  their  correspondence  a  lar^eone  ? — A.  Reasonably  so;  as  much 
so,  1  should  suppose,  as  any  nationality  of  that  number  in  this  country. 

Q.  What  is  your  observation  in  regard  to  the  intelligence  of  China- 
men in  business? — A.  I  have  never  had  any  occasion  to  find  fault  with 
them.  They  have  always  been  prompt,  and  faithfully  carry  out  their 
engagements. 

Q.  What  is  their  intellectual  ability  in  the  management  of  business f 
— A.  I  think  very  good.  I  think  you  can  consider  them  an  intellectual 
people,  a  thinking  people.  They  are  not  a  people  to  fly  kites  and  make 
a  great  fuss,  but  they  go  along  steadily  and  persistently,  and  they  are 
industrious  and  frugal. 
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Q.  How  do  Chinese  merchants,  in  point  of  intelligence  and  ability  in 
the  management  of  their  business,  compare  with  other  merchants  ?— A. 
I  have  not  had  sufficient  dealing  with  them  to  give  you  that  information. 
I  can  only  judge  by  their  general  prosperity  and  the  extension  of  their 
business  here.  I  know  these  principal  business  houses  have  sprung  up 
from  very  small  beginnings  compared  with  what  you  see  them  now. 

Q.  What  is  your  information  in  regard  to  Chinamen  coming  here  with 
capital?  Do  they  sometimes  come  with  capital,  or  do  they  accumulate 
it  here? — A.  I  have  not  been  in  a  channel  to  enable  me  to  answer  the 
question  definitely.  It  would  only  be  hearsay  information.  I  think, 
outside  of  certain  houses,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  capital  brought 
here. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  some  of  them  have  brought  capital  here  ! — 
A.  I  understand  they  have,  and  a  great  many  I  know  here  have  put 
what  money  they  have  earned  into  business  here,  into  variDus  means  of 
adding  to  it. 

Q.  You  say  that  some  of  these  mercantile  establishments  have  had 
small  beginnings  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  observation  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  presence  of 
Chinamen  upon  the  morals  and  the  industry  of  the  white  people  ? — A.  I 
have  never  seen  anything  that  would  tend  to  interfere  with  the  morals 
of  our  people.  There  is  a  sort  of  general  alley  or  routrae  that  all 
strangers  and  everybody  is  taken  through  here  as  one  of  the  sights  of 
Chinatown,  where  you  are  shown  a  great  deal  of  misery  and  some  prosti- 
tution ;  but  I  have  never  seen  any  of  that  except  when  I  went  there 
with  one  or  two  parties  of  eastern  gentlemen,  in  company  with  policemen. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  industry  and  character  of  Chinamen,  as  you  under- 
stand it,  what  is  the  origin  or  cause  of  the  hostility  to  the  Chinamen 
here? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  answer  that  any  better  than  I  did 
the  other  day  in  speaking  with  a  gentleman.  I  told  him  they  had 
been  making  war  on  the  negroes  until  they  had  made  them  voters,  and 
I  thought  they  were  going  to  do  the  same  thing  with  the  Chinamen ; 
although  I  consider  the  Ctenamen  of  San  Francisco,  taking  them  all  to- 
gether, from  my  knowledgl  of  the  negroes  of  the  South—and  I  have 
been  all  through  the  South — infinitely  better  qualified  to  exercise  the 
right  of  franchise.  Understand  me,  I  do  not  defend  the  right  of  China- 
men to  vote,  but  I  think  them  infinitely  more  intelligent  and  better 
qualified  to  exercise  that  right  than  the  slaves  of  the  South,  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  answer  quite  meets  my  question. — A. 
I  did  not  intend  to  avoid  it. 

Q.  I  understand  it.  My  question  is,  what  is  the  origin  or  the  cause 
of  the  opposition  to  Chinamen,  the  hostility  that  evidently  prevails 
among  a  great  many  of  your  people? — A.  I  have  asked  myself  that 
question  a  good  many  times  when  I  have  been  down  at  the  steamer; 
and  when  these  inoffensive  people,  in  the  legitimate  pursuit  of  their 
business,  were  going  up  from  the  steamer  to  their  lodging-houses  I  have 
seen  twenty  or  thirty  of  what  are  termed  hoodlums  here  throwing  rocks 
at  them.  I  have  seen  quiet,  peaceful  Chinamen  going  through  the  street 
when  grown  men  would  hit  them  in  the  face,  knock  off  their  hats,  and 
do  all  those  thiugs  which  if  done  to  an  American  in  China  the  whole 
American  nation  would  be  in  favor  of  a  war;  they  would  be  in  favor  of 
wiping  China  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Q.  If  Americans  in  China  were  treated  in  the  same  way  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
It  is  a  painful  statement  for  an  American  to  make,  under  our  form  of 
Government,  but  1  think  there  is  nobody  in  this  room,  who  has  lived 
here  in  the  city,  who  will  differ  with  me  on  that  subject. 
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Q.  How  do  the  Chinese  compare,  in  point  of  intellectual  ability,  ca- 
pacity to  understand,  with  Americans;  do  you  notice  any  difference  ? 
— A.  I  look  upon  the  American  race  as  a  very  superior  race.  I  would 
also  rather  undertake  to  get  along-  with  an  American,  probably,  than 
with  a  Chinaman,  but  the  Chinese  are  very  apt;  they  Irani  quickly, 
they  comprehend  a  thing,  and  they  never  driuk.  I  never  paw  a  drunken 
Chinamen  in  my  life.  They  are  always  at  themselves  ;  they  do  not  have 
any  sprees.  I  have  heard  of  this  smoking  of  opium,  but  out  of  three  or 
four  thousand  on  the  road  there  are  no  opium-smokers.  There  is  no 
trouble  with  them  ;  they  are  always  on  hand  in  the  morning  ;  they  do  a 
full  day's  work  ;  and  they  are  certainly  the  most  cleanly  laborers  that 
we  have. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  General,  you  were  at  one  time,  I  believe,  attorney  of  an  interior 
county  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  county?— A.  Siskiyou. 

Q.  During  what  years  ? — A.  From  1852  to  1850,  I  think;  four  years. 

Q.  Was  the  foreign  miuers'  license-tax  in  operation  at  that  time  ? — 
A.  It  was. 

Q.  Was  that  collected  of  all  classes  of  foreigners  who  had  not  de- 
clared their  intention  of  becoming  citizens  ? — A.  1  think  it  was. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Were  the  Chinese  allowed  to  declare  their  intentions'? — A.  I  do 
not  know  that  there  was  ever  au  application  from  them,  so  that  the  effect 
was  to  collect  the  tax  out  of  the  Chinese  mainly.  There  were  very  few 
Chinese  in  my  county.  That  is  in  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  this 
State.     I  treated  everybody  who  came  under  that  law  exactly  alike. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  it  was  in  other  parts  of  the  State  8 — A.  1  do  not 
know,  more  than  from  newspaper  talk. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  The  law  was  passed  applying  to  all,  aud  you  applied  it  to  all? — 
A.  To  all  iu  my  county. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  law  applicable  to  persons  not  naturalized  ? 

Senator  Sargent.  It  was  applied  to  all  persons  who  were  not  citizens, 
or  had  not  declared  their  intention  to  become  such,  the  intention  beiug 
to  raise  revenue;  aud  the  law  was  impartially  administered. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  If  any  foreigner  should  declare  his  intention,  was  he  subject  to  the 
tax  afterward  ? — A.  No;  upon  showing  his  paper  of  declaration  he  was 
exempted. 

Q.  Any  European  could  declare  his  intention  at  once  on  coming  here? 
— A.  I  think  he  had  to  be  here  two  years. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Was  it  ever  considered  in  this  State  that  a  Chinaman  could  be- 
come a  citizen  ? — A.  That  is  a  republican  idea.  I  have  that  idea,  but  I 
cannot  tell  you  why.  I  never  heard  of  any  of  them  trying  to  become 
citizens. 

Q.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  Congress  was  not  an  attempt 
made  on  the  part  of  several  of  them  to  become  citizens  or  to  declare 
their  intentions? — A.  I  know  nothing  about  that  except  newspaper  re- 
ports, aud  I  do  not  rely  entirely  upon  them. 

Q.  What  is  the  capacity  of  these  men  and  their  inclination  to  do  hard 
work?    The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  their  selectiou  of  light  work, 
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and  about  their  beiug  unwilling  to  do  hard  work;  how  is  that?— 
A.  I  never  have  placed  them  in  any  position  where  they  did  not,  to  us* 
a  common  expression,  fill  the  bill.  I  have  seen  them  in  mining;  I  hat 
some  large  mining  interests  in  Wyoming — coal-mining.  We  had  al 
sorts  of  trouble,  and  finally  put  in  Chinamen,  and  there  are  no  bettei 
coal  miners  in  the  world  now  than  these  Chinamen. 

Q.  What  character  of  work  do  they  perform  there? — A.  All  kinds  01 
work  ;  mining  the  coal  and  hoisting. 

Q.  Do  they  work  underground ? — A.  Yes  ;  they  do  everything  abonj 
the  mine. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  work  done  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  aftei 
it  was  completed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  men  were  employed  there  ? — A.  I  have 
stated  that  75  or  80  per  cent,  of  our  construction  force  were  Chinamen 

Q.  Were  they  engaged  in  tunnels? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  it  is  proper 
for  me  to  say  here,  however,  that,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  there 
never  was  a  white  laborer  who  wanted  work  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
Eailroad  who  was  refused.  I  would  never  refuse  any  of  tbem,  but 
would  say,  "All  right ;  if  you  want  work,  go  right  on  ;"  and  I  would  pass 
them  over  the  road  during  the  whole  of  this  time  and  give  them  work 
Some  of  them  would  stay  one  month  and  get  a  little  money  and  go  off. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  What  wages  did  you  pay  them.  The  same  as  you  paid  the  China 
men  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  we  paid  them  as  a  rule  about  twice  as  much  as  the 
Chinamen.  Whenever  a  white  man  came  and  said  he  was  poor  and 
wanted  work,  I  would  say,  "All  right,  go  to  work ;"  and  send  him  right 
up  the  road. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  paid  them  twice  as  much.  Did  they  do  twice  as  much  work? 
— A.  ¥0,  sir;  but  they  did  teaming  and  certain  classes  of  work.  I  have 
never  seen  a  Chinaman  who  could  drive  a  team  much.  They  are  not 
familiar  at  all  with  horses,  That  seems  to  be  a  branch  of  business  that 
they  have  never  taken  to  at  all.  Teamsters  and  all  that  department  we 
give  to  white  men;  all  our  carpenters  are  white  men.  When  we  are 
building  a  bridge  or  trestle  work,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  white  laborers, 
and  all  the  labor  done  about  it,  outside  of  the  carpenter  work,  such  as 
handling  timber  and  everything  of  that  kind  is  given  to  white  men. 
We  would  make  a  gang  of  white  men  as  this  class  of  men  would  come 
in,  and  then  our  teamsters  are  whites. 

Q.  Are  any  of  them  stone-masons? — A.  They  will  do  some  work, 
as  carrying  stones  and  something  of  that  kind,  but  all  our  masonry  is 
done  by  white  men.  Almost  all  the  bridge-building,  the  timbering  for 
tunnels,  the  masonry,  and  those  various  departments  are  handled  by 
white  men.  A  whole  gang  of  fifty  or  a  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  as  it  may  be,  will  be  made  up  of  white  laborers.  When  there  is  a 
cut  through  a  hill  or  a  tunnel,  we  have  a  gang  of  Chinamen  of  one  hun- 
dred with  probably  two  or  three  white  men  as  overseers  over  them. 
They  all  work  in  that  way,  so  that  we  do  not  mix  them  up,  the  whites 
among  them  acting  as  foremen. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  Chinese  to  do  the 
heavy  work,  that  is,  the  tunneling,  the  excavating? — A.  No,  we  have 
always  found  them  willing  to  do  anything  we  set  them  to  do. 

Q.  What  is  the  comparative  ability  of  whites  and  Chinamen  on  an 
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average  in  doing1  tbis  heavy  work  ?  A.  We  Lave  one  or  two  very  intel- 
ligent men  who  have  been  right  with  these  Chinamen  who  know  more 
about  that  subject.  1  have  not  given  that  subject  my  personal  atten- 
tion. The  superintendents  of  construction  could  inform  you  on  that 
■object  better  than  I  can. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  a  report  on  that  subject? — A.  We  get  the  re- 
port, but  at  the  same  time  I  am  giving  now  more  of  things  that  come 
under  my  own  eye.  Mr.  Strowbridge  and  Mr.  Harris,  who  had  charge  of 
the  construction  work,  aud  controlled  a  large  number  of  Chinamen,  can 
give  you  the  details. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  the  Chinese  compare  in  point  of  muscular  strength  with  white 
men  ? — A.  They  always  do  their  work.  I  never  see  them  wrestle  or 
tight,  but  they  do  their  work.  They  accomplish  the  purpose  without 
any  great  show  or  fuss ;  at  night  there  is  so  much  work  done,  aud  no 
noise  made  about  it. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  Coal  Mines.  I  believe  your 
company  is  interested  in  those  mines? — A.  No,  sir;  the  company  is  not. 

Q.  You  are  a  stockholder? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  fact  a  few  years  ago  that  those  mines  were 
worked  by  white  labor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  not  continual  strikes  there  ? — A.  We  could  not  carry 
on  the  mining  with  the  white  men  we  had  there. 

Q.  They  asked  for  such  high  wages  that  you  could  not  transport  the 
coal ! — A.  They  were  unreliable. 

Q.  Aud  you  had  to  substitute  the  Chinese  for  them  ? — A.  Yes;   we 
were  driven  to  it  by  absolute  necessity. 
.  By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Were  those  the  white  men  who  happened  to  be  along  there  at  that 
time  ? — A.  I  think  a  good  many  of  them  were  the  men  who  helped  build 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

Q.  Was  there  any  trouble  in  building  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  on 
account  of  the  unreliability  of  rheir  men  ? — A.  I  was  not  there  during 
the  construction  of  the  road.  I  only  know  they  hung  a  good  many 
along  there. 

Q.  Was  that  done  by  the  men  at  work,  or  simply  by  the  gamblers 
who  followed  on  the  track  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  A  good  many  of  the 
miners  were  men  who  had  been  at  work  on  that  road  ;  that  is  all  I  know. 

Q.  They  drove  the  road  at  a  pretty  good  rate  when  they  were  build- 
ing it,  did  they  not ;  so  that  it  was  a  race  between  the  two  companies  as 
to  which  should  get  to  Salt.Lake  first? — A.  Yes;  but  they  had  a  level 
plain  all  the  way,  and  here  the  Central  Pacific  had  to  cross  Sierra  Ne- 
vada Mountains. 

Q.  They  drove  the  Union  Pacific  pretty  fast  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  must  have  been  pretty  good  labor  from  somebody  ? — A.  They  had 
the  material,  and  on  the  Centra]  Pacific  the  material  had  to  be  sent 
around  the  Horn  and  across  the  Isthmus. 

Q.  1  ask,  not  for  comparison,  but  to  know  whether  the  Uniou  Pacifio 
did  not  build  very  last  for  a  railroad  ? — A.  The  Centra^Pacific  could 
have  been  advanced  much  faster  if  the  material  had  been  here.  It  was 
the  delay  in  getting  the  material  that  prevented  their  gettiug  along  on 
this  end  of  the  line  as  fast  as  they  did  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  I  know  the  Central  drove  very  fast ;  but  I  want  to  know  if  the 
Union  Pacific  was  not  built  very  rapidly? — A.  O,  yes,  of  course. 
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By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Have  you  considered  this  Chinese  question,  in  your  testimony, 
entirely  from  the  point  of  the  material  interests  of  the  State ;  that  is, 
you  have  not  considered  it  in  its  effects  upon  the  moral  and  political 
condition  of  the  country? — A.  1  think  the  moral  and  political  condition 
of  the  country  is  governed,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  State.    I  take  it  from  all  stand-points. 

Q.  After  you  have  got  through  with  your  Chinese  immigrants,  as  la- 
borers upon  public  works,  and  the  work  has  been  done,  which,  in  yourjl 
opiuion,  would  be  the  most  desirable  class  of  people  to  be  left  asj 
laborers  in  the  State,  eastern  people  and  foreign  immigrants  or  Chinese? 
— A.  If  the  eastern  people  were  industrious,  I  would  prefer  them  veryj 
much.  If  they  were  loafers  and  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do,  Ij 
wonld  rather  have  the  Chinamen. 

Q.  Take  the  average  class  of  New  England  labor? — A.  I  should  pre- 
fer it  by  far. 

Q.  Why  would  you  prefer  it  to  the  Chinese? — A.  That  is,  in  regard! 
to  settling  up  the  country.  I  do  not  speak  of  them  in  constructing  the] 
road;  but  if  they  were  here  they  would  open  up  the  country  with  homes,  i 
churches,  school-houses,  improve  the  land,  and  all  that. 

Q.  Then,  looking  to  the  ultimate  future  of  the  State,  you  say  it  would] 
be  better  if  we  could  have  a  fair  class  of  eastern  and  European  white 
labor  than  to  have  the  country  settled  by  Chinese? — A.  I  have  said! 
that  I  thought  there  was  room  for  all  of  them,  and  I  only  wish  that 
those  New  England  people  would  come  here.  I  do  Dot  think  the  China- 1 
men  would  interfere  with  them  a  particle.  If  there  was  any  way  ofj 
getting  300,000  families  to  this  coast,  I  would  walk  barefoot  from  here ! 
to  Chicago  to  accomplish  it. 

Q.  That  is  very  strong  testimony,  then,  in  favor  of  an  ultimate  im- 
migration and  settlement  by  white  eastern  and  foreign  people?. — A. 
Undoubtedly ;  but  when  we  cannot  have  them,  I  say  I  would  rather 
have  the  Chinese  than  none. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  now  on  the  immediate  necessity  of  this  available 
labor  for  the  purpose  of  the  development  of  our  materal  interests? — A. 
I  am  speaking  of  it  as  we  find  it  here  to-day. 

Donald  McLennan  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  You  are  connected  with  the  Mission  Woolen  Mills,  I  be- 
lieve?— Answer.  lam. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business  ? — A.  Sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  ? — A.  About  nineteen 
years. 

Q.  You  established  the  woolen  mills  with  Chinese  labor? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  success  have  you  had  in  employing  white  labor,  boys  and 
girls  ? — A.  We  did  not  have  very  good  success  at  first,  but  are  somewhat 
more  successful  now. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  have  very  good  success  at  first? — A.  For  the 
reason  that  we  could  not  get  them. 

Q.  WThat  gqpds  do  you  make  at  your  manufactory? — A.  We  make  the 
full  line  of  woolen  goods,  blankets,  flannels,  &c. 

Q.  Can  you  successfully  compete  with  the  eastern  market  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  supply  the  Government,  by  contract  and  otherwise? — A. 
We  do,  very  largely. 
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Q.  Yon  underbid  eastern  manufacturers  in  doing  that  ? — A.  We  do. 

(}.  Could  you  substitute  white  labor  to-day  and  do  that? — A.  Not  at 
the  preseut  prices  of  white  labor. 

Q.  How  many  operatives  have  you  .' — A.  We  have  about  600  altogether, 
about  .">(><>  Chinamen  and  the  rest  white. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  your  mills,  and  all  other  manufac- 
turiug  business  here,  if  we  should  drive  the  Chinamen  out  of  tire  coun- 
try ? — A.  I  think  the  effect  would  be  very  detrimental  to  the  material 
interests  of  the  State;  but  I  will  qualify  this  remark.  When  I  tirst 
Started  the  Mission  Mills  I  started  with  Chinese  labor  for  the  reason 
that  1  could  not  get  white  labor.  I  found  them  very  intelligent,  sober, 
and  industrious,  and  ready  to  adapt  themselves  to  anything  and  every- 
thing that  turned  up  or  whatever  was  required  of  them,  so  much  so  that 
I  found  they  were  equally  as  intelligent  as  the  same  type  or  class  of 
labor  of  any  other  nationality.  They  would  readily  do  the  most  intri- 
cate and  complicated  work,  and  in  tact  learned  it  in  one-third  less  time 
than  any  other  class  of  white  labor.  They  are  very  imitative  and  ready, 
very  apt.  and  can  do  almost  anything  you  show  them  how  to  do.  I 
think  they  do  it  more  carefully  than  a  white  person. 

Q.  How  do  you  look  upon  them  for  honesty? — A.  I  never  found  a 
case  of  theft  among  them.  It  is  possible  that  such  things  might  take 
place  and  we  not  kuow  it;  but  still  we  have  never  discovered  anything 
of  the  kind  or  noticed  that  anything  was  taken  away. 

Q.  Your  knowledge  of  the  interests  of  this  State  is  extensive  ;  you 
come  in  contact  with  our  farmers  pretty  extensively,  do  you  not? — A. 
Somewhat. 

Q.  Is  this  Chinese  labor  beneficial  to  the  small  farmer  as  well  as  to 
the  large  I — A.  I  think  not  so  much  to  the  small  farmer  as  to  the  large 
farmer,  from  the  fact  that  the  lauded  interests  of  the  country  are  in  so 
few  hands  it  requires  cheap  labor  to  manage  their  seed-time  and  harvest. 
If  the  large  farms  were  cut  up  into  smaller  farms;  if  a  thousand  acres 
were  cut  up  into  five  parts,  there  would  be  five  families  in  the  place  of 
one  family  ;  consequently  there  would  be  so  many  people  of  each  family, 
and  they  would  be  able  to  do  their  own  work  at  harvest  and  seed-time. 

Q.  Do  you  not  look  upon  these  large  lauded  estates  as  a  greater  evil 
than  the  Chinese  evil  ?  Do  they  not  keep  out  more  immigrants  than 
this  so-called  evil? — A.  I  think  so,  decidedly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Chinese  have  materially  added  to  the  wealth  and 
welfare  of  this  coast  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Largely  so  ? — A.  Very  largely  so. 

Q.  Dave  you  ever  received  any  threatening  letters  since  you  have 
employed  Chinese! — A.  I  have  received  a  great  many,  but  I  paid  no 
attention  to  them. 

Q.  Letters  threatening  to  destroy  jour  property? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to 
burn  it  down. 

*By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Where  is  your  property  ? — A.  On  the  corner  of  Sixteenth  and  Fol- 
som  streets. 

Q.  In  this  city  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  employ  about  three  hundred  laborers  of  each  class  ? — A.  Of 
each. 

Q.  Originally  you  employed  Chinese  entirely? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  used  to 
employ  probably  six  or  eight  hundred  of  them. 

Q.  What  has  led  to  the  substitution  of  white  labor  in  part? — A.  We 
found  really  a  scarcity  of  Chinese  labor,  and  then  there  was  a  desire  on 
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our  part  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  wishes  of  the  public  so  far  as    I 
employing  white  help.     Furthermore,  I  think  that  we  would  employ  a    ] 
great  many  more  white  help  than  we  are  doing  now  if  habits  of  industry    j 
were  instilled  into  the  minds  of  children  in  their  homes,  which  is  not  the    ] 
case  here.     Children  are  not  taught  any  idea  of  industry  at  all.    The  LJ 
consequence  is,  when  they  come  into  those  establishments  they  are  un-  9 
ruly ;  they  will  not  obey  any  regulations  we  have  in  regard  to  how  they  | 
sball  conduct  themselves  or  deport  themselves  in  the  business,  and  we 
are  obliged  to  let  them  go  ;  but  I  think  they  are  beginning  to  understand 
somewhat  better  now  and  are  doing  better.     I  wish  you  to  understand 
distinctly  that  it  is  not  my  wish  at  all  ever  to  employ  a  Chinaman  where 
a  white  man  ought  to  be  employed  ;  but  we  must  employ  them  as  we 
have  started  in  with  them  and  we  cannot  get  along  without  them;  they 
are  a  necessity.    They  are  a  necessity  in  this  way :  If  we  had  six  hundred 
white  persons  we  would  not  be  sure  on  Monday  morning  whether  one 
of  them  would  come  to  work  or  not.     If  I  wanted  to  borrow  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars — and  I  often  had  to  borrow  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  starting  my  mill — and  had  an  entire  community  of 
white  help,  the  banker  would  tell  me  at  once,  "  McClennan,   I  would 
readily  grant  you  this  sum  of  money,  because  I  know  your  intentions  are 
honest ;  that  you  are  industrious,  &c,  but  what  security  is  there  that 
you  can  repay  me  f    I  would  reply,  "  Here,  I  have  got  my  business,  and 
I  have  got  my  white  labor  running  largely."    But  he  would  answer, 
"  You  do  not  know  but  that  these  people  may  strike  upon  you  at  any 
moment;  and  when  your  note  becomes  due  you  cannot  meet  it;"  but 
with  Chinese  labor  as  a  portion  of  the  help,  it  is  a  check  upon  anything 
of  that  kind. 

Q.  The  Chinese,  therefore,  you  regard  as  steady  and  reliable  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  they  are  a  very  steady  people.  1  have  never  seen  a  drunken  China- 
man in  my  life. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  strike  for  higher  wages? — A.  Never.  I  never  knew 
them  to  do  so. 

Q.  You  say  that  they  learn  the  more  intricate  kind  of  work  very  read- 
ily % — A.  Very  readily  indeed  ;  more  readily  than  any  others  I  have  been 
conversant  with.  I  spent  all  my  life-time  before  coming  here  in  New 
England.  The  very  best  class  of  farmers'  daughters,  well  educated, 
bright,  and  intelligent,  work  there  in  the  mills,  and  the  Chinamen,  I 
think,  are  more  than  their  equal  in  adapting  themselves  to  anything  of 
that  kind. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  that  you  pay  to  the  two 
races'? — A.  We  pay  our  white  men  from  $1.75  to  $G  a  day,  and  we  pay 
the  Chinaman  90  cents  a  day. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  labor  they  perform  ! — A. 
The  white  help  is  more  skilled  labor,  and  the  Chinaman  does  more  me- 
dium work,  such  as  attending  machines,  and  working  in  lighter  work. 

Q.  They  are  employed  in  a  different  kind  of  work  ? — A.  Yes,  sir..  The 
white  men  are  the  foremen,  the  overseers,  the  carpenters,  machinists, 
and  eugineers,  and  work  in  the  dye-house  and  the  several  departments 
of  work.  As  I  said  before,  I  wish  it  understood  distinctly  that  it  is  not 
my  wish,  and  never  has  been,  to  employ  any  of  these  people  where  white 
men  should  be ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  firmly  believe  to-day  if  the  Chi- 
nese were  driven  from  the  State  the  State  would  be  more  than  half 
bankrupt. 

By  Senator  Sargent: 

Q.  You  say  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  Chinese  is  that  they  are  a 
check  upon  white  laborers'? — A.  That  is,  they  area  check  as  to  striking. 
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Q.  Those  strikes  sometimes  occur  in  the  East? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there 
arc  frequent  strikes  iu  the  East. 

Q.  It  one  hair  of  the  laborers  in  the  eastern  mills  were  Chinamen,  do 
you  think  it  would  prevent  any  strikes  there? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
not  say  that. 

Q.  Would  not  the  same  cause  operate  there? — A.  It  might  not. 

Q.  What  difference  do  you  see? — A.  There  is  a  great  difference — the 
interests  are  eutirelj  different. 

Q.  The  interests  of  the  laborer  in  the  East  are  different  from  the  in- 
terests of  the  laborer  here? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  surroundings  are  dif- 
ferent. 
f    Q.  The  laborers  here  are  with  their  families? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  are  there  with  their  families?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  iu  their  surroundings  1 — A.  The  difference 
in  the  surroundings  is  that  there  a  whole  community  will  be  alike,  and 
here  we  have  a  mixed  cosmopolitan  community. 

Q.  Then  the  advantage  here  of  having  the  Chinese  is  to  prevent 
strikes  among  the  whites? — A.  I  do  not  say  it  is  an  advantage;  but 
still  it  is  one  of  the  governing  elements  that  enables  us  to  carry  ou  our 
busiuess. 

Q.  It  is  a  check  upon  the  whites  and  prevents  their  striking? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  because  it  is  a  very  reasonable  inference  to  draw. 

Q.  These  strikes  generally  rise  on  the  part  of  whites  because  they 
think  they  are  not  getting  wages  enough? — A.  Yes,  sir;  either  too 
many  hours  of  labor  or  too  little  wages. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  protest  or  defense  the  laborer  ever  had 
igainst  inadequate  wages  or  too  many  hours  of  labor  except  by  strik- 
ing I  Do  you  know  of  any  other  means  that  laborers  ever  had  to  en- 
force their  right  to  reasonable  compensation  or  reasonable  hours  of 
labor  except  by  striking  ? — A.  No,  unless  they  saw  the  proprietors  and 
petitioned  them,  and  endeavored  by  quiet  means  of  that  kind  to  reach 
the  object  they  tried  to  attain. 

Q.  Suppose  the  proprietors  do  not  yield  to  quiet  means,  do  you  know 
of  any  other  method  ever  designed  by  which  labor  could,  in  its  judg- 
ment, right  itself? — A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Then  it  deprives  labor  of  the  ouly  means  that  it  has  found  to  com- 
pel what  it  thought,  whether  rightly  or  not,  to  be  justice  to  it? — A.  I 
do  not  so  say. 

Q.  What  other  method  is  there  ? — A.  I  say  it  is  one  of  the  governing 
elements  which  prevents  strikes. 

Q.  So  that  if  the  white  man  does  not  want  to  work  for  the  wages  that 
support  a  Chinaman  the  Chinaman  steps  iu  and  does  it,  and  the  white 
man  has  no  remedy  ? — A.  It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  General 
Uolton  has  stated  with  regard  to  the  Wyoming  coal-mines;  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  get  along  with  white  men,  and  he  opened  the  way  for 
the  substitution  of  Chinese. 

Q.  llow  many  white  men  and  women  do  you  employ  in  your  factory  ? — 
A  Three  or  four  hundred. 

Q.  Do  you  find  them  of  the  character  that  General  Colton  described 
the  miners  iu  Wyoming  to  be,  wild,  irresponsible  people  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Then  you  are  talking  of  a  different  class  of  people.  Do  you  find 
these  whites  that  you  now  employ  industrious  and  steady,  as  a  rule  ? — 
A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  gradually  substituting  them  for  the  Chinese? — A.  I  am 
gradually  substituting  them. 
39  c  i 
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Q.  Do  you  find  yourself  able  to  compete  after  carrying  on  that  sub- 
stitution ! — A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  think  the  time  may  come  when  you  will  be  able  to  make  prac- 
tically an  entire  substitution  ? — A.  It  may  come,  but  it  will  be  a  good 
many  years. 

Q.  How  rapidly  has  this  substitution  been  going  on  1 — A.  It  has  been 
going  on  for  six  or  seven  years,  probably. 

Q.  You  started  with  all  Chinamen,  and  during  that  time  you  have 
employed  how  many  whites  % — A.  At  least  half. 

Q.  In  six  years  you  gained  one  half? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not  gain  the  other  half  in  another  six  years  ? — A.  It  is  im- 
possible to  tell  what  a  decade  may  do ;  there  may  be  a  revolution  by 
that  time. 

Q.  Judging  from  what  you  have  seen,  you  are  able  to  compete  while 
putting  on  one-half  Americans  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  large  floating 
population  in  large  cities  like  this  which  you  can  always  utilize,  and 
which  can  be  made  to  work  if  the  proper  inducements  are  held  out  to 
them,  and  if  they  are  taught  properly  at  their  homes  that  they  must 
work  and  must  obey  ;  but  there  is  no  thought  of  obedience  or  industry 
at  all  instilled  into  the  minds  of  most  of  our  working-class  children,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  they  are  neglected. 

Q.  Aside  from  the  facilities  that  Chinese  labor  gives  to  manufactur- 
ers to  carry  on  enterprises  like  yours,  which  certainly  are  very  bene- 
ficial, aside  from  those  material  gains,  what  do  you  think  of  the  desira- 
bility of  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  among  us  as  to  morals  and  the 
effect  upon  our  political  interests,  their  absence  of  home-life,  their  polyg- 
amous ideas,  &c.1 — A.  I  do  not  think  they  practice  their  polygamous 
ideas  here  very  much. 

Q.  I  ask  if  you  think  a  community  of  tha,t  kind  is  as  desirable  as  to 
have  the  presence  of  our  own  nationality,  Americans  and  Germans  ? — 
A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  better  for  our  State  that  this  population, 
aside  from  some  large  manufactories,  &c,  should  be  of  a  race  homoge- 
neous with  ourselves  or  our  general  ideas  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Something  was  said  to  you  about  driving  out  the  Chinese.  Have 
you  been  testifying  under  the  idea  that  the  proposition  is  to  expel  by 
violence  or  any  other  method  the  Chinese  who  are  now  here  ? — A.  Cer- 
tainly. 

Q.  Then  I  should  like  to  correct  that  impression  in  your  mind. — A.  I 
virtually  think  to-day  if  those  people  were  driven  out,  the  State  would 
be  more  than  half  bankrupt. 

Q.  Suppose  instead  of  driving  them  out  we  allow  those  to  remain 
who  are  here  (perhaps  under  the  faith  of  treaties,  or  of  custom,  or  of 
the  policy  of  our  laws  as  they  exist  up  to  the  present  time)  and  employ 
them,  the  question  is  whether  there  should  be  an  unlimited  influx  of 
them  ? — A.  I  really  do  not  believe  they  have  materially  gained  in  num- 
bers within  the  last  six  years.  1  think  as  many  go  back  dead  and  alive 
as  there  are  coming. 

Q.  You  are  mistaken  about  that;  suppose  that  their  number  is  really 
rapidly  increasing,  and  is  liable  to  a  very  large  increase,  so  that  they 
will  largely  outnumber  the  whites  after  a  while,  what  do  you  think  the 
effect  of  that  would  be  upon  our  race  ? — A.  The  effect  might  not  be  so 
favorable  as  it  would  be  to  have  so  many  white  people  and  Europeans 
among  us. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  the  growth  of  the  Chinese  quarter? — A.  I  have 
not  been  in  Chinese  quarters. 
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Q.  T  mean  the  extension  of  its  boundaries.  Are  yon  not  aware  that 
dnring  the  last  six  years  it  has  extended  over  additional  blocks? — A. 
That  is  one  great  mistake  that  our  city  government  has  committed,  and 
still  persist  in  carrying  out,  in  allowing  those  people  to  remain  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  city  ;  if  they  were  put  in  a  district  by  themselves, 
separate  from  the  white  people,  there  would  be  no  danger  at  all,  and 
we  would  be  away  from  all  the  immoral  influences. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  legal  process  by  which,  if  a  man  buys  a 
house  and  owns  it,  he  can  be  prevented  from  living  in  it? — A.  Not  at 
all. 

Q.  ETow  can  the  city  government  make  such  laws  ? — A.  I  think  we 
might  have  laws  to  prevent  anything  detrimental  to  the  morals  or  health 
of  the  community. 

Q.  Do  you  cousider  the  Chinese  quarters  as  coming  under  that  cate- 
gory ? — A.  I  mean  to  say  that  there  may  be  a  disturbing  element  in  our 
midst  so  long  as  the  people  think,  as  the  fire-marshal  (Mr.  Durkee) 
stated,  that  they  had  every  element  within  themselves  of  causing  fires 
and  not  being  prudent  and  careful  iu  the  use  of  fire. 

Q.  These  things  unquestionably  could  be  reached  by  ordinances,  but 
how  are  you  going  to  prevent  the  Chinese  from  occupying  the  Chinese 
quarters  if  they  rent  the  buildings  or  own  them  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  you 
can. 

Q.  Then  that  is  not  a  mistake  of  the  municipal  authorities  ? — A.  I 
believe  there  is  a  law  that  prevents  landlords  from  renting  their  houses 
to  tenants  that  carry  on  prostitution,  or  do  immoral  acts  of  any  kind  ; 
the  same  thing  would  be  applicable. 

Q.  You  were  thinking  there  was  no  increase  of  Chinese,  and  I  asked 
you  if  you  had  not  noticed  that  the  boundaries  of  the  Ckiuese  quarter 
had  extended  over  additional  blocks  within  the  last  six  years  ? — A. 
That  may- be  true,  and  still  the  Chinese  may  not  increase;  they  may 
come  from  without  and  settle  within,  and  spread  out  in  that  way. 

Q.  Have  you  visited  the  different  towns  of  the  State? — A.  I  have 
been  all  over  the  State. 

Q.  Lately  ? — A.  I  have  traveled  a  good  deal  lately. 

Q.  In  Sacramento,  San  Jose,  Nevada  City,  Auburn,  and  other  cities, 
have  you  noticed  any  diminution  of  Chinese? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Then  they  must  come  from  some  other  source? — A.  If  a  Chinaman 
finds  he  cannot  do  as  well  here  as  in  Sacramento,  he  will  go  to  Sacra- 
mento. 

Q.  Did  you  notice,  about  six  months  ago,  when  it  was  rather  a  source 
of  surprise,  that  the  number  or  Chinese  arriving  by  vessels  was  largely 
increasing? — A.  There  was  at  that  time,  probably,  quite  a  number  of 
vessels  that  came  in. 

Q.  As,  for  instance,  in  1871  the  number  nut  down  was  5,540;  in  1872, 
9,770 ;  in  1873, 17,075 ;  iu  1874, 16,085 ;  iu  1875, 18,021.  This  year  they 
have  fallen  off,  I  suppose,  on  account  of  so  much  attention  being  drawn 
to  the  subject.  Would  not  that  imply  an  increase  during  the  last  six 
years,  when  the  amounts  before  run  from  3,329  iu  1855;  in  1856,  4,807  ; 
in  1857,5,924;  in  1858,5,427;  in  1859,  3,175;  in  1860,7,341;  and  in 
18G6  getting  down  to  2,000?  Do  not  those  figures  imply  an  increase  in 
the  immigration  of  Chinese? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  average  of 
that  would  be. 

Q.  The  average  of  this,  footed  up,  as  I  make  it,  is  8,500;  whereas 
during  the  last  four  years  that  average  has  been  doubled. — A.  Very 
well. 

Q.  Then  perhaps  you  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  so  many  of 
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them  have  not  arrived  ? — A.  It  is  possible  the  immigration  might  have 
doubled ;  but  you  do  not  make  any  allowance  for  those  that  have  re- 
turned and  die  m  the  mean  time. 

Q.  O,  yes  ;  I  do  not  exclude  that  consideration  at  all ;  but  if  the  im- 
migration has  doubled  during  the  last  five  or  six  years,  may  it  not 
double  again  duriugthe  next  five,  or  six  years,  and  so  on  indefinitely? — 
A.  I  do  not  believe  myself  it  would  do  any  very  great  harm  if  it  did 
double. 

Q.  Suppose  it  quadrupled  ?— A.  I  do  not  know  then  that  there  would 
be  very  much  harm  done. 

Q.  Suppose  the  Chinese  quarter  of  this  city  should  quadruple,  do  you 
think  that  would  do  any  harm  ? — A.  I  suppose  that  would  occur  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  people  in  the  city. 

Q.  Suppose  that,  instead  of  being  bounded  by  Portsmouth  Square, 
they  come  down  Montgomery  and  through  on  California  street,  and  oc- 
cupied four  times  the  space  they  now  occupy,  then  do  you  think  it  would 
be  an  improvement  to  our  interests  or  do  us  any  harm  ? — A.  It  would 
depend  on  what  ordinances  the  city  should  pass  as  to  how  they  should 
put  up  and  occupy  those  buildings. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  depend  upon  that  ? — A.  They  have  a  right 
to  do  those  things. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  displacing  of  the  white  population  which 
now  occupies  Montgomery,  California,  and  all  the  surrounding  streets, 
by  Chinese,  would  not  do  any  harm,  even  if  they  were  more  careful 
about  fire? — A.  I  do  not  say  that  at  all. 

Q.  You  say  you  cannot  see  that  the  increase  of  the  Chinese,  or  the 
quadrupling  of  them,  would  do  any  harm;  I  ask  you  about  quadrupling 
the  number  of  Chinese  that  there  are  in  the  Chinese  quarter  ? — A.  I 
think  as  the  Chinese  increase  the  white  population  increases  also.  With 
us  we  have  a  hundred  white  families,  and  we  have  300  Chinese  at  work. 
At  the  last  census  we  found  among  our  people  108  families,  and  they 
average  five  and  a  half  to  a  family.  There  were  five  or  six  hundred 
white  people  who  were  getting  a  living  from  the  fact  of  our  being  able 
to  employ  so  many  Chinese  as  we  were  doing  at  that  time.  We  could 
not  carry  on  our  business  without  the  Chinese. 

Q.  Suppose  we  step  outside  of  the  manufacture  of  woolens  and  take 
cigars.  Where  is  the  advantage  to  the  white  labor,  where  the  whole 
business  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  ? — A.  That  is  another  thing.  I 
confine  myself  to  facts — to  just  what  I  know. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  there  are  thousands  of  Chinese  en- 
gaged in  cigar-making,  and  that  the  whites  are  excluded  from  that  busi- 
ness. Do  you  think  the  rule  would  hold  good  where  they  exclude  all 
the  whites  ?  Suppose  in  such  business  as  cigar  and  boot  and  shoe 
making,  &c,  that  the  number  of  Chinese  should  be  quadrupled,  where 
tvould  it  leave  the  whites?  Would  they  apply  to  your  mill,  and  could 
/ou  employ  them? — A.  If  I  could  get  none  others,  better  skilled,  per- 
haps I  would  be  obliged  to  employ  them. 

Q.  Are  the  Chinese  large  consumers  of  the  goods  you  manufacture  ? 
—A.  They  are. 

Q.  What  line  of  goods  ? — A.  They  buy  blankets  and  underclothing, 
as  well  as  shirts  and  drawers,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Then  you  have  a  double  interest  in  having  the  Chinese  here  ? — A. 
No  ;  I  have  the  same  interest  that  all  business  men  have. 

Q.  You  have  the  interest  that  you  can  keep  down  any  protests  on 
the  part  of  white  labor,  in  the  way  of  this  check  you  speak  of,  and  you 
can  get  the  labor  of  the  Chinese  cheaper  than  white  men  will  work  for, 
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and  you  have  a  running-account  among  the  Chinese,  for  the  Chi- 
nese take  your  goods? — A.  I  beg  pardon  ;  you  do  not  understand  ine 
at  all. 

Q.  Explain  yourself. — A.  I  explain  myself  by  stating  to  you,  in  the 
first  place,  tbat  1  never  wanted  a  Chiuaman  where  n  white  man  should 
have  the  place;  but  we  had  the  Chinamen  long  ago,  and  have  them  still. 
They  have  been  a  preventive  against  strikes,  always,  with  us.  We 
have  had  two  or  three  strikes  and  we  found  we  were  obliged  to  employ 
Chinamen  in  place  of  those  who  did  strike.  The  result  has  been  that 
we  have  been  able  to  go  on  carefully  and  fulfill  contracts  and  meet  en- 
gagements by  employing  these  people,  and  employing  white  help  when 
they  come  and  conduct  themselves  properly,  as  they  should  do;  but 
when  they  engage  to  work  for  so  much  per  da>,  and  kick  against  and 
strike  against  it,  we  have  then  a  right  to  take  just  such  measures  as  will 
best  serve  our  interests. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  white  men  in  the  same  business  in  your  mill  that 
the  Chinamen  are  engaged  in  I  What  are  the  Chinamen  generally  en- 
gaged in — tending  looms  ? — A.  Tending  looms,  and  assorting,  and  doing 
the  light  work. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  white  men  in  tending  looms  and  assorting  wool  ? 
— A.  No,  sir;  no  white  men  at  all;  the  white  men  are  overseers  of  the 
looms. 

Q.  You  do  not  employ  three  hundred  white  men  in  that  capacity  ? — 
A.  No ;  we  employ  the  white  help  in  the  hosiery  and  knitting  department, 
making  shirts  and  stockings,  &c. 

Q.  Cannot  the  Chinese  do  those  things? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  but  we  prefer 
to  employ  the  white  people. 

Q.  Cau  the  white  help  do  the  things  that  the  Chinese  do? — A.  Not 
so  well ;  we  cannot  get  the  white  girls  to  do  it.  The  work,  in  the  first 
place,  is  too  heavy  for  them  ;  in  the  next  place,  it  takes  so  long  to  teach 
them  ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  there  are  very  few  that  you  can  teach. 

Q.  Those  branches  are  carried  on  by  the  white  girls  in  the  East,  are 
they  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  there  are  more  white  girls  in  the  East  than 
there  are  here. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  are  unteachable  here  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  but  they 
have  not  got  the  same  aptness  that  the  Chinaman  has.  Another  thing, 
it  takes  them  a  long  time  to  learn  ;  and  the  experiment  is  too  costly  in 
a  country  like  this  to  teach  them. 

Q.  After  all,  does  it  not  amount  to  this,  that  you  find  it  to  your  in- 
terest to  employ  Chinamen,  and,  therefore,  your  mind  suggests  excuses 
for  that  employment,  and  leads  you  to  depreciate  white  labor  in  com- 
parison with  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It'  the  white  girls  in  the  East  are  teachable,  why  should  not  the 
same  class  be  teachable  here  ? — A.  WTe  have  quite  a  number  of  white 
girls  w7ho  come  here  from  the  East  already  taught ;  we  employ  those  in 
preference  to  Chinamen,  when  they  turn  up,  but  they  do  not  olteu  pre- 
sent themselves. 

Q.  You  do  not  want  to  teach  the  girls  here ;  you  do  not  want  to  take 
the  trouble  ? — A.  We  do  waut  to  teach  them,  but,  in  the  first  place,  we 
cannot  afford  to  do  it. 

Q.  And  the  girls  go  untaught  ?— A.  They  go  untaught. 

Q.  But  you  would  have  to  teach  them  if  the  Chinamen  were  not  here  ? 
— A.  Very  likely. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  When  you  started  here  originally  with  your  enterprise,  you  started 
with  Chinese  labor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Who  taught  them  %    Did  they  bring  their  skill  from  China  $ — I 
We  taught  them  ourselves. 

Q.  Who  is  "we?" — A.  The  foreman  of  the  department  and  myself. 

Q.  And  you  had  to  induct  them  all  into  the  business — they  were  raw 
hands  % — A.  They  were  raw  hands. 

Q.  So  that  really  you  educated  the  Chinese  to  fill  these  places  of  em- 
ployment 1 — A.  Yes  j  there  were  none  others  here. 

Q.  In  the  earlier  part  of  your  testimony  you  spoke  about  the  division] 
of  lands  in  large  estates  into  smaller  farms,  and  your  view  was  if  there 
were  no  Chinamen  here  there  would  be  more  families  here,  and  the 
farms  would  be  cut  up. — A.  No,  sir;  I  said  if  those  tracts  of  land  were 
not  held  in  such  large  quantities  or  numbers  of  acres,  they  would  be  cut 
up.  For  instance,  take  a  farm  of  a  thousand  acres  and  cut  it  up  into 
five  farms  of  two  hundred  acres  each.  Each  two  hundred  acres  would 
have  a  household  upon  it,  and  there  would  be  a  man,  his  wife,  and  his 
children  to  conduct  that  farm.  In  10,000  farms  there  would  be,  say,  500 
families,  which  would  make  a  large  community. 

Q.  And  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  make  them  cultivate  their 
lands  without  Chinese  labor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  lias  not  Chinese  labor  had  a  tendency  to  retain  these  tracts  in  their 
entirety  ? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Independent  of  the  profit  that  is  made  on  the  various  industries, 
and  looking  to  these  people  in  reference  to  their  social  and  moral  habits 
and  civilization,  their  aptitude  as  citizens  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
which  do  you  think  the  most  desirable  as  the  ultimate  population  of 
California,  Chinese  or  Europeans  % — A.  I  have  not  thought  about  it  at 
all.  You  kuow  very  readily  my  feelings  and  wishes.  1  think  the  Euro- 
pean or  the  New  England  or  western  man  is  preferred  to  the  China- 
man. 

Q.  It  would  be  a  more  desirable  element  of  immigration  % — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Why  so  % — A.  Because  they  more  readily  assimilate  with  our  ways 
of  living,  our  ways  of  thinking,  and  with  our  religious  views,  and  in  all 
our  moral  aspects  they  are  like  we  are. 

Q.  Then  if  I  get  your  idea  correctly,  you  would  regard  the  use  of 
Chinese  cheap  labor  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  bridge  over  the  pres- 
ent difficulty  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  ultimately  it  would  be  desirable,  if  I  follow  your  logic,  to  re- 
strict the  immigration,  except  as  it  exists,  so  far  as  we  can  do  so  % — A. 
That  is  my  wish.  I  stated  most  emphatically,  and  I  wish  you  to  under- 
stand it,  that  it  is  not  my  wish  at  all  to  see  a  Chinaman  where  a  white  man 
should  be ;  but  there  are  situations  that  you  cannot  get  white  people  to 
fill,  or  they  will  not  fill  them.  The  consequence  is,  as  the  business  of 
the  country  must  go  on,  you  must  employ  such  labor  as  you  can  get  or 
whatever  is  most  available. 

Q.  That  difficulty  arises  from  our  isolated  position,  our  distance  from 
industrial  centers,  does  it  not  ? — A.  In  a  measure  it  does. 

Q.  In  other  words,  we  are  pretty  near  China  and  we  are  not  very  near 
a  working  population  to  be  produced  from  Europe  or  the  East! — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  but  my  impression  is  if  there  were  more  Chinamen  here  there  would 
be  more  white  people. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  give  a  larger  field  of  employment  % — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Is  there  much  cotton  raised  in  California  ? — A.  There  is  not  so 
much  this  year  as  in  former  years. 
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Q,  Why  is  that  ? — A.  It  has  not  been  so  remunerative  as  they  ex- 
pected;  and  another  thing,  they  do  not  have  the  available  labor,  there 
were  not  so  many  Chinamen  to  work  in  these  cotton -fields. 

Q.  Is  the  cotton  raised  here  as  good  as  the  eastern  cotton  ? — A.  It  is 
better  and  stronger  cotton,  but  coarser. 

Q.  Do  you  use  much  California  cotton  in  your  mill? — A.  We  use  all 
we  can  get.  We  get  about  eighty  thousand  pounds  a  year  now;  but 
there  was  not  that  much  raised  this  year. 

Q.  Does  it  make  a  stronger  fabric  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  stronger 
fabric. 

Q.  Can  you  afford  to  pay  more  for  it? — A.  We  have  paid  the  same 
price  for  it  in  gold  that  we  would  pay  for  a  similar  style  of  eastern  cot- 
ton in  curreuey. 

Q.  It  is  profitable  for  you  to  pay  that  on  account  of  the  superiority  of 
the  goods  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  assimilates  much  more  readily  with  wool 
than  a  finer  cotton.  Probably  before  two  years  there  will  be  an  im- 
mense cotton-mill  in  this  city,  which  will  probably  employ  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  people  of  this  city. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 
Q.  Do  you  think  you  can  raise  cotton  in  California  by  free  white  la- 
bor?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  believe  we  can.  1  do  not  believe  we  can 
raise  fruit  in  California  with  free  white  labor.  If  you  were  going  to 
narrow  the  thing  down  to  limits  of  that  kind  you  would  fiud  that  none 
could  eat  fruit  but  the  rich  ;  the  poor  mau  could  not  afford  to  buy  it. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  observe  in  going  through  the  interior  of  the  State, 
the  mountain  regions,  &c,  that  thousands  of  tons  of  fruit  are  rotting  on 
the  ground  ? — A.  That  is  very  true  ;  but  if  they  would  employ  enough 
Chinese  labor  they  could  collect  all  that  fruit  and  dry  it  and  prepare  it 
for  market. 

Q.  1  think  in  the  interior  counties  they  do  not  use  Chinese  labor  for 
that  purpose  ? — A.  I  think  they  do. 

Senator  Sakgent.  There  are  thousands  of  baskets  shipped  to  our 
eastern  cities  that  Chinamen  never  touch. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  regard  this  State  as  adapted  to  the  production  of  cotton  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  cotton  can  be  raised  here  very  well.     • 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  it  is  not  raised  in  large  quantities  ? — A.  Be- 
cause the  price  of  labor  is  too  high. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Have  they  the  improved  machinery  for  picking  cotton  here  that 
they  have  in  the  Southern  States? — A.  Yes,  sir;  every  improved  and 
approved  implement  and  machine. 

Q.  Does  it  require  much  labor  to  raise  cotton  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  not  as 
much  as  to  raise  corn. 

Q.  Does  the  mere  labor  element  enter  into  it  so  largely  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know.    The  picking  of  it  is  a  good  deal. 

Q.  Is  not  that  done  by  machinery? — A.  Xo  ;  picking  in  the  field  is 
not  done  by  machinery.  It  is  picked  by  a  gin  ;  that  is,  by  a  picker.  It 
separates  the  staple  from  the  sheaf. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 
Q.  You  say  you  can  raise  cotton  here  cheaper  than  corn  ? — A.  I  do 
not  say  so. 
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Q.  Do  you  say  it  is  done  with  less  labor? — A.  It  does  not  take  any 
more  labor  to  raise  cotton  than  to  raise  corn,  except  the  picking  and 
gathering. 

Q.  Then  I  am  astonished  that  you  do  not  raise  it. — A.  We  can  raise 
it  here ;  we  can  raise  it  as  high  up  as  Merced,  up  to  the  foot-hills. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  There  is  not  much  demand  for  it  at  present? — A.  O,  yes;  I  could 
use  more  tban  half  a  million  pounds  if  I  could  get  it. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  since  your  mills  were  established  ? — A.  They 
have  been  established  seventeen  years.    ■ 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  capital  employed  ? — A.  About  a  million 
dollars.  We  started  with  about  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
dollars. 

Q.  What  dividends  do  you  pay  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Henry  C.  Beals  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  You  are  connected  with  the  Commercial  Herald  of  this 
city? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long? — A.  From  its  beginning. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  commercial  business  of  this  coast? — A. 
I  have  been  for  the  last  twenty-six  years  or  more. 

Q.  (Producing  newspapers.)  These  are  copies  of  your  paper,  the  Com- 
mercial Herald  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anything  that  you  wish  to' refer  to  there  in  reference  to  the  com- 
merce of  this  country  and  China,  and  the  Chinese  question,  the  commis- 
sion will  hear. — A.  When  I  was  spoken  to  a  week  or  two  ago  about  appear- 
ing before  the  committee,  I  was  informed  that  I  would  be  posted  in 
regard  to  the  questions  that  would  be  propounded  to  me  in  time  to  get 
the  statistics.  I  do  not  carry  statistics  in  my  head.  I  would  have  been 
very  glad  to  have  furnished  everything  that  was  desired  in  regard  to 
the  commerce  of  the  port,  the  statistics  of  the  imports,  the  arrivals  and 
departures,  but  the  questions  were  not  given  me.  I  received  the 
summons  to  come  here  yesterday,  which  was  the  first  intimation  I  had. 
No  questions  were  furnished  me,  but  knowing  the  object  of  this  com- 
mission I  picked  out  these  papers,  (producing,)  selecting  from  the  files 
of  the  paper  for  the  last  year  a  series  of  editorial  articles  which  we  pub- 
lished bearing  particularly  upon  the  Chinese  question.  In  these  half- 
dozen  copies  or  so  that  I  have  here  I  have  marked  such  editorial  articles 
on  that  subject  as  bear  particularly  upon  the  matter  before  you.  I  do 
not  propose  to  read  them,  but  as  they  are  points  that  are  vital  to  the 
subject,  as  I  judge  from  having  listened  to  the  testimony  to-day,  and  as 
they  cover  the  ground  very  closely,  I  brought  them  up  and  thought 
possibly  the  gentlemen  of  the  commission  would  like  to  ask  me  any 
questions  in  regard  to  them.  (See  Appendix  .O) 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q,  Are  these  articles  written  by  yourself? — A.  I  would  not  say  that 
they  are  written  by  myself,  but  beiug  the  editor  of  the  paper,  I  indorse 
them  and  know  the  truth  of  everything  therein  contained.  In  regard 
to  the  commerce  of  the  port,  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes,  or  cigars,  or  cordage,  or  other  things  that  have  been  tried  here,  I 
am  familiar,  and  also  with  the  commerce,  the  ways  and  means  of  doing 
business  upon  'change,  the  merchants,  &c.,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  an- 
swer any  questions. 
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By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  I  will  ask  yon,  then,  in  reference  to  cordage,  what  condition  is  that 
industry  iu  in  this  State,  anvl  the  amount  of  the  manufacture? — A.  I 
could  not  give  you  exacly  the  amount  of  the  manufacture.  Yes,  I  can, 
too,  by  referring  to  the  papers  which  I  have  in  my  pocket.  In  regard 
to  that,  I  would  say  that  about  a  year  ago,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Tubbs, 
who  was  the  president  and  leading  holder  of  the  San  Francisco  cordage- 
factory,  I  went  out  there  and  visited  the  establishment  with  him.  I  went 
all  through  it  and  saw  the  working  of  the  establishment.  I  am  also  fa- 
miliar with  it  in  other  ways.  About  a  week  or  so  ago  I  met  Mr.  Hiram 
Tubbs  on  California  street  and  spoke  to  him  in  regard  to  the  cordage- 
factory,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  feel  disposed  to  come  before  the 
commission  and  give  some  evidence.  He  said  he  would  be  glad  to  come 
if  he  was  summoned.  He  took  occasion  theu  to  tell  me  what  1  knew 
before,  that  they  employ  exclusively  Chinese  labor  there.  This  was  only 
a  fortnight  ago.  He  told  me  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  manu- 
facture cordage  without  Chinese  labor;  that  they  had  tried  white  labor 
and  were  convinced  that  the  employment  of  white  people  to  manufacture 
cordage  was  a  matter  entirely  beyond  their  control.  Heretofore,  until 
the  establishment  of  this  cordage  factory,  we  imported  all  of  our  c  trdage 
almost  entirely  from  New  Bedford.  Smce  the  establishment  of  this  fac- 
tory, owiug  to  the  encouragement  they  had,  there  has  been  another  es- 
tablishment started  across  the  bay  at  Alameda,  which  also  manufactures 
cordage,  and  they  also  employ  Chinese  labor.  The  result  has  been  that 
now  almost  the  entire  amount  of  cordage  that  is  used  here  is  manufac- 
tured by  ourselves.  The  eastern  men',  the  New  Bedford  company,  en- 
deavored to  compete  with  us  for  a  time,  and  the  result  was  that  our  people 
here  consigned  cordage  to  New  York  ;  but  they  finally  buried  the  hat- 
chet aud  made  an  agreement  between  our  cordage-factories  here  and 
those  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  that  they  would  not  trespass  upon  each 
other's  limits,  and  that  the  California  establishments  should  have  the 
Pacific  slope  as  their  field  of  operations  and  the  New  Bedford  or  eastern 
manufacturers  should  come  only  so  far,  perhaps  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  result  is  now  that  we  manufacture  nearly  all  the  cordage  that  we 
have  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Could  they  compete  with  New  York  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  sent  it  there  and  sold  it  at  a  loss  I — A.  They  seut  it  there 
and  bucked  against  them,  as  they  say. 

Q.  So  as  to  get  the  monopoly  here  ? — A.  We  do  receive  a  little  cord- 
age from  Manila,  but  not  much.     Of  course,  we  import  the  hemp  in  a 
raw  state  and  manufacture  here. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Both  of  these  factories  employ  Chinese  f— A.  As  to  the  one  at 
Potrero  I  am  not  so  sure,  but  I  am  quite  confident  the  other  oue  does. 
You  asked  me  the  quantity  of  cordage  made  here  last  year.  I  think  I 
have  it  here. 

Q.  Have  you  the  imports  for  a  year  or  two  past? — A.  The  im- 
ports are  here  for  a  series  of  years,  but  the  increased  consumption 
would  probably  explain  it.     The  "imports  are  here  for  five  years  past. 

Q.  Read  them,  please.— A.  The  imports  of  cordage  in  1871  were 
12,741  coils,  1,930  packages;  iu  1872,  11,337  coils  aud  2,535  packages; 
in  1873,  7,370  coils  and  l,7Gl3  packages;  in  1874,  5,288  coils  aud  485 
packages ;  in  1875,  7,23S  coils  and  874  packages ;  which  show  a  very 
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large  falling  off.  I  think  I  have  here  in  pounds  the  amount  that  each 
factory  made  here  last  year.  The  Pacific  Cordage  Factory  report  an  out- 
turn for  1875  of  2,500,000  pounds  of  manufactured  cordage  in  their 
works  in  Alameda ;  that  is  across  the  bay.  The  San  Francisco  Cord- 
age Company,  of  which  Tubbs  &  Co.  are  the  agents  and  manufacturers, 
I  believe,  on  recollection,  have  refused  to  furnish  me  the  amount  they 
made  this  year,  but  they  gave  me  the  price,  and  I  have  some  remarks 
in  regard  to  it.  The  consumption  of  cordage  on  this  coast  approximates 
six  million  and  a  half  pounds  per  annum.  Now,  nearly  all  of  that  six 
million  and  a  half  pounds  is  manufactured  here  from  Manila  hemp 
imported  here  in  a  rough  state,  mostly  sent  from  Manila  to  Hong- 
Kong  and  brought  from  there  in  the  steamers. 

Q.  How  as  to  boots  and  shoes'? — A.  Formerly  boots  and  shoes 
were  brought  here  entirely  and  exclusively  from  Philadelphia  and  Mas- 
sachusetts. Of  course  they  came  from  New  York,  more  or  less ;  but 
since  the  establishment  of  Chinese  factories  here  the  quantity  brought 
from  there  has  diminished  very  materially.  It  was  not  until  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  Chinese  boot  and  shoe  factories  that  other  people  were 
drawn  into  the  business.  My  impression  is  that  of  late  a  good  many  of 
the  Chinese  have  been  compelled  to  give  up  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes  on  account  of  eastern  or  white  labor  forcing  them  out  of  it, 
perhaps.  The  total  importations,  &c,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give,  be- 
cause the  size  of  packages,  &c,  is  very  conflicting,  and  there  is  no  way 
and  manner  of  obtaining  the  number  of  dozens  that  are  in  a  case. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  the  commerce  of  this  port? — A.  There  is  one  matter 
that  I  wish  to  speak  of,  and  that  is  cigars. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  afterward.  Is  the  exportation  of  flour  a 
growing  trade  between  this  port  and  China  at  present  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
the  Chinese  are  very  large  buyers  of  flour;  perhaps  they  are  buying 
more  flour  herein  this  city  than  any  other  commodity.  They  handle  a 
great  deal  of  ginseng,  which  is  produced,  however,  in  Ohio.  There  is 
very  little  of  that  article  sold  here.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  it  that  is  sent 
over,  but  the  market  is  not  made  for  it.  It  is  a  very  valuable  commodity, 
but  we  do  not  raise  it  here. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 
Q.  Can  we  not  raise  that  article  ?— A.  It  is  a  question  whether  we  can 
raise  ginseng  here  or  not.   I  was  asked  about  flour.   In  1875  we  exported 
445,143  barrels  of  flour,  and  of  this  China  took  145,555  barrels,  a  little 
over  one-third. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  data  for  this  year  ? — A.  I  have  not  got  any  data  with 
me  for  this  year,  but  it  would  be  probably  a  larger  quantity ;  it  has  in- 
creased. 

Q.  The  trade  is  increasing  ? — A.  It  is  steadily  increasing. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  cigars? — A.  Within  a  few  years  the  trade  in  cigars 
has  entirely  changed.  I  could  not  tell  the  date,  but  within  the  last 
eight  years  the  business  has  changed  very  greatly.  Up  to  that  time 
most  of  the  cigars  which  were  used  here  on  this  coast  were  either  im- 
ported  from  Havana  or  Manila,  or  what  we  call  American  cigars,  com- 
ing from  New  York ;  but  now  probably  two-thirds  of  all  the  cigars  that 
are  consumed  on  this  coast  are  made  in,  this  city.  We  not  only  use 
Caliiornia  tobacco,  raised  below  here,  but  we  receive  from  the  East  an 
immense  quantity  of  Connecticut  and  Kentucky  seed-leaf  tobaceo,  which 
is  sent  here  in  bogheads  and  old  dry-goods  boxes.    It  is  bought  up  to  a 
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very  great  extent  by  :he  Chinese,  and  made  into  cigars  to  the  extent  of 
millions  of  dollars  a  3 ear.  I  do  not  smoke  myself,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  two-thirds  of  all  the  cigars  consumed  in  this  city  are  made  here. 
They  use  some  Havana  tobacco,  but  comparatively  lictle.  There  is  an 
establishment  down  hereon  Washington  street,  opposite  the  post-office, 
where  they  use  some  very  high-cost  Russian  or  Turkish  tobacco,  I  may 
say,  but  they  are  close-mouthed  there;  they  will  not  give  the  informa- 
tion or  even  state  the  value  per  pound  of  that  tobacco,  yet  they  con- 
sume considerable.  Most  of  the  cigars  made  here  are  from  Connecti- 
cut leaf-tobacco.  We* use  some  Ohio  and  some  Kentucky  tobacco,  but 
it  is  mostly  Connecticut  leaf-tobacco  that  we  use. 

Q.  Our  commerce  with  China  bids  fair  to  make  huge  proportions? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  increasing  every  day,  and  very  rapidly.  The  China 
steamers  go  out  twice  a  month.  Mr.  Williams,  the  agent  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Company,  told  me  the  other  day  that  every  steamer  went  out 
crowded  to  overflowing  with  goods  and  merchandise;  that  they  were 
obliged  to  limit  one  side.  The  Chinese  buy  and  handle  more  quicksil- 
ver, probably,  than  any  other  class  of  people  here;  they  handle  im- 
mense quantities.     Hong-Kong  is  our  great  market  for  quicksilver. 

Q.  It  would  be  bad  policy,  then,  in  your  commercial  knowledge,  to 
abrogate  treaties,  or  any  portion  of  treaties,  which  would  tend  to  retard 
and  cut  off  this  trade  1 — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  be  irreparable..  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  otherwise  than  a  great  injury  to  the  vast  commerce  of 
this  port.  The  amount  of  business  we  do  with  Hong-Kong  and  Chi- 
nese ports  here  is  in  vast  proportions.  We  have  a  score  or  more  of  Chi 
nese  merchants  who  themselves  do  a  vast  amount  of  tradiugand  buying 
aud  selling  of  our  own  products,  such  as  flour  and  wheat.  Recently 
they  have  increased  their  demand,  and  are  drawing  very  heavily  on  our 
local  mills  here  for  barley — early  barley — and  it  is  getting  to  be  a  trade 
of  very  considerable  importance.  The  assortment  of  goods  they  take 
from  us  is  very  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing. 

Q.  Aud  in  variety  also? — A.  In  variety;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  meet  these  merchants  on  'change  daily  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  there 
are,  on  an  average,  twenty  Chiuese  merchants  on  'change  every  day. 

Q.  What  is  their  depoitmeut  there? — A.  They  are  very  gentlemanly 
in  all  their  intercourse  with  white  people;  none  more  so.  They  are 
treaied  with  the  same  respect  and  attention  as  any  other  merchant  vis- 
iting the  exchange,  and  they  are  by  many  courted  very  extensively.  So 
far  as  their  credit  is  concerned,  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  mercantile 
houses  in  the  city.    Their  credit  is  A  I. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 
Q.  Assuming  the  number  of  arrivals  of  Chinese  over  departures  to  be 
125,000  during  the  period  from  1852  to  187G,  what  number  do  you  think 
should  be  deducted  from  that  amount  for  deaths  ? — A.  That  I  could  not 
say.  I  never  looked  at  that  matter.  My  own  impression  in  regard  to 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  Chinese  immigration  here  is,  that  there  is 
an  ebb  aud  flow  of  the  tide.  Every  spring,  immediately  after  the  China 
new  year,  they  come  here  in  great  numbers.  The  steamers  bring 
five  hundred  or  a  thousand,  or  as  many  as  the  law  will  permit;  but  to- 
ward the  close  of  summer-time,  as  now,  just  before  their  new  year,  they 
go  back.  The  steamer  that  sailed  the  other  day  carried  six  hundred. 
The  ebb  and  flow  of  Chinese  is  periodical.  I  do  not  think,  from  my  own 
knowledge,  there  has  beeu  any  very  visible  increase  of  the  population 
here.  In  the  city  proper,  probably,  there  has  been,  for  the  reason  that 
the  railroads  do  not  employ  as  many  Chinamen  at  present.    Conse- 
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quently  they  have  come  down  here  to  the  city  ;  and  if  they  do  not  find 
work,  they  will  go  off  on  the  first  steamer.  The  steamers  have  not,  in 
all  cases,  been  able  to  carry  all  the  passengers  that  were  offered.  In 
some  instances,  sailing-vessels  have  been  put  up,  which  carried  them 
away  at  a  very  low  price.  Some  indigent  persons  being  willing  to  go  at 
the  time  this  persecution  came  up,  Macondray  &  Co.  took  a  vessel  and 
put  the  price  down  to  about  half  the  rate,  in  order  to  accommodate 
those  who  wished  to  return  to  their  country.  They  took  away  several 
hundred.    Two  vessels,  I  believe,  went  off  in  thatway. 

Q.  The  extent  of  the  quarter  occupied  by  the  'Chiuese  residents  has 
been  spoken  of.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  increase  of  the  por- 
tion occupied  by  other  people  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  increases  in  the 
same  proportion  by  any  manner  of  means.  The  city  is  extending  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  and  covers  an  immense  area  of  ground.  Those  who 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  going  on  the  hills  and  looking  around  can  form 
no  idea  of  the  extent  and  the  growth  of  the  city. 

Q.  Its  ratio  of  increase  has  not  exceeded  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the 
city  ? — A.  Not  by  any  means  has  it  been  as  great. 

Q.  Since  the  Chinese  began  to  settle  there  has  there  been  any  change 
in  the  center  of  the  business  of  the  city  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think 
there  has. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  city  was  the  center  in  early  times  here,  from 
1846  to  1850  ? — A.  It  has  always  been  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Ports- 
mouth square,  east. 

Q.  Where  is  the  center  of  business  now  ? — A.  I  should  say  on  Cali- 
fornia street  three  or  four  blocks,  circulating  from  California  street 
around,  extending  from  the  post-office  up.  It  is  rather  coming  this  way 
all  the  time. 

Q.  Eather  extending  southward? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Market  street  is,  per- 
haps, the  extreme  southern  boundary. 

Q.  Has  business  extended  toward  the  north  during  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years'? — A.  No;  business  has  not  extended  north.  There  are 
very  many  reasons  for  that.  The  harbor,  the  wharves  are  extending 
south,  and  of  course  business  follows  that.  Another  great  reason  for  it 
is  the  depot  of  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad.  Everything  that  comes 
here  now,  all  the  freight,  is  landed  down  in  the  extreme  southern  part 
of  the  city,  and  the  houses  rather  go  that  way,  because  everything  has 
to  be  carted  backwards  and  forth.  All  the  products  that  come  here 
from  the  East  have  to  be  carted  across  the  town  twice. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  new  city  hall  from  the  Chinese  quarter? — A.  About 
a  mile,  I  should  say. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  of  Chinese  industry  in  connection  with  fruit- 
culture  and  wine-culture? — A.  Of  my  own  personal  knowledge  I  could 
not  say  anything ;  but  from  my  intercourse  with  fruit-merchants  and 
others  they  inform  me  that  they  could  not  get  along  without  the  Chi- 
nese ;  that  they  employ  them  mostly  to  pick  their  berries.  They  han- 
dle them  more  carefully  than  white  people,  I  am  informed. 

Q.  Was  there  at  one  time  a  great  deal  of  fruit  which  went  to  waste  ? 
— A.  There  is  now. 

Q.  Has  it  changed  in  any  respect? — A.  The  quantity  of  fruit  grown 
here  is  immense,  and  at  times  the  waste  is  very  considerable;  but  then 
I  think  there  has  been  less  fruit  wasted  than  ever  before ;  because  we 
have  a  great  many  drying-machines  and  labor-saving  machines,  and 
among  others  I  class  Chinese  as  one  of  the  labor-saving  machines  of 
this  country.    They  utilize  Chinese  in  drying  fruit. 
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Q.  They  arc  employed  in  this  business  ? — A.  They  are  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  influence  of  Chinese  labor  upon  the 
financial  interests  of  California? — A.  It  has  been  good. 

Q.  What  influence,  if  any,  has  it  it  had  upon  the  moral  condition? — 
A.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  Chinese,  that  is  the  female  portion,  which 
is  objectionable.  That  1  think  could  be  controlled  entirely  by  the  laws 
of  the  eity  here,  if  they  were  enforced  the  same  as  against  any  foreign 
female  prostitutes  that  come  here.  The  same  laws  that  apply  to  one 
i  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  other.  We  should  not  abstain  from  making 
J  complaint  of  one  and  complain  of  the  other  as  is  the  case  now,  and  has 
been  for  years  past. 

Q.  Which  class  of  prostitutes  do  you  consider  the  most  detrimental  to 
\  the  morals  of  the  city  ? — A.  I  should  say  the  French,  from  what  1  hear  ; 
(   they  are  very  bold. 

Q.  Which  has  the  most  detrimental  influence  upon  the  female  popu- 
t  lation  ? — A.  I  cannot  speak  from  my  own  kuowledge,  but  from  what  I 
have  heard  persons  say.  I  never  go  to  such  places,  but  1  have  seen  of 
i  course  in  passing  through  the  streets  the  operation  ofall  this  kind  of  thing. 
t  I  should  say  that  those  they  call  French,  and  I  presume  they  are  French, 
|  are  more  bold;  buttheChinese  girls  or  women,  whatever  yon  please  to  call 
if  them,  1  think  have  had  a  bad  influence  upon  boys,  what  we  call  hood- 
l  luins,  the  lower  class  of  boys,  a  greater  influence  than  probably  any 
I  other  class  of  prostitutes. 

Q.  Do  they  have  any  influence  upon  white  girls? — A.  I  do  not  think 
they  have  the  slightest. 

Q.  Where  do  you  meet  with  these  white  prostitutes? — A.  They  can 
be  seen  through  Waverly  Place  and  Dupont  street,  more  particularly 
the  French. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  where  they  reside,  but  where  do  you  meet  them  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  meet  them  anywhere.    I  stay  at  home  of  evenings. 

Q.  Do  you  not  see  them  on  Kearny  street  ? — A.  I  do  not  go  on  that 
street ;  I  live  out  of  town. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  Chinese? — A.  Leaving  out  the 
women  here,  I  should  say  good. 

Q,  What  is  their  character  as  laborers?— A.  Good;  first  rate. 
Q.  How  does  their  employment  affect  white  labor  ! — A.  In  regard  to 
household  servants  I  will  give  you  my  experience  in  a  few  words  :  When 
I  left  Kew  York  in  the  spring  of  1850  I  had  employed  a  nurse  girl  who 
had  lived  with  me  ten  years,  and  I  paid  her  $0  a  month.  After  being 
out  here  two  mouths  or  so,  I  sent  for  my  family  and  this  nurse  girl  came 
out  here.  I  paid  her  passage,  you  might  say  twice  over  to  get  her  here. 
She  was  not  exactly  shipwrecked,  but  I  had  to  pay  her  passage 
twice  over,  and  I  agreed  to  pay  her  850  a  month  after  she  arrived  here. 
I  continued  to  pay  her  $50  a  month  for  several  years.  Today 
a  servant-girl  in  that  capacity  receives  from  $20  to  $25  a  month 
wages.  At  that  time,  in  1850,  I  paid  a  cook  in  New  York  $10  a  month. 
Like  service  here  would  cost  $30  a  month  now.  That  is  the  regular 
wages  of  white  cook-girls.  Chamber  maids,  or  what  they  call  second 
girls  here,  generally  get  about  $25  a  month. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  past  have  those  rates  continued  ?— A.  For 
some  years  past,  six  or  eight  years.  I  will  say  that  since  the  agitation 
of  this  Chinese  question  here'  within  the  last  six  months  it  has  been  a 
very  difficult  matter  for  any  one  to  hire  white  help,  more  so  than  it  ever 
was  before.  What  the  actual  cause  or  reason  of  it  is,  I  do  not  kuow  ; 
but  my  own  impression  is  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  Chinese  boys,  as  they 
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are  called,  the  Chinese  servants  that  we  have  in  our  houses,  instead  of 
paying  an  Irish  woman,  a  good  cook,  &c,  $25  and  $30,  we  would  have 
to  pay  what  we  did  when  I  first  came  here,  from  $40  to  $50  a  month.  I 
speak  now  of  my  own  knowledge.  A  good  Chinese  servant  will  do 
twice  the  work  of  any  white  servant  woman  you  can  have  here.  He  will 
do  house  work  better  in  every  way  and  do  a  great  deal  more.  So  far  as 
my  observation  goes,  Chinese  servants  here  are  not  high  servants.  They 
do  not  work  by  the  hour,  eight  hours  a  day,  but  they  work  at  all  times, 
and  are  willing.  That  is  my  experience.  I  have  a  Chinaman  in  mind 
now  who  was  employed  two  years  in  my  daughter's  family,  until  very 
recently,  and  he  did  the  work  of  two  servants.  I  consider  that  he  is 
worth  his  weight  in  gold  as  a  servant. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  "What  is  his  weight  ? — A.  About  a  hundred  pounds. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  American-born  girls  are  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  house-servants  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  an  American-born 
girl  would  work  out  in  California  for  any  wages. 

Q.  Do  you  see  a  good  many  Chinese  boys  doing  all  the  work  of  a  fam- 
ily % — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  our  friend  Pixley  employs  them. 

"Q.  Do  you  think  good  white  girls  who  will  do  the  whole  work  of  a 
family  are  to  be  found  ? — A.  No ;  it  is  impossible  to  get  them,  American- 
born  girls,  be  they  of  Irish  parentage  or  otherwise,  as  a  general  thing, 
will  not  go  out  to  service.  Two  weeks  ago  I  was  in  Crosett's  estab- 
lishment on  Clay  street  waiting  to  employ  a  servant,  and  while  sitting 
there  two  persons  came  in  and  wished  servant-girls  to  go  into  the 
country.  Crosett  replied,  "There  is  no  use  to  say  anything  to  any  of 
them" — there  were  thirty  or  forty  in  the  room—"  you  cannot  hire  a  white 
girl  to  go  into  the  country." 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  country1? — A.  I  mean  the  interior. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  a  great  many  good  white 
girls  in  the  interior  ?— A.  I  only  tell  you  the  reply  Crosett  made  to 
those  two  gentlemen.  He  said,  "It  is  no  use  j  you  cannot  hire  a  servant- 
girl  to  go  into  the  country  and  work." 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Have  you  traveled  about  the  State  t — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  white  servant-girl  in  any  isolated  farm-hous 
away  from  town  % — A.  I  never  have. 

Q.  By  the  interior  you  mean  away  from  villages,  where  there  ai 
churches  % — A.  This  party  wanted  servants  to  go  to  Chicot,  which  i 
quite  a  large  town ;  but  they  would  not  go  there.  Of  course  they  will 
go  to  Sacramento  and  Stockton,  and  some  of  the  interior  cities,  but  out- 
side of  any  large  place  you  cannot  induce  them  to  go ;  their  faces  art 
set  against  it.    That  is  ah  admitted  fact,  I  believe. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  immigration  of  Chinese  upon  the  white  labor 
ing  class  here  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  has  had  any  material  effect  upor 
them.  Of  course  the  Chinese  are  hated  by  many  of  the  white  people 
They  are  abused  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  they  are,  you  might  say, 
trampled  upon  j  but  I  do  not  believe  it  interferes  materially  with  al 
honest  labor.  That  is,  we  have  a  great  many  idle  people  here  in  Sai 
Francisco,  who  have  been  brought  up  as  mascns,  carpenters,  and  al 
that  sort  of  thing,  who  much  prefer  to  go  on  California  street,  an(* 
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buy  stocks,  &c,  than  to  do  an  honest  day's  labor.  If  these  two  hun- 
dred or  five  hundred  men  who  flood  California  street  all  the  rime  would 
go  into  the  labor  ranks  we  would  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying so  many  Chinese;  but  they  are  loud-mouthed  politicians,  and 
they  go  there  to  spend  the  day  operating  in  stocks,  making  or  losing  a 
few  dollars,  and  prefer  that  rather  than  to  go  to  work,  in  order  to  make 
an  honest  living. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  As  the  result  of  all  this,  do  I  understand  you  to  prefer  the  immi- 
gration of  Chinese  to  that  of  eastern  people  or  Europeans? — A.  I  do 
not. 

Q.  If  you  could  have  your  way  would  you  have  this  country  settled 
with  white  people,  or  Asiatics? — A.  I  would  have  it  settled  with  white 
people,  most  assuredly. 

Q.  Why?— A.  They  assimilate  more  to  our  ways  of  doing  business. 
Jt  is  more  pleasant  to  associate  with  a  white  person  than  with  the 
Chinese,  a  person  who  in  education  and  everything  is  entirely  different 
from  us. 

Q.  Is  our  race  more  desirable  to  have  ? — A.  I  prefer  a  white  person. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  our  civilization  as  compared  with  theirs  gener- 
ally ? — A.  I  prefer  our  Government  to  that  of  any  other.  I  think 
American  people  are  superior  to  any  other  class  of  people  in  the  world. 

Q.  Do  jou  know  whether  or  not  in  New  England  they  employ  Ameri- 
can white  girls  for  servants  ? — A.  I  presume  they  do. 

Q.  Do  they  not  employ  white  servant-girls  in  all  the  Northern  States? 
— A.  No,  I  think  they  are  mostly  foreigners. 

Q.  White? — A.  Yes,  I  think  they  do  employ  white. 

Q.  In  going  to  New  York  from  San  Francisco,  do  you  not  find  white 
girls  employed  at  hotels  after  you  leave  Ogden  ? — A.  I  came  over  in 
1850,  and  I  have  never  been  east  since,  and  cannot  state  in  regard  to 
that. 

Q.  As  there  are  no  Chinese  in  New  England  and  the  East,  they  have 
white  servants  and  good  servants,  do  they  not? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  If  there  were  not  Chinese  in  California,  is  it  not  fair  to  suppose 
that  we  would  be  able  to  get  white  servants  here  ? — A.  It  costs  a  good 
deal  of  mouey  for  that  class  of  people  to  come  here,  and  unless  money 
is  sent  to  them  or  loaned  to  them,  they  will  not  come.  It  is  a  great 
distance  from  their  home.  Undoubtedly  there  are  a  great  many  Ger- 
mans, Irish,  aud  other  nationalities,  who  come  to  New  York  by 
huudreds.  Every  ship  that  comes  brings  them,  and  they  bring  them 
across  the  Atlantic  tor  $10.  To  come  to  California  costs  $100.  In  the 
case  I  refer  to,  it  cost  me  nearly  $500  to  pay  the  passage  of  this  nurse- 
girl. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  one  of  the  causes  why  American  and  white  girls 
will  not  take  employment,  is  because  of  the  presence  of  the  Chinese 
here  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  American  or  white  girls  as  a  whole  are  above 
the  business  of  going  out.  They  prefer  to  be  educated.  They  all  want 
to  be  ladies ;  they  want  to  be  considered  as  such. 

Q.  I  say  the  American  people  as  a  whole.  Direct  your  remarks  to 
New  England  and  to  the  Northwest. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  spoke  of  the  whole. 

Q.  You  say  that  American  women  will  not  work  ? — A.  I  say  they  do 
not  like  to  go  out  to  work.    They  do  not  like  to  be  called  servants. 
By  Senator  SAKGENT : 

Q.  Are  they  not  servants  in  New  England  and  the  Northwest? — A.  I 
was  going  to  remark  that  Judge  Hastings,  in  hi 3  testimony  this  after- 
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noon,  spoke  about  Iowa  and  some  of  the  great  Western  States,  where 
they  treated  women-servants  as  one  of  the  family.  They  do  so  in  Indi- 
ana and  Iowa.  If  they  have  a  bright  servant-girl  they  allow  her  to  go 
to  the  table  and  sit  down  with  the  family  j  but  you  do  not  see  that  here 
in  Cs 
else. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  views  as  to  whether  we  should  encourage  an  unlimit- 
ed immigration  of  Chinese  to  thiscountry,  or  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  re- 
strict them  by  proper  legislation  1 — A.  I  have  no  fear  that  we  will  be  evei 
overrun  by  Chinese  in  this  country.  They  are  very  acute,  very  smart 
people,  and  these  agents  of  the  companies  that  have  been  spoken  o 
here  watch  the  labor-barometer  very  closely.  If  they  think  we  have 
supply  of  labor  they  telegraph  to  Hong-Kong  to  their  people  right  off 
and  if  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  or  any  other  company,  is 
employing  a  great  many  hands,  and  wants  three  bundled  or  five  hui 
dred  more  and  they  are  not  here,  they  telegraph  and  they  are  sent  ii 
mediately  ;  and  if  we  have  a  surplus  here  they  i  re  sent  over. 

Q.  If  there  was  likely  to  be  a  surplus  or  a  possibility  of  their  comin; 
jn  great  numbers,  you  think  it  best  to  limit  them  by  restricting  immi 
gratiou? — A.  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  limiting  the  number. 

Q.  If  I  understand  your  argument  or  apology  for  Chinese  immigration 
it  is  that  they  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  people 
and  the  advancement  of  the  material  interests  of  the  country? — 1 
There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Q.  Upon  the  other  question  of  civilization — the  welfare  of  the  coun 
try  and  the  general  social  and  moral  condition  of  our  people — you  shouh 
like  to  have  the  whites  take  their  places  % — A.  I  would. 


San  Francisco,  November  14, 1876. 
Jacob  B.  Sherk  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — A.  In  Alameda  County. 
Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  Hop-raising  is  my   principal  busi- 


Q.  Will  you  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  that  business  to  the  com- 
mission, as  to  how  you  have  progressed  with  it ;  how  many  acres  have 
you  in  hops  % — A.  We  have  fifty  acres  in  hops. 

Q.  What  kind  of  labor  do  you  use  ? — A.  Chinese  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  raise  your  hops  for  this  market  alone  % — A.  We  sell  our 
hops  here  in  this  market.  Of  course  we  are  not  able  to  ship  our  hops, 
but  they  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Our  first  car  load  this 
year  was  shipped  to  Frankfort,  Germany. 

Q.  Alameda  hops,  which  you  raised  ?■— A.  Yes,  sir.  Last  year  some 
of  our  hops  were  shipped  to  England  and  some  to  Australia.  Last  year 
we  had  a  very  good  crop,  something  over  70,000  pounds.  This  year 
our  crop  was  short,  but  nevertheless  we  employed  about  from  140  to 
180  Chinamen.  We  have  had  as  high  as  200  picking  at  a  time.  We 
have  leased  our  ground  for  four  years  more,  but  if  I  thought  that  they 
were  going  to  drive  the  Chinamen  out  of  the  country  we  would  not  have 
any  use  for  it.  I  pay  $20  an  acre  rent,  and  if  the  Chinamen  were  to  be 
taken  away  I  do  not  think  I  could  raise  hops  there  at  all. 
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Q.  Tt  is  quite  recently  that  we  have  raised  sufficient  bops  to  supply 
our  own  local  demand,  is  it  notf — A.  Yes,  it.  is  not  many  veins.  Of 
course  there  lias  been  one  trouble  about  the  business.    The  eastern  hops 

have  taken  the  lead  here  always.  No  longer  than  a  few  days  ago  I  sold 
some  hops  to  a  brewer  who  stated  then  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  two  thirds  eastern  hops,  but  he  wanted  to  try  ours,  as  his  brother 
was  using  our  California  hops  altogether  ami  thinks  lie  can  make  as 
good  beer  from  them  as  he  could  with  the  eastern  hops.  Of  course,  as 
long  as  they  use  the  eastern  hops  and  think  they  cannot  make  beer 
without  them,  that  brings  eastern  hops  here  ;  but  nevertheless  in  the 
East  our  hops  have  a  better  demand  than  theirs  :  they  are  always  quoted 
higher  in  the  papers  than  the  eastern  hops.  So  far  as  trying  to  raise 
hops  with  the  white  labor  here,  I  think  it  is  impossible  at  the  present 
time. 

Q.  And  compete  with  the  eastern  market  ? — A.  And  compete  with 
the  eastern  market.  I  see  by  the  papers  that  it  is  claimed  before  this 
commission  that  the  money  which  Chinamen  earn  all  goes  to  China.  My 
principal  business  is  hop-raising.  If  my  hops  go  to  Germauy  the  money 
comes  here  aud  I  live  out  of  it.  That  part  of  it  the  Chinamen  do  not 
take  to  China ;  that  is  very  evident. 

Q.  Does  it  retain  that  amount  of  capital  here  in  exchange  for  the 
hops  I — A.  It  retains  that  amount  of  capital  here.  A  great  many  claim, 
of  course,  that  I  might  raise  hops  with  white  labor,  but  I  am  positive 
that  I  could  not,  and  that  if  it  were  not  for  Chinese  labor  I  would  have 
to  quit  my  business. 

Q.  What  is  the  sentiment  of  your  neighbors,  all  classes,  foreign  and 
American,  about  you,  in  reference  to  this  question  of  Chinese  labor? — 
A.  Of  course  I  hear  people  talk  against  the  Chinamen  ;  that  they  do 
this  aud  that;  that  they  steal  and  do  all  such  things,  but  the  majority 
of  people  there,  I  think,  are  in  favor  of  Chinamen.  I  should  judge  so 
from  appearances.  All  their  grain  is  bound  by  Chinameu.  Even  the 
Portuguese  farmers  that  we  have  there  have  their  grain  all  bound  by 
Chinamen.  I  have  seen  but  very  few  other  people  in  the  field  binding 
grain.  The  nearest  neighbor  I  have  is  a  Portuguese.  His  corn  is  har- 
vested by  Chinamen  ;  and  he  told  me  himself  that  his  own  people  were 
very  anxious  to  get  the  work  ;  but,  he  says,  "  I  know  just  how  it  is ; 
corn  is  cheap.  I  cannot  make  much,  if  I  can  make  anything,  out  of  my 
crop.  These  people  tell  me  they  will  work  for  the  same  money  that  the 
Chinamen  work.  I  know  if  1  hire  them  they  will  growl  and  complain 
that  they  cannot  make  anything,  and  I  will  have  trouble.  If  I  get  the 
Chinamen  they  will  do  it  for  a  stated  price,  whether  they  make  any- 
thing or  not,  and  I  will  have  no  further  trouble." 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  county  do  you  live  in  ? — A.  Alameda  County. 

Q.  That  is  the  county  Oakland  is  in  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  acres  do  you  cultivate  iu  hops? — A.  Fifty  acres.  At 
the  present  time  1  have  fifty  one  acres.  I  expect  to  put  in  some  more 
this  winter. 

Q.  Do  you  rent  the  land  ?— A.  The  fifty  acres  we  rent.  I  have  bought 
a  place. 

Q.  How  much  rent  do  you  pay  per  acre  ? — A.  Twenty  dollars  an  acre. 
We  have  fifty-eight  acres,  and  we  pay  $1,160  a  year  rent  iu  gold. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  ? — A.  In  picking  time  we  employ 
from  140  to  200.     We  have  had  as  high  as  200.     This  year  we  hail  only 
180,  because  our  crop  was  short. 
40  c  I 
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Q.  "What  number  do  you  employ  at  other  seasons  of  the  year  ? — A. 
have  five  now. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  Chinamen  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  them  for  picking  hops  ? — A.  For  pickin 
I  pay  this  year  $1.20  per  hundred  pounds. 

Q.  What  do  you  have  to  pay  white  labor  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  j  it  woulc 
be  impossible  to  get  white  labor. 

Q.  Have  you  any  trouble  in  managing  the  Chinese  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  none 
whatever.  Suppose  that  I  employed  180  white  men  as  I  could  pick  them 
up.  They  are  probably  not  as  good  in  our  country  as  they  are  in  yours. 
Those  who  are  raising  fruit  around  me  would  complain  considerably,  [ 
think.  I  never  hear  any  complaints  about  the  Chinamen  at  all ;  no- 
body complains  of  them.  If  they  want  a  box  of  apples  or  fruit  they  go 
and  buy  it ;  they  do  not  expect  to  get  it  otherwise. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  fruit-raisers  complaining,  do  you  mean 
that  they  would  be  more  or  less  depredated  upon! — A.  1  mean  that 
there  would  be  more  or  less  thieving,  if  I  should  employ  180  wliite  men, 
such  as  I  could  pick  up  at  a  time.  When  our  work  commences  it  has 
got  to  be  done  in  a  short  time.  Suppose  I  should  go  and  pick  them  up, 
I  would  probably  have  to  have  half  as  many  policemen  as  workmen 
there  to  keep  them  straight.  I  have  been  here  in  California  twenty-two 
years.  It  is  true  I  have  labored  all  the  time  myself,  which  many  do  not 
have  to  do. 

Q.  What  is  this  land  worth  that  rents  for  $20  an  acre  %  What  does 
it  sell  for  1 — A.  That  is  a  question  I  could  scarcely  answer,  because 
there  is  none  sold. 

Q.  Is  there  no  price  for  such  lands  in  that  county  ! — A.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  that  is  selling  in  fact,  at  all.  I  presume  some  of  it,  probably, 
might  be  bought  for  about  $300  an  acre. 

Q.  How  far  are  you  from  Oakland"? — A.  Twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
miles.  x 

Q.  Is  the  land  around  you  of  the  same  value  generally  ? — A.  Not  gen- 
erally. I  am  on  Alameda  Creek.  There  is  a  strip  of  land  on  Alameda 
Creek,  on  both  sides,  that  is  as  fine  land  as  the  world  produces.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  that.     It  will  produce  anything. 

Q.  There  is  no  large  body  of  such  laud  as  you  describe? — A.  Noj 
there  are  many  creeks,  of  course,  with  good  laud  along  them.  ' 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 
Q.  Whom  do  you  hire  these  Chinese  from  ? — A.  I  will  tell  you.    I 
have  a  man  to  work  for  me  who  brings  all  the  Chinamen  who  have 
picked  my  hops  for  the  last  two  years.    He  hires  the  men. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Is  he  a  Chinaman  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  a  Chinaman.     When  he 
hires  by  the  day  I  pay  him  a  dollar  a  day.    At  present  they  are  doing 
piece-work.    I  pay  them  so  much  per  hundred. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  You  do  not  hire  so  many  to  get  the  Chinamen  1 — A.  I  have  five, 
but  this  one  sees  to  getting  the  Chinamen.  I  tell  him  how  many  I  want 
and  be  gets  them. 

Q.  Are  white  men  here  in  this  country  generally  thieves,  in  your 
opinion? — A.  3s  that  a  proper  question  ? 

Q.  Certainly $  you  intimated  that  they  are  thieves. — A.  Were  you  ever 
on  a  larm  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Were  you  ever  a  boy  ? 
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Q.  Yes. — A.  Did  yon  ever  see  an  apple  that  was  tempting? 

(}.  I  am  not  going  to  be  questioned,  but  I  ask  you  if  the  white  men 
here  generally  are  thieves? — A.  A  Yankee  generally  answers  a  ques- 
tion by  asking  a  question. 

The  Chairman.  Auswer  the  question. 

The  Witness.  I  have  higher  aspirations  than  to  claim  that  any  set 
of  people,  generally  speaking,  are  thieves. 

Q  (By  Mr.  Piper)  You  just  now  said  that  generally  they  are  thieves. — 
A.  No ;  I  did  not ;  I  beg  leave  to  differ  with  you. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  You  said  if  you  hired  180  white  men  they  would  require  half 
that  number  of  policemen. — A.  I  meant  such  men  as  I  could  pick  up. 
If  I  could  hire  such  men  as  I  see  before  me  it  would  not  require  so  many 
policemen. 

Q.  I  think  the  scandal  is  quite  as  great  upon  the  ordinary  laborers  as 
it  is  upon  the  audience  in  this  room,  because  you  do  not  know  of  a  farm 
in  this  State  where  a  policeman  has  been  required. — A.  That  may  be. 

Q.  Did  you  hire  this  land  you  speak  of  after  it  was  made  into  a  hop- 
ground,  or  was  it  the  naked  ground  ? — A.  It  was  the  naked  ground. 

Q.  You  pay  $20  for  a  term  of  years  for  naked  uuoccupied  ground, 
upon  which  you  put  a  hop-yard ? — A.  We  pay  $20  per  acre  per  year. 

Q.  And  you  began  to  pay  that  sum,  and  made  a  contract  before  there 
were  any  hops  grown  upon  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  not  interested  in  it 
at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  those  who  took  the  land,  pay  that  sum  for  it  at  that 
time? — A.  We  rented  the  ground  at  $20  an  acre.  We  have  had  it 
six  years.     The  first  lease  was  for  six  years. 

Cj.  At  the  beginning  of  that  term  were  there  hop-vines  or  hop-poles 
upon  the  laud  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  you  pay  $20  per  acre  for  land  on  Ala- 
meda Creek  per  year? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  else  do  they  raise  hops  ? — A.  They  raise  hops  on  Russian 
River. 

Q.  Largely,  do  they  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  laud  on  Russian  River? — A.  I  cannot  tell 
you. 

Q.  Is  it  worth  $60  an  acre  ? — A.  You  cannot  buy  it  for  $G0  an  acre. 

Q.  I  own  land  there,  and  know  it  is  not  so. — A.  As  you  have  gone  so 
far,  let  me  make  a  statement  to  you.  1  know  positively  that  there  is 
land  ou  Russian  River  that  you  could  not  buy  for  $100  an  acre.  You 
seem  to  doubt  my  paying  $20  an  acre. 

Q.  O,  no. — A.  You  intimated  as  much. 

Q.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  Is  it  not  the  high  rent  you  pay 
rather  than  the  high  price  of  white  labor  that  prevents  you  from  mak- 
ing a  profit  by  white  labor  ? — A.  I  do  not  kuow  that  that  has  anything 
to  do  with  it. 

Q.  In  other  words,  is  it  not  the  demand  of  the  land-owner  who  exacts 
from  you  $20  an  acre  that  renders  it  impossible  for  you  to  make  a 
profit  without  hiring  Chinese? — A.  It  is  a  hard  question  to  answer,  for 
the  very  simple  reason  that  the  Chiuese  have  been  here  all  along.  We 
started  into  this  business  with  the  Chinamen  here.  If  they  were  taken 
away,  would  it  not  be  altogether  different  ? 

Q.  Why  would  it  be  different  ? — A.  For  the  simple  reason  thatl  have 
stated,  that  you  cannot  get  white  labor. 

Q.  How  do  you  kuow  ? — A.  The  farmers  there  cannot  get  it  to  bind 
their  grain. 
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Q.  That  is  riot  what  I  am  talking  about.  Have  you  tried  to  get  white 
labor  in  your  hop-fields  ? — A.  No;  we  have  never  tried. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  offered  any  inducement  for  white  boys  or  white 
girls,  or  women,  to  pick  hops? — A.  No;  we  have  not.  I  must  say  that 
we  have  not  tried  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  and  how  hops  are  raised  in  the  Eastern 
States  ? — A.  I  have  some  idea. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  that  Central  New  York  is  a  large  hop  growing  coun- 
try ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  land  is  worth  there? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  labor  is  worth  there? — A.  As  near  as  I  can 
learn,  common  labor  there  is  from  $25  to  $30  a  month. 

Q.  What  is  common  labor  worth  here? — A.  The  plowmen  generally 
get  from  $25  to  $30  a  month. 

Q.  About  the  same  price? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Land  is  about  the  same  price  there  as  here? — A.  I  do  not  know 
about  that. 

Q.  They  raise  hops  in  that  country  without  Chinese  labor,  do  they 
not?— A.  They  do. 

Q.  State,  if  you  please,  why  you  cannot  raise  hops  in  this  country 
without  Chinese  labor.— A.  Because  we  cannot  get  this  other  help. 

Q.  Have  you  tried  ? — A.  No  ;  we  have  not  tried  ;  but  then  it  is  very 
evident.     You  can  see  that  yourself. 

Q.  You  say  the  Portuguese  hire  Chinese  in  your  neighborhood  ? — A. 
Yes ;  they  do. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  Portuguese  who  was  your  neighbor  hiring  Chinese 
labor  and  refusing  to  hire  Portuguese  labor,  because  Portuguese  labor 
was  troublesome. — A.  That  is  the  statement  he  made  to  me. 

Q.  They  would  work  for  the  same  price  ? — A.  He  said  that  Portuguese 
offered  to  gather  his  corn  for  the  same  price,  but  he  said  there  would  be 
more  or  less  trouble  about  it,  and  he  did  not  employ  them. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  character  of  Portuguese  labor  in  this 
State  generally,  as  yon  have  observed  it?— A.  It  is  about  an  even  thing 
with  the  rest  of  the  labor  we  can  get. 

Q.  Is  not  the  Portuguese  among  the  best  of  our  labor  ?— A.  It  is  very 
good  labor,  I  suppose. 

Q.  It  ranks  among  the  best? — A.  For  such  work  as  they  do. 

Q.  They  do  all  kinds  of  farming  work  ?— A.  They  do,  I  presume. 

Q.  Then  the  difference  between  hiring  Portuguese  labor  and  hiring 
Chinese  labor  is  the  ease  with  which  one  is  managed  and  the  difficulty 
with  which  the  other  is  managed  ?— A.  Yes ;  if  you  have  a  certain 
amount  of  them.  As  long  as  you  have  one  or  two,  or  three  or  four 
men,  you  can  get  along  very  well,  of  course. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  on  this  coast? — A.  Some  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  years.  I  landed  in  San  Francisco  on  the  18th  of  May, 
1854. 

Q.  You  have  been  here  continuously  since  that  time? — A.  Yesy  sir; 
but  not  in  San  Francisco  continuously. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  cheap  labor?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  in  favor  of 
cheap  labor  so  long  as  we  have  to  compete  with  foreign  markets.  If  we 
will  compete  with  foreign  markets  we  must  have  cheap  labor.  I  do  not 
consider  Chinese  at  a  dollar  a  day  extraordinarily  cheap  labor. 

Q.  If  you  were  a  laborer  yourself  would  you  be  in  favor  of  cheap 
labor? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Now  I  will  give  you  a  statement  of  this  matter. 
Eleven  or  twelve  years  ago,  I  am  not  positive  which,  I  went  into  a 
neighborhood  where  they  employed  Chinese.    The  hue  and  cry  then 
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was  tlio  same  as  you  hear  it  now.  I  was  then  what  we  call  in  Cali- 
fornia down  to  the  bed-rock.  I  had  to  work ;  I  bad  a  family  to  sup- 
port. Tlx-y  told  me,  "  You  caunot  do  anything  here,  because,  all  the 
labor  is  given  to  Chinamen."  Said  I,  "Never  mind;  1  will  hire  China- 
men some  or  these  days  to  work  lor  me."  That  was  the  answer  1  made 
to  their  remark. 

Q.  Now  answer  my  question :  If  you  were  a  laborer,  would  you  be  in 
favor  of  cheap  labor1? — A.  I  am  a  laborer.  It  may  be  a  disgrace,  but  I 
have  to  work.     1  work  every  day  myself. 

Q.  If  you  had  a  family  to  support,  as  a  laborer,  would  you  prefer  to 
have  cheap  wages  rather  than  to  have  dear  wages? — A.  it  is  not  the 
high  wages.     I  do  not  look  at  it  in  that  light. 

Q.  Answer  the  question,  yes  or  no. — A.  There  is  quite  a  different 
construction  to  be  placed  upon  a  question  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  should  be  allowed  to  answer  in  his  own 
way,  whatever  the  answer  may  be. 

The  Witness.  The  answer  to  that  question  would  be  this :  When 
wages  are  high,  generally  other  things  are  high  in  proportion.  If  com- 
modities are  low  in  proportion,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  you  can  get 
very  high  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pixley.)  Does  cheap  labor  in  this  State  influence  the 
price  of  wheat  or  flour,  in  your  opinion  ?  In  other  words,  is  the  market- 
price  of  flour  established  in  Liverpool  or  in  California  ? — A.  It  is  estab- 
lished in  Liverpool. 

Q.  Then  the  price  of  labor  here  does  not  affect  the  price  of  flour? — A. 
Yes;  it  affects  the  raising  of  the  flour.  When  you  send  your  grain  to 
Liverpool  you  compete  with  cheap  labor  there,  and  consequently  you 
must  have  cheap  labor  here  if  you  want  to  compete  with  them. 

Q.  The  amount  of  grain  we  consume  here  does  not  affect  the  price  of 
wheat  in  Liverpool? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  does. 

Q.  Then  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  price  of  flour  here  to  any  pro- 
portional degree  ? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  does, 

Q.  How  is  it  with  meat? — A.  It  affects  the  price  of  meat,  of  course, 
because  we  do  not  ship  meat  to  Europe. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  the  price  of  sugar? — A.  If  that  is  produced 
I  here 

Q.  We  do  not  produce  it  here?— A.  What  are  those  sugar-mills  for? 

Q.  They  refine  it;  they  do  not  produce  it? — A.  The  very  reason  I  am 
i paying  $20  an  acre  for  laud  is  because  there  was  a  sugar-mill  put  up 
there. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  the  price  of  rice,  coffee — any  of  the  productions 
which  enter  into  the  common  ordinary  consumption  of  any  family,  not 
affected  or  governed  by  the  price  of  labor  here? — A.  I  cannot  say  as  to 
that. 

Q.  Which  do  you  regard  as  the  most  desirable  class  of  immigration 
to  this  State,  regarding  the  future  of  the  State,  foreign  immigrants, 
and  immigrants  from  New  England  and  the  East;  that  is,  white  immi- 
grants or  Chinese? — A.  I  would  prefer  immigrants  from  the  East,  of 
course. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  I  would  rather  pay  my  money  to  a  white  man  than 
pay  it  to  a  Chinaman. 

(^.  Why? — A.  Because  I  like  white  men  better. 

Q.  Why  would  you  prefer  the  immigration  of  the  State  to  be  mainly 
from  the  East,  and  of  the  white  race,  rather  than  from  China? — A.  I 
claim  that  the  immigrants  who  come  from  the  Eastern  States  are  more 
intelligent  generally. 
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Q.  They  make  better  citizens  ? — A.  They  make  better  citizens. 

Q.  A  higher  civilization  % — A.  1  think  so. 

Q.  They  have  better  morals? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  They  come  here  to  make  homes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  develop  the  country  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  marry  wives  and  raise  children  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  that  the  line  of  your  reflection? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  all  those  respects  they  are  better  than  Chinese  immi- 
grants'?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Then,  with  the  exception  of  immediate  convenience  and  benefit  of 
Chinese  labor,  you  would  prefer  whites? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Ohiuese  keep  away  white  immigrants  from  here. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of*  the  future,  whether  you  would  prefer  the 
State,  for  its  ultimate  future,  for  its  citizenship,  not  for  its  material 
prosperity,  to  be  settled  by  whites  or  Chinese  ? — A.  I  would  prefer 
whites  to  Chinese,  of  course  ;  that  is  natural. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  suppose  that  it  is  possible,  if  an  exigency  should  occur, 
famine,  civil  war,  foreign  invasion,  China,  with  its  four  hundred  mill- 
ions of  people,  might  come  here  in  excessive  numbers,  would  you  be  in 
favor  of  having  legislation  that  might  restrain  them  in  such  a  contin- 
gency ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  there  is  such  a  contingency,  I  would  prefer  it, 
certainly. 

Q.  Yon  recognize  the  fact  that  China  has  four  hundred  millions  of 
people? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  from  my  reading  I  am  told  so. 

Q.  Then,  if  I  understand  you,  you  are  not  in  favor  of  what  is  an  un- 
restricted immigration  of  Chinese  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Q.  You  are  in  favor  of  treating  those  who  are  here  properly  ? — A.  I 
am  in  favor  of  treating  every  human  being  as  he  should  be  treated. 
That  is  what  should  be  done. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  circumstances  of  the  State,  the  industry  of  the 
State,  at  the  present  time  call  for  any  legislation  to  restrict  Chinese  im- 
migration ? — A.  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  that  question.  As  I  am 
not  a  legislator,  and  never  have  aspired  to  that  position,  I  cannot  an- 
swer. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  Chinese  immigration  of  the  State  up  to  the 
present  time  beneficial  or  injurious  ? — A.  I  think  they  have  been  a  great 
benefit  to  our  country  up  to  the  present  time,  and  I  do  not  see  the  dark 
day  that  a  great  many  claim  to  be  before  us. 

Q.  The  question  I  asked  you  is  whether,  up  to  this  time,  there  are 
any  circumstances  that  call  for  any  restriction  or  limitation  upon  the 
immigration  ? — A.  I  presume  there  might  be  in  case  of  their  flocking 
here  in  great  numbers  on  every  steamer.  I  presume,  if  they  were 
coming  here  by  the  thousands,  as  it  is  claimed  they  will  come,  it  would 
be  necessary. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  too  mauy  Chinese  here  now  ? — A.  No;  at 
the  present  time  I  do  not  think  there  are  too  many  here. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  more  labor  on  this  coast,  white  and  colored, 
than  is  necessary,  or  more  than  can  receive  employment  ? — A.  I  do 
not.     I  think  that  every  man  can  get  employment  if  he  searches  for  it. 

Oj.  Do  you  think  that  the  Chinese  stand  in  the  way  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  whites  at  this  time  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  they  at  any  time? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  My  own  ex- 
perience teaches  me  that  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  all. 
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By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  How  about  those  Portuguese?     The  Chinese  stood  in  the  way  of 
fcbeir  employment  by  their  own  countrymen.     How  do  you  make  that 

consistent  with  your  statement ! — A.  They  seemed  to  be  employed.  I 
did  not  see  them  idle. 

Q.  Did  you  employ  them? — A.  I  had  some  of  those  same  Portuguese 
employed  when  I  was  drying  hops.  I  have  a  certain  amount  of  labor 
that  I  do  with  Chinamen,  and  then  I  have  a  certain  amount  of  labor  for 
other  people. 

Q.  This  man  turned  away  the  Portuguese  who  applied  to  him  for 
work.*— A.  Xo,  sir;  he  did  not  turn  them  away. 

XQ.  He  refused  to  employ  them? — A.  He  refused  to  employ  them  be- 
cause he  concluded  that  he  could  have  the  work  done  cheaper  by  Chi- 
namen. 

Q.  Then  did  not  the  Chinamen  iuterfere  with  the  labor  of  those 
men  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  did. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Chinamen  he  would  have  wished  these 
men  to  work  for  him  ? — A.  That  is  true;  but  suppose  the  Portuguese 
had  not  been  there,  he  would  have  come  to  San  Francisco  for  help. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

We  are  speaking  about  whether  it  interfered  with  the  employment  of 
the  Portuguese  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  did,  because  they  seemed  to  be 
employed.  I  contend  that  every  man  can  get  employment  if  he  wants 
it. 

Q  You  mentioned  an  instance  where  Portuguese  applied  to  their 
own  couutrymau,  and  he  refused  to  employ  them  because  he  could  get 
Chinese  cheaper,  and  in  view  of  that  circumstance  you  still  say  that  the 
presence  of  the  Chinese  does  not  interfere  with  the  employment  of 
others  ? — A.  The  presence  of  the  Chinese  interfered  with  the  employment 
of  Portuguese  in  that  particular  instance;  but  I  did  not  see  these  men 
idle.  I  saw  them  at  work  gathering  corn  and  picking  potatoes  all  the 
time. 

Q.  Did  they  apply  to  him  when  they  had  a  job  and  were  at  work,  or 
did  they  apply  when  the}"  had  no  job  ? — A.  That  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  This  instauce  came  under  your  observation.  How  do  you  not 
know  that  such  instances  are  occurring  all  over  the  State  ? — A.  That 
may  be. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Do  the  Portuguese  over  there  employ  Chinese? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
employ  Chiuese. 

Eev.  Frederic  E.  Shearer  sworn  and.  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  Whom  do  you  represent  ? — Answer.  I  represent  an  associa- 
tion of  Presbyterian  ministers  of  San  Francisco  and  vicinity.  I  am  the 
stated  clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  Svuod  of  the 
Pucific. 

Q.  Have  you  a  statement  there  which  you  wish  to  present  to  the 
commission? — A.  I  have. 

Mr.  Bee.  Please  read  it. 

Mr.  Pixley.  I  think  the  commission  decided  in  one  case  that  the  ex- 
aminations should  be  conducted  byT  question  and  answer. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Bee.)  How  many  Chinese  are  there  in  this  country? — 
A.  The  number  of  this  people  now  in  America  is  about  100,000.  The 
arrivals  and  departures,  as  found  at  the  custom-bouse  in  this  city,  from 
January,  1852,  to  April  1st,  1876,  duly  authenticated,  and  the  total  ar- 
rivals and  departures  at  Astoria,  Oregon,  also  official,  are  submitted 
herewith. 

The' total  arrivals  at  San  Francisco  were  214,226,  and  the  departures 
90,078 ;  and  the  total  arrivals  at  Astoria  6,786,  and  the  total  depart- 
ures 1,158. 

These  figures,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  San  Francisco,  agree  also  with 
those  published  by  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Supposing  now  that  10,000  may  have  come  before  records  were  kept 
by  the  United  States  authorities,  and  the  deaths  to  have  been  only  three 
per  cent,  of  the  minimum  number  for  each  year— a  rate  not  exceeding 
that  of  the  most  vigorous  and  healthful  races  having  the  best  remedial 
measures  and  most  careful  nursing  for  their  sick — and  supposing  that 
1,000  have  been  born  of  the  few  women  here,  the  total  number  can- 
not exceed  98,329. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  our  estimate  gives  10,000  for  arrivals  prior 
to  185:',  and  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  April  2,  1876,  says:  "  Pre- 
vious to  and  including  the  year  1851,  between  3,000  and  4,000  had  ar- 
rived in  this  port,  and  the  United  States  census  shows  the  total  popu- 
lation of  California  in  1850  to  have  been  but  92,597.  For  the  year 
1857,  December  31,  our  estimates  give  40,995  Chinese,  while  the  esti- 
mate of  W.  Hanley,  Chinese  agent,  gives  lor  the  same  year,  as  published 
iii  the  California  State  Register,  (page  119,)  38,687.  For  the  year  1860, 
December  31st,  our  estimates  show  45,826  Chinese,  but  the  United 
States  census  only  34,933 ;  and  for  the  year  1870,  our  estimates  show 
67,351,  and  the  United  States  census  63,199.  Our  estimates  being  for 
December  31st  of  the  several  years,  are  for  a  season  when  this  population 
would  be  less  than  any  other  time  of  the  year,  for  the  great  influx  is  in 
months  of  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  and  the  corresponding  efflux  in 
our  fall  and  winter  mouths.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  our  estimates  are 
nearest  in  accord  with  the  census  of  1870,  when  the  State  had  better 
facilities  for  obtaining  au  accurate  count  than  at  any  previous  time ;  but 
our  estimates  are  always  iii  excess  of  any  other  reliable  and  accurate 
statistics. 

Q.  What  is  their  religion,  and  what  progress  have'  the  missionaries 
made  in  their  conversion  of  the  Chinese  to  Christianity  ? — A.  They  are 
Buddhists,  Tauists,  and  Confucianists ;  about  one-third  Buddhists. 

In  1852,  the  first  year  after  the  United  States  authorities  took  account 
ot  this  immigration,  the  church  with  which  we  are  connected  commenced 
its  missionary  operations  in  this  city.  On  November  6th,  1853,  a  church 
was  organized  of  Chinese  only. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  inducing  a  heathen  people  to  re- 
nounce idolatry  and  ancestral  worship,  and  to  give  up  friends  and 
worldly  prospects,  to  gain  nothing  but  peace  of  conscience  here  and 
heaven  hereafter;  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  cruel  and 
even  brutal  treatment  they  sometimes  receive  from  an  idle,  vicious,  and 
prejudiced  class  of  our  own  citizens,  has  a  tendency  to  make  them  de- 
spise Christianity,  because  they  erroneously  attribute  these  wrongs  to  a 
Christian  people,  the  progress  of  our  mission  work  has  been  eminently 
encouraging — encouraging,  both  as  to  the  number  of  converts,  their  in- 
tegrity and  piety,  and  as  to  the  increase  in  the  means  and  agencies 
employed,  and  the  sympathy  manifested  by  the  churches  ot  our  de- 
nomination. 
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We  have  now  an  organized  church  of  Chinese  only,  into  which  1ST 
have  been  received.  In  the  place  of  worship  two  Sabbath-schools  are 
held,  and  an  average  of  150  receive  instruct  ion  every  Sunday.  There 
are  59  more  Chinese  communicants  connected  with  various  American 

churches  in  our  denomination  alone.  Five  of  these  were  recently  re- 
ceived into  the  church  at  San  Leandro,  and  eightintothe  church  at  Los 
Angeles.  Our  mission  work  has  grown  until  we  have  been  obliged  to 
appoint  for  it  three  Americans,  all  speaking  the  Chinese  language  ;  and 
to  establish  branch  missions  in  Sacramento,  San  dose,  and  Los  Angeles. 
•  Connected  with  these  missions  are  seven  other  Americans  and  several 
native  teachers.  We  have  also  found  it  necessary  to  erect  a  home  for 
reclaiming  and  sheltering  the  fallen  women  and  instructing  them  in 
household  arts.  During  the  last  year  more  than  $2,400  was  contrib- 
uted— all  from  this  coast — and  mostly  in  small  sums,  and  eighteen  women 
received  into  this  home.  Several  have  made  Christian  profession,  mar- 
ried, and  are  now  leading  commendable  lives. 

Connected  with  seveuteen  of  our  American  churches  we  hare  schools 
in  which  nearly  1,200  are  receiving  instruction  in  the  English  language 
and  Christian  religion.  Hundreds  of  these  have  renounced  idolatry 
and  become  interested  students  of  Christianity.  Some  of  them  are  con- 
nected with  an  undenominational  Chinese  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation in  this  city,  which  now  numbers  about  1,000  members,  and  in 
which  only  those  who  formally  renounce  idolatry  can  become  or  remain 
members. 

The  character  of  the  Chinese  church-members  for  piety,  sobriety,  hon- 
esty, and  integrity,  compares  favorably  with  the  character  of  our  church- 
members  in  our  own  or  any  otherrace.  Concerning  one  of  them,  Bishop 
Wbittaker,  of  Nevada,  writes  :  u  I  like  Ah  For  very  much  ;  1  have  full 
confidence  in  his  Christian  character."  Concerning  Kum  Lum,  another 
of  these  Chinese  Christians,  Rev.  Dr.  Lindsley,  of  Portland,  writes:  "I 
hear  good  accounts  of  Kum  Lum, residing  in  Boise  City.  He  possesses 
great  influence  and  is  known  as  a  Christian." 

Another  of  these,  Chen  Chung,  returned  some  money  in  1873  to  the 
secretary  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  which  had  been  placed  to  his 
credit  by  mistake,  when  he  could  have  had  no  expectation  that  the  mis- 
take would  be  discovered  before  his  sailing  for  China.  And  many  like 
instances  of  faithfulness,  uprightness,  and  sincerity  in  their  Christian 
professions  might  be  cited. 

In  the  Sabbath  and  other  schools  established  for  them  by  our  churches, 
the  testimony  of  superintendents  and  teachers  shows  that  they  are  un- 
exceptionable in  personal  habits  and  deportment,  and  their  intellectual 
activity  is  the  occasion  of  much  astonishmeut  and  remark. 

Our  efforts  to  enlighten  and  benefit  them  have  been  so  encouraging 
that  the  number  of  churches  and  persons  taking  part  therein  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  Year  by  year  it  has  gained  in  the  confidence  of  the 
ministers  and  churches.  At  our  various  ecclesiastical  assemblies  it  has 
received  careful  supervision  andscrutiny,  and  then  the  most  hearty  and 
unanimous  indorsement. 

In  1873,  the  Presbytery  of  San  Francisco,  at  its  semi-annual  session, 
adopted  the  following  language,  to  wit:  "Some  of  the  fruits  of  this 
(Chinese)  mission  may  be  seen  iu  the  native  preacher  aud  half  a  dozen 
colporteurs;  in  the  consistent  lives  aud  peaceful  deaths  of  its  church- 
members  ;  aud  in  the  large  and  promising  bands  of  youug  men  who 
have  been  trained  in  the  schools." 

In  the  same  year  the  Synod  of  the  Pacific  adopted  the  following,  to 
wit :  "  That  the  Synod  realizes  and  desires  to  impress  upon  the  church 
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the  vast  significance  of  the  coming  of  the  Chinese  to  our  land  as  one  of 
the  great  means  in  God's  hands  for  the  evangelizing  of  China,  and  that 
we  will  encourage  and  aid  in  the  work  of  teachiug  them. 

"The  synod  earnestly  hopes  that  there  may  be  provided  on  this  coast 
an  efficient  department  for  the  education  in  their  own  language,  as  well 
as  in  English,  of  young  Christian  Chinese  men  for  the  ministry,  who 
may  be  prepared  to  return  to  China." 

In  1874  the  Synod  noted  a  most  encouraging  report  of  the  year's  la- 
bor among  the  Chinese,  and  the  reception  of  twenty  one  into  thei 
church. 

And  so  from  year  to  year  the  increased  confidence  of  the  church  in 
the  possibility  of  enlightening  and  saving  this  nation  has  been  mani- 
fested. Much  encouragement  in  this  has  been  derived  also  from  the 
success  of  our  work  in  China,  where  we  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year,  ten  stations  and  several  out-stations,  40  American  and  na- 
tive ministers,  and  1,157  church  members,  and  where  the  ratio  of  con- 
versions is  rapidly  increasing.  For  example,  the  native  Christians  of 
all  Protestant  churches  in  China  numbered  only  351  in  1853,  while  the 
work  was  begun  by  Dr.  Morrison  in  1807.  In  1863  the  number  was 
1,974;  in  1868,  5,743,  and,  in  1875,  nearly  12,000.  And  the  influence  of 
our  own  Presbyterian  missionaries  has  been  felt  not  only  in  the  narrow 
sphere  of  the  local  churches,  but  in  the  empire  at  large,  ard  through- 
out all  nations.  We  need  only  recall  the  names  of  S.  Wells  Williams, 
LL.  D.,  and  Wm.  A.  P.  Martin,  D.  D. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  express  the  conviction  that  we  have  no  fears  j 
as  to  the  ultimate  conflict  between  the  truths  of  our  Christianity  and  i 
the  teachings  of  their  classics  or  their  idolatrous  rites,  no    matter  | 
whether  in  the  providence  of  God  the  number  in  our  land  be  increased 
or  diminished. 

O.ur  prayer  is  that  prophetic  one  of  John  Witherspoon,  D.  D. :  "  God 
grant  that  in  America  true  religion  and  civil  liberty  may  be  insepara- 
ble, and  that  the  unjust  attempts  to  destroy  the  one  may  in  the  issue 
tend  to  the  support,  and  establishment  of  the  other." 

This  paper  which  I  have  been  reading  is  signed  by  A.  S.  Fiske  and 
Frederic  E.  Shearer,  committee. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  your  position  ? — A.  I  am  secretary  of  the  American  Tract 
Society  for  the  States  of  the  Pacific  Coast ;  and  in  my  denomination  I 
am  the  stated  clerk  of  the  synod  of  the  Pacific,  and  also  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  San  Francisco,  that  being  the  only  permanent  office  connected 
with  these  two  organizations. 

Q.  Are  you  a  minister  % — A.  I  am  a  minister.  I  come  here  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  association  of  Presbyterian  ministers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  vicinity,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Fiske,  whose  name  is  also 
signed  to  the  statement  which  I  have  read. 

Q.  Row  long  have  you  lived  here? — A.  1  have  lived  here  six  and  a  half 
years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  connected  with  this  work  ever  since  you  came 
here  % — A.  I  have  been  a  minister  ever  since  I  came  here. 

Q.  Engaged  in  the  missionary  work  % — A.  1  am  not  connected  with 
any  missionary  work.  I  have  been  with  the  tract  society  ever  since  I 
came  here ;  the  publishing  and  missionary  society. 

Q.  1  want  to  ask  you  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  fear  here  among  in- 
telligent people  that  the  country  will  be  overrun  by  Chinameu,  that 
there  will  be  such  an  influx  as  to  make  them  an  unsafe  population  ? — A. 
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Some  people  of  general  intelligence  seem  to  have  that  fear.  I  liave  no 
sneb  fear.  I  do  not  think  such  fear  is  shared  by  those  whom  I  represent. 
Q.  Do  you  believe  that  a  limitation  upon  the  Dumber  of  Chinamen 

that  might  come  here,  by  limiting  the  number  that  might  come  on  a 
vessel  or  otherwise,  wouhfctend  to  allay  this  fear  and  quiet  public  senti- 
ment on  the  subject  ?  —  A.  I  think  it  would  excite  tears  of  an  opposite 
nature,  that  would  be  far  more  dangerous.  I  believe  that  immediately 
upon  such  limitation  all  capitalists  would  fear  that  the  Chinese  in  the 
country  would  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  labor  upon  them, 
and  that  a  panic  would  result.  I  believe  that  the  Chinamen  themselves 
at  any  such  time  would  be  likely  to  demand  higher  rates  for  their  wages, 
and  that  such  a  limitation  would  paralyze  niauy  of  our  industries. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  sentiment  among  the  Chinese  themselves, 
who  are  residents  here,  in  favor  of  limiting  the  immigration  ? — A.  I 
know  of  none,  either  in  favor  of  it  or  against  it. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Are  not  the  Chinese  themselves  who  are  here  indifferent  on  this 
question  ? — A.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  are  indifferent.  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  fear  or  any  apprehension  on  their  part  concerning  it. 

Q.  Do  they  appear  to  take  any  interest  in  this  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion ? — A.  They  appear  to  be  interested  as  to  the  treatment  they  are  to 
receive  here,  and  whether  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  remain. 

Q.  Whether  those  who  are  here  are  to  be  allowed  to  remain  ? — A. 
Those  who  are  here. 

Q.  Do  they  evince  any  desire  to  have  more  come  ? — A.  Not  so  far  as 
I  know. 

Q.  Do  you  mingle  with  these  people  much  ;  do  you  come  much  in  per- 
sonal contact  with  them  ? — A.  I  come  considerably  in  contact  with  them, 
because  I  am  a  great  part  of  my  time  in  different  portions  of  the  State. 

Q.  What  is  their  moral  and  physical  condition  .'—A.  Their  habits  of 
life  are  entirely  different  from  ours.  Compared  with  the  laboring  classes, 
their  moral  and  physical  condition  is  better  than  some  others  and  worse 
than  some  others. 

Q.  Aside  from  our  difference  in  religious  belief,  and  their  worship  of 
what  we  do  not  consider  proper  to  be  worshiped,  as  to  their  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  toward  men,  how  do  they  compare  with  those  of 
other  nationalities,  other  immigrants  here? — A.  Their  general  reputation 
is  favorable  for  their  faithful  performance  of  what  they  undertake  to  do. 

Q,  Dow  is  it  in  regard  to  peacefuluess  and  obedience  to  the  laws  ? — 
A.  I  have  never  been  a  witness  of  any  act  of  disobedience  to  the  laws 
on  the  part  of  Chinamen  which  caused  their  arrest.  I  have  seen  them 
on  occasions  and  frequently  maltreated,  and  they  have  manifested  a 
very  peaceful  disposition  under  it.  But  a  few  days  ago,  as  a  train  of 
cars  was  under  the  shed  of  the  Oakland  wharf,  where  it  was  somewhat 
dark,  while  a  number  of  Chinese  were  passing  into  the  baggage-car  to 
get  their  baskets,  which  they  carry,  swung  on  a  pole,  an  employe  of  the 
Pacific  Transfer  Company,  standing  on  the  platform,  pushed  and  abused 
every  one  that  passed  from  the  platform  of  one  car  into  another  car,  and 
he  seemed  to  delight  greatly  in  it,  while  the  Chinamen  took  it  very  pa- 
tiently. I  might  speak  of  many  occurrences,  but  this  was  a  very  recent 
one. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  treated  the  same  as  other  foreigners  ? — A.  By 
some  people  they  are,  but  by  the  majority  of  the  laboring  classes  I  do 
not  think  they  are  so  treated. 

Q.  With  whom  does  the  antagonism  rest'?— A.  I  think  it  rests  mainly 
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with  an  uneducated  and  a  superstitious  class  of  people,  although.it  is 
not  confined  by  any  means  to  them.  A  great  many  of  our  intelligent 
thinking  people  have  apprehensions,  or  seem  to  have  apprehensions,  01 
the  subject,  I  may  say. 

Q.  Have  you  an  opinion  on  which  side  the  majority  are  on  this  ques 
tion  ?  Have  you  been  able  to  form  an  opinion? — A.  They  differ  so  mucl 
that  I  can  hardly  say  whether  the  majority  are  on  the  one  side  or  tb« 
other  upon  all  the  separate  questions  that  are  embraced  iu  the  one  com- 
plex question. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  Presbyterian  clergymen,  or  the  people  at 
large  ?■— A.  The  people  at  large. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Their  opinions  hinge  off  into  each  other  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  the  question  whether  they  have  been  a  pecuniary  benefit  to 
the  State,  the  vote  would  be  different? — A.  I  think  that  an  expression 
upon  that  subject  by  the  ballot  would  show  two-thirds,  perhaps  three- 
fourths,  saying  they  have  been  a  great  pecuniary  benefit. 

Q.  And  how  upon  the  question  whether  they  will  continue  to  be  a 
pecuniary  benefit  to  the  State  under  present  circumstances? — A.  For 
the  immediate  future,  and  for  perhaps  many  years,  I  think  more  than 
half  would  say  that  they  would  be  a  great  pecuniary  benefit. 

Q.  If  the  question  were  upon  their  moral  condition,  so  far  as  their 
relations  with  men  are  concerned,  what  would  be  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple ? — A.  Do  you  include  in  that  question  their  honesty  and  integrity  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  their  dealings  with  men. — A.  I  think  they  would  have  a 
favorable  opinion  iu  that  respect. 

Q.  Is  there  a  general  partiality  among  white  people  in  favor  of  white 
people  ? — A.  I  think,  other  things  being  equal,  we  all  give  the  preference 
to  white  people.     I  do. 

Q.  Have  you,  in  your  intercourse  with  the  Chiuese,  seen  any  evidence 
which  leads  you  to  think  that  these  people  are  under  bond  to  any  other  ? — 
A.  In  my  observations  I  have  been  led  to  think  otherwise.  At  one  time, 
when  I  had  sickness  in  my  family,  and  when  a  domestic  iu  my  service 
left,  and  it  was  impossible  to  secure  new  help  immediately,  at  almost  a 
moment's  notice  I  retained  a  Chinaman  for  two  or  three  days,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  placed  him,  at  the  request  of  a  lady,  in  her  family.  I 
am  fully  confident  that  he  made  his  own  contract  with  her. 

Q.  Is  that  the  rule,  so  far  as  you  are  acquainted  with  this  matter? — 
A.  I  think  that,  as  a  rule,  they  employ  intelligence-offices  in  the  way  of 
a  broker. 

Q.  Are  there  offices  here  kept  exclusively  for  that  kind  of  business  ? — 
A.  So  far  as  1  know,  there  are. 

Q.  Chinese-employment  offices? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  and  what  class  of  people  are  they  kept  ? — A.  They  are 
kept  usually  by  Chinamen. 

Q.  Usually  ?— A.  I  think  entirely. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  kept  by  white  men  ? — A.  I  recall  none. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  intelligence-house  in  Clay  street,  kept  by  a  white 
man,  where  they  deal  exclusively  in  Chinese  labor?— A.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  that  office. 

Q.  The  committee  have  asked  for  what  purpose  these  people  come 
he»'e,  and  whether  they  come  with  the  intention  of  remaining  and  mak- 
ing this  their  home  or  returning  to  China  after  getting  a  competence? — 
A.  I  suppose  they  come  as  California's  came  in  the  early  days  of  our 
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State,  to  make  money,  but  that  many  oJ'  them,  not  a  large  percentage 
of  the  whole,  however,  abandon  the  idea  of  returning  to  China  perma- 
nently. Some  are  content  to  die  here.  Others  return  to  China  and 
then  come  back  again  to  the  United  Mates.  <  )ne  of  these  whom  I  named 
has  beeu  twice  to  China  since  I  came  to  California. 

Q.  It  these  people  were  equal  before  the  law  and  treated  by  the  peo- 
ple here  as  otber  immigrants  are  treated,  and  if  their  rights  were  the 
same  as  other  immigrants,  do  you  think  many  of  these  Chinamen  would 
remain  here  and  make  this  their  home,  marry  and  settle  down  like  other 
people  .' — A.  1  think  many  of  them  would. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  a  good  deal  of  the  active  prejudice  against  these 
people  is  in  consequence  of  their  habits  of  sleeping  by  themselves  and 
dressing  in  an  outlandish  costume  '. — A.  Undoubtedly  much  of  it  arises 
from  that  source,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  the  barrier  between  their 
language  and  our  own  is  great.  They  are  obliged  to  converse  with 
themselves  in  their  own  language,  aud  learn  purs  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty as  compared  with  one  who  speaks  a  language  having  grammati- 
cal idioms  somewhat  like  ours. 

Q.  Have  any  Chinese  come  under  your  observation  who  have  aban- 
doned their  peculiar  dress,  who  dress  like  Americans  aud  speak  the 
American  language  I — A.  Yes,  sir;  quite  a  number. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  treatment  of  these  ? — A.  They  have  received 
much  better  treatment.  A  gentleman  in  Baker  County,  Oregon,  a  post- 
master in  a  little  town,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not  immediately  recall, 
who,  if  I  remember  rightly,  announced  himself  in  his  letter  as  a  spirit- 
ualist, wiote  me  some  years  ago  concerning  a  Chinaman  of  this  class. 
lie  spoke  ot  the  great  influence  this  Chinaman  had  with  the  American 
■eople  and  t Tie  confidence  they  reposed  in  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these  people  are  capable  of  understanding 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  this  country  and  appreciating  their 
spirit  ? — A.  They  have  intellectual  capacity  to  that  extent. 

Q.  Do  any  of  them  become  attached  to  our  institutions  ? — A.  I  have 
heaid  some  of  them  say  that  they  would  prefer  to  remain  in  America 
always;  that  they  liked  American  ways  and  American  people  better 
than  their  Chinese  ways  aud  their  Chinese  people,  yet  perhaps  not  more 
than  three  or  four;  although  I  have  not  pressed  this  question  upon  them 
in  my  intercourse. 

Q.  If  all  restrictions  were  removed  and  they  were  put  upon  an  equal- 
ity with  all  other  people,  what  proportion  of  them  do  you  think  would 
become  American  citizens  I — A.   I  am  hardly  able  to  say. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  number  who  would  become  at- 
tached in  that  way  ? — A.  I  think  in  that  case  not  more  than  one-tenth, 
for  a  lapse  of  several  years. 

Q.  You  think  there  would  be  no  danger  of  their  swamping  us  in  that 
line  ? — A.  I  thiuk  there  could  be  no  possible  danger  of  that.  Iu  Hong- 
Kong,  lor  example,  a  British  province,  as  I  am  informed,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  one  huudred  and  sixty  thousand  Chinese  and  ouly  four  thousand 
white  people,  the  white  people  have  no  difficulty  in  enforcing  their  laws. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  dauger  of  an  immediate  great  influx  of 
Chinese  to  this  State  ? — A.  I  think  there  is  nodanger  of  any  immediate 
great  influx,  because  I  regard  that  supply  is  regulated  by  the  demands 
of  capital  and  the  necessity  of  labor. 

Q  Do  they  use  the  post,  the  mail,  a  good  deal? — A.  They  use  our 
mails  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  regard  the 
danger  of  a  great  influx  as  very  little,  because  it  would  be  a  long  time 
before  the  Chinamen  would  come  to  us,  I  think,  from  any  other  quarter 
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of  China  than  the  province  of  Hwang  Tung,  where  there  are  only  about 
twenty  millions,  the  people  in  other  parts  of  China  speaking,  essentially, 
a  different  language. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  In  making  your  estimate  of  the  probable  number  of  Chinese  here, 
did  you  direct  your  attention  at  all  to  the  number  of  women? — A.  The 
number  of  women  is  included. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  Chinese  women  ? — A.  The  whole  number 
of  women  upon  the  coast  1  am  unable  to  give  you. 

Q.  Give  the  approximate  number. — A.  It  can  be  obtained  from  the 
custom-house.  The  statistics  as  they  furnished  them  to  me  were  sta- 
tistics including  males  and  females.  The  statistics  from  the  custom- 
house at  Astoria  include  females,  and  show  one  hundred  and  thirty 
arrivals. 

Q.  Give  your  general  knowledge. — A.  I  have  no  general  knowledge 
in  the  absence  of  statistics. 

Q.  From  the  result  of  your  observation,  from  what  you  have  seen, 
would  you  be  surprised  that  there  were  four  thousand  Chinese  women 
in  this  State? — A.  I  think  three  thousand  would  be  a  more  probable 
estimate. 

Q.  About  half  of  them  in  this  city  ? — A.  About  half. 

Q.  What  is  their  vocation? — A.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  abandoned 
women ;  they  are  prostitutes. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  investigation  regarding  the  number  of  gam- 
blers and  men  belonging  to  the  criminal  classes  of  the  male  adult  Chi- 
nese? A.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  gamblers,  both  Chinese 
and  white;  and  there  are  both  Chinese  and  white  prostitutes. 

Q.  I  am  confining  my  interrogatories  to  the  Chinese. — A.  There  are 
Chinese  gamblers  in  towns  in  the  interior  to  which  I  suppose  white 
gambling  does  not  extend  in  the  same  degree. 

Q.  One  of  the  provinces  within  the  scope  of  your  humanitarian 
efforts,  as  I  understand,  is  the  reclamation  of  prostitutes? — A.  I  stated 
that  there  is  a  society  of  women  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  result  of  their  efforts  ? — A.  About  a  hundred  in 
the  last  year  have  been  instructed  in  industrial  arts;  eighteen  in  the 
last  year  were  received  into  their  Home  for  Fallen  Women;  several  of 
them  have  married  and  are  leading  very  commendable  lives,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved virtuous  lives,  with  their  husbands. 

Q.  That  is,  a  part  of  the  eighteen  have  been  what  you  consider  re- 
claimed, or  on  the  way  to  reclamation  ? — A.  Reclaimed ;  and  the  rest  I 
believe  are  all  or  nearly  all  in  the  home. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  they  have  in  the  home  now  % — A.  I  think 
they  have  only  six  now  in  the  home. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  had  any  more  than  that  number  at  any  one  time  ? 

A.  They  have  had  as  high  as  thirteen. 

Q.  Out  of  the  three  or  four  thousand  prostitutes  in  this  State  there 
are  eighteen  that  you  think  are  on  the  way  to  a  hopeful  reclamation, 
and  a  part  of  that  number  have  been  married  ? — A.  In  this  home,  under 
the  control  of  the  one  religious  denomination,  which  I  represent.  I 
think  there  are  a  number  of  other  religious  denominations  having  1 
like  missionary  effort,  and  there  may  be  a  number  on  the  way  to  reclama- 
tion without  being  identified  or  connected  with  any  one  of  these  relig- 
ious societies  or  under  their  control  in  any  way. 

Q.  You  have  no  part  or  interest  in  the  institution  presided  over  by 
trie  Rev.  Mr.  Gibson  ? — A.  None  whatever. 
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Q.  Nor  in  the  institution  presided  over  by  Mr.  Loom  18. — A.  Mr. 
Looims  belongs  t<>  the  same  chnrcb  with  which  I  am  connected;  thai  is, 
he  is  a  minister  in  the  same  church,  but  I  have  no  interesl  \\  ith  him. 

Q.  How  many  Chinese  do  yon  understand  have  been  converted  on 
this  coast  by  missionary  and  Christian  effort  .' — A.  I  stated  that  one 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  had  been  received  into  one  Presbyterian 
church  lor  Chinese  aloue. 

Q.  What  church  is  that? — A.  The  mission  church.  We  call  it  the 
Chinese  church  in  our  official  records.  I  also  stated  that  there  are 
i  fifty  nine  other  Chinamen  connected  with  our  various  churches. 

Q.   fifty-nine  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  seven  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  two  hundred  and  forty  six  in  the  whole  number 
have  been  placed  on  the  way  to  a  better  belief* — A.  Two  hundred  and 
forty-six  have  been  received  into  our  Presbyterian  churches. 

Q.  Yon  also  take  in  the  Baptists  and  Methodists  I — A.   No.  sir. 

Q.  Taking  the  whole,  how  many  ? — A.  I  am  unable  to  give  you  any 
Statistics.  1  keep  only  the  statistics  of  our  own  denomination  upou  the 
coast. 

Q.  You  think  that  those  converted  heathen  represent  about  a  fair 
average  of  the  ordiuary  Presbyterian  Christians  in  the  community  I — 
A.  And  other  Christians;  all  Christians. 

{).   Protestant  Christians  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  illustrate  in  their  works  and  in  their  lives  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  and  practical  conversion  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion :' — A.  So  the  one  hundred  Presbyterian  ministers  or  more  upon 
the  Pacific  coast  think. 

Q.  lam  not  asking  what  they  think? — A.  I  speak  as  their  repre- 
sentative. 

Q.  You  cannot  do  that  uuder  oath  in  sworn  testimony  to  go  into  a 
record  I — A.  I  bring  here  the  records  of  the  Synod  of  the  Pacific. 

Q.  Yon  are  the  secretary  of  the  American  Tract  Society  ? — A.  The 
American  Tract  Society. 

Q.  Do  yon  print  iu  Chinese? — A.  We  print  in  Chinese  at  Shanghai, 
China. 

Q.  But  not  for  circulation  here? — A.  For  circulation  all  over  the 
world  to  Chinamen. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  do  all  your  printing  there  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  the  tracts  are  distributed  wherever  there  are  Chinese  ? — A. 
Wherever  there  are  Chinese. 

(>.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  entire  total  of  all  the  Chinese  who  have 
come  to  California  since  1849,  embracing  all  who  have  returned,  all 
who  have  died,  and  all  who  are  here — the  sum  total  of  all  who  have 
arrived  I — A.  Only  by  estimate,  because  the  records  ot  the  custom- 
house are  not  full. 

Q.  Give  a  general  idea,  within  10,000  or  20,000  ?— A.  I  cannot  an- 
swer the  question  in  that  form,  but  1  can  give  an  approximate  answer. 

Q.  That  is  all  I  ask. — A.  There  have  come  to  California  directly 
214,226,  less  6,786,  according  to  the  custom-house  returns,  and  I  sup- 
pose that  about  10,000  more  have  come. 

Q.  Then  in  round  numbers  over  200,000  have  come? — A.  Over  200,- 

000  came. 

Q.  Have  you  any  observation  or  knowledge  of  the  moral  effects  upon 
the  boys  and  youth  of  this  town  from  coming  iu  contact  with  Chinese 
prostitutes/     Have  you  auy  kuowledge,  first,  upou  that  subject? — A. 

1  have  no  direct  kuowledge. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  read  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Toland  and  Dr.  Shorb 
ill  respect  to  that  matter1? — A.  I  have  read  their  testimony. 

Q.  Assuming  their  testimony  to  be  true,  will  you  state  to  the  com- 
mission, in  your  opinion,  considering  the  number  you  have  converted, 
246,  and  the  number  converted  by  other  Christian  denominations,  tak- 
ing the  balance  of  good  or  evil  as  the  account  will  be  kept  by  whoever! 
is  the  bookkeeper,  which  do  you  think  has  greater  evil  or  good  result- 1 
ed  from  the  incoming  of  that  class  of  people? — A."  Not  having  access! 
to  those  books  to  which  you  refer,  I  cannot  answer  the  question.  J 

Q.  And  probably  you  never  will.  Then  you  have  no  opinion  to  form  ?j 
— A.  I  have  an  opinion. 

Q.  Will  you  give  it"? — A.  My  opinion  is  that  the  greater  boldness  and 
the  much  larger  number  of  white  prostitutes  in  the  city  is  more  dam- 
aging to  the  boys. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  that  question.  I  ask  you,  assuming  that  the 
statements  of  Dr.  Shorb,  Dr.  Toland,  and  other  physicans  are  true 
with  reference  to  the  diseases  and  influences  upon  our  boys  by  Chinese 
prostitution,  whether,  in  your  opinion,  that  has  been  counterbalanced 
by  the  moral  good  and  Christian  good  that  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  effort  of  Christian  gentlemen  here  for  the  conversion  of  Chinese  ? — 
A.  I  think  we  hold  that  we  are  not  called  upon  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  Answer  the  question  as  nearly  as  you  can.  If  you 
cannot  answer  it,  you  can  say  so. 

The  Witness.  Senator,  I  am  unable  to  answer  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pixley.)  Then  I  will  put  it  a  little  wider.  Taking  the  in- 
fluence upon  our  boys,  the  rising  generation,  in  their  morals,  bv  Chinese 
prostitution,  by  Chinese  gamblers,  Chinese  tan  and  lottery  people  and 
opium-eaters,  in  your  opinion  has  the  good  counterbalanced  the  evil 
from  our  boys'  contact  with  all  those  classes  ? — A.  I  know  of  no  one  to 
strike  such  balances. 

Q.  There  are  three  denominations  in  China,  I  think  you  have  stated, 
Buddhists,  Tauists,  and  the  followers  of  Confucius.  Do  tbey  all  con- 
form to  the  same  general  customs  of  life  in  outward  observance  ? — A. 
They  have  mauy  of  the  same  customs.    The  every-day  life  is  the  same. 

Q.  Do  they  dress  in  the  same  general  way? — A.  They  dress  in  the 
same  general  way,  except  their  priests. 

Q.  Is  it  their  rule  to  wear  the  queue? — A.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I 
think  that  some  priests  of  one  class  do  not  wear  the  queue;  the  people 
in  general  wear  the  queue. 

Q.  What  is  that  queue  ?  Is  it  a  symbol  of  anything? — A.  It  is  not 
a  symbol  of  anything  religious.  It  is  a  national  symbol.  It  is  what 
our  Star-Spangled  Banner  is. 

Q.  Is  it  a  symbol  connected  at  all  with  their  superstitions? — A.  I 
thiuk  not. 

Q.  Does  it  affect  their  status  in  society  to  lose  it,  as  you  under- 
stand ? — A.  They  are  looked  upon  as  having  renounced  their  nation- 
ality. 

Q.  If  they  cut  it  off  ?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Then  it  is  rather  a  badge  of  respectability  ? — A.  It  is  a  badge  of 
respectability.  Originally,  six  hundred  years  ago,  when  it  was  first  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  Tartar  dynasty,  it  was  a  badge  of  subjection 
and  disgrace ;  but  when  it  was  found  that  in  all  political  matters  those 
who  wore  the  queue  received  the  greatest  favor,  it  came  to  be  looked 
upon  with  much  respect. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Loomis,  Mr.  Butter- 
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field,  and  others  who  liave  -written  upon  Chinese  matters,  that  there  ig 
connected  with  the  queue  a  superstitions  belief  that  if  deprived  of  it 
at  the  time  of  their  death  they  do  not  reach  the  celestial  kingdom  ? — A. 
I  do  not  know  it.     It  may  be  so. 

Q.  And  that  it  is  as  well  a  badgeof  nationality  and  respectability  as  a 
badge  of  their  religion,  connected  incidentally   with  their  religious  be- 
lief 1     You  have  read  Mr.  Loomis's  work  ? — A.  I  have  never  read  Mr. 
<  Loomis's  translation  of  the  Chinese  classics. 

Q.  Of  the  two  hundred  ami  forty-six  Chinese  who  have  been  admit- 
ted to  the  communion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  other  Chris- 
tian denominations,  did  you  ever  know  one  of  them  to  cut  oil'  his 
■nene  ". — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  Only  one  that  I  now  recall. 

Q.  Only  one  out  of  two  hundred  and  forty-six  ! — A.  I  recall  another. 

Q.  That  is  two.  Then  you  recall  two  Chinese  of  your  converts  who 
have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  this  badge  ? — A.  It  has  not  been  required 
of  them.     We  have  taught  them  that  it  is  not  necessary. 

Q.  If  it  had  been  required  of  them  do  you  think  they  would  have 
done  it ! — A.  I  suppose  that  every  one  would  have  cut  itoff  in  that 
base. 

Q.  You  gave  an  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  inhibition  of  Chinese 
immigration  here  upon  the  capital  of  the  country.  Are  you  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  an  expert  and  a  good  judge  of  the  inllueuce  of  Chinese  labor 
upon  the  capital  of  our  State  ?— A.  Only  as  I  come  in  contact  with 
capitalists  and  others  in  traveling  over  the  State,  and  in  my  daily  in- 
tercourse. 

Q.  You  are  engaged  in  no  other  industry  than  the  industry  of  relig- 
ion, are  you  1  Yon  are  not  engaged  in  any  material  industry  ? — A.  I 
trust  that  religion  extends  through  all  my  industries,  and  I  am  engaged 
in  a  variety  of  things. 

Q.  I  will  ask  whether  your  testimony  here  has  not  been  colored,  prop- 
erly so,  by  your  idea  of  the  superior  importance  of  availing  yourself  of 
this  opportunity  to  Christianize  the  Chinese!  Is  not  that  a  controlling 
element  of  your  opinion  and  judgment? — A.  I  think  it  is  not  controlled 
any  more  in  that  way  than  a  politician's  opinion  would  be  controlled  by 
an  opportunity  to  gain  favor  with  some  by  taking  a  certain  position. 

Q.  Is  it  as  much,  do  you  think  ? — A.  I  hope  not  as  much  as  I  think  a 
politician's  opinion  would  be  controlled  by  such  a  motive. 

Q.  I  hope  I  do  not  misunderstand  you.  Do  you  say  that  you  do  not 
take  more  interest  in  the  saving  of  the  souls  of  the  heathen  than  the 
politicians  take  in  getting  their  votes? — A.  I  think  that  we  regard  the 
saving  of  souls  as  the  work  in  which  men  ought  to  be  interested  above 
all  others. 

Q.  And  you  are  interested  in  it  above  all  other  things  ! — A.  I  hope 
so. 

Q.  Then  the  importance  of  the  Chinese  question  from  that  stand-point 
of  observation  controls  your  judgment  in  reference  to  all  these  lesser 
and  more  unimportant  questions,  such  as  the  material  progress  of  the 
State  ?—  A.  Not  that  I  know  of,  only  as  such  things  rather  unconsciously 
control,  if  opinions  are  so  controlled. 

Q.  'Which  do  you  regard  as  the  superior  religion,  that  represented  by 
the  Chinese,  or  that  represented  by  the  gospel-teachings  of  Christ  ? — A. 
The  latter. 

Q.  And  ^vhy? — A.  I  believe  it  elevates  man  more  and  is  the  only  sav- 
ing religion. 
41  c  I 
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Q.  Which  do  you  think  the  superior  civilization,  that  of  China,  or  that 
of  our  race  ? — A.  Christian  civilization  ;  that  of  our  race. 

Q.  Then  which,  do  you  think,  is  best  for  the  future  welfare  of  the 
couutry,  that  it  should  be  settled  by  an  immigration  from  Asia,  or*  by 
an  immigration  from  New  England,  from  the  East,  and  from  Europe? — 
A.  An  immigration  from  New  England  would  be  already  assimilated  in 
part,  both  religiously  and  politically,  and  therefore  it  would  be  superior 
in  the  immediate  future  to  an  immigration  from  Asia. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Chinese  can  become  assimilated  to  our  people  in 
time,  in  point  of  all  other  civilizations,  religion,  language,  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  habits  of  thought  % — A.  I  think  they  will  assimilate  as  readily 
as  some  of  the  elements  now  undergoing  assimilation. 

Q.  What  elements  do  you  refer  to  1 — A.  I  refer  to  an  element  in  the 
midst  of  which  I  was  about  ten  days  ago  in  a  belt  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains,  extending  from  the  Mariposa  Big  Trees  southward  some 
miles.  It  is  a  belt  of  territory  some  forty  miles  long  by  twenty  wide, 
in  which  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  white  men  are  living  with 
Digger  squaws,and  by  those  squaws  they  have  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren. 

Q.  That  is  about  the  way  you  think  that  they  will  assimilate  with  our 
country  1 — A.  I  think  that  they  will  assimilate  better. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  about  the  kind  of  civilization  they  represent  1 — 
A.  I  think  the  first  generation  of  the  virtuous  Chinese  women  would 
probably  be  superior  largely  to  that,  on  account  of  the  superior  intel- 
lectual capacity  of  the  Chinese  over  the  Indian. 

Q.  Do  you  bring  that  particular  incident,  a  class  of  people  living  there, 
as  you  say,  in  connection  with  squaws,  as  representing  a  fair  average 
of  our  eastern  immigration  to  this  country  \ — A.  That  does  not  come 
from  immigration.    Those  people  are  already  here. 

Q.  I  understand  that,  but  do  they  represent  in  their  standard  of 
morals  any  other  class  of  whites  that  comes  to  California  ? — A.  I  think 
not. 

Q.  Then  in  looking  to  the  future  and  what  you  know  of  the  ability  of 
the  Chinese  to  assimilate  and  become  homogeneous  with  us,  and  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  our  government,  and  their  adaptations  of  our  manners 
and  assimilation  of  our  mode  and  form  of  thought,  which  do  you  think 
is  a  desirable  immigration  for  California,  Asiatic  or  Eastern  ? — A.  If 
California  could  have  such  immigration  as  we  need  for  the  development 
of  our  resources,  if  that  immigration  could  be  confined  to  the  New  Eng- 
land States ;  or  if  we  could  pick  not  only  from  classes,  but  pick  out  of 
the  classes  of  European  immigrants,  I  think  we  could  obtain  a  better 
immigration  from  that  source. 

Q.  Suppose  we  could  have  no  immigration  from  any  place  in  the  world 
except  China,  would  you  still  favor  Chinese  immigration  to  this  coast  in 
unrestricted  numbers "? — A.  I  would,  in  unrestricted  numbers,  because  I 
do  not  believe  they  could  come  to  us  in  such  vast  numbers. 

Q.  Then  if  we  could  not  get  immigration  from  anywhere  else  would 
you  give  up  this  coast  to  the  Chinese  ? — A.  If  there  was  immigration 
from  any  other  source  I  would  also  favor  Chinese  immigration. 

Q.  That  is,  you  are  in  favor  of  unrestricted  immigration  %— A.  I  am 
in  favor  of  unrestricted  immigration  at  present. 

Q.  If  you  could  convert  none  of  these  Chinese,  would  you  still  be  in 
favor  of  their  being  brought  here  % — A..  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  possible 
supposition. 

Q.  But  if  it  should  so  happen  % — A.  I  do  not  think  it  could  so  hap- 
pen. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  the  age  of  miracles  has  passed  ?  They  might  have 
their  hearts  hardened  like  Pharaoh's  heart. — A.  I  think  this  is  ;i  dis- 
pensation of  the  Spirit  when  Chinamen  like  other  people  may  be  con- 
verted. 

Q.  You  saw  a  Chinaman  abused  by  a  railroad  official! — A.  Not  by  a 
railroad  official,  but  by  an  employe*  of  the  Pacific  Transfer  Company. 

Artiiuk  B.  Stout  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Question.  "What  is  your  business  ? — Answer.  I  am  a  physician. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  this  State  \ — A.  Since  Februai  . 
1849. 

Q.  Ilave  you  practiced  your  profession  from  that  time  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  held  any  office  under  the  State  connected  with  that  pro- 
fession ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  now  a  member  of  the  State  board  of 
health.  I  have  had  no  other  official  appointment,  although  1  have 
been  in  the  public  hospitals  as  physician. 

Q.  Where  have  you  resided  ? — A.  In  San  Francisco,  constantly. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  city  ? — A.  A  great  portion  of  the  time  in 
Washington  street.  I  first  resided  on  Pacific  street,  where  I  had  the 
first  hospital,  I  thiuk,  that  could  be  called  a  hospital,  a  private  hospital, 
in  the  city.  Since  then  I  have  lived  on  Howard  street,  and  now  my  res- 
idence is  JNo.  SOS  Pioneer  Hall,  Montgomery  street. 

Q.  How  near  was  your  office  and  residence  to  what  is  known  as  the 
Chinese  quarter  f — A.  Right  in  the  midst  of  it. 

Q.  You  built  there  before  the  Chinese  came  to  that  quarter  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  continued  to  reside  there  after  they  came  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
I  was  among  the  last  to  leave. 

Q.  What  opportunity  have  you  had  to  observe  their  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  habits ? — A.  I  have  had  a  number  of  them  as  patients.  I 
have  seen  them  constantly  around  me.  My  property  is  now  leased  by 
them,  and  consequently  I  come  in  contact  with  them  as  landlord  ana 
tenant,  as  physician  and  patient,  and  as  a  general  observer  of  people 
as  I  meet  them. 

Q.  What  is  their  moral  and  physical  condition? — A.  I  will  endeavor 
to  speak  first  of  their  physical  condition;  probably  I  understand  it  bel- 
ter. As  men  they  are  of  small  stature  and  not  muscular,  but  the  mus- 
cle that  they  have  is  very  vigorous.  They  are  witty,  quick,  and  strong 
for  their  development.  They  are  what  we  would  call  light-weight  men, 
and  consequently,  as  light-weight  men,  they  are  capable  of  great  indus- 
try and  have  a  capacity  for  labor  which  is  remarkable.  Their  health, 
as  a  general  thing  among  similar  classes  in  similar  conditions,  is  better 
than  that  of  the  whites,  because  the  frugality  of  their  lives  exposes 
them  less  to  diseases  than  parties  who  are  subjected  to  various  ex- 
cesses. 

Q.  When  did  you  move  away  from  that  quarter? — A.  I  left  that  quar- 
ter rather  contrary  to  my  wish.  I  had  repaired  it  and  put  it  in  order, 
supposing  that  I  should  continually  reside  in  the  same  place.  I  was 
one  day  accosted  by  a  broker  who  asked  me  to  sell  and  to  sell  to  the 
Chinese.  1  declined.  I  told  him  1  did  not  wish  to  leave,  and  that  I  was 
rather  averse  to  selling. 

Q.  I  merely  want  to  get  at  the  date  you  left  that  quarter.  — A.  About 
six  years  ago. 
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Q.  Up  to  that  time  you  were  in  close  proximity  to  the  Chinese  1 — A. 
Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Previous  to  that  time  what  number  of  buildings  had  been  de- 
stroyed in  those  six  blocks  by  fire  ? — A.  Previous  to  that  time,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  portion  on  Stockton  street,  you  know  that  it  was 
all  destroyed  in  the  general  fire  of  1849. 

Q.  That  was  a  general  conflagration  of  the  city  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  fires  originating  in  that  quarter  have  destroyed  buildings'? — 
A.  None.    There  have  been  no  fires  of  any  consequence  there. 

Q.  Is  it  possible,  in  your  opinion,  for  fire  to  get  under  much  headway 
in  that  quarter  ? — A.  It  is  possible. 

Q.  Is  it  probable  %  Is  it  very  likely  1 — A.  It  is  not  probable.  Although 
they  are  accused  of  great  carelessness  in  the  use  of  fire,  and  sometimes 
place  their  culinary  fires  in  what  looks  to  be  a  very  careless  and  dirty 
manner,  this  is  guarded  by  the  fact  that  they  are  excessively  economi- 
cal with  their  fuel.  They  rather  make  smoke  than  fire,  and  they  watch 
it  incessantly  in  order  to  save  what  little  balance  of  fuel  may  be  left 
after  their  culinary  operations  are  finished.  I  think  they  take  more  care 
of  their  fire  in  fact  than  those  who  have  better  opportunities — stoves, 
grates,  and  such  other  apparatus. 

Q.  As  a\natter  of  fact,  then,  you  know  of  no  fire  originating  in  that 
quarter  which  has  destroyed  any  buildings  % — A.  1  do  not  think  at  the 
moment  of  any. 

Q.  Tou  have  lived  right  in  their  immediate  proximity  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
There  was  a  fire  in  my  own  building  not  six  months  ago,  but  it  was  im- 
mediately stopped. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  do  the  number  and  the  destructiveness  of  fires  in  the  Chi- 
nese quarter  compare  with  the  rest  of  the  city  ? — A.  I  think  less  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  city.  I  think  there  have  been  very  few  fires  that 
originated  in  the  Chinese  quarter. 

Mr.  Pixley.  I  think  that  is  true.  I  think  such  a  multitude  of  people 
there  prevents  the  fire  from  spreading. 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  fire  cannot  get  under  headway  because  there  are 
so  many  people  there  to  put  out  the  fire. 

The  Witness.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Durkee  was  positively  defec- 
tive. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  During  your  residence  there  have  you  known  of  any  disease,  any 
pestilence  originating  and  spreading  in  there,  or  spreading  from  there  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  none. 

Q.  The  Chinese  live  in  that  quarter  very  closely,  do  they  not  % — A. 
Quite  closely,  sometimes. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  you  account  for  the  fact  that  under  those  circum- 
stances they  are  apparently  so  healthy  1 — A.  Their  frugal  life  gives  them 
more  immunity  from  disease.  They  eat  only  what  is  necessary  to  live 
upon.  They  eat  to  live  and  do  not  live  to  eat.  They  are  clean  in  their 
habits,  and  they  drink  no  whisky.  I  ha^e  never  seen  a  drunken  China- 
man in  my  life.  They  consequently  obtain  a  better  resisting  power  to 
the  attack  of  disease. 

Q.  What  is  their  habit  in  regard  to  ablutions  ?— A.  They  constantly 
wash  themselves. 

Q.  The  whole  person,  or  only  the  face  and  hands  ? — A.  My  observa- 
tion of  the  men  is  that  they  keep  themselves  clean.  Their  clothes  are 
clean.    As  mechanics  or  as  workmen  they  keep  themselves  very  clean. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  You  speak  of  their  persons? — A.  Yes,  sir.     It  is  not  my  object 
here  to  make  any  comparisons  with  others.    I  am  speaking  of  Chinese 
and  not  of  other  nationalities  at  all. 

Q.  What  are  their  habits  in  making  their  ablutions?  Do  they  wash 
the  whole  person  or  only  the  hands  and  face  ? — A.  That  I  cannot  stat  • 
positively,  but  I  know  that  they  use  a  great  deal  of  water  for  ablu- 
tions, a  great  deal  more  for  ablutious  than  for  cooking  purposes  per- 
haps :  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  that  matter.  The  women  are  gen- 
erally cleaner  than  the  same  kind  of  women  of  other  localities  and  of 
other  races. 

Q.  What  is  the  comparative  mortality  among  the  Chinese  and  the 
whites  of  this  city,  the  death-rate? — A.  The  death-rate  is  greater 
among  the  whites  than  among  the  Chinese. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  Excluding  infants,  is  thedeath-rate  greater  among  white  adults  I — 
A.  I  have  made  no  close  estimate,  but  we  cannot  exclude  them.  I  take 
it  just  as  it  happens  here  without  regard  to  whether  they  are  male  or  fe- 
male, child  or  adult.  The  number  of  Chinese  children  here  is  very 
small  comparatively,  but  the  children  are  healthy.  I  have  not  seen  a 
cash  of  diphtheria  nor  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  among  their  children.  I 
have  seen  typhoid  fever  among  adults. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  the  comparative  mortality  among  adult  Chinamen  and 
adult  white  people  ? — A.  The  amount  is  greater  with  adult  white  people. 

Q.  Have  they  had  epidemics  in  the  Chinese  quarter? — A.  No,  sir; 
The  small-pox  has  been  among  them,  as  it  has  been  among  others,  but 
I  think  there  has  been  less  small-pox  among  them — I  mean  the  ratio  of 
population  allowed — than  with  the  whites.  When  you  come  to  take  up 
the  question  of  small-pox,  I  think  I  can  exonerate  the  Chinese  from 
the  charges  alleged  against  them  of  having  introduced  it. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Give  the  commission  your  views  upon  that  subject  now. — A.  The 
general  cry  has  been,  and  it  is  believed  by  a  great  many,  that  we  owe 
the  small-pox  here  to  the  Chinese.  It  is  true  that  a  few  cases  occurred 
even  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Colorado.  1  have  even  been  told 
that  there  were  no  cases  on  the  Colorado.  The  true  source  of  small 
pox  is  threefold.  One  source  is  from  Southern  California,  where  it  has 
prevailed  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  has  swept  northward,  going  through 
San  Francisco  and  other  portions  of  the  State.  Then,  I  say  a  small 
ratio,  and  least  of  all,  has  come  from  China ;  but  the  small-pox  prevailed 
to  a  very  serious  extent  long  before  any  Chinamen  came  here.  In  the 
very  early  years  I  recollect  sending  vaccine  to  Washington  Territory  to 
the  Indian  agent  there  to  vaccinate  a  tribe  of  Indians  about  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  small-pox.  In  our  own  city  the  small-pox  is  very  much 
a  disease  emanating  from  effluvias  and  corrupting  circumstances  of  the 
atmosphere,  epidemic  influences,  if  you  like,  of  a  peculiar  kind,  of 
which  we  are  the  authors  ourselves.  We  manufacture  it,  if  I  may  use 
such  a  word  ;  we  make  our  own  small-pox.  It  is  engendered  here ;  it 
arrives  from  Southern  California ;  and  last  and  least  it  has  come  with 
vessels  from  China. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  in  reference  to  the  Chinese  lep- 
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rosy  ? — A.  I  think  that  the  hue  and  cry  made  about  it  is  a  farce.  Lep- 
rosy is  a  disease  of  very  ancient  origin.  It  had  its  existence  under  cer- 
tain peculiar  circumstances  of  eastern  and  East  European  nations.  It 
has  come  from  Europe  when  it  has  come  here,  and  that  is  exceedingly 
rare,  if  at  all.  It  is  a  disease  that  is  rather  passing  away.  It  is  a  dis- 
ease of  a  past  epoch,  which  can  never  return  again,  owing  to  the  differ- 
ent cianges  of  civilization  and  of  life  that  have  occurred.  Leprosy  will 
probably  never  exist  again.  It  exists  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where 
it  does  not  extend,  partly  because  it  is  quarantined.  It  is  considered 
an  incurable  disease.  I  consider  it  a  curable  disease  under  the  improved 
modes  of  cure  that  we  possess.  I  have  no  idea  of  its  contagiousness  by 
quick  contagion,  as,  for  instance,  if  you  were  to  manipulate  a  person 
covered  with  leprosy,  you  would  not  take  the  leprosy ;  although  if  you 
manipulated  a  person  with  small-pox  you  might  take  the  small-pox.  It 
is  communicable,  we  may  say,  by  slow  degrees.  If  you  were  to  sleep 
with  a  man  for  six  months  or  a  year,  be  in  close  contact,  get  the  scurf 
from  the  skin  upon  you,  and  breathe  his  breath  for  a  long  time,  very 
likely  then  you  might  catch  the  leprosy;  but  it  is  one  of  those  chronic 
diseases  which,  although  in  that  way  contagious,  need  excite  no  fear ; 
and  it  is  not  near  as  horrible  as  other  diseases  of  the  skin  that  we  have, 
such  as  psoriasis  and  phthosis,  two  diseases  which  are  certainly  more  dis- 
gusting and  disagreeable  than  the  leprosy.  I  have  seen  the  leprosy  in 
the  north  of  Italy.  If  you  exclude  a  people  because  a  few  cases  of  lep- 
rosy have  occurred  among  them,  you  would  exclude  the  Italians,  be- 
cause in  Lombardy  it  is  a  recognized  disease,  which  prevails  there  all 
the  time. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  colony  of  lepers  in  Canada,  or  some  of  the  British 
dominions  ? — A.  'That  I  do  not  recollect.  Consequently,  I  say  that  the 
cry  against  the  Chinese,  as  being  lepers,  is  an  utter  farce,  an  exaggera- 
tion.    Other  nations  have  the  leprosy. 

Q.  Did  not  the  medical  faculty  here,  officially  or  otherwise,  two  years 
ago,  investigate  the  leprosy  question,  and  decide  that  it  was  not  lep- 
rosy ? — A.  They  never  have  solemnly  said  that  it  was  not  leprosy.  I 
did  not  investigate  it.    It  was  investigated  a  good  deal  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  Chinese  hospitals  here? — A.  I  have  been 
once  or  twice  called  in  a  hospital  upon  Clay  street,  which  I  think  does 
not  now  exist.  Their  mode  of  living  being  different,  it  makes  their 
hospitals  appear  very  different  from  ours.  They  have  no  beds  ;  they 
lay  the  sick  on  mats  on  the  floor.  The  floors  are  kept  clean,  and  the 
mats  are  changed  and  kept  clean.  In  some  cases  they  are  not  changed ; 
they  are  liable  to  gross  negligence,  the  same  as  often  occurs  in  our  own 
hospitals.  The  European  hospitals,  only  a  few  years  ago,  were  just  as 
much  places  of  carelessness  and  reckless  inhumanity  as  are  theirs.  I  visit- 
ed the  hospital  last  Sunday.  I  was  taken  there  by  a  Chinaman  who  speaks 
English  well.  I  find  it  is  the  hospital  now,  the  land  for  which  was  do- 
nated by  the  city  to  the  Chinese  before,  I  think,  we  had  any.  hospital  of 
our  own.  Eeally,  I  think,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  the  Chinese  hos- 
pital was  among  the  first  founded  here.  The  city  donated  the  land  to  a 
Chinaman,  who  was  considered  a  man  of  influence.  I  think  he  belonged 
to  the  Hong-Wo  society.  They  gave  him  the  choice  of  a  lot,  and  he 
selected  one  upon  Union  street.  That  place  is  now  in  a  pitiable  condi- 
tion; it  is  very  disgusting;  because  the  Hong-Wo  society  have  carried 
their  Joss  temple  to  Pine  street.  I  found  five  sick  there ;  no  cases  of 
small-pox.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  building  I  found  a  large  ward  hav- 
ing no  furniture,  as  I  say  is  their  custom,  but  a  very  white  clean  floor. 
If  they  have  no  bed,  they  need  no  table ;  if  they  have  no  table,  they 
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need  no  chairs  ;  consequently  the  economy  of  all  furniture  among  them 
is  very  great.  The  room  was  large  and  was  perfectly  well  ventilated, 
and  there  was  one  sick  man  in  it,  while  there  were  four  below.  I  asked 
them  why  they  did  not  bring  the  other  men  up  to  that  room,  and  take 
them  out  of  the  smoke  and  uncomfortable  condition  they  were  in  below. 
The  reply  was,  u  We  do  not  dare  to  do  that,  for  the  boys  pelt  the  room; 
they  throw  stones  through  the  windows,  so  that  it  is  not  safe ;  and  our 
Chinese  doctor  does  not  like  to  go  up  more  staircases  than  he  can  help.'1 
Yet  it  was  a  fine  large  clean  ward,  well  ventilated. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Have  the  Chinese  a  system  of  medicine  of  their  own  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  they  have.    They  use  remedies  of  their  own. 

Q.  They  have  professional  physicians,  men  who  make  that  their  busi- 
ness?— A.  Yes,  sir;  men  who  devote  themselves  to  that  business,  Chi- 
nese physicians. 

Q.  Are  they  educated  in  anatomy  and  physiology  ? — A.  I  think  but 
very  little.  In  fact  I  saw  one  man  there  who  had  received  a  fractured 
ankle,  and  certainly,  under  the  treatment  he  was  undergoing,  the  man 
was  doomed  either  to  lose  his  leg  or  his  life. 

Q.  Have  they  any  knowledge  of  surgery  ¥ — A.  Very  little.  The 
Chinese  resist  surgery.  They  dislike  surgical  operations,  and  would  al- 
most rather  die  than  undergo  them. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 
Q.  Amputation  ? — A.  Surgical  operations  of  any  kind.     I  have  per- 
formed a  number  of  surgical  operations  upon  them ;  but  they  always 
recoil  before  it  to  a  greater  degree  than  other  people. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Are  these  hospitals  that  you  speak  of  established  by  the  Chinese? — 
A.  1  think  this  is  the  only  one  they  have  now.  They  applied  to  me 
some  months  ago  to  inquire  if  I  could  not  obtain  for  them  a  lot  from  the 
city  to  build  a  hospital  upon.  They  desired  very  much  to  establish  a 
general  hospital  and  also  a  small-pox  hospital  for  their  own  people,  the 
same  as  the  French  and  the  Germans  have  their  hospitals.  I  have  been 
solicitous  to  carry  out  the  plan  ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  I  have  not 
been  able  to  do  so.  I  am  sure  they  desire  it,  aud  are  willing  to  pay  lib- 
erally and  freely  to  establish  a  hospital  and  have  it  partly  under  our 
care  aud  partly  under  the  care  of  their  own  physicians. 

Q.  Do  they  treat  small-pox  successfully  or  not  ? — A.  I  cannot  say.  I 
have  not  seen  cases  of  their  treatment. 

Q.  With  what  degree  of  tenderness  do  they  treat  their  sick  ?  How 
are  they  distinguished  iu  that  respect? — A.  That  is  very  variable.  In 
the  first  place  the  societies  always  receive  the  immigrants  who  are  des- 
titute upon  the  arrival  of  vessels.  For  a  week  or  a  couple  of  weeks 
they  are  put  into  some  bouse,  usually  the  Joss-house.  They  receive 
quite  a  number  iu  this  way ;  for  iustance,  on  Pine  street,  where  there 
are  very  clean  rooms,  and  they  have  a  large  kitchen  there  to  cook  for 
them  until  they  can  be  provided  for.  The  tenderness  of  those  who  know 
one  another  is  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  people.  They  would  give 
the  utmost  care;  but  as  up  there,  if  some  of  the  friends  will  come  and 
pay,  they  will  get  pretty  good  care,  or  else  they  will  be  very  much  neg- 
lected. That  is  a  good  deal,  I  think,  as  it  is  with  other  people;  some 
get  more  care  than  they  need  and  others  get  no  care  at  all.  I  think 
they  are  humane.    I  presume  that  will  cover  the  question. 
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Q.  Do  they  differ  from  white  people  in  their  care  of  the  sick  ? — A.  I 
think  they  desire  to  take  care  of  their  sick  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  instances  of  Chinamen  having  been  put  out  on 
the  street  by  Chinamen  to  die  % — A.  I  have  never  seen  such  an  instance. 
I  have  heard  of  them.  In  one  of  my  tenements  where  I  live  on  Washing- 
ton street  a  man  was  laid  iu  the  cottage  to  die ;  nothing  was  to  be  done 
for  him.  I  was  told  he  was  there,  and  I  was  anxious  to  try  and  serve 
him.  I  found  him  laid  on  a  pallet,  with  water,  oranges,  &c,  around  him, 
but  nothing  more.  They  would  come  toward  night  and,  perhaps,  re- 
new those  things,  but  that  was  all  they  would  do.  But  he  was  clean, 
neat,  and  so  far  as  that  goes  respect  was  shown  him. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  leasing  them  your  property  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  their  character  as  tenants  ? — A.  Excellent.  They  are  bet- 
ter than  those  I  have  had  to  deal  with  otherwise.  Before  I  leased  my 
property  to  the  Chinese,  in  consequence  of  the  locality  I  could  get  only 
very  inferior  tenants,  many  of  whom  would  cheat  me  out  of  my  rent, 
and  others  would  abase  the  property,  and  others  would  be  incessantly 
requiring  change  and  alterations.  The  present  tenants  have  paid  a  bet- 
ter price  punctually,  and  very  much  more  to  my  satisfaction.  There 
has  been  no  swearing,  no  noise,  no  trouble,  no  riotous  conduct  about  the 
premises.  Since  the  mayoralty  now  has  assailed  them  so  severely  in 
regard  to  the  cubic-air  law,  and  in  regard  to  prostitution,  my  house  has 
become  nearly  empty.  The  conduct  of  the  police  was  very  severe  upon 
them,  aud  in  some  cases  exceedingly  unjust.  It  compelled  me,  however, 
to  alter  my  building  at  an  expense  of  two  or  three  thousand  dollars,  and 
although  my  tenant  is  a  lessee  for  a  long  time  and  could  not  rent  his 
rooms,  he  goes  on  and  pays  his  rent,  and  he  says  "  A  better  day  will 
come.    I  am  sure  it  will  be  all  right." 

Q.  They  pay  their  rents  promptly  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  does  the  squalor  and  filth  of  the  Chinese  quarter  compare  with 
other  parts  of  the  city,  or,  in  other  words,  is  the  filth  and  squalor  of  the 
Chinese  quarter  greater  than  that  of  some  other  parts  of  the  city? — A. 
The  squalor  of  the  Chinese  quarter  is  not  much  greater  than  that  which 
exists  in  other  parts  of  the  city  from  other  people.  Of  course  their 
quarter  is  disagreeable,  because  it  is  perhaps  more  densely  populated, 
but  there  is  less  care  taken  of  it.  If  ample  care  were  given  by  the  city 
authorities  toward  the  drainage  and  the  cleaning,  I  do  not  think  they 
would  be  much  inferior  to  the  squalor,  for  instance,  such  as  I  saw  nearly 
at  the  summit  of  Telegraph  Hill  a  day  or  two  ago.  I  was  called  to  see 
a  sick  child  up  there,  and  the  filth  and  stench  from  want  of  cleanliness 
was  terrible.  I  can  take  you  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  city, 
below  Montgomery  street,  and  show  you  much  more  squalor  in  the 
form  of  neglect,  want  of  drainage,  and  want  of  proper  care,  than  you 
would  find  in  the  Chinese  quarter.  There  has  been  a  great  exaggera- 
tion in  all  those  charges  against  the  Chinese.  At  the  same  time  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say  that  that  quarter  might  not  be  cleaner.  They  would 
be  clean  if  they  were  forced  to  be  so,  and  if  the  city  authorities  did 
their  duty.  If  Senator  Sargent  would  permit  me,  without  thinking 
that  I  would  offend  him,  (certainly  I  hold  him  in  the  highest  respect  lor 
his  genius,)  he  has  surely  been  misinformed  iu  regard  to  some  parts  of 
the  drainage-system  of  the  Chinese  quarter.  In  his  speech  in  Con- 
gress he  declared  that  the  stench  of  certain  quarters  through  which  he 
was  conducted  was  intolerable.  Undoubtedly  it  was,  but  that  was  the 
fault  of  the  sewer  system  and  of  the  city's  drainage  more  than  the 
fault  of  the  Chinese. 
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By  Senator  Sargent: 
Q.  For  instance,  doctor,  1  referred  in  that  speech  to  oases  of  vaults 
irerflowing  the  alleys  thai  l  had  passed  through.    Ina  number  ol 

the  steuch  was  very  overwhelming  .'—A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q,  1  thonghl  that  a  people  who  conld  live  comfortably  among  snoh 

surroundings  were  very  dirty  in  their  habits.  Whal  oritiscism  is  there 
in  that  view  ?  Bow  docs  that  apply  to  yonr  criticism  .' — A.  What  I 
■rasidered  that  you  referred  to  was  rather  in  the  nnder-ground  or 

basement  region  of  the  quarter  which  you  visited. 
Q,  [jet  me  say.  in  regard  to  that,  I  went  down  one,  and  I  think  two 

stories,  if  my  recollection  serves  nie,  under-ground,  where  the  China- 
men were  living,  and  where  one  man  would  be  cooking  over  a  little 
brazier,  two  or  three  would  be  lying  upon  bunks  smoking  opium,  I 
suppose.  I  had  to  stoop,  my  head  striking  the  top  of  the  room,  and  on 
the  floor  were  some  loose  hoards  with  the  oo/.e  coming  up  between  the 
boards.  I  interred  from  that  circumstance,  which  was  not  a  single  case, 
but  a  number  of  them,  that  a  people  were  not.  very  cleanly  in  their 
habits  or  a  desirable  population  who  could  be  contented  in  such 
places.  What  criticism  is  there  upon  that  ? — A.  There  might  be  some  of 
them  who  are  very  unclean,  and  that  may  have  taken  place,  but  that 
was  ehielly  owing  to  a  want  of  authority  either  from  the  health  officer 
■E  the  cit\  authorities,  because  they  could  easily  have  been  made  to  clean 
the  place  and  forced  to  ventilate  it.  They  would  have  complied  cheer- 
fully, and  that  quarter  would  have  been  redeemed. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q  What  is  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  Chinese  quarter  by  the  city  au- 
thorities ?  Is  that  treated  as  carefully  and  as  fully  as  other  parts  of  the 
city  .' — A.  I  have  been  under  the  impression  for  a  long  time  that  it  was, 
but  1  have  since  been  informed  that  most  of  the  garbage  carls,  and  the 
sweeping  of  the  streets  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese,  and  not 
at  the  expeuse  of  the  city ;  that  they  are  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

Q.  That  was  testified  to  here.  Do  the  city  authorities  employ  such 
carts  in  other  parts  of  the  city  i — A.  The  city  authorities  undertake  to 
Hean  the  city  in  other  parts,  and  very  likely  they  may  extend  their  care 
occasionally  through  that'  quarter.  I  see  a  great  deal  of  cleaning 
through  the  Chinese  quarter.  1  see  carts  going  through  there,  and  ex- 
cept early  in  the  morning,  when  they  are  required  to  throw  out  gar- 
bag*',  the  streets  are  quite  clean,  such  as  Pacific  street  and  Jackson 
Erect.  If  you  go  through  there  in  the  morning  it  is  disgusting,  be- 
cause the  garbage  is  thrown  out  in  the  street  and  it  is  very  foul. 

Q.  You  have  lived  in  the  Chinese  quarter  a  good  deal.  What  are 
their  habits  in  regard  to  quietness  and  keeping  the  peace  .'  How  does 
that  quarter  of  the  city  compare  with  other  parts  of  the  city? — A.  Oc- 
casionally the  Chinese  have  a  tight  or  riot  among  themselves,  and  they 
fight  very  fiercely  when  they  do  tight ;  but  excepting  those  cases,  I  never 
heard  of  any  trouble  there. 

Q.  Are  those  outbreaks  common  or  seldom  ?— A.  They  are  very  rare. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  attack  the  white  people  I — A.  I  never  knew  them  to 
attack  the  white  people.  They  may  occasionally  attack  them  when  they 
are  offended  or  insulted. 

Oj.  1  mean  are  they  the  aggressors  in  troubles  with  white  people  ! — A. 
1  have  never  seen  a  case  in  which  a  Chinaman  was  the  aggressor. 

Q.  On  the  other  hand  are  they  sometimes  assaulted  by  the  whites  ? — 
A.  They  are  much  more  sinned  against  thau  sinuiug.     They  receive  a 
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great  deal  of  crimination,  and  yet  the  occasions  of  recrimination  are 
exceedingly  rare;  yet  it  is  not  because  they  lack  the  courage;  it  is 
because  they  are  overawed  and  prefer  peace.  They  wish  to  live  here 
and  make  their  money  in  peace.  If  they  were  not  so  maltreated,  I  thinkj 
they  would  feel  a  great  regard  for  the  American  people. 

Q.  When  they  are  assaulted  or  cast  upon,  do  they  generally  resist  ? — I 
A.  They  occasionally  resist,  but  they  generally  make  the  best  of  it  and  I 
get  off. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  make  the  bestof  it" — that  they  submit); 
to  it  ? — A.  They  submit  to  it  and  leave.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  casesH 
of  assaults  upon  Chinese.  I  saw  a  couple  of  Chinamen  looking  in  a  1 
window  on  Kearny  street  not  long  ago.  They  were  perfectly  clean,! 
perfectly  quiet,  well  dressed  men,  simply  looking  into  a  window,  and  a 
man  some  18  or  19  years  old,  perfectly  well  dressed,  dressed  like  a  gen-i 
tleman,  stepped  up  and  gave  one  of  them  a  tremendous  blow  in  the  face I] 
and  ran  away. 

Q.  This  occurred  on  the  outside  on  the  street?— A.  Yes,  sir.  A  few| 
days  ago  a  Chinaman  was  carrying  a  load  of  shoes  across  Montgomery! 
street.  A  lot  of  boys,  and  there  were  some  men  among  them,  hooted | 
him  and  tried  to  cut  the  string.  They  succeeded  in  knocking  off  a  shoe.  lj 
The  Chinaman  looked  back,  saw  his  shoe,  but  preferred  not  to  return |j 
for  it.  I  picked  up  the  shoe  and  walked  toward  him  extending  the  shoe  j 
to  him,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  come  back.  Some  persons  called  out  to  ' 
me  to  let  the  shoe  alone.  Presently  when  the  Chinaman  took  courage,  < 
came  back,  and  got  his  shoe,  and  certainly  you  would  not  from  an  edu- 1 
cated  French  gentleman  see  more  courtesy  and  thankfulness  displayed,  j 
He  smiled  and  took  off  his  hat  saying  :  "  I  thank  you,  I  thank  you,'7 
showing  by  that  that  he  had  a  high  degree  of  politeness  in  his  nature,  J 
whether  he  was  a  Chinaman  or  not. 

Q.  Was  the  Chinaman  carrying  new  shoes  1 — A.  Yes,  sir.    The  boys  I 
evidently  tried  to  destroy  the  cordage  of  the  shoes  and  scatter  them  jj 
about,  and  of  course  the  Chinaman  would  have  lost  them.    This  hap- 
pened right  in  Montgomery  street. 

Q.  In  the  day-time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  middle  of  the  day.    I  beg  j 
to  finish  what  I  was  about  to  say  in  regard  to  the  hospital.    This  was  a  I 
neglected  place,  and  at  present  it  is  very  dirty.    They  could  not  put  their  I 
sick  up  in  this  good  room  because  the  hoodlums  from  the  neighborhood  | 
were  constantly  bombarding  it  with  stones.    The  Chinese  told  me  1 1 
would  do  them  a  great  favor  if  I  would  get  some  one  to  go  and  suppress 
a  woman  who  lived  next  door  to  the  hospital,  who  kept  a  hoodlum  boy, 
a  son,  and  a  dog,  and  whenever  a  Chinaman  was  coming  up  to  thishos-  e 
pital,  which  is  in  the  alley,  they  would  be  attacked.    One  of  the  patients  | 
got  up  and  showed  me  where  the  calf  of  his  leg  had  been  bitten  by  the 
dog.    The  Chinaman  who  conducted  me  through  the  hospital  who  knew  i 
the  place,  on  hearing  that,  was  unwilling  to  go  out  of  the  hospital  by 
the  way  he  came  in  and  preferred  to  go  out  by  another  way.    Such  a 
terrorism  exists  over  them  there  that  they  dislike  to  go  in  and  out  their 
own  establishment.    That  hospital  is  now  in  decay,  because  the  society 
has  a  better  house,  a  temple,  on  Pine  street.    The  stones  laid  all  over 
the  building,  and  these  hoodlums  had  broken  the  windows,  and  it  really 
showed  a  state  of  aggression  which  was  terrible,  and  that,  too,  upon  a 
hospital. 

Q.  What  is  the  protection  or  the  care  extended  by  the  police  to  the  I 
Chinamen  !  Do  you  consider  that  they  do  their  duty  in  protecting  the  j 
Chinamen  or  not? — A.  I  have  never  seen  a  policeman  actually  refuse  to 
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do  his  duty.     I  have  seen  tbem  occasionally  use  the  Chinamen  roughly 
unnecessarily.    I  think  that  the  police  do  their  duty. 

Q.  In  protecting  the  Chinamen  from  the  attacks  of  hoodlums?— A. 
I  think  they  do  their  duty,  though  it  is  under  their  oath  of  office  and  as 
a  duty,  and  not  because  they  are  anxious  to  favor  the  Chinamen  at  all. 
I  do  not  think  the  police  as  a  body  are  favorable  to  the  Chinese,  but 
they  perform  their  duty  according  to  their  oath  of  office. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  In  regard  to  syphilis  much  has  been  said  in  connection  with  the 
Chinese.  Can  you  throw  any  light  upon  this  subject? — A.  They  have 
the  disease  like  other  races.  Wherever  masses  of  population  arecrowded 
together  in  a  large  city,  of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  of  disease.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  any  more,  nor  do  I  think  it  is  worse,  among  the  Chinese 
than  that  which  originates  with  other  people.  1  certainly  have  seen 
worse  cases  of  it  among  the  whites  in  New  York,  in  Europe,  and  here 
than  any  cases  I  have  seen  of  syphilis  among  the  Chinese ;  and  1  have 
seen  a  number  of  cases  with  them.  The  disease  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
is  fatal  in  three  days.  In  one  place  that  I  visited  I  saw  a  case  which 
went  through  its  course  and  was  fatal  in  four  days. 

Q.  The  testimony  of  Dr.  Toland  taken  before  the  State  senate  com- 
mittee has  been  referred  to.  What  sort  of  establishment  did  he  keep? 
Was  his  practice  that  of  an  ordinary  family  physician  in  this  city  ?— A. 
He  was  a  physician  in  the  hospitals,  a  surgeon.  His  own  office  is  like 
any  other  physician's,  a  place  where  the  sick  congregate  during  his 
office-hours. 

Q.  Did  he  not  have  a  free  dispensary  there  ?— A.  I  do  not  think  the 
doctor  ever  had  a  free  dispensary. 

Q.  I  mean  did  he  not  have  a  place  there  where  he  gave  advice  free  to 
these  people  2 — A.  Not  that  I  know  of,  to  the  Chinese ;  he  may  have 
done  so. 

Q.  No ;  not  to  the  Chinese,  but  to  anybody  who  chose  to  come  to  his 
office. — A.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  he  ever  kept  a  free  dispensary. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  that  I  use  a  proper  term.  I  mean  a  place  where  he 
received  patients,  consulted  with  them  and  advised  them,  without 
charge. — A.  No  doubt  that  was  his  office  on  Merchant  street.  Of  course, 
like  any  other  physician,  he  would  advise  the  poor  gratuitously,  but  the 
doctor  always  had  his  own  pharmacy  and  dispensed  medicines.  I  do  not 
think  he  dispensed  for  nothing  except  in  cases  of  great  poverty. 

Q.  No  ;  he  charged  for  medicines  but  did  not  charge  anything  for  his 
advice.  Was  that  it? — A.  I  thiuk  he  did  as  others  do  in  that  respect. 
He  graduated  his  scales  to  the  exigency  of  the  case  and  the  purse  of 
the  patient. 

Q.  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  his  experience  would  be  a  fair  illus- 
tration of  the  experience  of  family-physicians  in  San  Francisco. — A.  I 
think  it  would. 

Q.  Do  you  thiuk  that  every  family-physician  has  the  same  number  of 
syphilitic  patients  that  he  speaks  of  having  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  he  spoke  of  haviug.  There  are  specialists  of  that  disease  who 
probably  have  more  than  he. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  in  your  practice  met  with  any  case  of  that  kind 
among  respectable  people,  boys  having  the  syphilis? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Where  from  ?— A.  Where  did  they  get  it  ? 

Q.  Yes.  Dr.  Toland  spoke  of  the  boys  getting  it  from  the  Chinese 
prostitutes. — A.  In  order  to  have  you  understand  the  subject  I  had  bet- 
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ter  make  a  general  statement  in  regard  to  Chinese  prostitutes.  We  see 
them  on  the  street  very  frequently  with  their  hair  beautifully  dressed 
and  showing  great  care ;  and  I  think  they  are  as  cleanly  with  theothei 
parts  of  the  body  as  they  are  with  their  hair.  It  is  their  interest  and 
their  necessity  to  be  so.  Now,  I  will  speak  to  you  as  a  physiologist  on 
that  question.  That  is  one  of  the  strongest  points  that  is  alleged  against! 
the  Chinese.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  considered  as  an  engaged  advocate! 
for  them,  but  I  am  speaking  entirely  independent  of  any  solicitations 
from  any  parties  whatever,  from  any  quarter  whatever.  I  am  entirely^ 
independent  in  my  views,  and  I  will  give  them  to  you  as  a  physiologist 
upon  the  question  of  prostitution.  If  you  have  90,000  Chinamen,  if  yon 
permit  them  to  be  here,  if  they  exist,  tbey  must  have  their  women.  Thatf 
physiological  necessity  of  man  must  be  satisfied  or  crime  must  ensue.  It 
is  amazing,  it  is  astonishing,  such  a  population  of  Chinese  being  in  our 
country,  and  there  being  so  few  women  to  satisfy  that  necessity  of  nature, 
that  so  little  crime  results  from  it.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  there  are| 
4,000  Chinese  prostitutes  in  the  State.  There  are  certainly  not  as  many 
as  that  here.  It  is  also  stated  that  there  are  about  a  thousand  Chinese 
prostitutes  in  San  Francisco.  That  number  is  too  little.  There  should 
be  more.  If  they  could  be  kept  under  proper  restraint  and  proper  clean- 
liness, an  increase  of  their  number  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  Chinese 
population  in  keeping  them  in  the  bounds  of  decency.  It  is  in  vain  with 
any  people,  white,  yellow,  or  black,  when  populations  crowd  into  cities, 
that  there  shall  be  no  prostitution.  It  is  irrepressible ;  it  is  a  neces 
sity.  If  there  is  a  certain  supply  of  women  of  that  character,  the 
family  is  much  more  sacred  and  much  more  pure.  The  statement  about 
the  disease  propagated  among  the  boys  by  Chinese  women  is  nonsense. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Tou  refer  now  to  Dr.  Toland's  statement  H — A.  I  am  giving  my 
own  views. 

Q.  You  say  the  statement  about  it  is  nonsense.  Do  you  refer  to  Dr. 
Toland's  statement  ? — A.  I  am  not  referring  to  Dr.  Toland's  statement 
at  all.  I  forget  what  he  said  upon  that  subject.  I  am  giving  my  own 
view.  I  am  not  spokesman  for  Dr.  Toland  or  anybody  else.  The  hood- 
lums— the  boys — go  among  them,  and  the  white  men — sometimes  sailors, 
sometimes  the  wanderers  of  the  coast — and  the  Spaniards  go  among 
them,  and  they  go  more  to  molest,  to  annoy,  to  disturb  them,  than  to 
use  them  ;  and  when  they  use  them  they  do  not  get  more  malady  than 
by  going  to  other  houses.  When  boys  go  among  them  and  contract 
disease,  they  are  of  that  class  and  of  that  vicious  habit  that  they  would 
go  there  or  somewhere  else.  They  will  be  in  mischief  and  they  will  go 
where  the  mischief  is  worst  in  order  to  get  the  more  gratification  in 
their  dissipation;  and  if  they  contract  their  first  baptism  of  blood  there, 
it  is  perhaps  better  than  if  they  should  contract  it  somewhere  else. 
They  deserve  what  they  get,  and  if  they  get  it  cheaper,  perhaps  it  is 
better  on  that  account.  The  statement  that  the  morality  of  our  white 
boys  is  influenced  by  going  among  the  Chinese  is  a  gross  exaggeration. 
Very  few,  anyhow,  go  among  them  for  that  purpose.  They  can  go  far- 
ther and  fare  better.    They  go  to  molest,  to  annoy  them. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 
Q.  Which  is  it,  the  white  prostitutes  or  the  Chinese  prostitutes,  who 
inflict  the  most  evil,  morally,  upon  our  population  ? — A.  I  do  not  like  to 
make  comparisons.    The  number  of  white  prostitutes,  of  course,  out- 
numbers the  Chinese  very  greatly,  and  the  Chinese  portion  is  but  very 
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seen  by  the  white  population.    There  is  immorality  of  course  when 
ill  excess  is  committed.     I  think  that  the  whites  rather  excel  the  Chi- 
i'or  I  think  that  a  bad  woman  is  worse  than  a  bad  man. 
Q.  I  speak  of  their  influence  upon  virtuous  people. — A.  1  do  not  think 
;he  Chinese  exercise  any  influence  among  the  white  virtuous  people, 

tecanse  they  do  not  go  among  them. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  the  white  prostitutes! — A.  They  exercise  a  very 
rating  influence  upon  them  as  a  matter  of  course.     But  it  is 

nevitable  in  large  cities.  Where  men  art1  unable  to  be  men  of  families, 
.hey  are  nevertheless  subject  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  they  must  go 
among  the  prostitutes. 

Q.  Do  not  the  white  prostitutes  frequent  our  most  fashionable  thor- 
)u«jh  tares;  do  they  not  promenade  in  rich  and  luxurious  attire; 
ind  are  they  not  more  likely  to  have  a  bad  effect  upon  poor  white  girls 

ban  any  Chinese  prostitutes  can  have  ! — A.  I  think  so,  if  there  is  a 
comparison  to  be  made  at  all. 

Q.  And  with  the  virtuous  white  young  men,  which  class  is  it  that 
jeduces  them  from  virtue  and  allegiance  and  sends  them  off  as  defaulters, 
•unning  away  with  a  woman  ? — A.  As  far  as  their  depravity  is  owing 
to  female  influences,  it  is,  of  course,  the  white  prostitute  more  than  it  is 
;he  Chinese  in  this  city  ;  but  I  will  say  this  for  our  city,  that  for  a  city 
of  its  population  as  compared  with  cities  of  the  same  populatiou  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  East,  I  believe  that  we  have  more  immunity  from  diseases 
A  that  class  and  from  prostitution  than  any  of  them. 

Q.  And  from  those  occurrences  ? — A.  And  from  those  occurrences, 
although  we  are  a  seaport  town. 

Q.  As  to  young  men  in  trusty  positions  becoming  defaulters  and  run- 
ning off  with  women,  that  sort  of  thing,  you  think,  occurs  less  here  in 
proportion  than  in  eastern  cities  ? — A.  I  do.  I  think  we  have  a  better 
ity  in  that  respect  than  Boston,  Paris,  Loudon,  or  Eoine  itself. 

Q.  And  a  more  quiet  city  generally,  do  we  not  1 — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Better  police,  better  government,  better  regulated  ? — A.  jSTo,  sir  ; 
[do  not  admire  our  police;  I  do  not  think  it  is  strong  enough;  I  think 
)ur  police  force  is  very  defective,  and  I  will  tell  you  candidly  why :  any  per- 
son now  whose  vocation  keeps  him  away  from  his  home  after  12  o'clock  in 
he  center  of  the  city,  and  who  is  required  after  that  hour  to  walk  home, 
f  he  should  live  at  some  distance,  is  not  secure  of  his  life.  General 
Leonard  was  garroted  a  short  time  ago.  I  have  been  the  subject  of  it 
aiyself  on  ^Montgomery  street.  I  say  that  for  the  want  of  police  strength 
\  man  scarcely  dares  to  go  to  his  own  home  late  at  night  if  it  is  some 
iistauce  from  his  place  of  busiuess. 

Q.  Garroting,  highway  robberies,  riots,  the  rolling  in  drunks,  the 
Slinking  in  saloons  on  the  water-front— are  the  Chinese  here  ever  guilty 
jf  those  classes  of  crimes! — A.  Xot  to  my  knowledge.  I  never  knew 
anything  of  that  kind  among  the  Chinese. 

Q.  Such  classes  as  I  have  enumerated  are  very  common  ? — A.  They 
are  very  common. 

Q.  Roping  in  unsophisticated  strangers? — A.  That  is  very  common. 
[  think  the  Chinese  have  a  great  advantage  over  us  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Who  has  the  advantage  on  the  score  of  drunkenness  '? — A.  I  have 
Qever  seen  a  drunken  Chinaman.  They  drink  some  whisky,  but  mod- 
erately. Their  dissipation  is  rather  in  opium.  They  use  that ;  but  the 
cases  in  which  they  become  maniacal  from  opium  and  lose  their  health 
are  less  frequent. 
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By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  You  mean  in  reference  to  the  police,  that  we  have  not  enough  of  I 
them?  That  is  your  idea? — A.  I  mean  that  we  have  an  insufficient) 
police. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  You  mean  that  it  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes  ? — A.  I  do  not  complain 
of  it  as  far  as  it  goes.  I 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  your  testimony  is  colored  any  by  your  interest  in  ref- 
erence to  your  property ? — A.  I  am  open  to  that  allegation,  but  perhaps 
I  may  show  vanity  if  I  express  my  thought,  that  if  it  would  benefit  my 
country  to  destroy  my  property,  the  country  is  welcome  to  the  property. 
It  has  not  colored  in  the  slightest  my  views  of  the  Chinese  question. 

Q,  The  place  named  Stout's  alley  is  named  from  your  property  ? — A. 
The  name  is  Ross  street.  It  was  once  called  "  Murderers'  alley,"  because 
at  that  time  the  property  was  occupied  more  by  white  prostitutes  than 
by  Chinese ;  and  there  were  murders  committed  there. 

Q.  Is  it  now  occupied  by  Chinese  prostitutes?— A.  It  is  not  now. 

Q.  Has  it  before  been  so  occupied  ? — A.  Quite  extensively. 

Q.  Why  not  now  ? — A.  Because  the  police  have  raided  them  out;  but 
they  have  gone  from  there  to  light  again  somewhere  else,  the  same  as 
if  you  drive  a  fly  from  one  place  it  must  alight  somewhere  else. 

Q.  Is  your  property  occupied  by  Chinese  tenants  ? — A.  By  Chinese 
tenants,  and  the  basements  were  occupied  by  Chinese  prostitutes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  at  one  time  there  were  some  eighteen 
tenements  of  prostitution  there  ? — A.  1  do  not  know  the  number  of  them. 

Q.  The  statement  of  the  number  does  not  surprise  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Nearly  all  those  buildings  through  that  street  were  occupied  by  women. 

Q.  What  extent  of  property  have  you  there  ? — A.  My  lot  is  64  feet  6 
inches  by  137  feet  deep.     One-third  of  it  is  improved  by  buildings. 

Q.  A  three  story  brick  building? — A.  Brick  buildings. 

Q.  What  rent  do  you  get  for  the  whole  of  that  property  per  month  ? 
— A.  1  do  not  think  it  is  necessary;  and  I  did  not  come  here  to  expose 
my  financial  affairs.    I  only  came  to  give  information. 

Q.  Do  you  get  large  rents? — A.  I  get  much  better  rent  from  them, 
and  it  is  more  promptly  paid,  than  from  white  tenants.  I  never  hear 
riotous  conduct  among  them,  and  never  hear  them  swear. 

Q.  Have  you  property  in  other  portions  of  the  town  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  all  you  have  is  invested  in  the  Chinese  quarter,  from  which 
you  get  handsome  rents? — A.  That  is  all  the  real  estate  I  have  in  the 
city. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  State  board  of  health  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  or  read  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Meares,  health-officer  of 
this  city  ? — A.  I  am  a  member  of  the  State  board  of  health,  and  he  is 
of  this  city. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  his  statement  ? — A.  I  read  his  statement. 

Q.  Do  you  concur  with  him? — A.  No;  I  think  the  doctor  is  under  the 
influence  of  prejudice  against  the  Chinese.  While  I  consider  him  a  man 
of  veracity  and  probity  to  the  highest  degree,  I  yet  think  he  has  exag- 
gerated his  dislike  to  the  Chinese.  I  dare  say  he  fumigated  my  house, 
and  it  was  done  immediately  after  the  house  had  been  thoroughly 
repaired,  and  the  drainage  corrected,  and  put  in  excellent  condition. 
Having  had  prostitutes  in  the  house,  I  determined,  inasmuch  as  the 
police  had  raided  them  out,  not  to  have  them  any  more,  because  I  am 
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no  more  an  advocate  of  any  impropriety  than  any  other  man.  I  had 
tbe  lower  part  of  the  building  converted  into  stores.  The  terror  or  fear 
of  Chinese  that  they  are  going  to  be  punished  is  such  that  it  prevents 
my  lessee  from  even  lettiug  the  stores,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three.  Seven  stores  are  still  unlet,  in  consequence  of  the  fear  the  Chi- 
nese are  under  of  being  punished. 

Q.  Then  this  agitation  of  the  Chinese  question  is  somewhat  prejudi- 
cial to  your  interest  as  a  laudlord  in  the  Chinese  quarter? — A.  It  in- 
jures me  very  much.  I  was  about  to  say  that  I  had  not  objected  to  the 
fumigation,  nor  would  I  object  to  auy  act  which  is  considered  a  police 
act  of  the  city.  I  would  ratber  assist  them,  to  my  own  disadvantage, 
than  not.  I  hope  he  did  fumigate  the  premises ;  but  it  was  utterly 
unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  the  house  was  built  for  white  people,  and  is  fall 
and  amply  ventilated  iu  every  respect.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  con- 
tinue one  moment,  I  will  state  what  belongs  to  the  question  in  regard 
to  the  five  hundred  feet  of  cubic  air  law.  Perhaps  more  atrocity  has 
been  perpetrated  upon  the  Chinese  through  the  misconstruction  of  that 
law  than  can  be  imagined.  Certainly,  if  the  outrages  had  been  perpe- 
trated upon  an  Englishman  or  upon  any  other  nation  having  power, 
we  would  have  had  a  war,  we  would  have  had  a  fleet  here  to  demand 
redress.  The  intention  of  tbe  cubic-air  law  has  been  misapplied.  That 
provides  for  San  Francisco  an  area  of  five  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air. 
In  England  I  think  it  is  about  six  huudred.  In  France  it  is  rather  less. 
It  is  intended  to  guide  architects  and  to  guide  builders  in  regard  to  the 
area  that  is  necessary  to  build  upon  according  to  the  number  of  patients 
or  the  number  of  persons  who  are  to  enter  into  the  building.  If  I  wish  to 
build  a  pavilion  hospital,  one  story,  for  a  thousand  patients,  my  archi- 
tect will  multiply  the  thousand  by  five  hundred  cubic  feet  in  a  proper 
manner,  in  order  to  distribute  the  building.  He  will  take  half  the  area, 
4f  the  building  is  two  stories,  and  one-third  the  area  if  three  stories.  If 
proper  ventilation  is  gi>Ten,  an  area  of  five  hundred  feet  is  unnecessary. 
If  there  is  no  ventilation,  a  thousand  feet  are  not  enough.  If  you  will 
confine  a  man  with  a  gas-light  twenty-four  hours  in  five  hundred  cubic 
feet  of  air,  he  will  probably  die;  but  if  you  put  in  ample  ventilation,  and 
consequently  change  the  air,  twenty  men  might  live  for  a  week  in  it. 
You  may  place  a  man  in  a  close  box,  in  his  coffin  if  you  like,  and  if  you 
drive,  with  a  bellows,  sufficient  air  through  it,  he  may  live  for  a  long 
time.  The  cubic  air  law  has  been  applied  simply  and  entirely  to  molest 
and  drive  out  the  Chinese.  They  have  been  taken  at  midnight,  without 
regard  to  their  clothing,  without  regard  to  the  weather,  and  taken  from 
their  sleep,  perhaps,  from  their  close  manner,  their  bodies  in  full  per- 
spiration, and  driven  down  to  the  station-house  at  the  city-hall,  where 
they  have  been  packed  into  closer  rooms  than  they  were  taken  from.  I 
will  venture  to  say  if  you  will  look  at  Dr.  Stifer's  hospital  under  the 
city -hall  at  midnight,  and  apply  to  it  the  five  hundred  cubic  feet  law, 
you  would  have  all  his  patients  removed  to  some  other  place;  and  if  you 
would  apply  the  five  hundred  cubic  feet  law  in  other  parts  of  the  city, 
even  in  the  houses  of  the  rich,  you  would  very  often  have  to  arrest  some 
person  and  place  him  in  closer  quarters,  either  in  the  city  jail  or  under 
the  city-hall. 

Q.  You  speak  of  prostitution  here,  and  you  think  there  is  an  insuf- 
ficient number  of  Chinese  women  engaged  in  prostitution,  not  more  than 
is  required  for  the  general  health  of  the  Chinese  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  think 
that  if  you  look  at  it  in  a  hygienic  view,  and  according  to  principles  of 
political  economy,  and  not  as  a  question  of  morality,  they  have  not  their 
adequate  supply. 
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Q.  Then  if  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gibson  is  withdrawing  Chinese  prostitutes 
from  their  vocation,  and  devoting  them  to  other  business,  he  is  inter- 
fering with  the  hygienic  and  political  welfare  of  the  community  of  the 
Chinese  ?— A.  You  are  trying  to  lead  me  into  a  contradiction  with  myself,! 
but  I  think  you  will  not  do  it. 

Q.  Not  at  all. — A.  My  view  is  this :  I  would  never  deny  reformation  \ 
to  a  prostitute.  I  would  not  approve  of  any  woman  in  special  being  aj 
prostitute.  I  would,  on  the  contrary,  do  all  in  my  power  to  avert  the,j 
evil.  That  would  be  my  duty;  but,  it  being  an  established  thing,  andj 
populations  requiring  them,  irresistibly,  what  can  I  do  further  ?  It  is ! 
the  function  of  Mr.  Gibson,  as  a  clergyman,  to  act  upon  their  souls,  | 
their  religious  feelings,  and  their  principles,  and  restore  them,  if  not  to  j 
a  commendable  place  in  society  here,  at  least  to  their  salvation  in 
heaven. 

Q.  But  as  you  do  not  entertain  those  views,  entertaining  perhaps  ex-  j 
actly  different  views,  how  do  you  reconcile  them  ? — A.  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman will  understand  that  I  speak  in  reference  to  Chinese  prostitution 
in  this  city  only,  and  in  a  philanthropic  view  as  regards  the  necessity 
of  prostitutes  to  man,  as  a  physiologist  and  as  a  physician. 

Q.  In  carrying  out  that  philanthropy,  if  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gibson  should 
withdraw  eighteen  prostitutes  from  their  vocation,  you  would  supply 
them  with  eighteen  more  from  some  other  source  ? — A.  I  would  not  go 
into  the  business  at  all,  but  if  they  came,  I  should  not  think  they  were 
doing  any  harm. 

Q.  You  would  favor  their  introduction  and  rent  them  buildings? — A. 
I  will  tell  you  more.  I  think  they  should  be  allowed  to  come  with  the 
same  facility  that  any  other  immigrants  come,  and  I  do  think  that  if 
twenty  thousand  reputable  Chinese  females,  virtuous  women,  could  be 
brought  into  this  city,  and  accepted  into  the  family,  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage.  Of  course,  you  understand  what  I  mean  by  the  family ;  I 
speak  in  a  general  sense.  I  mean  the  human  family  as  it  is  constructed, 
the  social  family. 

Q.  That  is,  respectable  females  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  Chinese? 
— A.  Of  course.    You  heard  what  I  said. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  also  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  introduce  a 
reasonable  number  of  Chinese  prostitutes  to  ply  their  vocation  in  the 
absence  of  the  other  class  ? — A.  As  they  came,  I  should  not  expel  them; 
I  should  not  wage  war  upon  them  as  a  special  class ;  I  should  not  en- 
courage the  idea  that  the  immorality  of  the  city  is  going  to  be  exceed- 
ingly purified  by  their  being  driven  from  tenement  to  tenement  until 
they  are  finally  perhaps  driven  into  the  poor-house  or  back  to  their 
native  country. 

Q.  Then,  so  far  as  your  opinion  and  advice  would  go,  you  think  this 
war  by  the  mayoralty  and  the  city  authorities  upon  the  Chinese  prosti- 
tutes is  an  unwise  one? — A.  I  think  that  the  municipality  should  use 
legitimate  means  and  proper  sumptuary  laws  to  guard,  the  morality  of 
the  city.  I  do  not  object  to  sumptuary  laws ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  entire  expulsion  of  these  women  would  do  good.  I  believe  in  limit- 
ing that  as  in  limiting  every  other  misfortune  of  the  human  family  to 
the  smallest  amount. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  somewhat  upon  ethnological  questions.  How 
do  you  think  the  Chinese  race  can  assimilate  with  our  people  ? — A. 
Directly,  not  well.  No  two  races  have  been  known  to  assimilate  well. 
The  black  and  the  white  assimilate  and  the  quadroon  and  the  octoroon 
become  quite  a  different  people.  There  is  no  fear  of  it ;  but  suppose  that 
the  immense  horde  of  Chinese  that  is  talked  about  should,  like  a  tidal 
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wave,  come  over  here.  They  would  not  assimilate  except  in  rather  rare 
cases.  The  assimilation  would  set  iu  after  a  time,  when  the  Chinamen 
had  learned  to  adopt  our  customs,  had  learned  our  language,  had 
obtained  our  views  of  social  life.  Then  they  would  intermarry.  There 
have  been  intermarriages  already  in  this  city. 

Q.  Theu  what  would  be  the  result  of  that  intermarriage?  What  is 
the  kind  or  character  of  progeny  that  it  would  produce  as  compared 
with  our  people?  Would  it  elevate  them ! — A.  I  think  if  a  first-class 
Chinese  woman  and  a  first-class  white  man  would  marry,  it  would  be  a 
very  much  better  cross  than  the  white  man  on  the  negro  or  than  the 
white  man  on  the  Indian. 

Q.  Would  that  race  be  perfectly  fertile  as  it  went  on  by  that  misce- 
genation ? — A.  Undoubtedly  it  would,  I  think. 

Q.  We  had  some  testimony  here  yesterday  of  a  scientific  character 
shosving  that  they  would  be  imperfectly  fertile. — A.  I  disagree  with 
that  view. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  this  race  could  become  homogeneous  with 
ours  ? — A.  Infinitely  more  so  than  the  negro  or  Indian,  and  to  far  better 
advantage. 

Q.  I  am  not  making  that  comparison,  becau.se  they  cannot  become 
homogeneous  I  think. — A.  Eaces  by  a  mental  instinct  avoid  each  other. 
I  will  explain  why  I  give  preference  to  the  Chinaman.  The  Chinamau 
comes  from  a  country  which  has  an  established  nationality  and  an  es- 
tablished civilization;  he  is  already  sharp  and  highly  cultivated.  We 
may  say  not  highly  cultivated.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  pe- 
culiarities, but  they  are  a  highly  cultivated  race  in  their  way.  The 
negro  has  nothing  to  fall  back  upon.  Your  Africans  fall  back  into  the 
barbarous  races  of  men.  Consequently  the  effect  would  be  different  it 
they  were  to  come  and  flood  us  as  an  immigration;  and  I  do  not  know 
why  they  have  not  as  much  right  to  emigrate  from  Africa  if  they  come 
as  freemen  into  the  Eastern  States  as  the  Chinamen  to  immigrate  to  this 
coast.  There  is  no  objection  made  to  the  immigration  of  the  negro. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Because  it  does  not  exist. — A.  It  could  exist  very  easily.     If  any 
one  saw  fit  to  send  agents  to  contract  for  labor  in  Africa,  I  presume  that 
they  could  colonize  with  the  blacks  as  well  as  they  could  colonize  with 
Germans,  with  Irish,  or  other  colonists. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Do  you  express  your  opinion  that  the  intercommunication  of  the 
two  races,  the  white  and  the  Asiatic,  would  be  as  desirable  iu  its  effect 
as  the  interchange  between  the  European  races  aud  ours,  for  instance 
the  Irish  and  German  ? — A.  I  have  only  to  call  the  gentleman's  mind 
to  the  fact  that  we  believe  the  human  race  emanated  from  Asia,  and 
that  the  European  races  are  extracts  of  Asiatic  origin, 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  European  comes  from  an  Asiatic 
root,  a  Tartar  root,  and  from  the  same  source  as  the  Chinese  ? — A-  Tar- 
tary  is  only  one  country  of  Asia.  Tartary  is  the  extreme  eastern  con- 
fine of  China. 

Q.  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  Aryan  race  and  the  Chinese  ?— 
A.  There  is  a  difference. 

Q.  Our  root  is  the  Indo-Germanic,  is  it  not  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  theirs  ?^-A.  Ours  is  white,  theirs  is  yel- 
low, Africa  is  black,  America  is  red.    Those  are  distinct  families  of  the 
human  race.    They  have  become  distinct ;  but  their  origin  is  from  the 
I  high  plateaus  of  Eastern  Asia. 
42  c  I 
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Q.  Take  the  race  that  has  been  produced  in  Mexico  by  the  intermar- 
riage, we  will  say,  of  the  Aztec  and  the  Spaniard.  What  sort  of  peo- 
ple do  they  produce,  good  or  bad,  inferior  or  superior  ? — A.  The  old  Az- 
tec and  Toltec  races,  you  know,  have  disappeared,  and  a  Central  Amer- 
ican population  exists.  I  think  there  has  been  a  degeneration  of  the 
Spaniard  on  the  races  which  they  found  existing  when  they  came 
there.  I  think  it  has  been  rather  the  resultof  subsequent  want  of  proper 
cultivation. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  crossing  of  the  French,  the  early  peo- 
ple, we  will  say,  who  went  to  Mackinaw  and  Canada,  crossing  with  the 
American  Indian  ?  Was  the  result  of  that  to  deteriorate  or  otherwise? 
— A.  The  result  was  an  improvement. 

Q.  An  improvement  on  the  Indian  or  an  improvement  on  the  French- 
man ? — A.  An  improvement  on  the  Indian.  Yet  if  you  take  the  time 
to  analyze  it  closely,  where  the  progeny  lost  some  good  qualities,  it 
gained  other  good  qualities,  and  vice  versa. 

Q.  You  believe  in  the  general  possibility  of  the  amalgamation  of  all 
races  without  injury  to  either? — A.  I  think,  under  the  circumstances  of 
education,  all  nations  can  amalgamate. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Is  it  not  stated  by  writers  on  these  subjects  that  at  those  places 
where  different  races  of  men  meet  and  commingle,  the  population  pro- 
duced contains  the  vices  of  each  of  the  parent  stock  and  less  of  their 
virtues  ? — A.  I  think  that  the  result  of  miscegenation  is  degeneration.  I 
think  the  more  the  pure  races  keep  together  the  better  for  the  race; 
but  in  many  cases  very  brilliant  results  take  place  where  you  would 
rather  expect  to  find  great  degeneracy. 

Q.  That  is,  individual  instances  seem  to  differ  from  the  rule? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  Again,  the  circumstances  of  life  may  make  the  virtuous  por- 
tion of  the  man's  character  prominent  and  never  call  forth  the  vicious. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  In  your  observation  of  this  Chinese  question,  from  what  source  does 
ithis  opposition  to  the  Chinese  arise,  from  what  class  ? — A.  I  think  it 
arises  from  a  misconceived  view  of  the  competition  of  the  Chinese 
.against  the  other  class.    It  is  jealousy  and  ignorance  combined. 

Q.  From  what  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  San  Francisco  are  the  men 
who  are  going  on  these  Chinese  excitements  periodically  ?  What  class 
do  they  belong  to,  socially,  politically,  and  otherwise  ? — A.  They  belong 
chiefly  to  the  laboring  classes.  They  are  mechanics  and  laborers.  Then 
they  are  prompted  on. 

<Q.  By  whom  ? — A.  By  the  youth.  They  are  prompted  on  to  molest 
them. 

Gj.  Does  politics  cut  any  figure  in  it,  to  be  plain? — A.  I  cannot 
prove  that  it  does,  but  I  think  that  the  Chinese  question  has  been  used 
as  a  political  lever  to  a  very  great  extent.  It  has  been  my  impression 
,that  the  Chinese  have  received  more  mercy  after  an  election  was  over. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  From  what  class  of  people  does  the  support  of  the  Chinese  come, 
their  advocates?  In  other  words,  does  it  not  come  from  the  people  who 
are  making  money  out  of  them  ? — A.  You  ask  me  a  question,  and  then 
invite  the  answer.  I  do  not  think  the  money-making  out  of  them  has 
prompted  any  class.  You  combine  the  two  questions  into  one.  The 
more  intelligent  .and  the  more  highly  cultivated  class  of  our  population 
is  that  which  most  strongly  advocates  the  Chinese.    Again,  that  class 
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advocates  the  Chinese  which  constitutes  the  house-keeping,  the  family, 
of  our  city.  That  class  is  rendered  happy  by  the  presence  of  the 
Chinese.  Life  at  home  was  becoming  almost  intolerable,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  that  you  have  found  family  after  family,  agaiu  and  again,  in 
all  classes,  breaking  up  and  going  into  tenement-houses. 

Q.  You  assume  that  the  families  who  hire  Chinese  all  approve  Chinese 
immigration  ? — A.  I  do  not  assume  anything. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  a  single  instance  among  the  circle  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, and  if  so  name  it,  of  a  respectable  gentleman  who  favors 
the  increase  of  immigration  of  Chinese  to  this  State,  in  unlimited  num- 
bers, unless  he  is  interested  pecuniarily  in  their  coming? — A.  You  are 
getting  too  deep  forme. 

Q.  Not  at  all.  You  are  a  member  of  the  clubs  and  associations,  an 
old  resident,  with  a  large  social  circle.  I  ask  you  to  name  one  such 
gentleman  who  is  in  favor  of  Chinese  immigration. 

Mr.  Btcooks.  I  favor  them. 

Mr.  Pixley.  I  am  asking  the  witness  to  name  one.  One  of  the 
questions  propounded  by  the  commission  is  what  is  disinterested 
public  popular  opinion  in  regard  to  the  immigration  of  Chinese.  I  ask 
you  from  your  position,  social  standing,  membership  of  clubs,  and  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  to  name  one  disinterested  intelligent  gentleman  who 
is  in  favor  of  Chinese  immigration  who  does  not  make  money  out  of 
them. 

The  Witness.  The  philosophy  of  the  ego  controls  your  view.  You- 
expect  a  man  to  be  entirely  disinterested,  and  to  act  without  any  self- 
interest  at  all.  I  presume  that  we  are  all,  that  there  is  not  a  man  in 
the  State  who  is  not  making  money  out  of  the  Chinese. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pixley.)  Then  you  cannot  name  any  such  person  ? — A. 
I  will  name  yourself.     You  probably  do  not  make  money  out  of  them. 

Q.  I  am  not  of  the  class  who  favor  their  coming.  I  am  opposed  to 
their  coming.  Perhaps  you  had  better  name  Mr.  Brooks  ? — A.  I  would 
as  lief  name  Mr.  Brooks  as  any  other  gentleman. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  were  about  to  make  some  explanation  in  reference  to  the 
operation  of  the  cubic  air  ordinance  % — A.  I  had  got  so  far  as  to  say 
that  if  it  were  applied  to  all  classes,  nearly  every  block  in  the  city  would 
be  found  defective.  In  view  of  that,  I  have  drawn  this  parallelogram  to 
represent  a  block,  [exhibiting.]  The  houses,  of  course,  are  built  around 
the  block.  Each  house  has  its  privy  here.  We  will  divide  somewhat 
the  houses  into  two  sections.  The  most  of  the  houses  have  a  front 
for  the  ornamental  room,  the  social  room.  The  rear  rooms  are  for  the 
bed-rooms,  the  servants,  and  for  the  children.  Iu  most  part,  the  houses 
will  be  occupied  at  night,  especially  more  in  the  rear  than  in  the  front. 
The  air  coming  up  from  all  these  places  [illustrating]  passes  into  the 
windows,  and  infects  the  rear  rooms  more  than  the  others.  If  you  could 
make  an  investigation,  you  would  find  that,  in  a  great  many  cases, 
these  rear  rooms  are  occupied  by  more  people  than  the  cubic  air  law 
allows.    That  is  the  view  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  rooms  occupied  by  white  people  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir,  white  people. 

Q.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  the  cubic  air  law  is  violated  by  whites 
as  well  as  by  Chinese  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  misapplied  in  its  intent. 

Q.  Is  it  enforced  against  whites  as  well  as  against  Chinese  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  enforced  only  against  Chinese  ?— A. 
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There  may  be  occasionally  a  case  where  it  is  enforced  for  appearance' 
sake  against  whites ;  but  it  is  enforced  against  the  Chinese.  It  has  been 
used  as  a  lever  to  molest  them.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  in  my 
mind. 

Q.  Who  is  responsible  for  this  partiality  in  the  administration  of  the 
law? — A.  I  think  that  the  head  of  the  government  is  greatly  responsi- 
ble for  it,  because  it  is  in  his  power  to  see  to  the  equal  application  of 
the  law. 

Q.  Who  do  you  mean  by  the  head  of  the  government? — A.  I  mean 
the  mayor,  the  chief  of  police,  the  board  of  supervisors.  I  should  like 
to  make  this  remark  as  to  my  opinion  of  the  Chinese  :  if  one-half  of  the 
aggressions  that  have  been  made  upon  the  Chinese  in  this  town  had 
been  made  upon  white  men  of  any  other  nation,  we  would  have  war. 
The  time  may  come,  and  I  fear  it,  when  the  Chinese  government  will 
have  a  right  to  reclaim  damages  for  the  injuries  upon  their  people.  I 
think  the  queue  ordinance  is  applied  entirely  to  molest  and  injure  them. 
It  is  a  most  illegal  aud  monstrous  mutilation  of  a  man  without  sufficient 
cause ;  and  if  there  should  be  a  demand  made  for  damages,  or  a  reprisal, 
the  State  would  lose  immensely.  Cut  off  tea,  taking  just  that  one  arti- 
cle, and  what  is  the  family  to  do  for  its  tea-table  ?  The  injury  in  the  one 
article  of  tea  alone  would  be  irreparable,  if  the  Emperor  of  China  should 
suppress  commerce  in  tea  by  war,  or  by  way  of  revenge. 

Q.  Are  Chinese  servants  employed  in  this  city  to  any  considerable 
number? — A.  I  think  they  are  at  present  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  people  who  employ  servants  here  employ 
Chinese  in  their  houses  H — A.  I  could  hardly  strike  the  proportion. 

Q.  I  mean  to  say,  are  there  many  of  those  employed  ? — A.  A  great 
many;  and  the  number  is  increasing  greatly,  to  the  satisfaction  of  those 
who  employ  them,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes. 

Q.  Does  it  run  up  to  thousands  ? — A.  O,  yes,  sir.  I  think  that  all 
classes  employ  them.  I  think  those  who  are  their  opponents  employ 
them. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  what  degree  of  trust  is  reposed  in  these  Chinese 
servants  as  a  general  thing  by  housekeepers'? — A.  I  think  the  same  that 
is  accorded  to  the  servants  that  are  employed  of  other  races,  black  or 
white. 

Q.  Are  houses  left  in  their  charge  as  frequently  as  they  are  left  in  the 
charge  of  other  servants  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  the  family  requires 
some  of  its  members  to  stay  at  home  and  keep  the  house  when  they  have 
a  Chinaman  any  more  than  they  would  feel  the  obligation  in  having 
other  employed  help. 

William  M.  Dye  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  What  is  your  occupation  1 — Answer.  Insurance-solicitor, 
principally  among  the  Chinese. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  city  1 — A.  Eighteen  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  your  present  business  1 — A. 
About  twelve  years. 

Q.  What  branch  is  it,  marine  and  fire  insurance  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Both  ?— A.  Both. 

Q.  Do  you  charge  any  greater  per  cent,  to  insure  in  the  Chinese  quar- 
ter than  in  other  parts  of  the  city  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  there  is  no  difference 
whatever. 

Q.  Are  your  employers  desirous  of  obtaining  business  of  that  kind 
among  the  Chinese H — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  very  desirous;  they  are 
offering  a  premium  for  it  even. 
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Q.  Is  that  usual  in  other  cases? — A.  I  think  not.  I  think  that  the 
profit  has  been  so  great  by  insurers  of  Chinese  property  that  a  premium 
is  offered  for  that  particular  insurance  over  that  of  white  .people. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  that  it  is  so  much  more  proli table? — A.  There 
are  less  losses.  There  may  not  be  fewer,  but  they  are  smaller  in  amount 
generally. 

Q.  How  do  fires  in  the  Chinese  quarter  compare  in  number  with  fires 
in  other  portions  of  the  city ;  less  or  more? — A.  Less.  There  are  more 
fires  on  an  average  from  the  kitchens,  of  course.  Where  there  are  fires 
kept  in  any  house,  there  is  more  danger  than  in  a  part  of  the  house 
where  there  is  no  tire ;  and  there  are  more  fires  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  houses  among  white  people  than  among  Chinese. 

Q.  In  the  same  proportion  of  houses? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  taking  the  same 
proportion  of  houses. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Dnrkee's  testimony  yesterday  ?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  Durkee  states  that  there  have  been  more  fires  in  that  region  within 
the  last  six  years  than  elsewhere  in  proportion.  Will  you  give  us  your 
experience.  Has  there  been  any  serious  burning  of  a  house  in  that  dis- 
trict in  the  last  five  or  six  years  ? — A.  I  am  certain  that  for  fifteen  years 
there  has  not  been  a  single  building  entirely  destroyed  in  the  Chinese 
quarter.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  that  matter  particularly.  There 
have  been  two  or  three  shanties,  certainly  not  more  than  three,  that  have 
been  utterly  destroyed  ;  but  they  were  of  no  great  value  at  all.  Prob- 
ably the  value  of  these  wooden  structures  which  were  burned  entirely  was 
not  more  than  from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars  apiece. 

Q.  In  the  settlement  of  losses,  where  you  have  had  a  payment  of  in- 
surance, how  do  the  Chinese  compare  with  other  races? — A.  I  am  speci- 
ally employed  by  the  Liverpool,  Loudon  and  Globe  Insurance  Co.,  in 
this  city.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  iusurauce  company  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

By  Mr.  PiXLEY : 

Q.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  State  Investment? — A.  It  stands 
much  higher,  in  this  way:  The  company  which  I  represent  has  paid 
$00,000,000  of  losses  in  the  United  States.  My  employer  told  me  that 
he  would  prefer  to  settle  a  loss  with  the  Chinese  rather  than  with  white 
people;  that  they  were  more  reasonable  in  case  of  fire  and  partial  loss. 
There  is  a  desire  amoug  all  people  to  get  all  they  can  on  their  policy,  but 
the  Chinese  I  know  from  personal  observation  are  more  reasonable, 
and  settle  more  reasonably  than  white  people. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Does  the  State  Investment  Insurance  Company  take  Chinese  poli- 
cies ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  do  business  with  the  Chinese  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  State  Investment  of  which  my  friend  Pixley  is  a  member  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  they  pay  a  larger  premium  than  other  companies  to  get 
that  iusurauce. 

Q.  Does  the  State  Investment  seek  policies  there  ? — A.  Yres,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  part  of  your  testimony  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  my  books  to 
substantiate  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  paying  a  large  premium? — A.  Some  com- 
panies pay  a  broker,  who  brings  business,  5  per  cent.,  some  will  pay  10 
per  cent.,  some  will  pay  15  per  cent.  The  brokers  are  very  desirous  of 
getting  business  that  will  pay  15  per  cent.  The  State  Investment  pays 
15  per  cent. 
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Q.  Is  that  the  name  of  an  insurance  company  here  f — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  a 
local  company. 

Q.  That  is  owned  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  they  pay  a  higher  premium  for  Chinese  risks  than 
others'? — A.  I  do  not  say  that  that  company  pays  more  than  other  com- 
panies pay.  That  company  pays  the  same  price,  however,  for  insurance 
in  that  quarter.  I  do  not  know  of  any  white  people  being  insured  there. 
I  have  very  little  to  do  with  that  company,  but  I  know  from  the  Chinese 
business  they  pay  a  higher  commission  than  the  Imperial  Insurance 
Company  or  the  Commercial. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  company  will  pay  a  higher  commission  to  the 
broker  to  get  the  policy  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  my  business  is  to  go  out  and  per- 
suade people  to  insure.  I  find  a  person  who  wants  insurance;  I  take  it 
to  that  company  which  will  pay  most  to  me  for  bringing  the  business 
there,  outside,  however,  of  the  company  that  I  specially  represent.  They 
are  restricted  by  some  rules  from  their  home  companies  to  certain  classes 
and  certain  localities.  For  instance,  they  will  not  take  any  insurance 
of  this  building,  (the  Palace  Hotel,)  and  so,  outside  of  the  business  they 
will  take,  I  am  at  liberty  to  place  it  where  I  please. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Do  they  take  risks  on  Chinese  property,  or  do  they  make  a  dis- 
crimination ? — A.  They  take  all  property,  although  there  are  two  or 
three  companies  that  have  lately  objected  to  taking  such  insurance;  the 
Home  Mutual,  for  instance. 

Q.  Insurance  on  Chinese  property  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  they  discontinued  it  entirely  ?  A.  They  have  discontinued 
it  entirely. 

Q.  If  fires  are  so  infrequent  among  the  Chinese,  and  so  little  destruc- 
tive, why  should  these  companies  refuse  to  take  that  business  ?  A. 
They  are  certainly  more  frightened  than  hart,  because  they  never  lost 
a  dollar,  with  the  exception  that  they  had  to  pay  marine  insurance  to 
them  when  vessels  have  been  lost ;  but  I  am  speaking  about  fire. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  about  their  giving  up  the  insurance  of  Chinese 
quarters  on  land  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  companies  are  conducted  on  business  principles? — A.  0,yes. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Name  one  of  those  companies  ?— A.  The  Home  Mutual. 

Q.  Is  the  office  here?— A.  The  office  is  here;  it  is  a  local  company. 

The  Commercial,  a  local  company,  also  declines  that  business.    The 

Eoyal,  whose  office  is  in  London,  declines  that  business.    Those  are  the 

only  three,  out  of  about  seventy,  that  decline  Chinese  insurance  at  all. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Have  they  recently  begun  declining,  or  have  they  always  de- 
clined ?— A.  Only  recently.  All  of  them  have  formerly  taken  Chinese 
insurance;  large  amounts. 

Q.  Did  all  of  these  companies  stop  at  once,  or  did  one  stop,  and  then 
another,  and  then  another  ?— A.  They  have  all  stopped  within  a  year. 

Q.  And  not  all  on  the  same  date  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  that  would  imply  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  insurance 
companies  to  cease  taking  this  business,  would  it  not  ?— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  A  year  ago  there  were  none  who  refused,  and  now  three  companies 
refuse?— A.  I  am  not  afraid  of  that  tendency,  because  when  I  show  my 
balance-sheet  to  even  the  most  timid  they  change  their  minds. 

Q.  You  think  that  your  powers  of  persuasion  would  overcome  their 
convictions  ?— A.  Of  almost  any  president  of  an  insurance  company. 
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Q.  Yonr  interest  is  solely  in  this  business  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  my  business 
is  to  remove  any  prejudice  that  a  director  of  an  insurance  company 
might  have  against  insuring  that  property. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  insurance  of  property  surrounding  Chinese 
property  is  charged  higher? — A.  I  know  it  is  not.  I  know  it  from  the 
books  in  my  office  and  from  my  own  observation. 

Q.  Let  me  understand  you.  Suppose  there  is  property  on  Mission 
street  which  is  insured  at  a  certain  rate,  and  in  tbe  midst  of  that  prop- 
erty a  Chinese  wash-house  is  set  up.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  insur- 
ance of  the  surrounding  property  ?  Is  it  increased  1 — A.  It  is  increased, 
but  it  is  not  increased  any  more  than  it  would  be  if  it  was  a  white  man's 
wash-house  or  any  other  laundry. 

Q.  It  is  not  increased  more? — A.  No,  sir;  the  insurance  is  not  in- 
creased because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  Chinaman's  laundry.  Laundries 
pay  a  uuiform  price. 

Q.  How  does  Mr.  Bigelow  stand  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  insurance 
business? — A.  I  think  that  Mr.  Bigelow  has  taken  a  wrong  view  of  the 
injury  to  adjoining  property  by  the  presence  of  the  Chinese. 

Q.  All  these  persons  who  differ  with  you  of  course  are  wrong.  When 
he  testifies  to  a  fact  that  it  cost  a  great  deal  more  to  insure  on  account 
of  a  Chinese  wash-house  being  put  in  a  neighborhood,  is  he  in  a  position 
to  know  what  he  testifies  about? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  he  is. 

Q.  And  you  admit  his  correctness  as  to  his  facts? — A.  Perhaps  the 
committee  do  not  understand  that  the  rates  of  insurance  are  de- 
termined by  certain  scales.  A  wash-house  pays  one  price,  and  a  house 
adjoiuiug  that  pays  the  same  price' as  awash-house,  because  it  is  endan- 
gered by  it. 

Q.  These  Chinese  wash-houses  are  being  scattered  pretty  much  all 
over  the  city  within  the  last  few  years,  are  they  not  ? — A.  They  are 
about  this  city;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  been  increasing  during  the  last  few  years  until  the  city 
might  be  said  to  be  districted  by  Chinese  wash-houses  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
that  is  true. 

Q.  Then  the  effect  of  that  has  been  to  raise  the  insurance  which  our 
people  have  had  to  pay  throughout  the  city,  necessarily,  if  the  presence 
of  one  of  these  wash-houses  makes  a  difference  ? — A.  Not  to  any  alarm- 
ing extent. 

Q.  It  does  not  alarm  you  who  have  the  business,  but  how  about  the 
men  who  have  to  pay  the  insurance  ?  If  a  man  has  a  house  on  a  street 
which  he  pays  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  to  insure,  and  a  Chinese  wash-house 
comes  and  sets  down  by  the  side  of  him,  and  he  has  to  pay  three  per 
cent.,  it  does  not  alarm  you  who  have  the  profit,  but  how  is  it  as  to 
alarming  him  ? — A.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  that  does  increase  the 
insurance  in  the  rest  of  the  city. 

Q.  All  over  the  city  ? — A.  Adjoining  those  places. 

Q.  You  admit  that  those  houses  have  been  scattered  all  over  the  city, 
as  if  by  plan  or  system,  so  far  apart? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  has  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  insurance  all  over  the 
city,  and  that  is  one  disadvantage  the  people  of  the  city  have  had  in 
the  insurance  line  by  scattering  this  property  among  them  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Is  the  insurance  of  adjoining  property  increased  because  the  wash- 
house  is  a  Chinese  wash-house,  or  just  because  it  is  a  wash-house  ? — A. 
Just  because  it  is  a  wash-house.    The  insurances  are  classified  in  differ- 
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ent  kinds  of  business,  and  houses  occupied  by  Chinese  or  white  people 
pay  the  same  rates. 

Q.  If  the  wash-house  is  necessary,  therefore,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  it  is  a  Chinese  or  an  American  wash-house ;  it  has  the  same 
effect  ? — A.  It  has  the  same  effect  of  increasing  the  insurance  to  the  ad- 
joining property. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  three  companies  that  have  declined  Chinese  risks. — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether,  in  your  judgment,  this  excitement  against  the 
Chinese  here  has  had  auything  to  do  with  regard  to  the  action  of  those 
companies. — A.  Not  the  least.  One  of  those  companies,  the  Home  Mu- 
tual, insured,  unfortunately,  two  ventures,  by  which  they  lost  between 
sixty  and  seventy  thousand  dollars  j  but  they  were  on  steamers,  the 
steamer  Japan  and  the  steamer  America.  They  were  lost  about  four 
or  five  years  apart,  and  they  were  so  put  out  at  that  circumstance  that 
they  determined  not  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  the  Chinese. 
They  thought  they  were  an  unlucky  class  to  deal  with.  I  think  that 
was  the  prompting  of  the  Home  Mutual;  but  in  firing  business  they 
never  lost  a  bit  of  risk  that  1  placed  there,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  Chinese  fire  insurance  that  they  lost.  In  the  case  of  the  Commer- 
cial, they  had,  I  think,  not  less  than  four  or  five  Chinese  fires  at  short 
intervals,  and  they  were  rather  unsatisfactory  in  settlements — that  is, 
they  thought  they  had  overinsured,  and  they  concluded  not  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  that  class  of  the  community.  In  the  case  of  the  Royal, 
the  agent  of  the  Royal  told  me  that  they  wrote  him  from  London  that 
they  would  decline  that  business  on  account  of  the  fear  of  riots  and 
incendiarism 

Q.  Growing  out  of  opposition  to  the  Chinese  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  an  American  wash-house  in  San  Francisco? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  not  rather  in  the  outskirts  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  there  are  some 
white  establishments  right  in  the  Chinese  quarter  of  the  city. 

Q.  How  many  of  them1? — A.  There  are  three  within  a  stone's  throw. 

Q.  Is  that  all  ¥ — A.  No,  sir ;  there  are  others  besides  them  ;  a  block 
away  there  are  two  more. 

Q,  Is  not  the  Chinese  wash-house  a  peculiarity  of  this  city,  and  are 
they  not  scattered  all  over  the  city  ?  In  other  words,  is  it  not  the  fact 
that  were  it  not  for  the  Chinese  wash-houses  the  washing  would  be  done 
by  women  in  families  more  largely  than  it  is  done?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think 
that  is  true. 

Q.  That  has  been  displaced  by  the  Chinese  wash-house,  has  it  not?— 
A.  The  French  may  get  their  washing  done  at  their  laundries ;  but  I 
refer  to  Americans  usually. 

Q.  Has  not  this  system  of  the  Chinese  wash-house  absorbed  the  busi- 
ness and  consequently  multiplied  the  number  of  wash-houses? — A.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  has,  but  I  think  it  is  very  likely. 

Q.  These  wash-houses  are  little  shanties. — A.  I  beg  pardon ;  they 
are  not  little  shanties ;  some  of  them  are  substantial  brick  buildings. 

Q.  In  the  Chinese  quarter ? — A.  Outside  of  the  Chinese  quarter;  in 
different  parts  of  the  city. 

Q.  Are  there  not  hundreds  of  wash-houses  in  this  city  ? — A.  I  think 
there  are  not  one  hundred. 

Q.  Are  there  seventy-five  ? — A.  I  think  there  may  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  one  hundred,  but  to  run  up  to  the  hundreds  would  be  an  exag- 
geration. 
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Q.  Are  there  wash-houses  carried  on  by  Americans  to  the  extent  of 
one  hundred  or  fifty  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  outskirts. 

Q.  Outside  of  this  question  of  insurance  and  the  effect  upon  neigh- 
boring property,  is  it  not  a  peculiarity  in  the  wash-house  establishments 
that  these  Chinese  wash-houses  in  the  city  scattered  about  among  them 
are  shanties,  some  occupied  in  nou-fire-proof  brick  buildings  ? — A.  I  do 
not  doubt  but  that  they  do  increase  the  insurance  on  the  adjoining  prop- 
erty; but  I  think  that  property  is  increased  in  value  by  the  conven- 
ience of  having  those  wash-houses  scattered  about  the  city  which  is 
sufficient  to  overbalance  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  also  overbalances  the  want  of  the  employment  of 
women  who  would  do  the  washing  if  the  Chinamen  did  not?  If  a  man 
can  get  his  washing  done  on  the  next  block  instead  of  three  or  four 
blocks,  do  you  think  that  would  overbalance  the  extra  cost  and  the  ex- 
tra risk  of  burning  up  his  house  and  goods  ? — A.  I  have  a  doubt  in  my 
mind  whether  he  could  get  those  convenient  laundresses  that  you  spoke 
about. 

Q.  How  much  of  your  life  have  you  spent  in  California? — A.  Over 
eighteen  years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  coming  here? — A.  In  New  York  City. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  washing  done  there  ? — A.  I  was  a  poor  boy  in 
New  York  City,  and  did  not  have  much  washing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  difficulty  in  a  man  getting  clean 
shirts  if  he  goes  to  New  York  ? — A.  The  washing  was  done  in  the  house 
in  New  York ;  and  at  that  time  and  before  that  time  I  knew  of  but  one 
or  two  large  laundries,  and  they  did  up  shirts  for  manufactories.  There 
was  no  such  laundry  in  New  York  City,  I  think,  and  I  was  familiar  with 
the  whole  city.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  regular  laundry  in  New 
York  City  at  that  time,  like  there  is  in  San  Francisco,  doing  miscella- 
neous washing. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  there  are  not  now  through  all  the  eastern  cities 
laundries  with  signs  np  ? — A.    I  have  not  been  in  the  East  for  eighteen 
years,  except  on  a  visit. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  New  York  City  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  or  are  not  premiums  higher  on  property  occupied  by  Chinese 
than  upon  property  occupied  by  white  people  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  the  pre- 
mium is  no  higher. 

Q.  Is  the  premium  for  insurance  on  Dupont  street,  between  Clay  and 
Sacramento,  no  higher  than  it  is  on  Kearny  street  between  Clay  and 
Sacramento  ? — A.  Not  one  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  insure  Chinese  personal  property  at  the  same  rate  that  you 
insure  white  personal  property  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  great  rivalry  here  between  insurance  companies  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  particular  company  that  you  act  for  is  the  London  Globe  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  our  house  is  unreasonable  in  their  rivalry. 
They  want  to  get  a  fair  share  of  the  business. 

Q.  What  premium  do  they  usually  pay  for  procuring  insurance ! — A. 
Ten  per  cent. 

Q.  You  say  the  State  Investment  pays  15  per  cent,  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that? — A.  From  being  benefited  in   that  way. 

Q.  They  have  paid  you  15  per  cent.  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  they  pay  all  their  solicitors  15  per  cent.  ?—  A.  I  think  not. 
Q.  How  do  they  happen  to  pay  you  15  per  cent.  ? — A.  There  is  a  littlej 
history  about  that. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  What  system  do  you  proceed  upon  ?  If  you  have  an  insurance  do 
you  effect  it  in  the  name  of  a  company  or  do  you  effect  it  and  sell  it  to 
such  company  as  will  pay  the  most  for  it  ? — A.  1  have  placed  insurances, 
that  is,  I  have  taken  insurances,  to  as  many  as  forty  different  companies.| 
I  have  placed  insurances  on  Chinese  property  in  probably  not  fewer  than 
forty  companies ;  but  I  have  an  arrangement  with  my  employer  to  give 
him  the  pick  of  my  business,  and  I  place  the  rest  elsewhere. 

Q.  Do  these  other  companies  understand  that  the  business  has  been 
covered  over  when  you  bring  it  to  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  some  of 
them  object  to  it. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  If  you  insured  a  ship  and  her  cargo  worth  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  does  your  company  take  it  all  ? — A.  No ;  we  distribute  it 
around  to  other  offices. 

Q.  What  amount  do  the  Chinese  pay  of  insurance,  to  your  knowl- 
edge?— A.  They  pay  of  fire  insurance  probably  not  less  than  $5,000  and 
$0,000  a  month.  For  marine  insurance,  they  pay  not  less  than  from 
$6,000  to  $7,000  a  month. 

Q.  Who  supports  these  hundred  laundries  carried  on  by  Chinese? — 
A.  White  people  mostly.  Some  few  Chinese  patronize  Chinese  laun- 
dries. 

Q.  Generally  white  people  support  these  hundred  Chinese  laundries?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Charles  Crocker  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  State  ? — Answer.  I  have 
been  here  twenty-six  years. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  business? — A.  For  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  I  have  been  building  railroads. 

Q.  The  commission  is  here  to  get  information  in  reference  to  the  Chi- 
nese question.  You  have  had  considerable  to  do  with  the  employment 
of  Chinese  in  constructing  railways,  I  believe? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  commence  the  construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  with 
Chinese  or  white  labor  ? — A.  We  commenced  with  white  labor. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  it? — A.  We  never  discontinued  it ;  we 
have  always  employed  white  labor. 

Q.  I  mean  how  long  did  you  continue  with  that  kind  of  labor  exten- 
sively ? — A.  We  continued  about  a  year  and  a  half,  when  we  found  we 
could  not  get  sufficient  labor  to  progress  with  the  road  as  fast  as  was 
necessary,  and  we  felt  driven  to  the  expediency  of  trying  Chinese  labor. 
I  believe  that  all  our  people  were  prejudiced  against  Chinese  labor,  and 
that  there  was  a  disposition  not  to  employ  them. 

Q.  You  mean  that  the  railroad  people  were  prejudiced  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
especially  Mr.  Strobridge  and  myself,  who  had  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion more  particularly.  I  had  the  charge  of  the  construction  and  Mr. 
Strobridge  was  under  me  as  superintendent.  He  thought  that  Chinese 
labor  would  not  answer,  including  what  they  eat,  and  other  things,  and 
from  what  he  had  seen  of  them  ;  he  did  not  think  they  were  fit  labor- 
ers; he  did  not  think  they  would  build  a  railroad.    We  advertised  very 
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thoroughly  and  sent  circulars  to  every  post-office  in  the  State  inviting 
white  labor,  and  offering  large  prices  tor  that  class  of  labor,  but  we 
failed  to  get  over  800  men.  Our  force,  I  think,  never  went  much  above 
800  white  laborers  with  the  shovel  and  the  pick,  and  after  pay-day  it 
would  run  dowu  to  six  or  seven  hundred,  then  before  the  next  pay-day 
it  would  get  up  to  800  men  again,  but  we  could  not  increase  beyond 
that  amount.  Then  we  were  compelled  to  try  Chinese  labor,  and  we 
tried  them  on  the  light  work,  thinking  they  would  not  do  for  heavy 
work.  Gradually  we  found  that  they  worked  well  there,  and  as  our  forces 
spread  out  and  we  began  to  occupy  more  ground  and  felt  more  in  a 
hurry,  we  put  them  into  the  softer  cuts,  and  finally  into  the  rock  cuts. 
Wherever  we  put  them  we  found  them  good,  and  they  worked  them- 
selves into  our  favor  to  such  an  extent  that  if  we  found  w?e  were  in  a 
hurry  for  a  job  of  work,  it  was  better  to  put  Chinese  on  at  once.  Pre- 
vious to  that  we  had  always  put  on  white  men ;  and  to-day  if  I  had  a 
big  job  of  work  that  I  wanted  to  get  through  quick  with,  and  had  a  lim- 
ited time  to  do  it  in,  I  should  take  Chinese  labor  to  do  it  with,  because  of 
its  greater  reliability  and  steadiness,  and  their  aptitude  and  capacity 
for  hard  work. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  What  are  their  powers  of  endurance  ? — A.  They  are  equal  to  the  best 
white  men.  We  tested  that  in  the  Summit  tunnel,  which  is  in  the  very 
hardest  granite.  We  had  a  shaft  dowu  in  the  center.  We  were  cuttin  j 
both  ways  from  the  bottom  of  that  shaft.  The  company  were  in  a  very 
great  hurry  for  that  tunnel,  as  it  was  the  key  to  the  position  across  the 
mountains,  and  they  urged  me  to  get  the  very  best  Coruish  miners  and 
put  them  into  the  tunnel  so  as  to  hurry  it,  and  we  did  so.  We  went  to 
Virginia  City  and  got  some  Cornish  miners  out  of  those  mines  and  paid 
them  extra  wages.  We  put  them  into  one  side  of  the  shaft,  the  heading 
leading  from  one  side,  and  we  had  Chinamen  on  the  other  side.  WTe 
measured  the  work  every  Sunday  morning  ;  and  the  Chinamen  without 
fail  always  outmeasured  the  Cornish  miners  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  would 
cut  more  rock  in  a  week  than  the  Cornish  miners  did,  and  there  it  was 
hard  work,  steady  pounding  on  the  rock,  bone-labor.  The  Chinese  were 
skilled  in  using  the  hammer  and  the  drill ;  and  they  proved  themselves 
equal  to  the  very  best  Cornish  miners  in  that  work.  They  are  very 
trusty,  they  are  very  intelligent,  and  they  live  up  to  their  contracts. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  As  to  their  social,  moral,  and  financial  effect  upon  this  coast  I 
wish  you  to  be  elaborate  in  giving  your  views  to  the  commission,  as  you 
have  had  great  experience  that  way.  How  as  to  their  advancement  of 
this  State  or  otherwise?— A.  I  think  that  the  presence  of  the  Chinese 
as  laborers  among  us  goes  very  far  toward  the  material  interest  of  the 
country  ;  that  without  their  labor  we  would  be  thrown  back  in  all 
branches  of  industry,  farming,  mining,  reclaiming  lauds,  and  everything 
else.  I  believe  that  the  effect  of  Chinese  labor  upon  white  labor  has  an 
elevating  instead  of  a  degrading  tendency.  I  think  that  every  white 
laborer  who  is  intelligent  and  able  to  work,  who  is  more  than  a  digger 
in  a  ditch,  or  a  man  with  a  pick  and  a  shovel,  who  has  the  capacity  of 
being  something  else,  can  get  to  be  something  else  by  the  presence  of 
Chinese  labor  easier  than  he  could  without  it.  As  I  said  before,  when 
we  were  working  800  white  men,  and  that  was  the  extent  we  could  get, 
we  began  to  put  on  Chinamen.  Instead  of  our  white  force  decreasing 
it  increased,  and  when  we  had  8,  9,  and  10  thousand  Chinamen  on  the 
work,  we  had  from  2,500  to  3,000  white  men.     Instead  of  these  white  men 
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being  engaged  shoveling  dirt,  or  with  a  pick  and  shovel,  they  were| 
teamsters,  mechanics,  foremen,  and  men  in  an  elevated  grade  of  labor, 
receiving  wages  far  above  what  they  would  have  done  if  we  had  had  the 
same  number  throwing  up  the  dirt  and  digging  in  the  rock.  I  know  of  a 
great  many  instances  where  men  have  come  on  to  the  road  and  taken  a 
foremanship  over  Chinamen,  and  have  acquired  alittle  start  which. they 
afterward  used,  and  they  are  now  independent  citizens,  owners  of I 
farms,  owners  of  corner  groceries  and  stores  in  the  country  towns,  | 
&c.  The  start  they  got  they  would  not  have  got  without  the  help  oil 
Chinese  labor.  I  believe,  to-day,  if  the  Chinese  labor  was  driven  out  of 
this  State,  if  there  are  75,000  Chinese  laborers  here  to-day,  there  are 
75,000  white  laborers  who  would  have  to  come  down  from  the  elevated 
classes  of  labor  they  are  now  engaged  in  and  take  the  place  of  these  China- 
men, and  therefore  it  would  degrade  white  labor  instead  of  elevating  it. 
That  would  be  the  effect  it  seems  to  me  without  any  doubt,  and  it  would 
be  a  very  hard  pill  for  our  white  laborers  to  take.  There  is  a  certain 
class  of  white  laborers  in  this  country,  as  in  every  other  country,  who 
go  on  to  railroads  and  all  public  works,  who  are  not  capable  of  eleva- 
tion ;  they  will  not  elevate  themselves.  They  only  expect  to  be  day- 
laborers,  and  the  more  money  they  get  for  their  labor  the  less  labor  they 
do.  It  is  a  notorious  maxim  among  railroad  men,  that  the  lower  the 
wages  are,  the  more  work  you  can  get  out  of  white  laborers.  That  is 
curious,  but  it  is  true,  and  it  is  illustrated  by  an  incident  that  occurred  on 
our  work,  which  a  gentleman  told  me,  and  I  will  relate  it  here.  We 
were  working  in  the  heavy  work  just  this  side  of  Colfax,  and  the  stage 
road  from  Virginia  City  passed  alongside  of  the  railroad  at  that  point. 
There  was  a  very  heavy  cut  there,  and  we  had  employed  white  laborers 
at  that  time  to  work  on  it.  We,  at  that  time,  thought  that  only  heavy 
things  could  be  done  by  white  labor  j  but  there  were  some  Chinamen 
near  by.  This  gentleman  spoke  to  one  of  these  laborers,  asked  him 
what  wages  they  were  receiving.  I  think  we  were  paying  $35  a  month  and 
board  to  white  laborers,  and  $30  a  month  to  Chinamen  and  they  boarded 
themselves.  Said  the  workman,  $35.  The  gentleman  remarked.  "  That 
is  pretty  good  wages."  "  Yes,"  says  he,  "  but  begad  if  it  wasn't  for 
them  damned  nagurs  we  would  get  $50  and  not  do  half  the  work." 
That  is  an  illustration  of  the  effect  of  high  wages  on  that  kind  of  labor. 
There  are  men  among  that  same  nationality,  that  same  kind  of  men,  who 
are  good  men,  who  when  they  have  an  opportunity  will  get  themselves 
up  and  elevate  themselves.  There  is  proof  of  that  in  the  fact  that  after 
we  got  Chinamen  on  to  the  work,  we  took  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
white  laborers  and  made  foremen  of  them.  I  know  of  several  of  them 
now  who  never  expected,  never  had  a  dream  that  they  were  ever  going 
to  be  anything  but  shovelers  of  dirt,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,  and  they  are  now  respectable  farmers,  owning  farms.  They  got 
a  start  by  controlling  Chinese  labor  on  our  railroad,  and  they  are  good, 
trusty  men.  But  there  is  a  class  that  will  not  do  anything  else  but 
what  they  are  doing ;  and  those  men,  no  matter  whether  the  China- 
men are  here  or  whether  they  are  not  here,  never  will  be  anything  else 
but  what  they  are.  They  will  work  just  long  enough  to  get  something 
to  buy  liquor  with,  and  then  they  will  spend  their  time  drinking  it  up. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  Chinese  whom  you  have  employed, 
for  temperance? — A.  They  are  all  temperate. 

Q.  Have  they  peaceful  habits! — A.  I  have  never  seen  a  drunken 
Chinaman  on  the  work,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  met  a 
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Irnnken  Chinaman  on  the  streets.  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  hav- 
ng  seen  a  drunken  Chinaman.  I  have  seen  them  under  the  effect  of 
mi  urn  by  going  into  their  rooms  where  they  smoke  opium.  I  have  gone 
irouud  through  their  quarters  as  a  sight-seer  and  I  have  seen  them  un- 
Jer  the  influence  of  that  drug,  but  never  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
get  they  drink  liquor. 

I  Q.  Does  opium  have  the  effect  to  stupefy  them  or  to  make  them  vio- 
.ent? — A.  It  stupefies  them.  They  lie  in  a  state  of  stupor  and  dream 
pleasant  dreams,  as  1  understand  it. 

Q.  What  are  the  habits  of  Chinese  while  at  work  in  gangs?  Are  they 
quarrelsome  or  peaceful? — A.  Entirely  peaceful.  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances 1  have  known  of  fights  among  the  Chinese,  clannish  fights.  They 
have  their  clans.  I.  think  there  is  what  they  call  the  uplaud  and  the 
lowland  Chinaman.  Mr.  Strobridge  is  better  posted  on  that  subject, 
because  he  has  been  among  them  more  than  I  have.  There  is  a  kind 
of  a  dark-skinned  race  of  Chinamen  who  are  antagonistic  to  another 
class.  1  do  not  know  that  I  can  describe  the  difference  between  them, 
but  they  will  ouee  in  a  while  clash  and  fight. 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  some  hostility  which  they  have  brought  with 
them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  when  two  different  gangs  of  those  men  get  into 
the  same  neighborhood  they  may  clash,  but  by  separating  thein  there 
is  no  trouble. .  So  far  as  the  controlling  of  large  bodies  of  laborers  on 
works  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Central  Pacific,  we  had  one  strike  with 
the  Chinese.  We  had  then  our  maximum  strength.  I  think  that  we 
very  nearly  approached  10,000  men  on  the  work.  The  Chinese  circu- 
lated a  document  among  themselves,  all  through  the  camp,  and  on  the 
next  Monday  morning  they  refused  to  come  out.  That  was  done  on 
Saturday,  and  on  Monday  none  of  the  laborers  came  out.  It  was  a 
strike ;  they  remained  idle. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  What  was  the  occasion  ;  a  strike  for  higher  wages? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  think  they  were  incited  to  this  by  emissaries  from  the  other  side  who 
wished  to  keep  us  in  the  mountains  while  they  were  budding  the  road 
over  the  plains.  We  always  supposed  they  were  incited  to  it  by  emis- 
saries from  the  other  side,  although  we  never  could  prove  it.  If  there 
had  been  that  number  of  white  laborers  on  that  work  in  a  strike  there 
would  have  been  murder  and  drunkenness  aud  disorder  of  all  kinds ; 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  controlled  them  ;  but  this  strik* 
of  the  Chinese  was  just  like  Sunday  all  along  the  work.  These  men 
staid  in  their  camps;  that  is,  they  would  come  out  and  walk  around, 
but  not  a  word  was  said,  nothing  was  done;  no  violence  was  perpe- 
trated along  the  whole  line.  T  stopped  the  provisions  on  them,  stopped 
the  butchers  from  butchering,  and  used  such  coercive  measures.  I  then 
went  up  there  and  made  them  a  little  war  speech  and  told  them  they 
could  not  control  the  works,  that  no  one  made  laws  there  but  me.  I 
talked  to  them  so  that  they  could  comprehend  what  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations were,  and  that  if  they  did  not  choose  to  obey  they  could  go 
away  from  the  work,  but  under  no  circumstances  would  I  give  way  to 
them.  I  gave  them  until  the  next  Monday  morning  at  six  o'clock  to 
come  back,  and  told  them  that  every  mau  who  went  to  work  then  should 
be  forgiven  for  the  week's  strike,  but  that  all  others  should  be  fined. 
We  had  a  system  of  fines  for  men  not  coming  out,  keeping  foremen  and 
keeping  horses  at  work  when  there  were  not  enough  laborers,  and  we 
charged  the  expenses  of  the  horses  and  carts  to  the  gang  who  failed  to 
keep  them  employed.  They  well  understood  what  fining  meant  for  the 
week's  idleness,  and  on  Monday  morning  at  six  o'clock  the  whole  coun- 
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try  swarmed  with  them,  and  we  never  had  so  many  working  before 
since  as  we  had  on  that  day.    They  returned  peaceably  to  work. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  on  this  coast? — A.  Twenty-six  years. 

Q.  \' ou  have  been  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  the  Chinese  sin( 
their  first  arrival  here1? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what,  in  your  judgment,  is  their  effect  upon  white  labor; 
whether  they  have  the  effect  to  deprive  white  men  of  employment,  or  i 
have  had  that  effect  at  any  time. — A.  I  think  that  they  afford  white 
men  labor.  I  think  that  their  presence  here  affords  to  white  men  a  more 
elevated  class  of  labor  As  I  said  before,  if  you  should  drive  these 
75,000  Chinamen  off  you  would  take  75,000  white  men  from  an  elevated 
class  of  work  and  put  them  down  to  doing  this  low  class  of  labor  that 
the  Chinamen  are  now  doing,  and  instead  of  elevating  you  would  de- 
grade the  white  labor  to  that  extent.*  For  any  man  to  ride  through 
California,  from  one  end  of  this  State  to  the  other,  and  see  the  miles 
upon  miles  of  uncultivated  land,  and  in  the  mountains  millions  of  acres 
of  timber,  and  the  foot-hills  waiting  for  some  one  to  go  and  cultivate 
them,  and  then  talk  about  there  being  too  much  labor  herein  the  coun- 
try is  simply  nonsense,  in  my  estimation.  There  is  labor  for  all,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Chinamen  are  here  gives  an  opportunity  to  white  men  to 
go  in  and  cultivate  this  land  where  they  could  not  cultivate  it  other- 
wise. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  there  is  no  conflict  between  the  interest  of  the 
white  and  the  Chinese  laborer  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  if  the  white  laborer 
understood  and  realized  his  true  interest  he  would  be  in  favor  of  the 
present  proportion  of  Chinese  labor  in  this  State.  I  think  that  there 
might  be  an  increase  of  the  immigration  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would 
be  injurious,  but  the  present  equilibrium  is  not  too  much.  I  think  that 
one  in  ten  is  about  the  number  that  is  healthy. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  one  Chinaman  to  ten  white  laboring  white  men? — 
A.  I  mean  the  entire  white  population,  one  laboring  Chinaman  for  ten 
white  persons  as  they  are  generally  enumerated  for  population. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  too  many  Chinamen  here  now  ? — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  think  the  number  is  just  about  right.  I  believe  that  not  long  ago 
there  were  a  few  too  many  of  them,  but  they  went  away,  seeking  other 
places  for  profitable  employment.  I  believe  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand will  regulate  itself  if  they  are  left  alone.  I  recognize  a  Chinaman 
as  more  than  an  ordinarily  intelligent  man,  and  they  will  not  come  here 
unless  they  can  get  profitable  employment.  When  there  are  too  many 
here  they  will  go  somewhere  else;  they  have  done  that  repeatedly. 
There  have  been  times  when  there  was  a  less  number  in  the  State  than 
now,  and  there  have  been  times  in  1864  or  1865  when,  I  think,  there 
were  more  Chinamen  here  than  now.  Whenever  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
labor  for  these  Chinamen  you  see  them  taking  the  steamers  for  home, 
and  when  there  is  a  demand  for  their  labor  they  come. 

Q.  You  think  this  law  of  supply  and  demand  would  regulate  their 
coming  without  any  legislation  by  Congress  ? — A.  I  do.  I  'believe  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  let  the  subject  alone  and  leave  it  to  regulate  itself, 
and  it  will  regulate  itself.  There  may  be  a  time  for  a  month  or  a  year  or 
eighteen  months  when  there  are  too  many  Chinamen  here,  but  they  find 
they  cannot  get  labor,  and  go  away. 

Q.  Is  there  among  intelligent  people  here  an  apprehension  that  the 
State  is  liable  to  be  invaded  by  vast  hordes  of  Chinamen  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  what  public  sentiment  is  more  than  as  I  meet  persons  on  the 
street. 
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By  Mr.  BEB: 

Q.  As  an  old  citizen,  suppose  we  Bbonld  call  a  convent  ion  here,  after 
all  political  matters  have  beeu  settled,  and  pass  a  resolution  saying  that 
both  political  parties  in  convention  agree  to  submit  to  tbe  voters  of  the 
State  of  California  thequestion  of  Chinese  immigration,  yes  ;  or,  Chinese 
immigration,  no.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  result  of  that 
ballot? — A.  I  believe  if  it  was  argued  calmly  and  deliberately  before 
the  people,  without  any  of  this  hue  and  cry,  eight-tenths  of  the  people 
would  vote  for  the  amount  of  Chinese  labor  there  is  here  now.  You  can 
get  Dp  a  hue  and  cry  against  the  best  man  in  the  world,  and  hang  him, 
if  the  newspapers  will  only  say  enough  about  it.  If  the  politicians  and 
men  who  harangue  the  people  will  talk  fast  enough  ami  bard  enough 
you  can  get  them  to  hang  a  good  citizen;  but  if  you  will  argue  this 
question  legitimately  before  the  people  on  its  merits,  without  any  parti- 
san feeling,  you  can  come  down  to  any  man  who  owns  a  little  home- 
stead, if  it  is  only  worth  $500,  and  I  believe  that  eight-tenths  of  the 
people  will  vote  for  the  amount  of  Chinese  people  that  is  here  now.  I 
believe  that  if  to-day  the  question  could  be  presented  to  the  people  of 
California,  free  from  partisan  politics — free  from  that  agitating  tirade, 
against  a  race,  particularly  on  account  of  their  color,  their  manners  and 
customs,  and  all  that — the  people  to-day  would  vote  against  this  anti- 
Chinese  sentiment.  That  is  my  opinion.  That  is  what  I  say,  and  I 
mix  in  the  community.  The  men  I  come  in  contact  with  are  farmers 
and  men  who  have  got  something  to  work  for,  and  they  feel  that  way. 
They  are  in  favor  of  them.  I  know  when  1  was  ;>  boy  I  assisted  in 
riots  in  the  city  of  Troy,  New  York,  when  the  Irish  immigration  was 
coming  into  the  country.  This  same  hue  and  cry  was  raised  against 
them,  and  there  were  riots  against  the  Irishmen.  It  was  said  they 
were  going  to  overrun  the  country,  and  the  people  were  mobbing  them. 
Well,  the  Irishmen  have  never  hurt  us,  I  believe.  I  believe  they  have 
done  us  a  great  deal  of  good  ;  but  a:,  that  time  it  was  argued  that  the 
Irishman  was  going  to  deluge  the  country  and  ruin  the  country,  and 
that  there  would  be  no  chauce  for  an  Americau. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 
Q.  Where  were  you  born? — A.  In  Troy,  New  York,  on  the  Hudson 
River. 

Q.  Were  you  born  rich  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  very  poor. 

A.  You  worked  for  a  living,  did  you  not!— A.  I  am  a  working  man, 
and  always  have  been.  I  started  from  home  when  I  was  1GA  years  old, 
owiug  62£  cents,  without  a  copper  in  my  pocket  and  not  a  change  of 
clothes,  aud  I  have  never  received  any  assistance  from  any  living  man 
since  uuless  I  paid  him  for  it  aud  interest  upon  it. 

Q.  Y'ou  were  a  contractor  for  the  construction  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  money  out  of  that  contract  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
I  made  all  I  could ;  just  as  you  would,  aud  just  as  other  men 
would  do. 

Q.  Y'ou  say  that  you  employed  ten  thousand  Chinamen  ? — A.  About 
that  number;  I  never  knew  exactly  how  many. 

Q.  Did  you  make  more  money  out  of  that  contract  by  employing 
them  than  if  you  had  employed  white  meu  ? — A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  You  preferred  to  employ  Chiuese  because  you  made  more  money 
out  of  the  contract  by  employing  them? — A.  No,  sir;  as  I  said  before, 
I  tried  my  very  best  to  get  white  men. 

Q.  Answer  my  question.    I  do  uot  waut  to  go  into  an  argument. — A. 
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I  choose  to  answer  questions  to  suit  myself.    I  do  not  intend  to  pla 
myself  in  a  wrong  attitude  before  the  committee. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  You  Lave  a  right  to  explain  any  question  before  answering  it. — 
A.  I  say  I  did  not  prefer  the  Chinamen  at  all  ;  I  was  convinced  that  I 
had  to  employ  them  in  order  to  complete  the  work  ;  I  preferred  white 
labor. 

By  Mr.  Piper:  I 

Q.  Did  you  not  once  pretend  to  sell  out  your  interest  in  that  rail- 
road ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  made  any  pretensions  whatever. 

Q.  Was  it  not  asserted  that  you  did  sell  out  ? — A.  I  did  sell ;  I  did 
not  make  any  pretension  about  it ;  it  was  an  actual  fact. 

Q.  Was  not  the  reason  of  your  selling  the  fact  that  your  conduct  there 
as  a  contractor  so  incensed  white  men  against  you  that  there  was  fear 
of  their  burning  up  and  destroying  your  works  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  not  so  stated  at  the  time  ? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Q.  You  actually  sold  out  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  then  bought  back? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  do  you  want  to  know  why  I 
sold? 

Q.  That  was  the  reason  given  at  the  time. — A.  It  was  not  the  reason 
given  at  the  time. 

Q.  That  was  the  common  report. — A.  I  never  heard  it. 

Q.  Had  they  not  been  burning  up  and  tearing  up  tracks  and  burn- 
ing sheds  there  before  you  sold  ? — A.  Not  more  than  they  have  since. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  since  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  common  report  ? — A.  Nobody  ever  dared  stop  any 
work  that  I  heard  of. 

Q.  They  burned  their  sheds;  that  is, you  assumed  they  burned  them? 
— A.  The  sheds  caught  fire  from  the  engines,  and,  in  one  instance,  we 
thought  they  were  set  on  fire,  but  we  never  could  prove  it. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  common  report  that  these  things  were  set  on  fire  on 
account  of  your  conduct  in  employing  Chinese  labor  to  the  exclusion  of 
white  labor? — A.  Allow  me  to  say  that  the  American  River  bridge  we 
believed  was  burned  by  incendiaries,  actuated  by  this  feeling  that  was 
manufactured  against  the  company  on  account  of  their  employing  Chi- 
nese labor.  At  that  time,  and  at  the  time  of  the  burning  of  the  Sac- 
ramento bridge,  I  had  just  moved  into  my  new  house  in  Sacramento.  A 
woman  came  to  my  wife  and  told  her  she  overheard  a  plot  to  burn  my 
house. 

Q.  On  account  of  your  employing  Chinese  labor  to  the  exclusion  of 
white  labor  ? — A.  Not  to  the  exclusion  of  white  labor.  We  always  em- 
ployed every  white  man  who  came  to  the  work  while  we  were  building 
the  Central,  and  I  dare  any  man  to  prove  the  contrary.  We  never 
turned  away  a  white  laborer,  for  we  wanted  all  the  labor  we  could  get, 
and  we  could  never  get  enough  of  Chinese  labor  or  white  labor. 

Q.  You  say  you  never  got  anything  you  did  not  work  for  ? — A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  you  work  for  that  $27,000,000  in  subsidies  that  you  got  ?— A. 
I  never  got  $27,000,000  of  subsidy. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  get?— A.  That  is  my  business.  I  got  all  I 
could,  I  assure  you. 

Q.  You  got  very  nearly  that,  in  the  neighborhood  of  it. — A.  No,  sir. 
I  do  not  think  that  has  anything  to  do  with  this  matter. 

Q.  You  went  into  an  elaborate  explanation  about  the  Chinese, — A. 
I  have  a  deep  feeling  in  regard  to  the  interests  of  this  State. 
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Q.  You  are  a  common  carrier ;  that  is  your  business  ?— A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  am  interested  in  that. 

Q.  chinamen  especially  ride  a  great  deal  on  your  road  .'—A.  Yes,  sir, 
ami  white  men. 

Q.  The  more  Chinamen  yon  have  to  ride  on  it,  the  more  passengers 
yon  gel  .'—A.   The  more  white  men  the  more  passengers  we  have. 

Q,  The  Chinese  ride  more  than  the  white  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<t>.  They  are  more  profitable  passengersl — A.  No,  sir;  they  are  not 
no  profitable  because  they  generally  ride  second  class. 

O.  is  not  that  the  same  class  that  other  passengers  ride t— A.  No. 
sir  ;  it  costs  just  as  much  to  ride  .second  class,  hut  we  woidd  rather  have 
every  man  ride  first  class,  and  would  rather  furnish  them  with  a  drawing- 
pom  car  and  let  them  pay  lor  it. 

(v).  The  more  people  that  come  to  California,  whether  they  beChinese 
or  white  men,  the  more  profit  there  is  to  your  road  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  :  that 
is  so.     We  are  deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  this  State. 

Q.  I  suppose  so ;  and  you  are  a  good  deal  interested  in  some  other 
things.  You  are  interested  in  a  steamship-line  bet  ween  here  and  Ilong- 
Kong  .' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  prosperity  of  that  line  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon 
emigration  and  immigration? — A.  It  may  incidentally. 

Q.  1  say  it  does;  does  it  not  .' — A.  Yes;   in  some  respects. 

Q.  Suppose  there  were  no  Chinese  going  to  and  fro  between  here  and 
Bong- Kong,  do  you  think  you  could  run  your  line  with  profit  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  precisely  what  I  want  to  know.  You  think  that  these 
steamship-lines  between  here  and  Hong-Kong  can  be  run  profitably  as 
a  business  proposition  by  these  Chinese  companies  I  You  are  not  in 
the  Pacific  -Mail  Steamship  Company,  are  you  '—A.  No,  sir. 

<v>.  There  are  two  companies  profitably  engaged  ? — A.  You  are  chang- 
ing the  nature  of  the  question.  You  asked  me  about  the  line  I  was 
interested  in,  and  now  you  say  these  lines.  I  do  not  believe  both  lines 
could  be  supported  without  the  aid  of  the  immigration. 

Q.  You  believe  you  could  run  your  line  profitably  as  a  business  propo- 
in  independent  of  emigration  and  immigration  of  the  Chinese  to  and 
fro  .' — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  wish  to  explain,  however,  in  respect  to  that  matter. 
Our  Oriental  Steamship  Line  is  an  auxiliary  of  the  railroad.  The 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  at  one  time  refused  to  give  us  any 
teas;  they  refused  to  receive  any  teas  in  China  consigned  to  New 
■Ofk  over  the  railroad.  They  carried  that  on  for  a  year  and  we  did  not 
carry  a  pound  of  their  teas,  excepting  some  few  that  were  shipped  here 
at  San  Francisco  and  then  transshipped,  which  made  it  more  expensive. 
In  order  to  get  that  business,  which  we  in  some  measure  built  the  road 
for,  and  for  which  Congress  argued  the  necessity  of  the  road  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  justified  the  building  of  the  road,  we  organ- 
ized this  steamship  company  and  went  after  that  tea.  Whether  we 
made  any  money  off  of  those  ships  particularly  or  not,  we  brought  the 
tea  to  the  road  and  made  some  money  on  the  road.  It  brought  busi- 
ness to  the  road  and  carried  the  business  through  this  country  instead 
of  carrying  it  through  a  foreign  country  by  the  way  of  Panama.  We 
did  that  because  we  thought  it  was  our  duty  to  do  it  and  our  profit  to 
do  it. 

Q.  As  a  fact,  yon  cannot  run  your  steamship  alone  profitably,  as  a 
business  proposition,  independent  of  the  emigration  oV immigration  of 
Chinese  from  Hong-Kong  to  this  port  ? — A.  I  think  we  can  run  those 
ships  as 
43  C  l 
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it  in  that  light,  one  company  could  run  without  Chinese  immigration, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  could  run 
theirs  also. 

Q.  You  are  a  very  rich  man,  are  you  not1? — A.  I  do  not  know,  when 
my  debts  are  paid.  I  do  not  know  how  much  I  am  worth.  I  owe  a  good 
deal  of  money,  and  have  a  good  deal  of  property. 

Q.  What  men,  other  than  capitalists  and  large  land  holders,  have 
you  ever  heard  express  the  idea  that  Chinese  immigration  to  this  coast 
was  an  advantage1? — A.  I  have  heard  farmers  and  fruit-raisers,  I  have' 
heard  manufacturers,!  have  heard  small  mechanics  express  that  opinion. 

Q.  What  mechanics? — A.  Mechanics  who  have  a  family  and  must 
have  a  servant  to  do  a  little  work,  when  they  could  not  afford  to  pay 
thirty  and  forty  dollars  for  a  female  servant.  They  are  willing  to  take 
a  Chinaman  at  twenty  dollars.  They  can  afford  that,  but  they  could 
not  afford  forty  dollars  for  white  servants. 

Q.  You  mix  a  good  deal  with  that  class,  do  you  1— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
have  always  been  a  friend  of  mechanics,  and  I  believe  they  are  friendly 
to  me.  I  think  I  am  as  good  a  friend  of  the  workingman  as  there  is  in 
the  State  of  California. 

Q.  Were  you  or  were  you  not  very  much  opposed  to  negro  slavery  ? — 
A.  I  was,  always.    I  was  an  abolitionist  from  a  boy. 

Q.  You  were  prominently  engaged  in  the  underground  railroad  to 
some  extent  f — A.  What  do"  you  mean  by  that ! 

Q.  It  is  a  common  expression. — A.  Explain  yourself. 

Q.  You  were  so  much  opposed  to  slavery  that  you  would  have  aided 
a  negro  to  escape  % — A.  If  a  negro  slave  came  to  my  door  and  wanted 
bread  he  would  get  it,  and  if  he  wanted  a  little  money  to  help  him 
along  to  freedom  he  would  get  it. 

Q.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  believe  that  the  Chinese  immigration  to 
this  country  has  the  same  tendency  to  degrade  free  white  labor  as 
that  of  negro  slavery  in  the  South  1 — A.  No;  sir ;  because  it  is  not  ser- 
vile labor. 

Q.  It  is  not? — A.  It  is  not;  it  is  free  labor;  just  as  free  labor  as 
yours  and  mine.  You  cannot  control  a  Chinaman  except  you  pay  him 
for  it.  You  cannot  make  any  contract  with  him,  or  his  friend,  or  sup- 
posed master,  and  get  his  labor  unless  you  pay  for  it,  and  pay  him 
for  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  contracts  with  the  six  companies  or  any  par- 
ticular Chinaman  to  import  here  a  certain  number  of  Chinamen  to  work 
upon  your  roads  ? — A.  I  never  made  any  contract  with  the  six  compa- 
nies.   I  made  a  contract  with  a  merchant  here. 

Q.  With  any  one  1 — A.  We  made  a  contract  with  Koopmanschap. 

Q.  For  how  many  Chinamen  ? — A.  I  told  him  all  he  would  bring,  up 
to  2,000.    He  brought  500. 

Q.  When  you  employed  Chinamen,  did  you  employ  the  individual  Chi- 
namen, or  did  you  employ  some  man  to  furnish  you  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Chinamen  ?  Did  you  employ  your  Chinamen  that  you  worked 
on  that  road  as  individual  Chinamen,  or  did  you  employ  some  boss  Chi- 
naman to  furnish  you  with  so  many  men  ? — A.  The  way  the  labor  was 
employed  on  that  road  was  this 

Q.  I  speak  of  that  road,  or  this  roM,  or  any  road. — A.  On  any  road 
when  we  employed  them  for  labor  we  have  always  procured  our  Chi- 
namen through  the  house  of  Sisson,  Wallace  &  Co.  here. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  They  are  white  men  ? — A.  They  are  white  men,  a  mercantile  firm 
here. 
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By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  What  are  they— Americans? — A.  They  are  Americans;  one  of  them 
is  a  very  good  democrat. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  politics  now  ;  that  is  over. — A.  You  inquired  so 
particularly. 

Q.  I  simply  want  to  know  whether  they  were  English,  Chinese,  or 
Americans'? — A.  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  republicans  have 
made  all  the  money  out  of  the  Chiuamen. 

Q.  That  is  immaterial. — A.  That  house  furnished  us  with  Chinamen. 
They  gathered  them  one  at  a  time,  two,  three,  four  of  them  in  a  place, 
aud  got  them  together  to  make  what  is  called  a  gang,  and  each  gang  is 
numbered. 

Q.  Just  like  mules? — A.  Well,  sir,  we  cannot  distinguish  Chinamen 
ouid  by  names  very  well. 

Q.  Like  mules  ? — A.  Not  like  mules,  but  like  men.  We  have  treated 
Sthem  like  men,  and  they  have  treated  us  like  men,  and  they  are  men,  good 
fldli  [and  true  men.  As  I  say,  we  employed  them  in  that  way.  They  come 
together  in  gangs  of  twenty-five  and  thirty,  as  we  need  them  to  work  on 
;a  job  of  work,  and  the  account  is  kept  with  the  gang,  No.  1,  No.  2,  25, 
f!-  i30,  50,  100,  just  as  it  is.  Each  gang  has  a  book-keeper  to  keep  the  ac- 
jcount  among  themselves.  We  have  a  foreman  and  he  keeps  the  account 
with  the  gang  and  credits  them;  Every  night  the  Chinese  book-keeper, 
who  is  one  of  the  workmen  and  works  in  the  pit  along  with  the  rest, 
comes  up  with  his  book,  and  he  says  so  many  days  for  that  gang,  do  you 
see  ?  and  they  count  it  up  and  they  agree,  and  each  puts  it  down.  Then 
the  Chinese  keep  their  own  accounts  among  themselves  ;  but  we  keep 
an  account  with  the  gang.  When  the  pay-day  comes  the  gang  is  paid 
for  all  the  labor  of  the  gang,  and  then  they  divide  it  among  themselves. 

Q.  Does  the  same  thing  obtain  with  the  white  men  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  we 
get  the  individual  names  of  the  white  men. 

Q.  You  do  not  pay  the  individual  Chinaman  when  he  works  for  you! — 
A.  We  pay  the  head-man  of  the  gang. 

Q.  Some  headman  ? — A.  He  is  a  laborer  among  them. 

Q.  You  do  not  pay  them  in  the  same  manner  that  you  pay  white 
men  ? — A.  In  the  same  manner,  except  that  we  cannot  keep  the  names 
of  the  Chinamen ;  it  is  impossible.  We  would  not  know  Ah  Sin,  Ah  Yrou, 
Kong  Won,  and  all  such  names.  We  cannot  keep  their  names  in  the 
usual  way,  because  it  is  a  different  language.  You  understand  the  dif- 
ficulty.   It  is  not  done  in  that  way  because  they  are  slaves. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  kind  of  servile  labor? — A.  Not  a  bit.  I  give  you  my 
word  of  honor  under  oath  here  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Chinese 
slave  in  this  State,  except  it  may  be  a  prostitute.  I  hear  of  that,  but  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  it.    If  you  do,  you  know  more  than  Ido. 

Q.  Can  a  Chinaman  immigrate  from  this  State  on  your  steamers  or 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  steamers  as  free  as  a  white  man 
can? — A.   Certainly. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  here  by  Mr.  Gibson  and  others  that  they  can- 
not.—A.  What  is  that  ? 

Q.  Can  the  Chinaman  immigrate  as  a  white  man  does,  and  pay  his 

passage  on  your  steamers  or  the  Pacific  Mail   Steamship  Company's 

steamers  as  freely  as  a  white  man  ? — A.  If  he  cannot  I  do  not  know  it ; 

i,j.  1  am  not  familiar  with  the  regulations. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  Must  he  have  anything  like  a  permit  from  the  Chinese  companies 
a  to  go  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know. 
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By  Mr.  Bee^ 

Q.  It  has  not  been  testified  tbat  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  Company 
had  any  such  regulations! — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  regulations. 

Senator  Sargent.  (To  Bev.  Mr.  Gibson.)  Did  you  refer  only  to  the 
Pacific  Mail  or  to  the  other  lines  also? 

Bev.  Mr.  Gibson.  I  referred  at  the  time  to  Mr.  Otis.  I  think  it  is  a 
system  that  prevails  on  all  the  steamers.  I  suppose  Mr.  Crocker 
does  not  know  anything  about  it. 

The  Witness.  I  know  they  are  very  strict  about  their  debts ;  that' 
they  must  pay  their  debts  before  going  away,  and  I  wish  the  practice 
was  just  as  good  among  white  men. 

By  Mr.  Piper: 

Q.  You  are  from  New  York  ? — A.  I  am  from  the  city  of  Troy,  six 
miles  above  Albany,  on  the  Hudson  Biver. 

Q.  Do  you  think  these  Chinamen  who  are  here  are  as  much  advan- 
tage to  this  State,  to  its  well-being,  both  morally,  materially,  and  politi- 
cally, as  the  same  number  of  immigrants  from  the  State  of  New  York 
and  from  New  England  would  be  ? — A.  No,  sir.  If  we  could  get  the 
same  number  of  New  England  men  here,  I  would  rather  have  them  a 
good  deal. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  more  advantage  to  the  State,  both  morally, 
socially,  and  politically  ? — A.  Undoubtedly ;  but  I  do  believe  in  the 
same  connection  that  the  presence  of  the  Chinamen  does  not  prevent 
the  New  Euglander  from  coming ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  New 
Englander  comes  here  he  can  use  the  Chinaman  very  much  in  opening  a 
farm,  and  cultivating  it  after  he  gets  it  open. 

Q.  Then,  that  is  to  say  that  the  Chinese  are  an  inferior  race — to  be 
employed  as  servants  and  laborers  by  us,  their  superiors  ?— A.  We  are 
superior  when  we  prove  ourselves  superior.  There  are  a  great  many 
white  men  who  do  not  prove  themselves  very  much  superior. 

Q.  I  speak  of  the  general  run  of  white  men. — A.  The  general  run  of 
white  men,  I  think,  can  get  along  in  California  a  little  better  than  any 
Chinamen,  particularly  in  walking  the  streets  in  peace  and  comfort. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  not  building  up  a  kind  of  servile  labor  here,  as 
you  have  admitted  yourself? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  admitted  it.  I 
have  told  you,  on  the  contrary,  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  slave 
among  them.  I  do  not  think  when  you  employ  a  man  and  pay  him  his 
wages  that  it  is  servile  labor  because  he  works  in  my  wood-yard.  I 
would  do  it  myself  if  I  could  not  hire  a  man  to  do  it.  If  I  were  " busted  " 
to-day  and  could  not  get  any  better  work  to  do  than  sawing  wood,  I 
would  saw  your  wood  for  you. 

Q.  You  know  what  peonage  means'? — A.  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Q.  You  know  in  Mexican  or  Spanish-American  countries  there  is  a 
system  of  peonage  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  where  a  man  gets  in  debt  and  he  has 
to  work  it  out.  But  they  keep  charging  him  more  than  he  earns  and  he 
never  gets  the  debt  paid. 

Q.  Does  not  that  system  prevail  among  the  Chinese  here  to  a  great 
extent  ? — A.  No ;  I  do  not  believe  it ;  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the'Chinese  immigration  here  is  equal  to  the 
European  immigration  which  comes  to  the  United  States,  in  a  moral, 
physical,  material,  and  political  sense  %  Compare  the  Chinese  with  the 
same  number  of  European  immigrants  who  would  come  to  this  country. 
— A.  I  believe  that  the  same  number  of  European  immigrants  coming 
here  would  be  a  better  class  of  population  politically,  and  possibly 
morally,  though  I  do  not  know  anything  immoral  in  the  great  multi- 
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tnde  of  the  Chinese.  There  may  be  immoral  people  among  them,  but  I 
do  not  see  it;  I  do  not  go  out  where  their  immorality  is  practiced.  It 
certainly  is  not  on  the  streets;  it  certainty  is  not  on  the  railroad, where 
we  have  large  numbers  of  them  ;  but  I  believe  that  white  population  is 
better  for  the  country  than  Chinese  population. 

Q.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  from  you. — A.  Do  not  understand  me  to 
have  said,  for  one.moment,  that  I  would  not  prefer  white  labor  to  Chinese 
labor  if  we  could  get  it ;  but  my  point  is  that  the  Chinese  labor  enables 
white  men  to  come  here  and  cultivate  laud,  and  cultivate  it  without 
Chinese  labor.  In  the  proportion  that  I  say  now  and  for  years  to  come, 
of  one  to  ten,  the  Chinese  are  a  good,  healthy  element  in  our  political 
body. 

Q.  Suppose  that  no  Chinamen  had  ever  come  to  this  coast,  do  you  or 
do  you  not  believe  that  an  equal  number  of  white  immigrants  would 
have  come  from  eastern  States  and  Europe  to  fill  their  places  as  laborers 
and  mechanics  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
presence  of  the  Chinamen  has  ever  prevented  a  white  man  from  coming 
here. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  a  great  many  laboring  men  come  from  the 
East  here  and  cannot  find  employment  and  go  back  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  no 
one  who  really  wants  work  ever  did  come  here  and  go  back.  I  have 
employed  lots  of  them  and  know  when  they  want  work. 

(,>.  Do  you  not  know  that  you  carry  back  a  great  many  laboring  men 
alter  they  come  here  and  stay  a  month  or  two  months  ?  You  haveseeu 
them  on  the  trains  going  back  to  the  East"? — A.  I  have  seen  them  do 
that  when  they  could  go  into  the  mines  and  make  $15  a  day  ;  they 
would  get  discouraged  and  go  home  or  to  some  other  place.  When  I 
was  getting  $15  and  $20  a  day  a  man  alongside  of  me  would  get  dis- 
couraged and  say,  "  Damn  the  country,"  and  go  home.  I  have  seen  that, 
Senator  Sargent  has  seen  it,  and  you  have  seen  it  if  yon  have  lived  here 
that  long.     I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  an  old  Californian  or  not. 

Q.  Older  than  you. — A.  You  have  seen  them,  then,  in  all  stages  of 
our  existence  as  a  people. 

Q.  Does  that  feeling  obtain  among  the  Chinese  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  lots  of 
them  turn  around  and  go  back  as  soon  as  they  can  get  off.  Some  of  them 
get  discouraged,  some  of  them  get  homesick,  and  they  go  back. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  think  Chinese  labor  is  better  than  white  labor  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  believe  it  is  better.  I  believe  it  is  a  mighty  good 
substitute  for  white  labor,  and  when  you  cannot  get  white  labor  it  is 
i  good  to  get  Chinese  labor. 

Q.  About  as  good  as  negro  slavery  in  the  South  ? — A.  I  never  was  a 

-  believer  in  slavery.    The  poor  white  man  was  degraded  by  negro  slavery, 

because  it  was  a  servile  labor ;  but  now  that  the  negro  is  free  and  can 

(  earn  his  money,  the  next  generation  or  two  will  not  feel  ashamed  to 

labor  alongside  of  him. 

Q.  Yrou  are  not  much  of  a  philanthropist  f — A.  I  believe  I  am,  as 
much  as  any  man  of  ordinary  parts.  I  was  always  a  great  opposer  of 
human  slavery.  By  God,  I  would  have  given  my  last  dollar  to  have 
had  them  free.  Uncle  Sam  could  have  called  on  me  for  every  dollar  I 
was  worth,  and  my  life,  too,  to  fight  for  free'dom. 

Q.  Particularly  when  you  were  getting  a  good  many  dollars  from 
.  Uncle  Sam  ? — A.  Well,  I  got  all  I  could  from  him.  When  I  make  a 
bargain  1  make  the  best  one  I  can,  and  I  live  up  to  it  right  to  the  last 
item. 

Q.  Do  you  give  much  money  to  these  missionaries  here  who  are  try- 
ing  to  convert  the  Chinese  % — A.  I  have  given  some  money  for  that 
purpose. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  to  convert  them  to  Christianity  is  going  to  ii 
prove  their  morals  ?— A.  I  am  not  much  of  a  believer  in  Christianity, 
am  sorry  to  say.    I  believe  "  a  man  is  a  man  for  a'  that,"  as  the  sayinj 
is  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  my  belief  on  religion  has  anything  to  do  wit 
the  matter. 

Q.  You  are  a  common  carrier ;  that  is  your  business,  and  the  moi 
Chinamen  there  are  here,  the  more  people  you  will  carry  1 — A.  I  wouk 
rather  have  white  men  than  Chinamen  for  travelers.  (To  the  Chaii 
man.)     Who  is  the  gentleman  who  has  been  questioning  me  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Piper,  your  Eepresentative  in  Congress. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Piper,  I  did  not  know  who  you  were  when  yc 
were  questioning  me  $  and  if  I  have  wounded  your  feelings,  I  apologize 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  You  think  that  the  proportions  of  Chinese  that  we  now  have,  Or, 
in  other  words,  the  proportion  of  one  to  ten,  would  be  healthful  ? — A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  You  have  explained  why  you  think  a  less  number  than  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  ten  might  be  a  disadvantage.  Will  you  please  explain 
why  you  think  a  greater  number  than  one  to  ten  would  be  a  disadvan- 
tage % — A.  That  proportion,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  proper  equilibrium.  I 
believe  when  they  get  to  be  more  than  that  here  they  will  go  away.  I 
believe  that  has  been  proved  by  what  has  transpired  heretofore. 

•Q.  So  you  only  want  the  number  that  would  be  willing  to  stay  % — A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  moral  question  or  the  effect 
upon  political  institutions  ?  You  do  not  consider  any  question  except 
whether  they  will  stay  or  not  % — A.  I  consider  that  as  they  are  wanted 
for  labor  they  will  come,  and  when  there  are  too  many  of  them  here  to 
find  profitable  employment  they  will  go  away. 

Q.  I  thought  that  your  answer  perhaps  embraced  some  care  for  our 
institutions,  that  you  thought  more  than  one  to  ten  might  injure  us  in 
some  way  more  than  our  labor  or  advancement  of  material  interest 
would  compensate,  but  I  find  you  eliminate  all  such  considerations  ? — A. 
I  have  never  seen  in  my  experience  any  injury  that  the  Chinaman  has 
worked  to  any  of  our  institutions.  I  have  never  noticed  that  they  have 
affected  the  morals  of  the  people.  They  keep  to  themselves.  If  our 
people  keep  away  from  them,  the  Chinese  will  not'force  themselves  upon 
them.  I  am  speaking  now  of  prostitutes.  The  prostitutes  are  slunk 
away  in  blind  alleys,  and  if  our  people  keep  away  from  them  they  are 
not  going  to  go  hunting  after  our  people.  I  believe  if  our  people  want 
to  be  debauched,  they  will  find  plenty  of  white  prostitutes  to  debauch 
them  in  the  absence  of  the  Chinese. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  admit  the  Chinese  to  citi- 
zenship here,  as  voters  % — A.  I  think  we  have  got  voters  enough  now. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  would  be  a  good  idea  % — A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  you  think  the  presence  of  a  very  large 
number  of  a  non- voting  male  class  is  desirable  in  a  republic  % — A..  No, 
I  do  not. 

Q.  Then  would  not  that  be  an  objection  to  there  being  large  numbers 
of  them  here,  if  you  think  it  would  not  be  a  good  idea  to  admit  them  to 
the  ballot  %  Would  not  the  presence  of  a  very  large  number  of  them 
here,  when  you  think  it  is  against  public  policy  to  admit  them  to  the 
ballot,  be  a  disadvantage,  as  you  say  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  have  a  large 
non- voting  male  class  % — A.  I  will  tell  you,  Senator,  I  believe  in  an  edu- 
cational standard  for  voting.    If  a  Chinaman  has  lived  in  our  country 
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long  enough  to  become  educated  in  our  language  and  to  understand  our 

institutions,  he  will  make  just  as  good  a  voter  as  I  will.  If  he  should 
become  a  citizen,  1  believe  he  would  make  just  as  good  a  voter  and  nave 
t  just  as  much  care  for  his  material  welfare  and  prosperity  as  a  citizen  as 
I  have. 

Q.  Under  those  circumstances  you  think  it  would  be  safe  to  let  him 
:  vote  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not  believe  they  are  going  to  remain  here 
long  enough  to  become  good  citizens,  and  I  would  nut  admit  them  to 
|  citizenship. 

Q.  Then  they  make  a  large  floating  non-voting  class?  Is  not  that  un- 
desirable in  a  republic? — A.  If  they  were  white  men,  speaking  our 
language,  and  had  our  aspiration  for  political  power  and  for  influence 
in  society,  they  would  be  very  undesirable;  but  as  they  have  no  such 
aspiration,  and  as  they  do  not  desire  to  be  citizens,  and  they  have  no 
particular  care  about  our  political  institutions,  they  are  harmless  and 
indifferent,  and  they  would  not  affect  our  politics,  nor  affect  our  morals, 
nor  affect  our  status  in  any  way,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  they  not  really  affect  our  politics  ?  It  has  been  urged  here,  and 
stated  over  and  over  again,  that  we  get  up  political  quarrels  over  them. 
Does  it  not  make  quarrels  among  ourselves,  and  in  that  way  indirectly 
affect  our  politics  i — A.  I  do  uot  think  the  mass  of  the  people  are  in- 
terested in  these  quarrels.  I  think  they  are  the  corner-grocery  politi- 
cians mostly  that  get  up  all  this  trouble  about  Chinamen. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  petition  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  names  sent  on 
to  me  in  two  large  bound  volumes  which  I  presented  to  Congress,  and 
are  you  aware  of  the  character  of  the  men  who  signed  that  petition  \ — A. 
No,  sir ;  but  I  know  how  easy  it  is  to  get  up  petitions. 

Q.  Do  you  think  we  have  in  this  city  twenty  thousand  corner-grocery 
politicians  and  men  of  that  kind  'If— A.  No,  I  do  not  think  we  have. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  on  that  petition  there  were  the  names  of  law- 
yers, of  merchants,  of  bankers,  and  clergymen  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  the 
petition. 

Q.  If  you  were  told  that  was  true,  and  the  names  of  large  numbers 
of  these  classes  were  there,  they  signing  freely,  of  course,  would  that 
modify  your  opiuion,  whether  this  objection  to  them  comes  only  from 
corner-grocers  ? — A.  You  were  asking  me  about  political  agitation.  I 
say  this  political  agitation  and  this  quarreling  between  parties  comes 
from  corner-grocery  politicians.  I  do  not  believe,  in  other  words,  that 
the  respectable  signers  of  that  petition  agitated  the  public  mind  about 
Chinese  immigration,  or  agitated  the  political  parties  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  political  agitation  is  uuwholesome,  unde- 
sirable ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Q.  Then  I  ask  you  if  the  presence  of  Chinamen  here  does  not  affect 
our  politics  un wholesomely  ? — A.  In  that  respect  it  does. 

Q.  Then  if  they  are  a  non-voting  class  they  may  be  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion and  a  cause  of  bad  blood  between  parties  ? — A.  Not  uecessarily ;  but 
we  are  foolish  enough  to  make  them  so.    That  is  no  fault  of  theirs. 

Q.  No  matter  where  the  fault  lies,  has  not  their  presence  here  had 
that  tendency  ? — A.  I  think  if  we  quit  this  agitation  and  come  right 
down  to  a  quiet  atmosphere,  politicians  would  not  have  so  much  trouble 
as  they  have  now. 

Q.  You  and  I  are  old  republicans.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  said 
in  defense  of  slavery,  that  if  we  would  only  stop  agitating  the  slavery 
question  everythingVould  be  quiet  and  lovely;  just  the  same  argument 
that  you  are  now  advancing  ? — A.  It  is  a  different  thing.  They  are  not 
parallel  cases,  I  think. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  same  argument  was  used  in  regard  ti 
slavery? — A.  I  know  that  the  southern  people  used  that  argument ;  bu 
I  believed  in  agitation  then. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  You  were  an  agitator  then? — A.  I  was  an  agitator  then,  you  bet 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  And  you  were  an  agitator  on  principle,  you  thought?— A.  Yes,  sir 
I  tell  you  I  sacrificed  lots  for  that  principle,  too. 

Q.  I  know  you  to  be  an  old  republican  well. — A.  I  am  an  old  aboli- 
tionist. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  defense  of  slavery  was  not  also  that 
it  enabled  the  white  men  to  be  an  employing  class,  and  that  here  was 
the  labor  at  their  command  ? — A.  No  ,•  on  the  contrary,  the  poor  white 
man  could  never  employ  the  negroes. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  the  fact;  I  am  only  testing  your  information. 
Do  you  not  know  that  one  prominent  argument  advanced  by  the  friends 
of  slavery  was  that  it  elevated  the  white  man,  gave  him  a  class  below 
him,  and  that  he  could  employ  the  slave  and  make  money  out  of  him  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  that  was  an  argument,  but  a  false  argument. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  argument  advanced  in  regard  to  Chinamen  to-day  ? — 
A.  The  truth  is,  that  was  a  servile  labor,  and  it  made  labor  with  the 
poor  white  class  what  you  may  say  unfashionable  or  .degrading,  so  that 
the  white  men  could  not  afford  to  labor  at  the  same  labor  as  the  slave 
labor ;  but  a  white  laborer  can  afford  to  labor  alongside  of  a  Chinaman 
when  they  are  both  paid  for  their  labor.     That  is  what  I  believe. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  an  objection  exists  in  the  minds  of  many 
laborers  in  the  State  to  working  alongside  of  a  Chinaman  because  they 
think  that  the  Chinaman  is  a  degraded  person  ?  Do  you  not  know  that 
the  objection  exists,  whether  it  is  sound  or  unsound  ? — A.  I  guess  it  does 
to  some  extent,  but  I  think  to  a  very  limited  extent  now.  I  think  that 
that  feeling  of  prejudice  is  fast  wearing  out. 

Q.  On  the  contrary,  is  not  whatever  feeling  there  is  against  Chinamen 
as  strong  now  as  it  has  been  in  our  previous  history  ? — A.  That  kind  of 
feeling  against  working  alongside  of  them  is  not  as  strong  as  it  was, 
because  when  we  first  commenced  employing  them  on  the  road  white  men 
would  not  work  in  the  same  cut  with  them  ;  they  would  not  work  within 
a  hundred  rods  of  them;  but  now  they  work  right  together,  and  one 
man  will  take  hold  of  a  piece  of  iron  on  one  side  and  the  Chinamau  on 
the  other.    No  prejudice  of 'that  kind  is  general  now. 

Q.  You  say  you  think  that  one  to  ten  is  the  right  proportion,  because 
that  is  the  proportion  that  would  stay.  Suppose  that  one  to  one  would 
stay,  instead  of  one  to  ten  ;  would  that  then  be  the  right  proportion  ? — A. 
No  ;  I  should  not  like  to  have  so  many. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  I  think  that  would  be  too  many  of  them. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  I  would  not  like  to  have  them  get  so  thick. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  why  ? — A.  It  would  be  unpleasant.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, however,  they  will  ever  come  to  that  extent. 

Q.  Is  the  only  reason  because  it  would  be  unpleasant?  Is  it  a  mere 
matter  of  taste  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  you  do  not  like  the  Chinaman  well  enough  to  have  him 
here  in  that  proportion  ? — A.  I  cannot  imagine  such  a  state  of  affairs. 
I  think  it  is  overdrawing  the  thing.  It  is  not  one  of  the  possibilities 
that  they  will  ever  come  to  that  extent. 

Q.  Suppose  they  do  come  to  that  number? — A.  I  will  join  you  then 
in  preventing  their  coming. 
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Q.  Why  would  I  bo  any  morn  right  then  than  now?  What  is  the 
objection  to  their  immigration  \    Js  it  on  account  of  their  pecaliaritiee  I 

You  do  not  speak  of  these  matters  merely  as  a  matter  of  taste;  neither 
do  I.  it  is  a  matter  of  eonviction. — A.  There  being  an  equal  number  of 
whites  and  Chinamen  in  the  community  is  a  phase  of  the  matter  that  1 
never  thought  about. 

Q.  Suppose  Congressmen  from  all  t  he  i'aets  were  convinced,  intelligently 
(Convinced,  that  that  is  likely  to  happen  within  twenty- live  years  from 
now.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  take  some  measures  that 
would  look  to  preventing  that  enormous  influx  .' — A.  I  should  not  like 
to  see  an  even  number  of  Chinamen  with  the  whites  here. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  What  can  a  Chinaman  live  on  per  diem  and  support  himself,  his 
food  and  lodging? — A.  I  do  not  know.     I  never  figured  it  up. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  them  per  diem  5 — A.  When  they  were  on  the 
work,  I  was  told  that  the  cost  of  provisions,  their  purchases  at  the  store, 
amounted  to  an  average  of  about  $9  a  mouth. 

Q.  About  30  cents  a  day  ? — A.  You  can  get  about  the  exact  figures, 
if  it  is  important  to  know,  from  Sisson,  Wallace  &  Co. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  them  per  diem  for  their  labor? — A.  The  most 
we  paid  them  was  635  a  mouth. 

Q.  The  average  was  a  dollar  a  day,  and  they  would  board  them- 
selves ?— A.  No,  sir;  it  was  $35  a  month.  There  are  26  working-days 
in  a  month,  and  it  was  about  a  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a  day,  I 
should  think, 

Q.  Can  a  white  man  support  himself  upon  the  same  wages  that  a 
Chinaman  can  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  will  assume  that  a  Chinaman  can  support  himself  upon  40 
cents  a  day.  I  think  they  say  they  can  support  themselves  for  20  cents 
a  day.  How  could  a  white  man,  who  has  a  wife,  aud  probably  two  or 
three  children,  support  himself  and  his  family  on  40  cents  a  day,  or  a 
dollar  a  day,  iu  this  country? — A.  I  do  not  tliiuk  he  could. 

Q.  The  Chinaman  works  for  a  dollar  a  day.  Our  witnesses  all  swear 
that  that  is  the  common  price  now  for  Chinese  labor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  a  white  man,  American,  Irishman,  German,  Italian,  or  even 
a  Portuguese,  who  I  believe  next  to  Chinamen  are  the  cheapest  laborers, 
work  for  a  dollar  a  day  aud  support  his  family  in  this  country  ? — A.  It 
is  not  necessary.  The  presence  of  the  Chinamen  obviates  the  necessity 
of  his  doiDg  that  kind  of  labor.  The  white  man  gets  a  better  class  ol 
labor  by  the  presence  of  the  Chinamen,  and  he  gets  better  pay. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  a  white  man  can  support  himself  at  a  dollar 
a  day  in  this  State? — A.  At  the  present  price  of  provisions,  clothing, 
&c,  a  laboring  man  with  a  family  would  have  to  live  very  plain  aud 
simple  on  a  dollar  a  day. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  for  them  to  live  in  this  State  now  upon  a  dollar  a 
day,  as  a  white  laborer  would  live  in  Massachusetts  or  in  New  York  .'— 
A.  O,  no ;  he  could  not  live  the  same  as  a  laborer  lives  there  upon  a 
dollar  a  day. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  a  man  who  is  capable  of  being  a  boss 
or  superintendent,  like  you  and  I  were  in  our  junior  days ;  we  were 
probably  a  little  more  intelligent  or  better  educated  ;  but  can  the  com- 
mon mass  of  laborers,  who  have  to  work  for  their  living  by  the  day's 
labor  for  pay,  live  upon  a  dollar  a  day  and  support  a  family  ? — A.  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  could.  1  cauuot  answer  your  question  because 
I  never  made  any  figures  on  it.     But  the  actual  wants  of  a  man  are 
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very  few,  his  actual  necessities  are  few,  and  a  dollar  a  day  will  buy  a 
good  deal  of  common  and  ordinary  provisions — good  meat  and  good 
Hoar.  When  you  come  to  little  luxuries  they  cost;  and  a  man  cannot 
live  as  most  of  our  laborers  want  to  live  on  a  dollar  a  day. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  coming  right  down  now  to  facts,  would  it  not  be 
the  consequence  that  the  white  laborer  would  have  to  work  precisely  at 
the  same  price  as  the  Chinaman  provided  he  does  no  more  work  than 
the  Chinese  laborer  ? — A.  No,  sir  j  I  say  that  the  Chinaman's  presence 
here  elevates  and  procures  better  wages  for  the  whites.  That  is  what 
I  say ;  and  I  believe  it  earnestly.  I  say  that  there  is  a  class  of  men  who 
will  always  do  this  kind  of  work  that  the  Chinaman  is  doing,  and  they 
will  never  try  to  do  anything  else. 

Q.  Will  he  not  have  to  work  for  the  same  price  as  the  Chinaman, 
provided  he  only  does  the  same  amount  of  work  ? — A.  He  does  not  do 
it.    He  gets  better  wages. 

Q.  You  are  a  philanthropist,  I  suppose.  Suppose  you  want  a  certain 
amount  of  work  of  this  lower  class  of  labor  that  the  Chinese  could  do, 
and  you  could  get  them  to  do  it  for  a  hundred  dollars,  and  you  would 
have  to  pay  white  men  to  do  ife  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  would 
you  employ  Chinamen  or  white  men  ?  I  take  it  you  are  a  very  liberal 
man  about  labor. — A.  Men  generally  look  after  the  dollars  pretty 
closely. 

Q.  And  you  would  hire  the  Chinamen,  I  suppose,  if  they  did  the 
same  amount  of  work  for  a  hundred  dollars  that  the  white  men  would 
do  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ? — A.  I  have  hired  white  men  and 
paid  them  bigger  wages  than  I  did  Chinamen  when  I  knew  that  the 
Chinamen  were  earning  more  money  for  me  than  the  white  men.  I  did 
it,  nevertheless. 

Q.  The  mass  of  men  would  do  that,  I  take  it  ? — A.  No ;  I  would  not 
do  it  on  a  very  large  scale. 

Q,  The  result  is  that  the  white  man  will  have  to  come  down  to  labor  for 
the  precise  amount  that  the  Chinaman  does,  providing  he  only  does  as 
much  work  per  diem.  I  think  that  you  will  admit. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not 
admit  it  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  my  evidence  has  been  to  show  that  the 
presence  of  the  Chinese  laborers  furnishes  a  better  class  of  labor  for 
the  white  man. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  about  that. — A.  That  is  what  I  want  to  speak 
about,  and  that  is  what  I  want  to  go  on  the  record  here.  I  do  not  want 
to  be  on  the  record  as  saying  what  you  want  me  to  say,  but  just  what  I 
mean  and  know,  and  I  feel  is  true.    That  is  what  I  want  to  say. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  the  Chinese  perform  a  class  of  servile  labor 
that  white  men  will  not  or  do  not  perform  ? — A.  I  do  not  call  any  labor 
servile.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  man  servile  because  he  labors  with 
bis  bauds.  I  believe  the  laboring  man  is  just  as  good  a  man  as  you  and 
I.  I  tell  you,  if  I  was  broke  to-day,  I  should  not  consider  myself  de- 
graded to  saw  your  wood  if  you  paid  me  honestly  for  it,  which  you 
would  have  to  do  if  I  did  it. 

Q.  Would  you  be  willing  to  saw  it  for  the  same  price  that  I  would 
pay  a  Chinaman  ? — A.  If  I  could  not  get  any  more.  I  would  get  all  I 
could  for  it,  and  I  would  do  it  well. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  Would  you  like  it  if  the  Chinamen  would  do  the  work  for  less  than 
you  could  afford  to  do  it,  and  leave  you  without  a  job  1? — A.  I  would  not 
do  as  I  saw  an  Irishman  do  not  long  ago.  He  took  a  job  at  sawing 
wood  from  an  anti-Chinaman,  and  then  let  out  the  job  to  Chinamen  and 
lie  bossed  it.    I  saw  that  done,  actually. 
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Q.  Suppose  the  employer  would  not  give  you  any  more  than  be  would 
give  the  Chinamen? — A.  Then  I  would  be  compelled  to  do  it  myself. 

Q.  Would  you  like  that  as  well  as  if  the  Chinamen  were  not  compet- 
ing so  that  you  could  get  a  deeeut  price  and  support  your  family  ! — A. 
1  do  not  think  the  Chinamen  would  compete  with  me  if  I  were  a  labor- 
ing man. 

(}.  Do  you  not  think  his  wages  would  compete  with  you  if  you  were  a 
laboring  man  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  he  would  compete  with  you"? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  be- 
lieve I  could  enter  the  held  and  beat  the  Chinaman. 

Q.  Could  you  beat  him  rolling  cigars  ! — A.  I  would  not  roll  cigars  ;  I 
would  do  something  else. 

Q.  By  your  foresight,  industry,  and  brain-power  you  have  got  to  be 
a  very  wealthy  man  ;  but  do  you  think  that  a  man  without  your  educa- 
tion and  your  knowledge  could  compete  as  you  could  against  the  Chi- 
nese i — A.  I  never  went  to  school  after  I  was  nine  years  old. 

Q.  I  mean  that  a  man  with  less  of  those  qualities  would  be  less  likely 
to  succeed.  Suppose  a  man  has  simply  that  grade  of  faculties  and  per- 
ceptions which  enable  him  to  do  common  labor  instead  of  becoming  an 
employer.  There  are  many  men  of  that  class.  If  you  belonged  to  that 
class  of  men,  how  then  would  the  competition  of  Chinamen  affect 
you  ? — A.  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  white  men  than  you  have  if  you 
think  there  are  a  great  many  of  that  class.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
anybody  except  a  demented  fool  who  is  not  capable  of  elevating  him- 
self if  he  has  a  disposition  and  a  will  to  do  it.  I  believe  those  white 
men  who  are  now  occupying  low  positions  in  our  society  here  are  men 
who  have  degraded  themselves  by  their  vices;  they  feed  their  appetite 
for  liquor  and  for  vicious  habits  and  keep  themselves  down  in  that  way. 

Q.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  to  show  you  that  you  do  an  injus- 
tice. There  are  employed  in  the  hydraulic  mines  of  this  State  as  labor- 
ers, miners,  under  men  who  own  the  mines,  hundreds,  perhaps  thou- 
sands of  white  men  who  work  for  day's  wages.  Do  you  make  your  re- 
mark apply  to  this  large  class  of  men  who  handle  the  hose  and  work  in 
hydraulic  mines  and  work  for  wages  % — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  men 
who  work  in  hydraulic  mines.     I  never  was  among  those  mines. 

Q.  They  work  for  wages  year  after  year,  and  get  regular  wages,  Si\50 
and  $3  a  day.  Your  remark  does  not  apply  to  them  about  drinking 
whisky  ! — A.  I  tell  you  they  do  not  remain  there  long ;  they  get  a  start 
and  get  into  something  better. 

Q.  You  are  mistaken.  For  iustauce,  we  have  labor  in  my  mine  that 
we  have  had  there  for  a  dozen  years,  and  it  always  is  the  same  class, 
heads  of  sober,  decent  families,  whose  children  go  to  school.  These 
men  are  contented  with  their  wages.  Suppose  we  displace  them  and 
put  Chinamen  in  their  place.  Suppose  we  can  get  Chinamen  for  $1.50 
a  day  and  turn  off  the  white  men,  what  effect  would  that  have  upon 
them  ? — A.  If  you  go  to  supposing  things,  I  do  not  know  what  will  oc- 
cur to  these  men  any  more  than  to  any  other  men;  but  I  believe  this, 
and  it  is  grounded  in  my  experience  and  from  what  I  have  seen  here, 
that  the  presence  of  Chinese  laborers  enables  white  men  to  do  a  better 
class  of  work  and  get  better  pay  than  they  would  if  the  Chinamen  were 
not  here. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  mean  to  qualify  it  by  saying  some  white  men  ? — A.  I 
mean  the  majority  of  white  men.  I  mean  all  the  white  men  who  have 
got  the  faculty  of  getting  along  in  the  world. 
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Q.  This  is  the  class  of  labor  that  Senator  Sargent  is  calling  your 
attention  to  ? — A.  The  Chinamen  have  not  interfered  with  them. 

Q.  There  is  a  class  of  people,  we  will  say,  represented  by  the  cigar 
trade.  A  young  man  commences  the  rolling  of  cigars,  he  makes  that 
his  pursuit  in  life  clear  up  to  my  age  or  yours,  fifty  years,  say.  That  is  the 
only  occupation  he  knows,  the  only  business  in  which  he  is  skilled,  the 
only  place  for  him.  He  is  an  unambitious,  simple  toiler  for  bread.  He 
has  no  brain-power ;  he  has  muscular  power  for  his  business.  That  class 
is  represented  by  some  2,000  in  this  city.  Now,  then,  if  the  Chinaman 
comes  in  and  can  take  that  occupation  and  do  better  by  dextrous  finger- 
manipulation  than  he  can,  and  at  a  less  price,  and  turn  such  a  man  out 
of  his  avocation,  what  is  the  result  to  him  and  his  family  and  his  class  ? 
— A.  I  believe  that  a  white  man  is  better  than  a  Chinaman.  I  believe 
that  when  the  brain  of  the  white  man  rubs  against  the  brain  of  the 
colored  man  the  white  man  will  come  out  ahead  all  the  time.  I  believe 
that  the  man  who  is  bred  in  the  lap  of  luxury  is  not  as  good  a  man  as 
he  who  is  bred  in  the  lap  of  poverty,  where  his  necessities  impel  him  to 
exertion.  When  the  white  man  comes  in  contact  with  Chinese  labor 
he  is  impelled  to  greater  exertion  and  he  comes  out  a  better  man.  I 
believe  that  the  white  man  has  got  more  brain  than  the  Chinaman,  and 
when  he  is  driven  out  of  a  lower  class  of  labor  he  will  aspire  to  a  better 


Q.  But  after  he  has  attained  the  age  that  I  have  suggested,  is  it  not 
exceedingly  doubtful?  If  he  had  been  a  cigar-maker  up  to  fifty  years 
of  age  and  was  then  crowded  out  by  Chinese,  what  would  he  do  ? — A. 
If  I  had  always  followed  the  business  of  cigar-making  up  to  my  present 
age,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  Chinaman  who  would  ever  beat  me. 

Q.  Then  you  would  be  willing  to  work  for  his  wages  ? — A.  I  would 
make  myself  so  useful  that  the  man  who  employed  me  would  rather  em- 
ploy me  than  Chinamen. 

Q.  Suppose  he  could  get  Chinamen  at  half  the  price  ? — A.  I  would 
beat  him  then. 

Q.  It  has  been  proved  here  that  Chinamen  will  live  on  somewheres 
from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  a  day. — A.  O,  pshaw !  that  is  all  nonsense. 

Q.  In  our  State's  prison  and  jails  do  you  know  what  they  pay  ?  What 
does  it  cost  per  capita  to  maintain  prisoners  with  meat  .and  bread  and 
coffee? — A.  They  are  generally  let  out  to  some  political  friend,  and  he 
makes  a  good  thing  out  of  it.  He  supports  them,  or  pretends  to  sup- 
port them,  at  eighteen  and  nineteen  cents  a  day,  I  believe ;  and  I  guess 
they  count  up  the  heads  pretty  fast,  and  count  more  mouths  than  they 
fill.    That  is  my  experience  in  those  things. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  You  ascribe  a  great  deal  to  the  energy  and  brain-power  of  white 
men  who  have  succeeded  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  to  the  white  race  gener- 
ally, whether  they  have  succeeded  or  not. 

Q.  You  are  a  very  rich  man,  and  I  am  a  man  supposed  to  be  of  an 
independent  fortune.  Do  you  not  think  the  fickle  goddess  has  had 
something  to  do  in  our  case,  so  that  it  was  not  owing  particularly  to  our 
brain-power  and  energy  ? — A.  My  answer  was  to  Mr.  Pixley's  question, 
I  do  not  take  such  men  as  you.  You  have  more  than  the  average  brain- 
power, you  know. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  fickle  goddess  has  been  rather  more 
favorable  to  us  than  our  success  has  been  owing  to  our  particular  brain- 
power?— A.  I  think  your  own  knowledge  and  capacity  have  put  you 
where  you  are.  I  do  not  think  the  fickle  goddess  has  had  much  to  do 
with  you. 
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Q.  And  you  think  the  fickle  goddess  has  never  had  much  to  do  with 
you  ? — A.  No ;  whenever  I  trust  to  the  fickle  goddess  I  come  out  behind. 
I  never  trust  to  her  at  all.     I  go  on  my  own  hook. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  advance  the  opinion  that  there  was  no  danger 
of  a  very  great  influx  of  Chinamen  so  as  to  overrun  the  country  ? — A. 
From  my  observation  since  I  have  been  in  California,  I  believe  that  the 
supply  and  demand  is  regulated  just  as  all  other  things  are  regulated. 
I  believe  that  if  they  are  let  alone  the  demaud  will  regulate  the  supply. 
You  may  get  a  few  more  Chinamen  at  one  time,  but  they  will  stop  com- 
ing here  when  it  is  not  profitable  for  them  to  come  ;  and  I  think  it  is  not 
profitable  for  them  to  come  when  they  have  to  live  on  twenty  cents  a 
day,  and  they  would  not  come  here  under  such  circumstances. 

Q.  Is  the  number  of  Chinamen  in  the  proportion  to  the  number  of 
white  people  in  California  any  greater  now  than  it  was  ten  years  ago '? — 
A.  No,  sir;  it  is  less,  much  less,  in  proportion  to  the  white  population. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  the  growth  of  the  white  population,  in 
proportion,  has  gone  beyond  the  growth  of  the  Chinese  population  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  that  the  statistics  will  prove  that  there  were 
more  Chinamen  here  in  1863  than  there  are  now.  There  are  at  least 
150,000  more  white  people  here  now  than  there  were  then.  I  do  not 
know  but  that  this  moment  there  may  be  more  Chinamen  here  than  there 
were  in  1863,  but  I  think  last  year  there  were  not  any  more. 

Q.  Comparing  the  Chinese  population  of  to-day  with  the  white  popu- 
lation of  to-day,  is  the  proportion  greater  or  less  than  the  two  popula- 
tions in  1860? — A.  1  think  that  there  is  a  less  proportion  of  Chinamen 
to  white  men  now  than  there  was  in  1860. 

Q.  As  you  understand  it,  the  increase  of  Chinamen  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  of  white  population  in  the  last  ten  years  ?  —A.  O,  no, 
sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  has. 
By  Mr.  Pixley: 

Q.  Looking  to  the  ultimate  and  final  development  of  our  State,  do 
you  favor  Chinese  immigration  as  against  the  immigration  of  western 
Europe  and  our  eastern  States  ? — A.  O,  Lord  !  no,  sir.  Understand 
me  that  I  want  to  be  on  the  record  as  saying  that  the  white  immigrant 
is  worth  more  to  the  country  than  any  other. 

Q.  Why  is  the  white  immigrant  worth  more  to  the  country  ? — A.  Be- 
cause he  can  become  a  member  of  our  institutions  and  be  a  white  man 
amoug  white  men. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  our  civilization,  our  morals  and  religion,  and 
everything,  are  superior  to  those  of  the  Chinese  ? — A.  As  to  that  1  am  not 
quite  so  sure  whether  our  civilization  is  any  better  than  theirs  or  not.  1 
rather  think  our  civilization  is  not  as  good  as  theirs.  1  think  an  Amer- 
can  going  to  China  stands  a  better  show  for  justice  than  a  Chinaman 
coming  to  America. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  we  have  to  organize  our  own  courts  there  to 
protect  our  citizens ;  that  we  do  not  allow  American  citizens  to  be  tried 
in  Chinese  courts  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is  done,  but  I  know  it  is 
done.  I  know  that  we  would  never  consent  to  let  the  Chinese  have  a  court 
here  and  try  Chinamen  by  it. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  You  regard  our  Chinese  immigration  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
immediately  useful  and  necessary,  but  in  the  ultimate  future  of  the 
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State  not  as  desirable  as  other  immigrants  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Chinese  immigration  prevents  white  immigration  from  comiDg  here 
at  all.    I  think,  on  the  contrary,  it  helps  it. 

Q.  Would  you  have  it  grow  apace  with  our  immigration  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  I  think  we  have  got  space  enough  in  the  State  of  California  alone 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  millions  of  people,  and  if  we  had  twelve  millions  of 
white  men,  a  million  of  Chinamen  would  not  come  amiss  to  do  our 
laboring  work,  and  the  State  would  be  more  prosperous  for  their 
presence. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  I  see  that  you  have  no  prejudice  about  this  matter1? — A.  No,  not 
a  bit.  If  there  is  any  one  who  loves  California,  it  is  me.  I  can  prove 
that  I  have  stuck  by  old  California.  I  love  California,  and  I  love  its 
people. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  that  it  is  better  for  all  of  us  that  our  popula- 
tion should  be  homogeneous  rather  than  heterogeneous  ?  I  mean,  so  far 
as  white  people  are  concerned,  would  it  not  be  better  for  all  of  us,  in 
the  permanent  future  prosperity  of  the  State,  that  we  should  be  a  ho- 
mogeneous people,  that  is,  people  of  one  race  % — A.  What  do  you  call 
homogeneous  %  Do  you  call  a  Dutchman,  an  Irishman,  and  an  American 
homogeneous? 

Q.  Yes  ;  all  of  the  white  race. — A.  I  do  not  think  they  are  homoge- 
neous very  well.  A  homogeneous  population  is  better  than  a  heteroge- 
neous population ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  You  believe  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  present  and  future 
prosperity  of  the  State  of  California  to  have  a  homogeneous  popula- 
tion ? — A.  Now,  do  not  make  me  contradict  myself.  I  say  here,  and  I 
have  said  it  repeatedly,  that  .1  believe  the  material  prosperity  of  this 
State  will  be  advanced  by  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  labor,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  ten.  If  you  ask  me  whether  I  would  rather  live  in 
a  community  which  is  homogeneous  with  myself,  I  say,  of  course  I  would 
rather  live  in  that  community. 

Q.  It  is  a  very  simple  question  to  answer,  yes  or  no.  Then  you  think 
you  would  x>refer  a  homogeneous  population  in  this  State  ? — A.  In  the 
sense  that  I  have  spoken  of  it,  I  would. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  the  entire  population  of  the  State  was 
in  1860 1 — A.  I  am  not  very  good  at  carrying  figures  in  my  head. 

Q.  Take  the  white  population  ? — A.  I  think  that  it  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  600,000  j  but  I  am  not  good  at  remembering  figures. 

Q.  You  were  asked  if  you  did  not  sell  out  your  interest  in  the  rail- 
road at  a  certain  time  for  a  certain  reason.  Do  you  desire  to  give  the 
reason  H — A.  I  sold  out  because  I  was  threatened  with  the  same  dis- 
ease that  my  brother  died  with — that  is,  softening  of  the  brain.  I  was 
workiug  very  hard,  had  been  working  for  a  number  of  years  very  hard, 
and  I  had  some  symptoms  which  my  physician,  who  was  the  same 
physician  who  attended  my  brother,  said  betokened  the  same  disease, 
if  I  prosecuted  my  business  with  energy  and  close  application  as  I  was 
doing.  I  thought  my  health  was  better  than  all  the  money  in  the  world, 
and  I  said  to  my  associates,  "  I  am  going  to  quit.  I  am  going  away.  I 
do  not  want  you  to  work  for  me  while  I  am  gone,  and  I  will  sell."  I 
sold  at  a  very  great  sacrifice.  I  was  gone  two  years.  I  came  back,  and 
they  very  generously  said,  "  Consider  this  a  two  years' leave  of  absence 
and  come  right  back."  I  did  so.  There  was  no  other  reason  under 
heaven  why  I  went  away,  and  no  other  reason  why  I  came  back.    I 
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came  back  restored  iu  health.  I  felt  as  strong  for  work  as  I  ever  did 
in  my  life,  and  I  went  to  work,  and  am  working  now.  I  am  very  sorry 
that  I  came  back  into  the  road,  however.  I  think  I  had  better  have 
staid  out. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  There  is  great  prejudice  in  this  State  against  the  Chinese  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  a  large  element  of  the  white  population? — A.  As  I  stated,  I 
do  not  think  that  it  is  a  very  large  element.  I  think  it  is  a  very  active 
element.  I  think  that  if  there  was  a  good  square  vote  on  the  proposi- 
tion, Chinese  or  anti-Chinese,  down  to  property-owners  of  three  or  four 
hundred  dollars'  value  of  freehold,  eight-tenths  of  them  would  vote  for 
the  Chinamen. 

Q.  That  prejudice  works  to  the  injury  now  of  the  Chinamen? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  they  are  insulted,  and  you  see  it  done  in  every  place  you  go. 
For  instance,  yesterday  I  saw  a  boy  jerk  a  Chinaman  out  of  a  seat  in  a 
railroad-car,  which  he  took  himself;  and  he  did  it  in  such  a  way  that  he 
would  not  have  dared  to  have  done  it  to  a  white  person.  All  that  sort 
of  thing  is  done.    It  was  a  boy  who  did  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  your  people? 
— A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  just  to  hold  a  majority  of  them  re- 
sponsible for  it? — A.  I  do  uot  think  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
California  justify  any  such  couduct. 

Q.  It  would  be  wrong  to  hold  a  majority  of  them  responsible  for  such 
treatment? — A.  I  think  we  are  responsible  for  it,  because  we  do  not 
correct  it. 

Q.  Would  you  think  it  right  to  say  that  a  majority  of  your  people 
favor  it  because  they  permit  it  ? — A.  It  would  be  pretty  hard  to  say  that. 
I  do  not  want  to  say  that  against  California. 

Q.  Then  you  would  not  say  that  ? — A.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  majority 
of  the  people  justify  this  oppression  of  the  Chinamen. 

Q.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest  to  remove  the  ill-treatment  of 
the  Chinamen  ? — A.  I  would  punish  those  who  ill-treat  them. 

Q.  Does  that  ill  treatment  occur  now  ? — A.  There  has  not  been  so 
much  of  it  recently  as  there  was  about  six  months  ago. 

Q.  Because  of  punishment  to  those  who  did  it? — A.  No;  I  think  the 
excitement  that  was  fauning  into  a  flame  at  that  time  has  died  away, 
and  that  there  is  no  particular  incentive  now.  I  think  there  is  a  class 
of  lawless  people  in  the  community  who,  when  there  is  an  exciting  cause, 
do  these  things,  which  they  would  not  do  if  they  were  not  excited  by 
class-prejudice. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  was  the  exciting  cause  ? — A.  The  political 
agitations  that  were  taking  place  here. 

Q.  If  you  gave  them  the  ballot  would  it  not  remedy  that  ill-treat- 
ment?—A.  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  About  as  soon  as  anything  else,  would  it  not  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  think 
there  would  be  no  trouble ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  put  down  on  the 
record,  however,  as  in  favor  of  the  Chinese  voting. 

Q.  You  do  not  want  to  restore  peace  in  that  way,  then? — A.  No. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Do  you  give  it  as  your  opinion  that  a  majority  of  the  intelligent 
and  disinterested  popular  opinion  of  this  State  is  in,  favor  of  the  influx 
of  Chinese  ? — A.  To  a  moderate  extent  I  do ;  about  the  extent  that  I 
spoke  about. 
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Q.  From  your  large  circle  of  acquaintances  name  off  a  list  of  gentle- 
men, who  are  disinterested  and  do  not  make  any  money  out  of  them, 
who  favor  an  influx  of  Chinese  ! — A.  I  could  make  out  such  a  list  if  I 
had  leisure,  but  I  cannot  sit  here  and  call  it  right  off. 

Q.  Think  of  one  prominent  name. — A.  It  is  so  difficult  to  tell  who 
are  interested  in  your  sense  of  the  word.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  anybody  who  is  not  interested  more  or  less  in  Chinese 
labor. 

Q.  Are  you  not  rather  reflecting  the  sentiment  of  those  people  whose | 
material  interests  are  advanced  and  promoted  by  the  Chinese  being 
here  ? — A.  I  believe  that  the  material  interests  of  eight-tenths  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  California  are  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  the 
Chinese. 

Q.  I  speak  of  those  who  are  directly  interested  ? — A.  They  are  all 
pretty  much  directly  interested.  Whoever  makes  the  country  prosper- 
ous is  interesting  to  every  citizen  who  is.  ambitious. 

.Henry  K.  W..  Clarke  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Bee: 
Question.  What  is  your   profession  ? — Answer.    1  am  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  although  I  am  engaged  somewhat  extensively  in  farming. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  this  State? — A.  I  arrived  in  Cali- 
fornia in  July,  1849. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside,  and  where  are  your  farming  operations  ? — 
A.  I  reside  with  my  family  on  Bush  street,  San  Francisco,  above  Tay- 
lor. My  farming  operations  are  in  Contra  Costa  County,  about  seven 
or  eight  miles  from  the  top«of  Mount  Diablo,  near  Pacheco,  four  and 
a  half  miles  from  Pacheco. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  your  farming  operations  ? — A.  I  culti- 
vate nearly  four  hundred  acres  of  land  in  grain,  fruit  to  a  limited 
amount,  and  also  sheep  and  cattle. 

A.  Do  you  spend  much  time  on  your  farm  f — A.  I  generally  go  there 
on  an  average  one  or  two  days  a  week,  and  often  spend  two  or  three 
days  there. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  observing  the  Chinese  % — A.  I 
always  employ  one  Chinaman  on  my  place,  in  the  house,  who  does  my 
cooking.  In  my  neighborhood  there  are  a  good  many  Chinese  em- 
ployed, but  they  are  employed  generally  in  the  same  capacity,  as  cooks 
for  the  farmers. 

Q.  To  what  extent  does  that  practice  prevail  throughout  the  State  % — 
A.  I  think  it  is  very  extensive.  I  recently  went  over  to  see  some  prop- 
erty on  the  western  side  of  the  mountain,  in  Lassen  County,  and  I  think 
without  exception  there  I  found  Chinese  employed  as  cooks  in  the  ho- 
tels and  in  the  families  where  I  visited. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  cities  and  large  towns,  who  occupy  the  places  of 
domestics  ? — A.  To  a  very  great  extent,  the  Chinese. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  American  women  occupying  those  places  % — A. 
Very  rarely  American  women.  When  I  say  American  women,  I  limit 
it  to  those  who  are  born  in  America. 

Q.  Upon  the  isolated  farms  and  ranches  and  wayside  stations,  you 
find  Chinese  almost  exclusively  % — A.  In  many  farmers'  families  the 
wife  and  daughters  do  a  great  deal  of  the  household  work ;  but  where 
they  work  any  large  number  of  men  they  usually  employ  at  least  one 
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domestic  in  the   kitchen.    They  do  that  particularly  in  my  neighbor- 
hood. 

Q.  In  what  other  ways  do  you  see  them  employed  throughout  the 
country  in  industries  \ — A.  They  are  employed  also  in  various  manufac- 
tories, on  railroads,  in  diking,  and  in  fruit-raising.  I  sometimes  see 
them,  but  not  often,  employed  as  plowmen. 

Q.  What  is  their  moral  and  physical  condition? — A.  The  moral  con- 
dition of  the  laboring  classes  is  remarkably  good.  For  the  class  of  peo- 
ple, tilling  their  condition  in  life,  I  think  they  are  unexceptionally  good 
1  To  use  the  word  "  moral,"  perhaps,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  they  are 
free  from  what  we  call  public  vices.  I  think  they  are  an  exceptional 
people.  I  know  that  during  the  harvest-season,  when  we  employ  a 
great  many  hands,  averaging  on  the  farms  all  the  way  from  six  to  twenty 
white  men  during  harvest,  a  large  proportion  of  these  men  always 
I  congregate  on  Saturday  nights  at  the  little  towns,  like  Pacheco,  Con- 
cord, Walnut  Creek,  and  Martinez,  after  tbe  labors  of  the  week,  and 
they  spend  very  freely  on  their  vices  at  such  times ;  whereas  I  have 
never  seen  any  community  of  Chinamen  indulge  in  intemperance. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  of  the  Chinese  in  regard  to  temperance  ! — A.  I 
,  say  they  are  a  remarkably  temperate  people.  ■ 

Q.  What  do  you  say  in  regard  to  their  peacefulness  ? — A.  They  arc 
the  most  quiet  and  docile  people  I  ever  witnessed  anywhere. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  in  regard  to  their  habits  of  industry  ? — A.  The 
Chinese  and  the  Portuguese  are  the  two  most  industrious  classes  that 
we  have  in  California ;  and  their  industry  is  accompanied  with  great 
economy  in  both  of  these  classes. 

Q.  llave  you  had  any  experience  in  regard  to  their  faithfulness  in 
performing  their  work?  How  do  they  compare  with  other  laborers  I — 
A.  I  think  they  compare  well.  So  far  as  my  experience  in  my  immedi- 
ate neighborhood,  as  I  said  before,  they  are  confined  pretty  much  in 
their  labor,  but  I  find  that  I  differ  from  some  gentlemen  who  testified 
in  regard  to  their  services.  I  find  that  with  us  we  pay  the  Chinamen  as 
high  wages  as  we  do  white  people  for  the  same  work.  I  know  of  Chi- 
namen employed  to  fill  the  position  of  cooks  in  Contra  Costa  County 
where  they  are  paid  as  high  as  840  a  month.  My  next  neighbor,  I  know, 
paid  830  a  mouth.  I  usually  employ  younger  Chinamen,  and  get  them, 
therefore,  at  a  lesser  rate. 

Q.  For  what  reason  do  you  employ  Chinamen  ? — A.  In  the  first  place, 
that  in  regard  to  ordinary  men  as  cooks,  Irish  or  Germans,  we  never 
fancied  them  ;  so  far  as  my  experience  is  concerned,  they  are  generally 
not  neat  people  about  the  house  as  cooks,  they  are  not  light-fingered, 
and  not  light  of  step;  and  a  household  that  is  cared  for  by  men  of  that 
standing  in  life  is  generally  not  well  cared  for.  Therefore  women 
would  be  preferred.  I  have  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  procure 
women  to  go  into  the  country  to  do  that  work. 

Q.  Is  that  a  general  difficulty  ! — A.  It  is  a  general  difficulty. 

Q.  It  relates  to  the  whole  State  outside  of  the  city? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  it  is  more  or  less  difficult  in  little  villages.  Where  you  have  a 
Catholic  church  you  may  often  engage  Irish  girls  to  go.into  a  village, 
but  in  the  absence  of  a  church  it  becomes  exceedingly  difficult.  I  have 
not  only  had  experience  with  reference  to  myself,  but  also  coming 
frequently  to  the  city  and  being  here  so  much  of  the  time,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  employ  servants  for  my  neighbors.  I  never  yet  have  been 
able  to  procure  any  girls  who  are  willing  to  go  to  any  place  outside  of 
such  villages. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  easy  to  procure  white  girls  to  do  the 
44  c  i 
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work  of  small  families,  maids  of  all  work,  in  the  city  ? — A.  It  is  very 
difficult. 

Q.  As  a  general  rule,  do  they  prefer  to  go  where  there  are  two  or 
three  servants  kept  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  always.  There  are  a  great  many 
families  here  who  are  obliged  to  keep  two  or  three  servants,  when  the 
same  families,  with  the  same  amount  of  labor  to  perform,  in  New  Eng- 
land, where  I  was  raised,  would  not  think  of  employing  more  than  one. 
Q.  Will  the  Chinamen  perform  that  duty  here"? — A.  A  Chinaman  will 
perform  all  the  duties  about  a  house. 

Q.  All  the  work  of  a  small  family  ?— A.  All  the  work  of  a  small 
family. 

Q.  How  do  these  Chinamen  come  here,  voluntarily ;  or  by  what  means 
do  they  get  here  f — A.  I  have  heard  and  read  a  great  deal  about  cooly 
labor,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  brought  here,  but  my  obser- 
vation and  experience,  so  far  as  they  have  extended,  satisfy  me  that  there 
is  no  truth  in  it,  that  it  is  a  whispered  tale  and  has  no  real  source. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  do  they  come — with  the  intention  of  remaining 
and  making  the  United  States  their  home,  or  returning  to  their  own 
country  %— A.  I  think  they  were  attracted  here  as  probably  you  and  I 
and  ali  of  us.  In  early  times  we  came  to  get  money  with  the  intention 
of  returning,  but  having  arrived  here,  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  would 
remain  and  become  permanent  citizens  if  there  was  any  encouragement 
given  them  to  become  permanent  citizens. 

Q.  Do  they  become  attached  to  our  institutions,  and  reconciled  to 
live  and  die  here  ? — A.  They  certainly  die  here  ;  they  live  here  until 
they  die  or  return.  When  you  talk  about  their  becoming  attached,  I 
will  say  they  would  become  attached  if  they  were  encouraged  to  become 
attached,,  I  have  in  my  mind  a  Chinaman  who  came  to  Alameda,  where 
I  formerly  resided  many  years.  He  came  a  boy  of  about*  seventeen 
years  of  age,  and  was  employed  in  a  stable.  While  he  was  employed 
he  learned  to  read  and  write  the  English  language,  and  having  by 
nature  some  gift  with  the  pencil,  he  became  quite  expert  as  an  artist 
and  became  a  painter.  He  assumed  American  clothes  and  lived  in  San 
Diego  for  many  years.  I  think  he  is  as  well-informed  as  any  laboring 
man  I  know  of  in  that  community,  and  as  much  attached  to  American 
institutions.  He  has  thrown  off  his  Chinese  habits  and  has  assumed 
American  habits. 

Q.  How  is  he  treated  ?— A.  He  is  treated  very  well,  because  he  is 
known  very  well,  and  the  people  there  all  speak  well  of  him.  I  never 
heard  any  one  speak  ill  of  him. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  his  changing  his  habits  and  throwing  off 
Chinese  garments  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it  ? — A.  It  has  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it.  This  Chinaman  has  been  encouraged  in  busi- 
ness, and  he  is  getting  along  very  well.  I  think  it  was  about  1866  that 
he  came  to  me  and  wanted  me  to  "make  an  application  for  him  to  become 
a  citizen.  1  told  him  I  did  not  know  what  view  the  court  might  take. 
I  took  him  before  Judge  Hoffman,  of  the  United  States  district  court, 
and  made  a  motion  before  the  court.  The  court  said  he  did  not  know 
what  effect  the  recent  legislation  of  Congress  might  have;  his  impres- 
sions were  that  Mongolians  could  not  be  citizens.  I  am  well  satisfied 
this  Chinaman  would  have  made  as  good  a  citizen  as  any  citizen  we 
have,  as  intelligent  a  man,  and  as  intelligent  a  voter. 

Q.  Did  the  court  receive  his  declaration  ? — A.  He  did  not  receive  it. 
The  court  took  the  matter  under  advisement,  and  it  finally  dropped 
there.    We  found  the  inclination  was  against  it. 
Q.  What  has  been  their  treatment  in  California  ?— A.  By  certain 
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classes,  generally  a  low  class,  their  treatment  has  been  very  brutal.  By 
the  vast  majority  of  people  I  think  they  have  been  treated  very  well ; 
but  there  is  a  certain  class  that  always  want  someone  below  them  to 
kick  ami  cuff',  and  they  use  the  Chinamen  lor  their  purpose.  They  for- 
merly used  the  negro  in  the  same  way. 

Q.  How  were  they  treated  in  the  mines  ? — A.  Of  that  I  cannot  speak, 
only  from  hearsay  rather  than  from  observation.  I  have  seen  them 
working  frequently  in  the  mines,  and  they  have  been  working  in  gen- 
erally what  are  called  worn-out  mines.  There  they  have  been  content 
to  work  for  amounts  for  which  white  men  would  not  work. 

Q.  When  they  fiud  any  diggings  which  are  worth  a  white  man's  work- 
ing, do  you  know  what  happens  ? — A.  I  understand  that  frequently  they 
are  driven  from  them  ;  that  when  they  will  pay  above  a  certain  amount 
the  Chinamen  must  not  work  them.  9 

Q.  Is  that  light  labor,  working  up  those  old  diggings? — A.  It  is  very 
heavy  labor. 

Q.  It  has  been  said  here  that  Chinamen  shy  hard  work.  How  is 
that  ? — A.  That  has  not  been  my  experience.  A  Chinaman  will  do  any 
work  that  you  will  pay  him  for  doing.  We  all  kuow  that  they  are  not 
a  large-boned  or  large-muscled  people,  but  an  exceedingly  active  peo- 
ple, and  very  patient  to  toil. 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  what  is  the  nature  of  working  up  these 
placer  diggings,  what  kind  of  work  they  have  to  do. — A.  It  is  done 
with  the  pick  and  the  spade,  and  consists  in  the  turning  over  of  large 
bowlders,  running  tunnels  in  different  directions,  throwing  out  the  dirt 
and  bowlders,  and  saving  the  fine  dirt.  If  it  is  in  the  proper  season 
they  wash  the  dirt  as  they  go  along;  if  not,  they  keep  it  until  the  rainy 
season  comes  on,  when  they  will  take  this  dirt  and  throw  it  into  rockers 
and  wash  it.  It  is  work  in  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  exposure,  they 
being  compelled,  in  the  washing  season,  to  be  constantly  in  the  water, 
and  in  the  warm  season  the  weather  is  exceedingly  hot.  It  is  very 
severe  work. 

Q.  What  is  the  hardest,  most  difficult,  and  dangerous  work  that  is 
done  in  this  State  ?— A.  I  do  not;  know  that  I  could  state  it,  there  are  so 
many  hard  kinds  of  work. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  anything  of  that  character  which  surpasses  the 
passage  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  at  Tebatchipa  Pass  ?— A.  Railroad  work  ? 

Q.  I  mean,  is  there  any  work  in  the  State  harder  or  more  dangerous 
than  the  building  of  the  tunnels  that  were  made  across  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada ! — A.  I  consider  blasting  the  most  dangerous  work  in  tunnels. 

Q.  By  what  class  of  men  is  that  work  done  ?— A.  By  Chinamen. 

Q.  Is  there  any  work  less  desired  by  white  people  than  the  building 
of  levees  in  the  tule  lands  ? — A.  None. 

Q.  Has  there  been  considerable  of  that  work  done  here  ?— A.  A  great 
deal  of  it.    It  is  being  done  now. 

Q.  By  what  class  of  men  is  that  done?— A.  By  Chinamen. 

Q.  Is  there  any  work  that  is  too  difficult  or  too  disagreeable  for  them 
to  accept  ?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  work  that  they  will  not  contract 
to  do. 

Q.  They  do  it  patiently  and  perse veringly  and  uncomplainingly  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  their  character  in  respect  to  the  performance  of  their  con- 
tracts ?— A.  Their  notions  are  very  elevated  in  regard  to  their  contracts ; 
you  can  rely  upon  them. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  practicing  lawyer  in  this  city  since  1849?— A. 
Since  1850,  but  not  always  in  this  district. 
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Q.  You  have  been  practicing  in  the  district  courts  and  the  supreme 
court  1 — A.  In  all  the  courts. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  Chinese  in  respect  to  litigation  *?- 
A.  So  far  as  my  own  practice  is  concerned,  I  never  had  any  litigation 
with  a  Chinaman. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  suits  brought  against  a  Chinaman  to 
enforce  the  performance  of  a  contract  or  to  recover  damages  for  its 
breach  ? — A.  I  do  not  now  recall  any.  There  have  been  suits  between 
Chinamen  and  white  people. 

Q.  You  do  not  recall  any  suit  against  a  Chinaman  to  compel  him  to 
the  performance  of  his  contract  or  to  punish  him  for  a  breach  of  it  ? — 
A.  I  have  always  understood  from  my  clients,  who  are  merchants,  some 
of  whom  have  had  large  dealings  with  Chinamen,  that  they  always 
place  the  greatest  confidence  in  Chinamen,  and  they  uniformly  keep 
their  contracts. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  in  regard  to  their  truthfulness  as  compared  with 
other  people  in  the  same  class  of  life  % — A.  I  think  as  you  put  the  ques- 
tion that  they  compare  favorably  considering  the  chance  they  have  had, 
being  governed  in  my  view  by  that.  I  believe  that  the  merchants,  who 
are  the  highest  class  who  come  here,  are  as  high-toned  in  reference  to 
their  word  as  any  merchants  in  the  world.  Of  course,  as  you  go  down 
it  is  the  same  as  when  you  go  down  with  every  other  class  of  people ; 
the  lower  you  get  the  less  education  they  have,  the  less  confidence  can 
be  placed  in  them. 

Q.  Is  truthfulness  a  prevailing  feature  among  the  lower  class  of  whites 
here,  in  courts  of  justice? — A.  In  courts  of  justice  I  cannot  speak  less 
flatteringly  of  the  lower  classes  than  of  the  higher  classes.  I  think  you 
will  find  that  the  judges  of  our  courts  say  they  are  made  to  tremble 
every  day  at  the  amount  of  false  swearing  that  must  be  going  on  in  the 
court-room.  Men  of  good  standing  will  swear  diametrically  opposite 
to  each  other.  We  have  seen  it  here  to  an  extent  which  is  really  alarm- 
ing. 

Q.  Is  there  any  punishment  for  that! — A.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  any  punishment  for  it.  We  have  laws  against  perjury,  but  they  are 
very  rarely  enforced. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  convictions  for  perjury  "l — A.  I  do  not  re- 
member any,  and  therefore  I  say  they  occur  very  rarely. 

Q.  This  perjury  in  the  courts  is  very  common? — A.  It  is  very  com- 
mon. 

Q.  And  that  you  say  is  not  confined  to  the  lower  class  at  all  1 — A.  It 
is  not  confined  to  the  lower  class,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Where  people's 
interests  are  largely  at  stake  it  seems  to  bias  or  cloud  their  judgment 
and  memory. 

Q.  Comparing  class  with  class,  how  do  the  Chinese  compare  with  the 
whites  in  that  respect  % — A.  Class  with  class,  I  think  they  compare  very 
well. 

Q.  How  does  their  employment  in  this  State  affect  white  labqr  % — A. 
I  have  always  supposed  that  the  tendency  was  to  elevate  it.  I  look  upon 
the  use  of  Chinamen  as  I  do  upon  all  manual  labor.  Always  the  lower 
classes  are  complaining  of  anything  which  appears  to  affect  their  labor. 
I  remember  when  the  cradle  was  opposed  by  laboring  men,  because  it 
required  less  men  than  it  did  to  use  the  sickle.  Then,  again,  a  clamor 
was  raised  against  the  reaper,  and  so  on  with  the  threshing-machine, 
whereby  we  are  able  to  cultivate  a  thousand  acres  where  formerly  we 
could  cultivate  but  from  twenty -five  to  fifty.  The  experience  has  always 
been  chat  these  labor-saving  machines,  though  apparently  reducing  the 
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demand  for  labor,  have  increased  the  demand.  I  remember,  very  well, 
when  I  was  a  boy  and  railroads  commenced  in  this  country,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  1  lived  the  farmers  raised  a  hue  and  cry  against  railroads, 

because  they  said  there  would  be  no  sale  for  their  horses;  but  the 
result  was  that  horses  went  up  in  price  and  more  horses  were  demanded. 

<t>.  You  think  it  would  not  increase  the  happiness  of  the  laboring 
people  if  we  would  abolish  reapers  in  this  State  1 — A.  Nor  any  other 
labor-saving  machine;  though  lor  a  time  it  may  disturb  the  established 
order,  it  always  results  in  greater  prosperity. 

Q.  The  consequence  is,  the  white  man  gets  more  employment  and  gets 
more  for  his  labor  .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  Chinaman  in  farming  here  as  a  labor-saving 
machine  ? — V.  1  do  ;  or  rather  he  creates  a  demand  for  labor  ;  the  more 
labor  we  have  the  more  he  is  demanded.  It  is  not  that  class  of  people 
who  do  not  labor  and  who  are  injurious  to  the  community. 

Q.  Are  there  many  of  those  here? — A.  Consumers  who  are  non-pro- 
ducers are  never  any  real  benefit  to  a  community. 

Q.  Is  the  number  of  those  consumers  large  in  this  city? — A.  Very  * 
large.    They  are  in  all  cities,  I  suppose ;  but  perhaps  there  is  a  larger 
element  here  of  that  kind  than  almost  in  any  other  city  in  the  country. 


San  Francisco,  November  15, 1870. 

Henry  K.  W.  Clarke's  examination  coutiuued. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Question.  As  a  lawyer,  do  you  think  that  legislation  limiting  the  im- 
migration from  China  would  be  a  violation  of  the  tilth  article  of  the 
treaty,  or  not  ? — A.  As  I  understand  the  treaty  I  should  think  that  it 
would.     I  certainly  think  it  would  be  very  bad  political  economy. 

Q.  Would  a  law  limiting  the  number  of  passengers  that  an  English 
ship  can  bring  from  Hong-Kong  to  this  port  be  in  accordance  with  our 
treaty  with  England  ? — A.  I  have  not  examined  the  question. 

Q.  Let  me  read  the  preamble  of  a  joint  resolution  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  winter : 

Whereas  the  large  immigration  to  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  of 
Mongolians,  who  are,  by  nature,  disposition,  and  habits,  incapable  of  assimilating  with  our 
laws  and  customs,  tends  to  establish  a  foreign  colony  in  the  republic,  and  directly  brings 
American  free  labor  in  competition  with  that  which  is  semi-servile,  disturbing  the  harmony 
of  our  political  system,  and  detrimental  to  the  spirit  of  manly  independence,  which  should 
be  its  highest  result  and  best  security. 

Is  that  recital  true  in  point  of  fact? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  If  an  act  were  passed  by  Congress  containing  such  a  recital  as  that, 
would  it  be  in  violation  of  a  treaty  of  amity  and  friendship  between  us 
and  another  nation  f — A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  likely  to  promote  amity  ? — A.  No,  sir;  quite  the 
contrary. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  terms  of  our  treaty  with  England? — A.  I  do 
not,  on  that  topic. 

Q.  Has  any  nation  undertaken  to  regulate  the  number  of  passengers 
which  should  be  brought  to  their  country  by  the  ship  of  another  na- 
tion ? — A.  I  have  never  understood  it  so. 

Q.  Our  passenger-acts  regulate  the  number  of  passengers  on  our 
ships,  and  the  English  acts  regulate  the  number  on  their  ships  ? — A. 
Each  under  its  own  government,  governed  by  its  own  laws. 
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Q.  No  nation,  that  you  are  aware  of,  has  ever  undertaken  to  say  how 
many  passengers  a  ship  of  another  nation  shall  carry  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  any  nation,  so  far  as  you  are  aware,  attempted  to  limit  the 
number  of  persons  that  should  come  to  the  country  from  another  na- 
tion ? — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Nor  to  limit  immigration  from  any  country? — A.  Not  that  I 
know  of. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  all  nations  limit  the  number  of  passengers 
that  may  come  into  their  ports'? — A.  Each  nation  may  control  its  mer- 
chant-marine, but  not  that  of  foreign  nations. 

Q.  Does  not  the.  United  States  limit  the  number  of  passengers  that 
can  be  landed  from  an  English  ship  in  this  port  ? — A.  They  could  not 
doit. 

Q.  They  do  it? — A.  I  mean  to  say  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
comity  of  nations. 

Q.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  that  an  English  ship  coming  from  Hong- 
Kong  is  not  subject  to  our  passenger-laws'? — A.  I  understand  that  we 
cannot  interfere  with  a  ship  in  that  regard,  according  to  all  principles  of 
law  which  govern  nations. 

Q.  You  are  a  lawyer  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Does  not  the  law  limiting  the  number  of  passengers  apply  to  both 
foreign  bottoms  and  our  own? — A.  Grant  that  in  terms  it  may,  I  say  it 
cannot  control  the  English  marine. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  that  law  is  in  force  in  New  York  and  en- 
forced in  the  United  States  courts  ? — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  They 
may  do  it;  but  I  say  if  they  do  it,  they  should  not.  England  cannot 
say  to  America  that  America  shall  not  take  five  hundred  people  on  an 
American  vessel. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Hong-Kong  is  an  English  port? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  any  question  limiting  the  number  of  passengers  that  may 
come  to  this  country  from  an  English  port  in  an  English  ship,  Chinese 
passengers,  say,  be  a  question  between  England  and  us  or  between 
China  and  us  ? — A.  It  is  an  English  port,  and  in  an  English  ship  it  would 
be  a  question  between  England  and  our  Government,  and  not  a  question 
with  China.  I  do  not  suppose  that  China  undertakes  to  exercise  any 
control  over  English  shipping.  I  do  not  understand  that  England  can 
exercise  such  control  over  our  shipping  as  to  say  how  many  Irishmen 
shall  come  aboard  any  American  ship  coming  to  America.  America 
can  fix  laws  governing  her  own  marine ;  but  she  cannot  fix  them  for 
England,  nor  can  England  fix  them  for  America. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  The  United  States  provide  that  no  vessel,  foreign  or  domestic, 
shall  land  criminals  upon  our  shores? — A.  I' do  not  say  that  one  State 
or  one  nation  cannot  pass  such  a  law,  but  to  enforce  that  law  is  another 
proposition.  You  may  pass  a  great  many  laws  which  are  not  capable  of 
being  carried  into  effect. 

Q.  Do  you  admit  that  the  United  States  law  does  make  that  provis- 
ion both  as  to  foreign  and  domestic  vessels  ? — A.  I  believe  that  the 
presumption  I  suggest  would  cover  both  cases. 

Q.  Then  you  set  your  judgment  against  the  judgment  of  Congress, 
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which  has  deliberately  passed  such  a  law? — A.  I  do  not  care  to  make 
any  issue  with  Congress  or  anybody  else.  You  asked  my  opinion  and  I 
gave  my  opinion.  It  is  a  national  question.  As  you  and  I  knoWj  Con- 
gress, like  every  other  political  body,  makes  mistakes. 

Q.  You  bring  the  test  of  your  judgment  against  that  of  Congress 
through  its  judiciary  committees  and  eminent  men  ? — A.  I  suppose  I 
do.  The  opiuiou  of  no  eminent  man  controls  my  judgmeut  more  than 
it  controls  yours.  I  consider  that  every  man's  reasoning  is  upon  his 
own  judgment. 

Q.  I  merely  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  eminent  lawyers 
of  Congress  appear  to  be  of  that  opinion  because  they  passed  such  a 
law.  Do  you  believe  there  would  be  no  power  to  enforce  a  law  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  which  prohibited  the  bringiug  over  of  pau- 
pers and  criminals  in  English  ships? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  Congress 
has  any  power  over  English  bottoms,  to  say  how  many  or  when  they 
shall  bring  them,  any  more  than  they  have  the  power  over  American 
bottoms. 

Q.  It  may  be  that  we  both  have  the  power? — A.  I  believe  each  nation 
has  the  control  of  its  own  marine. 

Q.  Suppose  the  United  States  put  a  penalty  upon  bringing  paupers 
and  criminals  in  English  bottoms  to  our  shores.  Suppose  that  the  law 
provided  that  such  vessels  could  not  be  entered  at  the  custom-house,  and 
there  would  be  certain  fines  imposed,  to  be  enforced  by  our  local  courts, 
what  would  staud  in  the  way  of  enforcing  the  law  in  our  local  courts  ! — A. 
There  are  some  sanitary  matters  that  would  properly  come  within  the 
purview  of  a  nation  and  be  recognized  by  all  nations,  but  it  is  not  within 
the  power  of  our  courts,  or,  rather,  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  this 
Government,  according  to  the  rules  which  I  understand  govern  between 
nations,  to  control  English  hYw  in  regard  to  its  own  marine. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of  English  law ;  I  am  speaking  of  American 
law,  which  provides,  as  you  say,  sanitary  regulations,  that  criminals  and 
paupers  shall  not  be  landed  on  our  shores.  J)o  you  deny  that  power  ? — 
A.  I  go  very  far  in  that  way.  I  do  not  believe  that  our  Government 
has  a  right  to  prevent  the  landing  of  them.  They  have  a  right  to  con- 
trol them  after  they  are  landed,  and  have  a  right  to  send  them  back. 

Q.  You  think  the  Government  is  powerless  to  prevent  their  lauding? — 
A.  1  do  not  see  how  the  Government  has  got  such  a  power. 

By  the  Chairman  :  • 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  a  law  prohibiting  ships  from  carrying  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  passengers  to  this  country  from  the  port  of 
Hong-Kong  would  be  invidious  and  in  conflict  with  our  general  com- 
mercial relations  with  England  ! — A.  I  thiuk  so. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  such  a  law  would  require  the  concurrence  of 
England  1 — A.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  English  bottoms  are  concerned.  So 
far  as  our  merchant-marine  is  concerned,  of  course  we  can  coutrol  that. 
Otherwise  it  is  a  matter  that  should  be  arranged  between  nations  ;  and 
where,  as  1  understand  the  treaty  between  England  and  America  and 
between  America  and  China,  the  countries  are  open  to  emigration 
from  one  country  to  the  other,  they  should  carry  that  treaty  further  and 
make  such  restrictions  by  treaty  if  it  becomes  necessary.  As  long  as  they 
do  not  modify  such  existing  treaties  the  emigration  is  entirely  open  and 
free. 

Q.  You  think  that  such  a  discrimination  would  be  in  conflict  with 
our  general  commercial  relations  with  England  .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  the  passengers  intended  to  be  affected  by  it  were  China- 
men or  Englishmen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  would  not  make  any  difference. 
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Q.  The  question  then  comes  up  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  not  between  China  and  the  United  States'? — A.  That  is  tny 
idea,  where  the  emigrants  are  shipped  in  English  bottoms  from  an  En- 
glish port,  and  not  from  Chinese  ports. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  The  United  States  statute,  which  I  carefully  examined  at  the  time 
that  I  drew  a  bill  upon  this  subject,  provides  that  a  certain  amount  of 
space  shall  be  allowed  to  each  immigrant  on  board  any  ship,  foreign  or 
domestic;  and  it  provides  certain  penalties  to  be  enforced  against  the  ves- 
sel in  case  that  limit  is  exceeded.  Do  you  say  that  is  illegal  and  against 
the  law  of  nations  % — A.  I  think  it  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  law 
which  governs  between  England  and  the  United  States ;  not  but  that 
the  passage  of  the  law  is  all  right;  but  I  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  this  Government,  under  the  treaty  with  England,  to  enforce 
that  law,  or  to  punish  a  captain  of  the  English  marine  for  bringing  more 
passengers  than  that  law  would  allow.  I  do  not  believe  that  England 
would  ever  submit  to  any  such  thing  as  the  punishment  of  any  of  her 
officers  by  America. 

Q.  So  that  in  the  case  of  a  proper  limit  for  health,  to  prevent  con- 
tagious diseases  from  breaking  out,  &c. — say  800  passengers  upon  a  ship 
landing  in  New  York — if  the  English  saw  fit  to  crowd  in.  3,000  and  send 
them  in  such  a  condition  as  that  overcrowding  would  produce  into  the 
port  of  New  York,  the  United  States  authorities  would  be  powerless? — 
A.  I  do  not  see  what  America  has  to  do  with  English  officers,  or  En- 
glishmen, or  English  bottoms. 

Q.  No  matter  how  much  contagion  they  may  spread  in  our  couutry  by 
overcrowding  their  ships  ? — A.  That  is  an  outside  question.  England 
is  as  good  a  judge  as  to  what  is  a  proper  -space  for  passengers  or  how 
many  passengers  her  marine  can  take  as  America.  If  she  chooses  to 
say  300  are  sufficient,  while  America  insists  on  500,  there  is  a  conflict,  of 
course ;  but  she  has  as  good  a  right  as  America  to  judge. 

Q.  Tbe  United  States  has  no  power  to  protect  herself  against  England? 
— A.  I  think  not.     She  might  control  the  number  in  her  own  bottoms. 

Q.  Are  the  habits  of  the  Chinese  the  same  as  ours  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  the  habits  of  any  nation  that  is  like  the  American  nation. 

Q.  Is  their  disposition  the  same  as  ours? — A.  In  many  things  it  is  the 
same.  If  you  tickle  them,  they  may  laugh ;  if  they  are  hungry,  you  feed 
them  ;  and  if  you*  reason  with  them,  they  will  listen  and  form  a  judg- 
ment. 

Q.  They  have  fingers  and  toes  1 — A.  They  have  fingers  and  toes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  my  question  ? — A.  What  is  your  question  1 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  this  law,  which  you  condemn  here 

A.  Excuse  me,  I  do  not  condemn  it ;  I  choose  to  differ  from  other 
people. 

Q.  I  was  testing  your  knowledge  in  reference  to  the  habits  of  the 
Chinese.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  word  "  disposition"  as  used 
in  the  preamble  which  was  read  to  you  % — A.  Eead  the  connection. 

Q.  "  Whereas  the  Mongolians  are  by  nature,  disposition,  and  habits." 
What  do  you  understand  by  the  meaning  of  the  word  % — A.  In  nature,  I 
think  they  are  like  other  human  beings. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  disposition  % — A.  I  perhaps  would 
hardly  know  what  you  meant.  It  is  a  sweeping  term.  Do  you  mean 
whether  they  can  be  angered  easily  % 

Q.  If  you  do  not  know  what  it  means,  why  do  you  pass  upon  it  ? — A. 
I  pass  upon  it  as  the  word  is  generally  used. 
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Q.  Then  give  its  meaning  as  you  passed  upon  it  ? — A.  I  suppose  there 

it  would  mean  the  character  of  their  minds.     That  is  what  is  meant  by 

disposition.    I  suppose  it  is  used  there  in  rather  a  metaphysical  sense. 

The  word  "habits"  refers  to  mode  of  life;  and  disposition,  I  suppose, 

[rather  refers  to  their  mental  qualities. 

Q.  You  say  you  know  nothing  about  their  habits? — A.  I  did  not  make 
,  that  remark.  1  say  the  habits  of  all  people  differ,  and  that  the  Americans 
are  unlike  any  other  people  in  their  habits. 

Q.  Then  the  Chinese  are  unlike  the  Americans  in  their  habits.  What 
is  the  difference  in  the  habits  of  the  Americans  and  Chinese  ? — A.  They 
dress  differently,  associate  differently,  their  treatment  of  women  is  dif- 
ferent, tlie  manner  in  which  they  live  is  different.  Is  that  a  sufficient 
answer? 

Q.  What  is  their  disposition  toward  republican  institutions  as  dis- 
tinguished from  their  own  form  under  which  they  have  lived  for  centu- 
ries .' — A.  So  far  as  I  have  had  any  opportunity  to  observe,  and  I  have 
made  it  somewhat  a  study,  very  little  is  known  about  what  their  feeling 
is  toward  republican  institutions.  I  think  that  the  matter  of  our  repub- 
lican institutions,  or  the  difference  between  our  political  institutions  and 
theirs,  has  not  been  a  matter  of  explanation  to  the  Chinese,  and  their  opin- 
ions on  the  subject  have  not  been  sought.  We  have  treated  them  as  an 
inferior  race.  There  is  a  very  prevalent  opinion  that  they  are  inferior 
in  every  respect,  which  I  think  is  a  very  erroneous  view.  I  think  we 
have  not  sought  to  know  what  are  their  feeelings  toward  republican 
institutions. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  a  very  prevalent  opinion  that  they  are  inferior  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir,  very ;  because  very  few  people  have  informed  themselves 
in  regard  to  the  Chinese  nation,  its  history,  or  its  people. 

Q.  By  "prevalent  opinion"  you  mean  prevailing  opinion? — A.  I 
mean  the  opinion  among  the  masses.  I  think  the  masses  have  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Chinese  are  very  much  inferior.  We  formerly  had  an 
opinion  that  the  negro  was  very  much  inferior. 

Q.  Do  they  keep  themselves  separate  from  our  people  by  their  dress, 
quarters,  &c.  ? — A.  We  had  better  say  that  we  keep  them  separate 
rather  than  that  they  keep  themselves  separate.  To  illustrate,  if  yon 
briug  to  this  city  a  large  number  of  Polish  people,  they  naturally,  speak- 
ing their  Polish  language,  and  not  speaking  the  English  language,  as- 
sociate together,  and  apparently  they  are  clannish.  As  they  become 
informed,  learn  to  speak  the  English  language,  do  business  with  Ameri- 
cans, as  they  progress  in  their  different  trades  and  occupations,  they  be- 
come more  interested,  they  mix  more  with  Americans,  and  cease  to  be 
clannish,  because  there  is  no  direct  obstacle  in  the  way.  As  to  the  Chi- 
nese, the  moment  they  laud  here  until  they  lay  down  their  bones  or 
leave  this  shore  there  is  a  constant  opposition,  a  constant  building  up 
of  a  Chinese  wall  between  them  and  the  American  people. 

Q.  Does  that  have  the  effect  to  make  a  separate  colony  or  community 
of  them  in  our  midst? — A.  Yes,  sir;  decidedly  so.  Without  that  dispo- 
sitiou  on  our  own  part  there  would  not  be  that  separate  colony  of  the 
Chinese  outside  of  the  circumstance  that,  as  they  talk  Chinese  and  do 
not  talk  English,  therefore  they  naturally  associate  together. 

Q.  Does  the  building  up  of  a  separate  colony  of  that  kind,  very  large 
in  dimensions,  tend  in  any  degree  toward  a  disturbance  of  our  ordinary 
operations  ? — A.  With  intelligent  people,  no,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  the  fact,  not  as  it  is  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Take 
60,000  or  100,000  people,  who,  by  their  dress,  their  customs,  their  habits, 
which  you  say  are  somewhat  different,  and  by  public  opinion  tending 
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in  that  direction  also,  keep  themselves  isolated,  is  that  an  anomaly  in 
American  society? — A.  Not  altogether  an  anomaly,  because,  for  instance, 
we  have  our  savage  tribes  kept  so. 

Q.  We  are  speaking  about  difference  in  habits,  in  customs,  and  in  !| 
modes  of  thought,  and  the  different  state  of  society  in  which  they  I 
are  raised.  You  say  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  a  colony  among 
ourselves  of  a  foreign  element?— A.  You  put  a  wrong  construction 
upon  my  words.  I  say  they  are  kept  in  this  isolated  position  by 
reason,  first,  of  not  talking  our  language,  and  second  that  the  American1 
people  or  the  white  people  here  have  an  idea  that  the  Chinese  are  very 
much  inferior,  and  therefore  keep  them  off,  and  build  up  a  partition 
between  them  and  the  OMnamen  which  keeps  them  apart. 

Q.  Their  own  habits  of  thought  also  tend  to  it  somewhat;  their  desire 
for  the  society  of  each  other  ?— A.  No  more  than  any  other  people.    I  j 
think  the  Chinese  would  associate  just  as  well  with  the  American  people  | 
as  Germans  and  Irishmen  if  they  were  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  intermarry  to  the  same  extent  ? — A.  That  | 
I  am  not  aware  of,  because  we  have  had  no  opportunity  to  observe  it.    I 
do  not  know  of  any  intermarriages  here.    We  have  had  no  Chinamen 
to  marry  American  women. 

Q.  We  have  plenty  of  Chinese  men  and  American  women  here  ?— 
A.  They  do  not  assimilate;  they  cannot  assimilate  under  the  circum-  | 
stances^    We  had  many  negroes  in  the  States,  and  how  rare  a  thing  it 
was  for  a  white  woman  to  marry  a  negro. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  they  cannot  assimilate? — A.  They  cannot  by 
reason  of  difficulties  that  we  raise,  not  by  reason  of  difficulties  that  exist 
in  nature. 

Q.  After  the  answers  which  you  have  given,  I  should  like  to  read  to 
you  again  this  preamble.  You  have  stated  that  they  do  not  or  cannot 
assimilate;  that  they  are  different  in  their  habits,  making  a  foreign 
colony  in  our  midst,  &c.    This  is  the  preamble : 

Whereas  the  large  immigration  to  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States 
of  Mongolians,  who  are  by  nature,  disposition,  and  habits  incapable  of  assimilating  with 
our  laws  and  customs. 

Let  me  ask  you  about  the  word  "  nature."  I  suppose  you  say  all 
men  are  one  blood.  Would  you  make  a  point  on  nature — the  nature 
of  the  negro,  Indian,  or  Chinaman— the  nature  of  the  Aryan  race?— 
A.  I  believe  all  people  differ  more  or  less  in  nature. 

Q.  Then  "  nature"  comes  in  to  help  out  the  preamble?  * 

Who  are  by  nature,  disposition,  and  habits  incapable  of  assimilating  with  our  laws  and 
customs,  tending  to  establish  a  foreign  colony  in  the  republic. 

A.  I  say  there  is  nothing  in  nature,  there  is  nothing  in  disposition, 
there  is  nothing  in  habits,  that  would  prevent  the  Chinese  in  the  course 
of  time  from  assimilating  in  customs  and  habits  with  the  Americans. 

Q. 

And  directly  brings  American  free  labor  in  competition  with  that  which  is  semi-servile, 
disturbing  the  harmony  of  our  political  system,  and  detrimental  to  the  spirit  of  manly  inde- 
pendence, which  should  be  the  highest  result  and  best  security. 

That  is  all  I  want  to  ask  you  about.— A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  semi- 
servile. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  our  treatment  of  the  Chinese  tends  to 
keep  them  together  and  separates  them  from  the  white  people,  and  but 
for  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  you  think  they  would  assimilate  ? — A.  My 
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own  observation  leads  me  unquestionably  to  take  that  proposition  in  the 
affirmative. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  about  a  question  of  law,  and  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  that  again.  Is  there  not  a  law  which  regulates  the 
Bomber  of  passengers  that  may  come  upon  any  ship,  governing  the  ar- 
rival of  emigrants  from  all  countries? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Prohibiting  any  vessel  from  carrying  more  than  a  certain  number 
of  passengers,  according  to  its  capacity  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  we  should  pass  a  law  by  which  we  should  restrict  and 
alter  that  law  as  to  a  particular  part  of  England,  France,  or  any  country; 
would  such  a  law  be  invidious  and  in  conflict  with  the  general  commer- 
cial relations  with  that  country  \ — xV.  I  should  think  that  it  would  be. 
As  I  understand  it,  all  these  matters  are  the  subject  of  treaty  between 
nations.  Nations  may  agree  among  themselves  that  immigration  and 
emigration  shall  take  place  to  and  from  such  points,  one  port  or  twenty 
ports,  or  all  ports.  That  is  a  matter  to  be  arranged  between  nations 
and  settled  by  treaty,  and  therefore  one  government  cannot  make  the 
law  for  another.  If  we  chose  to  be  exclusive,  then  we  would  shut  out 
people  altogether,  and  it  would  result  in  that  extreme.  Yet  a  war  was 
brought  on  by  such  extremes,  and  would  be,  I  suppose,  now,  in  any 
enlightened  state,  if  the  people  were  shut  out  entirely ;  and  if  the 
principle  is  admitted,  where  is  the  limit? 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  You  said  yesterday  that  the  Chinese  are  as  truthful  as  other  peo- 
ple, did  you  not  ? — A.  I  may  have  made  that  statement.  I  made  the 
statement  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  perjury.  That  is  true  now.  I 
said,  taking  class  for  class,  they  are  truthful.  I  made  a  distinction 
among  differeut  classes  of  Chinese  as  among  different  classes  of  for- 
eigners and  natives  of  this  county.  The  most  unreliable  of  all  wit- 
nesses I  have  ever  had  on  the  stand  are  Polish  people.  In  fact,  I  have 
found  them  almost  entirely  unreliable. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  suits  where  the  Chinese  were  altogether 
witnesses  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  had  suits  where  some  of  the  witnesses 
were  Chinese.  I  have  never  had  any  experience  in  our  police  courts 
here.  I  have  never  heard  any  Chinese  testify  there.  I  am  told  their 
testimony  is  very  loose,  but  they  are  a  lower  class  of  Chinese  who  ap- 
pear in  our  police  court. 

Q.  Have  you  any  accurate  personal  knowledge  as  to  the  truthfulness 
of  Chinese  witnesses  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  witnesses  ? — A.  I  do  not  know;  I  have  been  practicing 
law  for  a  great  many  years. 

Q.  You  are  not  a  criminal  lawyer  % — A.  I  am  not  a  criminal  lawyer, 
although  I  have  had  some  criminal  practice.  I  have  declined  it  in  later 
years  altogether. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  try  any  suit  when  there  were  two  Chinese  witnesses 
in  one  case? — A.  I  have  tried  a  great  many. 

Q.  You  thiuk  they  are  just  as  truthful  as  white  men? — A.  As  a  class, 
understand  me. 

Q.  What  class? — A.  One  class  is  exceedingly  low,  you  may  call  them 
almost  a  mendicant  class,  and  perhaps  you  can  place  no  reliance  upon 
them,  as  a  mendicant  upon  the  streets  here  can  have  no  reliance  placed 
upon  him. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  common  mass  of  laboring  people  are  the 
most  truthful  on  the  witness  staud  ? — A.  I  should  not  say  so. 

Q.  As  truthful  as  any  other  class  ? — A.  Ah,  that  is  another  proposi- 
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tion.  I  think  that  my  judgment  would  be  that  the  more  intelligent,  the 
more  enlightened  a  community,  the  more  I  would  rely  upon  them. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  more  perjury  committed  in  our  courts 
here  by  what  are  termed  the  upper  classes  than  by  what  are  termed  the 
middle  classes  ? — A.  Do  you  say  so  ? 

Q.  I  ask  your  opinion  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  more. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  perjury  committed  here  among  the 
profession  by  way  of  affidavit  in  putting  off  suits,  swearing  that  wit- 
nesses cannot  be  got,  and  all  that  thing? — A.  As  I  said  yesterday, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  false  swearing  in  our  courts. 

Q.  In  that  particular  line  of  affidavit  business  ? — A.  I  have  known 
some  very  strong  affidavits. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  in  1872  there  was  an  immigrant  ship  ar- 
rived in  the  harbor  of  JSTew  York  having  on  board  some  eight  or  nine 
hundred  of  the  lowest  paupers  in  Italy,  and  that  the  question  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  States  Government  to  prevent  them  from  landing, 
and  that  it  was  thoroughly  investigated  at  that  time,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined they  could  not  prevent  them  from  landing? — A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber any  particular  case;  but  my  reading  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  interfere  in  such  cases. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  You  said  that  if  a  law  was  passed  restricting  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers which  come  from  Hong-Kong,  it  would  be  a  matter  between 
and  England.  Suppose  a  law  were  passed  limiting  the  number  of  Ger- 
man passengers  that  could  come  from  England  to  this  country,  would 
that,  be  a  matter  for  England  alone  ?  Would  Germany  have  a  right  to 
complain  in  regard  to  Germansembarkingfrom  England? — A.  I  think  that 
would  depend  upon  our  treaty  with  Germany.  There  might  be  some  ques- 
tion raised  in  that  case  in  regard  to  our  discriminating  against  Ger- 
man citizens. 

Q.  If  we  had  a  treaty  with  Germany  allowing  free  immigration,  and 
then  passed  a  lawthat  German  passengers  should  not  come  in  an  Eng- 
lish ship  beyond  a  certain  number,  what  would  you  say  to  that  ? — A. 
think  it  would  be  discriminating  against  Germany,  and  Germany  would 
have  a  right  to  complain. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  what  is  the  opinion  of  your  neighbors  in  regard 
to  the  questions  before  this  committee,  whether  they  agree  with  you  or 
disagree  ? — A.  I  think  that  they  agree  with  me  so  far  as  I  have  con- 
versed among  them.  I  had  occasion  to  send  some  pamphlets  to  my 
neighbors  on  this  subject.  I  have  since  met  several  of  them,  and  they 
seem  very  much  pleased  that  I  sent  them,  and  say  they  fully  concur 
with  the  views  expressed. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  What  pamphlets? — A.  A  pamphlet  on  the  Chinese  question,  I  think, 
published  by  some  ex-Catholic  priest  here.    The  name  has  passed  from 
my  mind  now.    I  have  copies  of  the  pamphlet. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 
Q.  In  regard  to  these  passenger-acts,  is  not  the  line  on  which  legisla- 
tion divides,  the  line  between  police  regulations  and  commercial  regula- 
tions ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  As  to  my  views  in  regard  to  population,  I  notice 
that  nearly  all  the  witnesses  have  testified  that  a  homogeneous  popula- 
tion is  the  most  desirable.  My  own  opinion  is  that  a  heterogeneous  popu- 
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lation  is  more  beneficial  to  the  country.   I  think  the  order  of  development 
is  from  homogeneous  to  heterogeneous  always.    I  believe  that  is  the 
I  more  scientific  view.     I  believe  that  a  people  will  improve  better  by 
having  a  heterogeneous  than  a  homogeneous  population. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  there  a  stroug  opposition,  with  a  large  class  of  people  here,  to 
the  presence  of  the  Chinese  or  to  their  further  coming  here? — A.  I  think 
I  remarked  yesterday,  and  I  still  am  of  the  opinion,  that,  with  a.  vast 
,  majority  of  the  intelligent  people  of  this  coast,  there  is  no  such  opposi- 
tion, but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  would  be  in  favor  of  leaving  the 
question  of  Chinese  immigration  to  the  law  which  governs  immigration 
throughout  the  world. 

Q.  Is  there  not,  however,  a  stroug  opposition  here? — A.  There  is  a 
strong  opposition  here. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you,  as  a  resident  here  and  as  an  observer,  what  is 
the  cause  of  that  opposition  ?  There  must  be  a  cause  for  every  current 
of  strong  public  opiniou.  What  is  the  cause  of  it;  what  does  it  origi- 
nate from  t — A.  In  ignorance.  That  is  its  true  source.  People  do  not  un- 
derstand the  principles  which  govern  immigration.  They  do  not  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  law  which  governs  immigration,  neither  do  they 
understand  the  law  which  governs  labor.  A  large  class  of  our  laboring 
people  have  an  idea  that  because  Chinese  labor  in  some  departments  is 
cheaper  than  we  get  American  labor  for,  therefore  they  are  injured  by 
it,  and  deprived  of  proper  employment ;  but  this  is  the  result  of  their 
not  understanding  the  principles  which  govern  labor.  People  of  more 
intelligence,  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  that  degree  of  ignorance, 
use  it  for  political  purposes.  I  do  not  say  they  all  do  it  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  a  bad  use  of  it;  but  it  has  been  a  very  common  thing, 
from  my  youth  up,  to  see  people  in  different  political  parties  appealing 
to  the  lower  passions  of  the  ignorant  in  order  to  avail  themselvesof 
their  political  support.  I  remember  very  well,  when  I  was  a  young  man, 
that  the  same  prejudice  existed  against  the  coming  to  America  of  the 
Irishmen,  and  afterwards  the  Germans.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
stronger  prejudice  here  to-day,  leaving  the  question  of  Chinese  immigra- 
tion alone,  than  there  was  when  I  was  a  young  man  against  the  Irish- 
men coming  to  this  country.  I  think  the  prejudice  then  was  just  as  strong 
as  it  is  now  against  the  Chinese.  But  this  prejudice  disappears;  the 
people  become  enlightened ;  they  become  acquainted  with  them.  The 
people  think  they  foresee  an  evil,  and  they  try  to  build  up  some  defense 
against  it.  In  other  words,  we  are  all  trying  to  do  the  work  of  the  Al- 
mighty in  providing  for  the  future,  but  in  the  end  we  find  how  futile  it 
all  is.  The  most  sagacious  politicians  are  every  year  being  convinced 
that  they  have  been  in  error  where  they  thought  that  great  detriment 
was  to  be  the  result  of  certain  measures,  and  they  find,  perhaps,  that 
good  has  been  the  result  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Pixley: 

Q.  You  have  stated  here  that  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  intelligent 
opinion  of  this  State  is  in  favor  of  Chinese  immigration,  in  favor  ot 
letting  it  alone,  and  not  legislating  for  its  inhibition  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give,  from  the  circle  of  your  acquaint- 
ances, the  names  of  disinterested  persons  who  do  not  employ  Chinese 
and  make  no  money  out  of  them,  or  are  not  engaged  in  proselyting 
them,  who  are  of  that  opinion? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  give  you  the  names  of  all. 
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Q.  What  names  can  you  give  f — A.  It  is  only  a  few  days  since  I  was 
talking  to  Judge  Alexander  Campbell. 

Q.  Do  you  pretend  to  say  that  he  agrees  with  you  ? — A.  I  pretend  to 
say  that  he  agreed  with  me  in  regard  to  this  question. 

Q.  You  have  named  one ;  name  another. — A.  Judge  O.  0.  Pratt. 

Q.  Does  he  not  employ  Chinese  upon  his  estate  in  the  north  1 — A.  I 
think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  does  not  % — A.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  thinkl 
not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  does  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  it  j  on  the! 
contrary,  I  think  possibly  he  may  employ  one  as  a  cook. 

Q.  I  ask  you  to  name  disinterested  men  not  engaged  in  making  money] 
out  of  the  Chinese  who  entertain  the  views  you  have  expressed  here. — 
A.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  man  who  employs  a  Chinaman  as  a  cook 
is  not  a  disinterested  man  ? 

Q.  I  mean  those  engaged  in  mechanical  industries. — A.  Take  Mr. 
Walker,  one  of  my  neighbors  in  Contra  Costa  County,  a  large  farmer 
there. 

Q.  He  does  not  employ  them  ? — A.  No,  sir.  Take  Mr.  Loshe,  my  neigh- 
bor. 

Q.  You  are  naming  from  your  own  neighborhood,  when  you  are  a 
resident  of  San  Francisco  ? — A.  Of  course.  I  name  men  with  whom  I 
have  talked. 

Q.  When  I  ask  you  to  give  me  some  representative  names,  you  pick 
out  two  or  three  farmers  from  Contra  Costa  County  that  I  never  heard 
of.  I  ask  you  to  give  me  the  names  of  intelligent,  representative  men, 
who  you  say  form  the  intelligent  public  opinion  of  California,  who  favor 
the  idea  of  Chinese  labor,  those  who  are  not  interested  in  a  material 
sense  in  employing  them.  If  you  do  not  know  any  such,  the  answer  is 
that  you  do  not. — A.  I  do  know  them. 

Q.  Name  them. — A.  Among  my  acquaintances,  and  it  may  be  very 
limited,  it  is  true,  the  prevalent  opinion  is,  I  might  say,  among  nine- 
tenths  of  my  acquaintances,  that  the  Chinese  are  a  benefit. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  already ;  but  I  am  trying  to  test  that  fact  by 
getting  some  names. — A.  I  could  sit  down  and  give  you  a  list  of  the 
men  I  know.    I  know  a  great  many  lawyers  here. 

Q.  I  cannot  test  your  assertion  by  names  that  nobody  else  knows. — 
A.  My  acquaintance  is  not  probably  very  extensive  among  very  intelli- 
gent men.  I  name  those  in  the  neighborhood  where  I  carry  on  farming, 
and  they  do  not  satisfy  you.  1  name  a  gentleman  here,  and  you  contra- 
dict me,  and  say  he  does  not  agree  with  my  views. 

Q.  I  recognize  Mr.  Campbell  as  a  representative  man. — A.  Do  you 
know  Mr.  Holland  ! 

Q.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Holland?  Yes,  sir. — A.  He  agrees  with  me  in  my 
views.    Do  you  know  Mr.  Judge  Wheeler1? 

Q.  We  have  had  him  here. — A.  You  had  Lawyer  Wheeler.  Judge 
Wheeler  agrees  with  me. 

Q.  You,  of  course,  give  those  names  from  your  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  they  agree  with  you1? — A.  I  give  men  that  I  associate  with.  I 
cannot  tell  you  when  this  matter  has  come  up  for  particular  discussion ; 
but  I  find  that  the  prevalent  opinion  of  intelligent  people  is  that  way. 

Q.  As  an  evidence  of  intelligent  opinion,  do  you  or  do  you  not  know 
that  the  democratic  party,  in  its  national  and  county  conventions,  have 
decided  on  this  question  and  expressed  themselves  against  Chinese 
immigration  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  You  call  up  another  thing  to  mind  as 
sometimes  these  things  arise.  I  have  been  trying  to  recall  with  whom 
I  have  discussed  this  matter. 
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Q.  Wait  until  I  get  through  with  my  question.  Do  you  not  know- 
that  the  republican  party,  through  its  county  conventions  throughout 
the  State,  and  iu  its  State  convention,  has  made  the  same  declaration  of 
principles  against  Chinese  immigration  ? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  consecutive  legislatures  of  this  State,  which 
have  been  both  republican  and  democratic,  have  passed  resolutions  of 
the  same  general  tenor  ? — A.  That  is  a  matter  of  record.  I  think  they 
have  eaten  more  or  less  dirt  on  that  subject. 

Q.  They  have  passed  such  resolutions  ? — A.  They  have  eaten  a  great 
deal  of  dirt  on  that  subject. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  the  legislatures  have  passed  such  resolutions  ? — A.  I 
believe  they  have,  both  kinds;  and  then,  after  they  have  come  away 
from  there,  they  will  say,  "  O,  well,  we  did  it  so  as  to  keep  even  with 
the  other  side ;  we  did  not  want  to  be  outdone  by  the  democrats,  and 
therefore  we  have  done  so  and  so."    That  is  what  they  will  say  outside. 

Q.  You  are  an  ultra  partisan  ? — A.  I  am  not  a  partisan ;  I  am  cos- 
mopolitan in  my  notions. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  press  of  this  State,  what  attitude  has  the  press 
taken  ? — A.  If  you  want  to  get  my  honest  opinion  of  the  press,  one  of 
my  opinions  in  regard  to  it  is  not  very  satisfactory  to  the  press. 

Q.  I  have  not  asked  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  press.  I  am  trying 
to  get  facts  from  what  I  suppose  is  a  very  disinterested  witness.  I  ask  you 
what  positiou  the  intelligent  press  has  taken  upon  this  question  in  this 
State  ? — A.  I  will  answer  that  by  saying  that  I  think  the  press — and  I 
will  not  qualify  it  as  the  gentlemau  does — I  will  say  that  the  press  on 
the  Pacific  coast  has  generally  been  opposed  to  the  further  introduction 
of  Chinamen,  while  there  are  many,  I  think,  who  are  not  opposed  to  it. 
Of  course,  I  should  pronounce  those  who  were  not  so  opposed  as  being 
more  intelligent  than  the  others. 

Q.  Will  you  name  one  of  the  daily  press  of  San  Francisco  that  is  in 
favor  of  Chinese  immigration  as  you  are? — A.  I  cannot  say  that  they 
are  iu  favor  of  it  as  I  am. 

Q.  That  is,  in  favor  of  Chinese  immigration  generally,  one  daily  jour- 
nal of  San  Francisco  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  that  there  is 
one  daily  journal  that  is  particularly  in  favor  of  Chinese  immigration. 
I  do  not  thiuk  the  Alta  Californian  is  particularly  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  I  should  judge  so  from  its  writings. — A.  I  do  not  thiuk  it  is. 

Q.  Will  you  name  one  paper  in  your  county  of  Alameda  that  is  in 
favor  of  Chinese  immigration  ? — A.  Alameda  is  not  my  county. 

Q.  It  was  formerly  your  county  ? — A.  I  'do  not  think  I  have  read  a 
paper  from  that  county. 

Q.  Will  you  name  one  daily  journal  in  your  State  that  is  in  favor  of 
Chinese  immigration  ? — A.  1  do  not  thiuk  that  the  Gazette  of  Contra 
Costa  is  opposed  to  the  Chinese. 

Q.  That  is  a  weekly  paper  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  to  name  a  daily  paper  iu  the  State  that  has  not  taken  a 
decided  position  against  Chinese  immigration  ? — A.  I  do  not  recall  any. 
In  fact,  I  see  very  few  of  the  papers  outside  of  San  Francisco  and 
Contra  Costa. 

Q.  Then,  in  relation  to  the  national  convention  of  the  democratic 
party,  do  you  know  what  its  attitude  is  upon  this  question? — A.  I  thiuk 
it  is  rather  mixed. 

Q.  Have  you  read  the  resolution  which  it  passed  ? — A.  I  read  it  at 
the  time.  1  read  all  those  things,  but  they  do  not  generally  linger  long 
in  my  mind,  whether  from  either  party.    I  generally  have  opinions  in 
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dependent  of  either  party.    I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  partisan  in  any 
shape. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  respect  the  opinions  of  parties  ? — A.  Not  when 
embodied  in  platforms.  I  have  respect  for  the  opinions  of  men  where! 
jthey  are  intelligent  opinions. 

Q.  And  so  of  journalism  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  j  and  so  of  journalism. 

Q.  Then  you  accept  it  as  of  no  evidence  of  popular  intelligent  opinionj 
that  both  parties  and  all  the  intelligent  journals  of  the  State  are  on  one 
side  of  this  question"? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  thereby  judge) 
of  what  is  the  intelligent  opinion  of  the  people  of  this  State.  Take,'j 
for  instance,  the  Call,  which,  I  think,  boasts  of  the  very  greatest 
circulation  in  this  city.  I  think  it  is  very  bitter  on  Chinamen,  but  you 
must  be  aware  that,  to  a  very  large  extent,  it  panders  to  a  class  of  j 
people  who  are  not  your  associates  or  minej  a  class  of  people  who! 
are  full  of  this  ignorant  prejudice  that  I  have  before  spoken  of.  Thatj 
paper,  in  my  judgment,  panders  to  that  class.  That  is  my  answer  to 
the  question. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  in  reference  to  the  other  property  belonging  to  the  j 
same  firm,  the  Evening  Bulletin ;  what  is  its  class  of  readers  ? — A.  The ! 
Evening  Bulletin  is  less  prejudiced  against  the  Chinese  than  the  Call. 

Q.  What  is  the  class  of  readers  that  it  has  ?— A.  It  has  a  better  | 
class  of  readers,  and  it  has  a  far  more  limited  circulation. 

Q.  How  about  the  Chronicle  ? — A.  I  do  not  read  the  Chronicle. 

Q.  You  state  that  the  motive  of  the  Call  is  to  pander  to  a  base  popu- 
lation?— A.  I  do  not  say  the  motive.     Do  not  misunderstand  me. 

Q.  Does  the  Bulletin  pander  to  this  class? — A.  Every  paper  here 
panders  to  its  class.  Take  a  religious  paper :  if  Presbyterian  it  panders 
to  Presbyterian  notions ;  if  Methodist  it  panders  to  Methodist  notions. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  Bulletin  goes  to  the  most  intelligent  of  our  peo- 
ple?— A.  I  did  not  make  that  remark,  but  I  say  it  has  a  better  class  of 
readers. 

Q.  Then  it  panders  to  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  but,  mark  you,  it  is  more 
quiet  on  that  subject  because  its  readers  are  not  satisfied  with  that 
kind  of  paudering. 

Q.  They  are  decidedly  opposed  to  Chinese  immigration,  are  they  not, 
very  emphatically  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  bad  as  you  represent 
it. 

Q.  How  about  the  Evening  Post? — A.  It  is  about  the  same  class, 
seeking  for  popularity. 

Q.  Then  they  are  all  the  same  f — A.  I  think  the  Post,  Chronicle,  and 
Call  are  cheap  papers,  taken  up  by  the  multitude,  and  they  are  very 
anxious  to  keep  a  large  circulation  among  that  class  of  people. 

Q.  Those  papers  are  all  the  same  price,  are  they  not? — A.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  price  of  the  Post  is.  I  always  take  my  paper  by  the 
week.    They  are  all  five  cents  when  I  buy  single  copies. 

Q.  You  pay  five  cents  for  the  Bulletin,  do  you  not? — A.  They  are  all 
the  same. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  mean  to  throw  any  disparagement  on  the  Call. 
Chronicle,  or  Post  as  being  cheap  papers  ? — A.  They  are  cheaper  papers 
They  are  ouly  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  week,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that? — A.  It  is  so 'advertised  in  their  columns. 

Q.  You  are  mistaken. — A.  Look  at  the  Call  and  see.  I  think  it  is  only 
twelve  and  a  half  cents.  For  the  Bulletin  we  pay  twenty-five  cents  a 
week,  and  for  the  Alta  we  pay,  I  think,  twenty-five  cents. 

Q.  Then  all  the  daily  journals  are  opposed  to  Chinese  immigration^ 
and  they  are  opposed  to  it  because  they  desire  to  pander  to  public  sen- 
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tiinent? — A.  I  did  not  say  that  they  desire  to  pander  to  public  opinion ; 
I  said  to  the  opinion  of  a  certain  class. 

Q.  To  the  opinion  of  their  readers  ? — A.  To  a  certain  class  of  their 
readers. 

Q.  Then  does  it  not  indicate  that  it  is  their  interest  to  pander  to  this 
class  because  that  class  is  opposed  to  Chinese  immigration  ? — A.  Not  be- 
cause a  majority  of  their  readers  are  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  Then  they  pander  to  a  minority  1 — A.  Let  me  state  the  proposi- 
tion. I  would  subscribe  for  a  paper,  because  of  its  general  intelligence,  its 
general  high  tone  and  intellectual  production,  though  it  might  on  some 
subjects  differ  very  widely  from  my  views  and  from  my  ideas  of  what  it 
ought  to  advocate,  whereas  there  may  be  a  large  number  of  people  who, 
while  they  would  not  object  to  that  portion  of  the  paper  that  I  do  not 
object  to,  would  refuse  to  take  it  if  it  did  not  suit  them  on  certain  side- 
matters,  as,  for  instance,  on  this  Chinese  question.  Although  the  papers 
that  I  take  are  opposed  to  the  Chinese,  and  I  see  many  articles  that  are 
offensive,  still  I  will  not  refuse  to  take  that  paper  in  my  house  and  to 
read  it  simply  for  that  reason,  because  I  am  not  biased  and  prejudiced 
on  the  other  side  so  as  to  prevent  my  reading  or  taking  a  newspaper 
because  it  does  not  advocate  my  views  on  that  subject,  whereas  more 
unintelligent  people  will  do  that,  as  you  will  see  very  well. 

Q.  I  do  not  see  how  that  is  an  answer  to  my  interrogatory. — A.  It  is 
to  show  why  these  papers  do  not  lose  the  patronage  of  the  more  intel- 
ligent because  they  pander  to  a  baser  passion  in  a  different  class  of 
readers.    That  is  the  reason  ;  I  think  everybody  will  appreciate  it. 

Q.  You  admit  the  fact  that  they  pander  to  their  readers  ? — A.  I  ad- 
mit that  they  do  pander  more  or  less,  some  on  one  subject  and  some  on 
another. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  to  leave  it  as  the  record  on  this  occasion  that  alt 
who  differ  with  you  are  ignorant,  that  your  side  is  the  intelligent  side, 
and  the  other  side,  on  the  subject  of  Chinese  immigration,  is  ignorant 
and  low  ? — A.  On  the  subject  of  Chinese  immigration,  I  think  they  are 
ignorant. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  with  that  statement  J — A.  I  am  satisfied  to  have- 
it  go  on  the  record  that  they  are  ignorant.  Both  you  and  I  are  old 
enough  to  have  seen  frequently  men  ignorant  on  certain  subjects  and 
very  wise  on  others.  I  have  given  considerable  thought  to  this  subject, 
and  I  am  satisfied  those  who  are  contending  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
Chinese  and  driving  out  those  we  have  here  are  not  well  informed  on 
that  point. 

Q.  You  have  an  opinion,  a  very  strong  and  decided  opinion  on  thi'a 
matter,  which  you  say  is  founded  on  good  judgment.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  I  have  an  opinion  on  the  other  side,  in  which  I  am  just  as 
set,  would  it  not  do  you  an  injustice  for  me  to  say  that  you  and  those 
who  think  with  you  are  governed  by  ignorance  ? — A.  On  that  subject, 
if  you  think  I  am  ignorant,  it  is  all  proper. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  in  which  you  wish  to  be  understood,  that  the  per- 
sons may  be  a  more  intelligent  class  of  the  community,  but  on  this  sub- 
ject they  are  ignorant  ? — A.  On  some  subjects  they  may  be  very  intel- 
ligent and  yet  very  ignorant  on  this  subject.  Take  the  question  of  la- 
bor :  how  many  thousand  people  that  you  meet  are  very  ignorant  on  the 
laws  which  govern  labor,  and  yet  a  man  who  may  be  very  well  posted 
in  regard  to  the  laws  which  govern  labor  may  be  very  ignorant  in  ref- 
45  o  I 
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erence  to  some  scientific  questions,  or  in  regard  to  some  religious  ques- 
tions. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  you  admit  that  persons  may  be  very  intelligent 
on  some  matters  and  differ  with  you  on  this  question  % — A.  They  may 
he  very  ignorant  on  this  very  subject.    I  think  they  are. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Those  men  who  are  unintelligent  on  the  labor  question  are  gen- 
erally the  men  who  have  the  work  to  do,  are  they  not  %  and  it  is  we  who 
do  not  work  that  understand  the  question  ? — A.  You  cannot  put  me  in 
your  category  on  that  question.    I  work  about  sixteen  hours  a  day. 

Q.  At  what  % — A.  Sometimes  at  one  thing  and  sometimes  at  another. 
When  on  the  farm  I  work  with  the  farming  tools,  or  direct  those  who  do. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  How  many  jury  cases  do  you  try  in  the  course  of  a  year  % — A.  Very 
few. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  try  any  ?— A.  Never  when  I  could  avoid  it.  I  have 
tried  several  in  my  life. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  I  think  you  said  yesterday  it  was  the  non-produciug  class  which 
was  opposed  to  the  Chinese  1 — A.  I  think  to  a  very  large  extent  what 
we  call  the  non-producing  class  is  opposed  to  the  Chinese. 

Q.  Are  lawyers,  as  a  class,  a  producing  class? — A.  I  consider  myself 
as  belonging  to  a  producing  class. 

Q.  You  are  only  a  semi-lawyer ;  you  farm.  Do  you  think  these  law- 
yers who  hang  about  the  city-hall,  commonly  known  as  shysters,  are  a 
producing  class  ? — A.  I  think  some  of  them  are.  I  think  some  of  them 
are  exceedingly  bitter  toward  the  Chinese.  I  think  that  so  far  as  the 
testimony  before  this  committee  has  been  taken  there  are  very  few  people 
willing  to  come  forward  and  swear  that  they  want  to  drive  out  the  Chi- 
nese who  are  here,  and  yet  all  these  cooly  clubs  and  all  these  public  as- 
semblies against  coolies  take  the  very  method  to  drive  them  out  if  they 
could  be  driven  out,  as  you  know  very  well.  It  reminds  me  very  much 
of  the  story  of  the  toad  in  the  tea-kettle.  The  old  lady  found  a  toad 
in  her  tea-kettle 

Senator  Sargent.  We  do  not  need  any  story  of  a  toad  in  a  tea-kettle. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Do  you  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  Antioch1? — A.  In  the  same 
county. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  circumstances  of  the  outrage  committed 
upon  the  Chinese  there  about  a  year  ago  ? — A.  I  know  there  was  a  very 
great  outrage  committed  upon  them  at  Antioch. 

Q.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  that  outrage  ? — A.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  circumstances.  I  know  there  was  a  very  great  out- 
rage perpetrated  upon  them. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Mr.  Pixley  asked  you  certain  questions  about  the  attitude  of  the 
political  parties  here  towards  the  Chinese  question.  1  want  to  ask  you, 
as  a  general  question,  whether  you  regard  the  resolutions  of  political 
parties  here  as  indicative  of  the  general  sentiments  of  the  people,  or 
whether  you  regard  it  as  rather  a  race  or  struggle  for  a  particular 
vote? — A.  The  latter.  „If  I  had  not  been  interrupted  by  Mr.  Pixley  in 
one  of  my  remarks  when,  he  was  asking  me  to  name  people,  I  recollect 
of  having,  a  conversation  with  a  county  judge  on  the  other  side  of 
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Alameda  Conuty,  Judge  Glascock.  Speaking-  with  reference  to  the  demo- 
cratic meeting  which  had  been  passing  resolutions  against  the  Chinese, 
I  said  to  him,  "  How  is  this,  judge  F  He  said,  "  O,  well,  we  do  this  sim- 
ply as  politicians;  but  as  a  citizen  of  California  I  am  as  much  in  favor 
of  Chinese  immigration  as  you  are."  Now,  my  experience  of  politicians 
of  different  parties  has  satisfied  me  that  that  is  the  prevailing  opinion 
among  them.  One  party  will  start  in  opposed  to  the  Chinese  because 
they  are  after  a  certain  vote.  The  other  party  does  not  wish  to  lose 
that  vote  and  it  will  adopt  similar  resolutions. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  I  will  send  for  Judge  Glaseock  and  Judge  Wheeler. — A.  Judge 
Glascock  will  not  deny  my  proposition. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Complete  your  statement. — A.  I  have  made  it.    I  say  that  all 
these  things  are  got  up  for  political  effect. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  Are  you  not  a  politician  ? — A.  I  am  exceedingly  independent  in 
my  politics.  I  sometimes  vote  for  one  side  and  sometimes  for  the  other 
side. 

Q.  I  remember  a  number  of  years  ago  you  were  very  active  in  poli- 
tics ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  early  times  here  I  was  very  active  as  a  whig  j 
but  I  have  long  since  learned  that  many  of  the  views  which  were  the 
basis  of  the  old  whig  party  were  not  such  as  I  would  advocate  to-day. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  here  about  politicians.  Should 
not  every  good  American  citizen  be  a  politician  % — A.  If  you  use  it  in 
the  general  sense  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  political  matters  of 
the  country,  I  thiuk  he  should. 

Q.  Should  not  every  good  citizen  take  an  active  part  in  politics?— A. 
I  think  every  citizen  should  be  well-informed  in  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  country. 

Q.  And  take  an  active  part  in  politics  ? — A.  And  take  an  active  part 
in  politics  in  that  general  seuse,  but  I  do  not  think  every  good  citizen 
should  belong  to  what  you  terra  a  political  party. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  With  what  party  do  you  generally  act  J — A.  My  first  political  views 
were  those  of  a  whig.  I  became  a  strong  republican.  After  the  war  was 
settled  I  voted  with  the  democratic  party,  and  should  have  voted  with 
them  until  this  time  if  the  present  House  of  Eepresentatives  had  not 
acted,  as  I  consider,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  awaken  my  fears  for  the 
future.  I  intended  to  vote  for  Mr.  Tilden  when  he  was  talked  of  for  the 
nomination,  but  I  did  not  vote  for  him  finally,  because  I  was  afraid  of 
results  hereafter. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  You  were  afraid  of  Ben.  Hill,  I  suppose  ?— A.  No,  sir  j  I  would  put 
Ben.  Butler  against  Ben.  Hill  and  let  them  fight  it  out.  It  would  be 
about  an  even  thing  between  them. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  1  understand  that  most  of  the  time  since  the  war  you  have  acted 
with  the  democratic  party. — A.  I  have  acted  mostly  with  them  ;  but  you 
must  understand  I  do  not  call  myself  a  member  of  that  party.  I  am 
what  you  may  call  independent  in  politics. 

Q.  My  question  simply  goes  to  this  point,  that  in  your  opinions  ex- 
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pressed  here  you  are  not  governed  by  allegiance  to  any  party  I— a.  I  I 
am  not  governed  by  allegiance  to  either  party  ;  and  if  I  were,  I  would  I 
not  make  remarks  about  the  republican  party.  I  think,  so  far  as  the  I 
Chinese  question  is  concerned,  they  have  acted  as  foolishly  as  the  other  j 
party. 

Q.  Which  party  led  off  in  that  matter  ? — A.  The  democratic  party. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  They  are  the  progressive  party  at  any  rate  here  *? — A.  They  pro- 
gress like  a  crab.  , 

Q.  You  ought  not  to  vote  with  them,  then. — A.  I  do,  however,  when 
they  are  right. 

William  F.  Babcock  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  on  this  coast  ? — An- 
swer. Since  November,  1852. 

Q.  You  are  connected  with  the  commercial  house  of  Parrott  &  Co.? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Give  the  commission  your  views  of  the  effect  Chinese  immigration 
has  had  upon  this  coast  in  its  past,  and  what  your  ideas  are  of  its  future. 
We  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  that  matter. — A.  1  think 
in  a  new  country  cheap  labor  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  think  the  effect 
has  been  beneficial,  and  will  continue  to  be  beneficial ;  that  instead  of 
driving  out  labor  by  cheap  labor  it  increases  it.     Labor  begets  labor. 

Q.  What  effect  has  it  had  upon  the  advancement  of  California  % — A. 
I  think  it  has  been  very  beneficial. 

A.  Added  materially  to  our  wealth  f — A.  I  think  so  in  very  many 
ways. 

Q.  In  manufacturing  ? — A.  In  all  the  industries  where  they  have  been 
employed.  There  is  one  point  that  I  have  never  seen  mentioned  before 
the  commission.  We  probably  have  120,000  Chinamen  in  this  State, 
and  they  spend  at  the  lowest  25  cents  a  day.  That  would  be  $30,000 
a  day,  or  $900,000  a  month,  in  round  figures  a  million  dollars  a  month 
that  they  spend  among  us.  If  we  take  that  million  dollars  a  month 
away,  it  certainly  would  do  us  a  very  great  injury.  Every  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  merchandise  that  we  sell  in  this  State,  goods  of  any 
description,  is  an  advantage  if  it  goes  into  consumption. 

Q.  To  what  extent  have  they  added  to  the  material  wealth  on  the  coast  ? 
— A.  That  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  at  all.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  They  have  been  actively  engaged  in  building  railroads  and  re- 
claiming lands'? — A.  In  building  railroads,  reclaiming  lands,  and  in 
mining. 

Q.  They  have  been  engaged,  in  fact,  in  nearly  all  the  industries  of  the 
State  1 — A.  In  nearly  all  the  industries  of  the  State,  I  believe. 

Q.  Have  you  looked  upon  them  as  a  necessity  ? — A.  I  do  look  upon 
them  as  a  necessity,  and  I  think  to  drive  them  out  of  the  State  would 
be  a  very  great  disadvantage  to  it  and  to  all  of  us  who  live  here. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  propriety  of  restricting  this  immigra- 
tion 1 — A.  I  think,  under  certain  rules  and  regulations,  it  would  be  very 
proper  indeed.  We  have  here  probably  120,000  Chinamen  now,  and 
we  have  a  population  of  from  750,000  to  800,000.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  too  many  Chinese  at  all.    I  think  very  few  gentlemen  in  the  city 
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think  we  have  ;  but  I  would  not  overrun  the  country  with  them.  The 
country,  however,  will  never  be  overrun  by  them.  They  will  come  here 
just  as  the  demand  for  their  labor  enables  us  to  give  them  employment, 
and  they  will  come  to  no  greater  extent. 

Q.  How  does  the  Chinese  population  in  numbers  compare  with  the 
white  population  in  numbers  now  and  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  ago  ? 
In  other  words  has  the  ratio  of  Chinese  population  increased  or  dimin- 
ished?— A.  I  think  it  has  diminished. 

Q.  Compared  with  the  whites  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  Chinamen  have 
increased  in  this  country  since  1865.  If  they  have,  they  have  increased 
very  little  indeed,  while  the  white  population  has  very  materially  in- 
creased, as  we  all  know. 

Q.  Is  there  apprehension  entertained  among  the  intelligent  people  on 
this  coast  of  there  being  too  great  an  in  dux  of  Chinamen ? — A.  I  do  not 
find  that  to  be  the  case  among  those  with  whom  I  converse. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  such  apprehension  ? — A.  I  know  of  no  such  ap- 
prehension, except  what  I  read  in  the  papers.  The  newspapers  have 
very  great  apprehension  of  it. 

Q.  What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  strong  feeling  or  prejudice  against 
Chinamen  here;  there  must  be  some  cause  for  such  a  state  of  things; 
what  is  it? — A.  I  think  it  arises  from  politicians,  office-holders,  and 
foreigners,  as  a  general  thing.  Very  many  of  our  population  pander  to 
this  low  taste,  you  may  call  it,  and  join  in  the  outcry  against  the  Chi 
nese  in  order  to  get  the  foreign  vote  and  popularity  among  them.  That 
is  my  idea. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  is  a  real  competition  or  conflict  between 
Chinese  labor  and  white  labor  in  this  State. — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Are  there  more  laborers  than  there  is  labor  for  them  ? — A.  I  think 
not. 

Q.  If  there  are  no  more  laborers  than  there  is  labor,  and  if  the  ratio  of 
Chinese  population  compared  with  the  white  has  decreased  instead  of 
increased,  upon  what  grouuds  would  you  place  a  restriction  on  Chinese 
immigration?  Why  would  it  be  necessary  in  that  point  of  view  ? — A. 
Public  opinion  in  very  many  quarters  is  that  there  will  be,  or  might  be, 
or  is  a  possibility  of  too  large  a  number  of  Chinese  coming  over  here. 

Q.  That  is  the  apprehension  I  was  inquiring  about. — A.  For  that  rea- 
son I  would  to  a  certain  extent  gratify  that  opinion,  and  I  would,  if  pos- 
sible, put  a  restriction  upon  the  number,  so  that  they  would  not  increase 
so  largely. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  Would  you  make  the  increase  about  at  the  ratio  of  departures,  so 
as  to  keep  about  the  number  we  have? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  do 
any  harm  if  we  increased  at  the  rate  of  5,000  or  10,000  a  year.    The 
whole  State  is  growing  rapidly,  and  we  must  have  labor. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  at  the  present  time  they  are  coming  or  likely  to 
come  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Then  in  the  busiuess  of  immigration  itself  there  is  no  necessity  for 
limitation  ? — A.  No  absolute  necessity.  I  think  it  would  be  good  policy 
for  the  Government  to  restrict  the  number,  as  I  said  before,  for  certain 
reasons. 

Q.  Would  that  be  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  between  this  country 
and  China? — A.  No,  sir;  it  would  not.     The  treaty  with  China  says: 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Emperor  of  China  cordially  recognize  the  inher- 
ent and  inalienable  right  of  man  to  change  his  home  and  allegiance,  and  also  the  mutual 
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advantage  of  the  free  migration  and  emigration  of  their  citizens  and  subjects,  respectively, 
from  the  one  country  to  the  other,  for  purposes  of  curiosity,  of  trade,  or  as  permanent  resi- 
dents. 

Q.  If  we  should  by  law  impose  a  restriction  upon  the  immigration  of 
Chinese,  would  it  not  appear  to  you  to  be  in  direct  contravention  of  that 
treaty? — A.  Certainly;  and  that  treaty  was  forced  upon  China  by  the 
Americans,  rather  than  courted  by  them.  The  emperor  of  China  and 
his  officials,  I  am  told  by  everybody  who  has  lived  there,  preferred  that 
the  citizens  of  China  should  remain  in  their  own  country  rather  than 
leave  it,  and  the  entire  emigration  comes  from  the  British  port  of  Hong 
Kong. 

Q.  Was  this  particular  clause  an  innovation  ?  The  move  came  from 
us  ? — A.  The  move  came  from  us,  I  understand,  entirely. 

Q.  It  was  rather  a  breach  of  their  policy  to  admit  that  free  emigra- 
tion was  proper  or  right  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  our  commercial  or  our  amicable 
relations. with  China  to  present  a  document  to  them  restricting  by  law 
any  further  immigration  of  Chinese  into  this  country? — A.  That  ques- 
tion can  be  better  answered  by  our  Senators  and  Eepresentatives  and 
men  high  in  authority  than  by  myself. 

Q.  You  have  been  engaged  in  trade  here  for  some  time? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  were  at  one  time  agent  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany ? — A.  I  was  from  1852  to  1862  agent  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  but  we  had  no  line  to  China  and  no  relation  with  China  at 
that  time.  I  have  constant  dealings  with  them,  selling  them  silver, 
quicksilver,  and  articles  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Is  the  trade  with  China  extending;  is  it  growing  up? — A.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  increasing  very  much. 

Q.  From  what  source  do  we  expect  it  when  we  look  for  an  increased 
trade  with  China  ? — A.  As  the  coast  builds  up  and  our  population  in- 
creases our  necessities  increase  for  certain  requisites  of  China — tea, 
sugar,  silks,  and  we  shall  require  a  larger  amount  of  them  on  this  coast 
when  we  have  four  or  five  millions  of  people  here  than  we  need  now. 

Q.  What  is  it  that  will  increase  the  demand  of  the  Chinese  for  our 
commodities? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  at  all. 

Q.  Do  not  the  Chinese  who  come  to  this  country  learn  to  use  our 
American  products  ? — A.  I  think  so,  entirely,  and  they  gradually  wear 
our  clothing. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  by  the  Chinese  coming  here  and  acquiring  our 
habits,  using  our  commodities,  and  going  back  to  China  they  will  carry 
our  habits  with  them  and  gradually  open  up  trade  ? — A.  I  think  not. 
I  think  they  never  would  wear  our  clothing  in  China,  and  they  never 
would  consume  our  food  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  do  now.  When 
flour  is  very  low,  they  consume  it  largely  ;  when  it  is  high,  they  consume 
it  very  little.  It  is  used  for  cakes,  bon-bons,  candies,  and  things  of  that 
kind  more  than  it  is  eaten  in  China,  except  by  the  foreign  population. 

Q.  You  were  not  connected  with  the  steamship  company  since  that 
immigration  has  been  coming  here? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  immigration  of  Chinese  to  this  coast  has  pre- 
vented the  immigration  of  white  labor  here  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Has  it  had  any  effect  upon  it  at  all  ? — A.  I  think  it  has  not.  It 
has  rather  increased  the  demand  for  white  labor  than  decreased  it.  As 
I  said  before,  labor  begets  labor. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  building  railroads  down  in  the  valleys  of  Cal- 
ifornia had  upon  white  labor? — A.  It  has  opened  the  country,  settled 
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it,  and  drawn  a  white  immigration  to  the  coast.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

Q.  Has  the  immigration  of  white  families  been  large  during  the  last 
few  years  8 — A.  It  was  very  large  last  year,  and  has  been  materially 
large  this  year.    That  I  get  from  the  newspapers  entirely. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  southern  country  has  been  settling  up 
more  rapidly  than  during  the  last  year  or  two? — A.  Much  more  rap- 
idly. I  was  in  Salinas  Valley  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  it  was  a  bar- 
ren waste  theu  comparatively. 

Q.  What  is  it  now? — A.  Farms  in  every  direction;  fences  for  miles 
and  miles. 

Q.  How  many  towns  have  grown  up  along  the  Salinas  Road  ?— A. 
Three  or  four,  I  think. 

Q.  Salinas  City  ? — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  portion  of  the 
State. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  the  San  Joaquin  Valley? — A.  It  has  been  growing 
and  increasing  very  rapidly,  I  am  told,  since  the  railroad  has  been  built 
there. 

Q.  How  has  the  increase  of  white  population  followed  the  opening  of 
these  railroads? — A.  The  railroads  were  proposed  to  be  opened,  and 
opened,  and  of  course  the  white  population  would  settle,  farms  would 
be  taken  up,  and  the  country  fenced. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  is  due  to  the  building  of  the  railroads  ? — A.  I 
think  pretty  much  all  of  it. 

Q.  To  how  many  white  people  has  that  work  given  homes  and  em- 
ployment ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  much  increase  of  white  population  do  you  attribute  to  that 
cause  ? — A.  I  attribute  a  large  proportion  of  the  immigration,  the  larg- 
est, 1  think,  of  white  people  we  have  had  here,  to  that  cause  last  year, 
and  this  year  also. 

Q..  In  the  whole,  has  the  immigration  of  white  people  which  Chinese 
labor  has  brought  in  equaled  or  exceeded  the  Chinese  population  ? — A. 
You  mean  to  say,  has  it  increased  more  than  Chinamen  have  increased? 

Q.  No,  I  mean  have  the  labors  of  the  Chinese  in  building  railroads 
and  opening  up  that  country  brought  more  white  people  into  the  State 
than  their  own  numbers ;  that  is  to  say,  suppose  their  number  to  be 
one  huudred  thousand  in  this  State,  have  they  by  their  labor  brought 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  whites  into  the  State  ? — A*.  I  do  not 
know.  I  am  not  prepared  to  auswer.  I  think  very  probably  they  have. 
I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  subject  to  give  au  answer. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  In  your  dealings  with  the  Chinese  how  do  you  find  them  for  hon- 
esty and  integrity  ? — A.  They  are  very  keen,  clever  merchants ;  they 
buy  closely.  I  never  lost  a  dollar  with  one  of  them  in  my  life.  I  would 
trust  them  with  four,  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars  just  as  soon 
as  I  would  any  of  the  jobbers  in  the  city. 

Q.  Would  you  not  trust  them  a  little  sooner  ? — A.  No,  I  cannot  say  I 
would  trust  them  a  little  sooner.  Mr.  John  Parrottdid  all  their  banking 
business  here  for  years,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  never  lost  one  dollar 
of  principal  or  interest  from  any  Chinamen  while  he  was  in  the  business. 
We  sell  them  Mexican  dollars  frequently,  every  week  almost,  and  if  they 
want  to  take  them  up  to  their  place  to  sharf  them,  which  means  to  ex- 
amine them,  we  always  let  them  do  it. 

Q.  You  are  aware  of  the  outrages  which  have  been  committed  on 
this  people  ? — A.  I  have  heard  of  them.    I  never  saw  any  of  them. 
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By  Mr.  Pixxey  : 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  and  benefit  arising  from  Chinese  im- 
migration, do  you  confine  yourself  exclusively  to  the  material  interests 
of  the  country  ? — A.  That  is,  the  benefit  they  confer  or  the  detriment  to 
the  State  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Entirely  to  the  benefits  to  the  State. 

Q.  The  material  interests  and  industries  of  the  State? — A.  Entirely. 

Q.  You  are  not  considering,  so  far  as  your  testimony  goes,  the  moral 
or  political  questions  ? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  You  have  not,  perhaps,  reflected  upon  that  view  ? — A.  I  have  re- 
flected a  great  deal  on  the  question,  and  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  it. 

Q.  With  reference  to  its  influence  upon  the  morals  of  our  rising  gen- 
eration ? — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  give  on  the  moral  view  of  the  question  ? — 
A.  I  have  always  found  the  Chinese  a  most  quiet  and  industrious  peo- 
ple, and  quite  as  moral  as  the  low  classes  of  whites.  The  Chinese 
will  smoke  opium,  and  the  whites  will  drink  whisky.  While  I  was 
president  of  the  water- works  for  eleven  years  we  employed  every  sum- 
mer from  120  to  150  whites.  They  were  neat,  cleanly,  industrious, 
hard-working ;  but  they  would  smuggle  in  whisky  occasionally  and 
drink  it. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  large  employer  of  Chinese  labor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  largely  identified  in  your  interest  with  Chinese  labor  ? — 
A.  I  am  not  identified  with  it  in  any  shape  or  form  at  present. 

Q.  In  the  past  ? — A.  In  the  past  we  employed  whatever  labor  we 
considered  cheapest. 

Q.  You  are  now  engaged  in  the  Chinese  trade  ? — A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  As  a  merchant  ? — A.  As  a  merchant  we  do  business  with  China 
and  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Q.  You  sell  the  Chinese  silver  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Quicksilver? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Opium  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  such  commodities  as  are  exported  from  this  port  to  their 
ports  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  we  receive  sugar  from  there. 

Q.  Then  you  are  in  trade  with  China  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  a  large  trade  with  China? — A.  Not  very  large;  we  get 
trade  wherever  we  can  find  it. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  employment  of  Chinese  does  not  affect  our 
industries  prejudicially  ? — A.  I  do  not.    I  think  it  very  beneficial. 

Q.  You  are  speaking,  of  course,  in  general  terms  ? — A.  In  general 
terms. 

Q.  Let  me  particularize.  What  is  the  effect  upon  a  trade :  we  will 
take  for  illustration  the  cigar-making  trade,  where  our  white  people  have 
been  engaged  all  their  lives  in  becoming  skilled  in  this  particular  pro- 
duction, and  the  Chinese  come  in  and,  we  will  assume,  they  do  the  work 
as  well  or  better,  and  at  prices  at  which  white  people  cannot  live; 
what  is  the  effect  of  that  incoming  immigration  and  competition 
upon  the  class  of  cigar  manufacturers  ?— A.  Upon  the  population  it  has 
one  effect,  which  is  to  cause  cheap  cigars,  and  the  people  are  enabled  to 
smoke  their  cigars  at  much  less  price  than  they  paid  before.  Whether 
it  throws  white  cigar-makers  out  of  business  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  are  not  prepared  to  answer? — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer. 

Q.  Then  let  me  call  your  attention  to  another  branch  of  industry.  Of 
what  part  of  the  country  are  you  a  native  ? — A.  I  am  from  Massachu- 
setts. 
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Q.  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  up  to  the  time  that  you  left,  all  of  the 
washing  or  most  of  it  was  done  by  women  ? — A.  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know.     I  left  Massachusetts  when  I  was  eight  years  old. 

Q.  Before  you  had  any  washing  done? — A.  Before  I  had  any  wash- 
ing done  tor  myself,  certainly.  I  lived  in  New  York  until  1845,  in  New 
Orleans  until  1852,  and  in  California  since. 

Q.  Then  you  are  a  fair  average  of  rather  the  general  run  of  the  country, 
so  I  will  broaden  my  question.  In  all  those  parts  of  America  have  not  the 
women,  as  a  general  rule,  been  the  laundry-women  and  wash-women, 
i  and  done  the  great  bulk  of  that  work  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  1  will  ask  you  if  it  is  not  true  that  the  Chinese  have  monopolized 
that  work  here  ? — A.  In  this  city. 

(v).  What  is  the  effect  upon  that  class  of  domestic  industry  in  the 
community  who  would  do  the  washing;  does  it  deprive  them  of  la- 
bor ? — A.  1  thiuk  the  women  should  be  very  glad  to  get  clear  of  washing, 
i  for  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  labors  in  the  world.  These  Chinamen,  as  a 
general  thing,  do  the  washing  for  all  the  mechauics,  and  they  would  give 
it  to  women  if  they  did  not  give  it  to  Chiuameu. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  upon  that  large  class  of  poor  working  washer- 
women who  have  no  other  means  of  support? — A.  I  do  not  know;  I 
think  they  have  all  found  some  other  means  of  support.  They  lose  the 
washing  and  go  to  something  else. 

Q.  What  else  ?•— A.  The  Lord  knows  ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  are  in  sympathy  with  all  poor  people  who  are  without  work 
and  willing  to  get  it  ? — A.  People  who  know  me  prettj  well  in  San 
Francisco  can  answer  that  better  than  1  can. 

Q.  I  believe,  according  to  our  statistics,  there  are  between  six  and 
seven  thousand  Chinese  wash-people  engaged  in  that  vocation;  assum- 
ing that  each  one  has  driven  a  woman  out  of  employment,  it  has  de- 
prived six  or  seven  thousand  women  of  labor.  Is  not  that  embarrass- 
ing to  them  as  a  class  ? — A.  I  should  say  that  is  embarrassing  to  them 
as  a  class. 

Q.  As  to  the  women  who  were  engaged  in  running  sewing-machines 
to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  thousand,  which,  by  other  testimony  in 
this  case,  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  what  is  the  result  ? — 
A.  I  never  heard  of  anything  ot  the  kind.  I  did  not  know  that  China- 
men were  running  sewing-machines  here. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  up  Sacramento  street? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  never  see  the  Chinamen  through  the  gaping  doors  run- 
ning these  sewing  machines? — A.  I  never  heard  of  any  such  thing. 
That  shows  you  my  ignorance. 

Q.  To  drive  them  out  of  the  country  we  all  agree  would  be  a  great 
disadvantage  to  the  country? — A.  Most  decidedly. 

Q.  One  of  your  statements  is  that  if  there  are  120,000  Chinese  in  this 
State,  and  they  spent  twenty-rive  cents  a  day,  the  result  would  be  an 
expenditure  of  nearly  a  million  dollars  a  mouth  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  only  correct  your  statement  by  saying  that  it  will  amount  to 
S9,000,000  per  annum. — A.  It  will  amount  to  more. than  that,  if  you 
\  will  excuse  me  ;  120,000  Chinese  would  spend  830,000  a  day  at  25  cents 
per  capita. 

Q.  I  estimate  three  hundred  working  days  in  a  year. — A.  You  would 
have  nine  million  dollars  then. 

Q.  Suppose  120,000  white  laborers  could  find  employment  at  the 
average  rates  of  Chinese  labor,  which  is  about  a  dollar  a  day,  and  white 
labor  is  about  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day ;  if  120,000  adult  male  whites 
could  obtain  employment  in  our  State,  how  much  money  would  the  aver- 
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age  white  man  spend  out  of  that  dollar  that  he  earned  ? — A.  He  would 
spend  more  than  the  Chinaman. 

Q.  Would  he  not  spend  the  whole  of  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  was  a  permanent  fixed  resident  of  the  State  with  a  family? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  that  he  would. 

Q.  What  would  he  do  with  it  ? — A.  He  would  accumulate,  as  they  all 
do;  buy  a  lot  bere,  and  buy  a  lot  there. 

Q.  Then  he  would  either  spend  or  accumulate  ? — A.  He  would  either! 
spend  or  accumulate,  and  the  Chinamen  would  do  the  same  thing.  If 
our  laws  gave  the  Chinese  protection,  it  would  enable  some  of  the 
wealthy  classes  of  Chinamen  to  come  here  and  bring  their  money.j 
They  are  afraid  to  do  it. 

Q.  By  buying  a  lot  and  making  a  house  and  building  a  home ;  thatl 
would  be  spending  money  in  the  State  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  white  man  would  spend  his  dollar? — A.  I  do  not  callj 
that  spending.  The  Chinaman  spends  money  too.  I  put  it  at  very  low 
figures  when  I  said  twenty-five  cents, 
ratio,  would  spend  forty  or  perhaps  fifty  cents. 

Q.  Then  that  would  be  an  increased  expenditure  of  twelve  million,  and 
the  balance  would  be  kept  in  the  State  in  the  way  of  accumulation  ? — 
A.  Precisely. 

Q.  In  that  view  of  the  case,  which  do  you  think  most  desirable  ? — A.I 
I  think  the  Chinamen,  for  the  reason  if  you  brought  120,000  white 
laborers  here,  you  could  not  get  employment  for  them,  and  they  would 
not  earn  their  wages. 

Q.  In  other  words,  white  labor  cannot  obtain  employment  where  the 
Chinese  can  ? — A.  I  do  not  say  that  at  all  j  but  the  factories  here  can 
exist  and  make  money  by  paying  for  labor  a  dollar  a  day,  the  Chinamen 
finding  themselves,  and  they  can  compete  with  the  East,  while,  if  you 
brought  white  labor  here  and  gave  them  two  dollars  a  day  they  could 
not  be  employed,  for  the  labor  would  cease  to  exist. 

Q.  Who  does  the  labor  in  the  manufactories  of  New  England  ? — A. 
Whites. 

Q.  In  England  who  does  the  labor,  whites  or  Chinamen  f — A.  There 
are  no  Chinamen  there. 

Q.  And  none  in  our  Eastern  States  ? — A.  No,  sir;  comparatively  none 
at  all. 

Q.  And  here  we  have  railroads  and  manufactories,  all  sorts  of  indus- 
tries ? — A.  You  know  that  labor  is  much  cheaper  in  New  England  than 
it  is  on  this  coast. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  Is  the  average  less  than  $1  a  day  there  ? — A.  No.    But  what  is 
our  white  labor  here  in  this  State?    I  say  in  New  England  white  labor  j 
is  lower  than  it  is  in  California. 

By  Mr.  Pixley: 

Q.  Very  little  lower,  according  to  the  evidence  that  has  been  taken  j 
here? — A.  As  they  count  a  dollar,  a  dollar  is  only  90  cents  in  the  East, 
paper  currency. 

Q.  Do  the  Chinese  come  with  the  intention  of  remaining  and  becom-  i 
ing  permanent  citizens  or  returning  ? — A.  Of  returning.  Their  rule  is,  or 
was  formerly,  to  return  every  fourth  year. 

Q.  Does  the  average  white  immigrant  from  the  East  come  with  the ! 
intention  of  remaining  and  becoming  a  permanent  citizen? — A.  He  comes 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  permanent  citizen. 

Q.  Then  which  do  you  think  is  best  for  the  future  of  the  State,  thatj 
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it  should  be  settled  by  white  immigration  or  by  Asiatic  immigration  \  — 
A.  I  think  it  betteiUhat  it  should  be  settled  by  white  immigration. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  The  whites,  we  all  know,  are  a  superior  race  to  the 
Asiatics.     If  we  take  a  religious  view  of  the  case,  they  are  pagans. 

Q.  No,  if  you  take  a  religious  view  of  the  case,  they  are  better  than 
we  are,  because  we  have  had  live  preachers  here  who  so  testified. — A. 
They  are  pagans,  and  we  all  pretend  at  any  rate  to  be  Christians. 
Therefore  it  is  proper  and  right  that  we  should  people  the  State  with 
the  whites;  but,  as  I  said  before,  I  consider  that  cheap  labor  in  a  new 
country  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  we  should  have  the  cheapest  labor 
that  we  can  get. 

Q.  Then  you  are  looking  upon  it  as  a  temporary  necessity  ? — A.  jSo, 
sir,  I  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  temporary  necessity.  I  believe  that  a 
bandied  years  hence  when  our  descendants  are  living  in  California  they 
will  turn  back  the  page  of  history  and  see  these  proceedings,  and  they 
will  then  cast  their  eyes  abroad  over  the  country,  look  at  the  industries 
and  how  much  Chinese  labor  has  added  to  it,  and  thej  will  smile  with 
derisiou  at  the  ignorance  of  their  ancestors.  That  is  the  view  I  take  of 
it.  We  have  got  to  look  to  the  future  of  America,  and  if  we  will  just 
think  of  it,  eighty  years  hence  we  will  see  a  population  of  150,000,000 
souls. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  Chinamen  would  you  have  of  them  then  ? — A. 
Yon  might  have  one  or  two  million  Chinamen,  and  what  harm  can  they 
do  ?  I  would  not  give  them  a  vote.  I  would  never  give  a  negro  a  vote. 
That  is  my  platform. 

Q.  Is  it  desirable  to  have  within  a  free  commonwealth  a  non-voting 
population  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  see  no  objection  to  it  at  all ;  not  a  particle. 
The  Chinese  do  not  want  to  meddle  with  our  politics.  They  are  the 
most  quiet,  industrious,  and  best  people  I  ever  saw.  They  are  the  most 
valuable  laborers  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  I  was  up  at  the  Clear  Lake 
quicksilver-mines,  in  which  I  am  largely  interested,  four  or  five  weeks 
ago.  There  we  employ  a  hundred  Chinamen,  and  it  would.be  almost 
impossible  to  get  along  without  them.    It  is  an  out-of  the-way  place. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  not  employing  Chinamen  ! — A.  I  am  a  director 
in  the  company.  We  have  got  about  80  white  men  and  120  Chinamen. 
The  superintendent  told  me  that  every  night  of  their  lives  every  China- 
man bathed  himself  from  head  to  foot,  and  if  you  had  asked  that 
question  of  Daniel  McClennan  the  other  day  he  would  have  stated  the 
same  thing. 

Q.  That  was  in  his  testimony  ?— A.  I  did  not  read  it.  They  wash 
themselves  from  head  to  foot.  If  you  go  down  to  Battery  street  at  1 
o'clock  in  the  morning  you  will  see  200  or  300  Chinamen  waiting  to  go 
into  the  factories,  and  if  you  will  look  at  their  hands  and  feet  and  neck 
you  will  see  them  as  clean  and  neat  looking  people  as  you  ever  saw  in 
the  world.    They  are  different  from  the  lower  white  classes. 

Q.  As  a  merchant  you  say  the  trade  with  China  has  not  increased 
much  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  has  increased  very  much. 

Q.  You  also  say  they  probably  will  not  wear  our  clothing  in  China  ? — 
A.  In  China  they  are  just  as  proud  of  their  national  costume  as  we  are 
of  ours,  and  it  is  just  as  likely  that  we  will  put  on  the  Chinese  costume 
as  that  the  Chinaman  will  put  on  the  American  costume. 

Q.  They  are  not  likely  to  consume  our  flour  unless  it  competes  with 
their  rice  ? — A.  Rice  is  their  grand  staple. 

Q.  Why  are  you  of  the  opinion  that  the  trade  will  not  increase  pro- 
portionately ?  You  say  it  will  increase  somewhat,  but  the  probability 
is  that  American  products,  such  as  clothing  and  breadstuffs,  will  not  be 
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largely  increased  in  China?— A.  Simply  for  the  reason  that  Chinamen 
are  naturally  proud  of  their  own  costume  and  will  not  wear  our  clothing 
in  any  way,  shape,  or  form.  In  the  next  place  they  are  brought  up  to 
eat  rice  from  time  immemorial,  and  they  will  continue  to  eat  rice.  They 
use  flour  as  an  auxiliary,  and  when  it  is  very  cheap  they  use  it  to  a  mod- 
erate extent.  I  do  not  know  what  the  export  is.  When  it  is  high  off 
course  the  consumption  decreases  very  much.  Of  quicksilver  they  are 
very  large  consumers,  and  they  get  it  principally  from  this  coast,  more 
than  from  London — whichever  market  is  the  cheapest. 

Q.  You  stated,  I  think,  that  our  immigration  would  not  be  likely  to 
increase  % — A.  Where  from  % 

Q.  From  the  East  % — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not.  I  think  and  hope  it  will 
increase.  I  have  got  nothing  but  the  interests  of  the  State  at  heart.' 
We  all  hope  that  it  will  increase. 

Q.  You  think  the  Chinese  immigration  has  not  prevented  eastern  im- 
migration % — A.  I  think  it  has  not. 

Q.  How  does  it  happen  that  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  the  farther  West, 
(I  do  not  mean  the  ultimate  West,  our  own  coast,  but  the  Northwest,)  are 
so  rapidly  filling  up  with  white  immigration,  and  that  we  receive  com- 
paratively so  little,  considering  our  advantages  % — A.  If  I  should  an- 
swer that  question  it  would  make  me  perhaps  very  unpopular  in  cer- 
tain ways.  If  I  were  a  farmer  in  the  East  I  would  never  come  to  Cali- 
fornia to  farm.  I  would  go  to  those  Western  States,  and  I  think  the 
advantages  there  are  very  great  over  California.  That  is  a  very  im- 
proper conclusion  for  an  old  Californian,  who  expects  to  live  and  die 
here,  to  come  to,  but  that  is  my  idea  of  it  entirely. 

Q.  You  think  those  people  in  the  East  have  come  to  that  conclu- 
sion % — A.  I  think  many  of  them  have,  and  I  guess  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Cooper)  thinks  about  the  same  thing. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  You  think  cheap  labor  is  the  great  desideratum  in  this  State  % — A. 
I  think  it  necessary. 

Q.  You  think  your  descendants  about  a  hundred  years  hence  will 
look  upon  these  proceedings  as  a  farce  1 — A.  I  did  not  say  so.  I  said 
they  would  smile  at  the  ignorance  of  their  ancestors  in  endeavoring  to 
stop  Chinese  labor,  or  to  drive  it  out  of  the  State.  You  must  remem- 
ber that  a  hundred  years  hence,  although  it  is  perhaps  very  foolish  for 
us  to  talk  about  it  at  all,  this  State  will  be  a  garden  comparatively  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  Chinese  labor,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  reclaim- 
ing lands  where  white  people  will  not  work  or  the  lands  will  not  pay 
us  for  employing  white  labor,  is  a  great  advantage.  I  believe  the  more 
railroads  we  have  in  the  country  the  greater  we  will  become. 

Q.  Were  you  in  favor  of  slavery  ? — A.  Never ;  but  I  was  no  aboli- 
tionist. Before  the  war  was  over  I  was  an  abolitionist,  heart  and  soul, 
and  wanted  to  see  slavery  ended,  but  in  the  beginning  no  greater  in- 
sult could  have  been  offered  to  me  than  to  tell  me  I  was  an  abolitionist. 
I  lived  seven  years  in  the  South  and  liked  the  people. 

Q.  Was  not  negro  slavery  a  cheaper  system  of  labor  than  Chinese 
labor? — A.  We  will  not  talk  about  slavery  at  all.  There  is  no  more 
comparison  between  a  negro  and  a  Chinaman  than  there  is  between 
day  and  night.  Did  you  ever  see  a  Chinaman  who  could  not  read  and 
write  ?  They  are  borrowing  one  of  their  great  laws  from  China  now  in 
our  eastern  cities — compulsory  education. 

Q.  Mr.  Gibson  says  very  few  of  them  can  read  and  write. — A.  I 
never  saw  a  male  Chinaman  in  the  State  who  could  not  read  and  write. 
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Rev.  Mr.  Gibson.  I  said  a  great  many  ot  them  could  not  read  and 
write.  I  said  one-fifth  of  them  would  not  be  considered  to  have  a  com- 
mon school  education. 

The  Witness.  It  is  compulsory  for  the  males.  The  females  are  cast 
aside,  bat  the  females  read  and  write. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PIPER.)  Then  you  think  the  Chinaman  much  superior  to 
the  negro  ?— A.  Decidedly.  They  are  bright,  clever,  intelligent  people. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  the  very  lowest  that  we  have  here,  but  of  those 
that  I  am  brought  in  connection  with  ;  but  the  ordinary  class  of  laborers 
have  letters,  correspondence. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  As  to  the  general  integrity  of  the  Chinese  in  their  dealings,  what 
is  your  opinion  of  their  integrity  as  a  people? — A.  I  think  they  pay 
their  debts  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  ten  times  more  promptly  than  white 
people.     1  believe  they  pay  their  rents  better  and  more  promptly. 

Q.  How  extensively  are  tbey  employed  as  domestic  servants  in  this 
city,  for  example  ? — A.  That  I  do  not  know,  whether  pretty  generally  or 
not  pretty  generally.  There  are  a  great  mauy  of  them  employed.  1 
have  never  had  them  in  my  house. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  Chinese  serv- 
ants.' — A.  I  would  trust  them  just  as  soon  as  any  other  men.  Perhaps 
I  have  no  business  to  have  that  opinion,  for  1  have  never  employed 
them.  I  have  a  large  number  of  servants  in  my  house,  and  might  have 
one  Chinaman.  He  would  be  very  handy.  A  great  many  of  my  friends 
have  a  Chinese  boy  to  wash  windows,  &c,  but  the  others  would  not  let 
him  stay  if  I  got  him. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  You  prefer  white  domestics  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  my  house,  of  course, 
I  do. 

Q.  You  would  rather  pay  a  larger  price  for  white  servants? — A.  O, 
Lord  !  do  not  talk  about  that ;  but  then  I  have  had  some  of  my  servants 
a  great  while,  my  cook  for  15  years,  a  dining-room  servant  for  14  years. 
Of  course  I  pay  them  a  high  price. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  You  do  not  think  they  stay  with  you  from  gratitude  ? — A.  Not  a 
bit.    They  stay  because  it  is  their  interest.    They  get  $50  a  month  and 
their  board. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  any  such  number  as  twelve  hundred  washer- 
women here? — A.  1  do  not  know  anything  about  it  oneway  or  the 
other.  I  think  this  very  employment  of  the  Chinese  in  lauudry-work 
causes  mechanics  to  change  their  clothing  much  oftener  than  they  did 
when  they  paid  a  high  price  for  their  washing.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
top  of  these  houses  where  the  Chinese  laundries  are,  and  look  on  the 
lines  of  ragged  clothing,  old  red  shirts,  pantaloons,  and  every  ordinary 
common  thing,  garments  that  I  do  not  believe  were  washed  half  as 
much  before,  and  they  were  not  even  fit  for  a  woman  to  wash. 

Q.  Were  there  any  women  engaged  in  the  business  here  before  the 
Chinese  ? — A.  That  I  do  not  know  anything  about.  Domestics  do  that 
work  now,  but  to  what  extent  I  do  not  know.  I  have  a  laundry-woman 
in  my  house. 

Q.  You  do  not  understand  me.  I  want  to  know  whether  there  were 
any  women  engaged  in  the  business  of  keeping  wash-houses  on  the 
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streets  and  seeking  clothes  to  wash,  the  work  that  the  Chinese  are 
doing  now  % — A.  Not  of  any  consequence.  There  were  some  few  French 
laundries. 

Q.  Is  not  a  great  part  of  the  support  of  these  Chinese  wash-houses 
from  the  poorer  classes  of  people,  who  are  thus  relieved  from  doing  their 
own  washing  % — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  not  the  washing  of  the  more  wealthy  classes  generally  done 
in  their  houses  by  white  servants  % — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  That  is  the  case  with  your  own  house  %— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  you  are  acquainted,  is  not  that  the  general  custom  ! — 
A.  It  is  with  all  my  friends,  I  think,  pretty  much.  I  do  not  know  of 
anybody  who  would  ever  give  out  their  clothing  to  a  Chinese  laundry. 

Q.  Do  these  Chinamen,  then,  in  fact,  displace  any  one  in  that  busi- 
ness % — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  If  I  understand  Mr.  Babcock,  his  opinion  is  that  the  washing  done 
by  these  Chinese  is  in  a  great  part  done  for  mechanics  % — A.  I  will  not 
say  in  great  part,  but  there  is  a  large  portion  of  it  done  for  them. 

Q.  If  wealthy  people  have  their  washing  done  at  home  by  white  serv- 
ants, they  would  not  patronize  these  laundries  % — A.  They  do  not  pat- 
ronize these  laundries,  I  think. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 
Q.  Did  you  ever  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  domestics  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  are  able  to  get  all  you  want  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  get  a  white  servant  to  do  all  the  work  of 
your  family  ? — A.  I  have  never  been  poor  enough  to  do  that,  of  late 
years. 

Q.  You  have  employed  a  white  servant  to  cook,  doing  nothing  but  the 
cooking,  and  waiters,  doing  nothing  but  waiting  on  the  table.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  get  those  servants ;  but  is  it  easy  to  get  a  white  domestic  to 
do  all  the  work  of  a  family'? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  pretty  difficult. 
The  Chinamen  are  a  great  advantage,  all  through  the  State.  In  the 
little  hotels,  wherever  you  are  traveling,  if  you  go  into  the  kitchen  you 
see  a  nice  Chinese  cook  and  Chinese  waiters.  There,  I  think,  they  are 
an  advantage ;  and  I  think  the  people  in  the  country  find  a  very  great 
difficulty  in  getting  white  servants  to  remain  with  them,  whereas  Chi- 
namen do  not  care  where  they  go. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  On  the  line  along  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad,  do  not  those  nice, 
white  girls  look  better  than  Chinamen  % — A.  I  would  rather  have  a  nice, 
tidy,  white  girl  to  wait  on  me,  and  I  suppose  you  would,  too.  You 
would  show  your  want  of  taste,  if  you  did  not. 

Q.  Suppose  we  did  not  have  these  Chinamen  here,  would  we  not  have 
nice,  tidy,  white  girls  % — A.  No,  sir ;  and  you  would  pay  such  wages 
that,  if  you  are  now  able  to  keep  three  servants,  you  could  keep  only 
two,  probably,  and  then  you  would  be  able  to  exercise  no  control  over 
them.  The  Chinese  make  a  balance  of  power,  and  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary in  the  condition  we  are  to  have  the  Chinese,  in  my  opinion  j  yet, 
I  do  not  employ  them. 

Q.  They  do  not  have  Chinese  in  Iowa  and  Missouri  and  Massachu- 
setts f — A.  I  only  know  about  my  own  State. 
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By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  amount  is  accumulated  in  the  savings-banks 
of  this  city '? — A.  I  was  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  two 
years,  and  last  year  in  my  report  I  think  it  was  sixty-two  millions  of 
k1  dollars. 

Q.  In  what  proportion  has  that  increased  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years"?  How  does  the  proportion  of  increase  agree  with  the  preceding 
year  ? — A.  From  the  1st  of  January,  1874,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1870, 
I  think  it  increased  seven  millions  of  dollars.  I  may  be  wrong,  how- 
ever, in  my  figures. 

Q.  How  did  that  agree  with  previous  years  % — A.  It  naturally  rolls  up 
more  rapidly  all  the  time. 

Q.  The  increase  has  kept  a  steady  pace  ? — A.  It  has  kept  a  steady 
pace. 

Q.  Are  the  laboring  classes,  as  a  general  thing,  land-owners  » — A. 
They  are,  as  a  very  general  thing,  I  think.  Three  servants  in  my  house 
own  lots. 

Q.  How  do  we  compare  in  regard  to  bank-savings  and  in  regard  to 
laboring  men  owning  their  own  houses  and  lots,  with  other  States  % — 
A.  I  think  our  laboring  population  is  richer  than  any  other  laboring  pop- 
ulation in  the  world — that  there  is  a  greater  accumulation  of  money  by 
them. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  whites  ¥ — A.  Of  the  whites,  of  course.  There 
is  one  proof  of  this,  when,  in  a  small  place,  we  can  show  $62,000,000,  I 
think,  or  $67,000,000  in  the  savings-banks. 

Q.  Do  the  Chinese  use  these  savings-banks? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  they 
do  not,  nor  do  they  use  any  banks  hardly  at  all.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, I  think,  do.  Fong  Tang,  for  instance,  a  man  who  spoke  French, 
German,  and  English,  an  accomplished  merchant  in  Hong-Kong  now, 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  men  I  ever  met,  would  keep  a  bank-account, 
but  they  seem  to  be  afraid. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  your  Chinese  merchants  for  ability  and 
intelligence,  and  their  manner  of  doing  business  ? — A.  Clear-headed, 
shrewd,  smart,  intelligent,  bright  men.  They  are  ordinary -looking  fel- 
lows, many  of  them,  as  you  see  them  going  about  the  streets. 

Q.  Are  they  capable  of  managing  a  large  business  ? — A.  To  any  ex- 
tent. Especially  that  is  true  of  the  hong  merchants  of  Hong-Kong. 
When  Nye  failed  he  owed  Han  Quo  a  million  Mexican  dollars.  It  never 
had  any  effect  on  Han  Quo's  business  at  all  whether  he  lost  a  million 
or  two  millions.  If  they  had  proper  protection  here  in  this  country 
many  of  them  would  bring  their  money  here. 

Q.  What  are  the  Chinese  as  a  nation  in  regard  to  mercantile  honor  ? 
— A.  We  have  six  companies  here,  and  I  think  if  one  got  into  trouble 
and  could  not  pay,  the  others  would  come  to  his  relief  and  give  any 
amount  of  money  required.  I  have  never  lost  a  dollar  in  my  dealings 
with  them  in  the  world.  As  I  told  you,  they  are  a  shrewd  class,  sharp 
buyers. 

By  Mr.  Bee  ; 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  our  laboring  classes  are  in  pretty  good  cir- 
cumstances here,  and  own  their  own  dwellings? — A.  Mr.  Brooks  asked 
me  the  same  question.  I  think  they  are  better  off  than  any  other  labor- 
ing population  in  the  world. 

Q.  Is  that  due  to  the  Chinese  labor  ? — A.  No;  I  do  not  say  that  it  is 
due  to  anything  at  all.    It  is  due  to  their  own  industry. 
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West  Evans  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country? — Answer.  It  was 
twenty-five  years  in  January  since  I  arrived  here. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  I  am  a  manufacturer  and  dealer  in 
railroad  ties  and  lumber. 

Q.  Have  you  been  extensively  engaged  in  building  railroads  ? — A. 
Somewhat  extensively. 

Q.  What  labor  have  you  used  on  your  works  generally  ? — A.  In  the 
manufacture  of  railroad-ties  I  have  used  white  labor ;  in  building  rail- 
roads I  use  mostly  Chinese  labor. 

Q.  What  kind  of  labor  is  most  satisfactory  to  you  I — A.  Chinamen 
give  us  better  satisfaction  generally. 

Q.  In  railroading  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  railroad-building. 

Q.  How  extensively  have  you  been  engaged  in  getting  out  railroad- 
ties  ? — A.  I  have  been  in  the  business  ever  since  the  Pacific  Railroad 
was  started,  and  I  think  that  was  in  1863. 

Q.  Supplying  that  company  and  others  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  do  you  employ  in  your  busiest  time  ? — A. 
Probably  from  400  to  500. 

Q.  Are  you  the  West  Evans  who  advertised  in  the  papers  for  white 
labor  extensively  a  year  or  two  ago  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  success  did  you  meet  with  ? — A.  I  got  but  very  few. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  advertise  for  ? — A.  I  wanted  a  hundred. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  get  ? — A.  Twenty  or  thirty,  I  guess.  I  sent 
more  than  a  hundred  up  to  the  work,  but  they  would  not  work  when 
they  got  there. 

Q.  For  what  reason  ? — A.  They  thought  it  was  too  hard  work. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  retain  ?— A.  From  20  to  30 ;  possibly  30. 

Q.  Did  they  work  by  contract  or  for  stated  wages  ? — A.  They  worked 
in  building  the  railroad  by  the  month,  and  in  making  ties  they  worked 
by  the  piece. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  Which  road  was  that— the  Marin  County  railroad?— A.  No,  sir; 
the  Mendocino  Railroad. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Was  there  any  conflict  in  Mendocino  between  your  white  laborers 
and  the  Chinese?— A.  There  was  a  threatened  conflict. 

Q.  From  which  side  did  it  come  f — A.  It  came  from  the  Irish  side. 

Q.  What  was  their  proposition  ?— A.  They  ordered  my  superintend- 
ent to  discharge  all  the  Chinamen. 

Q.  Did  you  do  it?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  surplus  of  white  labor  in  this  State,  such 
as  you  employ  ? — A.  I  have  not  been  able  to  employ  it.  I  want  men 
now  and  cannot  get  them. 

Q.  Are  you  successful  in  getting  men  from  this  city  to  go  up  there  as 
laborers  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  monthly  for  labor?— A.  In  building  the 
road  we  started  the  men  in  on  $40  a  month  and  board.  If  a  man  was 
found  to  be  worth  more  we  paid  it  to  him.  To  some  of  them  in  bridge- 
building  we  paid  as  high  as  $110  a  month  and  boarded  them. 

Q.  At  stated  times  do  you  have  more  trouble  with  your  men  than  at 
other  times  ?- 
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Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  that? — A.  I  have  had  trouble  with  my  men 
only  dining  political  campaigns. 

Q.  What  trouble  did  you  have  then? — A.  O,  men  get  dissatisfied; 
and  that  is  the  time  generally  when  they  are  opposed  to  Chinamen. 

Q.  Do  they  hud  some  one  to  lead  them  at  those  times  f — A.  Undoubt- 
edly. 

Q.  What  class  of  people  geuerally  lead  them  on  ? — A.  I  never  had 
any  trouble  between  white  men  and  Chinamen,  except  with  the  Irish. 
I  never  had  any  Americans  or  Germans  or  Scandinavians  to  meddle 
with  the  Chinamen  at  all. 

Q.  It  is  the  Irish  which  interfere  with  them  altogether,  in  your  expe- 
rience ? — A.  I  never  hud  any  trouble  with  any  other. 

Q.  Protestant  Irish  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  Catholic  Irish. 

Q.  The  Protestant  Irish  do  not  seem  to  interfere  with  them  in  any 
part  of  the  State  ? — A.  They  never  have  with  me ;  I  never  heard  of  their 
interfering  with  Chinamen. 

Q.  Then  from  what  source  does  this  opposition  to  the  Chinese  arise, 
in  your  opinion,. periodically  ? — A.  I  never  heard  any  business  men  op- 
posed to  Chinamen.  It  comes  through  politicians  and  this  class  I 
speak  of. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Chinese  have  been  a  benefit  to  the  State? — A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Greatly  so? — A.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  do  the  work  we  have 
done  here  without  them ;  at  least,  I  have  done  work  that  would  not 
have  been  done  if  it  had  not  been  for  Chinamen — work  that  I  could 
not  have  done  without  them. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  You  say  vou  could  not  have  done  this  work  without  Chinamen? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Suppose  the  same  number  of  white  men  had  come  from  the  East 
and  from  Europe  here,  asChinamen  have  come,  could  you  not  then  have 
done  the  work  ? — A.  If  they  had  been  here  and  had  worked,  of  course  I 
could  have  done  it. 

*  Q.  White  men  can  do  any  work  that  the  Chinamen  can  do  ? — A.  O, 
yes ;  but,  understand  me,  I  tried  to  get  white  men  to  do  this  work  and 
failed. 

Q.  They  were  not  here  because  these  Chinamen  had  prevented  them 
from  coming.     Is  not  that  the  fact  really  ? — A.  1  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  Did  not  a  great  many  white  laboring  men  come  here  last  year  and 
year  before  and  go  back? — A.  Quite  likely  they  did. 

Q.  Why  did  they  go  back  to  the  East ! — A.  Do  you  want  my  opinion? 

Q.  Yes ;  I  want  your  opinion. — A.  Because  they  did  not  want  to  work. 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion? — A.  That  is  only  my  opinion. 

Q.  Are  white  men  generally  loafers  and  fellows  who  do  not  want  to 
work  ? — A.  Not  generally. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  white  men  in  this  State  do  not  want  to 
work  ? — A.  1  cannot  tell  you  that. 

Q.  You  must  have  an  idea  about  it.— A.  I  am  told  there  is  a  large 
percentage  of  the  white  population  here  who  choose  their  work. 

Q.  Of  course,  every  man  chooses  his  profession  and  his  work. — A. 
Excuse  me.  I  presume  that  five  hundred  men,  yes,  a  thousand,  came 
nto  my  office  during  the  time  I  advertised  in  the  Chronicle ;  they  nearly 
worried  me  out ;  and  they  did  not  any  of  them  want  to  work  at  the 
kind  of  work  1  wanted  to  have  done.  I  wanted  them  to  work  on 
46  c  I 
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the  railroad,  blasting  rock,  shoveling  dirt,  and  building  bridges,  or  to  go 
into  the  woods  and  make  ties. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  class  of  men  that  we  call  lumbermen  who  work  cut- 
ting trees  and  saw-logs  for  lumber  ?  That  is  a  kind  of  trade  or  profes- 
sion ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  class  are  principally  Americans  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  not  another  class  who  work  with  the  spade,  shovel,  and 
pick  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  principally  Irish  ? — A.  "Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Q.  And  you  could  not  get  this  particular  kind  of  men,  these  lumber- 
men?— A.  No;  I  wanted  fellows  with  the  spade  and  shovel  to  go  and 
dig  on  the  railroad  ;  they  could  not  make  ties  ;  they  had  no  experience. 

Q.  In  other  words,  labor  is  classified? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  if  these  Chinamen  had  not  come  here  we  would 
have  the  same  number  of  white  men  here  to  do  the  labor  that  they  do1? — 
A.  My  opinion  is,  no. 

Q.  What  is  that  opinion  based  upon  ? — A.  It  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  there  is  labor  here  for  every  man  in  the  State  if  he  will  work. 

Q.  There  is  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  still  say  there  is  a  large  class  of  idlers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  are  principally  Eoman  Catholic  Irish,  I  suppose,  accord- 
ing to  your  views  ? — A.  No  ;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  You  say  that  is  the  class  who  are  always  making  disturbances  ? — 
A.  Yes ;  disturbances  with  the  Chinamen. 

Q.  But  a  Protestant  Irishman  does  not  ? — A.  I  have  never  seen  them 
doing  that. 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  a  man's  religion  whether  he  is  a  good  citizen  or  abad 
citizen,  according  to  your  view  ? — A.  I  think  their  religion  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  this  Chinese  question. 

Q.  What  isthe  religion  of  the  people  of  France  ? — A.  Mostly  Catholic. 

Q.  Is  there  not  90  per  cent,  of  them  Catholics  ? — A.  I  am  not  versed 
in  that. 

Q.  Is  there  any  more  industrious  people,  accumulating  people,  in  the 
world  than  the  people  of  France,  that  you  know  or  have  read  of  ?— A. 
They  are  industrious;  but  remember  that  they  are  not  a  priest-ridden 
people  as  a  'class.  They  are  not  people  who  go  to  confession  in  the 
morning  before  daylight,  and  who  are  going  in  and  out  of  the  church 
from  daylight  to  12  o'clock  at  night. 

Q.  I  happen  to  know  to  the  contrary.  The  French  people  are  a  very 
religious  people.  I  have  been  there. — A.  I  only  speak  from  experience 
and  observation  here.  I  have  not  been  there.  I  came  here  a  boy,  and 
never  saw  a  Catholic  church  until  I  came  here. 

Mr.  Piper.  So  I  think,  from  your  intelligence. 
By  the  Chairman  • 

Q.  You  say  you  think  within  three  months  a  thousand  men  came  into 
your  office?— A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Asking  work  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  they  would  not  accept  the  work  that  you  had  to  perform  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  work  ? — A.  It  was  building  a  railroad  in  Mendo- 
cino County  and  making  railroad- ties.  I  built  a  road  from  the  coast 
three  miles  and  a  half  back  into  the  forest.  It  was  a  very  heavy  piece 
of  work.  It  took  150  men  six  or  eight  months ;  and  I  was  opening  a 
forest  that  never  had  been  cut  into.  During  the  time  I  was  building 
that  road-I  wanted  to  make  railroad-ties  in  order  to  have  business 
for  my  road  by  the  time  I  got  it  into  operation. 
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Q.  You  wanted  fo  prepare  the  ties  for  sale  in  advance  of  ihe  comple- 
tion of  the  road  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  hy  the  time  I  finished  the  road  I  wanted 
business  for  it. 

Q.  This  work  was  offered  to  white  men? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  advertised 
in  the  Chronicle  for  three  months,  wanting  help. 

Q.  Was  your  road  built  with  Chinese  labor? — A.  The  most  of  the 
excavation  was  by  Chinese  labor.  The  bridge-building  of  course  was 
done  by  white  labor. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Who  did  the  work  of  making  the  ties? — A.  White  men;  but  I 
have  some  Chinamen  there  now  making  ties. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  white  men  would  not  accept  this  work  ? — A. 
They  had  all  sorts  of  excuses;  they  said  it  was  too  hard  work.  It  is 
a  pretty  wild  country,  and  they  complaiued  bitter^-  of  camping  out. 
Those  were  immigrants  who  came  into  the  office,  and  they  seemed  to 
have  come  out  here  for  another  purpose.  They  bad  farms  or  something 
of  that  kind  in  their  heads. 

Q.  Was  it  because  they  could  not  do  the  work  or  because  they  did 
not  wish  to  do  it? — A.  The  men  generally  who  came  were  stout  people, 
finedooking  fellows. 

Q.  Was  it  work  requiring  education  ? — A.  A  man  wants  a  little  educa- 
tion to  split  up  timber  without  waste  in  the  making  of  ties.  He  can 
very  soon  learn  it,  if  he  has  the  disposition  to  do  so.  It  is  a  little  dif- 
ferent from  chopping  and  cording  wrood. 

James  n.  Strobridge  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  this  State? — An- 
swer. Twenty- seven  years. 

Q.  You  have  been  engaged  in  the  direction  of  railroad-building  for 
how  many  years?— A.  More  or  less  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Q.  You  had  charge  of  the  work,  did  you  not,  pretty  much,  of  the 
whole  Central  Pacific  Railroad? — A.  I  was  superintendent  of  construc- 
tion. 

Q.  That  gave  you  the  supervision  of  all  the  labor  on  the  road? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  commence  that  road? — A.  We  commenced  it  with 
white  men. 

Q.  Did  you  change  to  any  other  ? — A.  Yes;  we  changed  to  Chinamen. 
I  advertised  extensively  for  men,  wanted  several  thousand,  and  was 
never  able  to  get  over  700  or  800  white  men  at  one  time.  We  increased 
finally  to  10,000.  A  large  number  of  men  would  go  on  to  the  work 
under  those  advertisements;  but  they  were  unsteady  men,  unreliable. 
Some  of  them  would  stay  a  few  days,  and  some  would  not  go  to  work  at 
all.  Some  would  stay  until  pay-day,  get  a  little  money,  get  drunk,  and 
clear  out.  Finally,  we  resorted  to  Chinamen.  I  was  very  much  preju- 
diced against  Chinese  labor.  1  did  not  believe  we  could  make  a  success 
of  it.  I  believe  Chinese  labor  in  this  country  on  that  kind  of  work 
never  had  been  made  a  success  until  we  put  them  on  there;  but  we  did 
make  a  success  of  them.  We  worked  a  great  many  of  them,  and  built 
the  road  virtually  with  Chinamen,  though  the  white  labor  increased 
very  much  after  introducing  Chinese  labor.  We  made  foremen  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  white  men,  teamsters,  and  hostlers.  We  in- 
creased, I  suppose,  to  2,000  or  2,500  white  men.  At  that  time  we  were 
working  fully  10,000  Chinamen. 
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Q.  Then  you  changed  your  views  in  reference  to  the  Chinese  as  labor- 
ers'?— A.  Very  much. 

Q.  How  did  you  find  them  to  compare  in  that  heavy  work  on  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  tunnels,  deep  cuts,  and  rock  works,  with  the  white  labor 
you  had  ? — A.  They  were  equal  to  the  white  men. 

Q.  They  were  equal  to  them  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  had  tests  occasionally  made  there,  as  I  read  at  the  time  in 
the  newspapers,  between  white  labor  and  the  Chinese? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  generally  came  out  ahead  ? — A.  When  they  were  working  on 
a  strife,  as  they  did  sometimes,  if  there  was  any  difference  it  was  with 
the.  white  men ;  but  the  key  of  the  situation  was  the  Summit  Tunnel, 
which  was  very  hard  rock,  and  we  undertook  to  stock  that  with  the  best 
of  white  men.  We  considered  them  to  be  at  that  time  superior  to  Chi- 
namen. But  we  were  unable  to  keep  the  work  filled  with  white  men, 
although  we  only  worked  eight  hours.  We  worked  in  eight-hour  shifts; 
and  as  we  could  not  keep  the  work  favorable,  we  put  in  a  gang  of  Chi- 
namen. Finally,  before  the  work  was  half  done,  perhaps,  I  do  not  rec- 
ollect at  what  stage,  the  Chinamen  had  possession  of  the  whole  work. 
At  last  the  white  men  swore  they  would  not  work  with  Chinamen  any- 
how. 

Q.  In  that  particular  tunnel,  or  all  along?— A.  In  that  particular  tun- 
nel, not  on  the  other  work.  We  always  had  gangs  of  white  men.  We 
employed  all  the  white  men  we  could  get  so  long  as  they  would  work. 

Q,  Would  you  always  give  white  men  labor  who  asked  for  it  ? — A.  I 
do  not  think  there  was  ever  a  white  man  turned  away  for  want  of  a 
place,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  The  Chinamen  became  expert  railroad-builders  ? — A.  The  China- 
men were  good  laborers. 

Q.  You  found  them  reliable  and  honest?— A.  O,  yes;  as  much  so  as 
other  people ;  much  more  reliable ;  they  would  not  get  drunk  and  go 
away  as  white  men. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  pay  their  wages  to  ?— A.  They  were  furnished  to  us 
by  different  companies,  sometimes  Chinamen,  sometimes  white  men. 
We  had  different  companies  at  that  time  of  white  men.  We  had  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Sisson  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Wallace.  Afterward 
they  consolidated  and  made  the  firm  of  Sisson,  Wallace  &  Co.  Lat- 
terly they  furnished  pretty  much  all  the  Chinamen  that  we  worked. 

Q.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  at 
the  same  time?— A.  Only  by  hearsay. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  they  had  strikes  upon  that  road  repeatedly  ?— 
A.  We  saw  accounts  in  the  papers  of  their  having  difficulties  with  the 
men. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  they  seized  Mr.  Durant  and  imprisoned  him  ? 
—A.  I  recollect  waiting  at  the  promontory  for  him  to  lay  the  last  rail, 
when  it  was  represented  that  that  was  the  cause  of  his  absence. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  class  of  laborers  who  constructed  that 
road  settled  along  the  line  and  built  up  farms  to  any  considerable 
extent  ? — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  it. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Was  that  seizing  of  Mr.  Durant  because  their  wages  were  unpaid  % 
— A.  I  think  so ;  that  was  so  reported. 

Q.  There  would  likely  be  some  commotion  among  Chinaman  if  their 
wages  were  not  paid  % — A.  I  never  had  any  difficulty  in  that  respect. 

Q.  The  tendency  was  to  show  that  white  men  make  disturbances.  You 
say  you  remember  that  you  were  detained  in  laying  the  last  rail  by  the 
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absence  of  Mr.  Durant,  and  yon  understood  he  was  kept  by  white  men, 
and  you  say  that  was  because  their  wages  were  unpaid.  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  if  the  same  would  not  be  true  of  the  Chinese  f  If  their  wages 
were  not  paid  they  would  not  like  it  very  well  ? — A.  That  would  natur- 
ally delay  any  man.     We  never  were  delayed  in  consequence  of  that. 

Q.  You  always  paid  them  their  wages? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore  you  had  no  occasion  to  be  caught  .' — A.  Sometimes  we 
did  not  pay  for  two  months  and  perhaps  more. 

Q-  Did  you  find  the  Chinamen  that  you  employed  unreliable? — A. 
Some  of  them. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  were  not  the  white  men  faithful  and  steady  workmen  who 
built  your  bridges? — A.  Of  course;  they  were  mechanics. 

Q.  Did  they  not  do  their  work  steadily  and  well?— A.  Mechanics  are 
almost  always  steady  men. 

Q.  That  is,  if  they  are  white? — A.  I  believe  they  are  all  white. 

Q.  And  you  found  them  regular,  steady  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  employed  the  Chinamenmostly  in  digging  ;  working  with  the 
shovel  and  pick? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  blasting  rock  and  all  sorts  of  work. 

Q.  And  you  employed  the  white  meu  in  driving  teams  ? — A.  In  driving 
teams  and  as  hostlers. 

Q.  Were  they  steady  in  that  employment  ? — A.  They  were  not. 

Q.  As  a  rule  ? — A.  As  a  rule  they  were  not. 

Q.  Then  as  a  rule  your  teams  were  not  driven  steadily  ? — A.  We  had 
a  great  many  steady  teamsters  and  a  great  many  unsteady  ones ;  and 
then  the  white  men  who  worked  iu  the  pit  were  generally  unsteady. 
The  higher  classes,  the  mechanics,  were  steady  men  almost  universally. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  men  who  work  in  the  pits  ? — A.  Meu  dig- 
ging. 

Q.  Beside  the  Chinamen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  was  directing  your  attention  to  the  teamsters.  As  a  rule,  were 
your  teamsters  unsteady  ? — A.  Rather. 

Q.  Then  your  teaming  was  unsteadily  done  ? — A.  We  generally  kept 
a  surplus  of  teamsters  on  hand. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  unemployed  teamsters  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  keeping  a  surplus  on  hand  ? — A.  We 
kept  them  at  something  else. 

Q.  At  what  else? — A.  We  put  them  to  work  in  the  stable,  or  we 
would  put  them  to  work  with  the  carpenters — something  or  other — until 
we  wanted  them.  We  did  the  same  way  with  the  foremen;  much  of 
the  time  we  had  a  dozen  foremen  on  hand  at  a  time.  Our  foremen  were 
very  unsteady.  Eight-tenths  of  the  foremen  used  in  that  work  were 
taken  from  the  pits,  from  shovelers  and  from  drillers.  The  most  reli- 
able meu  we  had  in  that  class  we  took  and  made  foremen  of  them. 

Q.  Your  experience  then  is  with  white  American  labor  ? — A.  We  had 
very  few  American  teamsters  and  carpenters. 

Q.  Your  experience  then  of  white  labor  gives  you  rather  a  contempt- 
uous opinion  of  it? — A.  Not  a  contemptuous  opinion. 

Q.  It  is  unsteady,  unreliable,  cannot  be  depended  upon  ?— A.  In  a 
measure.  The  class  of  men  who  go  upon  public  works  are  rather  un- 
steady men. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  such  works  anywhere  else 
except  iu  California  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  same  thing  elsewhere? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  the 
foreman  of  the  Vermont  Central  at  the  time  that  was  built. 

Q.  Do  you  find  it  about  the  same  there  as  here  ? — A.  I  think  they 
were  more  riotous  there  than  here. 
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Q.  Then  the  advantage  is  rather  in  favor  of  California  labor  ?— A. 
We  had  not  so  many  of  them  here  as  in  the  Vermont  Central,  for  they 
were,  of  course,  all  white  men  there. 

Q.  So  that  a  person  familiar  with  such  works  and  the  peculiarities  of 
the  labor  throughout  the  Eastern  and  Western  States  can  judge  what 
you  say  to  the  disadvantage  of  California  labor  of  that  kind  by  the  re- 
mark that  it  is  about  the  same  there  as  here.  Is  that  correct  ? — A.  I 
never  have  done  any  work  in  the  Western  States,  but  in  the  Eastern 
States,  in  New  England,  there  is  not  much  difference,  taking  that  class 
of  labor. 

Q.  It  is  about  the  same  thing  ?— A.  Yes  ;  for  that  class  of  labor. 
Q.  Does  not  your  preference  to  Chinese  labor  arise  from  two  causes  : 
first,  that  they  are  more  docile,  have  less  will  of  their  own  against  their 
bosses;  and,  second,  that  they  are  much  cheaper  % — A.  With  white  men 
seldom  any  difficulty  occurs  on  the  work.  The  difficulty  in  working- 
white  men  on  public  works  is  when  they  are  off  from  the  work. 

Q.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  I  ask  you  whether  your 
preference  to  Chinese  labor  does  not  spring  from  the  two  causes  that  I 
have  mentioned,  that  they  are  more  docile,  have  less  will  of  their  own 
against  those  who  work  them,  and  that  they  are  much  cheaper? — A.  I 
started  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  the  Chinese  are  any  more  docile  than 
white  men.  While  at  work  very  seldom  any  difficulty  occurs  with  the 
white  men j  but  the  difficulty  with  white  men  is  when  they  are  off  of 
work.  For  instance,  after  they  have  been  paid  they  will  get  drunk. 
That  is  when  the  trouble  comes  with  them.  The  whites  are  as  docile 
men  as  can  be  desired  on  work.  They  are  so  here  and  were  on  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific ;  I  would  not  want  any  more  so. 

Q.  Does  it  amount  to  a  general  rule  that  when  the  white  men  were 
paid  they  got  drunk  1— A.  In  that  class  of  men,  as  a  general  rule,  they 
do. 

Q.  And  the  men  you  employed  as  teamsters,  aside  from  the  mechanics 
who  built  your  bridges,  as  a  general  rule  got  drunk  when  you  paid  them 
off?— A.  Yes.  sir;  seven -tenths  of  them. 

Q.  Is  that '  the  rule  also  in  the  other  States  where  your  experience 
goes  % — A.  It  was  the  rule  there  also. 

Q.  Seven-tenths  of  them  there  !— A.  I  think  so,  fully. 
Q.  And  they  got  drunk,  so  as  to  make  a  disturbance  and  be  offens- 
ive ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  boisterous. 

Q.  Then  you  bring  in  another  element  why  you  prefer  the  Chinese. 
Do  you  exclude  the  two  I  have  mentioned,  that  they  go  where  they  are 
directed  and  do  just  what  they  are  told  rather  more  than  Americans, 
and  that  they  are  much  cheaper  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  the  white  men  on  our 
work  were  willing  to  go  wherever  we  desired  them  to  go,  and  we  never 
had  any  difficulty  with  them  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Then  your  two  preferences  to  Chinese  are  that  they  do  not  get 
diunk  and  that  they  work  a  good  deal  cheaper  ?— A.  They  are  cheaper. 
With  regard  to  white  men  and  Chinamen  here  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  white  men  to  go  onto  any  work,  rock-work  or  anything  else, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  with  Chinamen  we  had  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty to  get  them  to  go  on  to  rock,  and  to  do  much  hard  work,  because 
they  were  not  accustomed  to  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  the  previous  witness,  that  the  Chi- 
namen do  hard  work  and  the  white  men  complain  and  will  not  do  it  ?— 
A.  I  heard  it. 

Q.  Your  testimony  is  opposite  ?— A.  The  white  men  we  had  on  the 
work  went  willingly  where  we  wanted  them.    A  great  many  white  men 
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would  not  remain ;  sometimes  one  fault  and  sometimes  another;  they 
did  not  feel  well  enough.  There  was  always  complaint  when  they  did 
not  want  to  work.  When  they  wanted  to  work  we  had  no  diilieulty 
with  them. 

Q.  There  is  no  real  cause  of  complaint,  so  far  as  the  Chinese  are  con- 
cerned, of  their  labor  or  any  other  characteristic  so  far  as  you  know  I — 
A.  With  regard  to  their  work  on  the  public  work,  I  never  had  any  diffi- 
culty with  them. 

Q.  You  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  Chinese  as  laborers  in  every 
respect ! — A.  Xo ;  I  am  not  perfectly  satisfied.  We  get  along  with  them 
with  very  little  difficulty. 

Q.  If  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  them  what  is  your  objec- 
tion ? — A.  If  they  had  done  a  great  deal  more  work  than  they  did  I  would 
have  been  better  satisfied. 

Q.  On  more  wages? — A.  When  I  was  contractor  myself  I  frequently 
had  to  pay  them  more  wages  than  I  liked  to. 

Q.  Your  criticism,  then,  is  that  they  did  not  do  as  much  work  as  you 
wanted  them  to  do,  and  they  wanted  more  money  for  it  ? — A.  I  had  no 
fault  to  find  with  them  in  that  respect  particularly. 

Q.  Were  you  a  contractor  or  merely  director ? — A.  On  that  work  I  was 
a  director. 

Q.  You  were  working  for  wages  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  wages  did  you  get  ?  I  only  ask  by  way  of  comparison. — A. 
When  I  went  to  work  for  them  I  got  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol- 
lars a  month,  and  afterwards  they  paid  more. 

Q.  Afterwards  how  much  ? — A.  If  that  is  what  I  am  here  for  I  will 
tell  all  my  private  affairs. 

Q.  Xot  at  all,  if  you  feel  the  slightest  hesitation. — A.  I  would  prefer 
not  to  answer  the  question.     It  is  a  private  matter. 

Q.  I  was  only  going  to  ask  whether  you  thought  you  were  paid  too 
much  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  I  was. 

Q.  You  took  it,  however  ? — A.  I  told  Mr.  Crocker  sometimes  when  I 
was  sick  it  was  more  than  I  earned. 

Q.  When  youwTere  well  was  it  too  much? — A.  I  think  I  earned  all  I 
took  then. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Y'ou  never  struck  for  lower  wages  ! — A.  Xo,  nor  higher  either. 

Q.  Y^ou  received  much  more  pay  during  part  of  that  time  than  the 
others  did  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Still  you  would  like  to  have  the  others  working  for  you  to  work 
for  still  less  than  you  were  receiving? — A.  Did  I  say  that?  While  I 
was  working  for  them  I  never  thought  we  paid  them  too  much,  but 
since  then  on  some  contract-work  1  thought  I  paid  Chinamen  more 
than  they  earned,  or  rather  more  than  they  ought  to  have  had.  I 
do  not  know  but  they  earned  their  money,  however.  Men  generally 
earn  their  money  when  they  work  for  me. 

Q.  So  that  one  difficulty  in  getting  white  labor  was  that  you  wanted 
to  pay  Chinese  wages  ?  If  a  man  wanted  to  contract  for  work  you  wanted 
him  to  do  the  work  at  exactly  what  a  Chinaman  would  do  it  for? — A.  Wo 
didn't  have  any  contract. 

Q.  Yrou  wanted  the  white  men  to  work  for  what  the  Chinamen  worked 
for? — A.  We  always  paid  liberal  wages.  When  we  paid  Chinamen 
twenty-six  dollars  a  month  and  they  boarded  themselves  we  paid  the 
white  men  thirty  dollars  a  mouth  and  boarded  them. 

Q.  For  working  in  the  pit  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.     We  afterwards  paid  the 
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Chinamen  thirty  dollars  and  the  white  men  thirty-five  dollars.    Our 
track-layers  were  almost  always  white  men. 
By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  If  you  could  get  white  men  for  the  same  price  per  diem  tbat  you 
can  get  Chinamen  for,  would  you  or  would  you  not  prefer  the  white 
men? — A.  In  large  bodies  I  think  the  Chinamen  would  be  preferable. 

Q.  Owing  to  the  facility  with  which  you  use  them  ? — A.  We  have  less 
difficulty  with  them. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Which  would  you  prefer  ? — A.  Chinamen  in  large  bodies.    It  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  control  white  men  in  large  bodies  after  pay-day. 
By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  They  go  on  a  spree,  I  suppose  ? — A.  They  go  on  a  spree. 

Q.  Independent  of  that  would  you  not  much  prefer  them  ? — A.  I 
would. 

Q.  About  what  percentage  more  does  a  good  fair  white  laborer  do 
than  a  good  fair  Chinaman  %—  A.  There  is  very  little  difference.  If  you 
take  a  gang  of  twenty  or  thirty  white  men  together  and  a  gang  of  twenty 
or  thirty  Chinamen  there  is  not  much  difference  when  they  are  weil 
handled. 

Q.  And  really  their  labor  is  about  thirty-three  per  cent,  cheaper  to 
the  contractor  than  the  white  labor? — A.  It  is  much  cheaper.  Their 
board  is  an  important  consideration. 

CharlEs  S.  Peck  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  ? — Answer.  A  little 
over  18  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  Drayman  or  teamster,  whichever, 
you  please  to  call  it;  drayman,  I  suppose. 

Q.  What  class  of  people  do  you  do  business  for  principally? — 
A.  With  the  Chinese  almost  exclusively.  We,  however,  do  other  work 
if  we  are  called  upon. 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  business  per  annum,  or  by  the  month  ? — 
A.  Perhaps  $25,000  a  year. 

Q.  Do  you  come  in  contact  with  all  classes  of  Chinamen  in  the  trans- 
action of  your  business  ? — A.  We  do. 

Q.  But  particularly  the  merchants  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  our  business  is  with 
the  merchants,  of  course,  but  we  come  in  contact  with  all  classes. 

Q.  How  have  you  found  them  as  to  their  honesty  and  integrity  in 
dealing  with  them? — A.  We  have  found  them  very  honest;  indeed  I 
may  say  strictly  honest.  I  do  not  know  that  we  ever  lost  anything  by 
them. 

Q.  Your  business  is  to  dray  goods  from  the  warehouses  or  from  the 
wharves  or  the  custom-house?  Just  explain  it. — A.  Everywhere;  we 
take  goods  from  the  vessels  that  discharge  here  to  the  warehouses,  and 
from  stores  and  warehouses  to  the  railroads  and  steamers.  The  trade 
of  the  city  goes  all  over  the  country ;  in  fact  nearly  all  over  the  world. 

Q.  How  many  men  does  that  give  employment  to  ? — A.  We  keep  ten 
men  employed. 

Q.  With  trucks  and  drays  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  mostly  trucks. 

Q.  Your  acquaintance  is  pretty  extensive  hi  this  city? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  an  extensive  acquaintance  among  the  draymen  and  la- 
boring classes,  the  white  people  you  are  brought  in  contact  with  ? — 
A.  I  have. 
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Q.  Whatis  their  opinion  in  reference  toCbinese  immigration  ?— A.  The 
general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  Chinese  have  been  beneficial  to  the 

►Stale,  and  that  whal  is  here  is  well  enough  :  but  they  think  there  should 
be  some  measures  taken  perhaps  to  limit  tin;  immigration  in  the  future  ; 
some  think  so  and  some  do  not.  Some  think  that  the  immigration  will 
be  according  to  the  supply  and  demand. 

(,).  I  low  many  draymen  are  there  in  the  city  engaged  in  the  business 
of  driving  drays  '.— A.  Perhaps  3,000. 

Q.  Do  you  speak  on  this  question  in  reference  to  their  opinion  as  cov- 
ering this  3,000,  oraportionof  them! — A.  A  portion  of  them,  of  course. 
1  do  not  come  in  contact  with  all  of  them. 

<v>.  About  what  proportion  of  that  3,000  would  that  portion  be  that 
you  have  conversed  with  and  with  whose  ideas  you  are  familiar?— A. 
Probably  two-thirds  of  them. 

Q.  You  sa.y  that  some  of  them  are  favorable  to  restricting  and  others 
are  not.  What  do  you  mean  by  restricting  I  Say  that  500  went  back, 
would  you  bring 500  here  ?  Would  that  be  satisfactory  to  that  class  .'— 
A.  If  more  came,  that  is  if  the  Chinese  population  should  increase  in  a 
certain  ratio  with  the  white  population,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
State  and  country. 

Q.  Suppose  they  did  not  increase  with  the  ratio  of  white  people,  then 
how  would  it  be? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  capable  of  judging. 

Q.  From  your  past  experience  of  what  we  have  had  here,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred  thousand  white  people  at 
the  present  time,  which  is  about  the  population  of  the  State,  suppose 
that  we  had  a  population  of  1,200,000  people,  could  we  endure  another 
50,000  Chinese?— A.  I  think  we  could. 

Q.  What  do  you  think,  then,  of  restricting  the  ratio  at  about  that  figure 
sis  to  the  labor  of  the  State  .' — A.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  very  large  elemeut  here  opposed  to  Chi- 
nese immigration  ? — A.  There  is  a  certain  class;  1  do  not  think  it  is  a 
Fery  large  element. 

Q.  From  your  observation,  who  are  that  class ;  what  are  they  com- 
posed off — A.  The  laboring  classes. 

Q.  In  your  business  transactions  and  dealing  with  the  Chinese,  do 
rou  work  by  the  contract  with  them  or  are  you  simply  a  drayman  and 
lo  their  work  ". — A.  I  am  simply  a  drayman  and  do  their  work.  I  have 
Certain  prices  for  doing  their  work,  the  same  as  other  draymen  in  the 
Jity. 

Q.  Can  you  approximate  the  amount  which  the  Chinese  custom  pays 
;he  draymen  annually  or  monthly- — A.  The  United  States  draymen? 

Q.  All  the  draymen  engaged  in  business  in  the  city  I — A.  Perhaps 
£75,000  a  year,  including  the  United  States  draymen. 

Q.  You  mean  the  custom-house  draymen  I — A.  The  custom-house 
Iraymen. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  ? — A.  Over  10  years. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  that  there  is  a  growiug  trade  between  this  coun- 
:ry  and  China? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  find  the  business  of  drayman  becoming  larger  every  year  in 
;hatline?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Both  to  and  fro  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Saegext  : 
Q.  Suppose  the  business  of  drayman  went  into  the  hands  of  the  Chi- 
iese,  would  that  modify  your  opiuiou  at  all  as  to  their  desirability  .' — A. 
L  do  not  think  it  would. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  as  well  for  you  and  the  other  draymen  if  the  j 
Chinese  did  all  the  draying  and  owned  the  teams  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  |i 
but  that  it  would.    If  1  was  not  in  draying  I  should  be  doing  something 
else. 

Q.  What  else  ? — A.  It  is  hard  to  tell  now.  Draying  is  not  the  busi- 
ness I  was  brought  up  to. 

Q.  It  is  the  business  of  a  great  many  men,  is  it  not,  and  they  were 
brought  up  to  it  ? — A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  How  about  those  I— A.  I  presume  they  would  find  something  else 
to  do.  I 

Q.  What  else  ? — A.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  else.  I  might  go  into  the 
milling  business.     I  am  a  mill  man. 

Q.  Suppose  all  the  milling  business  were  done  by  the  Chinese,  what 
then  would  you  do  % — A.  I  should  do  something ;  perhaps  I  should  com- 
pete with  them. 

Q.  Suppose  they  work  individually  for  lower  wages  than  you  could 
maintain  a  family  on,  and  you  could  not  compete  with  them  %  Suppose 
it  was  a  competition  between  your  home  and  the  kind  of  home  they  have 
on  Dupont  street1? — A.  That  is  in  the  future.  I  do  not  expect  any  such 
thing. 

Q.  You  do  not  anticipate  that  they  will  take  the  draying  right  off  ?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  they  have  taken  certain  branches  of  in- 
dustry effectually,  such  as  cigar-making  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  said  that  they  are  not  accustomed  to  horses  and  do  not  man- 
age them.  Has  not  that  been  the  cause  of  the  protection  of  your  busi- 
ness ?— A.  They  do  not  understand  the  language. 

Q.  Then  the  real  fact  is,  I  suppose,  that  draymen  are  protected  from 
this  competition  by  the  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  of  our  language,  that 
they  could  not  take  commissions  as  well  for  wares? — A.  They  do  not 
understand  the  language,  to  read  and  write,  the'class  who  would  do  that 
work. 

Q.  They  would  not  have  much  facility  for  doing  it !— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  in  itself,  then,  tends  to  protect  the  draymen  from  that  compe- 
tition f  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  you  to  be 
driven  out  of  business  and  compelled  to  find  something  else  % — A.  Per- 
haps it  would  and  probably  it  would  not. 

Q.  The  result  would  be  that  you  might  find  something  to  do  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  it  would  be  % — A.  I  should  not  look  for  it 
until  I  was  out  of  business. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  opinion  of  different  classes,  do  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  a  majority  of  those  engaged  in  doing  the  draying  business 
in  this  town  think  that  we  can  stand  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Chi- 
nese here  % — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  a  prevailing  opinion  among  them  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  that  opinion? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  attend  anti-Chinese  meetings  and  sign  anti-Chinese 
petitions  % — A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  do.  I  never  saw  one  of  those 
petitions. 

Q.  On  what  do  you  base  your  statement  that  that  is  their  opinion,  if 
you  never  saw  the  petitions  nor  attended  those  meetiugs? — A.  I  never 
attended  those  meetings.  The  draymen  have  a  union  here,  and  I  have 
heard  them  express  their  sentiments  there. 

Q.  At  the  Draymen's  Union  do  they  express  sentiments  in  favor  of 
the  Chinese  % — A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  do  at  the  meeting ;  but  I 
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lave  heard  individual  members  express  themselves.  Tht.  question 
lever  has  been  brought  up. 

Q.  Was  it  in  general  discussion  you  beard  this  I — A.  No,  sir;  not  in 
pneral  discussion  of  that  question.  That  question  has  never  been  agi- 
sted in  the  meeting. 

Q.  You  have  heard  individuals  express  their  opinion  that  way? — A. 
Zes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  individuals  express  the  opposite  opin- 
on  .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  simply  say  there  is  a  division  of  opinion  among  them  ? — 
\.  O,  yes;  of  course.  Some  would  say  they  ought  all  to  be  driven  out 
>f  the  country. 

Q.  I  think  that  is  an  extreme  view  I — A.  I  think  so,  too. 

Q.  I  do  not  think  that  is  shared  by  many  I — A.  No,  sir  ;  by  very 
ew. 

Q.  Cut  on  the  question  of  unrestricted  immigration — letting  the  thing 
Irift;  letting  them  come  by  a  hundred  thousand  a  year  or  five  thousand 
I  year,  just  as  they  might — what  do  you  think  is  the  opinion  .'—A.  The 
►pinion  is  divided.  Some  say,  as  I  remarked  before,  that  the  supply 
uul  demand  will  regulate  itself;  others  think  there  will  be  restriction, 
md  others  think  they  should  be  prohibited  altogether  from  coming 
tere.    But  those  are  small  classes,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  supply  and  demand  f  Do  you  mean  the 
lemand  for  their  labor  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  demand  in  which  they  will  be  employed  by  others  ? — A.  Yes, 
iir. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  they  are  going  into  the  business  of  em- 
>loyers  themselves  very  largely;  as,  for  instance,  that  they  are  buying 
ip  largo  tracts  of  fertile  lands  and  cultivating  them  on  their  own  ac- 
jount  and  with  their  own  labor  ? — A.  1  understand  that  they  have 
>ought  some  tracts  of  land. 

Q.  Such  enterprises  are  outside  of  this  law  of  demand  and  supply 
hat  you  speak  off — A.  No,  sir  ;  that  is  included. 

Q.  Is  it  not  outside  of  the  law  of  demand  on  the  part  of  white  people 
or  their  labor? — A.  They  would  come  here  if  white  people  wanted  to 
jmploy  them,  or  if  they  could  find  employment  among  themselves. 

Q.  Then  the  demand  may  be  indefinitely  increased  by  their  taking 
arge  tracts  of  laud  and  starting  Chinese  farms  .' — A.  That  I  do  not 
mow.     I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Q.  They  are  beginning  to  do  that  now,  you  understand,  in  the  last 
rear  or  two  ? — A.  I  understand  there  have  been  several  tracts  of  land 
mrchased  by  Chinese. 

Q.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  amount  of  land  they  may  acquire  and  the 
lumber  of  colonies  they  may  create  of  Chinese  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
hat  there  is  any  limit. 

Q.  There  is  no  limit  in  the  process  of  our  laws' — A.  Not  that  I 
mow  of. 

Q.  If  that  process  goes  on,  may  they  not  soon  practically  own  the 
soil  of  the  State? — A.  I  think  there  are  but  few  Chinese  who  would 
venture  in  that  class  of  enterprises.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  Chinese 
vho  venture  in  certain  kinds  of  enterprises  and  others  who  do  not ; 
md  I  do  not  think  the  State  would  be  overrun. 

Q.  The  class  which  would  venture  into  that  kind  of  enterprises  would 
employ  the  other  class  who  would  not  venture  into  them,  and  the  other 
ilass  would  readily  sell  their  labor  to  them,  would  they  not  ? — A. 
t  suppose  they  would  labor  for  hire. 
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Q.  Then  what  is  there  to  prevent  this  thing  from  going  on  until  finally 
they  get  possession  of  the  soil  of  the  State  ? — A.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  them  that  I  know  of,  so  long  as  they  have  a  perfect  right  to 
come  here  the  same  as  other  people. 

Q.  As  long  as  we  do  not  restrict  them  in  any  way? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  observation  do  the  Chinese  merchants  and  the  contracting 
class  have  considerable  means,  considerable  money1? — A.  The  merchants, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  have  the  means,  if  they  can  make  it  profitable,  to  buy 
lands  largely  if  they  wish?— A.  Yes,  sir,  if  they  choose  j  but  that  class 
does  not  invest  in  those  enterprises. 

Q.  What  class  have  bought  large  tracts  of  land  on  Sacramento  Elver? 
— A.  It  is  a  class  who  have  means  and  perhaps  who  have  been  here  in 
the  State  many  years,  and  have  invested  in  lands  as  a  venture. 

Q.  Suppose  that  venture  succeeds,  that  they  can  compete  with  the 
white  labor  in  the  market;  put  down  their  grain,  their  fruit,  and  their 
berries  so  as  to  make  a  profit  below  what  a  white  man  could  afford  to 
take ;  would  not  that  be  an  encouragement  to  the  extension  of  those 
enterprises  ? — A.  It  might  be. 

Q.  Would  not  that  enlarge  the  law  of  demand  ? — A.  I  presume  it 
would. 

Q.  In  view  of  such  possibilities  of  their  coming  here  in  great  numbers 
would  you  be  in  favor,  not  of  expelling  those  now  here,  observe,  because 
that  we  do  not  contend  for,  but  a  reasonable  restriction  of  the  number 
who  come  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  would  be  in  favor  of  that. 

Q.  Then,  everything  considered,  you  would  be  in  favor  of  a  reasonable 
restriction  in  the  number  allowed  to  come? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  I  believe  Senator  Sargent  informed  you  that  the  Chinese  have 
gone  into  manufacturing  cigars,  &c.  Has  not  that  increased  your  busi- 
ness of  transporting  cases  of  tobacco  back  and  forth  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  the  Chinese  buy  land  if  they  could  not  make  it  pay  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  They  raise  what,  generally  ? — A.  Vegetables  and  fruits.  I  do  not 
think  they  raise  grain  much  as  yet. 

Q.  Do  you  know  this  land  that  they  have  purchased  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  all  you  have  ever  heard  of  exceed  a  thousand  acres  ? — A.  I 
think  there  have  been  only  two  or  three  purchases  along  the  Sacramento 
Kiver,  but  I  do  not  know  the  lands.    It  is  no  very  large  amount. 

Q.  They  have  been  here  twenty  years,  a  hundred  thousand  Chinamen, 
and  they  own,  say,  a  thousand  acres  of  land.  How  long  would  it  take  for 
them  to  absorb,  as  Senator  Sargent's  point  is,  the  lands  of  this  State 
and  colonize  them  in  the  same  ratio  that  they  have  been  coming  here? — 
A.  It  would  take  a  good  while. 

Q.  Would  it  not  take  another  centennial  celebration  ? — A.  I  think  it 
would  at  that  rate,  buying  a  thousand  acres  of  land  in  twenty-five  years. 

Adexander  Campbell  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Question.  What  is  your  profession  ? — Answer.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  practiced  in  this  State  ? — A.  Twenty  years  ; 
five  years  previously  in  Oregon. 

Q.  Have  you  held  any  judicial  office  in  this  State? — A.  I  was  judge 
of  the  12th  judicial  district  in  this  State. 
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Q.  In  what  parts  of  the  State  bave  you  resided  ? — A.  In  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  tbe  effect  the  Chinese  immigration  has 
had  upon  the  labor  of  the  white  population  here? — A.  I  have  never 
given  the  subject  an  exhaustive  examination,  but  judging  from  what  I 
cannot  help  seeing  upon  the  surface,  I  believe  the  effect  of  Chinese  immi- 
gration to  this  time  has  been  a  benefit  to  the  whole  State. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  necessity  in  the  circumstances  surrounding  us  at 
the  present  time  to  limit  or  restrict  this  immigration  '. — A.  L  do  not.  I 
believe  that  the  immigration  wdl  be  regulated  by  the  universal  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  I  believe  the  Chinese  are  sufficiently  intelligent 
perfectly  to  understand  their  own  interests,  and  that  they  will  not  come 
here  longer  than  they  believe  they  can  be  profitably  employed. 

Q.  What  is  their  character  as  laborers  f — A.  My  experience  in  that 
line  has  been  limited.  I  have  employed  a  Chinese  boy  the,  last  nine 
years,  not  one,  but  from  time  to  time  changing;  and  I  employ  China- 
men from  three  to  five  every  spring  for  three  or  four  weeks.  I  value 
them  very  highly  as  laborers  and  very  highly  as  house-servants. 

Q.  Do  you  treat  them  as  house-servants  any  different  from  any 
others  ? — A.  Not  at  all ;  precisely  as  any  others. 

Q.  IJow  is  it  in  regard  to  tbe  trust  and  confidence  that  you  repose  in 
them? — A.  I  have  always  reposed  the  same  confidence  in  them  that  I 
have  in  any  others.  I  have  one  white  man,  a  white  woman,  and  a  Chi- 
nese boy  generally.  That  has  been  my  average  for  the  last  nine  years. 
I  treat  them  all  alike. 

Q.  What  is  the  moral  character  of  the  Chinese  immigration  as  com- 
pared with  a  similar  immigration  of  any  other  people? — A.  I  am/liot 
prepared  to  answer  that  question  definitely,  but  from  the  general  knowl- 
edge that  I  have  upon  the  subject  I  do  not  think  they  differ  much  from 
auy  other  class  of  immigration  of  the  same  character  and  standing  as 
themselves;  that  is,  in  the  same  vocations,  following  the  same  line  of 
life. 

Q.  Comparing  their  merchants  with  our  merchants,  how  do  they  com- 
pare ? — A.  1  have  no  kuowledge,  personally,  of  the  Chinese  merchants 
of  San  Francisco.  My  kuowledge  is  entirely  derived  from  others. 
From  that  source  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  that  class  of  them  is  a 
very  high-toned  mercantile  people. 

Q.  Comparing  servants  with  servants,  how  do  they  compare  ? — A.  I 
prefer  the  Chinese  to  any  others. 

Q.  In  what  respects  are  they  preferable  ?— A.  They  are  more  quiet, 
they  are  more  systematic,  they  are  very  cleanly,  and  very  intelligent; 
and  when  there  was  a  press  of  matter,  such  as  another  servant  leaving, 
or  sickness  in  the  house,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  when  extra  work  was 
required  to  be  done,  I  have  found  them  very  ready  to  take  their  share 
of  that  extra  work. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  them  in  respect  to  their  hon- 
esty '? — A.  So  far  as  my  personal  observation  goes,  I  have  never  had  oc- 
casion to  distrust  any  of  those  who  have  been  in  my  employ.  They 
have  free  access  to  pretty  much  everything. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  in  regard  to  their  faithfulness  to  work 
■when  you  are  absent,  or  when  they  are  not  watched,  and  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  watching  them  ? — A.  I  have  already  given  you  the  extent  of 
my  experience,  but  from  that  little  experience  I  should  judge  that  they 
were  very  faithful. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion,  from  the  observation  and  intercourse  you 
have  had  with  them,  as  to  their  freedom  ? — A.  In  what  sense  do  you  use 
the  word  freedom  ? 
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Q.  That  is,  whether  they  are  under  the  control  as  bondmen  or  slaves 
of  any  person  ? — A.  Judging  from  my  own  experience,  I  have  never  had 
the  least  reason  ever  to  suspect  that  they  are  under  the  influence  of  any 
other  person  than  themselves. 

Q.  Yon  contract  with  them  directly  ? — A.  I  contract  with  each  one 
individually. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  the  person  you  hire? — A.  I  pay  them  individually. 
Sometimes  when  three  or  four  come  together,  and  are  working  for  me 
together,  one  will  receive  the  pay  for  the  whole,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  make  much  difference  which  one  it  is.  One  of  them  will  come  to 
me  with  a  full  statement  of  the  time  each  has  worked,  and  he  will  receive 
their  pay,  and  I  hear  nothing  of  it  afterwards;  I  presume  it  is  divided 
among  them  according  to  their  proportion  of  labor. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  poorer  class  with  whom  you  have 
come  in  contact,  with  regard  to  performing  their  contracts  and  keeping 
their  word? — A.  My  experience  will  hardly  enable  me  to  answer  that 
question. 

Q.  1  confine  it  merely  to  those  whom  you  have  employed. — A.  1  have 
no  data  necessary  to  give  an  answer  to  Ihe  question. 

Q.  Do  you  think  their  presence  here  prevents  the  immigration  of 
whites  into  the  State,  or  increases  it? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  tends  to 
prevent  the  immigration  of  whites  into  the  State. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  immigration  of  the  whites  of 
the  building  of  the  railroads  and  other  works  that  have  been  performed 
by  the  Chinese  here  ? — A.  It  has  thrown  open  large  portions  of  the 
country  for  white  settlement. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  that  upon  immigration  ? — A.  The 
effect  has  been  to  cause  immigration  to  flow  into  these  regions  that  have 
been  laid  open  by  the  railroads. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  building  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Eailroad  and 
the  Salinas  Valley  Eailroad  had  upon  the  settlement  of  the  country  ? — 
A.  I  think  it  has  facilitated  the  settlement  of  the  country  through  which 
they  pass  very  much. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Salinas  plains  in  that 
respect?— A.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  that  region. 

Q.  Were  you  not,  some  years  ago,  down  at  Monterey,  and  are  you  not 
familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  country  there? — A.  I  think  about 
1862  I  was  down  through  the  Salinas  plains.  I  spent  part  of  a  day  at 
the  Salinas  Eiver.  I  returned  to  Monterey  over  the  same  route  a  few 
clays  afterwards. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  it  then  ?~A.  It  was  then  almost  entirely 
uncultivated.     It  was  used  for  pasture,  as  far  as  I  could  hear  or  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  its  condition  now  ? — A.  I  understand  that 
now  it  is  a  well-cultivated  district  of  the  State. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  towns  or  villages  have  grown  up  ? — A. 
Salinas  City  has  grown  up,  which  is  quite  a  prosperous,  thriving  town. 
I  do  not  know  the  number  of  inhabitants. 

Q.  Castorville,  Trinidad  ? — A.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  that  region. 

Q.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  this  State,  so  far  as  you  have 
gathered  it,  upon  this  question  ? — A.  Since  the  discussion  of  the  question 
has  commenced,  in  the  papers  and  orally,  I  have  heard  and  read  a  good 
deal  about  it.  I  have  heard,  as  a  person  in  business  would  hear,  a  mat- 
ter of  that  public  notoriety  discussed  ;  and  the  conclusion  I  have  come 
to  on  that  point  is  that  parties  disinterested,  who  have  no  political 
objects  to  gain,  taking  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  community,  are 
favorable  to  Chinese  immigration  on  a  limited  scale.    Of  course  opin- 
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ions  are  very  diverse  on  the  subject,  but  I  think  the  preponderance  of 
opinion  is  in  that  direction. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  clanger  of  there  being  an  excess  of  this 
immigration  ? — A.  I  think  not.     I  base  it  upon  what  I  alluded  to  before, 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
().  You  think  that  will  regulate  it  ? — A.  I  think  that  will  regulate  it. 
Q.  Something  has  been  said  hero  as  to  the  number  of  Chinamen  em- 
ployed as  laundrymen.    Before  the  Chinamen  went  into  that  business, 
or  at  the  time  they  went  into  it,  were  there  many  white  women  engaged 
in  the  business,  keeping  laundry-shops  .' — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
I     Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any? — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  a  definite 
and  positive  answer  to  the  question.     I  have  understood  that  before 
that  time  washerwomen  did  a  good  deal  of  business.     My  own  washing 
has  always  been  done  in  the  house,  and  I  never  had  occasion  to  know 
personally  how  it  was  outside. 

Q.  For  whom  do  these  Chinamen  generally  wash  ? — A.  For  a  great 
jmanj';  sometimes  for  families,  sometimes  for  individuals. 

Q.  As  a  general  rule  do  families  have  their  washing  done  in  their 
houses? — A.  My  impression  is  that  they  have  it  done  in  their  own  houses. 
Q.  What  class  of  the  community  is  it,  then,  that  have  their  washing 
done  at  Chinese  laundries  ? — A.  It  is  mere  guess-work  for  me  to  speak 
of  these  matters.  I  can  state  what  my  impression  is,  but  I  only  give  it 
as  my  impression  j  that  they  are  patrouized  by  families  of  more  moder- 
ate means,  who  do  not  keep  a  regular  servant,  or  servants  sufficient  in 
number  to  do  the  washing  for  their  families.  I  think  more  of  that  class 
get  their  washing, done  by  the  Chinese  than  wash  it  themselves;  but  I 
only  give  that  as  an  impression. 

Q.  Who  did  that  washing  before  the  Chinamen  did  it ! — A.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say. 

Q.  What  is  your  impression  in  regard  to  that  subject?— A.  It  would 
be  merely  guess-work. 
(L>.  Do  you  know  Mr.  H.  K.  W.  Clarke?— A.  I  do. 
Q.  Were  you  connected  with  him  in  business  at  any  time? — A.  I  have 
|  beeu  associated  with  him  in  professional  business,  in  suits  some  years 
ago,  and  have  also  been  retained  in  suits  where  he  was  on  the  other 
I  side. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  partnership  with  him  at  any  time  ? — A.  Xo. 
Q.  What  is  his  standing  at  the  bar  ?— A.  Very  fair,  as  I  understand  it. 
My  own  professional  intercourse  with  him  has  always  been  very  satis- 
I  factory. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Is  he  profound  as  a  lawyer? — A.  I  decline  answering  that  ques- 
i  tiou. 

Q.  His  opinion  was  asked  about  international  law  for  the  advice  of 
I  the  committee,  as  a  lawyer  and  professional  gentleman. — A.  Those  who 
heard  his  answer  can  form  a  better  opinion  on  that  point  than  I  can. 

().  Perhaps  you  can  tell  what  the  value  of  his  opinion  was  it'  you 
(know  whether  he  is  a  profound  lawyer  or  not.  If  you  feel  a  delicacy  iu 
jthe  matter,  I  will  not  press  it.— A.  I  have  my  own  opinion  upon  it,  but 
■  prefer  not  answering  the  question. 

By  Mr.  PiXLEY  : 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  effects  arising  from  Chinese  immigration  and 

their  presence  here  as  laborers,  have  you  not,  iu  your  testimony  here,  and 

in  the  judgment  and  opinions  you  have  given,  confined  yourself  to  the 

material  questions  ? — A.  I  have  confined  myself  entirely  to  the  material 
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questions  involved.    I  have  not  expressed  an  opinion  upon  any  other  j 
point. 

Q.  In  summarizing  your  testimony  you  think  they  are  a  convenience 
and  a  profit  % — A.  I  do,  both. 

Q.  Temporarily  %—  A.  At  the  present  time. 

Q.  Calculating  them  for  their  value  as  citizens  and  looking  to  the  I 
future,  what  would  be  your  opinion  iu  regard  to  the  propriety  of  limit-  j 
ing  them  to  a  reasonable  number  of  immigration  ? — A.  I  should  want 
in  that  case  to  have  it  understood  what  their  treatment  was  to  be  by  the 
whites  of  this  State  before  I  could  answer  the  question.  If  they  are  to 
be  treated  as  they  have  been  heretofore,  both  by  the  authorities  and  by 
a  good  many  of  the  people  of  the  State,  I  do  not  believe  they  ever  could 
or  would,  in  the  nature  of  things,  become  good  citizens.  If  they  were 
received  and  treated  as  other  people  coming  to  these  shores,  my  impres- 
sion is,  from  their  natural  intelligence,  that  they  would  make  good  citi- 
zens as  soon  as  they  had  time  enough  to  become  acquainted  with  our 
position. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  in  their  treatment  to  give  them 
the  right  of  the  elective  franchise  % — A.  As  they  are  treated  now  I  would 
not  wish  to  see  them  possessed  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  for  this 
reason :  We  make  them  enemies  to  republican  institutions  by  the  treat- 
ment we  have  given  them.  I  would  not  wish  to  have  a  class  adverse  to 
these  institutions  with  the  right  of  voting  among  us. 

Q.  Independent  of  their  treaty  and  independent  of  their  history  so 
far  in  this  State,  have  you  any  judgment  as  to  whether  they  would  be- 
come good  citizens  in  the  broad  sense  f—  A.  I  have  very  little  opportu- 
nity of  judging.    I  can  give  you  my  impression. 

Q.  If  you  have  no  real  judgment,  I  do  not  want  it. — A.  The  reason 
I  have  no  opportunity  of  judging  so  as  to  give  you  what  I  would  call  my 
judgment  upon  that  point  is  that  they  have  never  been  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion to  show  whether  they  would  or  would  not  become  good  citizens,  in 
my  opinion. 

Q.  You  are  conversant  with  the  general  history  of  Chinese  civiliza- 
tion ? — A.  Lay  a  little  emphasis  on  the  word  "  general,"  and  I  answer 
that  I  am. 

Q.  As  we  all  get  it  from  our  reading  and  knowledge  of  that  people, 
have  you  ever  seeu  anything  in  their  character  which  would  lead  you 
to  suppose  that  they  had  an  idea  of  a  republican  form  of  government  t 
— A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  anything,  so  far  as  we  know  from  their  his- 
tory, that  indicated  a  predilection  to  that  kind  of  independent  self-gov- 
ernment % — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  I  cannot  answer  the  question  in- 
telligently. 

Q.  In  comparing  their  civilization  with  ours,  which  do  you  think  is 
the  higher  % — A.  I  think  ours  is  the  higher. 

Q.  In  their  morality  and  religion  as  compared  with  ours,  which  do 
you  think  is  the  higher  and  the  better  ? — A.  That  is  a  very  difficult  ques- 
tion to  answer.  If  you  leave  out  the  word  "  religion,"  it  is  not  difficult  to 
answer. 

Q.  It  is  in  proof  that  they  are  Buddhists,  Tanists,  and  followers  of 
Confucius? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  their  morality  and  religious  teach- 
ings as  compared  with  ours  ? — A.  I  should  say  that  they  are  not  so 
good. 

Q.  How  are  the  results  which  flow  from  that  morality  and  religious 
education  likely  to  be  compared  with  the  results  from  ours? — A.  I  do 
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not  think  that  the  Chinese  as  a  nation  are  equal  to  the  Ameiican  peo- 
ple as  a  nation. 

Q.  In  these  particulars  ! — A.  In  these  particulars.  But  if  you  bring 
a  hundred  or  two  thousand  Chinese  and  mingle  them  with  the  American 
people  and  give  them  a  fair  opportunity  as  other  nationalities  receive,  I 
think  they  would  imbibe  republican  ideas,  and  all  the  intelligence  which 
that  conveys,  as  rapidly  as  an.y  other  people  I  know. 

Q.  Is  it  in  your  opinion  desirable  for  us,  the  white  race,  to  make  that 
experiment  with  the  Asiatic  race  by  importing  them  in  those  num- 
bers to  California? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  white  race  would  surfer  by 
it  for  a  very  long  time  to  come. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  improve  by  it  ? — A.  Materially  I  think  it 
would. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  materially.  We  are  getting  entirely  away  from 
that  subject. — A.  You  have  got  to  lay  a  basis  for  it.  Then  I  will  state 
that  1  do  not  think  they  would  ever  come  here  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
influence  our  civilization  in  the  slightest  degree. 

Q.  Suppose  they  all  come.  Let  us  make  a  hypothetical  case.  If  from 
internal  dissension,  foreign  invasion,  or  famine,  they  would  come  here 
in  inordinately  large  numbers,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  our  civiliza- 
tion then  1 — A.  Tell  me  in  the  case  of  Americans  who  are  living  in 
China,  and  have  been  living  there  for  a  number  of  years,  what  effect  the 
Chinese  civilization  has  had  upon  them,  and  I  will  answer  your  ques- 
tion. 

Q.  Would  that  be  a  fair  question  ?— A.  I  think  so,  because  your  ques- 
tion implies  they  would  come  in  sufficient  numbers.  If  Americans  in 
China  have  become  degenerated  and  gone  down  to  the  level  of  the 
Chinese  and  below  them,  then  the  Chinese  here  in  equal  numbers  or 
preponderating  our  race,  might  have  the  effect  of  destroying  our  civili- 
zation. 

Q.  Is  the  character  of  merchants  and  others  who  go  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trade,  a  fair  illustration  of  the  effect  upon  the  masses  in  the 
future  development  of  this  country  ?— A.  I  do  not  understand  that  the 
foreigners  in  China  are  confined  to  merchants. 

Q.  We  have  but  a  few  hundred  Americans  in  China  altogether  ?-— A. 
Take  Europeans  and  Americans,  what  we  call  the  civilized  nations,  and 
take  all  classes  that  go  there,  my  impression  is  that  they  do  not  deteri- 
orate. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  introducing  a  people 
who  do  not  assimilate  with  us,  and,  as  you  have  suggested,  probably 
would  act  upon  our  institutions  as  a  non-assimilating  and  heterogene- 
ous or  non-homogeneous  people  ? — A.  I  have  not  intended  to  say,  and  if 
I  have  been  understood  to  say  so  I  have  been  misunderstood,  that  I  do 
not  think  they  would  assimilate.  My  impression  is  that  if  you  would 
give  them  a  fair  chance  they  would  assimilate. 

Q.  By  intermarriage?— A.  I  do  not  think  intermarriage  necessary  for 
assimilation  for  political  purposes. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  assimilation  ?— A.  That  they  would  adopt 
our  manners,  habits,  and  customs,  and  become  republicans. 

Q.  Of  the  250,000  who  have  already  come  here  during  the  last  twen- 
ty-seven years,  do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  they  have  assimi- 
lated to  our  habits,  customs,  and  dress  ;  and  if  so,  how  many  ?— A.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  call  to  mind  any  instances  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  a  single  Chinaman  who  does  not  wear,  in  part  or 
whole,  his  Chinese  costume  and  the  Chinese  queue?— A.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any. 

47  C  I 
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Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  that  live  in  their  family  gelations  as  we  live  I 
in  our  family  relations  1 — A.  I  do  not  know  myself  personally,  for  1 1 
have  never  been  in  a  Chinese  house  in  my  life  ;  but  I  understand  there 
are  Chinese  families  in  this  State  who  do  live  as  other  people. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  polygamous  system  as  it  exists  in  China  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  are  first,  second,  and  third  wives,  the  first 
being  the  wife  of  honor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  an  instance,  within  the  scope  of  your  knowledge 
or  information,  where  a  Chinaman  has  brought  his  wife  of  honor  to  this, 
country'? — A.  I  have  already  stated  that  I  have  never  been  in  a  Chi-' 
nese  house  in  my  life,  an&  therefore  I  do  not  know.  I  have  understood 
that  Chinamen  are  living  here  with  their  wives.  Beyond  that  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  We  know  they  call  them  their  wives,  but  I  particularly  confine 
myself  to  the  question  of  the  wife  of  honor. — A.  Whether  it  is  their  wife 
of  honor  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  hear  of  them  attending  our  Christian  churches  ? — A.  I 
have  heard  of  that. 

Q.  What  church1? — A.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  Christian  church, 
I  have  seen  then  attending  the  Sunday-schools. 

Q.  I  mean  as  worshipers  at  our  Christian  churches. — A.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any. 

Q.  You  never  saw  any  of  them  % — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  one  single  individual  case  where  a  Chi- 
naman became  intelligent  upon  our  torm  and  structure  of  government? — 
A.  I  have  never  conversed  with  any  of  them  upon  the  subject.  My  im- 
pression is  that  they  generally  do  not  do  so.  There  may  be  individual 
exceptions,  but  I  do  not  know  them. 

Q.  You  recognize,  as  we  all  do,  that  there  are  some  exceptional,  intel- 
ligent, honorable,  high-minded  Chinese  % — A.  I  do ;  but  the  number  of 
intelligent  Chinese  compares  very  favorably  with  the  intelligence  of  al- 
most any  other  people  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  So  far  as  their  char- 
acter of  intelligence  goes,  their  reading  and  writing,  I  never  met  one 
who  could  not  read  and  write  their  own  language. 

Q.  Do  you  think  their  order  of  intelligence  is  as  high  as  the  German 
immigrant  to  this  State,  or  the  English  immigrant,  or  the  immigrant 
from  Scotland,  taking  the  general  run  of  them  ? — A.  It  is  difficult  to 
answer  that  question.  The  character  of  the  intelligence  of  those  people 
you  have  mentioned  and  the  character  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Chinese 
is  so  different,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  answer  the  question.  When 
I  speak  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Chinese,  I  mean  their  power  of,  I  was 
going  to  say,  thinking — their  natural  power  of  following  out  and  doing 
that  which  they  are  directed  to  do.  Their  general  intelligence  in  fol- 
lowing the  instructions  given  to  them  shows  that  they  are  able  to  think, 
as  well  as  that  they  are  able  to  work. 

Q.  As  mechanics,  are  they  inventive  as  compared  with  whites  ? — A. 
I  have  always  understood  that  the  Chinese  are  not  inventive. 

Q.  They  are  imitative,  I  understand  ? — A.  They  are  imitative  to  a 
great  degree,  but  they  are  not  inventive. 

Q.  Then  that  would  carry  out  the  idea  that  they  do  not  bring  so 
much  intellect  as  they  do  patient  industry  and  imitative  qualities  ? — A. 
It  does  not  exclude  intellect.  The  work  they  do  requires  in  many  in- 
stances intellect,  the  power  of  consecutive  thought  in  following  out  in- 
structions. 
Q.  What  business  are  they  engaged  in  in  this  country  that  would  in- 
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dicate  that? — A.  I  look  upon  tbeui  as  the  most  intelligent  gardeners 
that  we  have  in  the  country,  judging  from  what  I  see  of  their  cultiva 
tion  and  the  mode  in  which  that  cultivation  is  carried  on. 

Q.  That  might  result  from  their  long  habit  of  cultivating  the  soil. — 
A.  No  matter  what  it  results  from,  they  possess  the  intelligence  iu  those 
directions  in  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  act. 

Q.  It  does  not  require  very  much  intelligence  to  make  a  gardeu  ? — A. 
i  beg  your  pardon,  I  think  it  does. 

Q.  In  summing  up  the  whole  thing,  are  you  or  are  you  not  of  the 
opiuiou,  looking  to  the  ultimate  of  this  State,  its  normal  aspects  and  its 
political  privileges  as  well,  that  it  is  desirable  to  confine  Chinese  immi- 
gration within  legal  restrictions  ? — A.  At  the  present  time  I  do  not  see 
any  necessity  for  it. 

Q.  But  looking  to  the  future? — A.  That  would  depend  upon  whether 
they  come  in  such  overwhelming  numbers  as  you  have  alluded  to. 

Q.  If  they  were  coming  at  the  rate  they  came  when  this  agitation  for 
the  last  time  commeuced,  in  the  month  of  April,  I  think  it  was,  when 
about  0,000  of  them  arrived  in  a  month,  would  you  think  that  exces- 
sive f — A.  Not  if  they  could  find  employment,  and  I  think  they  could. 

Q.  Then  it  all  depends  upon  their  labor  ? — A.  It  all  depends  upon 
whether  we  can  employ  them  when  they  come  here,  and  employ  them 
to  their  own  advantage. 

Q.  Then  it  all  comes  back  to  the  material  question  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  you  are  considering,  and  only  that  ? — A.  You 
put  the  question  to  me  in  another  light  and  I  must  go  back  to  my  former 
view.  My  opiuion  is  that  if  you  would  treat  them  as  you  do  other  peo- 
ple coming  from  other  countries,  if  you  would  receive  them  with  open 
arms,  as  you  receive  others,  if  you  wTould  give  them  the  same  opportu- 
nities in  our  schools  and  in  every  other  way  that  you  give  others,  they 
will  assimilate  and  become  good  citizens. 

Q.  Would  you  have  us  do  that  I — A.  I  would  not  have  you  treat 
them  as  they  have  been  treated. 

Q.  Would  you  have  us  do  the  other  thing  ?— A.  Yes,  I  would. 

Q.  Y'ou  would  have  us  throw  open  our  public  schools  to  them  ? — A.  I 
have  not  said  that. 

Q.  And  welcome  them  to  our  coast  ? — A.  I  have  not  said  that. 

Q.  Y"ou  would  give  them  the  right  of  the  elective  franchise  ? — A.  I 
have  not  said  that.  My  impression  is  that  their  civilization  has  not 
advanced  far  enough  for  that,  but  I  would  give  them  schools  where 
they  could  be  educated. 

Q.  And  the  right  of  the  elective  franchise  ?— A.  At  present  I  have 
already  said  that  I  would  not  give  them  the  right  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise. If  they  proved,  as  iu  my  opiuiou  they  would  prove,  to  be  de- 
serving of  it,  I  would  give  it  to  them. 

Q.  Then  you  think  they  would  prove  deserving  of  it  and  that  ulti- 
mately they  would  have  it  :—  A.  That  is  my  opiuion. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  as  I  came  in  that  you  thought  if  we  re- 
ceived Chinese  immigrants  as  we  do  other  immigrants,  gave  them  the 
same  privileges  and  opportunities,  they  would  assimilate  with  our  peo- 
ple ?— A.  That  is  my  view  of  it,  giving  them  the  same  treatment.  I 
think  I  added  the  word  treatment  or  something  equivalent  to  it. 

Q.  What  is  your  observation  in  regard  to  their  intellectual  capacity  ! — 
A.  I  have  already  stated  that  the  extent  of  my  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  Chinamen  has  been  limited:  but  I  hove  a  very  favorable  idea 
of  their  powers. 
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Q.  State  whether,  in  your  judgment,  or  not,  there  is  a  conflict  between 
American  and  Chinese  labor  in  this  State  ?— A.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
in  some  branches  there  may  be  a  conflict.  Their  readiness  in  learning 
how  to  do  particular  things  is  very  great,  and  I  can  readily  imagine 
that  in  some  branches  of  business  they  may  come  in  conflict  with  white 
labor.  It  is  the  old  question  of  cheap  labor,  or  machinery  by  which 
labor  is  facilitated.  I  do  not  think  that  the  whites  suffer  a  great  deal 
in  the  end  by  that  character  of  competition  which  reduces  the  prices  of 
articles,  enabling  others  to  buy  them  cheaper  than  they  could  before, 
and  leaving  avenues  open  to  those  who  are  able  to  occupy  a  higher  posi- 
tion than  the  Chinaman  could  occupy. 

Q.  State  whether,  in  your  opinion,  there  is  a  plethora  of  labor  on  this 
coast. — A.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  labor  on  this  coast. 

Q.  You  think  more  is  wanted  instead  of  less? — A.  I  think  so.  I  am 
not  a  manufacturer,  nor  a  person  employing  a  great  deal  of  labor,  and  I 
merely  give  you  my  impression  without  being  able  to  state  the  facts  on 
which  a  positive  opinion  could  be  based. 

Q.  What  part  has  Chinese  labor  performed,  in  your  judgment,  in  the 
development  of  the  State  % — A.  A  very  large  part  indeed,  in  building 
railroads,  in  building  levees,  and  labor  of  that  kind,  which,  I  understand, 
it  is  difficult  to  procure  white  labor  to  perform. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  a  question  a  moment  ago, 
that  you  thought  there  was  no  necessity  at  this  time  for  any  restriction 
upon  this  immigration  ? — A.  That  is  my  impression, 

Q.  Is  there  a  strong  public  sentiment  here  against  Chinese  immigra- 
tion % — A.  I  think  the  majority  of  the  disinterested  intelligence  of  the 
State  is  against  any  restriction,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  discus- 
sions which  I  have  heard  and  witnessed,  and  from  the  observations 
which  I  have  made  through  the  country. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  cause  of  the  opposition  to  Chinese 
immigration  ;  you  know  there  is  such  an  opposition  1 — A.  There  is 
such  an  opposition,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  What  does  it  grow  out  of?  In  other  words,  I  desire  to  know 
whether  it  grows  out  of  the  actual  competition  of  labor,  or  whether  it 
grows  out  of  some  other  cause.  Our  purpose  is  to  get  at  the  facts  as 
nearly  as  we  can.— A.  I  think  it,  perhaps,  originates  in  an  unfounded 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  working-men,  that  they  are  to  be  cut  out  of 
their  employments.  I  think  that  apprehension  is  in  a  great  measure 
unfounded.  I  think  there  is  labor  for  all  who  earnestly  and  honestly 
desire  to  do  a  good  day's  work  in  the  State.  You  will  find  sometimes 
in  the  city  a  very  large  superabundance  of  unemployed  labor,  but  I  think, 
taking  the  whole  State  throughout,  there  is  not  that  superabundance, 
and  that  there  is  not  sufficient  labor  here  to  do  the  work  of  the  State  at 
present. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  grows  out  of  an  apprehension  among  a  great  part 
of  the  working-men  that  they  have  been  or  will  be  deprived  of  labor  or 
emolument  % — A.  I  think,  with  a  great  many  of  them,  the  feeling  is  sin- 
cere, but  I  believe  it  to  be  at  the  same  time  unfounded.  I  think,  also, 
political  agitation  has  arisen  out  of  this  question.  I  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  political  parties  in  this  respect.  I  think  each  has 
sought  to  gain  popularity  by  pandering  to  the  Chinese  question. 

Q.  You  think  that  advantage  has  been  sought  in  this  matter? — A.  I 
think  advantage  has  been  sought  to  be  taken  of  that  matter  by  both 
parties  in  the  belief  on  their  part,  as  I  should  judge,  that  the  feeling  is 
more  general,  more  universal,  and  more  pointed  against  the  Chinese 
than  I  think  it  to  be. 
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Q.  Is  that  opposition,  as  you  understand,  general  through  the  State, 
or  is  it  principally  in  this  city  ?— A.  I  think  it  is  principally  in  this  city. 
My  impression  is  that  when  you  get  out  of  the  city  you  find  a  good  deal 
less  of  it  than  you  do  here  J  and  particularly  in  the  farming  districts 
you  find  less  of  it. 

Q.  Would  you,  then,  say  that  this  feeling  is  principally  in  the  towus 
and  not  in  the  country  I — A.  res,  sir;  that  would  be  my  belief. 

Q.  And  chiefly  iu  this  city  ?— A.  Chiefly  here;  not  exclusively  here, 
but  chiefly  here. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  been  a  good  many  years  on  this  coast ! — A. 
Twenty-five  years;  twenty  years  in  this  State  and  five  years  iu  Oregon. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  Do  you  ever  hear  the  laboring-man  who  labors  for  daily  wages,  a 
hired  man,  express  himself  in  favor  of  the  Chinese  coming  here  without 
limiting  them  I — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have.  My  impression  is  that 
I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  hear  a  mechanic  express  himself  favorably  upon  tbat 
subject  ?— A.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  that  I  have. 

Q.  Do  you  work  a  good  many  men  ? — A.  !No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  in  this  State  employ  many  laborers  ?— A.  Xo. 

Q.  You  do  not  kuow  much  about  the  laboring  classes  ? — A.  I  have 
already  stated  that  very  fully,  and  given  the  full  extent  of  my  employ- 
ment iu  that  respect. 

Q.  If  you  were  a  laboring-man  would  you  rather  work  for  a  dollar  a 
day  than  for  two  dollars? — A.  Xo. 

Q.  You  would  rather  have  two  dollars  for  your  work  ?— -A.  I  would 
rather  have  two  dollars,  of  course. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  cheap  labor  has  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  labor- 
ing-classes?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  has. 

Q.  It  has  the  contrary  effect,  in  your  opinion  ?— A.  If  it  goes  below 
a  certain  point  sufficient  to  give  them  the  necessaries  of  life  it  may  have 
a  contrary  effect. 

Q.  Is  not  the  labor  that  is  best  paid  the  most  contented,  happy,  and 
prosperous? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  .'—A.  I  think  there  is  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  to  lower  the  price  of  labor  and  the  respectability 
of  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  the  community  ?— A.  Anything  in  this  coun- 
try which  tends  to  depreciate  either  the  standing  or  value  of  labor,  I 
think  would  be  injurious  beyond  a  certain  point. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  does  or  does  not  this  Chinese  immigration  tend 
to  degrade  and  lower  the  value  and  respectability  of  labor  ?— A.  I  have 
not  seen  it. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Does  it  tend  to  reduce  the  price  of  it  ?— A.  I  suppose  it  may  in 
some  instances.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  may  iu  some  instances,  but 
in  regard  to  the  broad  question  of  labor  and  the  immediate  effect  upon 
it  I  can  only  give  my  impressions.  I  have  not  myself  had  anything  to 
do  with  these  matters. 
By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  community  where  the  government  rests  upon 
the  will  of  the  people  every  two  or  four  years  would  be  better  if  the  peo- 
ple were  completely  homogeneous  than  heterogeneous? — A.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  Chinese  a  homogeneous  people  ?— A.  I  do  not 
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consider  that  we  have  had  any  fair  opportunity  of  judging  whether  they 
would  assimilate  with  our  people  or  not.  I  think  if  any  other  nationality 
had  come  here  and  been  treated  precisely  as  the  Chinese  have  been 
treated  by  the  authorities  and  the  people,  that  that  people  would  no 
more  assimilate  with  us  than  the  Chinese  do  to-day. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  for  us  to  intermarry  with 
the  Chinese,  as  one  of  our  distinguished  fellow-citizens  thinks,  Judge 
Heydenfeldt,  whom  we  all  know  %  He  thinks  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  the  country  if  our  poor  girls  should  marry  and  become  the  wives  of 
Chinamen.    Do  you  think  so  ? — A.  They  would  have  to  be  very  poor. 

Q.  Is  poverty  a  gauge  of  respectability  and  virtue  and  sensibility  % — 
A.  Not  always.  What  I  meant  by  saying  they  would  have  to  be  very 
poor  is,  they  would  have  to  be  down  below  where  they  were  able  to  learn 
respectable  trades.  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  for  whites  and  Chinese 
or  whites  and  Indians  to  amalgamate. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  State  of  California  to 
have  injected  into  our  population  a  class  of  people  who  cannot  com- 
mingle socially  and  politically  and  religiously  with  us  % — A.  I  do  not 
know  that  that  is  the  case  with  the  Chinese,  for  they  have  not  been 
fairly  treated. 

Q.  Would  it  be  the  case  with  the  negroes  % — A.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  whites  will  ever  assimilate  with  the  negroes  exactly,  not  to  the  ex- 
tent that  your  question  implies. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  either  to  the  negro  or  the 
white,  or  to  the  State,  the  body  politic,  that  they  should  do  so  ? — A. 
That  they  should  amalgamate? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Is  there  not  now,  in  fact,  ethnologically,  as  much  difference  be- 
tween the  Chinese  and  the  whites,  that  is,  you  and  me,  as  there  is  be- 
tween you  and  me  and  the  negro  ? — A.  My  impression  is  that  there  is 
not,  either  mentally  or  physically,  so  great  a  difference  between  whites 
and  Chinese  as  between  the  whites  and  the  negro. 

Q.  Does  not  the  negro  more  readily  assimilate  to  our  religion,  poli- 
tics, habits,  customs,  and  way  of  living  than  the  Chinese  1 — A.  We 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  judging.  If  you  bring  two  thousand  ne- 
groes from  Africa  and  place  them  here  under  the  same  condition  that 
the  Chinese  are  placed  here,  I  could  then  form  an  opinion  ;  but  the  ne- 
groes to  whom  you  allude  have  been  brught  up  among  us,  and  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  have  embodied  our  views  of  politics  and  religion. 

Q.  The  Chinese  are  civilizied ;  the  African  who  was  brought  here 
was  an  utter  barbarian.  Suppose  you  bring  a  negro  here  from  the  Bar- 
bary  States,  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  % — A.  I  do  not  think  he 
would  assimilate  so  readily  as  the  Chinese  would. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  Has  the  commingling  had  any  material  effect  upon  our  civiliza- 
tion in  any  way? — A.  I  cannot  see  it. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  results  of  commingling  ? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Any  children  % — A.  I  have  never  seen  any  one  on  the  streets  that 
I  supposed  to  be  the  production  of  such  commingling. 

Q.  You  see  a  good  many  Chinese  on  the  streets  % — A.  I  see  them  oc- 
casionally. 

Q.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  half-breeds  ? — A.  I  think  they  are  full- 
bloods. 

Q.  How  do  they  compare  with  other  children  as  to  intelligence  and 
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brightness  ? — A.  I  can  only  judge  by  looks.    They  seem  to  be  bright  lit- 
tle children. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  How  many  Chinese  had  we  here  in  18G0  I  If  you  cannot  state 
the  number  give  au  approximation  to  it. — A.  I  cannot  give  the  number. 
I  paid  no  attention  to  the  statistics. 

Mr.  Bee.  The  statistics  give  as  the  population  of  the  State  in  18G0, 
of  all  races,  379,994.  Other  figures  we  have  placed  the  Chinese  at 
about  75,000  at  that  time.  • 

The  Chairman.  Including  the  Chinese  ? 

Mr.  Bee.  Every  one. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  was  the  population  I — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  think  the 
general  impression  at  that  time  was  that  the  returns  of  the  population 
were  not  correct.    A  good  many  were  omitted. 

Senator  Sargent.  Whole  districts  were  not  taken. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  The  population  is  set  down  in  1870  at  500,2-47. — A.  I  think  it  was 
generally  considered  that  that  was  an  underestimate,  too. 

Q.  In  1875,  up  to  January  of  this  year,  the  population  reaches  797, 4S0. 
What  has  been  the  relative  increase  of  Chinese  from  18G0  to  this 
time,  in  your  opinion  ! — A.  I  should  think  more  correct  than  the  other, 
but  still  an  underestimate.  I  do  not  think  the  Chinese  increased  in 
greater  proportion  since  18G0,  taking  these  figures. 
By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  visit  what  we  call  the  Chinese  quarter  in  this  city  .— 
A.  1  never  have. 

Q.  Then,  in  fact,  you  know  very  little  about  the  Chiuese,  practically 
speaking  ? — A.  I  have  not  said  that  I  do. 

Q.  You  say  that,  practically  speaking,  you  know  very  little  about 
them"? — A.  I  have  already  said  that  my  personal  intercourse  with  the 
Chiuese  has  been  very  limited,  and  I  have  stated  the  extent  of  that 
limit. 

Q.  You  never  visited  the  Chinese  quarter  here  to  inspect  and  exam- 
ine for  yourself  as  to  their  character,  conduct,  aud  way  of  living  ? — A. 
I  have  not. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  n umber  of  Chinese  has  not 
materially  increased  since  18G0,  or  that  it  has  proportionately  in- 
creased ? — A.  I  think  the  proportionate  increase  of  Chinese  and  white 
men  since  1860  would  not  show  a  greater  ratio  of  Chinamen  than  white 
men. 

Q.  I  have  asked  several  witnesses  whether  the  ratio  of  iucrease  was 
greater  or  less. — A.  My  impression  is  that  it  is  not  greater  of  Chinese. 
By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  Since  1800  J— A.  Not  since  18G0. 

Edward  J.  Armstrong  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Question.  (Presenting  manuscript.)  Have  you  compared  this  copy  of 
the  report  of  the  joint  select  committee  relating  to  the  Chinese  popula- 
tion of  the  State  of  California,  dated  March  11,  1862,  with  the  original 
or  official  publication  ? — Answer.  1  have ;  I  compared  it  carefully. 
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Q.  It  is  contained  in  the  appendix  of  the  journals  of  the  senate  and 
assembly  of  thirteenth  session  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  present  in  evidence  the  report  of  the  joint  select  com- 
mittee of  the  legislature  of  this  State,  made  in  1862,  which  contains  a 
great  many  statistics. 

Mr.  Bee.  It  enters  fully  into  the  Chinese  question  at  that  time.  It  is 
the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

(See  Appendix  P.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Brooks.)  What  has  been  the  number  of  cases  in  the  dis- 
trict courts  of*this  city  up  to  the  present  time? — A.  Between  69,000  and 
70,000. 

Q.  How  many  are  there  in  the  fourth  district  court?— A."  Over  28,800. 
I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact  number. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  those  cases  to  see  how  many  of  them  were  cases 
brought  against  Chinese  to  enforce  the  performance  of  contracts  or  to 
recover  damages  for  their  breach? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  many  are  there  ? — A.  I  found  that  the  total  number  of  cases 
was  28,834. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  total  number  of  civil  cases  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  that  particular 
court,  the  fourth  district  court,  the  oldest  district  court,  I  believe,  in 
this  city,  I  find  there  were  twenty-nine  actions  in  which  the  Chinese 
were  defendants,  in  which  they  were  sued  for  breach  of  contract,  or  debt, 
or  on  promissory  notes ;  for  the  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage,  one ;  dam- 
ages for  assault,  one ;  and  for  malpractice  there  were  two.  I  will  state 
that  there  were  numerous  cases  for  ejectment  and  occupation  of  land, 
to  quiet  titles,  where  Chinese  names  appeared,  but  I  took  no  notice  of 
those  cases ;  I  only  took  notice  of  those  I  have  named ;  and  most  of  the 
cases  for  debt  were  after  sale  and  delivery. 

Q.  In  these  actions  of  ejectment  the  occupants  of  the  land  were  Chi- 
namen ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  many  of  those  occupants  Chinamen  ? — A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  I  speak  of  the  actual  fact  whether  Chinamen  occupied  the  land? — 
A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Anthony  W.  Easterby  affirmed  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  In  Napa. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Napa  ? — A.  Twenty  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  California? — A.  Twenty-seven 
years. 

Q.  What  business  did  you  follow  before  that  time  ?— A.  I  was  a  sailor. 

Q.  In  San  Francisco  what  did  you  follow  ? — A.  I  was  a  merchant. 

Q.  Have  you  been  pursuing  agricultural  interests  in  other  counties, 
and,  if  so,  where?— A.  In  Fresno. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  the  Fresno  Navigation  Company ;  and, 
if  so,  in  what  capacity  ? — A.  I  am  president  of  that  company. 

Q.  What  object  has  that  company  in  view? — A.  Irrigating  the  iand 
of  Fresno. 

Q.  Taking  water  from  King's  Biver? — A.  Taking  water  from  King's 
Biver. 

Q.  That  is  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  ?— A.  That  is  the  upper 
part  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  more  or  less  of  the  Chinese  population  of  this  State 
in  the  course  of  your  operations  ? — A.  I  have  seen  them  by  employ- 
ment. 
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Q.  Bare  you  been  in  the  habit  of  traveling  ma  A  about  the  >s' 

A.  I  have  traveled  a  great  deal. 

Q.  What  is  the  opinion  among  the  intelligent  people  of  the  State  in 
regard  to  the  question  agitating  the  community  here  about  Chinese  im- 
migration .' — A.  The  feeling  is  mixed.  Some  have  prejudices  against 
them,  and  some  think  that  they  fill  a  position  that  others  could  not  fill. 
For  instance,  in  digging  canals,  they  wade  in  water  wheu  the  whites 
would  not,  and  they  do  work  that  white  men  do  not  do,  and  in  fact 
could  not  do. 

Q.  Which  way  do  you  think  the  balance  of  opinion  lies  on  the  sub- 
ject of  restricting  or  not  restricting  the  immigration  of  Chinese  .' — A.  1 
am  not  competent  to  judge. 

Q.  From  your  observation  does  the  presence  of  Chinese  labor  heir 
diminish  the  employment  of  whites  or  lower  their  rate  of  wages  ? — A.  1 
think  not.  I  think  the  Chinese  do  that  which  would  not  be  done  if  they 
were  not  here.  For  instance,  in  the  interior  counties  they  fill  the  places 
of  servants,  cooks,  &c,  work  which  white  people  would  uot  do.  It  would 
be  impossible  t6  get  girls  to  go  out  into  those  interior  hot  counties  as 
cooks  or  servants. 

Q.  You  are  a  housekeeper?— A.  I  am. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  on  agricultural  operations  up  iu  Fresno  .'—A.  Ye*, 
sir. 

Q.  Your  family  was  at  Napa  :— A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  house  there  on  your  ranch  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  employ  white  girls  to  occupy  those  positions  I — A.  Xo  : 
it  would  be  impossible.  In  the  first  place  white  girls  would  uot  go 
among  a  crowd  of  men,  farm-laborers,  to  live  there  alone  unless  they 
were  married  and  with  their  husbands ;  then  the  climate  is  such  in  the 
interior  counties  that  it  is  ver^ severe  upon  them  iu  the  hot  season. 

By  Mr.  PlPER : 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  ? — A.  The  interior 
counties  ;  Napa,  for  instance. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  interior  of  the  State,  farms  separated  from  town-. 
would  white  girls  go  there  ?— A.  I  think  they  would  not.  I  have  never 
seen  them  there. 

Q.  What  is  the  opinion  of  farmers  on  this  question,  so  far  as  you  are 
acquainted  with  them  ! — A.  All  the  farmers  that  I  have  ever  spoken 
with  are  in  favor  of  having  Chinese  for  servants,  decidedly.  Iu  some 
cases  they  use  them  as  laborers  on  the  farm  for  doiug  light  work,  and 
where  horses  are  not  used.  The  Chinese  do  not  seem  to  understand 
the  use  of  horses  as  whites  do. 

Q.  What  is  the  case  at  harvest-time  ?  Is  there  enough  white  labor 
then  ?  Are  the  Chinese  employed  at  that  season  ? — A.  They  use  them  for 
receiving  the  wheat  into  the  header  wagons  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
white  labor.  For  instance,  sometimes  where  there  are  white  men  only 
employed,  if  one  or  two  knock  off,  it  stops  the  whole  gang.  The 
Chinese,  when  employed,  will  stay  as  long  as  you  keep  them. 

Q.  What  is  their  character  generally  as  laborers  ? — A.  They  are  faith- 
ful and  you  can  depend  upon  their  attending  to  their  work  without 
watching  them.  For  instance,  when  I  was  president  of  the  NapatValley 
Railroad  I  had  them  iu  the  section-gangs  keeping  up  the  roads,  without 
any  foreman.  When  you  set  them  upon  doiug  a  piece  of  work,  you  can 
depend  upon  its  being  done. 

Q.  How  are  they  then  in  regard  to  performing  their  contracts  gener- 
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ally  ? — a.  Wherever  I  have  employed  them,  they  have  faithfully  carried  I 
them  out. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  in  regard  to  their  honesty  ? — A.  I  have  never! 
found  a  dishonest  Chinaman. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  regard  to  their  temperance? — A.  I  have  never  seen  j 
one — in  fact  I  have  never  known  one — to  drink  liquor. 

Q.  How  in  regard  to  their  industry  ? — A.  They  are  very  industrious. 
They  work  continuously.  If  we  set  them  to  do  a  job  of  work,  they  will 
work  until  dinner-time  or  meal-time. 

Q.  Are  there  any  tramps  or  beggars  among  them?— A.  I  have  never) 
seen  any. 

Q.  i)o  you  know  whether  they  ever  chew  or  eat  opium  ? — A.  I  believe 
they  do. 

Q.  How  do  they  usually  use  it ;  do  they  usually  smoke  it  ? — A.  They 
usually  smoke  it. 

Q.  You  say  they  also  chew  it  ?— A.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  they 
smoke  it. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  they  eat  it  or  chew  it  ? — A.  I  <fc)  not  know  that 
they  chew  it. 

Q.  When  white  men  use  opium  they  generally  take  it  into  their 
mouths,  do  they  not  ? — A.  The  whites  use  it  both  ways. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  California  ? — A.  Twenty-seven  years. 

Q.  In  harvest-time  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient 
white  labor  to  save  the  harvest  1 — A.  There  is  sometimes,  because  all 
the  farmers  require  labor  at  the  same  time.  They  all  require  a  certain 
number  of  men  at  the  same  moment. 

Q.  Farmers  then  require  a  large  number  of  laborers  that  they  could  not 
employ  the  rest  of  the  year?— A.  Yes;  lhat  they  could  not  employ  the 
rest  of  the  year.  After  the  harvest  is  over,  there  is  no  more  use  for  the 
hands  until  the  rain  comes,  when  it  is  necessary  to  plow,  and  then  only 
a  much  smaller  amount  is  needed  than  during  the  harvest  season. 
By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  Does  Chinese  labor  partake  somewhat  of  the  character  of  servile 
labor  ? — A.  What  do  you  mean  by  servile  labor  ? 

Q.  I  will  put  the  question  in  another  way.  Is  there  that  individuality 
about  Chinese  labor  that  there  is  about  white  labor  ?— A.  I  think  that 
they  are  perfectly  independent  of  their  foreman.  In  hiring  these  men 
in  large  numbers  you  generally  employ  a  foreman  to  get  the  amount  of 
men  you  require;  and  I  have  noticed  that  sometimes  some  of  them  leave 
without  the  wish  of  the  foreman.  Therefore  I  suppose  they  are  inde- 
pendent. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  them  individually,  or  do  you  pay  the  foreman  ?— A.  I 
pav  the  foreman. 

Q.  You  hire  them  through  the  foreman  ?— A.  I  hire  them  through  the 
foreman. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  You  are  an  old  farmer,  railroad  contractor,  a  reclamation  and  canal 
maker,  and  employer  of  Chinese  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  never  been  a 
railroad  contractor,  however.    I  was  president  of  the  Napa  Kailroad. 

Q.  Then  you  are  speaking  of  Chinese  entirely  in  reference  to  the 
material  interests  of  the  country  ? — A.  Entirely. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  them  as  contributing  to  our  convenience  and 
comfort  as  laborers,  and  our  money-making  capacity  with  them,  and 
that  only  ? — A.  And  that  only. 
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Q.  Have  you  considered  the  matter  with  reference  to  the  political  and 
moral  aspect  of  the  case  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Samuel  H.  Dtvinelle  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  this  city? — Answer.  Twenty- 
seven  years,  nearly. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  judge  of  the  fifteenth  district  court  ? — A. 
Between  twelve  and  thirteen  years. 

Q.  What  are  the  counties  composing  that  district? — A.  San  Francisco 
and  Contra  Costa. 

Q.  Is  Contra  Costa  an  agricultural  county  I — A.  It  is. 

Q.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  views  of  the  people 
of  the  interior  on  this  question  which  is  agitating  us  ? — A.  I  have  to  a 
limited  extent ;  but  I  have  not  traveled  a  great  deal  over  the  State. 

Q.  Have  you  any  interest  in  this  question  at  all  ? — A.  Not  of  a  mone- 
tary character.     I  have  an  interest  in  the  question  as  a  citizen. 

Q.  Will  you  give  your  views  upon  the  question  to  the  commission  I — 
A.  What  question  particularly  ! 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  questions'^  you  prefer  it. — A.  I  want  to  know  what 
you  want. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Perhaps  the  chairman  would  prefer  to  direct  tbe  atten- 
tion of  the  witness  to  the  subjects  he  desires  light  upon. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  State  whether,  in  your  judgment  or  not,  Chinese  immigration 
should  be  restricted  or  prohibited. — A.  Under  some  circumstances  my 
opinion  is  it  should  be;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  believe  that  it  is 
necessary  at  present. 

Q.  You  think  that  under  some  circumstances  it  should  be  limited  ?— 
A.  Certainly,  if  we  should  have  a  surplus  of  population. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  necessity  at  this  time  ! — A.  I  think 
not.  There  may  be  a  necessity  in  the  future,  and  when  the  time  arrives 
it  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  immigration  of  all  kinds,  Chinese  as  well 
as  any  other. 

Q.  What  will  that  necessity  grow  out  of  ? — A.  The  extreme  influx 
of  population ;  too  much  for  the  resources  of  the  country. 

Q.  Have  yoa  seen  any  evidence  that  such  an  event  is  likely  to  occur  ? 
— A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Has  the  growth  of  the  Chinese  population  in  the  last  twenty  years 
exceeded  that  of  the  white  proportionally  ? — A.  I  have  not  examined 
statistics  to  ascertain  ;  but  I  should  think  not.  I  should  think  the  pro- 
portion was  much  smaller,  relatively.  I  think  it  is  much  less  in  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  influx. 

Q.  You  think  the  proportion  of  the  white  population  is  becoming 
greater  ? — A.  I  do.  My  impression  is  from  the  casual  reading  of  the 
newspapers — I  have  not  examined  the  statistics  closely — that  a  very 
great  many  of  the  Chinese  are  returning  to  China.  However,  I  have 
not  examined  the  matter  statistically. 

Q.  State  whether  there  is  a  conflict  between  Chinese  and  white  labor. 
— A.  Yes,  there  is  in  one  sense. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  that  conflict ;  what  does  it  spring  out 
of  ?— A.  I  think  it  is  the  high  price  of  white  labor,  particularly  in  regard 
to  domestics.  Then  I  think  there  are  business  adventures  that  parties 
will  not  embark  in  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  labor,  and  could  not 
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embark  in  without  Chinese  labor;  in  other  words,  cheap  labor,  whether 
it  be  Chinese  or  other. 

Q.  State  whether  the  employment  of  Chinese  labor  does  prevent  the 
employment  of  white  labor;  whether  it  is  injurious  to  white  labor  in 
the  main  ? — A.  As  an  individual  opinion,  I  should  say  not ;  but  I  never 
have  employed  Chinese,  and  have  no  practical  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Q.  State  whether  in  your  opinion  there  are  more  laborers  on  this 
coast  than  there  is  labor  to  perform ;  whether  there  is  a  plethora  of 
labor? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  employment  of  Chinese  labor  had  in  the  devel- 
opment and  progress  of  the  State  ? — A.  If  we  can  believe  the  newspa- 
pers five  or  six  years  ago,  it  has  been  very  beneficial.  It  was  under- 
stood that  the  railroad  across  the  continent  could  not  have  been  con- 
structed without  Chinese  labor.  It  is  understood,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  that  various  business  ventures  could  not  have  been  carried  on 
without  cheap  labor. 

Q.  Is  there  an  apprehension  prevailing  here  that  we  shall  have  too 
great  an  influx  of  Chinese  population  and  be  overrun  by  it  ? — A.  I 
think  there  is  among  some  classes,  but  I  think  among  the  thinking  por- 
tion of  the  people  there  is  not. 

Q.  You  think  among  the  more  intelligent  part  that  apprehension  does 
not  prevail  ? — A.  I  think  not.  I  have  heard  the  matter  discussed  a 
great  deal,  and  those  persons  in  whose  judgment  I  have  confidence  have 
universally,  almost,  impressed  me  with  the  opinion  that  there  was  not 
an  unnecessary  influx  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  apprehended. 

Q.  Is  there  a  strong  prejudice  among  the  people  of  this  State  against 
Chinese  immigration  ? — A.  I  think  there  is  among  the  laboring  classes. 
Outside  of  them  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  strong. 

Q.  It  prevails  among  the  laboring  classes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  that  prejudice  or  feeling  grow  out  of  an  apprehension  that 
the  Chinese  are  taking  their  work  from  them,  or  will  do  it  hereafter? — 
A.  I  think  it  does. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  opposition  is  confined  to  the  labor- 
ing classes  ? — A.  I  think  so  pretty  much,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes. 
I  find  that  farmers  in  the  interior  are  always  ready  to  employ  Chinese, 
and  in  many  instances  they  tell  me  that  they  prefer  them  to  white  labor. 
I  have  heard  some  of  them  say  they  could  not  move  their  crops  without 
the  assistance  of  the  Chinese ;  that  if  the  Chinese  were  driven  from  the 
country  our  crops  could  not  be  moved. 

Q.  Does  this  opposition  to  Chinese  prevail  equally  in  the  country  and 
in  the  city  % — A.  I  think  not,  for  the  reason  that  I  very  frequently  see 
Chinese  insulted  and  beaten  upon  the  streets,  and  in  the  interior  I  never 
see  it.  I  know  of  two  instances  of  homicide,  fresh  in  my  mind,  which 
were  committed  here  recklessly.  One  was  by  an  Italian  boy  some 
twenty  years  old  who  rushed  up  to  a  Chinaman  and  stuck  him  several 
times.  The  Chinaman  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  him.  He  finally  thrust 
the  knife  into  the  Chinaman's  breast  and  killed  him.  He  was  afters 
wards  tried  in  my  court  and  sent  to  the  State's  prison  for  twenty  years:, 
Another  was,  I  think,  an  American.  He  was  convicted  of  murder  in  the) 
second  degree  and  sent  to  the  State's  prison  for  life  for  attacking  a 
Chinaman  he  never  saw  before  in  the  world,  and  driving  a  knife  into 
his  heart.  But  in  my  visits  in  the  interior  I  never  see  the  Chinese,  in?- 
suited. 
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By  Mr. Brooks: 
Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  II.  K.  W.  Clarke  ? — A.  I  know  him  well. 
Q.  What  is  bis  position  as  a  lawyer  and  a  man  ? — A.  lie  stands  very 
high  as  a  gentleman  and  as  a  lawyer. 

By  Mr.  Bee: 
Q.  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  which  I  have  had  in 
my  possession  since  the  commission  has  been  in  session,  in  reference  to 
perjury.  It  is  an  extract  taken  from  the  Morning  Call,  and  occurs  in  the 
report  of  a  case  held,  I  think,  in  your  court  in  August,  1875.  It  is  not 
signed  by  any  one.  I  want  to  ask  you  as  to  its  authenticity,  and  by 
reading  it  over  you  can  judge.    I  will  read  it : 

Mr.  MUKPHY.  I  state,  as  representing  the  people  here  with  the  district  attorney,  that  th© 
testimony  on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  establish  the  main  facts,  will  be  the  testimony  of 
Chinese  witnesses.  I  also  state  that  this  is  a  surprise  to  me ;  that  Mr.  Flood  does  not  draw 
the  distinction  perhaps  as  the  law  would,  but  he  has  a  prejudice  against  the  Chinese  as  a 
race  ;  and  it  is  a  prejudice  of  the  most  vital  importance  when  a  man  says  he  would  not  be- 
lieve under  oath  ad  entire  race  unless  they  were  corroborated  by  another  and  distinct  race. 
It  is  a  prejudice  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  against  the  Chinese  while  they  are  here, 
but  against  the  due  administration  of  justice. 

1  Mr.  Quint.  Your  honor  has  heard  enough  of  Chinese  testimony  to  know  that  without 
3ome  corroborating  circumstances  or  testimony  you  feel  it  unsafe  to  render  a  judgment  upon 
such  testimony. 

The  Court,  (interrupting. )  I  feel  it  my  duty  as  a  man  to  state  that  I  have  never  had  occa- 
sion to  come  to  such  a  conclusion.  I  know  that  the  atmosphere  is  rank  with  perjury,  not  only 
pf  Chinamen,  but  of  all  classes;  but  I  do  not  know  as  there  is  any  reason  to  believe  there  is 
(my  more  perjury  among  the  Chinese  than  among  others.  God  knows  I  hope  not.  The 
question  now  is  only  as  to  whether  this  juror  is  to  be  excused. — (Morning  Call,  San  Fran- 
isco,  August  12,  1S75.) 

This  is  the  language  attributed  here  to  you : 

I  feel  it  my  duty^s  a  man  to  state  that  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  come  to  such  a  con- 
lusion.  I  know  the  atmosphere  is  rank  with  perjury,  not  only  of  Chinaman,  but  of  all 
lasses ;  but  I  do  not  know  as  there  is  any  reason  to  believe  there  is  any  more  perjury 
imong  the  Chinese  than  among  others.  God  knows  I  hope  not.  The  question  now  is  only 
vhether  this  jury  is  to  be  excused. 

Q.  That  is  my  language  with  one  exception.  "  Some  others"  should 
)e  there  instead  of  "  others."  1  said  that  there  was  no  reason  to  believe 
;here  is  any  more  perjury  among  the  Chinese  than  among  some  others. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  the  behavior  of  Chinese  witnesses  on  the  stand  ? — A.  They 
sompare  very  well,  I  think,  with  our  outside  land-witnesses  here.  E 
vonld  believe  a  Chinaman  as  soon  as  I  would  believe  most  of  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  outside  land-witnesses  ? " — A.  That  is 
ocal :  you,  perhaps,  do  not  understand  it.  They  have  witnesses  here 
vho  are  called  professional  witnesses.  If  you  buy  a  piece  of  land  where 
t  will  be  squatted  upon  to-night  so  that  you  have  got  to  commence  an 
yectment,  you  will  be  surprised  to  know  the  improvements  that  have 
>een  on  the  land  for  a  series  of  years  before  you  purchased  it,  although 
tou  may  have  passed  it  daily  for  years  and  not  noticed  them. 

Q.  That  hardly  answers  my  question.  What  is  the  general  character 
I  Chinese  testimony  for  reliability  ? — A.  Their  testimony  is  very  cou- 
licting.  I  think  they  do  not  stand  the  test  of  cross-examination  any 
>etter  than  any  other  witnesses. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 
Q.  Something  has  been  said  in  regard  to  newspapers  as  representing 
rablic  opinion  on  this  question.    I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  there 
s  a  difference  between  those  who  are  opposed  to  Chinese  immigration 
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and  those  who  are  in  favor  of  it  in  regard  to  aggressive  character. — A. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  the  question. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  Chinese 
carry  their  feelings  to  active  opposition  ? — A.  What  do  yon  refer  to  by 
active  opposition  ? 

Q,  I  mean  that  they  decline  to  deal  with  people  who  employ  China- 
men, and  make  an  enemy  of  every  one  who  opposes  their  views  in  that 
respect? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject.  The  only  informa- 
tion I  have  is  what  I  catch  from  the  newspapers.  I  have  seen  in  some 
of  the  newspapers  that  there  are  societies  here  that  pass  resolutions  not, 
to  patronize  persons  who  employ  Chinese. 

Q.  Is  there  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  in  favor  of 
Chinese  immigration  to  proscribe  those  who  differ  from  them  ? — A.  Not 
that  I  am  aware  of.    I  trust  not. 

Q.  If  a  newspaper  here  advocates  views  in  opposition  to  this  class 
of  people,  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  its  patronage  and  circulation  ? 
What  would  be  the  natural  result"?— A.  I  do  not  know,  except  judging 
from  the  past.  1  think  if  there  was  a  large  population  of  one  class  of 
people  and  the  newspapers  opposed  their  views,  they  would  naturally 
transfer  their  patronage  to  a  newspaper  that  favored  them. 

Q.  On  the  other  hand,  would  that  affect  the  patronage  of  the  other 
class  at  all  ?— A.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  tell  the  feelings  of  other 
individuals. 

Q.  You  cannot  state  whether  there  is  any  difference  between  these 
two  partisans  here  in  that  respect,  whether  one  is  proscribed  and  the 
other  is  not? — A.  I  can  only  speak  of  myself;  I  do  not  know  how  it  is 
with  others. 

Q.  Would  it  make  any  difference  with  you  whether  a  newspaper 
would  advocate  one  side  or  not  1 — A.  No,  sir;  I  read  all  sides. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  make  a  difference  to  those  other  classes? 
— A.  Yes,  I  should  think  if  our  morning  papers  here  would  come  out  and 
advocate  the  influx  of  Chinese,  very  likely  those  people  who  are  opposed 
to  the  Chinese  would  discontinue  the  paper. 

Q.  And  by  taking  the  other  view  they  lose  nothing'? — A.  I  do  not 
know  how  that  is.    I  say  I  only  give  my  individual  opinion. 

Q.  It  is  your  individual  opinion  that  we  want  to  get  at  ? — A.  I  only 
speak  for  myself.    I  do  not  know  how  far  other  people's  prejudices  run. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  :      ' 

Q.  Do  you  consider  this  matter  with  a  view  to  its  moral  and  political 
influences  upon  our  State  ? — A.  Somewhat. 

Q.  Do  you  express  yourself  as  in  favor  of  unrestricted  Chinese  immi- 
gration ? — A.  I  have  already  answered  that  question.  It  is  to  be  re- 
stricted when  it  becomes  injurious,  or  is  likely  to  become  injurious. 

Q.  Up  to  the  present  time  you  think  it  has  not  been  injurious? — A.  Ij 
think  not. 

Q.  You  think  that  there  has  not  been  any  inconvenience  from  it  ? — 
A.  I  have  felt  that  we  wanted  producers  and  consumers,  that  we 
wanted  population,  and  if  we  cannot  get  it  elsewhere  we  want  the  Chi- 
nese. 

Q.  What  is  its  effect  upon  the  laboring  classes  in  the  community  I 
Has  it  injured  them  and  driven  them  away  from  their  employment  ? — 
A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Then,  generally,  you  are  in  favor  of  Chinese  immigration  as  the  I. 
thing  now  stands  ? — A.  As  the  thing  now  stands  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.    If  I  am  correctly  informed  our  fruit  would  go  to  waste  un- 
less we  have  some  one  to  pluck  it,  and  our  crops  must  be  moved. 
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Q.  Iq  your  opinion,  Lave  the  Chinese  prevented  the  immigration  ol 

eastern  and  European  people  .'—A.  I  think  it  the  question  had  not  been 
agitated  by  the  newspapers  it  would  not  prevent  it. 

Q.  Which  do  you  think  would  be  the  better  class  of  labor  for  our  State, 
white  labor  or  Asiatic  labor  .'—A.  I  should  prefer  white  labor. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  Because  they  assimilate  more  to  our  ways,  our  cus- 
toms, and  our  religion. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  desirable  .'—A.  Altogether. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  could  obtain  white  labor,  you  would  prefer  it  ?— A.  1 
should. 

Q.  Your  views  then  are  restricted  by  the  opinion  that  we  cannot  ob- 
tain white  labor  from  the  East  ? — A.  Not  sufficient  at  prices  to  enable 
us  to  move  our  crops  and  gather  our  fruit. 

Q.  Then  you  are  in  favor,  as  a  rule,  of  cheap  labor? — A.  I  am  to 
some  extent,  where  we  must  have  labor  to  gather  our  crops.  If  we  can- 
not pay  the  prices  demanded  by  one  class  of  individuals,  we  must  em- 
ploy the  cheaper  class. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  for  what  purpose  do  these  Chinese  come  to  this  State  ? — 
A.  Adventurers,  I  suppose,  to  make  money. 

Q.  Do  they  come  with  the  intention  of  remaiuiug  and  becoming  citi- 
zens ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  do  our  eastern  people  come  : — A.  They  come  here  to  stay, 
j  as  a  general  thing,  or,  if  they  do  not  come  here  in  the  first  instance  to 
remain,  they  generally  return  here. 

Q.  They  geuerally  become  permanent  citizens,  a  fixed  people,  upon 
our  coast?— A.  When  I  say  that  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Chinese 
come  here  to  remain  or  not,  my  impression  is  that  they  do  not,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing. 

Q.  It  is  generally  understood  they  do  not  bring  their  families  with 
them,  and  that  only  adult  males  come,  and  they  return  ?— A.  That  is  my 
impression,  I  thiuk. 

Q.  If  it  requires  50,000  laborers  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  to  do  the 
ordinary  common  work  of  our  industries  and  mechanical  employments, 
which  do  you  think  are  most  desirable,  Chinese  at  a  low  price,  or  whites 
at  a  higher  figure  ?— A.  I  should  take  the  whites  at  a  little  higher 
figure,  of  course.  I  will  tell  you  that  personally  my  prejudice  against 
the  Chinese  is  very  stroug.  I  never  employ  them  at  all.  Therefore  I 
should  prefer  white  labor. 

Q.  You  have  undertaken  to  give  some  idea  of  what  popular  opiu- 
ion  is  in  this  State?— A.  I  said  to  the  limited  extent  of  my  own  ob- 
servation. 

Q.  As  between  numbers,  if  it  were  submitted  in  this  State,  we  will  say 
in  a  judicial  election,  how  would  it  be  ?  Suppose  a  man  to  be  running 
forjudge  who  would  avow  that  he  was  in  favor  of  Chinese  immigration, 
and  another  person  of  equal  competency  as  an  attorney,  and  of  equally 
good  moral  character,  opposed  it,  which  do  you  think  would  be  the  popu- 
lar position  to  take,  for  or  against  Chinese  immigration  ?— A.  If  I  were 
a  demagogue  I  should  take  the  popular  side,  against  the  Chinese. 

Q.  Then  you  think  the  popular  side  is  opposed  to  Chinese  immigra- 
tion ?— A.  I  think  that  the  majority  of  the  people  in  this  city  are  op- 
posed to  the  Chinese. 

Q.  How  do  you  think  it  is  in  reference  to  the  State  ?— A.  From  my 
observation  in  that  part  of  the  State  where  I  have  been,  I  think  they 
would  not  be  opposed  to  Chinese  immigration. 

Q.  Judging  from  a  proper  field  of  observation,  bearing  in  mind  the 
fact  that  both  our  State  conventions  and  most  of  the  county  conventions 
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of  both  parties  have  declared  against  Chinese  immigration? — A.  I  would 
not  want  to  take  that  as  a  standard.  I  know  how  easily  platforms  are 
made. 

Q.  They  are  generally  made  to  catch  the  popular  will  ? — A.  You  have 
more  experience  than  I  have  in  that  business. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  office  twelve  years  for  one  year  that  I  have? — A..  I 
Allow  me  to  explain.  If  I  have  said  anything  you  have  thought  was  in-  j 
tended  to  be  personal  or  offensive  to  you,  you  are  mistaken. 

Q.  Judging,  then,  from  the  fact  as  we  have  stated  it,  and  as  we|| 
know,  that  all  the  political  conventions  of  all  parties,  county,  State,  and  j 
municipal,  have  passed  resolutions  against  Chinese  immigration,  do  you  j 
think  that  it  indicates  the  popular  opinion  upon  the  subject  or  not? — A.  1 1 
should  think  it  did. 

Q.  It  rather  indicates  that  the  parties  are  looking  to  popular  favor 
by  bidding  against  the  Chinese,  does  it  not  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Taking  another  test  or  indication  of  the  popular  feeling,  do  you 
know  of  any  daily  press  that  favors  Chinese  immigration  ? — A.  No, 
sir ;  but  I  say  I  occasionally  see  a  communication  in  favor  of  it. 

Q.  I  speak  of  the  editorial  leanings,  the  opinions,  of  the  daily  press  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  The  daily  press  is  opposed  to  Chinese  immigration,  is  it  not  ? — A. 
Decidedly,  I  should  judge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  single  exception  of  any  paper  in  the  State  that  is 
not  opposed  to  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  an  exception  in  any  papers  that 
I  read. 

Q.  Then,  judging  from  that,  it  would  indicate  that  popular  opinion 
was  rather  opposed  to  it,  would  it  not  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  delegates  who  were  sent  to  the  national 
conventions  from  this  State,  both  republican  and  democratic,  were 
pledged  to  introduce  resolutions  to  oppose  Chinese  immigration  ? — A. 
My  impression  is  there  was  some  resolution  instructing  them  to  take 
action  in  regard  to  it. 

Q.  And  the  result  is  that  in  the  democratic  platform  there  was  a  reso- 
lution against  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  in  the  republican  platform  also. 

Q.  Would  not  that  rather  indicate  that  both  parties  are  opposed  to 
Chinese  immigration? — A.  If  you  take  that,  independent  of  other  con- 
siderations, I  think  it  would. 

Q.  Aside  from  yourself,  do  you  know  of  any  intelligent,  disinterested 
people  who  do  not  employ  Chinamen,  and  who  make  no  money  out  of 
them,  who  are  in  favor  of  unrestricted  Chinese  immigration  ?  That,  of 
course,  excludes  the  railroad  class,  those  engaged  in  the  reclamation  of 
lands,  the  farmer  who  employs  them,  the  mechanic  who  employs  them, 
and  everybody  who  makes  money  out  of  them.  Aside  from  those  peo- 
ple, what  is  your  opinion  of  the  disinterested  intelligent  popular  opinion 
of  the  State?— A.  I  do  not  know.  I  talk  with  gentlemen  who  express 
their  opinion  freely,  and  they  say  that  we  want  population  here,  and 
they  favor  Chinese  immigration  ;  but  whether  they  are  interested  or 
not,  I  do  not  know. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  If  this  question  were  submitted  to  the  people  of  this  State,  and 
divested  of  all  other  questions,  political  and  otherwise,  for  the  people  of 
this  State  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  Chinese  yes,  or  Chinese  no,  what, 
in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  result? — A.  I  have  no  data  upon  which 
to  form  an  opinion.  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  feeling  of  the  interior 
except  in  those  localities  where  my  duties  call  me. 
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Q.  In  those  localities  is  it  pronounced  on  either  side  to  any  degree  or 
majority  .' — A.  Iain  not  able  to  state.  I  have  heard  parties  say  the\ 
cannot  get  white  labor,  and  that  they  must  come  to  the  city  and  get 
Chinese. 

By  Mr.  Brooks: 

Q.  Mr.  Pixley  has  alluded  to  the  length  of  time  you  have  held  office. 
Please  state  by   which   party  yon  were  elected  to  office  the  last  term. 
Von  were  re-elected  at  the  last  term  ". — A.  Yes,  sir. 
I     Q.  By  what  party? — A.  I  think  I  was  on  all  the  tickets. 

Q.  The  election  was  unanimous,  was  it  not .' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  were  elected  by  both  parties  .' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Both  parties  put  you  on  their  ticket  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  A  question  was  asked  you  in  regard  to  anti-cooly  or  anti  Chinese 
organizations  here.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  have  passed  reso- 
lutions, or  by  their  by-laws  are  pledged,  not  to  patronize  in  any  business 
those  who  employ  Chinese  ? — A.  You  misapprehended  me.  I  said  that 
1  had  seen  iu  some  of  the  newspapers  that  there  were  societies  which 
had  passed  resolutions  to  that  effect ;  but  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  You  do  not  undertake  to  speak  from  any  personal  knowledge  or 
observation  % — A.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  belong  to  any  society  that  is  pro  or 
non. 

By  Senator  Sargent: 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  complaint  that  comes  principally  from  the  labor- 
ing men  is  to  be  disregarded  simply  for  that  reason? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
think  they  ought  to  be  heard. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  auswered  by  stating  that  they  do  not  belong  to 
the  class  of  lawyers  or  employers,  or  that  they  are  to  be  sneered  at  as 
jeing  ignorant  I — A.  I  should  think  not. 

Q.  If  there  is  a  serious  discontent  in  the  community,  is  it  not  the 

luty  of  statesmen  to  find  out  the  causes  of  complaint  even  if  it  comes 

rom  ignorant  classes  ? — A.  I  think  that  forms  the  duty  of  statesmen. 

I    Q.  Y'ou  think  it  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  they  are  of  the 

gnorant  classes? — A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  From  your  observation,  do  you  feel  like  stating  that  the  conscien- 
tious opposition  to  Chinamen  proceeds  entirely  from  ignorant  men  I — 
\.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  anything  of  the  kind,  or  make  a  remark  im- 
>lying  that. 

I   Q.  I  had  in  view  the  testimony  of  another  witness  and   I  was  merely 
Lestiug  the  line  of  your  thought  in  comparison  with  his. — A.  I  do  not 
know  the  gentleman  you  allude  to,  and  I  do  not  know  that  my  line  of 
bought  runs  parallel  with  his. 

[  Q.  In  that  particular,  do  you  think,  from  your  observation  in  the 
Community,  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  those  who  are  opposed  to  un- 
limited Chinese  immigration,  who' think  that  it  affects  our  moral  and 
religious  future,  are  invariably  as  a  rule  ignorant  men  ?— A.  No,  sir; 
I.  believe  I  have  not  used  the  word  "  ignorant  men  "  in  reference  to  any 
lass  of  people. 

Thomas  H.  Hyatt  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 
I   Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Answer,  I  reside  in  Solano  County. 
I   Q.  Iu  what  business  are  you  engaged  \ — A.  I  am  engaged  in  forming, 
omewhat. 

48  c  I 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business  1 — A.  Since 
was  a  boy,  I  believe ;.  since  I  can  recollect,  more  or  less  ;  not  all  th<  ] 
time,  of  course. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  China  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  f  What  were  you  doing  there  ! — A.  I  was  United 
States  consul. 

Q.  At  what  port  ?— A.  At  the  port  of  Amoy. 

Q.  During  what  years  % — A.  I  went  out  in  1853  and  returned  in  18611  i 
eight  years.    I  was  home  four  months  in  the  mean  time. 

Q.  How  long  did  your  intercourse  with  that  people  extend  % — A.  J  J 
would  say  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,. if  it  is  not  asking  too  much,!  j 
that  1  have  a  little  statement  here  which  was  published  in  April,  in  thq 
Bulletin,  in  relation  to  my  ideas  on  this  question.    It  may  bring  my  I 
views  before  you  so  that  you  may  all  understand  what  I  know  about  thej 
question  and  what  my  position  is. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Do  you  desire  to  submit  that  as  your  sworn  statement  % — A.  Yes,|  I 
sir;  it  would  save  going  a  roundabout  way  in  relation  to  matters.  Otjj 
course  the  article  may  seem  a  little  excited  in  its  tone.  It  was  writtenl 
during  those  exciting  times  in  April,  when  everything  here  seemed  run-l 
ning  wild,  it  seemed  to  me.  It  is  from  the  Dailv  Evening  Bulletin  ofl 
April  14,  1876 : 

The  Chinese  question  honestly,  philosophically,  commercially,  politically,  civilly,  impar-I 
ially,  and  independently  considered.    "Give  the  devil  his  due." — Old  Maxim. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  Did  you  supply  the  title  to  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  signed  my  name| 
to  it.    The  intention  of  the  article  was  to  carry  out  that  heading. 

Editor  Bulletin  :  You  people  of  San  Francisco  seem  all  to  have  gone  stark  mad  with  | 
Chinaphobia.     What  a  furore  you  have  got  into.     The  masses  run  wild,  and  the  coolest 
heads  have  become  so  affected  with  the  mama  that  they  seem  almost  to  have  lost  their  com- 
mon sense,  if  not  their  reason.     Let  us  stop  a  minute  and  look  the  matter  square  in  the  face, 
calmly,  coolly,  and  philosophically,  and  without  prejudice. 

Now,  gentle  reader,  do  not  fly  off  in  a  tangent  and  say  the  writer  hereof  must  be  interested 
personally  in  having  the  Chinese  come  to  California.  Nay,  he  is  not  interested  in  any  manner, 
either  financially,  politically,  or  religiously,  and  would  be  glad  if  there  had  never  a  Chinaman 
seen  California.  But  they  have  seen  California — they  are  here  by  the  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands — and  you,  ye  people  of  San  Francisco,  brought  them  here.  You  sent  your 
ships  and  your  agents  to  China  and  brought  them  here.  You  have  used  them,  are  using 
them,  and  will  continue  to  use  them  for  years  and  years  to  come,  no  matter  how  many  pub- 
lic meetings  you  get  up ;  how  many  speeches  you  make  to  buncombe  ;  how  many  political 
demagogues  may  mount  the  whirlwind  and  seek  to  guide  it  to  advance  their  political  ends ; 
how  many  honest,  good  men  may  mourn  over  this  Chinese  advent,  and  wish  them  all  in 
heaven  or  the  other  place.  Still,  they  are  here ;  they  will  stay  here,  and  more  will  come. 
You  say  you  do  not  want  them  here,  but  you  do.  You  pay  them  bigger  wages  than  any 
State  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  pays  to  the  white  men  ;  you  pay  to  the  Chinaman  and 
the  white  laborer  greater  wages  than  is  paid  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  your  own 
fault,  and  not  that  of  the  Chinese.  How  then  are  you  to  get  rid  of  them  ?  Are  you  going 
to  do  it  by  paying  them  such  extravagant  wages  ?  Are  you  going  to  do  it  by  revising  or 
abrogating  our  treaty  with  China,  and  prohibit  the  Chinese  from  entering  our  State  or  coun- 
try i  You  could  not  please  the  Chinese  government  better  than  to  do  this.  Yes,  I  speak 
understandingly.  I  have  resided  some  eight  years  in  China,  in  the  consular  service  of  my 
Government,  and  I  know  the  Chinese  authorities  do  not  want  a  single  one  of  their  people  to 
come  to  California,  nor  to  any  other  foreign  country  ;  nor  would  they  allow  it  if  they  could 
prevent  it.  They  would  be  but  too  happy  to  join  our  San  Francisco  patriots  and  abrogate 
all  such  conditions  or  treaty  stipulations,  and  the  treaties  themselves.  But  if  you  do  that, 
if  you  prevent  the  Chinese  coming  to  California  or  the  United  States,  you  must  prevent 
Americans  going  to  China.  It  is  a  poor  rule  that  won't  work  both  ways.  There  is  sup- 
posed to  be  something  like  reciprocity  in  all  treaties.  It  cannot  be  all  take  on  our  part  and 
no  give;  you  will  have  to  give  and  take  alike,  although  we  have  greatly  the  advantage  in 
the  present  treaty  with  China,  and  have  had  in  all  our  treaties  with  that  country- 
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AMERICAS   LAW   IN   <  KIN  A. 

As  an  instance  of  the  advantage  we  have  over  the  Chinese  in  onr  treaty  compact,  «> 
have  only  to  refer  to  tin-  fact  that  all  Americans,  whether  residents  or  transient  visitors  in 
China,  ure  under  American  law.  I  have  had  American  sailors  in  China  brought  before  me, 
as  United  States  consular  judge,  for  trial  on  charges  of  murdering  Chun's.'  subjects.  The 
Chinese  authorities  could  not  even  arrest  them  :  could  only  notify  the  consul  when  such  an 
event  occurred,  and  the  consul  dealt  with  the  accused  culprit  according  to  American  law. 
Lit  a  Chinaman  in  San  Francisco  or  California  do  such  a  thing,  and  if  he  is  not  nabbed 
and  lynched  by  the  American  mob  before  he  is  brought  before  tin-  American  court  of  jot 
he  is  then  and  there  tried  and  hanged,  just  like  any  American  transgressor.  Indeed,  I  found 
it  almost  impossible  to  get  Chinese,  in  China,  to  come  before  our  consular  court,  even  as 
witnesses  against  an  American. 

ARE   COOLIES   ALL   SHIPPED   AT    HnMJ-KONO  t 

To  read  the  speeches,  letters,  statements,  &c,  lately  made  in  San  Francisco  on  this  sub- 
ject, one  would  be  led  to  suppose  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Chinese  coolies  were  shipped  at  Hong- 
Kong,  a  British  colony,  and  in  British  vessels.  This  is  far  from  being  the  fact.  Daring  my 
official  residence  in  China,  from  1853  to  1861,  I  believe  that  uiue-tenths  of  the  Chinese 
coolies  were  shipped  at  Macao,  a  Portuguese  colony,  and  at  the  several  ports  along  the  Chined 
coast,  at  Swatow,  Amoy,  Foo-Chow,  &c,  as  far  as  Shanghai,  aud  very  few  were  shipped 
shipped  in  British  vessels — mostly  in  American,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  &c. 

HOW    THE    MANDARINS   CRUCIFY   THE   COOLY-BROKERS. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  the  Chinese  authorities  are  strongly  opposed  to  Chinese  emigra 
Lion  ;  so  much  so,  that  I  have  known  them  to  seize  the  cooly-brokers  and  nail  them  to  a 
cross  aud  let  them  there  remain,  beside  the  public  thoroughfare,  until  they  expired  in  the 
most  dreadful  agony,  as  may  well  be  supposed.  There  is  no  crime  that  they  punish  more 
rigorously,  or  look  upon  as  more  atrocious,  than  that  of  kiduapping  or  decoying  coolies  into 
foreign  ships  for  transportation  to  foreign  countries.  And  yet  this  cooly-transportation  busi- 
Dess  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  twenty  years,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Chinese 
officials  to  prevent  it.  And  I  repeat,  they  will  thank  you,  Mr.  American,  if  you  will  drive 
these  Chiuese  all  out  of  California  and  back  to  China. 

WHO  WANT  THE   CHINESE  AMONG  US? 

As  I  have  said,  I  don't ;  and  you,  people  of  San  Francisco,  say  you  don't.  But  what  say  the 
great  commercial  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  ?  California,  if  all  of  one  mind,  is 
only  one  among  forty  States  or  thereabouts.  Do  you  think  those  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine  oth  ?r 
States  are  going  to  stop  sending  s  tups  ar.d  merchants  to  China,  with  the  products  of  our  soil  and 
manufactories,  our  trade  aud  commerce,  and  stop  importing  teas  and  silks  from  China,  on  ac- 
count of  one  plucky  little  State,  however  important  she  may  think  herself,  and  be  in  reality  .' 
Try  it,  if  you  like  ;  I  shall  not  object,  for  I  can  raise  my  own  tea  in  California,  if  driven  to  it ; 
and  we  can  buy  Chinese  silks,  as  we  do  now,  to  a  great  extent,  in  France  and  England, 
after  they  have  been  worked  over  in  those  countries,  so  as  to  disguise  their  Chinese  origin. 
So,  personally,  I  have  no  objection  to  our  people  of  San  Francisco  biting  their  own  noses 
off,  if  they  will.  Let  them  stop  the  trade  between  China  and  San  Francisco,  if  they  wish  to. 
Let  them  stop  exporting  grain,  tlour,  cottou,  and  all  our  products  to  Chinn,  call  back  our  mer- 
chants from  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  drive  these  Mongols  back  to  their  flowery  kingdom. 
But,  first  of  all,  let  them  stop  paying  these  Chinese  laborers  such  high  wages  as  they  do. 
So  long  as  a  Chinaman  can  get  but  $2  a  month  for  his  labor  in  China,  and  board  himself  at 
that,  and  you  pay  him  8'30  to  $40  per  month  here,  you  may  be  sure  they  will  come,  if  they 
have  to  paddle  their  own  sampaus  or  their  crazy  old  junks  all  the  way  over  the  great 
ocean. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  hastily  thrown  out  these  suggestions  so  that  our  people  may  stop 
and  cool  off  a  little,  and  see  where  they  are  going  to  land,  before  they  start  off  too  violently 
in  this  Chiuese  crusade  against  the  "  Heathen  Chinee."  I  have  many  more  things  I  might 
say  on  this  subject,  but  this,  I  think,  will  do  for  the  present,  if  you  will  feel  disposed  to  ex- 
ercise your  prerogative  as  an  independent  journal  and  give  this  publicity.  A  cause  that 
will  not  bear  discussion  on  all  sides  must  have  something  lacking  about  it.  I  wish  you  to 
publish  these  suggestions,  whether  they  all  meet  your  views  or  not.  I  will  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  fathering  them,  aud  therefore  add  my  own  sign-manual,  so  that  you  may  be  relieved 
of  the  responsibility,  according  to  the  new  law  which  didn't  pass  at  the  last  session  ot  the 
legislature. 

Yours, 

T.  HART  HYATT. 
Eight  years   Cnilid  States  Consul  to  China. 
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By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  What  is  the  class  of  men  who  emigrate  from  China  to  California  ? 
— A.  I  think  they  are  usually  of  the  lower  class,  what  are  called  coolies.) 

Q.  What  business  do  they  follow  there  ? — A.  Many  of  them  are  from  I 
up  about  Canton  and  Amoy.     A  good  many  of  them  are  idle  and  a  goodj 
many  of  them  are  sons  of  farmers  from  the  adjoining  country.     Many 
of  them  come  away  from  there  to  better  their  condition.    Those  about! 
the  towns  are  generally  rather  a  rough,  hard,  loose  set,  but  if  you  go  i 
back  into  the  country  among  the  agricultural  population  of  China  youlj 
find  very  respectable,  reputable,  and  decent  Chinamen.    At  the  time  I 
]   was  residing  there  it  was  considered  that  there  were  eighty  thou- 
sand Chinamen  living  in  the  waters  of  Canton,  in  their  boats.    They  I 
were  born  there,  brought  up  there,  and  married  and  died  there  in  their 
boats,  and  only  taken  on  shore  to  be  buried.    Then  up  and  down  the 
coast  every  little  inlet  is  filled  with  what  are  called  Chinese  pirates. 
^        By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  In  your  written  statement  you  say  that  the  Chinese  immigration 
comes  from  other  ports  than  Hong-Kong — from  Amoy  and  other  ports 
along  the  coast? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  great  bulk  of  the  immigration  is 
from  those  ports  and  not  from  Hong-Kong. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  leave  there? — A.  In  1861. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time  was  it  the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  emi- 
gration was  from  other  ports  than  Hong-Kong  .? — A.  The  great  bulk  of 
Chinese  coolies  were  sent  not  to  California  so  much  as  to  Peru. 

Q.  I  am  asking  about  the  Chinese  immigration  to  the  United  States, 
not  in  regard  to  the  coolies  that  go  to  Havana. — A.  I  know  that  very 
many  were  taken  on  the  ships  that  were  sailing  from  Hong-Kong  to 
San  Francisco,  but  the  great  bulk  of  them  were  engaged  all  along  up 
the  coast,  and  these  vessels  would  go  up  and  take  them  on.  I  saw  the 
first  breaking- up  of  the  cooly  trade  between  Amoy  and  these  other 
countries  by  stopping  these  vessels  that  would  go  up  the  coast,  Ameri- 
can vessels,  too. 

Q.  I  am  asking  about  the  departures  from  Amoy  and  other  ports 
along  the  coast  direct  to  the  United  States. — A.  They  either  went 
directly  to  San  Francisco  or  to  other  ports.  They  did  not  go  to  Hong- 
Kong.  At  Swatow,  which  is  near  Amoy,  and  Amoy,  and  Fuhchau, 
and  Chinchau,  and  little  towns  along  up  the  coast,  there  were  cooly 
stations  where  the  ships  went  in.  They  collected  coolies  together,  and 
the  vessels  went  in  and  took  them  off;  sometimes  the  vessels  went  to 
Hong-Kong  and  sometimes  they  did  not,  but  they  had  everything  pre- 
pared, their  sailing-papers  made  out,  and  all,  before  they  left  these 
ports. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  They  only  sailed  from  Hong-Kong  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  as 
that  is  a  great  shipping-port,  the  same  as  Europeans  sail  from  Liver- 
pool?— A.  Yes;  I' suppose  so. 

Q.  They  did  not  go  there  necessarily,  but  simply  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience to  ship  from  that  port? — A.  No;  they  cannot  ship  them  from 
there  as  well.  From  Macao,  the  Portuguese  port,  a  great  many  are 
shipped  to  foreign  countries,  more  than  at  Hong-Kong. 

Q.  But  these  people  that  sail  from  Hong-Kong  come  from  the  inte- 
rior of  China  to  Hong-Kong  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  from  there  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  not  residents  of  Hong-Kong? — A.  No;  very  few  of 
them. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  .you  mean  to  say  that  these  persons  who  leave  An* 
directly  or  go  from  there  to  Hong- Kong,  and  finally  embark  at  Hong- 
Bang  .'—A.  Sometimes  a  vessel  goes  to  Hong-Kong  to  fill  np  tbe  cai  go 
or  something  of  that  sort,  but  those  who  go  as  cooolies  generally  go 
direct  from  Amoy.  I  shipped  several  vessels  that  have  gone  Odl  id 
that  way. 

Q.  To  the  United  States  ?— A.  To  the  United  States  or  the  South 
American  coast. 

Q.  We  are  talking  about  the  immigration  to  the  United  States;  do 
they  depart  from  Amoy  directly  to  the  United  States  without  touching 
anywhere  else  I — A.  There  was  not  so  much  trade  directly  from  Amoy 
to  California,  because  most  of  the  trade  from  China  went  out  from 
Shanghai,  iu  the  northern  part,  and  I  long  Kong,  in  the  southern  part, 
rather  than  through  the  intermediate  ports.  <  >f  course  t  hey  bad  teas  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing  that  were  shipped,  and  coolies,  but  they  did  not 
make  a  business  of  the  coolie-trade  to  California  so  much  as  to  tbe  other 
countries;  they  did  not  charter  the  vessels  exclusively  for  that  purpose. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Did  the  coolie-vessels  leave  Shanghai  for  California  ! — A.  Very 
few  vessels  came  to  Shanghai  for  coolies,  I  think. 

Q.  Still  some  did  ?— A.  Yes  ;  but  very  few. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  When  you  were  describing  the  character  of  the  people  who  cane- 
here  as  the  lowest  boat-people,  you  began  to  speak  also  of  a  class  of 
bates. — A.  The  great  body  of  those,  are  up  and  down  the  coast  of 
China  all  the  while.  They  live  there  and  make  a  business  of  it.  No 
matter  whether  a  vessel  is  American,  European,  or  Chinese,  if  it  \s 
Wrecked  the  pirates  pounce  upon  it.  They  harbor  around  the  island  of 
Formosa. 

Q.  They  live  as  thieves  ? — A.  Yes;  they  are  buccaneers. 

(,).  And  from  that  class  we  get  many  of  our  immigrants  .' — A.  A 
many  come  off   from  there.     They   think  they  can  better  their  condi- 
tion. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  immigration  of  this  class  of  people  to 
our  country,  looking  at  it  not  as  a  money-making  question,  but  as  a 
moral  and  political  question  involving  the  future  of  our  State  .' — A.  If 
it  had  any  moral  effect  at  all  I  think  it  would  be  very  bad. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  to  bring  them  here  does  have  a  moral  effect  I — 
A.  I  do  as  far  as  it  goes;  I  will  say  that  the  worst  race  and  the  worst 
type  of  Chinese  character  I  have  ever  seen  has  been  in  San  Francisco, 
Hong-Kong,  and  such  ports,  where  they  mingle  more  with  the  sailors 
and  the  lower  class  of  foreigners,  because  the  Chiuameu  who  come 
from  the  interior  are  different ;  they  are  a  more  respectable  class. 

Q.  Then  to  the  extent  that  that  class  emigrates  from  the  port  of 
Bong-Kong,  regarding  what  they  call  the  boat-people  and  the  pirates, 
it  would  be  a  very  undesirable  immigration  to  our  country  f — A.  I  think 
so.  I  think  it  is  an  immigration  we  could  do  without  very  well,  and 
that  we  would  be  better  without  them. 

Q.  And  iu  the  future  of  this  State  you  think  the  immigration  of  that 
class  of  people  had  better  be  discouraged  ? — A.  1  think  so. 

Q.  Would  you  regard  as  appropriate  any  proper  legislation  restricting 
them  lrom  coming  here  .' — A.  I  think  so.  If  we  must  have  that  pop 
ulatiou,  if  we  have  not  laborers  enough,  let  us  send  and  get  a  better 
class — those  rural  laborers  iu  the  interior. 
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Q.  Would  it  not  be  better  even  than  that  to  send  and  get  the  better 
class  of  people  from  New  England  and  our  Eastern  States  ? — A.  I  think 
so  ;  but  I  will  tell  you  my  experience  in  that  matter.  I  have  not  em- 
ployed Chinese  very  much  here  in  California  ;  almost  all  my  farming 
business  is  done  directly  or  indirectly  with  white  labor,  and  I  prefer  to 
do  it  in  that  way  ;  but  I  know  it  is  very  difficult  all  the  time  through 
the  busy  season,  either  in  the  sowing  season  or  the  harvesting  season, 
to  get  white  laborers  enough  to  do  our  work. 

Q.  Then  in  view  of  that  scarcity  of  labor,  do  you  not  think  it  would 
be  wise  in  us,  as  a  new  people,  to  make  a  larger  effort  to  bring  immi- 
gration from  the  East,  to  encourage  and  aid  that  immigration  to  come 
here,  than  it  would  to  bring  this  immigration  from  the  port  of  Hong- 
Kong  ? — A.  I  do.  If  we  can  get  better  conditions  of  people  from  the 
Eastern  States  or  from  Europe  I  would  prefer  them  to  these  boat-men. 

Q.  Then  would  you  favor  any  judicious  legislation  that  would  look  to 
the  encouragement  of  eastern  and  foreign  immigrants  instead  of  Chinese 
and  Asiaticimmigrauts?— A.  I  would.  I  was  going  to  observein  relation 
to  this  matter  that  I  remember  only  this  last  week  two  young  men  coming 
from  the  East  brought  letters  of  introduction  to  me.  They  wanted  employ- 
ment, and  they  brought  a  letter  of  introduction  from  a  friend  ra  San 
Francisco  to  me.  One  of  them  had  not  reached  San  Francisco  before  be- 
got employment,  and  the  other  the  next  day.  There  is  no  difficulty  of 
white  laborers  in  our  region  of  the  country  getting  employment ;  but 
there  have  been  times  when  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  other  than  this 
Chinese  help. 

Q.  We  have  a  large  commercial  city  here,  and  is  there  not  more  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  employment  here,  and  does  not  the  immigration  of 
Chinese  labor  affect  labor  more  unpleasantly  in  a  commercial  city  than 
it  does  in  the  country? — A.  I  think  so,  decidedly.  I  think  the  great 
trouble  is  in  San  Francisco. 

Q.  Then  while  Chinese  labor  would  be  very  embarrassing  to  laborers 
here,  it  would  be  less  so  in  the  country*? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  cleared  ships  from  Amoy  % — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  California — cooly-ships  ? — A.  Not  cooly-ships  directly,  because 
most  of  them  had  taken  on  cargo  and  some  went  to  other  ports  to  fill  up ; 
but  the  cooly-ship  business,  as  I  say,  was  mostly  by  American  vessels 
transacted  with  foreign  ports  in  South  America. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  knowledge  of  any  ship  leaving  any  port, 
Amoy  or  Hong-Kong,  bound  for  California  with  coolies  on  board  1 — A. 
One  ship  left  there  just  before  I  arrived,  theEobert  Bowne;  and  although 
not  more  than  three  days  out,  not  far  from  the  island  of  Amoy,  the 
coolies  rose  and  murdered  the  captain  and  other  officers  and  took 
possession  of  the  ship.  I  cannot  recollect  now  whether  the  ship  was 
bound  to  California  or  South  America.     It  was  an  American  ship. 

Q.  What  year  was  that?— A.  It  was  about  1852. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  liobert  Bowne  was  bound  for  Callao  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  remember  about  that;  but  it  was  an  American  ship. 

Q.  You  allude  to  the  flag  she  carried  % — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  it  was  ever  within  your  knowledge,  or  can 
be  found  in  the  custom-house,  whether  coolies  left  any  port  in  China  for 
any  port  of  the  United  States — a  vessel  with  one  cooly  or  five  hundred 
coolies'? — A.  Yes;  the  ship  I  came  over  in  in  1861  brought  five  hundred 
coolies  from  Hong-Kong  direct  to  San  Francisco. 
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Q.  How  do  you  kuow  they  were  coolies? — A.  Because  they  oame  as 
such. 

Q.  What  is  a  cooly  ? — A.  A  cooly  is  an  employed  laborer  who  lives  on 
his  labor. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  vast  difference  between  those  coming  to  California 
and  those  going  to  Peru? — A.  1  do  not  Bay  he  cornea  as  a  slave. 

Q.  Do  you  know  under  what  circumstances  they  ship  from  Macao  to 
Cuba?  Do  you  kuow  of  any  being  shipped  to  California  or  the  United 
Sta.es  under  similar  circumstances?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  were. 
I  As  I  was  going  to  observe,  the  contracts  and  obligations  are  different 
for  those  coming  to  California  than  those  going  to  the  Peruvian  islands. 
After  our  Government  took  the  question  up  and  directed  the  consols  to 
look  into  the  matter  and  see  that  the  system  was  not  carried  on  in  an 
unjust  manner,  1  stopped  a  vessel  that  came  into  Amoy,  loaded  up  her 
cariio,  aud  weut  8  or  10  miles  and  authored  there.  News  came  to  me 
that  she  was  filling  up  her  cargo  with  coolies. 

Q.  Where  did  she  clear  them  i — A.  She  was  going  direct  to  Havana. 
We  went  out,  called  the  vessel  in,  and  examined  into  the  matter.  We 
then  had  the  contract  read  over.  The  report  from  the  Chinese  author- 
ities to  us  was  that  these  men  had  been  kidnapped  and  taken  off  in  an 
American  vessel,  and  they  wanted  it  looked  into.  I  said  to  the  Chinese 
mandarins,  "  You  go  on  board  of  this  vessel  with  me,  and  every  man  on 
board  who  says  he  has  been  takeu  ou  without  his  wish  or  authority  I 
will  discharge,  and  every  man  who  wants  to  go  I  have  nothing  to  say 
about  it  if  you  have  not." 

Q.  Would  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  the  secretary  of  legation  at  Pekin, 
be  good  authority,  if  he  says  there  has  not  been  a  cooly  shipped  from 
China  to  the  Uuited  States  ? — A.  If  he  says  there  uever  have  been  any 
coolies  here,  he  is  uot  good  authority. 

Q.  Shipped  from  those  ports  here.  The  same  Irani  of  coolies  we  are 
talking  about  that  go  to  Peru  ? — A.  We  are  talking  about  coolies,  the 
lower  class  of  laborers,  not  necessarily  those  who  are  bouud  to  go  to 
Havana  or  Peru  for  eight  or  teu  years. 

Q.  They  are  a  distinct  class,  have  a  distinct  contract,  and  under  dis- 
tinct circumstances,  are  they  not? — A.  No;  the  lower  laboring  classes 
are  all  called  coolies.  Mr.  Williams  has  lived  at  Canton  aud  Pekin  a 
great  many  years. 

Q.  Then  you  class  these  laborers  on  canals,  farms,  aud  ditches  as 
coolies? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  coolies,  not  slaves  that  1  know  of. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  They  are  not  peons  ?— A.  Not  peons. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  in  the  case  of  the  Robert  Bowne,  after  they 
got  to  sea  the  coolies  found  that  they  were  going  to  be  taken  to  Peru 
and  uot  to  California  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  was  the  excuse. 

Q.  Did  the  ship  return  ? — A.  She  returned  back  to  Amoy,  aud  the 
papers  were  all  ou  record  there. 

Q.  Where  was  she  bound  to? — A.  I  forget  about  that;  but  the  mat- 
ter was  all  settled  up  before  I  left. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Robert  Bowne  cleared  for  Peru  ? — A.  I 
am  not  so  sure  but  that  she  did.  i  know  American  vessels  cleared  from 
Amoy  to  Peru. 

Q.Iu  the  investigation  out  there  was  it  not  proven  that  these  men 
were  kidnapped  aud  euticed  on  board  ou  the  plea  that  they  were  going 
to  the  gold-hills  of  California? — A.  I  do  not  remember  about  that,  but 
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these  men  on  this  vessel,  when  the  mandarins  had  turned  and  gone  of!  I 
the  ship,  said,  "Although  we  have  been  kidnapped,  and  all  that,  we 
would  rather  go  than  not." 

Q.  They  thought  they  were  coming  to  the  United  States0? — A.  No; 
they  knew  where  they  were  going. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  a  cooly  ? — A.  A  cooly  is  a  lower  class 
of  laborer  in  China. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  simply  a  common  laborer  ? — A.  Yes;  a  common  lower, 
class  of  laborers. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  he  is  a  slave  ? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  But  that  he  performs  the  lowest  kind  of  labor? — A.  Yes  ;  the  low- 
est classes  are  called  coolies,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  upper  class 
of  mechanics  or  farmers,  although  a  laborer  on  a  farm  may  be  called  a 
cooly. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  What  are  the  circumstances  under  which  coolies  are  taken  to 
Peru? — A.  They  were  taken  for  ten  years,  and  the  contract  appeared 
fair  enough  upon  the  face.  They  were  taken  at  a  settled  price ;  1  think 
at  $5  a  month  for  wages,  and  their  living  furnished. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  Chinese  being  brought  to  California  under 
such  contracts? — A.  I  do  not.  I  had  supposed,  however,  that  there 
were  a  great  many,  but  I  never  knew.  Of  course  it  was  only  such 
cases  as  this  that  we  had  anything  to  do  with.  We  cannot  go  and  ask 
a  man  to  show  us  his  charter. 

Q.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  the  effect  that  any  of  those  pirates  or 
river-thieves  have  immigrated  to  California  ?— A.  I  do  not  know  them 
personally,  but  I  know  that  that  is  the  same  class.  All  those  idle  labor- 
ers are  made  up  of  that  class  of  people. 

Q.  What  did  it  cost  in  those  days  to  get  here  ? — A.  ¥ot  a  very  great 
deal.  I  do  not  remember  now.  After  these  Chinese  got  in  the  habit  of 
coming  here  and  found  they  could  make  money,  there  was  a  disposition 
generally  to  come  here. 

Q.  Do  you  not  look  upon  what  you  mean  by  cooly,  what  we  have 
here  and  what  you  were  familiar  with  as  an  emigrant  from  China  to 
this  country  while  you  were  a  resident  there,  as  a  better  laboring  class 
than  those  forming  the  coolies  that  were  taken  to  Peru  and  Cuba  ? — A. 
I  know  them  to  be  of  the  same  class  as  a  general  thing.  There  were 
very  many  men  taken  to  Peru  quite  as  respectable  as  those  that  came 
here. 

Q.  Were  they  not  kidnapped  generally  for  cooly  service  in  Peru  ? — 
A.  I  was  observing  that  these  men  had  cooly  agents,  and  they  would 
go  into  the  country  and  make  arrangements  to  take  so  many  men  with 
such  a  contract,  and  get  them  to  sign  the  contract,  and  advance  them  a 
suit  of  clothing  and  some  money.  These  men  kept  watch,  I  think,  and 
took  them  aboard  of  those  vessels  where  they  were  to  rendezvous. 
They  kept  them  until  the  vessel  loaded  and  was  ready  to  sail.  After 
these  men  had  got  the  money  sometimes  they  would  complain  that  they 
had  been  forced  to  go.  So  far  as  we  knew  we  never  allowed  a  man  to 
be  taken  off  against  his  will ;  but  it  is  possible  some  of  these  men  may 
have  been  taken  off  in  that  way  direct  from  Macao. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  kidnapped  men  being  brought  to 
California  ?— A.  No. 
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By  Seuator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Ilave  you  any  knowledge  of  any  men  being  kidnapped  and  taken 
from  Macao  to  Peru  ? — A.  Only  from  common  report 

Q.  You  released  them  when  it  was  brought  to  your  notice  :'— A.  When 
[these  men  stated  before  myself  and  a  mandarin  that  they  had  been  taken 
gainst  their  will  we  discharged  them. 

Q.  Was  there  never  any  complaint  made  of  those  coming  toward 
California,  so  that  you  had  to  investigate  those  eases  .' — A.  As  1  said, 
there  was  not  buch  direct  communication  of  coolies  in  that  region  of 
country.  There  was  not  such  a  surplus  of  them  as  there  was  about 
Canton. 

Q.  How  did  the  coolies  who  came  to  California  get  the  money  to  pay 
;heir  passage  if  they  belonged  to  this  poor  and  worthless  class? — A. 
When  they  were  constructing  the  Panama  Railroad  they  sent  over 
agents.  Eastern  men,  I  think,  Boston  men,  interested  in  building  that 
road,  sent  over  agents.  I  found  some  of  them  when  1  was  there.  They 
were  sent  over  to  engage  Chinamen  to  come  on  and  do  that  work. 

Q.  And  these  agents  paid  their  passage.' — A.  Yes;  they  famished 
the  means  and  all  that.     They  furnished  the  coolies   there  with  means. 

Q.  Did  they  not  make  a  contract  with  these  coolies  that  they  were 
to  work  a  certain  number  of  years  to  pay  that  out  ? — A.  The  persons 
who  engaged  them  or  the  shippers  ? 

^.  Either. — A.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  they  carried  that  con- 
tract. I  simply  know  that  at  that  time  they  were  getting  men  for  that 
purpose  and  also  for  this  overland  railroad  here.  There  were  parties 
there  in  China  engaging  coolies  to  come  over  here  and  help  with  this 
work. 

Q.  They  took  men  who  had  not  means  to  pay  their  passage  .'—A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  must  have  been  an  agreement  that  that  money  was  to  come 
back  somehow,  with  interest,  was  there  not  ? — A.  I  will  tell  you  how 
they  manage  these  things.  Suppose  any  one  here  wants  t<>  send  to 
China  to  a  reliable  establishment  there.  They  say,  1  want  you  to  send 
me  over  fifty  Chinamen,  so  and  so,  or  such  and  such  Chinese,  and  I 
want  your  guarantee  that  they  will  carry  out  their  contract.  If  that 
house  makes  the  contract  they  will  carry  it  out,  and  they  wdl  advance 
the  money,  do  everything  they  agree  to  do,  and  send  them  over  here,  and 
bind  themselves  to  see  that  they  fulfill  their  coutract. 

Q.  Then  the  house  so  contracting  and  furnishing  the  Chinamen  must 
have  some  contract  with  the  Chinamen  themselves.' — A.  O,  yes; 
every  cooly  has  some  tie  that  binds  him  back  to  China,  and  he  does  not 
go  and  violate  that  contract,  because  in  China  they  take  a  brother,  or 
they  will  take  the  father,  or  any  of  the  family,  to  make  up  for  what  tin- 
other  man  may  refuse  to  do. 

Q.  As  security  ! — A.  If  a  man  steals  there  and  runs  away,  they  will 
take  the  next  of  kin  and  hold  the  man  in  imprisonment  uutil  it  brings 
back  the  thief;  and  so  with  the  contractor  here.  If  he  makes  a  contracc 
in  this  country,  they  hold  that  drawback  on  him  that  prevents  him 
violating  it,  except  it  is  in  a  very  extreme  case. 

Q.  Then  in  the  case  of  the  contract  being  thus  made  with  the  cooly 
for  his  labor,  and  he  being  brought  here,  they  will  take  as  security  some 
of  his  relatives'?" — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  how  do  they  enforce  that  security  against  the  relatives  .'—A. 
As  I  say,  in  that  country  they  take  them  for  auythiug;  they  can  im- 
prison the  next  of  kin  for  anything  else,  for  debt. 

Q.  They  will  take  this  relative,  then,  who  is  security  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Is  tli at  a  pretty  powerful  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  coolies  1 
—  A.  L  think  it  is.  I  think  very  much  less  thieving  and  all  crimes  are 
done  there  on  that  account. 

Q.  On  account  of  the  vicarious  feature  of  their  punishments?— A. 
Yes ;  because  their  parents  or  friends  are  held  for  their  good  behavior. 

Q.  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  sale  of  the  persons  who  are  security  % 
— A.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  there  is,  any  more  than  to  agree  that  they  will 
work  so  and  so  to  fulfill  the  contract. 

Q.  Suppose  they  give  as  security  a  brother  or  father,  can  they  en- 
force the  contract  against  that  security  except  by  imprisonment  as  a| 
plea  for  debt  ? — A.  By  imprisonment,  or  if  they  have  property  they  will 
take  it  and  embarrass  them. 

Q.  Your  observation  in  China  leads  you  to  know  whether  they  ever 
make  a  sale  of  human  beings  of  any  kind,  male  or  female  ? — A.  1  think 
they  do.  I  have  had  mothers  offer  me  their  girl  babies  tot  two  bitsj 
they  would  offer  to  sell  them  to  me. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  For  how  much  ? — A.  Two  bits — 25  cents.  Among  the  poorer 
class  they  do  not  regard  girls  as  worth  anything,  and  they  want  to  sell 
them  or  give  them  away,  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Tbese  persons  who  offered  them  were  in  extreme  misery? — A* 
They  were  poor.  I  do  not  think  they  were  absolutely  vicious.  I  do  not 
think  they  considered  it  a  crime.  They  thought  it  would  be  a  benefit 
to  the  child. 

Q.  What  did  the  mother  suppose  you  would  do  with  the  child  ? — Ajl 
She  supposed  I  would  take  good  care  of  it,  probably. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  their  being  sold  for  prostitution  ? — A.  You  can 
call  it  selling,  if  you  please.  This  is  the  way  it  works.  I  know  a  case 
right  in  my  neighborhood  in  Amoy.  There  was  an  Euglish  captain 
running  a  vessel  for  a  Chinaman  up  and  down  the  coast.  When  I  first 
went  there  I  had  to  take  what  kind  of  a  house  I  could  get,  a  merchant's 
house.  This  English  captain  had  a  Chinese  woman ;  he  bought  her. 
They  pay  twenty-five  or  thirty  dollars  for  them  ;  but  they  consider 
themselves  wives.  Eeally  I  do  not  think  they  have  the  idea  of  degra- 
dation that  prostitutes  have.  They  consider  themselves  the  wives  of 
these  men.  Sometimes  this  captain  would  take  her  aboard  his  ship  with 
him,  and  whenever  he  stepped  ashore  she  was  there.  I  know  he  tried  to 
transfer  her  to  some  one  else  when  he  went  away,  but  she  would  not  be 
transferred. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  their  sale  for  promiscuous  intercourse  ? — A.  There 
are  such  houses  kept. 

Q.  I  mean  the  sale  of  daughters  for  that  purpose  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
an  out-and-out  sale  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  You  said,  if  I  understood  your  written  statement,  that  the  Chinese 
government  were  opposed  to  the  emigration  of  their  people,  and  would 
like  to  have  it  stopped? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  you  will  recollect,  Mr.  Sar- 
gent, that  when  we  undertook  to  open  intercourse  with  China  how  they 
fought  against  it.  As  they  said  to  the  English  people,  "  You  come  here 
with  your  ships ;  you  bring  cannon  on  your  decks,  missionaries  in  your 
cabins,  and  opium  in  your  holds,  and  you  force  these  things  on  to 
China." 

Q.  Were  they  all  equally  objectionable? — A.  Yes;  they  looked 
upon  them  all  as  co-operative. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Chinese  government  at  the  present  time  desires 
that  its  people  shall  stay  at  home? — A.  I  think  they  do.  I  think  they 
are  very  much  opposed  to  their  people  going  away. 
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Q.  You  think  they  would  not  look  with  much  disfavor  on   legislation 

i  assist  in  that  object  .' — A.   I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  they  really  desire  to  exclude  all  foreigners  1 — A.  Ttaej  have 
.anted  thai,  but  I  think  it  baa  died  away  a  good  deal  1  think  they 
nd  it  very  profitable  tor  foreigners  to  lit-  in  their  ports,  and  the  battel 
lass  of  Chinese  merchants  encourage  it. 

Q.  Von  do  not  know  anything  about  the  Chinese  here  I — A.  Take  the 
tetter  type  of  the  Chinese  merchant.  He  is  an  elegant  man  and  ■ 
ourteous  man  ;  and  so  with  the  officials  there. 

By  Senator  S ARGENT: 

Q.  If  the  Chinese  government  is  opposed  to  the  emigration  of  their 
people  here  of  any  class,  and  would  not  look  with  disfavor  upon  leg- 
ation that  would  assist  in  that  object,  why  would  they  retaliate  againsl 
|is  by  refusing  commerce  with  us.' — A.  The  reason  they  do  not  want 
heir  people  to  come  here  is  they  do  not  want  anything  to  do  with  us  if 
hey  can  help  it. 

C>.  They  want  to  sell  tea  to  us  uow.  You  say  the  presence  of  for« 
Hguers  there  is  not  so  disagreeable  because  they  find  it  profitable  .' — A. 
Lucy  would  do  a  great  deal  of  their  trade  through  Singapore  and  other 
slamls  where  there  are  English  and  Americans,  it  the\  did  not  trade 
Erectly  with  us. 

Q.  Why  would  tuey  refuse  to  trade  with  us  .' — A.  1  do  not  know  that 
hey  would. 

Q.  1  understood  you  to  say  in  another  part  of  your  statement  thai  wc 
would  lose  this  trade? — A.  I  take  it  for  granted  if  we  stopped  trade 
with  them  they  would  stop  trade  with  us. 

Q,  1  am  not  speaking  of  stopping  trade  with  them,  but  restricting 
mmigration,  which,  you  say,  would  be  a  favorite  maneuver  with  them  ? 
—A.  1  do  not  know  what  the  arrangement  would  be,  but  that  is  the 
presumption  to  go  upon,  that  there  is  a  reciprocity  in  all  trades,  and  we 
uauuot  ask  what  we  do  not  give. 

John  Stuart  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  Uow  long  have  you  lived  in  this  Sta>te  I — Answer.  Siuce 
the  tthof  July,  ISG.j — over  eleven  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  \— A.  I  am  employed  in  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company. 

Q.   How  long  have  you  been  in  their  employ  I — A.  Since  1865. 

Q.  What  is  that  employment— A.  My  particular  part  of  it  is  the 
freight  business  of  the  line. 

Q.  You  are  the  head  of  that  department,  are  you  not?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  to  the  commission  what  your  experience  has  been  in  dealing 
with  the  Chinese  in  that  capacity,  and  how  urn  look  upon  them  for  in- 
tegrity and  honesty  in  dealing.  &C—  A.  I  do  not  think  that  they  can  be 
very  well  surpassed  tor  integrity  and  honesty  in  dealing.  In  the  nine 
years  that  I  have  been  dealing'  with  them  1  have  always  found  them 
very  collect,  very  honest,  •  cry  straightforward,  and  reliable.  In  many 
pases  1  should  prefer  to  do  business  with  them  thau  with  our  people.  I 
meau  shipping  business. 

By  Senator  Sargent: 
Q.  You  refer  to  the  merchant  class  ?— A.  I  am  referring  to  the  mer- 
chant class. 

Senator  Saegent.  We  admit  that.    There  never  will  be  any  contest 
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that  the  merchant  class  are  honorable.  Besides  that,  you  have  proved 
it  conclusively,  even  if  anybody  saw  fit  to  deny  it. 

Mr.  Bee.  I  want  to  show  that  this  class  which  is  so  honorable  sprung 
from  the  very  class  the  last  witness  spoke  of  as  coolies. 

The  Witness.  I  say  there  are  certain  Chinese  engaged  in  business 
here  very  extensively  who  can  scarcely  be  classed  among  the  higher 
merchant  class  of  the  Chinese,  and  I  have  found  them  equally  honor- 
able with  the  others.  They  are  very  intelligent ;  they  make  out  their 
papers,  and  once  shown  they  always  kuow  bow  to  do  it.  It  is  not  always 
so  with  Americans.  It  is  much  easier  to  deal  with  the  Chinese  than| 
with  the  Americans  of  the  same  class ;  that  is,  those  who  are  not  con- 
stantly in  the  habit  of  shipping. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  You  find  less  difficulty  in  collecting  your  freight-money  1 — A.  We 
have  no  difficulty  whetever  in  collecting  freight-money  from  them. 
When  money  is  due  from  a  Chinaman  he  has  it  right  on  the  nail. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  case  generally  with  the  white  shipper? — A.  I 
would  not  like  to  say  that  at  all,  but  I  have  no  trouble  whatever  with 
the  Chinamen. 

Q.  Since  you  have  been  in  that  position  has  the  trade  and  commerce 
between  China  and  this  country  increased  °! — A.  I  think  it  has. 

Q.  Is  it  increasing  to  any  certain  extent  at  the  present  time  ? — A.  It 
varies  in  a  great  measure  ;  some  years  it  is  greater  than  others,  but  for 
the  most  part,  on  the  whole,  it  is  increasing.  We  are  exporting  more 
largely  of  flour  year  after  year.  I  think  they  are  consuming  greater 
quantities  of  flour  and  potatoes,  fruits,  and  other  things,  than  formerly. 

Q.  We  are  shipping  dried  fruits,  I  believe? — A.  We  do  not  ship  dried 
fruits  to  any  great  extent,  but  principally  green  fruits — apples,  for  in- 
stance— and  large  quantities  of  potatoes.  Flour  is  the  principal  article, 
the  staple  article. 

Q.  What  is  their  condition  as  to  cleanliness  when  they  come  off  the 
ships  on  your  line  ? — A.  They  are  as  cleanly  as  any  other  nationality  1 
have  seen  come  off  an  American  ship  ;  rather  more  so  than  otherwise. 

Q.  Is  there  much  disease  among  them  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  very  little  in- 
deed.   There  are  very  few  cases  of  sickness  on  the  voyage. 

Q.  In  your  contact  with  Chinese  merchants  have  they  evinced  any 
disposition  to  return  to  China  these  prostitutes  and  prevent  their  coming 
here  H — A.  They  have  always  in  their  conversation  with  me  appeared 
to  be  opposed  to  the  coming  of  Chinese  prostitutes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  those  who  were  shipped  back  called  the  lepers  ? — A. 
I  did  not  see  them  ;  I  only  heard  of  them. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  you  can  think  of  that  you  would  like  to  state 
to  the  commission  bearing  on  this  question  % — A.  I  will  state,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  immigration  of  Chinese,  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  never  will 
assume  proportions  that  will  interfere  with  the  morality  of  the  State  to 
any  extent.  There  are  some  eighteen  provinces  in  China,  and  all  our 
immigration  comes  from  one  province  in  the  vicinity  of  Canton.  There 
is  scarcely  ever  a  case  of  the  immigration  of  Chinese  from  the  northern 
provinces. 

Q.  About  what  number  is  arriving  now  on  the  steamer  ? — A.  From 
one  to  two  hundred  a  steamer. 

Q.  How  many  are  returning  ? — A.  From  four  to  six  hundred  a  steamer. 
I  would  state  that  there  are  regular  seasons  for  them  to  arrive  and  to 
return.  In  the  early  portion  of  the  year,  from  March,  they  usually  come 
here  in  larger  numbers  until  May  or  July.    Commencing  with  August  un- 
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il  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  there  are  much  larger  uomb 

rom  here  than  coming. 

Q.  From  your  acquaintance  and  business  relations  with  this  mer- 
chant class,  do  you  think  they  area  distinct  class  who  come  here  1 — A. 

am  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  not  altogether  a  distinct  dais.  It  Lfl 
cry  much  as  with  ourselves. 

(v>.  They  build  themselves  up  t — A.  They  build  themselves  ap. 

Q.  These  coolies  that  you  heard  about  to-day,  in  your  opinion;  an-  tin 
nercantile    class    that    we    have!— A.   Many   of  them.     I    have  known 
some  who  came  over  here  as  laboring  men  who  are    now  doing  a  lfl 
msmess. 

Q.  IJow  does  their  character  stand  for  credit  I — A.  Very  good,  in- 
leed.  1  have  not  discovered  any  laxity  among  them.  I  will  sa\  in  ref- 
erence to  coolies  that,  as  I  understand  it,  the  term  COOly  lfl  applied  in 
[long-Kong  to  the  laborers  there.  They  have  no  borsee  in  Bong  Kong, 
ud  all  the  cargo  which  is  shipped,  ami  all  that  islanded,  is  carried  <>n 
boles  by  men.  They  do  not  use  horses.  The  island,  as  I  understand, 
ts  so  hilly  that  they  could  not  use  horses  to  advantage.  Even  pes 
<engers  are  carried  in  chairs  swung  over  the  shoulders  of  coolies,  and 
ill  the  merchandise  is  carried  by  men  in  that  way. 

Q.  Laborers  in  our  own  race  rise  to  be  merchants,  do  they  not  ? — A. 
Very  frequently. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
().  What  nationality  are  you? — A.  I  am  an  American  now. 
Q.  That  is  not  an  answer.     Where  were  you  born  .' — A.   I  was  born  in 
anada.     I  am  Scotch. 

Q.  What  is  your  employment.' — A.  I  am  clerk  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company. 

Eev.  Martin  C.  Briggs  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  What  is  your  profession? — Answer.  I  am  a  minister. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  reference  to 
this  Chinese  question  throughout  the  interior  of  the  State? — A.  Bo  far 
as  my  observation  has  extended,  there  are  but  two  classes  whose  opin- 
ions are  entirely  different.  To  give  a  specimen,  I  suppose  we  have  fed  ;if 
our  house  during  the  year  one  hundred  persons,  all  of  whom,  or  nearly  all, 
claimed  to  be  in  want  Of  employment,  and  declared  they  could  not 
(pet  employment  because  o\'  the  Chinese.  They  came  in  such  numbers 
that  I  took  pains  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  places  which  men  were 
heeded  to  fill  in  order  to  find  labor  for  them,  and  directed  a  considerable 
number  of  these  men  to  places  where  they  could  find  employment.  With 
three  exceptions.  I  found  either  that  they  could  not  do  the  labor  or  that 
they  did  not  want  the  labor  to  do,  but  wanted  their  food.  Then  we  have  a 
considerable  addition  to  this  class  of  a  better  grade  of  people.  1  refer 
more  especially  to. the  Irish  people  generally  in  our  community,  who 
seem  to  be  strongly  and  violently  opposed  to  the  Chinese  in  every  way. 
So  far  as  I  have  inquired,  and  my  inquiries  have  been  somewhat  exten- 
sive, for  I  have  felt  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  subject,  I  have  found 
that  people  who  have  some  permanent  interest,  persons  who  are  en- 
gaged in  labor  and  persons  who  wish  to  employ  Labor,  do  not  entertain 
the  same  feeling,  and  do  not  sympathize  with  that  view.  Very  gener- 
ally, though  not  universally,  1  have  found  such  persons  not  only  not  to 
wish  the  removal  of  the  Chinese,  but  they  judge  that  it  is  on  the  whole 
better  for  the  State  that  they  should  be  here.     I  have  taken  pains  also 
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to  inquire  with  regard  to  any  contingency  of  greater  numbers.  Of 
course,  I  found  generally  that  onr  people  would  prefer  white  labor  if 
they  could  get  persons  who  would  be  quiet,  industrious,  temperate,  and 
well-behaved.  They  employ  Chinese  because  they  are  more  docile  and 
pursue  their  work  more  steadily.  If  it  were  a  question  which  they 
should  employ  with  equal  facility  and  equal  skill,  I  judge  that  a  ma- 
jority of  them  would  employ  white  labor;  but  as  they  cannot  find  that 
labor,  as  the  labor-market  is  not  stocked  with  that  kind  of  labor,  they 
employ  Chinese. 

Q.  Your  acquaintance  is  quite  extensive  among  the  farming  class  ? — il 
A.  Considerably  so. 

Q.  What  is  the  prevailing  sentiment,  if  any,  on  this  question  among  ; 
that  class?     I  mean  a  small  farmer;  a  man  who  raises  a  fruit-orchard,  I 
or  a  small  farmer,  the  men  who  have  the  best  interests  of  this  State  in 
view. — A.  Very  generally,  1  judge  that  they  are  inclined  to  look  with  pa- 
tience, and  a  large  majority  of  them  with  favor,  upon  the  presence  of 
Chinese  here. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  at  the  present  time  to 
limit  the  immigration  of  these  people  in  view  of  the  numbers  which 
have  arrived  here  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  and  our  increase  of  popula- 
tion?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  at  the  present  time.  We  shall 
never  be  able  again  to  present  as  strong  inducements  as  we  have  pre- 
sented in  the  past,  and  the  numbers  have  not  grown  upon  us  in  such 
a  degree  as  to  excite  a  feeling  of  alarm  in  my  own  mind  or  in  the 
minds  of  a  large  majority. 

Q.  Then  in  the  future,  you  think  that  we  will  not  have  as  many  in- 
ducements for  the  Chinese  to  come  as  in  the  past  ? — A.  The  relative 
number  I  think  will  decrease.  Their  provincial  prejudices  are  strong. 
Most  of  the  Chinese  are  from  one  province,  and  they  are  very  jealous  of 
others,  so  as  to  make  it  uncomfortable  when  they  come  from  other  prov- 
inces. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  at  the  present  to  re- 
strict this  immigration  % — A.  No,  sir;  my  judgment  would  be  that  that 
question  should  be  left  to  the  future.  If  they  should  come  in  over- 
whelming numbers  it  is  a  question  which  could  be  settled  wisely  at  the 
time. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here  ? — A.  Twenty-six  years. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Where  do  you  reside  % — A.  Sacramento. 
Q.  What  is  your  profession  ? — A.  A  minister. 
Q.  In  what  church  % — A.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


San  Francisco,  November  16, 1876. 

William  W.  Hollister  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  What  is  your  occupation  *? — Answer.  I  am  a  farmer. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  California  ? — A.  Since  1852, 
twenty-four  years. 

Q.  In  what  portion  of  the  State  are  your  farming  operations  ? — A.  At 
present,  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Santa  Barbara. 

Q.  To  what  extent  are  your  farming  operations  % — A.  I  suppose  that 
I  would  be  called  a  large  land-holder;  perhaps  not  so  large  a  farmer. 
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I  own  a  good  deal  of  land  devoted  to  slice])  culture  and    the  growth   of 

wool. 

Q.  now  much  land  do  you  own  .'—A.  I  think  I  own  not  f;ir  from 
7.~M>00  acres. 

Q.  How  many  sheep  do  you  own  I — A.  I  should  say  about  60,000, 
move  or  less. 

j  Q.  The  commission  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  particularly 
into  the  effect  of  Chinese  labor  upon  the  several  interests  of  this  State 
and  upon  the  population  of  the  State.  I  Bnppose  it  would  be  desirable 
land  more  satisfactory  to  the  committee  for  you  to  make  your  own  .state- 
ment and  give  your  views   in    your    own  way.      If  you  choose   to  do  so 

without  being  questioned,  you  have  that  privilege — A.  So  far  as  I  am 

concerned  it  does  not  make  much  difference  to  me  how  I  give  such  testi- 
mony as  I  am  able  to  give.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  call  out  such 
information  as  you  want  by  questions.  1  think  1  am  ready  to  answer 
anything;  that  is,  I  can  give  my  views  as  I  entertain  them  upon  all  these 
subjects. 

Q.  We  would  prefer  to  have  your  views,  and  then  the  commission 
and  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  can  question  you  as  fchey  Bee  Git. 
Please  state  your  views  as  to  the  effect  that  Chinese  labor  has  had  upon 
the  interests  of  this  State,  its  material  interests,  and  otherwise. — A.  <  >f 
course,  the  question  becomes  one  of  labor.  The  Chinaman  occupies  a 
position  in  this  matter  simply  incidentally.  I  look  upon  the  whole, 
question  of  labor  as  involved  in  this  investigation.  I  can  see  it  in  no 
other  light.  Iu  other  words,  it  becomes  a  question  simply  whether  we 
have  enough  labor  or  not  iu  California.  My  own  conviction  is,  from  my 
experience  in  this  State  for  twenty  years,  that  we  never  have  had  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  reliable,  patient,  kindly  labor.  The  field  of  labor  is  so 
enormous  that  1  do  not  see  when  the  time  will  come  when  it  shall  be 
fully  tilled.  My  opinion  is  that  there  is  not  a  tithe  of  the  Laborers  in 
California  that  ought  to  be  here  now,  of  auy  and  all  nationalities.  With 
me  and  my  labor  it  does  not  matter  a  straw.  I  am  entirely  regardless 
of  the  color  or  complexion  of  the  man  who  does  my  work,  white  or 
black  or  parti-colored,  or  any  complexion,  simply  requiring  that  the 
man  shall  work  patiently  and  kindly.  1  ask  nothing  more  from  him. 
As  to  the  character  of  the  labor  of  the  country,  my  experience  in  this 
State  makes  me  put  Chinamen  entirely  ahead  of  all  others.  The  char- 
acter of  the  man  is  better.  His  willingness  to  perform  what  the  proprie- 
tor wants  done  is  beyond  question  better  than  that  of  any  other  man. 
1  can  remember  a  time,  forty  years  ago,  when  the  American,  that  is, 
the  laborer,  iu  the  country  was  a  kindly  working  man,  when  he  was  will- 
ing to  perform  his  labors  in  a  kindly,  submissive,  good  way  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  To-day  we  are  very  far  from  that  condition.  There 
is  no  such  man  in  the  State  of  California  that  1  know  of,  with  very  few 
exceptions.  Of  course,  there  are  some  good  Americana,  first-class,  for 
they  are  the  best  men  in  the  world  when  they  are  good  ;  but  there  is  do 
man  who  performs  the  labor  of  this  country  in  a  kindly  way  to  suit  and 
does  his  very  best  for  the  proprietor  like  the  Chinaman.  I  have  never 
seen  a  better  laborer  any  time  in  the  course  of  my  life.  The  quantity 
of  labor,  of  course,  is  utterly  insufficient  The  character  of  the  labor 
generally  in  California  is  very  bad  other  than  that  of  the  Chinamen. 
What  has  contributed  to  make  the  American  laborer  so  good  for  noth- 
ing? 1  mean  all  I  say  when  1  say  that,  for  he  is  literally  good  for  noth- 
ing. I  do  not  know.  "  Perhaps  labor-leagues  have  had  Bomethiog  to  do 
with  it.  Perhaps  the  general  disinclination  to  work  which  has  grown 
out  of  the  war  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.     At  any  rate,  the 
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fact  is  patent  that  the  American  to-day  has  made  up  his  mind  to  live  off 
his  wits  and  not  work.  I  do  not  see  how  the  industries  of  California  can 
be  possibly  carried  on  if  there  is  not  more  labor,  instead  of  less,  to  carry 
them  on.  J  cannot  see  how  I  can  myself  carry  on  my  work  as  a  farmer. 
I  know  more  about  my  business  than  I  do  about  any  other  man's  busi- 
ness, and,  as  a  farmer,  I  cannot  succeed  with  the  labor  I  have  to-day, 
even  including  the  best  of  Chinamen,  with  the  most  I  can  get  out  of 
them,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  price  of  labor  is  nearly  double  what 
any  employment  of  labor  on  a  farm  will  justify.  To-day  the  price  of 
labor  in  California  precludes  the  possibility  of  success  in  any  work. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  :  I 

Q.  What  would  be  the  result  if  you  did  not  succeed  I — A.  I  suppose 

the  result  would  be  precisely  as  in  all  countries  where  business  fails;  we 

'  would  become  a  set  of  bummers.     If  labor  is  not  performed  I  think  the 

country  is  gone  up,  and  is  not  worth  living  in.    You  would  not  live 

in  it. 

Q.  If  we  had  a  number  of  men  with  75,000  acres  of  land  and  they  did  not 
succeed,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing. — A.  I  have  worked  for  fifty 
years  like  a  slave.  I  have  done  as  much  work  as  any  Chinaman.  I 
came  before  the  commission  with  my  hands  dusty  from  putting  up 
sweet-potatoes.  It  was  that  which  made  me  declare  to  you  that  I  did 
not  know  whether  I  could  possibly  get  here  or  not.  I  am  a  working- 
man.  If  I  have  any  sympathies  at  all  it  is  with  the  workingmen  of  the 
country.  If  the  California  laborer  or  farmer  has  a  friend  in  this  State, 
that  friend  is  myself.  Tweuty-five  years  of  my  history  will  prove  it,  if 
you  will  simply  go  over  that  history  and  see  what  it  has  been. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  the  business  you  carry  on ;  what  kind  of  farming  % — A. 
For  the  most  of  these  years  I  have  been  a  grazier;  I  have  raised  sheep. 
I  started  very  early  in  the  opening  of  California  in  sheep-husbandry. 
At  that  time,  farmer  as  I  was,  with  all  my  tastes  and  education  leading 
me  to  the  farm,  knowing  that  farming  was  an  impossibility  for  me,  I 
took  to  grazing  because  I  could  see  in  the  future,  as  I  thought,  some- 
thing in  that  occupation  that  would  make  me  a  living  or  more.  I  fol- 
lowed grazing  up  to  within  the  last  ten  years  all  the  time,  though,  lean- 
ing to  my  first  love,  I  have  been  farming  some,  experimenting,  working 
up  the  soil  of  the  country,  proving  its  capabilities,  &c.  Latterly,  I  have 
been  farming  more  extensively  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Q.  What  do  you  produce  on  your  farm  % — A.  The  ordinary  farming 
crops  of  the  country.  I  raise  wheat,  barley,  corn,  potatoes.  I  have 
planted  experimentally  many  fruit-trees  of  all  descriptions.  I  have  fine 
orchards  of  almonds,  of  walnuts,  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  limes.  I  am 
experimenting  a  good  deal  in  every  direction  at  very  great  cost,  and  at 
a  loss.  I  find  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  carry  on  my  farming  with 
the  cheapest  labor  I  can  get.  With  the  minimum  paid  for  farming- 
work,  say  $25  a  month  and  board,  I  find  that  it  is  impossible  to  live. 
I  pay  out  five  dollars  for  every  four  I  get,  and  have  done  it  for  ten  years 
so  far  as  farming  is  concerned  ;  and  yet  I  claim  to  be  a  good  farmer.  It 
is  not  my  fault,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  soil,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
climate,  but  it  is  tbe  fault  of  the  price  of  labor.  My  own  conviction  is, 
from  what  I  know  and  have  seen,  from  my  own  experiments  and  what 
I  have  seen  of  my  neighbors,  that  there  is  not  a  farm  in  the  State  sci- 
entifically handled,  handled  well,  with  a  view  to  the  perpetuity  of  the 
soil,  with  a  view  to  its  permanency,  without  exhaustion,  restoring  as  we 
takeaway,  that  will  survive  at  $25  a  mouth  for  labor.    A  farmer  cannot 
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■rviveonthe  pay  men  I  of  a  minimum  of  $25  a  month  ami  board.  The 
;n  m  will  not  pay  the  labor.  Any  one  can  see  that  if  yon  paj  a  man  $25 
.  mouth  it  is  $300  a  year,  and  board,  and  incidental  losses  of  time  and 
q  on  will  go  to  make  up  Mm-  w  hole  amount  :it  about  $500  q  year.  Every 
iO  acres  baa  to  t  urn  out  $500  in  gold  to  pay  the  help  before  the  farmer 
■ts  one  dollar.     No  farmer  in  the  State  can  farm  at  that  rate. 

\)\  Mr.  Brooks  : 
Q.  What  effect  has  the  course  of  agricnltnre  which  we  pnrsne  hers 
Sod  the  productiveness  of  oar  land  I — A.  It  is  very  apparent  that  we 
itv  simph  leaving  a  desert  behind  as.  That  is  the  history  of  California 
farming.  We  an-  taking  every  pound  of  bread  ont  of  t  In-  soil  and  send- 
pg  it  to  Europe,     rbere  are  oulj  so  many  pounds  of  bread  in  an  acre  of 

ami.  and  when   you   take   it   out    there  is    no    more;    yon    have    got     to 

■tore  the  elements.    That  requires  labor  and  an  expenditure  of  money. 

to-day,  it  is  a  simple  drain  all  t  he  t  line.      It  is  a  draught  upon  the  bank  to 

my  this  exorbitant  labor.    The  farmer  will  nol  stand  it,  ami  no  man  in 

he  world  can  stand  it.  I  have  seen  myself  twenty  Drops  Ot  wheat  taken 
K  and  that  is  a  fact  without  a  parallel  anywhere  else  on  the  face  oi 
he  earth,  I  think.  Yet  that  land  is  all  going.  I  have  Been  heir,  almost. 
n  Bight  Of  this  town,  eighty  bushels  of  wheat  produced  to  the  a. 
lave  seen  the  same  land  years  afterward  when  yon  COOld  run  a  dog 
Rough  if  without  Btriking  a  stalk.  That  is  poverty;  that  is  failure; 
lud  when  your  sod  is  bankrupt  your  farming  is  bankrupt ;  and  when 
four  farming  is  bankrupt  commerce  is  gone. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  You  state  that  these  lands  are  being  exhausted  here  1 — A.  Very 
"apidly,  indeed.    Some  lands  will  bear  but  few  crops.    Take  the  great 

San  Joaquin  Plains,  and  my  opinion  of  them.  BS  a  farmer,  is  that  they 
.vill  not  stand  many  crops.     Your  fertile  lands  of  hecoast  counties  will 

stand  more  drain  than  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  an\  w  here ;  but  they  are 
Mug,  and  they  eauuot  help  but  go.  There  is  no  restoration.  There  is 
lot  a  deposit  of  cue  dollar  in  bank,  whereas  we  are  taking  out,  all  the 
lime. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Are  any  of  these  lauds  so  exhausted  now  that  they  will  not  pro- 
luce  a  crop  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  cultivation  I — A.  Very  many  of 
■em,  in  my  opinion,  certainly.  I  do  not  go  around  very  much  ;  but  I 
have  my  eyes  open  when  I  do.  1  know  very  many  lands  in  California, 
pee  very  fertile,  which  today  will  not  bear  a  good  crop  at  all. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  Bay  there  is  not  an  excess  of  Chines.-  popula- 
tion in  the  State  now  ! — A.  There  is  not  halt  enough,  and  the  producer 
here  will  pay  twice  what  they  are  worth.  The  fault  is  that  we  have  to  pay 
rill  labor  so  high  that  every  proprietor  is  bound  to  go  to  the  wall,  unless 
lie  is  simply  iutermediate,  living  in  town  and  getting  his  commissions, 
so  that  it  does  not  matter.  He  has  a  farm,  hut  whether  the  farmer 
lives  or  dies  he  survives  and  has  a  hope  until  his  commissions  are 
entirely  gone.  If  there  is  no  farming  there  is  no  commerce  ami  no  com- 
missions.    The  farmer  is  at  the  bottom  of  everything. 

Q.  Would  it  be  wise,  in  your  opinion,  to  put  a  stop  to  Chinese  immi- 
gration I — A.  2sTo,  sir;  I  would  open  the  door  and  let  everybody  come 
who  wants  to  come.  When  the  price  drops  down,  when  farming  be- 
comes possible  in  California  and  you  stop  the  demand,  the  supply  will 
fail  to  come.  The  thing  must  regulate  itself  like  all  other  laws.  The 
only  inducement  for  the  Chinamau  to  come  here  to-day  is  the  great 
49  C  I 
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wages  paid.  We  are  under  the  necessity  to  hire  him  or  do  nothing 
We  cannot  do  nothing.  I  do  all  I  can,  but  we  cannot  do  much.  Ifyo 
throw  back  the  agriculture  of  California  upon  those  who  do  their  ow 
work,  you  cannot  bread  this  State.  I  think  it  would  be  better  not  t 
send  out  a  bushel  of  grain. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  farmers  throughou 
the  State  do  their  own  work  ? — A.  It  is  the  commonest  thing  in  the  worl 
wherever  I  have  been. 

Q.  Is  it  not  another  fact  that  our  savings-banks  have  larger  deposit 
and  more  of  them  from  the  laboring  class  than  any  other  State  in  th 
Union  1— -A.  I  suppose  that  is  chiefly  in  cities  ;  but  very  few  of  those 
the  country  save  anything  at  all.  It  generally  goes  down  their  throat 
in  whisky. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Is  that  the  case  with  the  Chinese  % — A.  I  never  saw  a  drunke 
Chinaman  in  my  life. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Are  there  not  savings-banks  all  over  the  State  in  all  the  littl 
cities  ?— A.  There  is  not  one  in  the  town  where  1  live.  It  would  be  ver, 
poorly  patronized  if  there  was  one  there. 

Q.  How  large  is  the  town? — A.  It  has  a  population  of  about  si 
thousand. 

Q.  Is  it  an  American  population  or  Spanish  % — A.  Mostly  American 
I  believe,  if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  there  are  about  four  huL 
dred  Chinese  in  the  entire  county. 

Q.  Are  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  universally  so  much  addicted  t 
whisky  that  what  they  make  goes  down  their  throats  ? — A.  I  think  i 
is  true  of  all  that  community. 

Q.  Do  you  observe  in  that  town  that  the  great  mass  of  the  peopl 
drink  up  all  they  make! — A.  The  great  mass  of  the  working  popula 
tion  unquestionably.  I  found  it  very  hard  two  years  ago  to  find  a  mai 
sober  euough  to  drive  my  team  ten  miles  to  town  and  get  back  safe. 

Q.  In  a  town  of  six  thousand  people  % — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  to  makj 
an  arrangement  with  the  livery-stable  keeper  to  take  charge  of  my  tean 
in  the  event  of  my  man  getting  drunk,  for  I  always  anticipated  such  * 
thing.  I  had  a  common  understanding  with  livery-men  in  Santa  Bai 
bara  that  they  should  take  my  team  in  such  a  case  and  take  care  of  i 
until  the  driver  was  sober. 

Q.  And  you  got  the  best  driver  you  could  ? — A.  I  always  get  the  bes 
driver  I  can  ;  in  fact,  he  was  the  best  driver  I  could  get. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  town  1 — A.  Santa  Barbara. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  It  is  the  county-seat1? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  moral  condition  of  this  Chinese  population? — A.  Sc 
good  that  I  think  out  of  the  whole  400  Chinese  population  there  have 
been  but  five  arrests  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Two  of  them  were  dis 
missed  ;  two  cases  were  for  petty  larceny,  stealing  vegetables,  or  some- 
thing like  that,  from  their  own  people.  I  never  saw  a  better  population 
in  my  life. 

Q.  How  does  this  immigration  compare  morally  with  other  immigra 
tion  of  the  same  class  of  people  % — A.  So  much  better  that  if  the  teach 
ings  of  paganism  make  honest  men  as  I  find,  the  Chinamen  to  be,  ' 
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think  seriously  of  becoming  a  pagan  myself.  I  believe  in  honesty ;  I 
believe  in  honest  men. 

Q.  What  is  their  physical  condition  as  to  health,  &c.  ?— A.  Those 
who  are  skilled  in  labor  and  understand  onr  work,  having  had  some  ex- 
perience, are  the  best  worUingmen  I  ever  saw.  I  do  not  think  as  an 
•verage  the  Chinaman  is  quite  up  to  the  average  of  the  white  popula- 
tion in  physical  strength,  though  I  see  exceptions  where  they  are  very 
strong  and  very  good.  They  are  not  very  strong  men,  but  they  are  very 
earnest,  good  men.  They  work  up  to  their  power  as  I  never  saw  any 
other  people  work  in  ray  life. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  their  health? — x\.  First  rate.  I  rarely 
see  an  invalid  Chinaman. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  among  them  any  predisposition  to  skin-diseases 
or  eruptions,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — A.  Not  a  bit. 

Q.  What  are  their  habits  in  regard  to  personal  cleanliness  ? — A.  Bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  whites.  My  men  are  the  cleanest  men  I  ever  had 
about  me  in  my  life.  They  was  hevery  day  of  their  lives.  They  shame 
our  own  population  in  that  respect. 

Q.  In  your  intercourse  with  them  have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to 
whether  these  Chinamen  who  are  here  are  free  or  not  ? — A.  If  there  was 
ever  a  slave  among  them  I  never  knew  it.  I  treat  with  my  men  sever- 
ally and  individually.  I  have  no  go-betweens.  I  say  to  a  Chinaman, 
generally  one  who  has  been  a  father  among  them  and  understands  the 
language  well,  u  I  waut  two  more  Chinamen ;  get  good  men,  the  best 
men  ;  go  bring  them  on  and  I  will  give  them  so  much." 

Q.  You  employ  him  merely  as  a  Chinaman  to  get  the  men  ? — A.  I 
take  simply  any  one  of  tnem  who  understands  the  language  and  can 
talk  well.  I  never  supposed  or  believed  that  there  was  a  particle  of 
peonage  or  slavery  among  the  Chinamen  of  California;  audi  do  not 
believe  there  is  to  day. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  evidence  of  any  control  exercised  by  any  one 
Chiuaman  over  another  ? — A.  Not  a  particle. 

Q.  Do  these  Chinamen  come  here  with  the  intention  of  remaining  or 
with  the  iutentiou  of  returning? — A.  I  think  very  few  of  them  come 
here  with  the  purpose  of  staying.  I  think  very  few  indeed  ever  think  of 
such  a  thing  as  staying  here  permanently.  1  have  had  some  of  them 
employed  as  long  as  ten  or  twelve  years  without  intermission,  that  is, 
without  leaving  me  permanently.  1  have  had  them  go  home  to  China 
and  take  all  the  mouey  they  had  earned,  buy  homes  for  the  old  folks, 
fix  them  up  snug  and  nice,  and  return  without  a  penny,  even  borrowing 
money  of  somebody,  probably  of  the  Chinese  compauies  of  California, 
and  returning  without  a  dollar  aud  beginning  anew. 

Q.  Does  any  great  uumber  of  those  who  remain  declare  an  intention 
to  stay  ? — A.  I  have  not  seen  a  single  instance  where  a  Chinaman  has 
desired  to  own  property  aud  stay.  All  they  seem  to  waut  is  a  place  to 
work  aud  to  get  our  money,  be  properly  treated,  and  go  home  when  they 
get  enough  money. 

Q.  They  retain  their  intention  of  returning  to  their  own  country  ? — 
A.  I  think  every  one  of  them  does. 

Q.  It  the  right  of  the  elective  franchise  were  open  to  these  men,  what 
percentage  of  them  would  avail  themselves  of  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  believe 
any  of  them  care  a  straw  about  it  to-day.  What  they  might  wish  in  the 
futnre  I  do  not  know.  So  far  as  I  know  them  to  day,  they  do  not  care 
anything  about  it.  They  simply  want  to  work  and  earn  some  money, 
apparently  to  go  home  and  fix  up  the  old  folks  and  better  their  condi- 
tion.    We  want  muscle  and  not  citizens.     1  want  work.    I  do  not  care 
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where  it  comes  from,  or  where  it  lives.  I  want  the  muscle  of  white  men 
Chinamen,  mules,  or  horses.  I  do  not  care  what  it  is,  so  that  it  does  the 
work. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  was  any  impending  peril  that  made  it  neces 
sary  to  exclude  the  Mongolian  from  becoming  a  citizen? — A.  No,  sir ;  1 
do  not  see  any  reason  at  all  for  it.  I  do  not  see  why  a  Chiuaman  is  nol 
just  as  good  as  any  other  man,  so  far  as  citizenship  is  concerned,  if  he 
chooses  to  avail  himself  of  it.  If  he  is  the  best  workingman  I  can  find 
I  do  not  see  why  he  should  not  be  the  best  citizen. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  avail  themselves  of  it  in  sufficient  num 
ber  to  make  it  of  any  consequence  politically  ? — A.  Not  a  particle.  ] 
do  not  believe  it. 

Q.  What  kind  of  labor  do  they  perform  in  the  country  ? — A.  Every 
thing  almost  that  is  done  on  farms  or  in  the  household.  They  are  nol 
skilled  as  horsemen.  A  Chinaman  very  rarely,  at  twenty-five  .years  old 
knows  as  much  about  a  horse  as  your  little  son  at  six.  They  have  got 
to  learn,  and  when  they  do  learn  I  suppose  they  will  be  as  good  horse 
men  as  anybody. 

Q.  They  have  to  learn  everything,  do  they  not  ? — A.  They  have. 

Q.  Then  why  can  they  not  learn  to  manage  horses? — A.  I  do  not  sa 
they  cannot.  There  are  so  many  fields  for  their  employment  that  the,, 
have  not  been  called  into  requisition  as  horsemen ;  and  then  I  suppose 
it  is  the  desire  of  most  proprietors,  as  it  is  my  own  desire,  to  emplo; 
our  own  countrymen.  I  prefer  the  American  to  anyone  else,  because  h. 
knows  the  most  and  is  best  able  to  do  what  I  want  generally,  if  he  is 
good ;  but  if  he  is  a  vagabond,  I  do  not  want  him  at  all. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  you  have  never  seen  a  Chinaman  drunk.  Have 
you  seen  them  under  the  influence  of  opium  so  as  to  incapacitate  then 
for  work  ? — A.  Not  on  my  place.  I  think  I  may  have  seen  in  the  course 
of  my  California  life  a  few  instances  where  Chinamen  have  been  undei 
the  influence  of  opium.  I  have  not  seen  it 
about  it. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  the  use  of  opium  interferes  witt 
their  capacity  for  doiug  their  daily  work? — A.  I  have  not  seen  that  i 
ever  did  any  harm  at  all.  I  do  not  know  that  it  ever  did  of  my  owi 
knowledge,  or  ever  kept  them  from  work.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  what  you  are  having  done  here  in  cities.  I  speak  of  what  ] 
know. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  day  do  those  who  smoke  opium  use  it  ?• 
Indeed,  I  scarcely  know  that  they  smoke  it  at  all  at  my  place. 

Q.  Of  those  you  have  there  what  proportion  use  opium  ? — A.  I  can 
not  say  that  one  uses  opium.    I  do  not  know  it  if  he  does. 

Q.  Have  you  selected  them  on  that  account  or  taken  them  without 
regard  to  that  I — A.  I  take  them  as  I  get  them.  I  have  never  seer 
much  difference  in  Chinamen.  They  are  generally  willing  to  work,  anc 
that  is  all  I  want. 

Q.  You  have  seen  Chinamen  smoking  opium,  have  you  not  ? — A 
suppose  I  have.    I  have  seen  them  with  pipes  smoking  opium  or  to 
bacco.    I  have  seen  them  with  pipes. 

Q.  At  what  hour  of  the  day,  or  time  ? — A.  I  have  said  I  do  not  know 
that  they  smoke  opium  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  smoking  while  at  work? — A.  Never ;  I  hav< 
never  seen  a  Chinaman  take  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  when  about  his  busi 
ness. 

Q.  They  smoke  when  they  are  not  engaged,  or  at  night? — A.  I  have 
never  seen  them  smoke  at  other  times. 
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Q.  So  far  as  your  experience  goes,  it  is  by  no  means  universal  ? — A. 
Not  by  any  means.  I  know  that  a  great  many  of  my  men  do  not  smoke 
anything  at  all. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Is  there  or  not  strong  opposition  to  the  Chinese  among  the  agri- 
sultural  people  of  the  State? — A.  As  to  the  proprietors,  I  think  there 
I  a  common  sentiment  and  feeling  in  favor  of  the  Chinamen.  They  are 
por  last  resort.  They  are  the  only  thing  that  the  farmer  can  rely  upon 
at  all.  The  feeling  is  common  with  all  of  the  farmers  except  possibly  a 
very  few  who  are  utterly  unable  to  hire  anybody  at  all.  There  are  some 
men,  >ou  might  say,  who  do  not  want  Chinamen,  but  I  do  not  know 
them.  The  feeling  is  common  among  the  proprietors  of  Santa  Barbara, 
[  know,  of  very  great  favor  to  the  Chinamen.  In  fact,  they  are  doing 
all  the  work  of  that  country.  There  are  about  four  hundred  of  them 
there,  almost  all  out  in  the  country  variously  employed,  some  of  them 
chopping  wood,  some  of  them  in-doors,  some  of  them  serving  families. 
Generally,  they  find  such  work  as  they  are  best  fitted  for  with  the  farm- 
ers of  the  country  there.  They  are  very  handy  with  the  bean-crop  of 
Ithe  country  and  with  the  barley.  They  do  the  greater  part  of  the  work. 
!:  They  a/lapt  themselves  to  all  work  because  the  others  will  not  do  it  at 
.:  the  price  at  which  they  work. 

Q.  Is  there  opposition  to  the  Chinamen  amoug  the  people  of  Santa 
l' Barbara,  a  town  of  about  six  thousand  people? — A.  The  bummer  al- 
jfways  goes  against  the  Chinaman,  aud  he  is  there  as  well  as  everywhere 
Telse.  I  never  heard  auybody  else  complain  of  them.  The  bummer  is  a 
imau  who  does  not  work  and  does  not  want  auybody  else  to  work.  If 
Jthe  Chiuaman  got  $o  a  day  I  suppose  the  bummer  Mould  go  for  his 
Jplace  and  get  it.  That  is  about  the  reason  I  suppose  why  they  oppose 
Ithe  Chinamen,  because  nobody  can  aflord  to  give  such  wages.  The  man 
iwho  demands  big  wages  is  simply  running  against  himself  5  he  breaks 
jdown  all  employment  and  nobody  can  hire  him. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 
I  Q.  Could  you  raise  wheat  here  and  export  it  without  Chinese 
■labor  ? — A.  I  think  not.  They  are  useful  in  very  many  places  in  the 
infield.  They  are  not  very  skillful  planters,  but  in  gathering  the  crops  aud 
Ihandling  them  iu  other  ways  they  are  very  important,  so  much  so  that 
i  farming  crops  would  have  been  failures  entirely  if  it  had  not  beeu  for 
1  the  Chinamen  to  gather  them. 

Q.  Are  they  employed  as  house-servants  generally  in  the  country? — 
it  A.  There  is  nothiug  else  we  can  employ.  I  have  been  in  Santa  Barbara 
1  seven  years,  and  I  have  sent  as  many  as  ten  times  to  San  Fraucisco  for 
ft  women.  They  come  and  stay  about  two  weeks.  I  pay  their  passage 
down  there — ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  dollars.  There  are  various  changes 
I  in  the  rate.     We  cannot  do  anything  with  them  after  they  come. 

Q.  What  is  the  objection  to  going  there  ? — A.  It  is  in  the  country,  and 
they  are  not  quite  near  enough  to  the  cities  aud  towns.     It  is  an  objec- 
tion with  the  religious,  I  suppose,  on  account  of  going  to  church,  and  I 
suppose  they  do  not  have  as  many  sweethearts  as  they  like.     I  cannot 
say  what  their  niotfves  are.     I  only  know  the  fact  that  they  will  not 
stay. 
Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not  willing  to  go  into  the  country  as 
I  house  servants'? — A.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  use  talking  about  it;  they  will 
I  not  stay  at  all.     It  is  Chinamen  or  nothiug. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  upou  the  country  population  if  they 
t  were  deprived  of  Chinamen  as  house-servants  ? — A.  It  would  be  very 
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disastrous.    I  cannot  tell  bow  we  would  get  along.    I  think  the  thing  | 
would  result  in  about  this,  that  every  farm*  r  would  cease  hiring  labor 
and  the  family  would  do  just  what  it  could  do. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  bringing  of  other  families  out 
here  to  get  farms  in  the  country  ! —  A.  If  the  immigrant  to  California  ! 
has  a  bit  of  sense,  the  Chinaman  is  the  best  inducement  in  the  world  j 
to  bring  him  here.     If  he  knows  anything  about  what  ought  to  be  in 
the  country,  he  will  easily  know  that  there  is  somebody  here  to  do  the 
work,  that  kind  of  work  which  he  cannot  do  or  does  not  want  to  do. 

Q.  If  there  were  no  Chinese  servants  in  the  country,  what  effect  would  | 
it  have  upon  the  immigration  of  white  families  from  the  East? — A.  If  j 
they  were  equally  sensible  in  the  other  case,  they  would  stay  away. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  tenor  of  the  advice  from  those  who  are  hereto 
their  friends  at  home  H—  A.  It  would  be,  stay  away.  Without  work  you 
are  not  worth  a  cent.    It  is  the  key-note  to  everything. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  think  the  average  Chinaman  adds  to  the  wealth  j 
of  the  State  out  of  his  earnings?     What  proportion  of  it  does  he  take 
away  ? — A.  Just  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  labor  adds  to  the  wealth  i 
of  a  country  a  Chinaman  adds  to  the  wealth  of  this  State. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  that  wealth  does  he  take  out  of  the  country  1 —  ] 
A.  He  does  not  take  any  of  it ;  not  a  dollar.  If  I  hire  a  man  autl  pay 
him  a  dollar,  I  get  an  equivalent  for  that  money  in  the  labor  performed. 
If  I  am  not  a  fool,  that  labor  is  worth  more  to  me  than  the  money  I  pay. 
I  am  a  fool  if  I  pay  more  than  the  man  is  worth.  If  I  get  an  equivalent 
in  his  labor,  I  am  better  off  for  the  employment,  and  I  do  not  care  what 
he  does  with  the  money.    It  is  none  of  my  business. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  he  does  with  it.  I  want  to  know  what  per- 
centage of  his  wages  he  can  save  to  take  back  to  China. — A.  Not  more 
than  a  white  man,  if  a  white  man  is  equally  industrious  and  economical. 
I  do  not  see  why  he  should.  I  do  not  think  any  Chinaman  could  save 
more  than  I  saved  forty  years  ago,  when  a  young  man  working  myself. 
I  have  worked  for  three  bits  a  day,  and  saved  it,  too.  I  know  very  well 
that  on  my  father's  farm,  forty  years  ago  there  were  six  of  us,  four 
boys  and  two  girls,  and  we  worked  all  the  time  on  two  thousand  acres 
more  of  laud,  andwe  could  not  lay  up  in  a  year  tbau  I  pay  to  my  China- 
men. The  country  thrived  then.  It  thrived  by  the  labor  performed. 
Everybody  worked.  It  was  as  rare  then  to  see  a  bummer  as  it  is  now 
to  see  an  industrious  man. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  the  Chinese  do  all  the  labor  in  the  country ; 
they  are  employed  in  ail  sorts  of  labor,  except  the  management  of 
horses. — A.  Some  of  them  learn  to  drive  horses,  and  they  are  very  good 
drivers  when  they  do  know  how.  The  Chinaman  is  good  in  everything,  I 
do  not  care  where  you  put  him  ;  and  owing  to  the  demoralized  condition 
of  American  labor,  he  is  the  best  man  in  California  for  work. 

Q.  How  do  they  compare  for  honesty  1— A.  I  have  yet  to  see  the  first 
thief  among  them.  I  have  never  lost  a  pennyworth  in  all  the  twenty  live 
years  I  have  employed  them.  My  money  has  been  left  lying  around  in 
my  vest-pockets  hundreds  of  times,  and  when  my  vest  would  be  taken 
away  or  my  pantaloons  removed  the  money  was  never  touched.  I  recol- 
lect only  recently  my  fine  diamond  brooch  went  with  my  clothes  in  the 
washing,  and  was  carefully  brought  back  by  the  Chinese  washerman  to 
my  sister.  It  is  not  everywhere  that  such  things  are  done  among  white 
people. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  their  truthfulness  ? — A.  They  do  not  lie  to 
me ;  I  never  hear  them  lie. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  regard  to  their  faithfulness  in  performing  their  work 
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,  svhen  you  are  not  watching  them  ? — A.  Very  much  better  than  any 
;  Dther  labor.  The  long  and  short  of  it,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is 
Ithat  a  Chinaman  desires  to  do  his  level  best  to  earn  his  money  ;  and  if 
.  he  knows  he  pleases  you,  he  is  all  the  better  pleased.  I  have  never  seen 
men  more  willing,  more  truthful  in  my  life  than  the  Chinamen  are. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  regard  to  keeping  their  contracts  ? — A.  I  have  never 
had  a  contract  broken  by  Chiuamen  yet. 

Q.  How  has  your  experience  in  that  respect  been  between  them  and 
white  laborers? — A.  I  do  not  make  a  contract  with  the  American  at  all 
any  more,  I  may  say.  I  do  uot  say  to  him,  "  You  shall  work  six  months, 
orl  cannot  employ  you."  If  I  want  them  at  all,  I  say,  "There  is  the  work 
to  do,  I  cannot  make  any  contract,  for  I  know  you  will  leave  just  when 
you  get  ready."  It  is  no  use  to  say  a  word  about  contracting  ;  I  kuow 
what  they  will  do.  I  had  them  leave  me  in  twenty-four  hours  after  con- 
tracting for  a  year,  without  any  provocation  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  brought  white  laborers  out  at  your  own  expense? — A.  I 
made  oue  attempt  to  bring  white  labor  from  Sweden.  I  employed  a  man 
in  San  Francisco,  who  was  going,  to  be  an  a^ent  to  bring  on  that  class  of 
labor.  He  was  to  bring  me  five  Swedes.  I  gave  him  $500  to  bring  them 
here.  He  reported  when  he  returned  that  he  could  not  make  contracts 
.  with  them  there  to  come;  and  1  believe,  as  my  memory  is  now,  that  they 
could  not  get  the  securities  for  coming  here  to  fulfill  contracts  of  labor 
at  $25  a  month.  He  came  back  as  far  as  New  York  aud  got  two ;  I  sup- 
pose they  were  New  York  bummer  Swedes.  That  was  about  the  amount 
of  it.  He  brought  them  on  here.  They  cost  $140  apiece.  Oue  stayed 
just  twenty-five  days.  He  went  away,  and  with  him  the  rest  of  the 
money.  Although  the  other  stayed  aud  worked  the  year  out,  I  would 
not  have  given  him  $10  a  month  if  I  had  been  asked  to  hire  him. 

Q.  How  does  the  employment  of  Chinese  affect  white  labor  ? — A.  I 
do  not  see  how  it  can  affect  white  labor  whatever,  thoug  i  it  may  "be  so. 
The  Chinaman  opens  two  doors  to  labor  where  he  closes  one.  There  is 
nothing  that  is  exhausting  the  fields  of  labor  in  California.  If  you  have 
labor  enough  to  do  what  is  to  be  done  to-day  ;  to-morrow  you  want  twice 
as  much  labor.  It  is  simple  folly,  it  seems  to  me,  to  talk  about  over- 
flowing or  too  greatly  filling  the  fields  of  labor  in  California.  I  cannot 
understand  such  a  proposition  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  establishment  of  one  industry  creates  another  ? — 
A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  Aud  that  auother? — A.  Unquestionably.  A  great  many  of  our 
industries  would  not  have  existed  to-day  but  for  the  presence  of  the  few 
Chinamen  who  have  made  the  undertaking  possible.  Take  the  Mission 
aud  Pioneer  mills  here;  I  know  something  of  the  history  of  those  es- 
tablishments ;  I  know,  so  far  as  I  know  anything  at  all  from  informa- 
tion and  from  my  own  reasoniug  on  the  subject,  that  but  for  the  China- 
men there  would  not  be  work  for  the  Americaus  there,  from  25  to  50 
per  cent,  of  the  employes  in  those  establishments  at  all.  If  the  China- 
men do  not  open  very  large  fields  of  labor  for  white  men,  I  do  not  un- 
derstand anythiug. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  prevents  the  immigration  of  white  labor  to  our 
coast  from  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States? — A.  No,  sir;  I  thiuk  it  is 
a  strong  inceutive  for  labor  to  come  here. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  buildiug  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  through  the  Salinas  Plains  ? — A.  To  open  a  very  fine  agricul- 
tural country  and  to  employ  a  vast  amount  of  labor. 

Q.  What  was  that  country,  how  used  and  occupied,  before  that  rail- 
road was  built? — A.  It  was  used  mainly  for  pasturing  sheep  and  cattle 
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up  to  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  railroad,  a  very  small  product  com- 
pared with  what  comes  from  it  now — one  dollar  to  five,  and  possibly 
ten.  I  think  the  labor  applied  to  the  plow  or  farm  is  $5  or  $6  to 
one  that  is  derived  from  a  pastoral  condition.  Grazing  will  make  $1 
where  the  plow  will  give  $5  to  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

Q.  How  much  would  that  land  rent  for  per  acre  as  pasture-land  be- 
fore the  road  was  built?— A.  It  rented  for  a  mere  nominal  sum  :  1  have 
known  land  rent  there  as  low  as  10  ceuts  an  acre,  and  from  that,  as  the 
demand  increased  for  sheep-husbandry,  up  to  about  25  cents  an  acre. 

Q.  How  many  inhabitants  were  there  to  the  thousand  acres  on  that 
plain  ?— A.  I  suppose  there  was  one-half  of  one  inhabitant. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  it  now  since  the  building  of  the  road  ! 

A.  Very  populous;  very  much  plowed  up;  the  country  alive  with  in- 
dustry. 

Q.  How  many  towns  are  there  upon  that  plain  ?— A.  Only  one  town  of 
any  considerable  importance.  There  are  two  or  three  places  or  centers 
that  do  not  amount  to  much.     One  town,  Salinas  City,  is  quite  a  place 

Q.  That  is  the  county-seat  now  ?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  inhabitants?— A.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
I  should  think  probably  about  3,000;  I  only  estimate  it  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  place. 

Q.  How  many  are  there  in  Castorville  ?— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  Natividad  ? — I  have  been  by  it. 

Q.  What  place  is  there  between  Natividad  and  Salinas  City  ^— A  I 
have  been  by  there  very  little ;  I  think  they  are  unimportant  little 
places. 

Q.  How  much  is  that  land  worth  per  acre  now  ?  How  much  does  it 
rent  for  ?— A.  It  rents  very  high;  some  of  it,  I  think,  as  high  as  $10  an 
acre.   - 

Q.  And  how  many  inhabitants  do  you  think  there  are  on  that  plain  to 
the  thousand  acres  now  ?— A.  I  do  not  know  just  how  many  thousand 
acres  there  are ;  I  should  say  there  are  4,000  or  5,000  people  in  that 
valley  now. 

Q.  Four  thousand  or  5,000  people  have  taken  the  place  of  how  manv 
people?— A.  Two,  three,  or  four  families. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  building  of  that  railroad  upon  the 
population  of  the  State  ?  In  other  words,  is  a  part  of  the  immigrants 
who  have  come  in  there  from  abroad  ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  very  largely.  The 
population  is  made  up  from  citizens  coming  from  all  parts  of  California, 
and  a  great  many  from  abroad.  Of  course,  the  road  has  opened  a 
new  field  tor  settlement. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  building  the  Southern  Pacific  Eailroad 
down  the  San  Joaquiu  Valley  and  on  down  to  Los  Angeles  upon  the 
population  of  the  State?— A.  I  think  that  is  very  apparent  to  every- 
body. It  has  simply  made  possible  the  settlement  of  a  country  that 
otherwise  was  impossible.  Nobody  could  live  in  the  country  except  a 
few  graziers  with  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

Q.  Has  the  change  been  similar  in  character  to  that  you  have  spoken 
of  in  the  Salmas  Plains  ?— A.  Unquestionably ;  the  same  causes  produce 
the  same  results  everywhere. 

+i.H'  "?°rV  hdS  the  iucrease  of  immigration  from  the  East  kept  pace  with 
tne  building  ot  those  railroads  ?— A.  I  think  immigration  from  the  East 
has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  building  of  the  roads.  I  do  not 
know  enough  about  the  statistics  of  immigration  to  give  you  any  other 
answer  than  that.  ^ 

Q.  Before  the  building  of  those  roads,  was  the  incoming  of  white  pop- 
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ulation  from  the  East  as  rapid,  or  how  did  it  compare  with  the  increase 
siuce  the  railroads  have  been  built  ? — A.  The  immigration  has  very 
greatly  increased.  I  have  occasionally  seen  statements  of  the  number 
of  passengers,  and  I  judge  from  that  that  the  aggregate  has  considera- 
bly increased  over  what  it  used  to  be. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  fact  iu  regard  to  the  increase  of  population  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  State  since  the  commencement  of  the  build- 
ing of  those  railroads? — A.  I  only  know  from  what  I  hear,  that  the 
population  of  Los  Angeles  and  that  vicinity  has  very  greatly  increased 
since  the  opening  of  the  road  to  that  point,  but  I  think  it  has  corre- 
spondingly diminished  in  Santa  Barbara.  I  think  we  have  had  less 
immigration  and  Los  Angeles  a  great  many  more. 

Q.  Have  you  aDy  railroad  communication  to  Santa  Barbara? — A. 
None  at  all.     The  nearest  point  is  about  a  hundred  miles. 

Q.  lam  not  very  familiar  with  that  part  of  the  country,  but  I  have 
the  impression  that  a  number  of  towns  have  grown  up  there  within  the 
last  few  years! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  been  gradually  growing.  Santa 
Barbara  has  grown  within  the  last  six  years  almost  its  entire  growth. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  town  called  Riverside  growing  up  there! — A.  That 
is  at  Los  Angeles.  1  think  very  many  little  towns  are  springing  up 
all  over  that  great  plain  at  Los  Angeles.  The  railroad  has  given  new 
life  to  that  whole  couutry. 

Q.  Iu  your  opinion,  would  those  roads  have  been  built  without  Chi- 
nese labor! — A.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  have  been  built.  They 
might  have  been  built,  but  at  such  an  expense  that  they  would  be 
almost  worthless.  I  do  not  see  how  a  bushel  of  wheat  could  have  been 
carried  over  the  road;  it  would  have  cost  more  than  the  wheat  was 
worth  to  transport  it.  The  road  has  been  built  at  twice  the  expense  it 
ought  to  have  cost  anyhow.  The  Chinamen  ought  to  have  had  no 
more  than  four  bits  when  they  got  a  dollar.  I  do  not  thmk  the  couutry 
can  stand  such  prices.  The  great  trouble  with  us  in  California  is  the 
high  price  of  labor.  I  do  not  see  any  way  of  getting  out  of  that  trouble 
but  by  bringing  more  labor  into  the  State.  1  do  not  think  we  can  has- 
ten the  advent  of  white  labor  here  one  particle  if  we  stay  where  we  are, 
drifting  along  in  this  same  way.  If  wages  are  maintained  at  present 
prices,  I  think  every  proprietor  will  make  up  his  mind  that  he  is  gone 
up,  and  that  there  is  not  a  dollar  iu  the  business.  I  will  not  undertake 
to  do  anything  more  with  wages  as  they  are.  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
in  the  past  year  that  with  the  present  price  of  labor  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible for  me  as  a  farmer  to  live,  and  I  shall  dismiss  what  labor  I  have 
and  turn  my  fields  back  to  grass,  and  let  sheep  and  cattle  take  them,  as 
losiug  the  least,  if  I  must  lose  in  any  event.  I  do  not  propose  to  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  farming  much  longer.  I  pay,  and  pay  pretty  heavily, 
for  it  now.  • 

Q.  How  much  does  the  commerce  and  general  business  of  the  State 
of  California  depend  upon  the  wheat  exported ! — A.  Unquestionably 
it  has  been  very  great.  I  do  not  know  the  number  of  millious  of 
dollars,  but  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  should  fail  to  see  the  import- 
ance of  wheat-growing  to  the  State.  It  is  one  of  the  great  things  to 
the  State.  The  only  regret  I  have  is  that  the  production  is  not  legiti- 
mate. It  has  cost  somebody  a  great  deal  of  money  to  send  that  wheat 
into  the  market.  Generally  it  has  cost  the  proprietor  very  heavy  sums, 
and  it  certainly  has  cost  the  soil  almost  its  very  life.  It  will  impover- 
ish the  land  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  not  be  worth  anything.  Lit- 
erally we  leave  a  desert  behind  wherever  the  plow  strikes  a  furrow. 
That  is  a  question  of  the  future.    I  do  not  say  that  it  is  coming  to-day 
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or  to-morrow,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  fact,  that  if  this  course  is  per- 
sisted iu,  the  time  will  come  when  the  land  will  not  be  worth  one  dollar, 
because  it  will  not  have  a  pound  of  wheat  in  it.  Nothing  but  a  cheaper 
labor,  and  labor  that  will  admit  of  scientific  farming,  where  restoration 
is  equal  to  the  exhaustion,  where  the  deposit  is  equal  to  the  draught,  will 
save  California  or  any  other  State.  The  way  we  are  farming  now  is, 
as  I  say,  just  making  a  desert.  Lots  of  farmers  do  not  make  a  penny 
on  a  whole  year's  crop,  and  the  reason  of  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  soil, 
not  the  fault  of  California,  but  the  simple  fault  of  labor,  the  inexorable, 
tyrannical  demand  labor  makes  upon  every  industry. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Because  labor  is  more  than  fifty  cents  a  day? — A.  Labor  is  twice 
what  it  is  worth;  it  is  a  dollar  a  day  and  board. 

Q.  Then  you  think  it  ought  to  be  fifty  cents  a  day? — A.  All  the  great 
leading  industries  and  the  production  of  the  great  staples  wdl  not  stand 
it.  There  is  not  an  industry  in  the  State  nor  a  farm  in  the  State  that 
will  stand  over  fifty  cents  a  day. 

Q.  Then  for  the  laborer  to  get  more  than  fifty  cents  a  day  is  tyran- 
nical ? — A.  Of  course  labor  is  so  scarce,  there  is  so  little  of  it,  that 
labor  says,  "Give  me  a  dollar  a  day,  or  I  will  not  work  at  all."  Take 
the  Chinamen  away,  and  they  will  say,  "If  you  do  not  give  me  five  dol- 
lars a  day  I  will  not  work." 

Q.  Can  a  white  man  sustain  his  family  on  fifty  cents  a  day  ? — A.  It 
does  not  lessen  the  opportunities  of  a  man  to  support  himself  by  lower- 
ing the  plane  on  which  we  are  living  in  California.  The  minute  you 
drop  down  the  price  of  living  and  work  cheaply  you  can  live  cheaply. 
The  laborer  can  live  better  when  he  gets  four  bits  a  day  and  the  cost  of 
living  is  lowered  than  when  he  works  for  three  dollars  a  day  and  pays 
three  dollars  for  a  sack  of  potatoes. 

Q.  I  still  ask,  can  a  man  sustain  a  family  and  educate  his  children  on 
fifty  cents  a  day? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  done  my  work  for  less. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  what  you  did  forty  years  ago,  but  with  the  surround- 
ings in  California,  can  a  man  sustain  his  family  on  fifty  cents  a  day  ? — 
A.  It  can  be  done  today  just  as  well  as  it  was  ever  done,  but  it  pre- 
supposes honesty,  economy,  persistent  industry,  and  all  that ;  the  very 
virtues  practiced  forty  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  everything  is  a  great  deal  higher  than  it 
was  forty  years  ago  ? — A.  What  makes  it?  The  price  of  labor.  Nothing 
but  that  has  brought  about  this  abnormal  condition  in  which  we  are 
living.  A  golden  dollar  to-day  is  not  worth  half  as  much  as  it  was 
forty  years  ago. 

Q.  Could  you  buy  those  elegant  brooches  that  you  leave  around  so 
carelessly  iu  your  washing  by  working  for  fifty  cents  a  day,  or  do  you 
want  a  different  scale  of  living  for  the  employer  from  the  employed? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  that  the  wealth  of  the  country  was  ever  lessened  by 
earnest  labor  and  cheap  labor.  There  were  as  many  rich  men  in  the 
world  when  labor  was  four  bits  a  day  as  there  are  to-day,  and  more, 
too. 

Q.  You  say  that  this  system  of  cultivating  wheat  exclusively,  &c,  is 
impoverishing  our  soil  and  leaving  it  a  desert? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  ought  to  be  no  exportation  of  wheat  abroad,  you  think  ? — 
A.  Not  a  dollar's  worth.  I  would  not  send  a  pound  of  bread  outside 
of  the  State. 

Q.  Is  not  this  excessive  cultivation  of  wheat  facilitated  by  Chinese 
labor  ?    Would  a  man  be  able  to  cultivate  a  thousaud,  or  two  thous- 
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and,  or  five  thousand  acres  of  wheat  year  after  year  and  strip  the  soil 
without  that  labor? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  farming  could  be 
carried  on  to  the  extent  it  is  without  Chinese  labor.  I  do  not  say  the 
Chinese  labor  is  saving  us  at  all,  because  Chinese  labor  to-day  is  twice 
what  it  is  worth.  If  you  will  give  me  Chinese  labor  at  four  bits  a  day, 
and  American  labor  at  about  the  same,  I  will  'fertilize  and  keep  the 
land  forever  good.  I  will  keep  it  fertile  and  do  a  great  many  good 
things. 

Q.  Are  the  facilities  given  by  Chinese  labor  tending  to  encourage 
that  system  in  stripping  our  fields  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  easier  to  raise  wheat  with  Chinese  labor  at 
$1  a  day  than  with  American  labor  at  81.50  a  day  ? — A.  So  far  as  the 
production  of  quantity  is  concerned,  the  Chinamen  occupy  a  very  small 
place.  The  American  laborer  puts  in  the  crop  and  tbe  Chinaman  helps 
to  gather  it  iu  some  cases. 

Q.  Then  the  Chinamen  are  not  of  much  value  to  the  men  who  raise 
wheat  ? — A.  I  can  make  Chinamen  valuable  anywhere. 

Q.  Are  they  to  any  considerable  extent  employed  in  raising  wheat  ? — 
A.  They  are  not  employed  in  wheat-raising  to  the  extent  that  American 
labor  is  employed. 

Q.  It  either  are  employed  or  not,  I  want  to  know  whether  the  cheap- 
ness of  their  labor  stimulates  the  production  of  wheat  or  not. — A.  I 
think  it  does. 

Q.  Then  does  it  not  stimulate  a  system  that  makes  a  desert  of  our 
State  by  your  own  logic  1 — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  I  will  have  to  admit 
that. 

Q.  Then  that  is  an  objection,  you  state  ! — A.  I  do  not  see  that  that  is 
an  objection  to  the  Chinamen. 

Q.  Is  it  not  an  objection  to  make  our  State  a  desert?  I  am  referring 
to  your  own  logic. — A.  I  would  not  make  a  desert  of  it  if  you  give  me 
the  labor  I  want. 

Q.  I  speak  of  things  as  they  now  are  and  as  you  see  them. — A.  That 
is  the  fault,  not  of  the  Chinaman,  but  of  the  price  paid  the  Chinaman. 

Q.  But  if  the  prices  paid  the  Chinaman  were  oue-half  what  he  now 
receives,  would  it  not  stimulate  the  production  still  more,  and  still  more 
leave  the  State  a  desert  f — A.  Then  I  would  have  the  power  to  fertilize 
and  keep  my  laud  forever  good. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  could  do ;  but  could  other  and  smaller  farmers 
do  it? — A.  I  think  other  farmers  are  just  as  smart  as  I  am. 

Q.  Do  they  seem  to  care  about  anything  except  stripping  the  soil  ? — 
A.  I  think  all  good  farmers  care  lor  the  land.  I  thiuk  they  all  care 
for  it. 

Q.  You  are  an  employer  of  men  largely,  are  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  employ  a  good  many  men. 

Q.  Do  you  make  money  out  of  it,  or  lose  money  ! — A.  I  think  my 
whole  business  life  in  California,  so  far  as  the  employment  of  men  is 
concerned,  has  been  a  failure.  I  am  like  other  men,  a  speculator.  I 
bought  lands  early  and  cheap,  and  the  enhanced  value  of  the  property 
of  the  country  has  made  me  some  money. 

Q.  Is  not  the  employment  of  labor  upon  seventy-five  thousand  acres  of 
land  an  attempt  by  one  man  to  hold  so  much  laud  aud  use  it,  and  does  it 
not  have  some  effect  upon  the  question  of  how  much  money  you  can 
make? — A.  A  man  may  get  to  be  very  poor  by  having  too  much  laud. 

Q.  Does  not  this  enormous  amount  of  laud  which  you  hold  and  at- 
tempt to  handle  tend  to  make  your  labor  experiments  a  loss  to  you  ? — 
A.  It  is  very  certain  that  I  do  not  make  now  any  money  out  of  my 
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lands.  I  have  covered  them  with  sheep  and  cattle,  and  I  am  doing  the 
very  best  I  can ;  but  with  the  enhauced  values  from  the  progress  of 
settlement  on  the  coast,  high  taxes,  and  interest,  and  everything,  which 
is  a  set-off  against  what  I  can  make,  I  think  it  is  gradually  using  me 
up. 

Q.  Does  not  the  immense  amounts  of  land  held  by  a  few  persons  in 
this  State  do  more  toward  retarding  immigration  to  this  State  than 
any  other  cause  ? — A.  No,  sir;  the  lands  are  ready  for  settlement  when 
anybod3T  comes  here  and  wants  to  buy  them. 

Q.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  for  this  State  if  all  the  lands  which 
went  in  Mexican  grants,  the  enormously  great  quantities  which  you  and 
others  have  secured  by  means  of  those  Mexican  grants,  had  been  held 
by  the  Government  at  $1.25  an  acre,  or  by  homesteads,  and  drawn  set- 
tlers here,  instead  of  purchasers  being  compelled  to  pay  the  speculative 
prices  which  large  land-owners  hold  on  to  ? — A.  It  might  have  attracted 
mere  people  here,  because  our  people  generally  in  the  old  States  knew 
nothing  of  any  other  system  than  that  of  the  Government  lands;  but 
that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  settler  I  should  say,  emphatically, 
no.  There  never  was  such  an  opportunity  for  the  farmer  as  occurred 
in  California  twenty-five  years  ago ;  and  that  from  the  very  fact  of  the 
existence  of  these  grants.  There  never  was  a  greater  opportunity  for 
men  to  buy  land  cheap  than  occurred  then. 

Q.  Were  they  not  very  slow  in  selling  these  large  grants  in  little 
parcels?  Did  they  not  prefer  to  sell  them  in  great  quantities  to  men 
who  could  buy  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  because  there  were  no  small  buy- 
ers. From  conditions  that  grew  up  in  the  country,  the  grants  of  the 
country  aggregated  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  There  were  the  fence-laws. 
You  know  the  fight  we  had  here  over  those  very  lands.  Those  laws 
not  only  forced  the  lands  into  the  hands  of  graziers  for  a  special  pur- 
pose, but  fastened  them  there  like  a  vise.  The  buyer,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  fence  statute,  insisted  on  his  right,  and  turned  animals  out 
and  grazed  the  proprietor's  land.  I  could  sell  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  laud  to  a  man  for  a  dollar  an  acre,  but  he  would  turn  cattle  out 
on  to  it  the  next  day  to  roam  over  my  lands.  This  country  could  have 
been  settled  cheaper  to  the  farmer  than  any  other  land  over  which  the 
flag  waves,  if  the  farmer  had  done  right.  He  came  here  and  wanted  to 
squat ;  he  did  not  want  to  buy  land.  A  few  men  owned  it  all.  They 
sent  men  to  Washington  to  fight  this  bill;  but  you  tied  the  lands  up  in 
the  hands  of  the  old  proprietor.  How  could  a  farmer  buy  ;  how  could 
he  go  oft'  to  Santa  Barbara  and  carry  rails  forty  miles  and  build  incis- 
ures to  keep  off  the  mustang  cattle  ? 

Q.  Have  you  answered  my  question,  whether  the  holding  of  these 
immense  tracts  of  land  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  at  high  prices  does 
not  tend  to  retard  the  settlement  of  the  State? — A.  If  it  did,  is  the  pro- 
prietor to  blame? 

Q.  I  am  not  arguing  the  matter,  I  ask  the  question  ? — A.  I  answer  it 
in  that  way. 

Q.  Does  it,  or  does  it  not  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  does.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  cheaper  land  in  the  world  to  day,  considering  the  value 
of  it.  I  can  show  you  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of  land — not  a 
grant,  but  farms — to  be  bought  at  three,  five,  and  ten  dollars  an  acre. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  what  incentive  there  is  to  the  eastern  or  Euro- 
pean laborer  to  come  here,  provided  the  proprietors  tell  them  they  do 
not  want  to  contract  with  them,  have  no  confidence  in  them,  and  that 
Chinamen  are  better  laborers  than  they  are  ? — A.  Until  the  people  come 
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here  and  become  utterly  worthless  bummers,  we  do  not  say  any  such 
thing. 

Q.  You  told  the  commission  that  when  a  white  man  applied  to  you  to 
contract,  you  said,  "  I  do  not  want  to  contract  with  you  ;  there  is  work, 
you  can  go  and  do  it,  but  I  will  not  contract  with  you  V — A.  I  know 
there  are  as  good  white  men  as  anybody  else  in  the  world ;  I  would 
hire  them  quicker  than  anybody  else  in  the  world,  because  I  know 
the  American  is  the  best  man  out,  if  he  is  good. 

Q,  Would  you  give  them  the  preference  over  Chinamen  ? — A.  Yes. 
I  hire  Chinamen  for  $15  a  month,  and  I  pay  $30  a  month  to  Americans ; 
and  the  Chinamen  are  doing  just  as  much  as  the  Americans. 

Q.  Is  it  your  interest  to  do  that  ? — A.  I  cannot  help  myself.  I  must 
either  stop  farmiug  or  hire  the  others. 

Q.  Or  hire  the  Chinamen  f — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Then  your  necessities  compel  you  to  employ  white  men,  and  your 
inclinations  compel  you  to  employ  Chinamen? — A.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I 
have  uot  said  that.  I  say  I  would  hire  an  American  quicker  than  any 
other  man  in  the  world,  because  he  is  the  best  man  if  he  is  a  good  man. 
If  he  is  a  bummer,  1  do  not  want  to  have  him  at  all. 

Q.  Can  you  make  profit  out  of  him  by  paying  these  wages  ? — A.  Not 
a  bit.    I  am  losing  money  all  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  money  out  of  the  labor  of  Chinamen  ? — A. 
Wheu  I  get  them  at  prices  low  enough,  I  do.  I  do  not  think  men  make 
much  out  of  Chinamen  at  $15  a  mouth.  I  do  not  think  the  farmer  in 
California  who  does  his  duty  by  his  land  can  make  money  if  he  pays 
more  than  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  You  make  it  a  matter  of  complaint  that  white  women  do  not  want 
to  leave  the  city  to  go  out  into  the  country  to  work  at  all  ! — A.  I  say 
they  will  not  do  it.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  them  at  any  price.  I  paid  a 
womau  $70  a  month  to  come  down  and  nurse  a  child  for  me  three 
months. 

Q.  Did  she  go  % — A.  Yes  ;  and  stayed. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  before  this  commission  that  there  are  a  thou- 
sand white  laboring-women  in  this  city  who  desire  to  work.  I  do  not 
say  that  they  desire  work  on  your  farm  ;  perhaps  they  do  not  want  to 
work  beside  Chinamen;  but  it  has  been  testified  that  there  is  that 
number  who  caunot  get  employment.  Is  the  money  which  you  can 
make  in  employing  Chinamen  of  more  value  to  the  State  than  it  is  loss 
that  a  thousand  willing  women  have  no  employment  in  this  city  ! — A. 
They  can  all  get  employment  if  they  will  work  at  prices  that  will  justify 
employment,  and  beyond  that  they  have  no  right  to  ask  it.  There  is 
not  a  woman  in  this  town  who  cannot  find  employment  at  what  the  pro- 
prietor can  afford  to  give. 

Q.  These  women  have  testified  to  us  that  the  avenues  Of  employment 
that  they  heretofore  have  had  have  been  closed  to  them,  or  put  down 
to  such  prices  that  they,  some  of  them  widows,  cannot  possibly  support 
themselves  and  their  children  ? — A.  I  expect  to  see  some  hardship  in 
this  revolution  from  high  to  low  wages.  Everybody  has  got  to  expect 
it.  We  have  been  living  too  fast  and  too  high,  and  we  have  got  to  get 
down.  In  the  process  of  getting  dowu  you  have  got  to  see  some  suffer- 
ing, you  cannot  avert  it.  But  these  women  can  all  find  employment; 
there  is  no  use  talking  about  it. 

Q.  They  testify  that  they  cannot  get  employment  in  this  city  at  wages 
that  will  enable  them  to  support  themselves  and  their  children  ! — A.  I 
should  simply  get  out  of  the  city  and  go  where  I  could  get  it.  If  they 
want  to  stay  here  and  starve,  it  is  their  own  fault,  for  there  are  plenty 
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of  openings  in  the  country  everywhere.  We  beg  them  to  go  to  the 
country.  We  come  here  in  distress  for  them  sometimes,  and  not  one  of 
them  will  go.     I  know  how  it  is. 

Q.  There  have  been  before  this  commission  white  American  women, 
Protestants,  who  have  given  such  testimony,  who  are  not  tied  to  the 
sound  of  a  church-bell.  Do  you  make  your  remarks  apply  to  them  also? 
— A.  About  every  one  of  them  who  does  not  go  out  of  the  city  when 
she  has  an  opportunity,  I  make  the  same  remark. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  answers  the  whole  complaint  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  illustrate  your  ideas  by  your  father's  family 
and  work  in  early  times  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  American  labor  then  reliable  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  made  the  state- 
ment that  at  that  time  it  was  as  rare  to  see  a  bummer  as  it  is  to  see 
an  industrious  man  to-day. 

Q.  Then  to  what  do  you  attribute  the  increase  of  bummers  among 
Americans  now,  if  it  is  not  owing  to  cheap  labor?— A.  I  have  not  gone 
far  enough  into  the  question  to  give  you  a  solution  of  all  the  problems. 
I  suppose  that  very  much  of  it  has  grown  out  of  the  war,  the  breaking 
down  of  values  or  the  changing  of  the  values  on  account  of  the  issuance 
of  a  great  many  greenbacks.  The  Government  had  to  have  money. 
The  money  depreciated  and  the  price  of  products  raised  as  a  conse- 
quence. That  was  the  relative  condition  of  affairs.  Then  men  got  big 
wages  or  they  could  not  buy  their  flour,  and  they  have  kept  big  wages 
up  to  this  time.  Now  the  times  have  changed,  and  they  insist  upon  big 
wages,  and  they  work  about  half  the  time,  and  burst  out  the  rest  of  the 
time,  and  become  bummers  in  that  way.  I  do  not  know  how  these 
waves  come  over  the  people. 

Q.  Do  you  see  nothing  in  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labor  to  pro- 
duce that"  state  of  things? — A.  There  is  just  as  big  a  complaint  on  the 
other  side  of  tramps  as  we  have  here.  They  have  instituted  all  sorts  of 
processes  in  the  East  to  put  a  stop  to  pauperism  and  vagrancy.  1  sup- 
pose it  has  been  there  about  as  it  is  here. 

Q.  So  that  you  attribute  nothing  of  this  pauperism  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chinese  labor? — A.  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Of  what  State  are  you  a  native  ? — A.  I  am  a  Buckeye,  from  Ohio. 

Q.  The  son  of  a  farmer  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  wealthy  farmer,  or  a  poor  farmer? — A.  There  were  times  in  the 
course  of  my  father's  Hie  when  he  was  poor,  and  at  times  he  was  wealthy. 
He  was  considered  a  good  farmer. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  come  to  California? — A.  In  1852. 

Q.  You  were  wealthy  at  that  time  of  your  life  ? — A.  I  came  to  Cali- 
fornia I  suppose  with  about  $25,000. 

Q.  Since  your  residence  in  California,  you  have  stated,  I  think,  that 
you  have  been  a  speculator  in  lands  ? — A.  In  the  same  sense  that  every 
man  who  bought  laud  was  a  speculator. 

Q.  Since  your  residence  in  California,  in  ycur  own  right  and  with  co- 
partners, how  many  acres  of  land  have  you  owned  ? — A.  Altogether? 

Q.  Altogether,  in  round  numbers. — A.  Associated  with  my  partners, 
Messrs.  Flint,  Bixby  &  Co.,  I  think  we  had  one  ranch  in  common,  and 
that  was  San  Justo.  There  were  30,000  acres  of  that.  With  the  brothers 
Diblee  and  my  brother  we  owned  47,000  acres,  known  as  Lompoc. 
If  you  will  put  down  the  figures,  you  can  aggregate  it.  Then  38,000 
owned  with  others  j  not  all  my  own.    Then  say  a  hundred  thousand 
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acres  owned  now  by  Diblee  and  myself;  28,000  acres  of  land  owned  by 
Jack,  my  nephew,  and  myself;  and  75,000  acres  owned  by  me  where 
I  live. 

Q.  I  will  ask  yon  whether  or  not  the  character  of  lands  that  you  have 
owned  yourself  and  your  purchases  are.  not  the  richest  and  best  of  the 
valley-lands  of  California,  in  your  judgment? — A.  1  think  we  would  have 
been  great  tools  it  we  had  not  bought  the  best,  when  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Q.  Do  not  answer  in  that  way. — A.  I  prefer  to  make  it  emphatic.  I 
wonld  have  been  a  fool  if  1  had  not  bought  the  best  land.  I  bought  the 
best  land  1  eonld  get. 

Q.  Three  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  acres,  then,  of  the  choicest 
and  best  of  the  richest  valley-lands  you  have  been  proprietor  of? — A. 
Part  proprietor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  area  in  acres  of  lands  in  the  entire  State  of  Cali- 
fornia that  compare  in  value  with  yours? — A.  No,  sir;  1  do  not. 

Q.  Have  yon  made  a  computation  of  how  many  citizens  the  State  would 
hold,  proprietary  land-owners,  if  each  had  owned  as  much  as  you  ? — A. 
1  have  not  made  any  such  figuring.  I  leave  the  people  to  settle  for 
themselves. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  estimate  of  the  value  per  acre  which  these  lands 
cost  you  in  their  original  purchase  I — A.  They  cost  variously  from  a  dol- 
lar to  a  dollar  and  a  half;  1  think  some  few  ranches  cost  as  high  as  four 
or  live  dollars. 

Q.  What  would  be  a  fair  average  of  the  cost  of  your  lands  that  you 
thus  purchased  f — A.  The  cost  of  the  lauds  primarily  or  now  ? 

Q.  Primarily;  what  they  cost  you  when  you  bought  them. — A.  Ishould 
say  about  a  dollar  and  a  half  an  acre. 

Q.  Did  you  own  any  part  of  that  estate  near  Los  Angeles?  Is  that  not 
a  hundred-thousand-acre  tract? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  1  refer  to  the  one  that  Messrs.  Flint  &  Bixby  owned  ? — A.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Q.  Do  you  kuow  the  extent  of  that  ranch  ? — A.  I  think  the  San  Joa- 
quin is  about  48,000  acres. 

Q.  That  belonged  to  your  partners,  Messrs.  Flint  &  Bixby? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  other  ranch  adjoining  is,  I  think,  not  far  from  the  same 
amount? — A.  What  is  that,  the  Coyote  ranch  ? 

Q.  No,  the  San  Diego.  That  also  belonged  to  your  partners  who 
formed  the  old  firm  of  Flint,  Bixby  &  Co.? — A.  It  belouged  to  Flint, 
Bixby  &  Co.     Hollister  never  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Your  occupation  originally,  in  this  State,  was  sheep-importer  and 
wool-grower? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

•  Q.  From  what  State  did  you  import  your  sheep? — A.  Mainly  from 
Illinois. 

Q.  From  what  place  did  you  import  your  better  class  of  rams  ? — A. 
They  came  very  generally  from  Vermont. 

Q.  When  you  commenced  the  importation  of  sheep,  did  you  then  em- 
ploy Chinese  labor? — A.  I  have  employed  Chinese  labor  ever  since  I 
have  been  in  the  State  to  some  extent,  more  of  it  latterly,  because  my 
business  admits  of  it.  f 

Q.  Then,  in  your  earlier  operations  and  speculations  in  land  and  the 
importation  of  sheep  and  the  growth  of  wool,  you  employed  but  limited 
Chinese  labor? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  employed  it  wherever  we  wanted  it; 
we  did  not  want  then  as  much  as  we  do  now. 
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Q.  From  what  sources  has  your  present  wealth  been  acquired  ? — A.  I 
thiuk  I  have  stated  mainly  that  it  was  through  the  sale  of  lands. 

Q.  You  also  embrace  sheep? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  very 
great  profit  in  the  sheep-business.  Enormous  amounts  of  money  have 
been  paid  out  to  produce  the  fiber.  We  have  to  pay  very  heavily  for 
herders,  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars  a  mouth. 

Q.  Your  wealth  has  been  acquired  without  reference  to  Chinese  cheap 
labor  ? — A.  I  think  it  very  safe  to  say  that  my  property  has  nearly  all 
been  acquired  by  the  purchase  and  sale  of  these  lands.  1  think  that  is 
so.  I  tell  you  I  have  not  made  much  money  by  working-men  of  any 
kind. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  have  been  the  difference  in  relation  to 
the  condition  of  those  valleys  to-day,  if,  instead  of  318,000  acres  that 
you  owned,  there  had  been  a  proprietor  to  each  hundred  acres  of  valley- 
lands  ?  In  other  words,  if  there  had  been  3,100  white  eastern  immi- 
grant proprietors  with  their  wives  and  families,  what  would  have  been 
the  relative  condition  of  the  State  to-day,  with  that  immigration,  as 
compared  with  it  to-day  by  your  purchases? — A.  Could  you  prove  that 
they  would  have  been  here  ? 

Q.  Assuming  that  they  would  come  ? — A.  I  do  not  assume  that  they 
would  come.  I  know  that  they  did  not  come,  and  they  would  not  have 
come. 

Q.  Assuming  for  the  purposes  of  this  investigation  that  they  would 
have  come  ? — A.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned  I  agree  with  you.  I  do  not 
argue  for  the  grazier.  You  know  my  whole  history  here.  You  know 
that  if  I  fought  for  anything  I  have  fought  for  the  plow.  1  followed 
m  v  business  where  it  led ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  If  3,100  proprietors  had  come  to  the  country,  industrious  working 
whites,  heads  of  families,  those  comparing  with  the  same  character  of 
farmers  in  Ohio,  your  native  State,  what  would  their  families  have  con- 
sisted of;  in  other  words,  what  is  the  averge  number  of  a  farmer's 
family  in  Ohio,  owning,  say,  a  hundred  acres  of  land  ? — A.  O,  five,  six, 
or  seven.     I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Would  it  average  five? — A.  It  would  be  owing  to  how  prolific  the 
stock  was. 

Q.  I  am  talking  of  the  average.  Will  you  say  five  1 — A.  I  should 
say  about  five. 

Q.  Then  there  would  be  15,500  occupying  those  lands  there1? — A.  I 
suppose  there  would.  I  have  not  figured  it  myself.  I  do  not  presume 
the  people  would  ever  have  come  here. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect,  in  your  opinion,  upon  the  morality  of 
the  country  and  its  development  in  a  moral  and  Christian  and  in  a 
civilized  sense,  in  the  building  of  churches  and  schools,  as  compared 
with  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  here  ? — A.  If  they  had  not  acted  better 
than  those  did  who  came  here,  they  had  better  have  staid  away  for  the 
morality  of  the  country. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  15,500  people  who  might  have  come, 
of  the  average  of  those  in  Ohio,  and  of  their  effect  upon  our  civilization 
and  morality  in  the  building  of  churches  and  schools  ?  Do  you  think  it 
would  have  advanced  the  moral  interest  of  the  State? — A.  I  suppose 
the  State  would  have  been  very  much  as  it  is  now,  and  you  know  what 
it  is  now  as  well  as  I.  I  do  not  suppose  the  advent  of  a  thousand  or  a 
hundred  thousand  other  people  would  have  changed  our  condition,  so 
far  as  morality  is  concerned. 

Q.  I  confine  myself  to  laud  alone,  and  in  the  place  of  your  sole  pro- 
prietorship 1  introduce  the  proprietorship  of  3,100  lesser  proprietors. 
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Mould  it  or  would  it  not  have  been  better  if  thai  condition  of  things 

ad  been  bronghl  about  .' — A.  I  suppose  if  this  country  had  been  iiccu- 
iied  by  the  best  kind  of  people  entirely,  it  would  have  been  better  than 

;  is  now.    it   is  not  worth  while  to  make  a  supposition,  because  they 
■not  come  and  they  would  not  come. 
D.  Do  you  know  that  many  thousands  of  New  England  and  eastern 

ieople  have  come  here  with  a  view  to  obtain  homes  and  settlements  and 
ave  returned  to  the  Bast  .' — A.   No,  sir;    I  do  DOl  believed. 

(,>.  Have  yon  ever  heard  any  thing  of  thai  kind  .'—A.  1  have  heard  a 
Kd  many  things  that  1  did  not  believe,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  conn- 
ry  if  they  did  not  stay.  If  they  came  here  expecting  to  have  money 
ump  up  from  the  streets  and  light  in  their  pockets  without  working  for 
t,  they  had  better  have  gone  home. 

Q.  You  say  farming  has  been  unproductive  in  this  State.' — A.  1  Bay 
t  generally  has  been. 

Q.  Have  the  smaller  farmers  as  a  rule  been  unprosperous  1 — A.  No, 
iir;  because  they  got  the  wages.  The  wages  were  sufficient  to  build 
hem  up. 

Q.  Then,  because  they  have  been  able  to  get  the  wages  that  now  go 
■Bwhere,  the  small  proprietorial  farmers,  the  heads  of  families,  are  a 
■dsperons  community  1 — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  eould  be  prosperous  myself,  if 
I  could  do  all  mv  work  myself. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  California  with  its  soil  and  climate  cannot  have 
sventually  as  desirable  and  industrious  a  population  as  Ohio  or  the  New 
England  States  .' — A.  1  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not  have  as 
»ood  as  any  other  country. 

Q.  Do  you  think  we  would  have  such  a  population  if  the  lands  were 
divided  and  segregated  up  into  smaller  parcels  and  settled  by  the  class 
■  people  to  whom  1  have  referred! — A.  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to 
their  coming  now.     The  country  is  ready  to  disintegrate. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  and  leaving  a  desert  behind, 
fees  that  apply  to  the  small  farming  done  by  the  individual  owner  or 
to  the  great  farming  done  by  agricultural  implements  I — A.  The  differ- 
ence is  just  this:  the  great  farmer  running  his  machines  does  all  he 
can  to  make  all  the  money  he  can,  and  he  does  not  care  whether  the 
land  goes  to  waste  or  not.  The  little  farmer  lives  on  a  farm,  fertilizes, 
and  he  can  on  a  small  scale  do  something;  he  can  keep  his  farm  good. 

Q.  Then  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  conies  from  this  occupation  by 
large  landed  proprietors,  and  by  the  working  of  machinery  for  the  pur- 
pose of  speedy  money-making  to  the  benefit  of  the  large  landed  proprie- 
tor '! — A.  Very  generaUy  where  the  land  is  grazed  there  is  no  impover- 
ishment.    -My  land  is  getting  better  every  day. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  would  the  large  landed  proprietor  impoverish  the 
soil  sooner  by  Chinese  labor  that  was  cheap  than  by  white  labor  that 
was  dear  .' — A.  Of  course  he  will  impoverish  his  soil  in  proportion  to 
the  draught  he  makes  upon  it. 

Q.  With  cheap  labor  he  can  make  more  money  ? — A.  With  cheap 
labor  he  can  fertilize  and  make  deposits,  and  without  cheap  labor  he 
caunot. 

Q.  He  might  or  might  not  restore  the  soil  by  the  use  of  cheap  labor  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  that  any  farmer  is  fool  enough  to  draw  money  out 
ot  bank  il  he  is  able  to  make  deposits,  and  with  cheap  labor  he  can  make 
deposits. 

Q.  Y'ou   have  stated  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  large  landed  proprie- 
tors do  exhaust  their  soil  I— A.  Very  many.     There  are  very  few  who 
do  restore  it.     It  is  very  rare  that  a  man  cau  do  all  his  own  work. 
oO  0  l 
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Q.  Do  we  understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  in  favor  of  the  abso-j 
lute,  unrestricted  immigration  of  the  Chinese! — A.  I  say,  fully,  freely,! 
and  emphatically,  that  the  Chinese  should  be  allowed  to  come  until  you  I 
get  enough  here  to  reduce ,the  price  of  labor  to  such  a  point  as  that  its! 
cheapness  will  stop  their  coming. 

Q.  Enough  for  whom  ?  Enough  for  the  great  proprietors,  or  enough  1 
for  the  small  farmers? — A.  Enough  for  everybody.  The  small  farmer  J 
wants  them  as  well  as  I  do. 

Q.  Does  the  small  farmer  employ  Chinese? — A.  If  he  employs  any-  ;J 
body  at  all  he  does.  ""   I 

Q.  Does  the  farmer  who  is  himself  an  industrious  laborer,  who  has  an| 
able  wife,  a  laborer  in  her  sphere,  and  sons  and  daughters  coming  up  9 
who  are  laborers,  as  a  rule,  employ  Chinese  at  all  ? — A.  They  employ 
them  if  they  employ  any,  because  they  get  them  the  cheapest. 

Q.  Do  they  employ  any  ? — A.  Sometimes  they  do  not. 

Q.  As  a  rule  ? — A.  As  a  rule,  they  do  almost  all  employ  labor,  and  I 
the  Chinese  they  can  get  of  course. 

Q.  Do  you  say  the  small  farmer  throughout  California  employs  Chi-  I 
nese  ? — A.  If  he  employs  anybody,  he  does. 

Q.  Does  he  employ  anybody  ? — A.  Go  and  find  out.  I  do  not  know.  I 
I  have  not  been  to  all  of  them. 

Q.  What  door  of  labor  have  the  Chinese  opened  that  white  labor  I 
would  not  also  have  opened  ? — A.  We  have  not  had  white  labor,  and  so  I 
the  door  was  not  opened.  We  have  had  Chinese  labor,  and  it  was  I 
opened. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  Chinese  labor  has  prevented  white  labor  from  I 
coming  to  the  country?— A.  Not  a  bit. 

Q.  You  have  stated  very  broadly  that  the  money  paid  for  white  coun-  I 
try  labor  goes  for  whisky  ? — A.  That  is  my  experience  all  over  the  I 
State. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  the  great  bulk  of  small  farmers  ? — A.  Every- 
where. . 

Q.  Does  it  apply  to  proprietors  of  small  farms  in  the  State? — A. 
There  is  not  a  more  common  thing  in  the  world,  and  I  suppose  nobody 
knows  it  better  than  yourself,  than  that  every  white  laborer  in  the  coun- 
try who  gets  a  half  dollar  spends  it  in  drink.  There  is  more  money 
wasted  in  whisky  and  idleness  than  would  pay  the  national  debt  if  peo- 
ple would  only  stop  whisky  one  year. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  make  any  discrimination  between  the  small  pro- 
prietorial farmer  and  the  class  of  people  around  towns  like  Santa  Bar- 
bara whom  you  designate  as  bummers? — A.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
good  men  everywhere  all  over  the  State,  who  work  savingly  and  care- 
fully, and  who  accumulate  money,  not  by  the  hiring  of  men,  however, 
but  by  doing  their  own  work. 

Q.  You  speak  of  "  some"  as  though  it  was  exceptional. — A.  I  think  it 
is  exceptional.  I  think  if  there  ever  was  a  country  in  the  world  given 
up  to  bummerism,  it  is  the  State  of  California. 

Q.  And  that  extends  to  all  the  small  farmers  throughoutthe  whole 
commonwealth? — A.  Everywhere.  1  drink  a  heap  of  whisky  myself, 
and  I  smoke  ten  cigars  a  day. 

Q.  Are  the  cigars  made  by  Chinese?— A.  I  do  not  ask  who  made 
them.     I  buy  the  cheapest  I  can  get  if  they  are  good. 

■Q.  Is  that  three  for  live  cents  or  five  for  three  cents  ? — A.  If  you  will 
inquire  of  Parker,  Wattson  &  Co.,  they  will  show  you ;  and  if  you  will 
come  to  my  house,  I  will  open  a  box  for  you. 

Q.  Parker  and  Wattson  have  been  out  of  business  for  some  years. — 
A.  I  mean  their  successors. 
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().  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  without  exception,  almost  all  the 
population  ol  Santa  Barbara  arc  drunkards  1 — A.  Understand  me;  I 
say  that  the  rule  for  American  laborers  to-day  is  to  be  drunkards. 
They  are  bummers. 

Q.  By  laborers  yon  mean  the  whole  broad  field  of  labor  ? — A.  I  do 
not  say  they  are  all  bad  men  by  any  means,  because  there  may  be  a 
gieat  many  good  ones. 

Q.  lint  the  rule  is  in  regard  to  all  labor — agricultural  and  mechauical 
industries  of  all  kinds — that  the  laborers  are  drunkards  .' — A.  Demoral- 
ized. 

().  Have  you  made  any  efforts  to  arrest  drunkenness  in  your  town  I — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  get  tight  myself  sometimes. 

().  As  between  the  white  man,  Chinaman,  mule,  and  horse,  it  is  all 
about  the  same,  so  far  as  the  settlement  of  the  country  goes — all  you 
want  is  their  work  \ — A.  Not  so  far  as  the  settlement  of  the  country 
goes,  but  so  far  as  the  application  of  their  labor  to  my  industries  is 
concerned,  I  make  no  difference  between  the  muscle  of  a  horse,  the 
power  of  a  steam-engine,  the  power  of  a  Chinaman,  or  the  power  of  a 
white  man,  or  any  other  man  employed  by  me.  The  object  is  to  accom- 
plish something,  and  I  employ  them  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  that  is  not  a  somewhat  slavish  view  to  take  with 
reference  to  the  future  development  of  the  country  I — A.  My  plan  is  to 
build  up  the  citizen,  and  as  fast  as  you  have  built  up  the  citizen  you 
have  made  a  country. 

Q.  Then  it  is  your  opinion,  if  I  am  correct  and  follow  your  logic,  that 
a  country  filled  with  mules  and  horses  and  Chinamen  would  be  just  as 
desirable  a  country  as  if  filled  with  white  labor  I — A.  You  cau  draw 
your  inferences.    1  have  not  said  any  such  thing. 

Q.  You  say  that  all  this  labor  is  about  the  same;  that  all  you  want 
is  the  work,  and  it  makes  no  difference  as  long  as  you  get  the  muscle 
who  does  the  work  ! — A.  So  long  as  I  get  the  work  performed,  it  does 
not  matter  to  me  whether  it  is  performed  by  white  men,  black  men,  or 
Chinamen.     It  is  all  the  same  to  me  if  the  man  is  good. 

Q.  To  you  it  is  the  same.  It  makes  uo  difference  to  you.  What  is 
the  difference  that  it  will  make  in  the  future  building  up  of  this  State  '.— 
A.  Tell  me  the  future  of  the  Chinaman  and  I  will  tell  you.  I  do  not 
say  that  he  is  a  good  man  ;  I  do  not  say  that  he  is  a  bad  man.  I  have 
not  gone  into  the  history  of  man  enough  to  understand  whether  he  is 
going  to  be  a  better  man  than  I  am. 

Q.  Then  do  you  think  that  the  future  welfare  of  the  State  is  involved 
in  the  introduction  of  Chinese  ?— A.  I  think  the  wealth  of  the  country 
will  be  due  to  the  advent  of  cheap  labor. 

Q.  I  do  not  say  the  wealth,  but  the  welfare.— A.  Grub  comes  before 
everything  else  in  the  world.  You  have  got  nothing  until  you  have 
got  that. 

Q.  How  do  you  apply  that  to  the  poor  laborer  who  is  thrown  out  of 
employment  in  San  Francisco,  if  grub  comes  before  anything  else  ! — A. 
You  have  not  thrown  him  out :  he  has  thrown  himself  out.  It  is  no  use  to 
talk  about  the  fields  of  labor  being  exhausted,  and  that  there  is  not  a 
place  for  every  man.  There  are  too  many  places  for  everybody;  that 
is  the  trouble.  Too  many  competitors  tor  every  workingman  in  the 
State.  That  keeps  the  prices  SO  high  that  nobody  cau  afford  to  give 
them. 

Q.  You  state  that  in  your  opinion  the  Chinamen  do  not  take  any 
wealth  out  of  the  country  S — A.  1  say,  if  they  take  wealth  out  of  the 
country,  they  leave  an  equivalent,  which  is  better. 
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Q.  Then,  independent  of  that,  do  they,  or  do  they  not,  take  wealth 
out  of  the  country  that  they  have  earned  by  industry  ? — A.  I  do  not 
call  gold  and  silver  wealth  that  is  paid  out  for  labor. 

Q.  It  is  gold  and  silver,  after  all. — A.  Then  let  it  go. 

Q.  Do  they  take  out  of  the  country  wealth  that  is  the  result  of  their 
labor  ? — A.  They  take  out  pay  for  their  labor ;  it  may  be  wealth  to 
them  ;  it  is  nothing  to  us. 

Q.  You  usually  pay  the  Chinese  laborers  in  silver  coin? — A.  I  pay 
them  just  as  I  pay  everybody  else. 

Q.  You  pay  them  in  coin  ? — A.  Certainly,  I  do. 

Q.  And  does,  or  does  not,  what  they  earn,  less  what  they  expend,  go 
to  China  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  where  it  goes.  Suppose  it  does  go  to 
China.  I  would  a  great  deal  rather  pay  it  to  them  than  to  pay  it  to 
some  others. 

Q.  You  state  that  the  Chinaman  does  not  save  any  more  than  the 
white  man  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  stated  anything  in  regard  to  that. 
There  is  not  much  difference.  I  think  that  a  good  white  man  will  save 
just  as  much  as  a  Chinaman  will. 

Q.  Then  a  good  white  man  saves  his  money  and  expends  it  here  in  the 
State,  does  he  not? — A.  Sometimes,  and  sometimes  he  takes  it  away. 
I  suppose  as  much  has  gone  to  Europe  as  ever  went  to  China,  and  a 
thousand  times  more. 

Q.  From  this  State  ? — A.  From  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  has  gone  from  here  to  China.  Probably  a  great  deal 
has  gone  from  here ;  but  that  is  nothing ;  that  is  all  right. 

Q.  You,  as  I  understand,  were  one  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters 
who  were  compelled  to  work  for  a  living  in  your  early  life  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
and  never  forgot  the  habit. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  of  wages  at  that  time  in  Ohio  ? — A.  I  told  you 
I  worked  myself  for  about  three  bits  a  day.  The  wages  at  that  time 
were  $8  and  $10  a  month. 

Q.  And  you  were  found  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  on  a  farm — farm-life. 

Q.  Did  your  brothers  and  sisters  all  work  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  all 
worked. 

Q.  Then,  suppose,  that  in  this  State  we  could  have,  instead  of  100,000 
male  Chinese  laborers,  the  same  character  of  labor  introduced  as  com- 
posed your  father's  family,  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  it  would  be  more 
desirable  for  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  the  State,  or  are  the  Chi- 
nese better  ? — A.  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  can  get  too  many  good  peo- 
ple here.  I  do  not  think  you  can  get  too  many,  either  Americans  or  Chi- 
namen. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  admit,  then,  that  100,000  members  of  families 
like  that  of  your  own  father's  in  Ohio,  would  be  better  for  the  future  of 
this  State  than  100,000  Chinese,  such  as  are  now  here  ? — A.  I  should 
think  that  I  am  a  little  better  than  a  Chinaman  ;  I  am  a  little  better  cit- 
izen. I  am  capable  of  doing  a  little  more  than  a  Chinaman  in  devel 
oping  the  industries  of  this  country. 

Q.  You  think,  also,  your  brothers  were  better  than  Chinamen? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  your  sisters  were  better  than  Chinamen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
There  is  room  for  all  of  us,  and  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  exclude  any. 

Q.  Do  you  think  your  neighbors  in  Ohio  were  better  than  China- 
men ? — A.  I  think  so.  I  think  the  white  man  is  better  than  aDy  other 
man.  ♦ 

Q.  Do  you  think  your  neighbors  in  all  the  Xew  England  States  are 
better  than  Chinese  f — A.  I  think  so. 
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Q.  You  think  it  would  have  made  a  better  future  for  this  State  had 
they  conic  here  instead  of  Chinese  J — A.  I  do  not  think  the  Chinamen 
have  hurt  us.  1  think  they  have  rather  elevated  us.  Their  morals  are 
good  ;  they  are  industrious;  and  their  example  is  good. 

<v>.  Do  you  think  the  morals  of  Chinese  superior  to  the  morals  of  the 
American  citizen? — A.  I  have  seen  less  bad  in  them  than  1  have  B66B 
in  my  own  countrymen. 

Q.  Then  they  are  better  people  than  the  Americans  I — A.  In  that  re- 
jpect,  I  suppose,  your  conclusion  must  be  just. 

Q.  Then  I  cannot  quite  understand  you.  Von  answer  that  it  would  be 
better  to  have  100,(100  people  like  your  own  lather's  family  and  your  own 
neighbors  in  Ohio  and  the  East  than  the  100,000  Chinamen,  if  the  Chi- 
namen are  less  bad  than  the  whites. — A.  Our  own  people  are  a  little 
more  capable,  they  are  a  little  stronger,  they  are  quicker  witted,  per- 
haps, and  a  more  powerful  material ;  they  are  better  people,  I  think,  for 
the  wealth  of  the  country. 

Q.  Are  you  not  after  all  considering  this  question  purely  and  solely 
from  the  material  staud-point — the  stand-point  of  money-making? — A. 
Possibly ;  grant  it.  As  I  said,  grub  comes  before  everything  else.  Give 
me  a  prosperous  country,  and  I  will  show  you  a  moral  country  ;  give 
me  a  lazy  population  in  production,  and  I  will  show  you  vicious  people 
all  through.  If  you  waut  a  couutry  moral,  make  it  prosperous;  and 
nothing  but  unflagging  industry  will  do  that. 

Q.  What,  in  the  abstract,  is  better,  cheap  labor  or  dear  labor,  for  the 
development  of  the  country  ?  I  now  speak  in  regard  to  the  moral  tone 
and  political  welfare  of  the  people. — A.  Before  there  can  be  any  prog- 
ress at  all  there  must  be  labor  cheap  enough  to  justify  employment.  So- 
ciety is  a  machine  that  has  got  to  be  run  fairly. 

Q.  Did  Ohio  prosper  better,  you  think,  when  labor  was  less  than  it  does 
now  ? — A.  I  think  so ;  I  think  there  was  more  progress  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  forty  years  ago,  than  there  is  to-day. 

Q.  Do  you  think  those  countries  are  more  prosperous  and  better  where 
cheap  labor  prevails,  as  in  Spain,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  other  cheap-labor 
countries,  than  in  America? — A.  Conditions  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
that.  Iu  the  United  States  we  have  plenty  of  chances  for  spread  ;  there 
is  no  use  of  jostling.  There  is  ample  room  for  every  man  to  work  ;  and 
if  he  works,  he  canuot  grow  poor. 

Q.  Assuming  conditions  to  be  the  same  here,  are  the  cheap  or  dear 
labor  couutries  more  o*r  less  prosperous,  in  your  judgment  ? — A.  I  do 
not  understand  cheap  labor  as  you  do.  1  say  labor  cheap  enough  to 
justify  employment  is  a  necessity  lor  social  progress.  There  is  no  other 
way  for  it.  If  1  employ  a  man  at  a  rate  that  I  cannot  afford  to  pay,  I 
am  soon  "  busted,*  and  there  is  nobody  to  pay  anybody  at  all.  Work 
must  be  obtained,  and  it  must  be  obtained  at  prices  which  will  leave  a 
fair  margin  lor  brains  aud  capital. 

Q.  If  you,  to  use  your  own  somewhat  inelegant  expression,  were 
"  busted,*'  and  if  your  75,000  acres  of  land  in  Santa  Barbara  were 
divided  into  750  parts  of  100  acres  each,  and  each  was  covered  by  a 
family  like  your  own  father's  family,  with  laboring  sons  and  daughters, 
in  your  opinion  would  it  be  better  for  the  couutry  or  injurious  to  the 
couutry  that  you  should  be  "busted  '"  or  uot? — A.  I  suppose  it  would 
be  a  great  deal  better  for  the  couutry  if  all  men  were  industrious  and 
all  had  opportunities  for  work.  I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  possible 
that  you  can  draw  any  such  conclusion  or  inference. 

Q.  As  that  you  should  be  "  busted  ?"— A.  Xo,  sir;  but  that  the  ad- 
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vent  of  a  certain  number  of  men  at  my  farm  should  necessarily  do  more 
than  I  have  done  myself. 

Q.  That  is  certainly  what  I  mean,  whether  you  do  not  think  that  750 
families  would  be  more  profitable  to  the  State  and  a  better  guarantee 
for  a  healthful  future  than  for  you  to  own  75,000  acres  1 — A.  If  they  hadj 
come  here  and  hired  California  labor,  every  one  of  them  would  have] 
been  "  busted,"  and  they  would  not  have  done  any  good. 

Q.  Are  not  four  sons  and  two  daughters  and  the  father  and  mother] 
capable  of  working  100  acres  % — A.  They  are  capable  of  doing  some-j 
thing. 

Q.  Are  they  not  capable  of  doing  one  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  part 
as  much  as  you  do? — A.  I  think  you  cannot  bring  750  families  on  my 
farm  to  do  as  much  work  as  I  have  done  in  the  last  few  years  without 
capital.  I  do  not  think  they  could  accomplish  all  I  have  accomplished 
myself. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  effect  of  railroad  building  as  developing  this! 
country.  Was  Ohio  also  developed  by  railroad  construction  % — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  railroads  and  canals. 

Q.  Was  that  work  done  by  whites,  or  by  Chinese;  do  you  remember  ?— 
A.  The  contracts  for  building  the  Ohio  Canal,  and  mainly,  I  think,  on 
the  railroads,  too,  in  that  State,  were  taken  by  Irishmen  ;  and  I  would 
relate  an  incident  now  that  would  come  in  just  about  pat,  if  you  will 
allow  me. 

Q.  No,  I  will  not  allow  you,  if  I  can  prevent  it. — A.  All  right.  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  have  seen  my  countrymen  arm  themselves  with 
clubs  and  revolvers  and  drive  the  contract  Irishmen  off  the  Ohio 
Canal. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Central 
Pacific  Eailroad  was  built  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  know  very  little  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  obtained  from  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and 
Sacramento,  and  Placer,  and  other  counties  of  the  State,  and  from  the 
State  itself,  some  millions  of  dollars  in  subsidy  % — A.  1  dare  say  I  heard 
it  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  obtained  a  subsidy  from  the  General  Government 
of  some  eighty  millions  of  dollars  ? — A.  I  know  it  got  something. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  obtained  a  subsidy  of  many  thousand  acres  of  val- 
uable land  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  many  lands  not  worth  a  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  they  might  have  afforded,  from  the  gratuities 
given  them,  to  have  employed  white  labor? — A.  I  think  they  could  not 
have  built  the  road  at  all  with  white  labor,  or  it  would  have  been  made 
up  in  high  freights  to-day  if  they  had  employed  white  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  those  gentlemen  could  have  afforded  to  have 
built  it  with  white  labor,  from  what  you  know  of  them  and  the  result 
of  the  enterprise  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  the  business.  I 
know  that  railroad  building  is  a  very  serious  thing,  and  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  go  into  it  myself.  I  suppose  the  gentlemen  who  built  that  road 
knew  what  they  were  about  and  did  their  best. 

Q.  If,  instead  of  ten  thousand  Chinese  on  that  road,  they  had  employed 
ten  thousand  men  from  New  England  or  Ohio,  what  to-day  would  have 
been  the  relative  difference  %  Would  the  State  have  been  in  a  better 
condition  ? — A.  I  think  the  railroad  would  not  have  been  built. 

Q.  You  are  in  favor  still  further,  I  understand  you,  of  reducing  even 
the  price  of  Chinese  labor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  j  about  one-half. 

Q.  It  is  now  about  one  dollar  a  day? — A.  It  is  now  about  $25  a  month 
on  a  farm,  and  board.    Twelve  dollars,  I  think,  we  could  stand. 
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Q.  By  "we"  you  mean  the  proprietors  ?— A.  I  mean  generally  the 
fanners.    The  farmers  eould  stand  about  $12  a  month. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  small  farmers,  or  any  farmers  at  all? — A.  The 
proprietors  who  hire  labor  would  make  more  money  if  they  paid  $12  a 
mouth.    I  think  they  would  make  the  farm  a  success. 

Q.  You  mean  profitable  working  of  the  land  ? — A.  I  mean  success  of 
all  kinds. 

Q.  You  stated  that,  in  your  opinion,  nothing  but  cheaper  labor  would 
save  the  agriculture  of  this  State?— A.  That  is  what  I  say. 

Q.  Then,  unless  we  continue  to  reduce  labor,  agriculture  will  cease  to 
be  an  employment  in  this  country1? — A.  I  think  so.  I  tbink  there  is  no 
doubt  of  that,  unless  some  great  change  takes  place  in  our  life  that  we 
cannot  see. 

Q.  You  are  the  friend  of  the  laboring  man  ! — A.  I  claim  that  I  am  a 
laboring  man  myself. 

Q.  You  are  also  the  friend  of  the  sheep.  They  make  money? — A.  I 
like  all  domestic  animals  very  well;  they  are  all  useful. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  interests  of  society  are  advanced  or  the 
race  improved  by  a  system  which  keeps  the  wife  and  children  exempt  from 
physical  labor  ? — A.  I  think  that  all  men  ought  to  work,  and  all  women 
to  the  extent  of  their  power.  I  think  we  are  all  better  off  with  a  certain 
amount  of  labor.  There  are  times  when  women  cannot  work,  and  they 
should  then  be  spared  the  necessity-. 

Q.  As  you  were  brought  up  in  your  father's  family,  and  as  was  the 
custom  of  your  neighbors,  was  it  the  habit  there  for  the  women  and 
children  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work? — A.  We  all  worked. 

Q.  Is  that  the  habit  with  the  white  families  iu  this  State  in  the  same 
position? — A.  Some  of  them  work,  but  a  great  many  of  them  do  not. 
A  great  many  of  them  are  very  idle,  when  they  ought  to  do  something. 
One  of  the  causes  why  our  agriculture  suffers  is  that  the  proprietor 
himself  is  not  always  an  efficient,  good,  earnest,  workiugman.  There 
is  a  little  too  much  idleness. 

Q.  How  is  it  abou^  the  children  ? — A.  Very  generally  they  are  not 
working  as  they  ought.  The  poor  families  in  the  country,  I  think,  are 
raising  their  children  the  best.  Necessity  compels  them  to  labor,  and 
that  saves  them. 

Q.  Which  makes  the  best  man  or  woman,  those  who  are  born  and 
brought  up  in  idleness,  having  no  occasion  to  use  their  muscles,  or  those 
who  are  put  to  labor  ? — A.  The  question  admits  of  only  one  answer. 
Every  one,  I  think,  would  be  better  off  for  work ;  everybody  ought  to 
work. 

Q.  It  seems  to  be  a  great  desideratum  to  have  a  man  earn  so  much 
money  that  his  wife  and  children  may  do  nothing.  Do  ydu  consider 
that  to  be  an  advantage  ? — A.  1  think  not.  I  think  everybody  ought  to 
work:  it  makes  a  man  a  better  citizen;  the  child  more  level-headed, 
with  less  vagaries  in  the  brain.  They  grow  squarer;  straighter.  I 
think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  A  fair  and  equal  distribution  of 
mental  and  physical  labor  is  always  best. 

Q.  Yon  think  that  exercises  and  healthy  development  are  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  people? — A.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Q.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  existence  of  so  many  hoodlums 
here  ? — A.  There  are  a  great  many  causes  operating  to  bring  about  this 
condition  of  affairs.  Apparently  the  pareuts  have  been  getting  along 
pretty  well,  speculating,  making  money,  and  are   careless  about  the 
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education  of  the  children,  and  it  may  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  common 
disinclination  which  has  swept  over  our  people  to  work.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  all  comes,  but  I  simply  state  it  as  a  fact,  that  the  American 
to-day  is  disinclined  to  work.    He  wants  to  live  by  his  wits. 

Q.  Do  the  white  men  exact  the  same  labor  from  their  children  in  this 
State  that  your  father  exacted  from  you  %— A.  No,  sir  ;  as  a  rule,  they 
do  not. 

Q.  When  I  say  "  your  father,"  I  mean  the  people  where  you  lived  and 
where  you  grew  up.— A.  I  understand  yon. 

Q.  As  boys,  we  did  a  good  deal  more  labor  than  these  people  do  now  ? 
— A.  O,  there  is  no  comparison. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  old  gold-miners  who  used  to  go  around  pros- 
pecting in  the  placer-mines  ?  When  the  placers  gave  out,  what  became 
of  that  class  of  people  ? — A.  I  find  very  few  of  them  doing  any  good  to- 
day. Not  many  of  that  old  class  are  doing  any  good.  Their  lives  were 
sort  of  upset ;  they  did  not  seem  to  have  any  object  or  aim  in  life,  and 
they  have  generally  gone  down. 

Q.  Is  not  the  bummer  class  usually  made  up  of  that  class  of  people 
who  made  $16  a  day,  and  as  work  went  down  they  were  not  willing  to 
work  for  less  %  Are  there  not  a  great  many  of  them  in  that  class  ?  Is 
not  that  the  source  of  a  good  deal  of  it "? — A.  I  should  think  a  good 
many  of  them  belong  to  that  class.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  the  dis- 
inclination of  the  American  to  work  to-day  is  a  sort  of  national  dis- 
ease. It  seems  to  have  swept  over  the  whole  continent.  I  cannot  tell 
you  the  cause.  I  do  not  know  enough  to  know  what  makes  it ;  I  only 
know  the  fact. 

Q.  May  not  the  causes  be  different  in  different  parts  of  the  country  % — 
A.  Possibly. 

Q.  May  not  the  cause  here  be  the  exhaustion  of  the  placer-mines,  and 
this  old  class  of  prospectors  and  gold-diggers,  disinclined  to  work,  re- 
cruiting the  army  here ;  and  in  the  East  may  it  not  be  in  a  great  meas- 
ure the  discharged  soldiers  who  make  up  that  class  % — A.  Yery  likely. 

Q.  How  many  would  you  compute  that  class  at  in  this  city  from  your 
observation  % — A.  I  am  so  rarely  here  I  do  not  know  what  the  propor- 
tion is.  I  should  think,  from  what  I  see  in  our  towns  in  the  country, 
where  I  am  very  well  acquainted,  that  if  the  proportion  is  the  same 
here  as  there,  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  entire  population  are  doing  lit- 
tle or  nothing. 

Q.  It  would  certainly  number  a  thousand,  would  it  not  f — A.  A  very 
great  many  thousands. 

Q.  Do  the  eastern  immigrants  who  have  come  here  complain  of  the 
high  price  of  land  %  Is  that  made  a  cause  of  complaint  1 — A.  They  want 
to  settle  always  in  the  very  finest  places.  There  is  the  attraction,  of 
course,  to  certain  localities  where  men  have  lived  and  made  their  homes. 
They  become  attached  to  their  places,  and  they  say,  "  I  do  not  want  to 
sell  this  land ;  it  is  my  home ;  you  can  have  it  for  $200,  but  I  do  not  care 
to  sell  it  at  all."  All  these  immigrants  who  come  to  buy  land  want 
those  very  places.  They  do  not  want  to  go  out  and  take  the  new  lands 
of  the  country  and  go  through  the  long  process  of  building  a  home. 
There  are  cheap  lands,  and  plenty  of  them,  in  the  county  where  I  live ; 
lands  cheaper  than  I  bought  eight  years  ago.  I  paid  ten  dollars  an 
acre  for  that  land,  and  there  is  plenty  of  land  in  that  county  to-day  that 
would  sell  for  four,  five,  or  six  dollars  an  acre. 

Q.  Are  the  classes  of  white  people  who  come  to  this  State  the  class 
who  go  out  into  new  lands  to  break  them  up  and  settle  them  ? — A.  I 
think  not,  as  a  geueral  thing.    Those  who  come  to  California  are  not 
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really  froutiersnieu.  They  arc  mainly  from  the  towns  and  cities  of  the 
East.  They  come  here  attracted  by  the  climate  and  fame  of  California 
as  a  place  to  live. 

(,».  How  is  it  with  the  European  immigrant  who  comes  here.'  La  he 
one  of  those  pioneers  who  go  out  into  new  Lands  and  make  settle- 
ments'.'—A.  I  do  not  know.  1  suppose  generally  the  drift  is  to  tie- 
towns  and  cities  everywhere  among  our  own  population.  Take  farmers' 
sons.  The  first  thing  a  fanners  son  does  is  to  go  off  to  town.  lie  gets 
disgusted  with  farm-life.     I  do  not  wonder  at  it. 

Q.  When  Chinamen  get  money,  do  they  confine  themselves  to  rice  and 
tea  i — A.  31  v  Chinamen  live  just  as  well  as  anybody.  They  live  just  as 
I  do. 

Q.  How  is  it  generally  upon  the  farms? — A.  I  think  about  the  same. 
If  they  are  put  to  it,  they  will  live  very  cheaply  ;  but  I  do  not  think  a 
Chinaman  can  live  a  bit  cheaper  than  I  did  myself  twelve  years  ago 
here.     Then  it  did  not  cost  me  eight  dollars  a  month  to  live. 

Q.  If  a  Chinaman  has  an  opportunity  to  live  well,  will  he  do  so? — A. 
1  have  known  a  Chinaman  to  pay  $2.50  for  a  chicken. 

Q.  "What  is  their  habit  in  that  respect ' — A.  I  think  they  will  have 
just  what  they  want,  cost  what  it  will. 

Q.  Where  they  live  upon  t'he  farms,  do  they  eat  the  same  as  the  farm- 
ers do  ? — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  The  farmer  provides  the  same  for  himself? — A.  The  same.  I  feed 
my  wife  aud  the  Chinaman  alike.  They  do  not  sit  at  the  same  table,  but 
they  have  the  same  food,  prepared  by  the  same  hands. 

By  Senator  Sakgent  : 

Q.  Have  you  ever  lived  in  the  mines  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

<>).  How  do  you  know  enough  about  what  has  become  of  the  early 
miners  to  state  that  they  have  become  bummers  ! — A.  I  have  disclaimed 
any  particular  knowledge  of  that  class  of  men. 

Q.  Did  I  misunderstand  you  in  thinking  you  said  that  those  who 
worked  in  the  placer-mines,  which  were  exhausted,  grew  tired  of  labor 
and  became  bummers  I — A.  I  simply  assented  to  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
Brooks,  that  a  good  many  of  them  might  have  become  bummers,  and 
that  they  might  have  contributed  to  the  number  of  those  who  are  bum- 
mers now. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  mining,  digging  quartz-mines,  &c.,  are 
largely  carried  on  now,  and  that  the  population  formerly  working  in  the 
placer-mines  are  now  working  there  I — A.  I  Suppose  so. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  a  great  many  of  the  old  placer-miners  have 
gone  into  the  valleys  and  are  proprietors  of  farms  ? — A.  I  suppose  these 
changes  are  taking  place  all  the  time. 

Q.  Who  is  your  district  judge  ?     What  is  his  name  ? — A.  Fossett. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Judge  Belden,  the  judge  of  the  neighboring  dis- 
trict?— A.  I  know  Judge  Belden. 

Q.  He  is  a  very  capable  gentleman  and  good  judge? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  he  was  one  of  the  men  who  worked  in  the 
mines  when  gold  was  near  the  grass-roots? — A.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  large  colony  in  San  Jose  known  as  the  Xevada 
men,  quite  a  distinct  class  there? — A.  Very  likely. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  those  are  the  men  who  worked  in  the  mines 
when  the  gold  was  plenty  on  the  surface  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything 
at  all  about  those  men. 

Q.  Then  I  would  ask  you,  if  tbese  things  may  be  so,  whether  you 
would  not  be  slow  to  assent  to  a  proposition  that  would  stigmatize  a 
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class  of  men  engaged  in  early  mining  ? — A.  I  think  I  know  enough  of 
a  great  many  of  the  early  miners  to  know  that  their  history  has  been 
eventually  very  bad.  Those  men  generally  turned  out  badly.  A  great 
many  are  good  men;  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  they  are  not. 

Q.  Do  you  speak  of  it  as  a  type  of  the  class  ? — A.  I  do  not  speak  of 
it. as  a  type. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  assent  to  the  proposition  that  the  Boys  in 
Blue  of  this  city,  the  discharged  soldiers,  are  bummers'? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  the  Boys  in  Blue. 

Senator  Sargent.  You  spoke  about  the  discharged  soldiers,  and  here| 
is  a  distinct  association  of  them,  a  society.  [To  the  witness.]  I  want 
to  know  if  you  assented  to  the  proposition  that  these  discharged  sol- 
diers are  bummers'? — A.  My  mind  was  fixed  more  on  the  Eastern  States | 
than  anywhere  else. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  have  been  there1? — A.  I  have  not  been  there 
at  all.  I  was  going  to  say  that  is  what  I  read.  I  have  not  been  there 
for  twenty  years. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  that  these  discharged  soldiers  became  bum- 
mers ? — A.  I  only  know  from  what  I  get  outside.  I  have  not  seen  them 
myself,  and  do  not  know  in  any  other  way  than  by  intelligence. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  said  in  the  papers,  and  generally  remarked  as  a 
wonderful  thing,  that  our  armies  were  disbanded  and  the  soldiers  went 
back  to  peaceful  and  industrious  occupations  ?  Was  not  that  stated  as 
a  remarkable  circumstance,  and  very  much  to  the  credit  of  our  sol- 
diers ? — A.  Very  likely ;  but  very  likely  very  many  of  them  have  turned 
out  bummers,  too ;  and  that  would  not  be  to  their  credit. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  the  fact  is  not  stated  to  the  contrary  of  the  great  mass 
of  them,  as  a  rule*? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  never  seen  that  stated? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  it  stated  that  they  have  returned  to  the  indus- 
trious avocations  of  life? — A.  I  may  have  seen  it  stated,  but  it  is  not 
on  my  mind. 

Q.  You  would  be  incredulous  of  that? — A.  I  should  say  that  my 
convictions  are  that  a  great  many  of  the  returned  soldiers  turned  out 
badly. 

Q.  We  are  speaking  of  them  as  a  rule.  Your  judgment  upon  that 
matter  you  put  beside  your  judgment  upon  some  other  matters  you 
have  testified  to  here  to  day  ? — A.  What  other  matters  ? 

Q.  There  must  be  a  standard  by  which  eastern  people  reading  your* 
testimony  can  judge  it.  Do  you  state  that  it  is  your  belief  that  as  a 
rule  a  very  considerable  class  of  men  who  fought  in  the  war  are  now 
bummers  and  engaged  in  no  peaceful  employment,  and  did  not  return  to 
peaceful  avocations? — A.  I  did  not  say  that. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  You  s^joke  of  the  Chinese  living  in  the  same  way  that  your  family 
live  ? — A.  Isaid  that  they  live  in  the  same  way  that  my  white  laborers 
do.  I  have  a  table  for  my  white  laborers,  and  a  table  for  my  China- 
men, but  they  have  the  same  kind  of  food,  prepared  by  the  same  hands. 

Q.  Many  of  the  proprietors  allow  the  Chinese  to  maintain  themselves ; 
you  do  not  ? — A.  I  do  sometimes ;  but  not  as  a  rule  on  the  farm.  When 
I  have  excessive  employment,  or  a  great  deal  to  do,  I  sometimes  con- 
tract with  my  men  to  do  the  work  and  board  themselves. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  common  Chinese  laborer  lives ;  what  his 
principal  articles  of  diet  are  ? — A.  I  know  that  the  Chinaman  will  eat  a 
great  many  things  that  an  American  will  not  eat. 
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Q.  What  is  his  principal  article  of  diet? — A.  I  suppose  everybody 
knows  that  Chinamen  are  very  fond  of  rice. 

().  Kice  and  tea  ? — A.  Yes,  .sir  ;  and  they  live  upon  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tables, just  as  my  family  does. 

<v>.  When  they  dine  at  the  table  you  supply,  they  eat  what  you  sup- 
ply to  others  as  well  as  to  the  Chinamen  ?  1  am  speaking  of  where  they 
contract  in  gangs  and  feed  themselves. — A.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I 
sell  them  vegetables  and  meats  when  they  board  themselves  in  about 
the  same  way  and  proportion  as  those  articles  go  on  my  own  table. 

Q.  What  is  your  politics ! — A.  It  is  pretty  hard  for  me  to  tell  what  I 
am.  I  think  I  vote  the  republican  ticket  generally;  but  on  the  broad 
way  1  am  a  democrat ;  I  am  a  national  man,  as  near  as  I  can  be  one. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  You  are  a  democrat  and  vote  the  republican  ticket  I— A.  I  am  a 
democrat  who  votes  the  republican  ticket. 


Alfred  Wheeler  recalled. 

The  Witness.  Governor  Morton  asked  me  to  bring  down  the  statis- 
tics of  Chinese  emigration  and  immigration  to  date,  and  I  have  en- 
deavored to  do  so,  making  such  estimates  for  deaths  and  departures 
inland  as  I  thought  correct  and  reasonable. 

Senator  Sargent.  Eead  them. 

The  Witness.  They  are  tables  showing  the  annual  arrivals  and  de- 
partures, as  shown  by  the  San  Francisco  customhouse  records,  of  Chi- 
nese to  and  from  California  by  sea  from  1848  to  October  1, 1876,  with  es- 
timated deaths  and  departures  inland  to  other  States  and  Territories,  and 
the  total  present  Chinese  population  in  the  State  of  California.  These 
figures  are  the  same  as  those  I  gave  the  other  day,  from  1853  to  1873, 
inclusive,  (See  Appendix  Q.)  I  did  not  go  over  my  old  figures,  but  took 
the  same  that  I  presented  the  other  day.  Prior  to  that  there  were  no 
custom-house  records  on  the  subject ;  but  in  examining  the  report  of  the 
State  senate  committee,  which  made  an  investigation  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, I  took  their  estimate,  presuming  that  to  be  as  correct  as  any  that 
could  be  made.  That  report  gave  10,000  as  the  probable  gain  of  Chi- 
nese prior  to  1852,  in  California.  Accepting  those  figures,  I  made  the 
sum-total  of  arrivals  to  the  1st  of  October,  1870,  233,130  ;  departures  by 
sea,  93,273 ;  making  a  gain  by  sea  of  139,803.  I  also  put  down  an  estimate 
(which  is  only  my  own  opinion  somewhat  corroborated  by  others  who 
are  probably  better  able  to  judge  than  I  am)  of  the  departures  inland 
to  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  Utah  Territory,  Idaho  Territory,  Ne- 
vada, and  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  20,000  during  the 
whole  of  this  period.  The  mortality  of  the  Chinese  I  estimated  at  2  per 
cent.,  the  same  as  that  which  occurs  among  the  whites. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  The  same  as  the  mortality  among  the  whites,  including  children, 
or  adults  only  ? — A.  I  took  2  per  cent.,  which  is  the  estimate  in  this 
city,  I  think,  of  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  general  population. 

Q.  Of  all  ages  of  whites  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  mortality  of  children  all  over  the  world 
is  greater  than   among  adults  ? — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Ought  not  your  calculation  to  be  modified  by  the  probable  percent- 
age of  deaths  among  white  adults,  as  compared  with  Chinese  adults? 
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There  are  very  few  Chinese  children  here. — A.  I  do  not  know  how  to  es- 1 
timate  deaths  among  the  laboring  adult  population.  The  mortality 
among  the  Chinese  male  adults  might  not  be  perhaps  of  the  same  grade 
as  that  which  would  occur  among  the  whites  generally.  Therefore,  I  put 
the  mortality  at  2  per  cent.  However,  it  will  be  subject  to  such  criticism 
as  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  My  table  makes  the  total  of  deaths 
25,900,  and  the  total  of  departures  inland  and  the  total  of  deaths  de- 
ducted from  the  gain  by  sea,  which  is  129,863,  leaves  the  net  gain  as  the  i 
present  Chinese  population  of  California  at  93,963. 

Q.  Does  that  embrace  arrivals  to  Oregon  or  other  Pacific  ports  % — A. 
No,  sir ;  only  the  port  of  San  Francisco. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 
Q.  Your  figures  are  93,000  Chinese  now  in  California? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
93,963  now  in  the  State  of  California. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  On  the  coast  rather,  including  Nevada  and  the  Territories  ?— A. 

No,  sir.    I  took  20,000  as  the  departures  inland  to  all  quarters,  to  the 

Territories  and  to  the  States  on  the  coast,  and  also  to  the  States  east  of 

the  Eocky  Mountains,  as  the  aggregate  during  the  twenty-seven  years. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  The  aggregate  would,- then,  in  your  estimate,  be  about  110,000 
in  the  whole  United  States  who  arrived  at  this  port  ? — A.  It  would  be 
20,000  added  to  93,000. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

John  H.  Hill  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  California  ? — Answer. 
I  came  to  California  in  July,  1850. 

Q.  Where  have  you  resided  % — A.  Principally  in  Sonoma  County.  I 
have  been  east  occasionally  to  visit  my  children,  but  Sonoma  County 
has  been  my  place  of  residence. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  business  there  f  Have  you  been  a  farmer  in 
Sonoma  County  %— A.  Yes,  sir ;  cultivator  of  fruit  principally. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  Chinese  labor  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state  what  kind  of  laborers  they  have  made  as  to  their  hon- 
esty, integrity,  and  habits. — A.  I  find  them  from  experience  to  be  tem- 
perate, industrious,  honest,  and  good  laborers,  creating  no  trouble  what- 
ever. 

Q.  Is  it  a  common  practice  in  Sonoma  County  to  employ  Chiuese  in 
that  business,  fruit-raising1? — A.  I  think  in  my  neighborhood  there 
must  be  perhaps  some  500  Chinamen  employed.  It  is  principally  a  vine- 
growing  district. 

Q.  They  are  engaged,  then,  largely  in  cultivating  the  grape  for  the 
farmers'? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  get  white  labor  to  do  that  work  %— A.  I  do  not  think 
we  could.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  industrial  resources  of  the  country 
that  would  have  to  be  abandoned  if  it  depended  upon  white  labor. 
There  are  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  a  large  accession  to  the  or- 
dinary number  of  hands  is  required,  when  the  crop  is  ripening,  and  I 
do  not  think  white  men  could  be  got  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  do 
the  work. 

Q.  What  is  the  sentiment  of  your  people  generally,  your  neighbors, 
and   the  people  of  Sonoma  County,  with  whom  you  come  in  contact, 
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ijjn  reference  to  Chinese  labor  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  favorable,  if  I  may 
'  judge  from  circumstances  and  what  I  know. 

Q.  That  is  a  democratic  county  J — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Largely  so  .' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<t>.  One  of  the  richest  counties  in  the  State,  I  believe  ? — A.  I  think  it 
is  one  of  the  best  counties  in  the  State  ;  perhaps  as  well  improved  as  any 
other. 

Q.  Is  it  your  sou  who  is  a  member  of  the  State  senate  ? — A.  Yes. 
sir. 

Q.  He  was  elected  as  a  democrat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  employing  Chinese  at  the  time  of  the  election  ?— A.  Yes, 
:  sir. 

Q.  And  before  that  \ — A.  Before  the  election. 

Q.  Has  he  employed  them  since  l — A.  Yes,  sir;  entirely. 

Q.  I  have  a  vague  impression  that  your  son  polled  a  very  large  vote 
at  the  time  he  was  elected  to  the  senate.  Please  state  it  in  the  aggre- 
gate.— A.  I  think  there  were  some  3,300  votes  polled  in  the  county, 
and  I  think  he  received  2,700  or  2,800  out  of  the  3,300.  I  do  not  think 
that  there  was  a  laboring-man  in  the  district  who  voted  against  him  on 
account  of  his  employing  Chinese  labor. 

Q.  You  consider  that  a  pretty  fair  test  that  that  is  the  public  opiti- 
:  ion  upon  that  question  ! — A.  I  should  thiuk  so. 

Q.  Sonoma  County  is  noted  as  a  vine-growing  county,  is  it  not ! — A. 
The  immediate  district  where  I  reside  is  exclusively  vine-growing. 

Q.  Is  that  Sonoma  Valley  ? — A.  Sonoma  Valley.  I  believe  if  it  was 
not  for  the  Chinese  labor  that  business  would  have  to  be  abandoned, 
and  hundreds  of  people  would  be  entirely  ruined. 

Q.  Vine-growing  is  then  a  vital  interest  to  those  people,  a  perma- 
nent interest  % — A.  Exclusively,  almost,  in  that  locality. 

Q.  Then,  in  view  of  that  being  a  permanent  interest,  the  people  of  your 
county  do  not  make  a  party  question  of  Chinese  labor  at  all.  They  do 
not  ignore  a  candidate  for  office  on  the  ground  that  he  is  favorable  to 
Chinese  labor  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Thomas  Brown  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  California  I — 
Answer.  I  have  been  here  upward  of  nine  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  or  business? — A.  I  am  at  present  cashier 
of  the  Anglo-California  Bank. 

Q.  You  do  business  with  China  and  the  Chinese  people  in  the  way  of 
exchange? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  a  considerable  business  with  Chinese 
merchants  and  with  China  and  Japan. 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  business  which  your  bank  does,  as  near 
as  you  can  approximate  it ! — A.  I  suppose  that  our  exchange  business 
will  average  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  million  or  a  million  and  a  half  a 
year  ;  probably  over  that. 

Q.  Does  that  consist  in  coin  ? — A.  It  consists  in  valuations  of  China, 
the  purchase  of  bills,  and  shipment  of  bullion. 

Q.  That  is  done  by  Chinese  merchants  here  principally  ? — A.  We  sell 
a  large  amount  of  exchange  to  Chinese  merchants. 

Q.  In  your  business  relations  with  them,  how  have  you  found  them 
for  honesty ! — A.  So  far  as  our  business  transactions  with  Chinese 
merchants  are  concerned,  they  have  always  been  very  straightforward 
and  very  correct. 

Q.  Did  vouever  have  business  vou  know  of  in  which  Chinese  here 
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remitted  to  China  to  comply  with  contracts  made  for  laborers  coming 
here  H — A.  Not  in  recent  years. 

Q.  Your  business  with  them  is  principally  in  exchange  ? — A.  Prin- 
cipally in  exchange. 

Q.  Has  that  business  increased  any  in  the  last  five  years  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  it  has  increased  very  materially  in  the  last  five  years. 

Q.  Do  you  think  restricting  those  people  from  coming  here,  or 
abrogating  the  treaty  with  them,  would  have  a  good  or  a  bad  effect 
upon  our  relations  with  that  country,  financially  or  commercially  ? — A. 
That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  Of  course  it  depends  very 
much  upon  the  wTants  of  China  for  bullion.  If  the  Chinese  market 
wants  bullion,  of  course  they  will  seek  it  where  they  can  buy  it  the 
cheapest. 

Q.  The  balance  of  exchange  is  generally  against  every  country  that 
deals  with  China,  is  it  not? — A.  I  have  not  investigated  that  matter. 

Q.  Where  is  the  bullion-market  now  located  ? — A.  The  bullion-mar- 
ket in  former  years  has  been  mostly  in  London,  on  the  other  side,  i 
Within  the  last  year  we  have  been  able  to  handle  our  bullion  here  to  a 
much  better  advantage  than  to  ship  it  to  London. 

Q.  That  advantage  lies  in  the  transportation  of  the  bullion  in 
freight  ? — A.  In  the  transportation  of  the  bullion  to  London. 

Q.  Could  we  not  become  the  bullion  center  here  as  well  as  London,  as 
far  as  India,  China,  and  the  Orient  are  concerned  ? — A.  We  ought  to  be  I 
able  to  compete  with  them,  of  course. 

Q.  The  balances  ought  to  be  in  our  favor  in  addition  to  all  the  round-  j 
about  way  of  shipment  to  London  % — A.  I  should  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  our  people  to  cultivate 
friendly  and  social  relations,  by  treaty  and  otherwise,  with  those  people  | 
in  that  view  % — A.  I  think  it  is  the  principle  of  our  Government  to  cul- 
tivate friendly  relations  with  all  nations. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  policy  to  restrict  the  immigration  or 
trade  with  China,  in  view  of  what  you  know  of  that  people1? — A.  That 
is  a  question  which  I  do  not  feel  prepared  to  answer  so  far  as  immigra- 
tion is  concerned.    There  are  good  points  and  bad  points  about  it. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  What  are  the  bad  points  to  which  you  refer  in  connection  with  Chi- 
nese immigration  % — A.  I  think  a  large  influx  of  Chinamen  would  have 
a  bad  effect  upon  our  people  here.  As  a  general  thing,  among  certain 
classes  there  is  a  prejudice,  and  to  bring  in  a  large  influx  at  once  would 
have  a  bad  effect. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  morals  of  the  average  Chinaman  are  as  good  as 
the  morals  of  the  American  or  European  % — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  about  that.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  and  intercourse  with  them  is 
concerned,  I  have  always  found  them  very  straightforward  and  cor- 
rect. 

Q.  You  have  only  had  intercourse  with  the  merchant  class  % — A. 
With  the  merchant  class  and  servants.  I  have  employed  them  for  sev- 
eral years  as  servants. 

Q.  Would  it  be  as  safe  to  leave  a  Chinese  servant  where  he  would 
get  access  to  your  money  as  a  white  servant  ? — A.  As  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes,  I. have  always  found  them  very  honest.  I  have  never  had 
a  great  many  of  them.    I  have  employed  them  for  the  last  six  years. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  Chinese  quarter  should  extend 
over  the  city  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  for  the  Chinese  to  come  here  in  numbers  without  ex- 
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tending  that  quarter  ? — A.  Unless  tbey  put  thein  in  some  other  locality, 
I  do  not  see  any  other  way. 

(c).  We  have  no  power  to  do  that  ? — A.  No  5  we  have  no  power  to  do 
that. 

Q.  What  objection  is  there  to  the  extensiou  of  the  Chinese  quarter  ? 
— A.  I  think  it  has  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  value  of  real  estate, 
and  drives  out  pretty  much  all  other  commercial  busiuess  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. 

Q.  Does  it  drive  out  families  ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  there  do  not  any  fami- 
lies live  in  that  section  of  the  city. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  whether  it  has  closed  churches  or  not,  and  de- 
voted them  to  Chinese  houses? — A.  There  were  churches  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. I  believe  a  good  many  of  them  have  been  closed.  Whether 
it  was  done  on  account  of  the  Chinamen  or  a  disposition  to  move  off  to 
some  other  more  desirable  locality,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Where  the  Chinese  quarter  now  is  used  to  be  the  seat  of  a  large 
and  prosperous  retail  trade? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

John  M.  Horner  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  lived  on  this  coast? — Answer.  I  have 
been  here  over  thirty  years. 

Q.  Where  are  you  residing  ? — A.  I  am  residing  in  Alameda  County, 
near  the  mission  of  San  Jose. 

Q.  Near  the  old  mission  of  San  Jose  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?— A.  Farming,  ever  since  1  have  been  in 
the  State. 

Q.  What  do  you  raise  ? — A.  Almost  everything  that  is  raised  on 
farms  around  the  bay  here — grain,  vegetables,  horses,  cattle. 

Q.  Have  you  employed  Chinese  labor,  or  do  you  employ  it  now  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  I  have  employed  almost  all  nationalities,  and  a  great  portion 
of  them  are  Chinese. 

Q.  You  employ  any  labor  that  you  can  get  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  any  labor 
that  I  get  hold  of. 

Q.  Could  you  successfully  carry  on  your  farming  operations  without 
Chinese  labor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  1  could  do  so  ;  but  I  hud  them  a  very  con- 
venient class  of  laborers.  Yret  the  whole  success  of  farming  does  not 
depend  upon  them. 

Q.  To  what  extent  does  it  depend  on  the  Chinese? — A.  When  we 
have  abundant  crops  there  has  not  been  really  help  enough  aside  from 
*  the  Chinese  in  California  available  to  harvest  the  crops,  and  without 
them  much  of  the  crop  would  go  to  waste. 

Q.  Has  there  been  an  overplus  of  labor  this  fall  ? — A.  There  has  not 
in  our  neighborhood,  even  with  the  Chinamen  there. 

Q.  Do  your  neighbors  employ  Chinamen  ? — A.  They  do.  The  Porta- 
guese,  Frenchmen,  and  Americans  employ  them.  All  who  own  prop- 
erty there  employ  them. 

Q.  Without  distinction  of  nationality  or  politics? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
makes  no  difference. 

Q.  Then  they  look  upon  them  as  a  necessity  as  laborers  in  your  neigh- 
hood  ? — A.  That  is  the  general  impression. 

Q.  You  must  be  pretty  well  acquainted  in  your  neighborhood,  haviug 
been  here  thirty  years.  What  is  the  common  opinion  of  people  m 
your  neighborhood  on  this  question  of  Chinese  labor;  are  they  for  or 
against  it  .' — A.  They  are  for  it,  as  a  general  thing.  That  arises,  how- 
ever, more  on  account  of  it  reliability  than  on  account  of  its  cheapness. 
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Q.  Do  you  call  the  Chinese  labor  here  cheap  labor,  in  fact,  in  compar- 
ison with  labor  in  the  Eastern  States  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  east  within  a  few  years  ? — A.  No,  sir  j  I  have 
not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  wages  paid  in  the  Eastern  States  ? — A.  I  hear 
that  they  average  about  $14  for  laborers  on  the  farm. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  Chinamen  here  by  the  mouth  ? — A.  We  pay 
them  $1  a  clay. 

Q.  Counting  twenty-six  days  in  a  month  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  Chi- 1 
naman  boards  himself.  Some  of  them  command  better  wages ;  but  that  is 
the  average. 

Q.  Do  you  make  butter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  market  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Iowa,  you  know,  ships  a  great  deal  of  butter  here.  Can  you  com- 
pete successfully  with  Iowa  in  this  market  in  butter  ? — A.  We  have 
never  been  able  to  supply  the  market;  but  we  are  able  to  sell  all  our 
products  at  a  very  good  figure. 

Q.  Then  to  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  fact  that  you  pay  double 
for  labor  here  nearly,  within  two  dollars  a  month,  of  what  they  pay  in 
Iowa,  and  yet  you  can  compete  with  Iowa  in  this  market,  and  sell  your 
butter  here  ? — A.  We  have  distance  in  our  favor,  which  works  as  a  kind 
of  tariff,  and  our  product  is  fresher  and  sells  at  a  higher  figure. 

Q.  Is  there  much  fruit-raising  and  berry-raising  in  your  neighbor- 
hood "?— A.  There  is  fruit  raised,  but  not  many  berries,  in  my  neighbor- 
hood.   There  are  some  berries  raised  down  this  way  toward  Oakland. 

Q.  Yon  are  about  twenty  miles  from  Oakland  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  a  few  years  ago  a  large  proportion  of  the  fruit 
rotted  on  the  trees  and  under  the  trees  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  does  yet 
every  year. 

Q.  Does  that  occur  to  the  extent  at  present  that  it  did  a  few  years 
ago? — A.  I  think  so.  They  are  getting  some  patent  driers  now  by 
which  they  use  up  a  considerable  amount,  but  they  have  not  been  able 
to  consume  or  use  up  all  the  fruit. 

Q.  Do  they  employ  mostly  Chinese  labor  on  the  fruit-ranches  in  your 
neighborhood  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  ? — A.  I  think  they  do. 

Q.  Picking  and  assorting  fruits  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Quite  an  income  is  derived,  I  suppose,  from  that  trade  in  this  city, 
is  there  not?  I  suppose  this  is  the  market? — A.  Yes, .sir  ;  quite  large. 
This  is  the  market. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  indorsement  of  either  political  party 
against  Chinese  cheap  labor  here,  as  it  is  called,  really  affects  any  of 
your  neighbors  or  influences  them  in  which  way  they  vote  when  both 
parties  stand  upon  the  same  footing? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  cuts  any  figure  among  your  farmers  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  but  it  rather  operates  against  both  sides. 

Q.  What  is  your  politics  ? — A.  Eepublicau.  I  have  always  voted 
that  ticket. 

Q.  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  the  man  who  can  make  a  stump-speech, 
and  assure  the  people  that  he  is  the  most  bitter  enemy  of  the  Chinese,  is 
the  strongest  man  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  does  not  get  any  more  votes  down 
there  on  that  account. 

Q.  Suppose  the  question  were  submitted  to  that  part  of  Alameda 
County,  divested  of  all  political  significance  or  any  other  issue,  simply 
to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  Chinese  labor  "  yes,"  or  Chinese  labor  "  no," 
what  would  be  the  result  ? — A.  If  you  take  out  a  certain  class  of  people 
who  have  no  home  or  nothing,  but  who  are  wandering  about,  three- 
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quarters  of  all  those  who  own  property  would  vote  for  Chinese  labor. 
That  is  my  impression. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Are  they  in  favor  of  an  umlimited  number  coming  here  ? — A.  That 
is  an  open  question  with  them. 

Q.  You  think  they  have  not  made  up  their  minds  whether  they  want 
an  unlimited  number  or  not  ? — A.  I  have  discussed  ttie  question  some- 
what with  them,  and  some  are  of  the  impression  that  it  would  do  no 
fmore  harm  than  it  would  to  leave  the  immigration  open  as  with  other 
nations.  Others,  again,  think  that  there  should  be  a  kind  of  restriction 
placed  upon  it  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so  without  disgracing  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Q.  Some  of  those  who  employ  Chinese  labor  think  if  it  could  be  prop- 
erly done  it  would  be  well  to  have  restrictive  legislation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
but  they  would  not  wish  to  disgrace  the  Government  in  order  to  do  that. 

Q.  None  of  us  wish  to  do  that. — A.  No,  sir. 

Max  Morgenthau  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  this  State? — Answer.  Twen  r  v- 
seven  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  For  the  last  fifteen  years,  manufac- 
turer. 

Q.  What  manufacturing  interests  are  you  connected  with  ? — A.  I  am 
interested  in  three  manufactories,  the  woolen-mills,  the  jute-factory,  and 
the  candle  and  soap  factory. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  those  manufacturing  in- 
terests ? — A.  With  the  woolen-mills  about  sixteen  years. 

Q.  How  long  with  the  jute-mill? — A.  Since  it  was  in  existence,  six 
years. 

Q.  How  many  bags  do  you  make  in  that  mill  ? — A.  This  year  we  run 
a  little  more  than  usual.    We  make  about  12,000  a  day. 
]  Q.  In  previous  years  where  did  we  get  our  bags  ? — A.  They  came 
from  Scotland. 

Q.  They  are  grain-bags,  I  suppose  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  in  the  jute-business  1 — 
A.  Between  $400,000  and  8500,000. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  amount  that  we  paid  Scotland  for  bags  before 
you  commenced  manufacturing? — A.  We  must  have  imported  last  year 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  million  bags.  My  estimate  may  be  a  million 
short ;  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  What  did  those  bags  cost  here  ?— A.  I  am  not  posted ;  but  I 
should  think  they  must  have  cost  ten  cents  or  eleven  cents  apiece. 

Q.  How  many  bags  are  you  manufacturing  now  to  supply  the  place 
of  those  ? — A.  Within  the  last  four  months  we  have  run  over-time,  and 
we  must  have  manufactured,  on  an  average,  not  less  than  12,000  a  day. 

Q.  When  we  imported  bags  at  ten  cents,  -or  eleven  cents,  the  aggre- 
gate amounted  to  82,000,000  annually  ?— A.  At  least. 

Q.  Ho  you  work  Chinese  labor  in  the  jute-factory  ? — A.  When  we  or- 
dered the  machinery,  we  ordered  a  whole  cargo  of  white  people  to  come 
right  along  with  the  machinery  from  Scotland  ;  but  they  left  us. 

Q.  They  did  not  stay  with  you  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  For  what  reason? — A.  First,  when  we  engaged  them  they  thought 
they  had  a  good  thing,  and  when  they  came  out  here  it  seemed  they 
could  do  better. 
51c  i 
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Q.  What  did  you  do  then  ? — A.  We  were  compelled  either  to  shut 
up  or  employ  Chinese  labor. 

Q.  You  employed  Chinese  labor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  Scotch  come  out  at  their  own  cost,  or  did  your  company 
bring  them  here? — A.  We  brought  them  out,  but  I  do  not  know  the 
price.  I  know  when  the  machinery  came  they  had  on  board  people 
from  Scotland.  But  I  am  not  a  director  of  the  company ;  I  am  only  a 
stockholder. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  worked  with  you  long  enough  to  re- 
imburse vou  for  the  expense  of  bringing  them  out? — A.  That  I  cannot 
tell. 

Q.  Are  you  hopeful  of  enlarging  your  business  sufficient  to  make 
bags  enough  to  supply  this  coast? — A.  We  could  enlarge  our  busi 
ness,  but  we  cannot  compete  with  them.  I  will  give  you  a  little  illus- 
tration which  might  be  known  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  commission :  I 
saw  an  article  last  summer  that  bags  really  went  down  to  9  cents.  I 
saw  that  the  Grangers  had  a  meeting  and  sent  petitions  to  Congress 
that  they  should  take  off  the  duty  on  bags  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  pay  those  prices ;  so  that  those  bags  were  really 
sold  at  a  loss,  and  of  course  ours  also. 

Q.  Those  bags  were  from  Scotland  ? — A.  Yes.  We  have  only  en- 
larged within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  We  worked  first  smaller, 
but  it  did  not  pay  at  all,  and  we  thought  we  had  to  increase  so  as  to  do 
something. 

Q.  Can  you  make  it  a  successful  enterprise  by  furnishing  bags  at  12J 
cents  apiece  to  farmers  ? — A.  At  those  prices  we  would  make  money. 
I  have  invested  there  probably  $12,000,  and  it  has  not  paid  me  to  this 
day  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Q.  It  has  not  paid  that  to  any  of  the  stockholders  ? — A.  ~No.  It 
might  be  better  this  year. 

Q.  What  could  you  get  for  that  capital  if  you  had«it  out  on  the  street 
here  and  loaned  it  ? — A.  According  to  our  money  affairs  it  would  be  no 
trouble  for  me  easily  to  get  10  per  cent. 

Q.  With  the  best  of  security  ? — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Can  you  not  loan  money  at  10  per  cent,  and  compound  it,  a  great 
deal  of  it  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  manufacturing,  even  with  Chinese  labor,  is  a  very  hazardous 
business  ?— A.  I  should  not  put  in  it  another  cent  if  I  had  fifty  million 
dollars ;  not  in  this  State. 

Q.  You  have  considerable  interest  in  these  enterprises.    I  should  like 
for  you  to  state  your  experience  in  bringing  these  enterprises  to  their 
present  condition. — A.  I  have  watched  these  enterprises  closer,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  man  on  this  coast,  because  I  have  taken  a  deep  interest  i 
in  the  welfare  of   this  coast.    I  may  say  I   have  put   nearly   every  ; 
dollar  I  have  got  in  this  world  in  manufacturing,  to    the    amount,  i 
probably,  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  thousand  dol-  I 
lars.    I  have  found  out  that  factory-business  is  here  a  very  bad  business. 
I  am  speaking  openly,  frankly,  and  plainly.    Any  person  who  is  willing 
to  come  and  take  all  my  stocks  and  dividends  may  have  them  to-day 
for  cost.    The  great  complaint  which  I  have  noticed  for  years  is  that 
our  people  on  this  coast  have  got  little  love  for  home-manufacturing 
enterprises.    The  great  difficulty  is  thatthe  man  who  puts  in  his  money  | 
puts  it  in  without  knowing  what  he  does.    Those  who  do  not  know  the 
business  think  a  factory  is  a  good  thing.    The  people  have  put  in  their 
money,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  hardly  any  are  successful.    The  reason  j 
is  very  plain.    I  should  like  to  make  the  statement  as  short  as  possible  j 
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regard  to  what  my  observation  has  been.    For  the  last  fifteen  years, 
his  coast  has  sent  away,  I  may  say,  twenty-four  dollars  out  of  every 

renty-five  dollars  that  have  been  earned.  This  coast  has  produced 
no-re  bullion  than  perhaps  would  have  supplied  the  whole  world.  You 
lave  seen  what  our  mines  have  turned  out.  In  fact  there  is  very  little 
.eft  here.  The  great  difficulty  is  that  we  ought  to  have,  at  least,  fifty 
lore  factories  here.  I  may  say  that  a  hundred  would  not  be  sufficient, 
[f  only  our  people  would  study  that  subject  a  little,  and  take  care  of 
home-interests,  they  would  see  the  importance  of  it.  For  instance,  the 
export  of  our  wool  this  year  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty-four 
million  pounds.  I  must  speak  of  such  things  as  I  know.  I  am  sorry 
to  come  here,  because  people  may  say  it  is  all  my  talk ;  but  my  only 
object  is  to  see  the  whole  State  prosperous.  We  import  not  less  than 
eight  and  ten  and  twelve  millions  of  dollars  of  clothing  a  year.  We 
seud  our  wool  from  here  to  the  East.  Our  factories  use  up,  proba- 
bly, from  two  million  to  two  million  and  a  half  pounds.  We  pay  the 
expense  of  shipping  the  rest  of  that  wool  East  by  railroad.  The  goods 
are  made  up  there  and  come  back  here. 

Q.  Paying  two  freights'? — A.  Paying  two  freights.  It  is  not  more 
than  half  an  hour  ago,  after  I  was  called  here,  that  I  had  a  conversation 
on  this  subject  with  a  gentleman.  We  have  taken  all  the  trouble  to 
make  people  understaDd  that  we  can  make  as  good  an  article  here  as 
there  is  auy  where  in  the  world.  The  best  proof  of  that  is  that  we  sup- 
ply the  Government  of  the  United  States  with  our  goods  here.  That  is 
the  ouly  resource  we  have  got.  There  are  two  woolen-mills  that  turn 
out  not  less  than  three  millions  of  dollars,  or  could  do  so  very  easily, 
but  the  goods  are  all  imported  here.  I  understand  that  there  were  three 
boys'  clothing  manufactories  started  here  and  they  had  to  abandon  them; 
they  could  not  get  hands,  it  was  an  utter  impossibility.  There  was  a 
tailor  living  next  to  me  about  a  year  ago;  I  consulted  him  ;  said  I,  "  How 
is  your  business  V  -  He  said,  "  Business  is  dull."  I  had  this  suit  of  clothes 
on,  which  is  now  eighteen  months  old.  The  tailor  said,  "  I  will  furnish 
you  that  clothing,  fourteen  dollars  for  the  whole  suit."  He  referred  to 
this  very  suit  that  I  wear  now.  Said  I,  "  What  wTould  you  charge  for 
making  the  suit  f  Said  he,  "  I  will  make  it  for  twenty  dollars."  Said  I, 
p  If  I  furnish  you  with  the  cloth  and  everything  why  do  you  ask  me 
twenty  dollars  ?  How  long  does  it  take  to  make  a  pair  of  pants  P 
He  said,  "  It  takes  a  day."  Said  I,  "  What  do  you  pay  ?"  He  said,  "  I 
have  got  to  pay  the  man  from  four  dollars  to  four  dollars  and  a  half." 
Said  I,  "  How  long  would  it  take  to  make  the  vest  V*  He  said,  "A  day." 
Said  I,  "What  does  that  cost?"  He  said,  "  Four  dollars."  Said  I, 
"  How  long  will  it  take  to  make  the  coat  ?"  Said  he,  "  Two  days."  Said 
I,  u  Why  do  you  ask  such  a  tremendous  price  f  "  Now,"  he  says,  "you 
do  great  injustice."  Said  I,  "  We  manufacture  with  large  capital. 
People  are  willing  to  do  anything  to  seek  investment.  Why  do  you  ask 
that  price  !"  He  said,  "  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is  ;  good  tailors  are  very 
scarce  here.  I  take  a  tailor ;  he  works  one  or  two  days,  and  two  days 
he  goes  on  a  spree."  Said  I,  "I  will  try  you."  I  got  my  suit  made 
and  went  around  and  showed  it  to  people.  They  said,  "  You  are  nicely 
dressed  up  ;  how  much  did  you  pay  for  that  suit  ?"  I  said,  "  That  suit 
cost  about  sixty-five  dollars."  Then  one  of  them  said,  "  I  will  furnish  it 
to  you  for  thirty-five  dollars."  Said  I,  "I  will  do  it."  I  took  a  bundle 
of  cards  from  him  and  put  them  in  my  pocket.  I  told  my  friends,  "  I 
will  satisfy  you  what  we  can  do  here."  I  brought  them  there,  proba- 
bly, thirty-four  customers.  Afterwards  some  went  away.  The  tailor 
said,  "  I  will  put  you  up  a  suit  for  twenty  dollars."    He  made  four,  five, 
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and  six  suits,  and  then  he  commenced  advancing — twenty-two  dol- 
lars, and  then  twenty-five  dollars.  I  got  sick  of  it.  I  went  further.  1 
furnished  him  my  cloth  and  gave  him  my  credit,  and  I  give  you  my 
word  the  money  to-day  is  out  eight  months.  Said' I,  "  You  will  not  do 
it,  you  do  not  want  to  get  any  such  custom.  How  much  did  you  get  in 
the  old  country  f  He  came  from  the  same  place  that  I  came  from. 
Said  I,  "  Did  not  you  have  to  work  from  morning  until  evening;  here 
you  start  at  eight  o'clock  and  at  eleven  you  go  off.  Then  you  come 
back,  and  at  four  o'clock  you  go  home  ;  that  will  not  do  ;  this  country 
wants  more  work ;  we  have  got  to  work."  This  is  the  everlasting  trouble 
here,  that  the  men  do  not  want  to  work. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  This  was  an  employer  you  were  dealing  with,  a  man  who  hires,  a 
boss  % — A.  Yes,  I  spoke  to  the  boss. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  And  the  great  difficulty  was  in  the  cost  of  getting  clothing  made 
up,  $4  for  pants,  $4  for  a  vest,  &c.  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  I  understand  he  raised  his  demands.  Do  you  understand  that  the 
workmen  raised  their  prices  on  him  % — A.  I  cannot  tell.  He  raised  his 
demands  on  his  customers. 

Q.  Then  it  was  not  a  question  of  difficulty  to  get  men,  but  your  diffi 
culty  was  that  he  raised  the  demand  on  you  % — A.  He  told  me  he  could 
not  get  any  good  men. 

Q.  But  he  did  furnish  you  these  clothes,  but  afterwards  raised  the 
demand  on  you  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  difficulty  was  with  him  % — A.  He  asked  me  more,  and  of 
course  I  had  to  pay  it  or  quit. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  in  almost  all  the  departments  of  goods  which  we 
manufacture,  that  we  cannot  to-day  get  white  labor  to  enter  into  tbe 
manufacture  of  those  goods  to  any  considerable  extent  to  compete  with 
the  East  % — A.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  must  confess  there  is  too  much 
truth  in  it.  We  cannot  get  them,  and  I  could  mention  to  you  ten  or 
twelve  of  our  leading  importers. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q .  Gould  you  mention  as  another  difficulty  an  indisposition  to  buy  Cali- 
fornia manufactures  on  the  part  of  the  people  here  % — A.  No ;  there  was 
a  few  years  ago  an  argument  brought  up  that  they  did  not  want  to  buy 
those  articles  because  they  were  made  by  Chinamen,  butlhave  tried  them. 
I  have  put  them  up  goods  and  said,  "  Here  is  a  shirt  made  by  a  China- 
man ;  here  is  one  made  by  a  white  man."  The  shirt  made  by  the  China- 
man would  cost  five  or  six  cents  less  than  the  others — and  they  always 
take  the  goods  made  by  the  Chinaman. 

Q.  They  take  what  they  can  buy  the  cheapest  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  so  far  that  is  a  discrimination  against  the  white  man  in 
favor  of  the  Chinaman.  Does  that  have  a  tendency  to  crowd  out  white 
labor  % — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  not  give  the  white  labor  less  shirts  to  make  if  you  cannot 
sell  what  they  make  so  well  %  If  the  community  will  buy  shirts  that 
are  five  or  ten  cents  cheaper,  made  by  Chinamen,  rather  than  buy  shirts 
made  by  white  men,  does  not  that  diminish  the  number  of  shirts  that 
the  white  man  can  make  % — A.  I  should  think  so. 
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By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  with  a  white  man,  in  buying  a  shirt,  who  dis- 
criminated and  would  rather  have  one  made  by  a  white  man  ? — A.  We 
do  not  deal  with  them  in  that  way.  I  only  hear  this  from  parties  who 
deal  in  the  article. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  experience  generally  with  all  classes  that  no  matter 
who  they  are  they  buy  where  they  get  the  cheapest  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  boots  and  .shoes  '?  Is  there  a  great  importation 
still  of  them  here  ?  There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  the  Chinese 
monopolizing  that  business. — A.  This  business  is  quite  different  from 
ours.  In  former  times — when  I  came  here,  in  1S54 — I  used  to  i  mport  slioes 
myself  from  Germany,  and  I  got  a  good  price  for  them.,  We  imported  all. 
our  shoes  before  any  shoes  were  made  here,  and  I  believe  more  than  half 
the  boots  and  shoes  are  imported  to-day.  The  manufacturer  can  do 
nothing  here,  because  in  the  whole  United  States  there  is  a  kind  of  com- 
bination among  the  boot-makers.     What  do  you  call  them,  Crispins  ? 

Q.  Yes;  Crispins. 

A.  We  ship  any  amount  of  hides.  There  are  car-loads  going  away 
to-day.  I  have  been  among  those  men  because  where  hides  can  be  got 
I  can  get  the  tallow,  and  I  buy  tallow.  I  have  seen  more  shipping  of 
hides  than  I  had  any  idea  of.  The  difficulty  with  boot-manufacturers 
comes  in  that  way.  They  took  the  Chinamen,  but  their  machinery  is  so 
little  that  it  hardly  amounted  to  anything,  and  it  is  a  very  easy  thing 
to  learn.  After  the  Chinamen  learn  that  business  they  will  go  away  and 
start  business  for  themselves.  In  a  woolen-mill  or  jute-factory  it  re- 
quires from  $200,000  to  $300,000  to  get  machinery  to  put  up  :  but,  you 
see,  the  boot- men  find  out  that  after  the  Chinamen  have  learned  the 
business,  they  work  to  a  great  extent  on  their  own  hook.  Of  course, 
that  goes  against  those  men,  and  that  is  the  reason  it  seems  they  are  to 
a  great  extent  opposed  to  the  Chinamen,  because  tbey  really  find  out 
that  the  Chinese  work  against  their  interest.  I  do  not  come  here  to  ad- 
vocate the  Chinese.  I  come  here  as  a  free  man,  and  I  am  ready  to  an- 
swer any  question  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  So  you  think  it  is  against  the  interest  of  the  employer  as  well  as 
the  employed  in  the  boot  business  to  use  Chiuese  % — A.  I  have  no  doubt 
if  the  thing  is  carried  on  the  Chinese  will  get  the  control  over  that 
business ;  but  in  our  business  it  requires  too  much  capital  to  get  ma- 
chinery.   What  it  might  be  in  the  course  of  time  we  cannot  tell. 

Q.  In  any  business  that  does  not  require  capital  and  machinery,  the 
Chinese  make  progress  much  faster  and  get  control  quicker  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;'  so  in  the  cigar  business,  I  remember  the  time  when  they  used  to 
import  every  cigar  from  the  East.  Of  course  Havana  cigars  come  here 
to-day,  but  they  used  to  get  our  cigars  from  the  East.  There  was  not  a 
white  man  here  making  cigars,  and  the  result  was  that  cigars  were  shipped 
from  the  East;  and  then  cigars  were  shipped  from  here  East,  and  we 
have  done  a  great  business,  because  by  the  Chinamen  making  the  cigars 
here  we  get  them  really  in  proportion  cheaper  than  in  the  East.  But  it 
seems  that  the  eastern  people  would  not  stand  that  and  they  have  taken 
hold  of  the  business,  and  that  business  has  stopped  here  and  they  can- 
not ship  East  because  the  eastern  people  can  work  equal  with  the  Chinese 
here. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  So  that  the  manufacture  of  cigars  here  does  not  interfere  with  the 
eastern  cigars  8 — A.  No. 
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By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Because  you  reduced  the  price  of  labor  in  the  East  by  competition  f  1 
— A.  I  only  know  that  the  cigars  first  came  from  the  East,  and  then  thel 
Chinamen 'made  them  here  and  shipped  them  East;  but  it  seems  the] 
people  of  the  East  have  taken  hold  of  it  and  will  not  allow  them  to  go! 
East  from  here. 

By  Senator  Saegent  : 

Q.  Suppose  we  made  them  cheaper,  the  people  of  the  East  could  not! 
prevent  their  coming,  could  they? — A.  It  seems  so. 

Q.  The  price  of  tobacco  is  about  the  same  in  both  places  that  it  used ' 
to  be? — A.  It  seems  that  tobacco  coming  here  is  principally  sent  from  j 
the  South ;  so  they  save  in  the  freight. 

Q.  Then  the  coming  clown  of  prices  must  be  in  the  cost  of  the  mak- 
ing of  cigars,  that  is  the  labor  ? — A.  It  is  all  in  the  labor. 

Q.  So  that,  if  they  have  brought  down  the  industry  in  the  East,  it 
must  be  at  the  expense  of  labor  ? — A.  I  remember  years  ago  when  I  \ 
would  see  those  Chinamen  coming  along  with  a  bundle  of  overalls  and  | 
jumpers,  common  cloth.    I  walked  over  the  plaza  and  very  often  I  j 
thought  how  bad  it  is  for  this  country  that  these  common  goods  that 
used  to  be  all  imported  here  should  be  made  by  Chinese,  and  they  should  ; 
get  the  control,  and  our  people  do  not  make  those  goods.    I  thought  of 
it  very  often.    The  thing  has  troubled  me  for  the  last  six  or  eight  years, 
although  I  never  expressed  my  mind.    I  looked  at  it  as  a  very  bad  thing 
for  the  future.     Still  I  could  not  change  it.    The  Chinamen  make  no 
fine  clothing  here.    They  make  their  own  clothing,  and  they  make  some 
very  common  goods  that  we 'used  to  import  here.    But,  as  I  said  before, 
there  are  at  least  ten  or  twelve  very  large  importers  here  dealing  only 
in  underwear  clothing.    Every  dollar's  worth  of  that  goods  is  imported, 
and  not  a  dollar  of  it  made  here. 

Q.  Have  you  lived  in  any  State  of  the  Union  except  California  ? — A. 
I  have  lived  here  twenty-seven  years,  and  I  have  been  out  of  the  State 
in  that  time  forty-eight  hours.  1  was  in  the  States  eight  or  ten  months 
after  I  came  from  Europe.  I  used  to  be  in  Cincinnati,  and  then  went 
to  Saint  Louis.  When  I  heard  the  news  about  California  I  came  here, 
because  I  did  not  like  the  climate  there,  and  I  did  not  like  a  great  many 
things.  I  thought  if  I  did  not  like  California  I  would  go  back  to  Eu- 
rope. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  What  amount  of  boots  and  shoes  do  we  import  now  % — A.  I  have 
no  idea. 

Q.  Does  it  amount  to  $7,000,000  in  your  opinion  1— A.  I  cannot  speak 
of  that.  I  will  speak  about  another  fact,  that  is  the  candle-factory.  I 
have  my  books  here.  I  will  show  you  my  pay-roll,  and  the  way  I  started 
that  factory,  [exhibiting  books.]  I  started  to  work  that  factory  with 
white  labor. 

Q.  Up  to  a  very  few  years  ago  did  we  not  buy  all  the  candles  from 
the  East  that  we  used  on  this  coast  ? — A.  To  my  great  sorrow,  we  buy 
them  to-day  from  the  East. 

Q.  Do  we  not  send  our  tallow  to  Boston  and  the  East,  and  it  is  made 
into  candles  and  sent  back  here  ? — A.  Last  year  we  shipped  away  from 
here  several  million  pounds  of  tallow.  When  I  started  this  factory  I 
found  the  great  difficulty  was  that  there  was  not  enough  of  tallow  here. 
I  was  compelled  to  send  to  Australia  for  it.  I  found  that  there  was  a 
duty  of  one  cent  on  a  pound  of  tallow.  I  had  an  application  made  to 
Congress  to  try  to  take  off  that  duty,  as  there  is  no  duty  paid  and  no. 
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tallow  imported  in  the  United  States  except  in  California.  I  sent  on 
petitions  to  Congress,  signed  by  the  leading  merchants.  Some  of  them 
did  not  like  to  sign  because  they  thought  it  would  go  against  us.  They 
thought  if  the  tariff  was  takeu  off  it  would  stop  our  commission  in  tal- 
low. The  moment  the  thing  leaked  out  that  we  were  petitioning  Con- 
gress, the  eastern  manufacturers  worked  against  us  ;  and  all  that  Con- 
gress could  do,  or  has  done,  they  went  and  put  in  soap  as  a  compromise, 
so  that  we  could  no*  got  the  tallow  free.  It  was  really  done  because 
the  eastern  manufacturers  did  not  like  to  lose  such  a  nice  little  thing  as 
they  had  here.  They  used  to  get  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  cents 
for  candles,  which  was  a  big  profit  to  the  factories  here.  Dealing  in 
mining  stocks,  I  knew  what  candles  were  required.  Two  people  came 
from  the  East  with  large  families.  They  had  no  means.  They  were 
recommended  to  mo  by  an  old  friend  from  Germany.  They  were  caudle- 
makers.  I  said  to  them,  "You  have  a  largo  family?"  They  told  me 
they  had.  Said  I,  "Can  you  make  good  candies  f  They  said,  "We  can; 
but  we  have  bought  machinery  and  cannot  pay  for  it."  I  said,  "  Ilow 
much  are  you  short ? "  They  said,  "$5,000."  I  said,  "Well,  here  is  a 
check.  I  will  give  you  $5,000 ;  and  if  that  is  not  enough,  you  can  have 
another  $5,000.  We  will  try  your  goods,  and  see  what  you  can  do."  I 
gave  them  $5,000.  I  started  them,  and  they  did  pretty  fair.  The 
amount  our  factory  turns  out  is  about  00,000  boxes  of  candles.  Another 
factory  here  makes  75,000  boxes ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  we  want  less 
than  600,000  or  700,000  boxes  a  year. 

Q.  Do  you  think  we  imported  that  number  ! — A.  We  import  them 
to-day. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  the  candles  we  imported  before  you  went  into 
the  business  !  This  is  a  business  that  has  been  open  to  white  labor  for 
twenty-five  years  here,  and  you  must  have  inquired  into  it. — A.  I  will 
take  the  average  of  one  hundred  boxes  at  $3  a  box,  or  $300  for  a  hun- 
dred boxes.  Some  of  them  sold  for  $2.25  and  some  of  them  went  for 
$3.50. 

Q.  How  many  boxes  do  we  import  now  ? — A.  I  should  think  we  im- 
port to-day  not  less  than  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  boxes.  I  may 
be  mistaken,  but  I  cannot  tell.    I  think  that  is  a  close  approximate. 

Q.  That  would  be  $1,800,000  that  we  import  now  ?— A.  Xot  less  than 
that. 

Q.  lias  not  the  business  of  making  candles  been  open  to  capitalists 
here  for  twenty  years  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  open  to  everybody.  It  is  not 
a  paying  business  to-day.    We  cannot  compete. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  Because  you  cannot  get  the  tallow  ! — A.  We  can  get  plenty  of  it 
cheaper  than  in  the  East. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 
Q.  What  is  the  difficulty,  then  ?— A.  The  difficulty  is,  as  I  have  stated 
before,  our  people  have  a  particular  love  for  goods  made  outside  of  San 
Francisco. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  Goods  bought  outside  of  San  Francisco? — A.  Yes;  they  have 
great  love  for  them.    They  have  no  idea  that  it  is  our  interest  to  keep 
money  here. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  From  force  of  habit  for  a  long  time  buying  eastern  candles  ! — A. 
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Of  course.    The  ladies  do  the  same  thing.    They  would  rather  have  a 
dress  that  came  from  Paris  than  one  made  in  the  East  or  here. 

Q.  To  what  extent  can  you  make'  candles  now  in  your  factory  ? — A. 
There  are  two  factories  here,  and,  if  necessary,  in  fact  I  could  start  an- 
other and  supply  the  whole  coast.  There  would  be  no  trouble  for  me  to 
get  the  money. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Could  you  make  them  at  the  price  that  eastern  candles  sell  for 
here? — A.  I  think  we  can  make  just  as  good. 

Q.  Can  you  make  them  cheaper  than  they  can  sell  eastern  candles 
for  here  ?— A.  In  fact,  lately  I  cannot  see  how  they  can  send  them  out 
here ;  but  they  are  coming  right  straight  along.  It  looks  to  me  hardly 
possible,  even  at  the  price  that  they  are  sold  here,  that  they  could  be 
manufactured.  Those  people  have  made  a  great  deal  of  money  from 
this  coast,  and  perhaps  they  may  try  to  freeze  us  out.  They  can  stand 
it.    Some  of  them  have  made  millions  of  dollars. 

Q.  Can  you  sell  at  a  profit  at  the  present  low  price  ? — A.  No ;  I  can- 
not make  a  cent. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  believe  they  can  ? — A.  It  is  very  doubtful  to  me 
whether  they  can ;  but  they  keep  them  coming.  There  are  probably 
five  thousand  grocery  stores  here.  In  six  years,  I  believe  I  have  never 
sold  fifty  boxes  among  our  own  people  here.  I  sell  them  out  on  Front 
street,  and  have  a  few  mines  to  sustain  me. 

Q.  Do  you  offer  them  at  the  price  of  eastern  candles  to  these  corner 
grocers  ? — A.  At  the  corner  groceries  I  do  not  offer  any.  If  I  offer  to 
the  retail  business  the  wholesale  will  not  buy  of  me.  I  am  either  a 
manufacturer  or  not  a  manufacturer.    I  have  to  offer  inducements. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  Chinese  only  in  your  manufactories? — A.  Lately; 
but  not  all.  There  is  no  factory  run  on  this  coast  but  that  you  may  say 
66  per  cent,  goes  to  white  labor.  I  see  Mr.  Heyneman  made  a  state- 
ment here.  For  instance,  here  is  my  pay-roll.  When  I  started  I  had 
nothing  but  white  labor,  and  I  will  show  the  difficulty.  I  started  in 
with  girls  principally.     [Exhibiting  books.] 

Q.  State  how  the  pay-rolls  run.— A.  When  I  took  them  on  the  busi- 
ness— July  29,  1871 — I  had  not  a  single  Chinaman  employed.  All  that 
I  had  employed  was  one  man  here,  $2  a  day — a  white  man ;  another, 
$1.50  ;  another,  $1.50 ;  another  man,  $1.  Here  comes,  again,  $1.50. 
Now  come  the  girls — 83  J  cents  a  day  right  along.  So  this  pay-roll  goes  on. 
Now,  down  here  again  are  some  men,  $2,  $2,  $2,  $1.75,  $2,  $2,  &c. ; 
$2.50 ;  $2.  This  goes  on  up  to  December  2, 1871.  From  then  I  started 
to  put  in  a  few  Chinamen.  The  reason  was  this  :  As  I  stated  before, 
my  man  had  no  capital.  I  went  out  every  day  to  see  what  was  going 
on  in  the  factory.  I  came  out  one  morning  and  found  no  steam  up.  I 
asked  our  people  what  was  the  matter.  "  Well,  the  girls  did  not  co*me 
to-day."  "What  is  the  trouble?"  "They  got  a  holiday."  Said  I, 
"What  holiday?  There  is  no  holiday  in  the  city."  They  said,  "O, 
well,  we  did  not  want  to  tell  you.  We  stop  very  often.-  We  have  days 
here  when  we  cannot  work."  Said  I,  "Mr.  Winter  " — that  is  the  super- 
intendent— "  I  will  tell  you  what  holidays  I  recognize  in  this  place.  I 
recognize  Christmas,  New  Year's,  Fourth  of  July,  and  you  may  give 
them  St.  Patrick's  day  and  every  Sunday,  but  any  other  holidays  I 
have  got  to  stop,  because,  you  see,  when  these  girls  do  not  come  all  the 
rest  of  the  work  is  stopped.  We  start  up  in  the  morning  at  five  o'clock 
with  the  steam,  and  they  do  not  give  us  notice,  and  they  do  not  come 
here.    The  coals  are  gone,  and  the  other  men  have  to  be  sent  away. 
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That  thing  must  be  stopped.  If  it  is  not  stopped  I  will  shut  the  factory 
up."  Said  I,  "  There  are  too  many  holidays  tor  me.  I  like  to  see  people, 
no  matter  who  they  are,  keep  any  religion,  but  to  make  so  many  holidays 
we  cannot  stand  here.  I  am  willing  to  come  up  to  proper  holidays.' 
Finally  they  abandoned  the  business.  They  would  not  work.  I  had  a 
soap-man  there.  The  soap-man  I  paid  $2.50  a  day.  One  day  my  man 
came  in  and  said,  "  Mr.  Morgenthan,  wo  have  got  to  quit.  There  is  no 
soap-man.  The  man  is  dead-drunk.  It  is  a  dangerous  business.  He 
may  blow  up  our  whole  factory.  Can  you  get  another  one  ?  "  It  is  the 
same  thing  when  I  start  to  do  something.  1  have  tried  fifteen  soap-men, 
but  I  have  not  got  one  for  the  last  eighteen  months.  It  is  a  great  risk 
to  sacrifice  the  other  men  who  are  there  taking  care  of  the  machinery 
under  these  conditions ;  so  that  in  fact  I  have  not  had  one,  I  believe, 
for  the  last  eighteen  months.    There  are  none  here. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Look  at  your  pay-roll  to-day  and  state  how  it  is. — A.  I  started  in 
with  Chinese.  The  first  Chinese  was  December  0.  I  paid  them  $27. 
The  whole  pay-roll  was  $287.30,  of  which  the  Chinese  received  $27.  The 
next  week  the  Chinese  labor  was  $30,  and  the  whole  pay-roll  was  $200. 
That  does  not  include  the  superintendent.  The  following  week  the 
Chinese  labor  was  $2G.25,  and  the  pay-roll  was  $260.40/ 

Q.  State  how  it  is  now. — A.  Today  the  pay-roll  is,  one  white  man,  $5 ; 
one  white  man,  $3.50;  one  white  man,  engineer,  $4£;  one  white  man, 
$2  ;  one  white  man,  $2.25 ;  one  boy,  $1.50 ;  Chinese  boss,  $1.25 ;  China- 
man, $1;  Chinaman,  $1;  Chinaman,  $1;  and  so  on.  The  pay-roll  to-day 
is  $298.  With  $60  for  the  superintendent,  the  whole  pay-roll  is  $358, 
and  out  of  that  the  Chinese  received  $162. 

Q.  Have  you  Chinese  in  those  places  you  have  mentioned,  soap-men, 
&c,  or  white  men? — A.  This  is  the  whole  factory. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  soap-men  you  tried? — A.  I  have  got  a  Chinaman 
working  there,  but  the  head-man  has  got  one  of  his  own,  because  I  can- 
not find  one  I  can  trust. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  trouble  with  drunkenness  of  white  hands  now  1 — 
A.  No,  because  they  are  mostly  relations  of  my  head-man.  For  in- 
stance, there  are  two  sons,  and  they  never  drink.  We  had  to  discharge 
watchmen  several  times  on  account  of  drunkenness. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  drunkenness  among  them  is  exceptional  and  not 
prevalent? — A.  No;  they  do  not  drink,  except  the  watchman,  who  was 
drunk,  and  we  had  to  discharge  him.  The  men  1  have  got  here  do  not 
drink. 

Q.  The  reason  you  give  for  the  employment  of  these  Chinese  is  not 
on  account  of  your  getting  them  cheaper,  but  on  account  of  the  unrelia- 
bility of  the  white  men  you  had  before  ? — A.  Exactly.  I  should  prefer 
white  labor  any  time.  I  have  always  given  them  instructions  not  only 
in  the  candle-factory  but  in  the  woolen-mills,  whenever  you  can  place 
white  labor,  as  near  as  possible,  always  give  them  the  preference. 

Q.  Even  at  the  higher  rates  ? — A.  If  not  too  much. 

Q.  Even  at  the  price  you  are  paying  I — A.  I  always  prefer  to  give 
tlrem  the  preference. 

Q.  Then  the  wages  which  you  pay  the  white  men  does  not  enter  into 
the  question  of  competition  at  all ;  but  it  is  the  question  of  reliability, 
whether  they  get  drunk  or  not ! — A.  No ;  that  is  not  the  thing.  Aly 
opinion  is  that  if  we  had  all  white  people,  for  instance,  we  could  do  away 
with  those  Chinamen.  All  these  white  men  who  receive  that  salary 
would  have  to  quit,  they  would  be  idle,  if  we  did  not  employ  Chinese. 
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Q.  Bat  you  ran  it  altogether  with  white  labor. at  first?— A.  When  we 
started  six  years  ago  we  had  a  better  price  for  our  goods  and  could  af- 
ford it  j  but  the  price  has  been  so  terribly  reduced  by  importation  that 
we  were  compelled  either  to  change  off  and  compete  or  quit ;  and  the 
moment  we  would  have  quit  the  white  help  would  have  quit  also. 

•Q.  You  say  that  your  friends  in  the  East  are  trying  by  means  of  large 
capital  to  freeze  you  out  ? — A.  Yes  j  and  by  cheap  labor. 

Q.  But  you  say  you  thought  they  sent  goods  here  cheaper  than  they 
could  afford  % — A.  I  said  I  did  not  know  whether  they  could  make 
anything. 

Q.  You  said  you  thought  they  did  not  make  anything  1 — A.  It  looks 
to  me  that  they  cannot  make  anything. 

Q.  Then  they  must  do  it  to  freeze  you  out  1 — A.  Something  must  be 
the  matter.    I  cannot  make  anything.    I  have  not  been  out  of  the  city, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  they  manage  it  there. 
By  Mr.  Bee: 

Q.  Some  Germans  came  here  some  years  ago  from  Saint  Louis  to  estab- 
lish a  candle-factory  ? — A.  These  are  the  parties  I  speak  of. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  they  put  3,000  or  4,000  or  6,000  boxes  of  can- 
dles on  this  market  at  one  time,  and  that  the  importers  from  the  East  put 
on  the  same  number  of  boxes  three  or  four  cents  a  pound  less  than  our 
manufacture  % — A.  Not  much  less. 

Q.  That  was  done  to  drive  you  away  ? — A.  They  do  it  to-day  all  the 
time.     . 

Q.  They  put  their  candles  on  the  market  at  a  less  price  to  drive  our 
manufacturers  out  ? — A.  Yes ;  they  do  it  all  the  time.  As  I  stated  before, 
it  is  remarkable.  I  do  not  know  how  it  happens,  but  the  people  here  do 
not  help  us.  For  instance  I  go  down  to  Front  street  and  I  say,  "  Gen- 
tlemen,why  don't  you  help  us  along?  It  is  for  your  interest  as  well  as  ours." 
They  say  "  We  want  a  candle  you  cannot  supply  for  us,"  and  I  tell  them 
it  is  their  interest,  and  as  long  as  it  is  our  interest  and  the  candles  are 
just  as  cheap,  why  not  give  the  preference  to  our  manufacturers  here  f 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  If  the  people  here  would  give  the  preference  to  our  honie-manu* 
factories  we  could  afford  to  carry  them  on  and  pay  decent  prices  for  la- 
bor 1 — A.  I  think  we  could.  It  would  show  some  appreciation,  and  I 
think  the  manufacturer  would  really  be  liberal  enough.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  single  manufacturer  on  this  coast  who  would  not  prefer  to  give 
our  people  the  preference  in  giving  them  work. 

Q.  Why  should  you  give  our  white  people  the  preference  if  they  are, 
as  you  describe  them,  so  utterly  unreliable,  drunken,  &c.1? — A.  I  did  not 
want  to  describe  them  that  way.    I  do  not  want  to  be  misconstrued. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  the  whites  are  as  a  rule  addicted  to  intem- 
perance and  are  unreliable  as  workmen  ? — A.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  they 
do  not  drink. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  testify  that  as  a  rule  the  white  working  classes 
in  your  experience  of  them  are  so  intemperate  that  they  are  unreliable 
as  workmen  ? — A.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  could  trust  them. 

Q.  Then  what  is  that  you  do  not  want"  to  go  into  the  newspapers  ?— 
A.  You  want  to  ask  me  whether  I  think  those  people  are  reliable  on  ac- 
count of  drunkenness  *? 

Q.  Did  you  mean  those  people  you  have  under  your  thumb  % — A.  O, 
no ;  my  people  are  all  sober  men  except  one  or  two. 

Q.  Then  your  testimony  is  as  to  others  except  those  who  work  in  your 
factory ;  your  experience  of  the  working  classes  of  this  city  is,  that  they 
are  so  drunken  as  to  be  unreliable  1 — A.  1  do  not  say  that. 
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Q.  What  do  you  say  ? — A.  I  say  the  great  difficulty  is  that  the  de- 
mand for  labor  is  more  than  the  manufacturer  can  afford  t<>  pay. 

Q.  That  is  another  subject.  I  am  asking  about  their  drunkenness.  J 
do  not  believe  that  the  working-classes  of  this  city  or  State  arc  drunken, 
as  a  rule.  If  you  do,  I  want  you  to  state  it  clearly  and  say  one  thing 
or  the  other. — A.  I  have  stated  that  as  far  as  I  know  in  my  factories  1 
could  not  find  a  soap-maker  to-day  unless  he  was  a  drunkard. 

Q.  So  you  think  as  a  general  thing  soap-makers  are  drunkards  .'—A. 
I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.  Does  your  experience  lead  you  to  that  conclusion  ? — A.  The  soap- 
men  in  my  manufactory  were  all  discharged  as  drunkards. 

Q.  What  inference  do  you  draw  from  that  fact  as  to  the  character  of 
the  working-classes  T — A.  As  far  as  drunkenness  is  concerned  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  do  not  believe  they  are  all  drunkards,  because  we 
could  not  get  along  with  them  if  they  were. 

Q.  You  believe  most  of  them  are  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  believe  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  ? — A.  No  ;  I  believe  a 
good  many  are;  but  I  do  not  thiuk  it  would  be  great  injustice  to  the 
white  race  to  say  that. 

Q.  I  think  the  tendency  of  such  testimony  is  to  do  great  injustice  to 
them. — A.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  do  not  want  to  do  them  injustice. 

Q.  Have  you  as  much  respect  for  the  white  laboring  classes  as  other 
classes  of  the  community  :' — A.  I  have  more  respect  for  the  white  labor- 
ing classes  than  I  have  for  the  Chinese. 

Q.  Why? — A.  I  think  as  far  as  we  have  gone  we  could  not  do  without 
the  Chinese,  but  my  own  conviction  is  that  in  the  course  of  time  I  do 
not  believe  they  would  make  very  good  citizens. 

Q.  Why  not  ? — A.  For  the  last  25  years  I  have  lived  right  close  to 
them,  aud  I  have  seen  their  children  in  the  same  kind  of  clothes  to-day 
that  I  saw  them  in  20  years  ago,  with  their  pig-tails  on.  I  have  not  seen 
that  they  have  tried  to  cultivate  and  come  up  to  children  of  our  white 
population.  I  did  not  come  here  to  advocate  the  Chinese  or  the  whites. 
I  came  here  as  an  independent  man  to  give  you  all  you  wish  to  know  of 
my  business  affairs. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  reason  excepting  that  they  keep  their  costume 
and  wear  pig-tails  that  they  would  not  be  desirable  as  a  large  popula- 
tion of  the  State  %— A.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  intend  to  stay  here. 
They  want  to  make  a  little  money  and  go  home,  and  then,  perhaps,  come 
back  again.  Whether  it  is  from  the  treatment  that  they  receive  here  or 
their  views  that  they  want  to  go  back  I  cannot  tell.  Of  course  their 
treatment  is  such  that  if  I  should  have  to  come  into  this  country  and  be 
treated  as  they  have  been  treated,  I  certainly  would  not  have  much 
love  for  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  sentiment  in  this  State  aside 
from  some  people  against  the  Chinese  1 — A.  A  great  many  are  not  op- 
posed to  them.  What  I  call  our  better  class  of  people  are  in  favor  of 
them.  I  can  give  you  the  reasons  why.  I  think  we  must  have  from 
four  to  five  thousand  Chinese  employed  in  our  private  families.  I  have 
not  any  in  the  house,  never  had  one,  and  would  not  have  one  myself  as 
a  servant.  If  you  should  take  them  away  from  their  employment  in 
families,  I  believe  all  our  ladies  would  try  aud  beg  of  them  not  to  leave 
this  country,  and  they  would  say  they  could  not  get  along  without  them. 
When  you  come  to  the  point  I  will  give  you  my  own  experience.  Since 
the  fourth  of  July  last,  I  have  had  about  twenty  girls  in  my  house.  I 
pay  835  a  month  to  the  cook,  and  825  to  the  girl  up-stairs.  I  have  had 
not  less  than  twety-four  if  not  more  since  that  time.    Out  of  those 
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twenty-four  about  four  or  five  had  to  be  carried  away.  I  had  even 
to  send  for  police  to  get  them  out.  Our  cook  would  be  so  dead 
drunk  we  could  not  get  enough  to  eat.  One  will  come  to  my  house 
dressed  up  like  our  biggest  ladies  in  San  Francisco,  and  ask  for  the 
wages.  We  tell  them  that  we  always  pay  high  wages,  $35  a  month. 
The  question  is,  "  How  many  children  have  you  got?"  Well,  it  is  rather 
too  much -,  five  pair ;  we  have  got  ten  children.  "What,  ten  children  P 
*'  Yes ;  we  have  got  ten  children."  They  think  it  is  a  thing  that  is 
remarkable.  My  wife  tells  them,  "  If  you  think  we  have  too  many  for 
you,  I  can  drown  half  a  dozen  to  please  you."  Then  the  wages  are  set- 
tled. Then  they  want  to  see  their  room  where  they  are  going  to  sleep. 
Sometimes  I  tell  them  when  I  am  around  home,  "  I  think  you  will  get  as 
nice  a  room  as  you  had  when  you  lived  at  home  f  and  I  know  where 
they  came  from  they  did  not  have  as  nice  a  room.  Then  they  would 
like  to  see  the  kitchen,  to  see  that  the  kitchen  is  clean  and  nice.  Then 
they  ask,  "  What  privileges  do  you  give  to  the  girls  ?"  I  say,  "  What 
do  you  mean  by  privilege  P  "  Well,  have  I  got  to  open  the  door  when 
the  bell  rings ;  must  I  bring  in' the  plates ;  can  I  bring  my  cousin  and 
all  those  to  the  house  in  the  evening  P  I  tell  them,  "  I  do  not  keep  any 
public  house;"  and  then  I  tell  them,  "  You  can  go."  One  time  I  was 
not  at  home,  and  my  daughter  came  down  and  said,  "  Papa,  come  home, 
the  girl  is  dead  drunk."  I  went  up  and  there  was  the  girl  lying  there, 
and  two  bottles  of  whisky,  and  the  cooking  scattered  all  around  the 
kitchen.    This  has  happened  to  me  since  the  fourth  of  July. 

Q.  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  have  had  at  least  twenty -four  dif- 
ferent servants  employed  since  the  fourth  of  July  ?^A.  Not  less.  I 
have  had  two  for  five  years,  which  shows  that  it  is  not  a  hard  place  to 
stay. 

Q.  Then  there  are  some  good  ones  ? — A.  At  the  time  when  they  were 
scarce  they  have  staid  for  five  years,  but  lately  when  people  think  all 
these  places  are  so  much  more  crowded  I  had  twenty-four,  and  they 
would  not  stay  or  could  not  stay. 

Q.  Then  in  the  former  times  when  Chinamen  were  not  so  plenty  the 
servants  were  better  ? — A.  I  want  to  prove  that  our  labor  has  not  de- 
creased ;  that  we  are  scarce  in  girls  to-day,  and  good  girls.  You  can 
send  for  two  thousand  ladies,  the  best  ladies  here,  and  they  would  make 
the  same  statement  to  you.  It  shows  that  we  are  not  overcrowded  with 
good  girls. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  these  good  servant-girls  were  here  years  ago 
or  lately  ? — A.  That  is  about  four  years  ago.  We  had  one  of  them  five 
years,  and  another  five  years. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  take  Chinese  in  your  house? — A.  I  do  not  want 
them.  * 

Q.  Why  not,  if  they  are  better  than  the  whites  ? — A.  I  have  three  or 
four  grown  daughters ;  and  I  do  not  want  any  Chinamen  in  my  house, 
because  I  am  not  in  love  with  them  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  in  that  respect? — A.  Well,  I 
would  not  like  to  have  them  in  my  house. 

Q,  Do  you  think  that  that  sentiment  is  also  shared  by  other  people 
who  have  grown  daughters  ? — A.  In  the  first  place,  as  a  general  thing, 
I  believe  most  of  the  Chinese  do  not  sleep  in  the  house  where  they  live  ; 
they  go  away  and  go  in  Chinatown,  in  their  institution  there,  which  I 
do  not  consider  clean  enough  for  me  to  let  them  come  back  the  next 
day. 

Q.  Do  others  who  employ  Chinese  overlook  that  disadvantage  ? — A. 
I  do  not  know  what  they  do.    I  have  been  living  close  to  them  now  for 
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the  last  twenty  years.  I  am  hunting  now  to  get  away  from  that  neigh- 
borhood, because  I  can-not  stay  there  any  more. 

Q.  Why  not  ? — A.  It  is  a  bad  neighborhood. 

Q.  Is  it  bad  because  the  Chinese  are  there? — A.  In  former  times  I 
had  one  street  to  go  down,  and  now  that  is  taken  up. 

Q.  Taken  up  by  the  Chinese  f — A.  Taken  up  by  the  Chinese. 

Q.  How  is  that  an  objection  ? — A.  It  is  an  objection  because  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  suit  my  taste  for  my  children  to  go  through  Chinatown, 
and  if  I  could  help  myself  I  would  move  them  off  to-morrow  from  that 
place.  Property  has  been  decreased  for  six  or  eight  blocks  there,  and 
it  would  not  be  any  inducement  for  me  to  go  somewhere  else.  Person- 
ally I  do  not  care  to  go.  Whether  Chinese,  negroes,  or  Indians,  one  is 
as  good  for  me  as  the  other;  but  when  you  have  got  grown  daughters 
and  a  wife,  they  have  different  feelings ;  and  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
move  my  home,  and  only  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  Chinese 
drive  me  away. 

By  Mr.  Bee: 

Q.  Coming  back  to  the  original  subject,  do  you  know  that  other  man- 
ufacturing enterprises  all  go  through  about  the  same  drawbacks  that 
you  are  going  through  in  the  candle-factory,  in  competition  with  the 
East?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  that  overcome,  and  how  do  you  finally  succeed  by  Chinese 
labor  ! — A.  I  have  consulted  several  of  our  superintendents  as  to  what 
the  price  of  labor  is  in  the  East,  and  they  tell  me  that  labor  in  the  East 
is  not  higher,  as  a  general  rule,  among  this  class,  than  our  Chinese 
labor  is. 

Q.  You  do  not  catch  my  question  exactly.  Do  you  know  that  every 
manufacturing  institution  has  had  the  same  thing  to  contend  with  in 
introducing  goods  here  that  you  have  had  ? — A.  All  alike. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  more  through  the  force  of  habit  of  our 
people,  that  they  have  been  so  long  ordering  goods  from  the  East,  and 
they  do  not  desire  to  use  California-manufactured  goods  ? — A.  I  have 
stated  to  you  before,  that  it  is  the  most  remarkable  thing  that  our 
people  have  never  paid  any  attention  to  our  home  manufactures.  If 
they  would,  there  would  be  room  here  for  fifty  thousand  more  people. 
As  it  is,  every  manufacturer  you  have  puts  in  his  money,  and  they  say, 
"  That  man  is  a  fool."  I  think  they  ought  to  furnish  him  a  little  induce- 
ment and  encouragement,  for  the  more  factories  there  are  carried  on, 
the  more  white  labor  will  be  employed.  For  instance,  take  this  candle- 
factory,  and  similar  concerns.  I  use  up  five  or  six  hundred  boxes  a  day. 
They  are  made  mostly  by  white  men.  The  lumber  has  to  be  imported. 
I  employ  a  drayman  ;  he  keeps  four  horses.  I  have  had  to  have  porters 
attending  to  that  business.  I  never  had  a  Chinaman  to  do  my  work  in 
my  office.  I  take  a  man  and  pay  him  four  dollars  a  day,  and  if  I  do  not 
need  him,  he  will  be  home  every  hour  whenever  I  want  to  employ  him 
in  the  office. 

Q.  To  how  many  white  men  have  you  given  labor  in  your  candle- 
factory  that  you  would  not  have  employed  if  you  had  not  started  ?  How 
many  white  men  do  you  employ  now  I — A.  I  have  showed  here  by  pay- 
rolls. The  pay-roll  is  $358.  "  Out  of  that,  $1G2  goes  to  Chinamen. 
Here  is  their  receipt.     [Exhibiting.] 

Q.  The  balance,  then,  is  paid  to  white  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  the  establishment  of  this  candle-factory  you  have  given  that 
amount  of  employment  to  white  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  About  a  month 
ago  I  found  that  two  or  three  Chinamen  wanted  to  get  two  bits  more  a 
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day.  The  moment  I  got  that  notice  I  sent  to  the  intelligence  office, 
and  I  said,  u  Send  me  four  or  six  white  men  and  I  will  give  them  a  dol- 
lar and  a  half ;  I  want  to  stop  that  thing."  They  sent  the  men  out. 
The  man  who  got  them  from  the  office  told  me,  "  I  know  your  feelings, 
and  there  is  something  wrong  in  your  factory  j  it  seems  they  do  not 
want  to  keep  those  men."  I  was  sick.  I  sent  out  word,  "  What  is  the 
matter?"  They  said  there  is  a  man  said  they  did  not  understand  that 
work.  It  is  common  work,  nothing  but  shoveling.  They  said  they  ! 
would  spoil  their  pants  and  spoil  their  shoes.  I  said  they  must  put  on  | 
overalls.  Before  I  give  a  Chinaman  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  I  would 
rather  give  a  white  man  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  more,  but  they  would  not 
stand  it. 

Q.  You  cannot  get  them  at  that  % — A.  They  would  not  stand  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  we  have  a  surplus  of  labor  here  % — A.  O,  lots  that 
we  could  employ.     I  think  30,000  or  40,000  men  could  easily  be  em- 
ployed.   I  had  a  little  trouble  last  night  in  my  house.    We  spoke  about  ! 
why  there  was  so  much  talk  about  hoodlums  and  boys.    That  came  up. 

Q.  I  want  to  hear  you  on  that  subject. — A.  I  will  explain  to  you  a 
little  about  it.  I  had  bought  a  bonnet  for  my  wife,  and  they  were 
speaking  about  the  fact  that  some  ladies  cannot  get  bonnets  here,  they 
must  get  them  from  France.  I  asked,  "  Why  should  we  get  those  things 
from  France  %  "  They  said,  "  Why,  because  they  make  them  nicer  there." 
Said  I,  last  evening,  "  What  a  pity  that  our  noble  ladies  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, our  big  ones,  do  not  come  to  the  conclusion  to  let  us  see  what  we 
can  do.  If  there  is  not  a  good  bonnet-maker  and  good  dress-maker 
here,  let  them  come  from  France.  I  would  be  willing  to  give  out  of  my 
own  pocket,  every  month,  $5  to  help  them  on,  and  have  our  little  girls 
who  walk  around  from  morning  to  night  on  the  street  put.  in  the  em- 
ploy, and  let  them  learn  something.  I  have  no  doubt  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  get  some  good  people  here  and  keep  the  money  here."  "  O,  no  j  it 
will  not  do ;  it  is  not  nice  unless  it  comes  from  Paris."  I  do  not  com- 
plain of  rich  people  spending  money,  but  I  do  not  like  to  see  peo- 
ple of  the  poorer  class  want  to  come  up  to  the  rich.  Our  luxury  is  too 
great  here,  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  with  all  this  luxury,  the  money  is 
not  spent  here.  It  goes  away.  As  fast  as  we  make  money  it  goes 
off.  I  look  ou  that  in  regard  to  the  whole  United  States,  and  I  look  at 
it  in  regard  to  my  own  family.  If  I  earn  $2  a  day,  I  do  not  think  I  have 
a  right  to  spend  $3  a  day. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Does  that  money  go  to  China  ! — A.  No,  it  does  not.  Whether  it 
goes  to  Germany,  France,  England,  Italy,  Switzerland,  or  China,  to  me 
it  makes  no  difference.  I  did  not  come  to  this  country  to  support  the 
-whole  world.  Charity  begins  at  home,  and  when  we  have  got  to  spare 
we  ought  to  let  it  go  somewhere  else. 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  growth  of  the  manufacturing  interests  here  to 
their  present  condition  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  if  we  manufactured  all  the  goods  that 
we  consume  here  ? — A.  We  would  be  the  richest  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  people  in  the  United  States  who  can 
spend  about  $40,000,000  a  year,  for  10  years,  to  buy  their  goods  %  Do 
you  know  of  any  State  in  the  East  that  could  stand  it? — A.  I  do  not 
know  how  rich  they  are  in  the  East.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
there.  If  our  mines  hold  out  we  can  stand  it  j  if  they  do  not  hold  out 
we  are  gone  in. 
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Q.  If  we  produced  that  amount  and  kept  the  810,000,000  a  year  here, 
we  would  become  rich  iu  proportion  ? — A.  The  best  proof  of  it  is  that 
the  manufacturer  can  get  money  iu  the  East  for  5  and  G  per  cent.  That 
is  another  great  drawback  here.  1  do  not  believe  unless  a  mau  is  very 
rich  and  has  good  security  that  he  can  get  money  here  for  less  than  10 
•  and  12  per  cent.  Money  is  too  high,  and  it  is  a  great  drawback  on  us. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  all  the  hundreds  of  millions  we  have  thrown 
out  of  our  mines,  still  money  is  very  high  here.  I  do  not  call  our  manu- 
^  facturiug  manufacturing  at  all.  What  we  are  doing  here  is  a  drop  in 
f  the  ocean  compared  with  what  we  import.  We  have  not  a  single  cot- 
ton-factory here.  If  a  man  comes  to  me  and  wants  me  to  help  start 
another  factory,  do  not  ask  me  any  more.  If  I  was  worth  600,000,000 
I  would  never  put  in  another  cent  in  my  life-time. 

Q.  What  is  money  worth  East  .'—A.  If  I  understand,  5,  G,  or  7  per 
;  cent.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  have  to  contend  against  that  cheap  money  ? — A.  Certainly, 
and  it  is  a  greatclrawback. 

Q.  What  has  built  Massachusetts  up  to  the  highest  standard  of 
wealth  ? — A.  Manufacturing. 

Q.  What  has  made  England  so  wealthy  ?— A.  Manufacturing,  of 
course. 

By  Senator  Saegent  : 
Q.  Has  that  been  done  by  Chinese'labor  ? — A.  No ;  of  course  not. 
Q.  Could  we  not  do  it  here  with  white  labor  ? — A.  We  ought  to  do  it. 

Seuon  L.  Jones  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  ? — Answer.  About 
twenty-four  years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  come  from  here  ?— A.  I  came  from  Texas. 

Q.  What  has  beei)  your  business? — A.  Auctioneer. 

Q.  You  are  of  the  firm  of  Jones,  Benedict  &  Co.  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  had  considerable  dealings  with  Chinese  on  this  coast ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  have  yon  found  them  for  honesty  and  integrity  ? — A.  Very 
reliable. 

Q.  And  honest  in  their  dealings? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  extent,  if  you  can  approximate  it,  in  round 
numbers,  of  your  dealings  with  them  ! — A.  Of  late  years  it  has  been 
limited. 

Q.  Give  an  approximate  for  a  series  of  years. — A.  I  suppose  our 
transactions  must  have  amounted  to  a  million  of  dollars. 

Q.  Bought  at  auction  principally  ? — A.  We  sold  a  great  deal  for  them, 
and  they  bought  occasionally. 

Q.  They  buy  great  quantities  of  tobacco  from  you  I — A.  Xo,  sir;  not 
extraordinary  quantities.    They  buy  tobacco. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  goods  ? — A.  All  kinds  of  goods. 

Q.  In  your  dealings  with  that  class  of  people  how  do  they  compare 
with  the  white  race? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  making  comparisons.  It 
is  said  comparisons  are  odious.  I  know  one  thing,  however ;  I  never 
want  to  deal  with  better  men  than  Chinese.  I  have  had  less  trouble,  or 
as  little  trouble  at  any  rate,  with  them  as  I  have  had  with  anybody. 
They  are  very  reliable,  aud  keep  their  word,  as  much  so  as  anymen  possi- 
bly could  be  in  the  world. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  lose  anything  by  them  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Any  large  amount  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  a  very  large  amount ;  much 
larger  by  others  I  have  lost  by  them,  of  course.  My  dealings  are  very 
extensive,  and  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  but  I  never  doubt  the  integrity 
of  but  very  few  of  them, 

Q.  It  is  the  mercantile  class  that  you  come  in  contact  with  princi- 
pally ? — A.  I  do  not  want  any  better  men  to  deal  with  than  they  are. 

Q.  From  what  class  is  that  class  of  merchants  rising ;  have  they  built 
themselves  up  in  this  country  or  did  they  come  here  as  merchants  % — A. 
They  differ.  Many  have  come  here  as  merchants  sent  out  from  China 
with  capital.     Probably  others  have  built  themselves  up  here. 

Q.  From  laborers  to  merchants  ? — A.  Some  of  them ;  but  my  dealings 
with  them  have  not  been  so  extensive. 

Q^  How  do  they  comr>are  with  those  who  came  here  as  merchants  ? — 
A.  I  am  not  aware  that  I  can  draw  a  distinction  between  them. 

William  H.  Jessup  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  residing  in  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco?— Answer.  About  twenty-six  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  business  here  1 — A. 
I  have. 

Q.  In  what  branch  of  manufacturing? — A.  In  the  manufacturing  of 
matches. 

Q.  Have  you  had  experience  in  the  employment  of  boys,  girls,  and 
Chinese? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  have  been  the  results  of  your  experience  1 — A.  The  result  of 
my  experience  with  boys  and  girls  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

Q.  What  was  the  difficulty  in  the  employment  of  boys? — A.  They 
were  unreliable,  both  in  constancy  to  labor  and  in  their  conduct  about 
the  factory.  I  never  could  rely  upon  them  performing  their  work  satis- 
factorily. If  I  would  leave  the  factery  and  go  up  street,  when  I  came 
back  I  would  find  them  throwing  matches  all  over  the  factory,  the  floor 
covered  with  them,  and  they  would  be  burnt  up ;  and  sometimes  I 
would  find  them  on  the  top  of  the  two-story  building  chasing  each  other 
all  over  the  roof.  By  such  things  as  that  they  destroyed  a  great  deal 
of  property,  and  I  found  I  could  not  control  them  at  all. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  try  to  carry  on  your  factory  with  boys  ? — A^_ 
Something  near  a  year.  Before  I  went  to  hiring  Chinese  labor,  I  hiretS 
white  men.  I  set  them  to  work  and  gave  them  good  wages  from  the  first. 
They  were  dissatisfied.  They  were  not  satisfied  to  take  the  rate  we 
could  pay  to  compete  with  the  imported  matches.  We  were  compelled 
to  hire  labor  as  cheaply  as  possible  in  order  to  produce  the  article  in  any 
way.  They  would  commence  to  work  and  they  would  expect  to  get  good 
wages  from  the  first.  If  they  could  not  they  would  be  dissatisfied.  For 
instance,  in  learning  they  would  not  probably  make  over  ten  or  fifteen 
cents  a  day  at  the  same  rate  that  we  were  paying  them  then,  and  the 
Chinamen  now — practiced  hands — would  make  probably  $3  a  day  at 
the  same  rate  that  we  were  then  paying  for  putting  up  matches. 

Q.  You  paid  them  by  the  piece  ? — A.  We  paid  them  by  the  piece. 

Q.  Not  by  the  day  ? — A.  I  tried  them  "somewhat  by  the  day,  buttbat 
would  not  work  at  all. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  They  would  not  seem  to  learn,  did  not  seem  to  take  an 
interest  in  learning.  When  they  got  their  wages  they  were  satisfied  to 
go  right  on  without  any  advancement  at  all.  They  took  no  interest  in 
it.  When  it  came  down  to  piece-work  they  would  be  dissatisfied  unless 
they  could  make  full  wages  from  the  beginning. 
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Q.  From  what  class  of  people  did  your  white  men  cotne  ?— A.  Tlie 
laboring  class,  as  a  general  thing. 
Q.  They  were  of  uo  particular  nationality  I — A.  No;  none  at 
Q.  You  had  to  take  green  hands  altogether  ?— A.  1  had  to  tak< 
hands  altogether.    There  were  no  instructed  hands  here,  no  artisans 
who  understood  the  business  at  all.     Occasionally  a  man  would  come 
along  who  understood  manufacturing,  hut  then  he  would  want  (3  or $4 
;or  $o  a  day  to  begin  with.     I  had  two  or  three  sets  in  the  woode 
partment.    I  then  made  wooden  boxes  to  put  the  matches  in.     There  I 
employed  some  half  dozen  white  men. 

[  Q.  What  was  the  next  change  you  made  ?— A.  The  next  change  I 
I  made  was  to  try  girls  in  the  packing  of  matches  and  patting  them  up, 
rand  I  found  more  difficulty  with  them  than  I  did  with  the  boys,  and 
'Could  not  do  anything  with  them. 

Q.  From  what  class  of  people  did  your  girls  come  ?— A.  The  poorer 
i,cl  asses,  laboring  women. 

Q.  Of  all  nationalities  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  no  question  as  to 
that. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  was  the  difficulty  with  them  ?— A.  They  were 
i  unreliable,  and  they  were  dissatisfied  because  they  could  not  make  good 
swages  from  the  first. 

Q.  In  what  respect  were  they  unreliable  ?— A.  I  could  not  depend 
i  upon  them.  When  I  would  show  them  how  to  do  a  thing  and  go  away 
and  leave  them,  I  could  not  rely  on  their  doing  it.  They  would  not  be 
:  instructed.  That  was  the  difficulty  that  I  found  with  the  boys.  It  was 
utterly  impossible  to  set  them  to  work  and  give  them  instructions  that 
they  would  abide  by.  They  would  make  little  changes  to-day,  little 
(Changes  to-morrow,  and  in  a  week  you  would  find  them  doing  entirely 
different  from  the  instructions  you  gave  them. 

Q.  The  boys  you  say  were  unreliable  because  they  would  not  stick  to 
work  ? — A.  They  would  not  stick  to  work  and  would  destroy  the  prop- 
erty, and  it  was  the  same  characteristic  in  reference  to  learning  with 
them  as  with  the  girls. 

\  Q.  How  is  it  in  reference  to  the  girls  ?  Were  they  unreliable  in  that 
respect  or  some  other? — A.  They  were  always  fooling  and  talking,  and 
'Could  not  get  their  minds  down  to  business.  Probably  it  was  because 
(I  did  not  have  patience  enough  with  them. 

1  Q.  Do  I  understand  you  that  the  girls  could  not  get  their  minds 
i down  to  match-making? — A.  That  is  true  as  to  that  peculiar  kind  of 
match-making. 

I  Q.  What  was  the  next  change  that  you  made  ? — A.  The  uext  change 
\\  made  was  to  hire  Chinamen. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  experiment  ?— A.  The  result  of  that 
was  in  building  up  a  factory  to  the  exclusion  of  the  imported  matches. 
Q.  Did  you  carry  on  that  business  to  a  profit ! — A.  I  did. 
Q.  Did  you  carry  on  the  business  with  either  bo.vs,  girls,  or  white  men 
to  a  profit? — A.  I  never  could  have  succeeded.     1  am  satisfied  of  that 
fact. 

Q.  In  what  respect  did  the  Chinese  prove  more  advantageous  ? — A. 
They  were  more  attentive  to  their  business;  there  was  no  fooling  or  leav- 
ing of  their  work.  They  would  stay  and  work,  and  they  were  satisfied 
with  the  wages  that  they  made,  depending  all  the  while  on  the  facility 
in  getting  along  faster,  turning  out  more  work  after  a  while,  and  they 
would  learn.  They  would  follow  instructions.  You  take  a  Chinaman, 
a  green  China  boy,  into  your  factory  and  show  him  just  how  to  do  a 
thiug,  and  if  you  leave  him  and  come  back,  if  it  is  a  year  afterward, 
52  c  t 
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you  find  him  doing  the  work  precisely  as  you  instructed  him.  I  have 
never  found  any  difficulty  at  all  in  that  way  with  them.  Whenever  you 
have  given  him  proper  instructions  he  will  abide  by  those  instructions. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  difference  between  the  Chinese  and  the  boys  and 
girls  as  to  their  attendance  ? — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  ? — A.  The  Chinese  are  more  attentive  to 
their  business  always ;  never  get  into  fights,  and  there  is  no  fooling  or 
talking.    There  is  very  little  talking  going  on  among  them. 

Q.  No  sky-larking? — A.  No,  sky-larking,  or  throwing  anything 
around.  I  presume  the  year  I  was  carrying  on  the  business  with  boys 
I  lost  500  gross  of  matches  by  bunches  of  matches  being  thrown  across 
the  room  like  playing  ball,  and  burning  them  up.  Probably  I  lost  a 
thousand  gross  in  that  way.  I  would  come  into  the  factory  many  a  time 
and  see  the  floor  covered  with  bunches  of  matches. 

Q.  Was  that  a  safe  amusement  ? — A.  No  j  it  was  not ;  it  was  very 
dangerous,  because  there  is* a  good  deal  of  combustible  material  in  the 
building,  paper,  dry  wood,  &c. 

Q.  Were  the  Chinese  that  you  employed,  boys  or  men  ? — A.  Both  boys 
and  men ;  young  fellows,  principally  young  men. 

Q.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  these  characteristics  of  the  boys 
and  girls  that  you  have  alluded  to  ?  Do  they  differ  here  from  the  boys 
and  girls  in  other  parts  of  the  Union  ?— A.  I  think  they  do.  I  think  it 
is  more  the  force  of  habit,  their  custom  of  living,  the  parents  not  having 
to  depend  on  the  labor  of  the  children  to  contribute  to  the  family  sup- 
port. I  think,  probably,  it  Would  be  a  proper  construction  to  place  upon 
it  to  say  that  the  laboring-classes  here,  as  a  general  thing,  depend  upon 
the  labor  of  the  head  of  the  family  for  the  family  support,  and  that  they 
do  not  depend  upon  the  labor  of  their  children.  I  think  that  is  the 
cause. 

Q.  The  children  do  not  grow  up  in  habits  of  industry  ?— A.  They  do 
not.  That  is  the  way  I  attribute  the  difficulty  we  have  among  our  labor 
ing-classes. 

Q.  Is  our  society  different  in  that  respect  from  the  society  in  which 
you  were  born  and  educated  ? — A.  Very  much.  In  all  countries  I  have 
ever  lived  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  were  taught  to  contribute 
a  portion  to  the  support  of  the  family,  and  here  it  is  in  a  very  slight 
measure  the  practice. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  "the  poorer  classes."  All  of  them 
are  poorer  than  somebody  else?— A.  Classes  of  mechanics  and  laboring 
men  who  cannot  get  along  without  support  for  their  families  by  manual 
labor. 

Q.  When  you  were  a  boy,  with  those  well-to-do  mechanics,  farmers, 
&c,  what  was  the  custom  in  regard  to  the  children's  services  in  the 
family? — A.  The  custom  was  where  I  was  raised,  and  in  my  father's 
family,  that  every  member  of  it  had  to  contribute  something  to  the  sup 
port  of  the  family. 

Q.  Every  one  had  to  do  some  work  about  the  establishment,  about  the 
place  ? — A.  Every  one  had  to  do  his  pro  rata  of  work.  It  was  always 
understood  we  had  it  to  do,  and  even  in  the  families  in  good  circum- 
stances, as  far  as  my  knowledge  went. 

Q.  What  is  the  case  here  in  this  State  in  that  respect? — A.  The  case 
here  is  entirely  different,  from  my  observation. 

Q.  Do  children  do  anything  about  the  house  ? — A.  Very  little,  from 
what  I  have  seen. 

Q.  How  do  they  employ  their  time  ? — A.  Generally  on  the  streetsj 
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from  my  observation,  when  they  are  out  of  school,  aud  a  great  many  of 
them  do  not  appear  to  go  to  school  at  all. 

From  out  of  what  class  of  boys,  when  you  want  employes  in  your 
factory,  do  you  have  to  get  them? — A.  I  do  not  know  in  fact  where  I 
would  go  to  get  them,  unless  I  would  lind  them  in  the  street. 
Q.  Can  you  get  those  children  who  are  properly  brought  up  at  home, 
nd  made  to  assist  their  parents,  as  employes  in  your  factory  ? — A.  That 
what  I  would  have  to  get  if  I  got  any  to  do  anything. 
Q.  Gould  you  get  those  ? — A.  No,  I  do  not  suppose  I  could  ;  because 
ost  of  those  who  are  kept  at  home  generally  look  for  an  easier  class 
f  work ;  to  be  office-boys  and  to  attend  to  duties  of  that  kind.    They 
o  not  like  to  go  into  a  factory  to  learn  a  trade,  especially  such  as  a 
anufacturing  business  where  they  could  not  learn  all  that  is  to  be 
rned  in  the  trade. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  in  regard  to  the  moral  character  of  these  Chinese 
peratives  as  compared  with  other  operatives  ? — A.  As  far  as  I  have 
seen  them  it  is  good.    I  have  never  seen  a  steadier,  more  cleanly  set  of 

tien  in  my  life  than  I  have  had  to  do  with  in  my  manufactory. 
Q.  What  are  their  habits  in  regard  to  cleanliness  I — A.  The  habits  of 
11  that  I  have  employed  are  exceedingly  cleanly.    If  there  are  dirty 
ones,  I  have  never  had  them  in  my  factory,  and  I  have  never  made  any 
effort  to  find  cleanly  ones. 

Q.  What  are  their  habits  in  regard  to  washing  themselves  ?— A.  1  can 
scarcely  ever  go  into  my  factory  in  the  afternoon  after  they  have  done 
their  work  but  what  I  find  them  all  washing  with  their  clothes  stripped 
down,  the  shoulders  bare,  washing  their  necks,  rubbing  their  heads.  1 
have  always  found  that  every  Chinaman  in  the  factory  keeps  his  towel, 
and  they  are  hung  up  in  a  row  on  nails  in  that  part  of  the  factory  where' 
they  wash,  and  each  one  has  his  individual  towel.  That  I  have  always 
observed  since  1864,  when  I  first  commenced  hiring  them. 

Q.  How  do  they  compare  in  that  respect  with  white  men  in  the  same 
situation  of  life? — A.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  think,  as  far  as  I  know, 
speaking  of  my  own  factory,  they  surpass  the  white  laboring-class  in 
cleanliness.  I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  general  habits  of  the  people ;  but 
that  is  my  experience. 

'  Q.  Did  the  white  men  put  you  to  much  expense  forwater  for  washing 
M:heir  bodies? — A.  I  never  saw  one  who  would  more  than  wash  his 
hands  and  face  in  the  factory. 

Q.  That  was  the  extent  of  his  ablutions? — A.  Yes,  and  sometimes 
they  were  not  very  particular  about  that. 

Q.  In  regard  to  their  clothes,  which  were  the  most  cleanly  ? — A.  My 
Chinamen  always  look  clean  and  tidy  as  far  as  their  kind  of  clothing 
will  permit.  Of  course  it  is  very  plain-looking  clothing ;  but  I  have 
never  seen  a  dirty  Chinaman  about  my  factory.  Of  course  he  is  poor 
aud  his  clothes  are  cheap,  but  they  appear  to  be  clean. 

Q.  Are  they  woolen  or  cotton  ? — A.  Cotton  goods,  principally. 

Q.  Are  they  in  the  habit  of  washing  them  ! — A.  Yes;  they  always 
wash  them. 

Q.  Of  what  material  are  the  clothes  of  the  white  man  ? — A.  They  are 
principally  woolen.  Chinamen  wear  woolen  pants,  I  believe,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  entire  Chinese  population,  what  is  their  moral 
character  as  compared  with  the  people  of  any  other  nationality  ? — A. 
That  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer,  because  I  have  not  been  much  in 
the  thickly  populated  portions  of  the  city.  I  very  rarely  go  there.  It 
is  not  a  very  attractive  place,  I  am  willing  to  admit ;  but  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  their  habits  as  to  immorality. 
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Q.  What  do  you  say  in  regard  to  the  industry  of  the  Chinese  as  a 
class  % — A.  I  think  the  Chinese  as  a  class  are  the  most  industrious  men 
I  ever  knew  in  my  life. 

Q.  Do  you  see  Chinamen  at  any  time  loitering  on  the  street,  standing 
around,  loaftng?— A.  Very  rarely. 

Q.  As  a  general  rule  do  they  appear,  when  you  see  them,  to  be  going 
to  or  coming  from  their  business  %— A.  Nearly  always  when  they  are  in 
other  portions  of  the  city  than  their  own  haunts.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  do  there;  but  in  other  portions  of  the  city  you  nearly  always  see 
them  going  about  the  same  gait  as  though  they  were  going  to  attend  to' 
business  or  had  attended  to  it. 

Q.  Tou  have  seen  a  good  many  of  them  doing  that  1 — A.  Some  of 
them. 

Q.  Then  you  can  form  some  opinion  as  to  their  general  character  as 
to  industry  % — A.  Their  general  character,  I  say,  is  as  good  as  any  peo- 
ple I  ever  knew. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  in  regard  to  their  temperance  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know.  I  have  been  here  twenty-six  years,  and  have  seen  a  great  deal  of 
Chinamen,  and  I  have  yet  to  see  the  first  drunken  Chinaman.  I  have 
never  seen  a  Chinaman  who  I  thought  was  under  the  slightest  influence 
of  liquor. 

Q.  Are  we  troubled  with  beggars  at  all  ? — A.  I  believe  I  never  saw 
more  than  three  or  four  in  twenty-six  years. 

Q.  Of  other  kinds'?— A.  O,  of  other  nationalities  ? 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  we  are  troubled  with  beggars  here  % — A.  Not  a 
great  many. 

Q.  And  how  is  it  with  the  Chinese  *?  Do  you  find  many  of  those  to 
be  beggars'? — A.  I  say  I  have  never  seen  more  than  three  or  four 
in  twenty-six  years,  and  they  were  rather  a  modest  class  in  regard  to 
persistence  in  their  demands. 

Q.  When  you  have  been  on  Montgomery  street  have  you  ever  been 
approached  by  people  who  wanted  a  quarter  or  a  half? — A.  Yes ;  agood 
many. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  very  uncommon  circumstance,  is  it  ? — A.  No ;  not 
very. 

Q.  Generally  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  to  get  a  breakfast  ? — A.  Yes ; 
I  had  an  application  of  that  kind  yesterday. 

Q.  There  is  a  strong  odor  of  whisky  about  them  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  a  numerous  class  here  \ — A.  There  are  a  great  many  of 
that  class. 

Q.  What  color  are  they  ? — A.  Generally  white  men. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  treatment  that  the  Chinese  population  has  re- 
ceived from  the  whites  here  % — A.  I  think  it  has  been  anything  but  flat- 
tering to  the  conduct  of  the  whites. 

Q.  What  have  you  seen  in  that  respect  % — A.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal 
of  it,  abuses  of  every  kind. 

Q.  What  shape  did  it  take  % — A.  Almost  every  conceivable  shape, 
from  mere  violence  down  to  insult  that  is  uncalled  for  even  to  a  dog. 

Q.  To  what  extent  does  this  violence  extend  ? — A.  To  a  very  great 
extent,  I  think. 

Q.  From  what  class  does  it  proceed,  from  the  whole  community  or 
from  any  particular  class? — A.  No;  it  generally  emanates  from  the 
laboring  classes,  from  what  I  have  seen.  In  fact,  other  men  have  got  too 
much  to  attend  to  to  turn  to  abusing  a  class  of  people  for  nothing. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  Chinamen  abused  by  American-born  citi- 
zens ? — A.  Very  seldom  ;  occasionally  you  will  see  it  done. 
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Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  abuse  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  it 
is,  unless  because  they  imagine  that  their  labor  comes  in  conflict  with 
the  labor  performed  by  the  Chinese.  I  do  not  know  what  else  to  attrib- 
ute it  to.  The  origin  is  prejudice  ;  but  the  prejudice  probably  emanates 
from  that  cause. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  Chinese  wounded  by  these  boys  ? — A.  Very 
frequently. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  arrest  made  of  the  assailants  in  consequence  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  a  man  arrested  for  abusing  a  Chinaman. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  complaint  yourself  ?— A.  No,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Have  you  met  with  any  Chinamen  who  dress  in  the  American 
fashion  ?— A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  According  to  American  notions  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  they  treated ? — A.  They  were  generally  treated  better. 

Q.  They  do  not  provoke  the  same  animosity ! — A.  No.  I  do  not  think 
I  have  ever  seen  one  abused  who  was  dressed  in  American  costume.  It 
maybe  because  their  nationality  is  apparently  removed  by  it;  that  they 
do  not  observe  them  as  much,  because  there  are  a  good  many  other  na- 
tionalities which  it  is  pretty  difficult  for  a  man  to  distinguish  a  China- 
man  from,  if  he  were  to  dress  in  the  same  costume. 

Q.  Many  of  our  people  here  are  darker,  are  they  not? — A.  Son  < . 

Q.  Californians  of  Spanish  descent,  Italians,  &c? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Some  of  them  are  darker  than  the  Chinese? — A.  Yes,  sir.  ]  think 
myself,  if  they  were  to  dress  in  a  different  habit,  there  would  be  less  of 
that  abuse,  because  there  would  be  an  uncertainty  as  to  whether  they 
were  Chinamen,  or  belonged  to  some  other  nation. 

Q.  The  peculiarity  of  the  costume  forms  an  excuse  to  provoke  some- 
thing of  the  animosity? — A.  I  think  so.  In  fact,  I  have  told  a  good  many 
Chinamen  that  I  believed  it  would  be  much  better  for  them  to  adopt  the 
habits  of  American  clothing,  that  they  would  meet  with  less  abuse. 

Q.  Have  you  employed  Chinese  as  domestics  in  your  family ! — A.  I 
have  of  late  years. 

Q.  How  do  they  serve  you  as  domestics  ? — A.  As  a  general  thing, 
they  are  very  good. 

Q.  Do  you  put  the  same  trust  and  confidence  in  them  that  you  would 
in  other  servants  ? — A.  Just  the  same.    I  never  make  any  difference. 

Q.  You  have  no  reason  to  distrust  them? — A.  Never.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  ever  had  a  Chinaman  in  my  employ  who  ever  took  a  dollar's 
worth  of  property  from  me.  In  the  match-factory  our  habit  has  been  to 
take  revenue-stamps  all  the  way  from  61  up  to  81,500  at  a  time,  and 
leave  them  in  charge  of  the  Chinamen,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
ever  lost  a  dollar's  worth  of  stamps  since  we  have  used  them.  Repeat- 
edly I  have  given  my  Chinamen  81,500  worth  of  unstamped  stamps  at 
a  time.     We  generally  get  from  $5  to  815  worth  in  a  batch. 

Q.  How  do  they  compare  as  to  truthfulness  with  other  people  \ — A.  I 
do  not  believe  I  have  ever  had  one  lie  to  me.  I  certainly  have  never 
found  it  out,  if  he  has.  As  far  as  mv  experience  goes,  I  find  them  very 
truthful. 

Q.  What  effect  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  State  has  the  introduction 
of  the  Chinese  had  ? — A.  I  think  it  has  had  a  very  good  effect.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  light  manufactures  would  have  ever  succeeded  in  the 
world  in  competition  with  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  States  at  the  high 
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rate  of  interest  here  without  the  aid  of  Chinese  labor.  The  habits  of  our 
people  m  sticking  to  their  importing  and  transporting  of  goods  here  are 
almost  impossible  to  break  up,  they  have  such  a^prefefencf  in  that  direc 
tion,  and  the  only  way  it  can  be  done  is  by  forcing  upon  the  market 
cheaper  goods  and  equally  as  good.  To  do  that  there  is  no  profiUn  an  v 
small  manufactory  that  would  justify  any  man  in  putting T  canS 
enough  to  make  it  a  success,  and  without  the  hiring  of  Chinese  labor] 
could  not  be  done  and  never  was  done.  or  u 

•  Q*  F»nIef  J,™  ™n.give  them  as  good  an  article  for  less  price  thevl 
import  f-A.  That  is  it  exactly-as  good  an  article  or  a  better  article for 
less  puce.  I  have  tried  every  way  in  my  power  to  establish  nS  w?il 
manufacture  of  matches  here,  out  I  could  So?  tod  a  nS? to  aM  me  ThS 
importers  would  not  stop  their  importation  even  bv  my  offering  them 
25  per  cent.  I  offered  to  furnish  as  good  an  article  25  Z  cent  ?els  and 
they  would  not  break  up  their  importation  until  I  told  &  I  was  biSSd 
to  introduce  them  j  that  I  would  drive  every  foreign  match i^tof  S5s 
market  if  it  cost  me  $20,000  to  do  it.    I  found  the  onlv  wavT^iril 

*  O^no  hiVe^Ttt laLor  t0  d0  lt> and  I  "cUededt  Eg™  ** 
f.no,  Ti  mMther,e  are  aQy  circumstances  in  our  condition  here 
to  make  it  advisable  to  limit  the  immigration  of  Chinese  Tlw  S 
say  yes;  I  should  like  to  see  it  limited.  I  think  the  time  is  now  pissed 
for  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  cheaper  class  of  labor.  I  thinHow  the 
condition  of manufacturing,  &c,  is  so  divided  up  that  it  would  be  elsie? 
now  to  establish  manufactories  than  it  was  at  that  time.  At  that  time 
it  could  not  have  been  done  because  no  man  would  be  fool  enough  te 

wh^U?tCwouldXtal  ^  t0  *?**  do™.  «hi8  competition  at  that  time 
wnere  it  would  be  necessary  to  hire  white  labor  to  do  it.    It  could  not 

,ld,r^bUt  n°W  thfre  is  a  different  state  of  a^irs  I  should  like  to 
see  the  Chinese  population  limited  or  the  increase  of  it 

•i 7  0/0a  thlnk  there  is  an^  danger  of  an  influx  greater  than  we  can 
possibly  dispose  of  ?-A.  I  do  not  think  there  is.  I  think  tho^tb^ls 
willrPgulate  themselves.    Those  men  are  pretty  smart  men-iTSl 

IrZ  ™»  %nd  tb6rre  DOt  g°iDg  t0  be  f°ols  enot^Vsendl 
great  quantity  of  men  here,  greater  than  can  find  employment  here 

lLWZWfl-  wi  the  Ch\Tm™  here  know  what  they Pare\"oing,  and 
1  do  not  think  they  would  send  too  many.    I  think  that  that  would 

K^oney^  ""**  °^  S°  WteJ  **»  is  *«*  '"<~ 

John  M.  Horner  recalled. 

The  Witness.  I  have  here  a  statement  which  was  not  written  for 

erftinr  at  aVQt  T6  baVe  had  tMs  0hinese  mato  nnder  cons kl" 
eration  tor  a  number  of  years.    I  have  put  together  some  arguments 

ahoS?  rMnt  t0-  PI  -Sen^  T?6  e?citeiQ^  now  existing  in  California 
nf  Z\  ^i-  S6  lmmigFatl™  t0  this  State  is  remarkable  en  account 
oi  its  taking  possession  of  and  controlling  the  actions  and,  appar- 
ently, the  judgments  of  men  of  admitted  intelligence,  as  well  as  the 
ignorant  and  depraved ;  and  that,  too,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  with 
out  one  argument  to  justify  them  in  their  assumed  position.  We  can- 
not excuse  them  on  the  plea  of  ignorance,  and  don't  wish  to  charge  them 
with  floating  on  the  tide  of  public  opinion  because  the  idea  is  popular- 

faho^Jhr "J  ™fortnn»te  f°r  °Ur  C0Unt^'  and  its  idle>  ^ring 
laborers,  that  statesmen  have  not  the  whole  control  of  the  ship  of 
state  at  the  present  time,  that  more  liberal  views  and  plans  of  progress 
should  obtain  so  that  every  available  source .  of  labor  could  be 
made  available  for  creating  either  individual,  State,  or  national  wealth. 
it  is  admitted  that  human  labor  is  the  source  of  all  wealth,  and  if  the 
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thousands  of  Chinamen  and  the  millions  of  laborers  now  idle  iu  these 
United  States  could  be  set  to  work  improving  the  country  and  other- 
wise producing  wealth,  the  industries  would  be  at  once  restored  and 
our  prosperity  be  assured.  Those  effects  would  all  be  brought  about  by 
judicious  laws,  and  it  is  clearly  the  work  of  the  statesman.  If  our  owu 
laborers  were  all  employed,  a  few  thousand  Chinamen  in  our  midst 
would  not  create  one  wave  of  trouble  upon  the  body-politic. 

The  Chinamen  being  industrious,  would  then  be  considered  a  bless- 
ing, as  there  would  then  be  employment  for  all,  and  all  would  be 
producers  of  wealth. 

A  nation  that  forces  idleness  upon  its  people  by  unwise  legislation, 
or  does  not  foster  the  industries  by  judicious  laws,  is  committing  phys- 
ical, moral,  and  financial  suicide. 

To  object  to  Chinamen  because  they  "labor  too  well"  or  because  they 
are  "cheap,  reliable,  and  industrious  laborers"  is  void  of  reason  or 
humanity.  As  well  should  a  tradesman  object  to  superior  and  cheaper 
goods  being  sold  in  the  market  while  his  more  expensive  ami  interior 
oues  remain  unsold;  or  hand-workers  object  to  the  employment  of 
machinery  in  the  production  of  the  necessaries  of  life  because  the 
machine  works  more  accurate,  more  reliable,  and  more  economical. 

The  Chinamen  are  the  first  people  treated  as  criminal  or  objected  to 
because  they  were  "reliable,  industrious,  or  economical."  With  all 
other  people  those  qualities  are  considered  virtues. 

The  Chinamen  are  no  more  to  blame  for  the  unemployed  laborers  of 
California  than  they  are  for  the  unemployed  of  the  balance  of  the 
nation;  no  more  to  blame  than  the  Irishmen  were  for  the  unemployed 
Americans  during  the  short  and  bloody  reign  of  "  Native  Americanism." 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  should  the  one  hundred  thousand  China- 
men be  summarily  ejected  from  California,  the  present  idle  laborers 
would  immediately  find  employment  at  advanced  rates  of  wages, 
because,  first,  many  improvements  now  being  prosecuted  would  surely 
stop  if  a  heavy  per  cent,  should  be  forced  upon  the  labor  portion  of  the 
enterprise. 

Second.  Many  factories  and  industries  that  can  now  with  cheap 
labor  barely  keep  in  motion  would  have  to  stop  if  they  had  to  pay  either 
higher  wages  or  have  the  demand  for  their  wares  curtailed.  If  by 
ejecting  the  Chinamen  these  results  should  follow,  the  white  labor  now 
employed  as  foremen  and  bosses  in  such  establishments  would  also  be 
thrown  out  of  employment;  thus  it  would  be  seen  in  this  case  less 
white  labor  would  be  required  by  ejecting  the  Chinamen  than  by  retain- 
ing them. 

Third.  As  a  large  number  of  the  Chinamen  are  idle,  it  may  reasona- 
bly be  supposed  that  those  that  do  labor  barely  create  sufficient  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  to  sustain  the  whole  number ;  hence  if  they  should  be 
sent  away  the  labor  now  required  to  sustain  the  Chinamen  would  not 
then  be  wanted,  consequently  no  extra  white  labor  would  then  be 
required. 

The  steam-engine,  performing  the  physical  labor  of  thousands  of  men, 
the  thrashing-machine,  performing  the  labor  that  was  formerly  done  by 
men,  and  the  horse,  in  fact,  that  plows  our  land  when  they  could  be 
equally  well  dug  up  by  white  labor,  are  responsible  with  the  China- 
meu  for  the  unemployed  white  labor  of  California. 

Why  not  destroy  or  stop  their  use  so  that  the  white  labor  could  be 
employed  ? 
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By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Are  you  giving  that  as  testimony,  or  as  argument  before  the  com- 
mittee % — A.  You  can  take  it  for  an  argument.  ■  I  only  have  that  much 
more  (indicating)  to  read. 

Senator  Sargent.  If  there  is  only  that  much  more,  I  suppose  you  can 
go  through  with  it. 

The  Witness.  Why  not  tear  up  the  railroads,  blow  up  the  steamboats, 
stop  the  stages,  kill  off  the  horses,  and  destroy  the  telegraphs,  &c,  so 
that  white  labor  could  take  their  places  ?  All  could  then  find  employ- 
ment. Thousands  would  be  required  to  row  the  boats  and  carry  the 
burdens,  and  thousands  more  to  act  as  runners  to  carry  messages,  mails, 
&c,  and  thousands  more  to  take  the  place  of  the  horse  upon  the  farm, 
to  dig  up  the  ground,  &c.  The  above  arguments  are  all  on  a  par  with 
the  idea  that  if  the  Chinamen  were  driven  out  the  white  labor  could  all 
be  employed.  And  it  savors  of  "  Native  Americanism  "  of  a  generation 
age,  when  a  like  war  was  waged  against  the  Irishmen  even  to  bloodshed  5 
or  the  factory  laborers  of  Britton  combining  against  the  spinning-jenny, 
or  the  laborer  of  the  South  against  the  cotton-gin,  the  stage-coach  and 
freighter  against  the  railroad,  &c. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  statement  that  large  numbers  of  China- 
men are  unemployed  1 — A.  There  are  many  in  the  State  who  are  not 
employed  at  this  time. 

Q.  Tour  observation  is  that  a  large  number  of  them  are  idle  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  the  whole  number? — A.  I  cannot  state 
the  proportion,  but  there  are  idle  Chinamen  all  the  while,  and  sometimes 
they  are  here  by  thousands. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  they  are  all  industrious  with  slight 
exceptions  ? — A.  So  they  are ;  but  when  labor  is  scarce  they  cannot  all 
be  employed. 

Q.  Your  argument  here  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  driving  out  the 
Chinamen  now  here.  Do  you  understand  that  that  is  the  proposition 
now  before  Congress  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  the  proposition  were  that  we  should  prevent  an  unlimited 
influx,  in  case  they  should  attempt  to  come  here  in  any  number  that 
might  result  from  domestic  wars  or  famine  or  any  other  exigency  which 
would  make  life  difficult  or  impossible  in  China,  how  would  your  argu- 
ment apply  1 — A.  An  argument  on  that  score  foots  up  with  me  about 
this  way  :  If  they  do  not  bring  their  families  here,  they  do  not  increase 
in  a  natural  way,  and  they  have  a  kind  of  religious  superstition  or  some- 
thing else  that  they  must  go  back  when  they  get  to  be  old  or 
their  bones  must  be  sent  back.  Consequently,  if  we  have  a  half 
million  over  here  in  about  thirty  years,  they  would  all  be  sent  back  or 
their  bones  would  go  back.  Therefore  a  large  amount  of  them  here 
could  only  stay  a  few  months  at  most  under  their  present  arrangement. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  desirable  population  to  have  half  a  million 
when  this  is  not  their  home  and  they  care  nothing  for  the  country  except 
to  make  money  and  go  back  ?  Do  you  think  that  can  be  compared  in 
desirableness  of  population  with  a  million  who  would  come  here  to  make 
homes,  build  up  communities,  erect  school-houses  and  churches  and 
conform  to  our  customs  °? — A.  Your  question  is  so  long  that  it  is  hard  to 
answer. 

Q,  Not  at  all ;  I  am  only  comparing  one  class  with  the  other.  It  is 
simple  in  idea,  though  it  may  be  long  in  statement.— A.  They  do  not 
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come  until  they  are  needed.    It  is  a  kind  of  a  labor-machine,  and  when 
it  is  used  they  go  away. 

Q.  1  was  trying  to  get  at  the  idea  of  the  creation  of  wealth  and  Its 
Influence  upon  our  political  and  moral  condition.— A.  1  do  not  see  that 
the  creation  of  wealth  could  work  much  hardship  against  the  American 
nation,  the  building  of  railroads,  or  the  reclaiming  of  swamplands. 

<t>.  Take  a  non-voting  population  of  several  millions  in  this  State,  not 
considering  it  their  home,  not  even  allowing  their  hones  to  remain 
when  they  die — for  we  know  they  have  a  superstition  which  requires 
them  to  return,  dead  or  alive — would  you  think  that  a  desirable  popu- 
lation because  they  produce  wealth  .' — A.  I  would  not  say  this  State; 
but  apply  it  all  over  the  whole  United  States  and  1  would  not  see  any 
objection. 

().  You  think  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  whole  United  States  to 
have  the  Chinese,  by  millions,  scattered  all  over  the  country  ? — A.  res, 
sir ;  if  the  proper  laws  were  enforced. 

Q.  Proper  laws  for  what  I — A.  For  the  improvement  of  the  country. 

Q.  Such  as  what  laws  ? — A.  National  laws. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Laws  requiring  them  to  work  cheap  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  my  idea  is,  that 
our  Government  should  be  the  commanders  of  certain  improvements  in 
the  nation,  and  they  should  always,  at  all  times,  have  plenty  of  work  on 
baud. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  And  employ  the  idle  people  ? — A.  And  employ  the  idle  people, 
instead  of  having  them  grumble  as  they  did  last  year, 

Q.  You  believe  in  the  Louis  Napoleon  system  of  making  public  im- 
provements in  order  to  employ  people  I — A.  Yes,  sir;  not  for  that  pur- 
pose only,  but  we  should  be  so  much  better  accommodated.  That 
would  retain  the  wealth.  All  the  wealth  that  they  created  we  would 
retain. 

"William  X.  Olmsted  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  In  San  Francisco. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  Merchant. 

Q.  Have  you  resided  in  China  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  When  did  you  reside  there? — A.  I  resided  in  China  from  August, 
1SC2,  until  January,  1870. 

Q.  Were  you  connected  with  the  China  trade  before  that  time  ? — A. 
Before  that  time  1  was  in  a  Xew  York  house  for  three  years,  a  teahouse 
largely  engaged  in  importation  from  China. 

Q.  What  house  was  that  ?— A.  Oliphant,  Son  &  Co. 

Q.  In  what  business  were  you  engaged  in  China  ? — A.  1  was  in  the 
mercantile  house  of  Oliphant  &  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  American 
houses  doing  business  in  China. 

Q.  At  what  place  ? — A.  They  were  doing  a  general  business  through- 
out China. 

Q.  Where  was  their  place  of  business  ?— A.  Their  places  of  busiuess 
were  in  Canton,  Hong-Kong,  Fuhchan,  Shanghai,  Takiang,  and  Llang- 
chau. 

Q.  What  opportunities  had  you  of  visiting  the  interior  and  seeing  the 
Chinese  people  ? — A.  Very  little  of  seeing  the  interior  of  China.  I 
staid  various  times  at  the  ports  of  Takiang,  Fuhchan,  Canton,  the 
English  colony  of  Hong-Kong;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  Hangchau, 
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Chingkiang,  Swatow,  Amoy,  and  the  Portugese  colony  of  Macao.    I  was 
never  any  great  distance  from  either  of  those  ports. 

Q.  Did  you  know  or  hear  out  there  of  Thomas  H.  King  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir  j  during  the  latter  years  of  my  residence  in  Hong-Kong  I  knew  of 
Mr.  King. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  there? — A.  In  1869,  at  one  time,  he  left  Hong- 
Kong  in  command  of  a  vessel  bound  for  San  Francisco.  At  a  later 
period  I  knew  him  as  connected  with  the  United  States  consulate. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  opportunity  as  good  as  that  enjoyed  by  persons  | 
resident  there  to  learn  the  ways  and  customs  of  the  Chinese  and  their 
character  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  house  I  was  with  was  largely  engaged  in 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  merchandise,  the  shipping  of  merchandise,  and 
the  chartering  of  vessels.  We  were  brought  closely  in  contact  with 
various  Chinese  merchants. 

Q.  In  what  sense  is  the  word  "cooly"  used  in  China? — A.  In  the 
sense  of  laborer. 
Q.  Is  it  a  Chinese  word  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  is  the  word  used  ?— A.  The  word  is  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  brought  from  Hindoo  by  the  Portuguese,  from  their  set- 
tlements abroad.    I  believe  the  origin  of  the  word  is  Sanscrit. 

Q.  By  whom  is  it  used  in  China  ? — A.  It  is  used,  generally,  by  all 
foreigners. 

Q.  Does  it  apply  to  any  particular  kind  of  labor  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  ap- 
plies to  laborers  in  general.  The  word  "  cooly  "  was  used  as  a  term  of 
reproach  during  the  period  of  emigration  to  Peru  and  Cuba,  and  at  a 
later  period  the  coolies  who  were  shipped  to  Peru  and  Cuba  were  known 
among  the  Chinese  themselves,  and  generally  by  foreigners,  in  refer- 
ring to  them,  as  pigs,  those  men  who  were  bought  and  sold  like  so  many 
cattle. 

Q.  How  does  that  class  of  people  compare  with  the  Chinese  imini^ 
grants  to  this  country? — A.  The  Chinese  immigrants  to  this  country 
are  not  all  of  one  class.  I  would  divide  the  people  of  China  into  three 
classes.  The  mandarins,  who  are  the  governing  class,  with  whom  for- 
eigners are  brought  into  but  little  contact,  the  mercantile  class,  and 
the  laboring  class. 

Q.  Which  class  immigrates  to  this  country  ? — A.  The  mercantile  and 
the  laboring  classes. 

Q.  Are  either  of  them  of  the  same  class  as  that  of  the  coolies  who 
were  sent  to  Australia? — A.  They  were  sent  very  largely  to  Australia. 

Q.  I  ask  if  either  of  these  classes  is  the  same  as  those  sent  to  Aus- 
tralia?— A.  Not  the  same  as  the  classes  sent  to  Peru  and  Cuba. 

Q.  Which  was  the  class  which  you  said  was  called  pigs? — A.  The 
lowest  of  the  laboring  classes,  the  men  who  were  sent  to  Peru  and 
Cuba. 

Q.  Have  you  a  knowledge  of  the  United  States  legislation  in  regard 
to  the  subject  of  cooly  importation  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  that  1  have.  I 
am  aware  that  there  are  passenger  acts  providing  for  the  number  of 
coolies  that  can  be  brought  in  vessels ;  and  I  am  aware  also  that  the 
Hong-Kong  government  has  emigrant-laws. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  the  cooly  act  enables  the  consul  to 
exact  large  fees  from  every  cooly  whom  he  ships,  whereby  they  charge 
more  charter-money.  Is  that  correct? — A.  As  to  the  opportunities  of 
the  consuls  for  making  such  charges  I  am  unable  to  speak.  I  can  only 
say,  however,  that  I  have  concluded  myself  a  number  of  charters  with 
the  Chinese  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  and  in  those  charter- 
parties  there  was  always  a  stipulation  that  the  charterer  of  the  vessel 
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paid  all  the  expenses  attending  the  shipment  of  coolies.  I  have  such 
charter-parties  with  me. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  charge  of  the  consul  is  such  as  to  in- 
crease the  burden  of  the  ship  or  the  charter-money  so  as  to  be  onerous. — 
A.  Certainly  not  to  tbe  ship.  There  is  an  express  provision  in  the  char- 
ters that  all  these  expenses  are  borne  by  the  charterers. 

C>.  You  say  you  have  made  a  good  many  charters  there  of  ships  J— 
A.  I  have. 

Q.  You  have  not  hired  ships  yourself  for  these  purposes  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  do  these  passengers  that  come  from  China  leave 
China  and  get  here — under  any  contract  I  And,  it  so,  under  what  sort  of  a 
contract? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  the  majority  <»! 
the  men  who  come  here  come  by  inducements  and  representations  which 
have  been  made  to  them  as  to  the  field  which  they  would  find  for  their 
labor,  and  the  greater  remuneration  which  they  would  obtain  here  ;is 
compared  with  the  labor  in  their  own  country.  A  great  many  of  those 
men  are  poor  and  have  not  the  means  to  pay  for  their  passage  and  pro- 
vide for  the  necessary  outfit,  and  there  are  always  to  be  found  men  in 
China  who  are  willing  to  provide  funds  to  cover  those  expenses. 

Q.  Why  are  they  willing  to  provide  the  funds  for  these  purposes  .'— 
A.  It  is  the  employment  of  their  money,  obtaining  a  high  rate  of  in- 
terest in  so  doing. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  somewhat  unusual  contract  ? — A.  It  may  be  ;  but  I 
have  heard  such  things. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  business  that  you  would  be  likely  to  go  into  here  ? — A. 
Certainly  not. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  why  it  is  that  these  poor  laborers  can  obtain 
the  mouey  upon  a  loan  to  pay  their  passage-money  out  here  when, 
probably,  white  people  could  not  do  the  same  thing? — A.  There  are 
profits  to  be  derived  from  the  business.  In  the  first  instance  there  is  a 
profit  for  the  charterers  of  the  vessel.  The  charterers  of  the  vessel  take 
up  the  entire  capacity  of  the  ship  for  a  lump  sum.  They  then  sublet 
portions  of  it  for  freight,  and  other  portions  again  for  passengers.  They 
anticipate  making  a  profit  upon  that.  The  men  who  ship  the  coolies 
generally  buy  passage-tickets  in  large  quantites.  They  obtain  upon 
those  purchases  in  large  quantities  a  discount,  which  is  their  first 
source  of  profit.  The  advances  which  they  make  are  afterward  repaid 
to  them,  or  agreed  to  be  repaid  to  them,  at  a  high  rate  of  interest. 
The  Chinese  there,  in  possession  of  funds,  whether  as  agents  of  par- 
ties here  or  as  principals  themselves,  are  willing  to  make  those  advances 
for  their  repayment. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  What  security  do  they  give  ?— A.  The  security  in  those  contracts 
is  very  often  the  personal*  security  given  by  relatives  and  friends  in 
China. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  And  if  there  is  default,  how  is  it  ?— A.  If  there  is  default,  nnder 
the  Chinese  laws  those  relatives  can  be  proceeded  against  in  China. 

Q.  To  what  extent  and  under  what  process  ?— A.  To  the  extent  of  fine 
and  imprisonment,  and  the  Chinese  are  generally  very  much  averse  to 
subjecting  their  friends  to  fine  and  imprisonment  on  their  own  account. 
In  that  way  they  are  more  loyal  than  almost  any  other  people  I  have 
ever  met. 
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By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  What  rate  of  interest  do  they  generally  pay  ?-— A.  That  I  cannot 
tell. 

Q.  A  large  rate  or  a  small  rate  ? — A.  Yery  often  a  high  rate  of  inter- 
est. 

Q.  Five  per  cent,  a  month  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  as  high  as  that.  Still 
the  amount  of  the  advance  which  is  made  is  comparatively  a  trifling 
sum.  If  you  were  to  estimate  the  probable  cost  of  passage  and  the  out- 
fit, it  would  not  amount  to  fifty  dollars. 

Q.  They  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest  in  commercial  transactions'? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  money  in  China  generally  brings  from  one  per  cent,  to  one 
and  one-quarter  per  cent,  per  month. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  What  would  be  the  return  on  one  of  those  contracts  until  it  was  car- 
ried out  I    If  the  advance  was  fifty  dollars,  how  much  would  the  broker 

get  % A.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to  say  unless  I  knew  what  the 

rate  of  interest  would  be. 

Q.  It  would  probably  be  doubled  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  More  than  that  1— A.  In  some  instances  undoubtedly. 

By  Mr.  Pixlet  : 

Q.  In  that  sense,  as  a  rule  they  come  here  under  contracts  for  labor, 
those  contracts  secured  by  the  obligation  of  their  friends  and  relatives 
in  China,  which  may  be  enforced  under  the  Chinese  laws  by  the  exac- 
tion of  fine  and  imprisonment?— A.  They  do  not  come  under  contracts 
for  labor. 

Q.  Is  it  not  substantially  that  1— A.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  think  it 
is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  note  that  they  give. 

Q.  A  note  which  has  to  be  worked  out  by  their  labor  here  ? — A.  A 
note  which  is  to  be  worked  out  by  their  labor  here,  but  there  is  no  stip- 
ulation as  to  their  labor  or  its  duration. 

Q.  They  are  to  obtain  employment  here  until  they  can  remunerate  and 
retire  that  obligation,  whatever  it  is?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Are  these  men  inveigled  into  coming  here  ?— A.  I  would  consider 
that  almost  an  impossibility. 

Q.  Those  who  come  here  come  by  their  free  will  and  consent  f— A. 
The  immigration  laws  in  Hong-Kong,  our  own  consular  laws,  and 
our  own  laws  ought  certainly  to  put  a  stop  to  any  immigration  of  the 
kind.  1  never  heard  of  any  instance  in  Hong-Kong  of  force  being  used 
to  put  emigrants  on  board  ship,  while  I  have  heard  of  force  being  used 
in  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Macao  in  shipping  coolies  to  Peru  and  Cuba. 
I  should  like  to  remark  in  connection  with  this  subject  of  voluntary  and 
involuntary  immigration  that  there  have  been  numerous  instances  of 
passengers  on  board  vessels  for  Peru  and  Cuba  rising  aud  capturing  the 
ship,  but  I  never  yet  heard  of  an  instance  of  the  kind  on  board  passen- 
ger-vessels coming  to  San  Francisco.  I  think  that  points  out  a  vast 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  two  classes  of  immigration. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  of  the  kind  upon  vessels  coming  to 
this  country  from  China  !— A.  None  that  I  ever  heard  of  during  my  res- 
idence in  China  or  since  my  residence  here. 

Q.  Is  it  common  to  loan  them  money  to  gamble  in  order  to  get  them 
into  debt  so  that  they  may  be  brought  over  here  !-— A.  That  I  cannot 
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tell  you.  If  their  indebtedness  were  very  heavy,  I  do  irot  think  that  the 
advance  necessary  to  cover  that  indebtedness  would  be  made  by  tin-  nun 
in  I  long- Kong  who  make  such  advances  as  1  have  named. 

Q.  Does  imprisonment  for  debt  generally  prevail  in  China  .' — A.  That 
is  a  point  upon  which  I  cannot  answer  definitely. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  many  instances  of  Imprisonment  for  debt  there 
during  your  residence  in  that  place  .'—A.  No,  sir;  there  are  imprison- 
ments there  of  Chinese;  but  a  foreigner  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits 
wuuld  know  very  little  upon  such  subjects  :  they  are  not  brought  to  his 
Immediate  notice. 

Q.  Do  they  acquire  in  China  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  at  all  .'—A. 
To  a  very  small  extent ;  but  there  are  fewer  among  the  Chinese  than 
among  any  other  people  I  know  of. 

C>.   Is  gambling  common  there  I — A.  As  common  as  it  is  elsewhere. 

Q.  Is  it  any  more  prevalent  .' — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  ilow  is  it  regarded  by  the  laws  there  I — A.  I  have  known  attempts 
to  be  made  iu  some  of  the  open  Chinese  ports  to  suppress  it  by  the  l)hi« 
nese  authorities.     I  know  that  in  Canton,  at  all  events,  the  authorities 
endeavored  to  put  down  gambling. 
By  Mr.  Piper: 

Q.  Do  they  succeed  as  well  as  we  do  here  ; — A.  I  fancy  about  as  well. 
Do  you  mean  Chinese  gambling  or  foreign  gambling  ? 

Q.  Chinese  gambling. — A.  That  I  cannot  tell  you.    I  do  uot  know 
how  well  they  succeed  here. 
Bj  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Did  you  refer  to  foreign  gambling  or  Chinese  gambling  in  China  .' — 
A.  I  was  referring  to  Chinese   gambling.     There  are  no  foreign  gam- 
bling-houses in  Canton  that  I  am  aware  of. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Are  there  in  any  of  the  cities  where  you  resided  foreign  gambling- 
houses  ! — A.  None.  In  Macao  the  gambling-houses  are  open  to  for- 
eigners.    That  is  a  Portuguese  colony,  under  Portuguese  law. 

Q.  What  kind  of  gambling  do  the  Chinese  have? — A.  The  game 
which  is  most  commonly  played  there,  I  believe,  is  the  same  game  which 
is  known  here  as  tan. 

Q.  Is  the  gambling  very  heavy? — A.  No;  it  is  not  generally  for  very 
large  sums.  Iu  China  the  Mexican  dollar  is  equivalent  to  about  a  thou- 
sand copper  cashes.  The  Chinaman  is  disposed  as  a  rule  to  venture  very 
few  cash  upon  a  bet. 

Q.  Does  he  venture  as  much  upon  his  game  as  we  venture  upon  an 
ordinary  game  that  is  played  for  pleasure  I — A.  A  great  many  of  them  : 
but,  of  course,  that  would  depend  a  great  deal  upon  a  man's  means  as 
well  as  his  inclination. 

Q.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  among  Americans  to  play  for  drinks  or 
to  play  for  the  cards,  or  something  of  that  kind  .' — A.  It  is  very  com- 
mon. 

Q.  Would  not  that  stake  amount  to  as  much  as  a  good  many  stakes 
at  tan  ? — A.  Very  frequently. 

Q.  How  is  prostitution  regarded  in  China  ? — A.  I  think  very  much  as 
it  is  here. 
Q.  Is  it  a  legalized  pursuit  there  ? — A.  That  I  cannot  tell  you. 
Q.  It  stands  in  about  the  same  consideration  as  it  does  here  I — A. 
One  moment ;  as  to  the  Chinese  cities  and  their  regulations  in  refer- 
ence to  prostitution  I  cannot  give  you  any  information.  I  kuow  that  in 
Iloug-Koug  all  the  brothels  there  require  license. 
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Q.  That  is  under  the  English  government  ? — A.  That  is  under  the 
English  government ;  but  as  to  how  it  is  under  the  Chinese  government 
I  cannot  give  you  any  information. 

Q.  From  your  intercourse  with  the  Chinese,  do  you  know  how  pros- 
titution is  regarded  by  them  ? — A.  I  think  our  own  views  of  the  matter 
are  very  similar  to  those  entertained  by  the  Chinese,  or  rather  the  Chi- 
nese views  of  the  matter  are  very  similar  to  those  entertained  by  our- 
selves. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  in  China  any  persons  of  illegitimate  birth  j 
can  obtain  an  office  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  the  regulations  on  that  subject  are  ? — A.  1 
No,  sir  5  I  do  not. 

Q.  In  the  Chinese  treaty-ports,  ports  that  are  open  to  the  entry  of 
foreigners,  do  the  Chinese  and  Americans  live  together  ? — A.  The  Amer-  j 
leans  and  English,  the  foreign  residents,  in  almost  all  the  ports  live  in  j 
a  space  which  has  been  set  apart  by  the  Chinese  government,  and  which 
has  generally  been  denominated  the  foreign  concession.    In  Canton,  j 
during  the  time  I  was  there',  fully  one-half  of  the  American  residents  i 
were  living  right  in  among  the  Chinese,  and  in  Fuhchau  a  majority  of  our 
emigrants  merely  skirted  the  Chinese  portion  of  one  of  the  suburbs 
of  the  town. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  their  being  put  in  a  place  by  themselves,  or 
having  been  put  there? — A.  For  the  greater  convenience  of  building 
and  for  their  titles.    They  get  their  government  titles  and  generally  ob- 1 
tain  in  ore  room.    Foreigners  like  to  associate  together. 

Q.  Does  the  Chinese  government  require  them  to  keep  separate  from 
the  Chinese  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  separate  from  other  parts  of  the  city  % — A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not 
obligatory  upon  the  foreigner  to  reside  in  the  concession. 

Q.  But  he  does  it  as  a  matter  of  taste  % — A.  He  does  it  as  a  matter  of 
taste. 

Q.  Who  are  the  Chinamen  who  live  there  in  the  concession  ? — A.  1 
Most  of  the  Chinamen  in  the  concession  are  servants  in  foreign  employ.  I 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  Chinese  merchants  live  there  % — A.  Not  upon  any 
concession. 

Q.  By  what  means  do  the  foreign, merchants  make  their  purchases? — 
A.  Direct  from  the  Chinese  merchants,  from  the  inspection  of  samples.  | 

Q.  Do  they  keep  their  stocks  there  in  stores  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  business  of  the  comprador  ? — A.  If  you  will  excuse 
me  one  moment.  The  teas  almost  invariably  come  down  from  the  hongs, 
who  have  large  warehouses,  and  who  have  also  accommodations  for  the 
tea-men  who  are  interested  in  the  different  chops  of  tea.  A  chop  of  tea, 
say  of  three  or  four  hundred  packages,  may  have  half  a  dozen  men  in- 
terested in  it.  These  men  will  all  go  and  reside  at  the  house  of  this  hong 
merchant.  They  will  name  to  him  the  price  at  which  they  will  sell  their  I 
tea,  and  he  receives  a  commission  from  them,  or  sells  it  upon  such  an  j 
advance  to  the  foreigner  as  pays  him  the  cost  of  warehousing  and  the 
entertainment  of  these  men  during  their  residence  at  the  shipping  port. 

Q.  He  either  buys  it  himself,  or  undertakes  to  sell  it  upon  commis- 
sion for  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Very  much  as  a  commission-merchant  would  do  here  1 — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  business  of  a  comprador? — A.  A  comprador  is  a  Chi-  j 
nese  seller,  through  whom  almost  all  the  business  transactions  pass  in  j 
one  way  or  another.  He  generally  receives  a  commission  from  the  seller  ; 
upon  all  purchases  and  a  commission  from  the  buyer  upon  all  sales. 
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Q.  In  the  course  of  trade  is  it  usual  to  send  agents  into  the  country 
to  purchase  teas,  silks,  and  other  goods  ?— A.  That  is  at  times  done. 

Q.  By  whom  is  it  done? — A.  Foreign  merchants  themselves  will  oc- 
casionally send  an  agent  into  the  country.  Occasionally  some  few  for- 
eigners have  gone  some  distance  into  the  country  themselves,  but  the 
merchants  residing  at  the  tea-ports  will  very  frequently  make  advances 
to  the  Chinamen  four  or  live  months  iu  advance  of  any  tea 5  being  re- 
ceived. They  will  intrust  those  men  with  the  money  to  go  up  iu  the 
couutrv  and  make  purchases  for  them. 

Q.  What  security  have  they  for  the  payment  of  that  money  ?— A. 
Nothing  whatever  but  the  note  given. 

By  Mr. Bee: 
Q.  What  amount,  iu  round  numbers,  do  they  trust  them  with  I — A.  I 
have  known  of  advances  of  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  to  be  made 
to  one  Chinaman.  The  rate  of  interest  charged  is  high,  but  the  pur- 
chaser eventually  pays  for  that,  and  gets  it  iu  return  from  the  con- 
sumer. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Are  they  faithful  in  keeping  these  contracts? — A.  I  have  always 
found  them  so.  I  have  bought  large  quantities  of  teas  from  Chinese 
merely  from  the  sample.  After  the  terms  of  our  bargain  were  concluded, 
the  Chinaman  would  merely  say,  "  Puttee  book,"  iu  other  words,  to  make 
note  of  the  transaction  in  my  purchase-book.  He  would  then  send  the 
teas  into  the  warehouses,  where  they  would  be  weighed  and  examined. 
and  after  shipment  they  would  be  paid  for.  If  the  market  had  fallen 
during  that  time,  I  never  kuew  of  a  case  where  a  Chinaman  refused  to 
send  teas  into  the  warehouse  on  account  of  a  difference  in  the  market. 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "hong?11 — A.  A  hong  house  is  a 
place  of  business.  Hong  may  mean  the  firm.  If  you  speak  of  a  Chi- 
nese hong,  you  may  mean  the  premises  where  they  do  business. 

Q.  It  may  mean  either  the  firm  or  the  place  of  business? — A.  Either. 

Q.  Is  the  name  usually  applied  to  any  individual  where  they  carry  on 
business  ? — A.  Very  frequently  it  is  the  name  of  an  association— the 
firm-name. 

Q.  Do  the  foreign  houses  have  any  such  name  ? — A.  They  are  all  de- 
signated among  the  Chinese  by  those  names. 

Q.  Does  this  name  usually  have  some  meaning  ? — A.  It  has  some 
meaning. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  your  firm  ? — A.  Tung  Foo. 

Q.  What  was  the  meaning  of  that  name? — A.  The  Chinese  gave  it  a 
very  flattering  interpretation ;  they  called  it  "Associated  Integrity." 

Q.  From  what  part  of  China  do  these  immigrauts  come  who  are  here  ? 
— A.  Mainly  from  the  Kwang  Tung  province. 

Q.  In  what  business  are  they  engaged  before  they  leave  there  ? — A. 
Some  of  them  as  merchants,  some  of  them  laborers,  some  of  them  un- 
doubtedly as  artisans. 

Q.  Are  many  of  them  agricultural  laborers  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  number 
of  them ;  the  larger  proportion  of  them,  I  should  say. 

Q.  How  does  agriculture  in  China  rank  with  other  pursuits  ?  How  is 
it  regarded  ? — A.  It  is  a  very  honorable  pursuit.  There  is  nothing  that 
is  degrading  in  labor  in  China  or  elsewhere  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Are  not  special  honors  paid  to  agriculture  there  ?  Does  not  the 
emperor  himself  annually  make  certain  religious  ceremonies  connected 
with  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  to  give  it  dignity  and  rank  ?— A.  I  am 
not  able  to  inform  you  on  that  point. 
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Q.  You  did  not  participate  in  their  religious  observances  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  emigration  from  that  country  is  likely  to 
increase  greatly  f — A.  I  think  that  the  immigration  will  keep  pace  with 
the  demand. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  demand  will  control  it?— A.  I  do;  entirely.  I 
look  upon  the  Chinese  as  a  very  keen,  shrewd  people,  and  I  think  that 
the  moment  they  see  that  Chinese  labor  cannot  be  profitably  employed 
here,  or  anywhere  else,  the  emigration  from  there  will  be  checked. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  necessity,  in  the  condition  of  affairs  connected 
with  this  business,  to  call  upon  Congress  for  legislation  to  control  it? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  no|;  fear  any  great  influx  of  Chinese  beyond  the  demand 
for  them.     When  the  demand  ceases,  the  influx  will  cease. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  immigration  of  Chinese,  up  to  the  present  time, 
has  been  beneficial,  or  otherwise,  to  the  State? — A.  My  impression  is 
that  it  has  been  beneficial. 

Q.  What  is  the  state  of  our  trade  with  China?  Is  it  increasing,  sta- 
tionary, or  decreasing  ? — A.  I  think  that  our  trade  with  China  is  in- 
creasing. I  think  they  are  now  consuming  more  flour  than  they  did. 
They  are  certainly  taking  larger  amounts  of  quicksilver  from  us  than 
formerly. 

Q.  What  are  the  possibilities  or  probabilities  of  improvement  in  that 
trade  ? — A.  My  impression  in  regard  to  our  trade  with  China  is-  that 
ere  many  years  pass  there  will  be  a  great  increase  in  our  cotton  goods. 
Hitherto  they  have  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  American  drills  and 
sheetings,  and  the  English  have  had  a  monopoly  of  other  descriptions  of 
cotton  goods ;  but  if  we  can  export  from  our  Eastern  States  to  England 
and  compete  with  English  manufacturers  in  their  home-markets,  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not,  ere  long,  obtain  a  large  proportion  of  this 
Chinese  trade  in  American  cotton  manufactures. 

Q.  If  we  could  raise  cotton  here  and  manufacture  it  into  that  class  of 
goods,  what  amount  of  demand  is  there  in  that  market  which  we  could 
hope  to  supply  ? — A.  Without  the  figures  of  consumption  there,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  ;  but  still  it  would  be  a  large  trade. 
There  has  been  a  large  trade  for  years  past,  and  a  very  profitable  trade. 

Q.  They  use  more  of  cotton  in  their  attire  than  they  use  of  woolen  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Do  they  manufacture  any  cotton  there  themselves  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
there  are  some  native  manufactures. 

Q.  What  are  they? — A.  They  manufacture  largely  what  is  commonly 
known  here  as  nankeen  cloth. 

Q.  Is  there  not  such  a  thing  as  Canton  flannel  ? — A.  That  is  not  made 
there.  That  is  a  manufacture  of  cotton,  but  still  it  is  not  made  in 
China. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  common  agricultural  hired  labor  in  China  ? 
Do  you  know  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  about  $4  a  month,  and  that  that  is  a 
high  price  for  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  it ;  but  my  idea  is  that  that  is  quite 
a  good  price  for  agricultural  labor  in  China.  Their  cost  of  living  is  less 
there. 

Q.  You  think  about  $4  is  a  high  price?— A.  It  is  about  a  fair  price, 
from  the  information  I  have. 

Q.  They  get  about  $25  a  month  here  ?— A.  I  think  about  $30,  and 
find  themselves. 
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Q.  Suppose  they  get  $  1  there,  would  they  not  be  willing  to  come  here 

if  iliey  could  gel  $8  ;i  month  .'—A.   No,  sir. 

o.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  bring  a  Chinaman  here  ! — A.  There  is 
not  only  the  cost  of  coming  here,  but  there  is  a  difference  in  the  expense 
or'  living. 

Q.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  live  in  China  1— A.  Von  ran  buy  rice  in 
China  at  about  three  and  a  half  dollars  a  pecul  of  L33  pounds,  and  here 
it  will  cost  them  about  six  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  Suppose  they  live  on  Hour  at  two  cents  a  pound  .'—  A.  Flour  will 
not  give  them  the  same  nourishment  as  rice,  although  they  are  target 
consumers  of  Hour  than  they  were  a  lew  years  ago. 

Q.   What  can  a  Chinaman  live  on  here  a  day  .'—A.   1  cannot  tell  you. 
Q.   lie  can  live  on  10  cents,  can   he   not  .'—A.   For  the   actual  cost  of 
living,  1  suppose  he  could. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  83  a  month  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  he  would  make  $5  profit  if  he  got  $8  wages  ?— A.  He  has  got 
to  clothe  himself  and  house  himself. 

Q.  His  housing  does  not  cost  anything.  A  Chinaman  does  not 
occupy  much  room.  Do  you  not  believe  that  Chinamen  would  come 
here  if  they  got  $10  a  month  t— -A.  No,  sir,  1  do  not. 

Q.  They  only  get  $4  there,  and  would  not  come  here,  for  $10  when 
they  can  get  here  for  $22? — A.  1  do  not  thiuk  they  can  get  here  for 
$22. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  them  to  roach  here  in  sailing  ships  I — A.  The 
passage,  generally,  is  about  8-<3  to  $30;  but  then,  again,  a  man  requires 
some  out  tit.  besides  that. 

Q.   Have  they  not  come  here  for  as  low   as  $12  1' — A.   I  do  not  know. 
Q.  Do  yon  not  know  of  their  having  shipped  from  here  to  Hong-Kong 
for  $12t— A.  1  think  not. 

Q.  You  think  a  man  who  can  only  earn  $4  a  month  in  China,  and  can. 
get  here  lor  $25,  would  not  come  here  and  work  lor  $12  a  month  .'—A. 
No,  sir,  I  think  not.  1  think  myself  1  would  require  a  larger  sum  than 
that  to  go  among  foreigners  and  leave  my  country,  and  work. 

Q.  Suppose  you  only  got  $50  a  month  here  and  could  get  8100  in 
England,  and  could  get  there  for  $50.—  A.  I  think  1  would  rather  work 
in  America  for  850  than  in  England  for  $100. 

By  Mr.  Brooks: 

Q.  For  a  Chinaman  to  come  here  it  would  involve  leaving  his  fam- 
ily i — A.  1  thiuk  there  is  a  great  difference  in  that  respect.  I  think  the 
Chinese  family  ties  are  strong. 

Q.  He  is  very  much  attached  to  his  country  aud  his  family  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  it  more  easy  for  a  Chinaman  to  raise  the  sum  necessary  to 
bring  him  over  here  than  for  an  American  to  raise  the  sum  necessary 
to  bring  him  here  from  the  States? — A.  Yes,  I  think  it  is;  because 
there  are  people  in  China  who  have  made  a  business  of  importing  Chi- 
nese for  the  sake  of  the  large  interest  they  get.  I  do  not  thiuk  you 
would  find  any  one  in  this  country  to  cany  on  such  a  business.  If  I 
would  go  to  a  perfect  stranger  and  say  that  1  wanted  to  go  out  to  the 
West,  I  do  not  think  he  would  advance  me  the  money  to  go  for  the  sake 
of  the  interest  on  it. 

By  Mr.  Tiper: 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  coolies  were  hired  to  go  to  Chili  and  Fern 
for  $5  a  month,  on  contracts  for  live  years  ? — A.  1  do  not  know. 
53  c  i 
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Q.  Would  they  not  be  as  likely  to  come  here  for  the  same  wages  that 
would  induce  them  to  go  to  Chili  and  Peru  1— A.  I  think  they  would. 
I  do  not  say  they  have  not  gone  at  that  price,  but  I  am  not  aware 
of  it. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 
Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  were  a  different  class  of  people 
who  went  there. — A.  They  all    come  from  the    same  laboring  class. 
There  is  a  class  of  people  who  are.called  pigs,  but  it  is  after  they  have 
accepted  labor-contracts  and  in  the  course  of  shipment  that  they  are  I 
generally  known  in  that  way. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 
Q.  Are  those  who  come  here  generally  known  as  hogs'? — A.  I  have 
never  heard  it.    1  have  heard  them  called  a  variety  of  names  after  they 
get  here. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  Chinese  labor  could  prosper  here  at  a 
rate  of  payment  that  white  labor  could  not  support  itself  on,  consider- 
ing the  cost  of  maintaining  the  family  of  a  white  laborer,  and  the 
larger  amount  of  comforts  that  are  necessary  to  an  American  laborer's 
family'? — A.  I  think  undoubtedly  the  Chinese  can  labor  here  cheaper 
than  the  white  laborer.  At  the  same  time  I  think  a  great  many  whites 
can  labor  here  vastly  cheaper  than  they  are  doing.  I  think  that  the 
amount  of  deposits  in  our  savings-banks,  mainly  from  the  laboring 
classes,  is  the  best  evidence  of  that  fact. 

Q.  I  have  heard  quite  an  account  about  the  savings-banks  and  the 
amount  of  laborers'  savings,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  tone  of  envy  in  it. 
You  have  no  such  feeling'? — A.  Not  at  all.  I  am  glad  that  our  laborers 
are  saving. 

Q.  Would  you  not  take  it  as  an  evidence  that  they  cannot  be  a 
drinking  set  in  this  State  if  the  laboring  class  has  laid  up  sixty  millions 
of  money1?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  answer  a  great  many  aspersions  on  their 
character  to  the  effect  that  they  are  idle,  worthless,  and  drunken  ? — A. 
I  would  not  characterize  the  whole  of  them  that  way. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  be  evidence  that  they  are  as  a  class  saving 
and  frugal  ? — A.  As  a  class,  yes,  sir.  I  have  evidence  before  me  every 
day  in  my  walks  to  and  from  my  business  where  I  pass  liquor-saloons 
and  see  the  number  of  men  hanging  about  them  both  by  day  and  by 
night  that  makes  me  think  they  are  spending  a  great  deal  of  money 
which  could  be  saved.  There  is  scarcely  a  day  passes  that  not  one 
and  sometimes  more  applicants  come  to  my  house  for  meals. 

Q.  In  other  words,  there  are  men  who  patronize  liquor- saloons  here  ? — 
A.  A  large  number  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  are  the  laboring  class?  Do  you  not  see  well- 
dressed  men,  brokers  and  lawyers,  patronizing  these  liquor-saloons  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir :  but  the  class  of  liquor-saloons  I  was  referring  to  are  not 
such  as  lawyers,  brokers,  and  merchants  patronize. 

Q.  Do  you  not  see  another  class,  perhaps  as  large,  at  all  our  hotels, 
and  at  the  gilded  gin-palaces  along  Montgomery  and  Kearny  streets, 
places  patronized  exclusively  by  the  higher  class  of  men? — A.  I  see  a 
great  many  .going  in  and  out. 

Q.  Men  wuo  speak  with  contempt  or  pity  of  the  laboring  class? — A. 
I  do  not  know  that  they  speak  of  them  with  contempt ;  they  may 
speak  with  pity.     I  feel  a  great  deal  of  pity  for  numbers  of  these  men. 
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Q.  Why  do  you  pick  out  the  laboring  class,  then,  as  patronizing 

liquor-saloons,   when  .you  admit  that  other  classes   patronize  them    ><» 
largely  I — A.  Did  1  pick  them  oul  .' 
Q.  You  spoke  about  the  meu  you  saw  hanging  around  liquor-saloons. 

II  wanted  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  facl  that  it  is  not  confined  to 
the  laboring  classes  of  this  city. — A.  You  asked  me  about  our  laboring 
classes,  whether  they  were  a  thriftless  set  as  a  class. 

Q.  1  did ;  and  I  asked  you  whether  the  fact  that  they  have  been  able 
to  lay  aside  sixty  millions  of  dollars  (I  believe  that  is  the  amount 
pven  as  their  earnings  in  savings-banks)  was  not  in  your  mind  evideuce 
that  they  were  a  saving  class  as  a  rule.  You  replied  '-yes,  shy'  I 
believe,  to  that? — A.  Yes,  1  did. 

Q.  Aud  then  yon  went  onto  qualify  that  and  to  say  that  you  saw 
liquor-saloons  that  they  patronized  .' — A.  You  asked  me  if  they  were  an 
idle,  thriftless,  dissolute,  and  drunken  set. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  their  savings  were  not  proof  that  they  are  quite 
frugal  as  a  class. —  V.  Y'ou  asked  me  if  there  were  any  exceptions, 

Q.  Why  do  you  dwell  on  that  exception,  when  it  is  not  peculiar  to 
them;  but  you  admit  that  lawyers,  doctors,  brokers,  and  merchants 
also  very  largely  patronize  drin king-saloons  ? — A.  I  did  not  dwell  on  it 
as  an  exception. 

Q.  You  mentioned  it  as  a  reproach  against  this  class  ? — A.  I  did  not 
mean  it  as  a  reproach;  I  said  that  they  would  save  more  money  if  it 
were  not  spent  in  that  way. 

Q.  Would  not  those  who  consider  themselves  better  also  save  a  great 
deal  more  money  if  they  d.d  not  patronize  these  drinking-saloons  1 — 
A.  Undoubtedly;  but  I  think,  as  the  endeavor  was  to  show  that  001 
laboring  classes  were  so  badly  treated  by  the  Chinese  that  they  could 
not  compete,  I  had  a  right  to  say  that  there  was  a  disposition  to  speud 
their  money  in  that  way. 

Q.  Unquestionably  it  was  the  purpose  to  show  that  the  laboring 
people  spent  their  money  .' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  or  all  of  the  laboring  men  have  de- 
posits in  savings-banks  1 — A.  I  know  a  great  many  who  have. 

Q.  Then  the  argument  would  not  apply  to  that  portion  of  them  ? — A. 
Not  at  all;  but  I  know  much  more  money  would  be  saved  but  lor  the 
fact  that  I  have  stated. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  men  in  higher  ranks,  who  are  considered  so,  who 
would  have  had  a  great  deal  more  money  if  they  had  not  spent  it  in 
that  same  way  .' — A.  I  am  not  speaking  of  if  as  a  peculiarity. 

Q.  Then  I  come  back  to  my  question,  whether  you  do  not  think  that 
the  Chinamen,  with  their  cheap  living,  would  not  be  able  to  work  for 
wages  here  at  a  less  rate  than  the  American  laborer  can  maintain  his 
family  upon  and  live  in  the  comfort  which  we  should  like  to  see  labor- 
ers have.' — A.  Certainly;  I  can  answer  yes  to  that  question  unhesi- 
tatingly. 

Q.  Then,  that  being  so,  is  not  the  demand  for  Chinese  labor  equal  to 
the  amount  of  labor  there  is  which  may  be  obtained  by  any  one  .' — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  that  our  labor-market  here  is  overstocked. 

Q.  1  do  not  ask  you  whether  it  is,  but  I  ask  whether  the  demand  is 
not  of  course  always  for  the  cheapest  article  in  the  labor-market  .' — A.  1  ( 
it  is  of  equal  skill. 

Q.  It  has  beeu  testified  here  that  the  Chinese  have  the  utmost  skill, 
the  greatest  adaptability,  reliability,  and  everything  of  that  kind.  I 
ask  you,  if  they  can  furnish  their  labor  so  much  cheaper  than  the  white 
laborer,  whether  the  demand  for  their  labor  will  not  be  equivalent  to 
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the  amount  of  labor  done  on  the  coast  in  the  process  of  time? — A.  I  do 
not  think  it  will. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  I  think  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  are  not 
willing  to  employ  Chinese  labor  at  all,  and  I  think  there  are  a  great 
many  others  who  will  give  the  preference  to  white  labor,  if  they  can  see 
a  fair  profit  by  doing  it. 

Q.  Are  not  those  men  compelled  by  competition  with  those  who  do 
use  Chinese  labor  to  use  Chinese  labor  also? — A.  I  do  not  think  so ;  I 
think  that  a  great  many  employ  white  labor  wheu  they  could  employ, 
Chinese,  and  pay  more  for  white  labor,  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  re- 
muneration for  the  product  of  that  labor. 

Q.  Take  two  men  starting  a  shoe-factory  in  this  town,  one  of  whom 
employs  Chinese  labor  at  half  the  price  that  he  can  get  white  labor  for; 
which  gets  the  market? — A.  I  do  not  kuow  that  he  could  get  it  at  half 
the  price ;  but  I  should  think  that  the  man  with  the  cheaper  labor  would 
make  the  larger  profit. 

Q.  He  could  command  the  market? — A.  He  could  undersell  the 
other. 

Q.  Then,  if  he  undersells,  he  drives  the  other  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  that  not  compel  the  other  to  use  Chinese  in  self-defense,  to 
keep  a  footing  in  the  market? — A.  It  may  be,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
man  who  was  driven  out  of  labor  pays  less  for  his  boots. 

Q.  But  consequently  he  has  no  money  to  buy  the  boots? — A.  The 
question  is,  whether  there  are  not  other  trades  and  employments  open 
to  him. 

Q.  If  it  applies  to  one  trade  it  must  apply  to  all.  I  merely  use  the 
case  of  boots  as  an  illustration  of  the  whole.  If  the  American  workman 
is  driven  from  one  business  to  the  other  by  Chinese  competition  until  all 
these  branches  are  absorbed,  what  is  there  left  for  him  ? — A.  It  would 
take  so  long  to  teach  the  Chinese  these  various  branches,  in  order  to 
drive  out  all  American  labor,  and  the  loss  in  that  way  would  prevent  its 
being  done. 

Q.  One  of  the  points  made  here  is  that  they  learn  very  readily,  that 
they  do  just  what  they  are  told  ;  but  suppose  it  takes  ten  years  to  do  it, 
would  we  be  any  better  off  ten  years  from  now  if  thac  should  happen? — 
A.  I  think  in  that  time  we  will  be  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  labor 
we  have. 

Q.  With  what  labor  ?— ^A.  With  the  white  labor,  or  the  Chinese  labor 
that  may  be  here. 

Q.  You  think  these  causes  will  not  prod  ace  discontent  at  the  end  of 
that  time?— A.  I  think  as  our  State  fills  up  we  shall  have  cheaper 
white  labor. 

Q.  As  it  fills  up  with  what;  Chinamen?— A.  ISo,  sir. 

Q.  What  inducements  has  white  labor  for  boot-making,  candle-mak- 
ing, match-making,  clothing  making,  and  all  other  branches,  if  the  work 
is  done  by  Chinese? — A.  1  do  not  think  it  is  all  done  by  Chinese 

Q.  If  it  gets  to  be  done  by  them? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  will  get  to  be. 
I  am  merely  giving  my  individual  opinion  now. 

Q.  Set  aside  your  individual  opinion  and  take  the  case  which  T  sup- 
pose, which  a  great  many  very  respectable  men  believe,  what  will  be 
the  effect  then?  If  the  farm  labor,  the  candle-manufacturing,  and  all 
those  other  departments  are  taken  up  by  Chinese,  what  inducement  isj 
there  for  white  labor  to  come?— A.  I  think  as  our  couutry  increases ) 
here,  and  as  industries  are  opened,  there  will  be  further  demand  for 
labor. 

Q.  Suppose  those  industries  are  occupied  by  Chinamen,  as  boot  and 
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■far  making  now  are  f— A.  I  think  they  will  find  other  branches  very 

vinunerative. 

Q.  Suppose  those  other  branches  are  still  occnpied  by  ChioameD  .' — A. 

lou  can  suppose  ad  infinitum. 

Q.  Name  what  other  brauches  the  Chinese  will  not  till. — A.  I  think  it 
I  the  same  way  with  European  immigrants.  They  have  taken  the 
lower  classes  of  labor,  and  it  has  elevated  American  labor.  Yon  find 
oomparatively  lew  American  house-servants. 

Q.  What  do  yon  mean  by  servants  1 — a.  As  domestics  in  the  house* 
kid. 

Q.  [  am  referring  to  work  of  artisans,  farm-hands,  &c — A.  Bui  the 
Chinese  are  not  all  artisans.  A  great  many  of  them  are  mere  held  la- 
lorers,  and  there  they  find  employment. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  name  the  business  of  an  artisan  that  ten  years  from 
now  yon  can  say  the  Chinamen  will  not  be  in. — A.  1  cannot  name  it; 
that  is  an  impossibility.  I  cannot  tell  you  anything  about  what  will 
happen  ten  years  from  now. 

Q.  But  you  tried  to  tell  me  that  there  would  be  no  tear  ten  \  ears  from 
Dow;  that  everybody  would  be  satisfied.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  trade  of  the  artisan  that  the  Chinaman  will  not  learn,  and  is  not  be- 
ginning to  till,  and  will  not  till? — A.  I  am  not  sufficiently  conversant 
to  tell  you. 

Q.  [f  you  cannot  name  one  that  he  will  not  fdl,  what  is  white  labor  to 
ilo  if  all  the  farm-labor,  and  all  the  business  of  artisans,  and  all  the  serv- 
ants are  thus  opened  to  the  occupation  of  the  Chinese,  and  will  be  BO 
filled  by  them  I — A.  As  1  say  again,  there  is  a  large  class  in  our  com- 
munity who  will  not  employ  the  Chinese. 

<v>.  Yon  lead  me  back  over  the  same  course.  Suppose  competition 
compels  them  to  do  it  ! — A.  There  are  people  here  who,  despite  that 
competition,  will  not  do  it. 

Q.  Must  they  not  fail  iu  business  if  they  cannot  command  the  mar- 
ket .' — A.  Not  entirely. 

Q.  What  are  the  reasons? — A.  I  know  of  instances — when  1  Bay  I 
know  of  them,  they  have  been  reported  to  me  by  those  who  are  in  pos- 
session of  information — where  people  say  that  they  frequently  employ 
white  labor,  and  that  they  employ  all  white  men  who  will  come  to  them, 
pen  when  in  some  cases  they  have  found  the  Chinese  are  better  labor- 
ers; that  they  prefer  the  white  men,  and  will  employ  all  who  will  come 
to  them  for  employment. 

Q.  Then  the  chance  of  the  white  men  depends  upon  the  simple  prefer- 
ence that  some  persons  in  the  community  may  have  to  employ  them  rather 
than  Chinamen.  Is  that  it  ! — A.  It  would  to  some  extent  depend  on 
that. 

Q.  What  house  were  you  connected  with  in  China? — A.  Olipbant  & 
Co. 

<v>.  Is  that  house  still  doing  business  there  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  as  large  a  scale  as  formerly  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  it  now  .' — A.  We  are  their  correspond- 
ents. 

Q.  What  is  your  firm  here? — A.  Richard  B.  Irwin  &  Co. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Cantonese  boat-people,  or  river-men  ? 
— A.  1  have  resided  iu  Hong-Kong,  which  is  the  chief  port  of  Canton, 
90  miles  from  Canton.     1  have  staid  iu  Canton. 

Q.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  inhabitants  1 — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  river  population  there,  who  live 
and  die  iu  their  boats  \ — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  very  large  floating  pop- 
ulation in  Canton. 
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Q.  Is  that  population  drawn  upon  to  supply  the  immigrants  w"* 
come  to  this  State  ?— A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  there  are  very  fi 
of*  these  Canton  boatmen  who  come  here.  I  think  they  come  from  t 
district  adjacent  to  Canton,  but  I  think  these  boat-people  remain  the 
and  attend  to  their  avocation. 

Q.  Have  you  mingled  enough  with  the  lower  orders  of  Chinese  there 
to  observe  them  ? — A.  I  have  observed  them  in  my  ordinary  everyday 
walks. 

Q.  I  mean  enough  to  observe  their  morals  and  habits'? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  their  habits  and  morals? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  are1 
any  more  immoral  than  the  whites.     That  is  my  observation. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  are  addicted  to  sodomy  % — A. 
I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  are  addicted  to  communication 
with  animals,  geese,  &c.  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  so  ? — A.  I  have  heard  such  things. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  it  stated  there  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  never  heard  j 
cases  stated  by  any  one  who  was  in  possession  of  facts,  I  believe. 

Q.  Who  stated  it  there? — A.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  say. 

Q.  I  do  nob  mean  the  individuals;   what  class  of  persons'? — A.  Mer- 1 
chants,  and  people  with  whom  I  was  in  the  habit  of  communicating.    I  j 
have  heard  such  remarks  passed  among  foreigners  themselves.-    I  never 
heard  anything  of  the  kind  from  the  Chinese.    I  never  questioned  them 
on  the  subject. 

By  Mr.  Piper: 

Q.  You  state  that  a  large  class  of  the  laboring  people  spend  their  I 
money  in  drinking  whisky  and  getting  drunk  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  a  large 
class. 

Q.  A  class  ? — A.  I  said  there  were  exceptions. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  frequenting  saloons,  &c,  by  the  laboring  people 
in  this  city  ? — A.  I  said  some  of  them.  I  did  not  speak  of  the  laboring 
class  as  a  whole. 

Q.  You  said  that  was  a  habit  among  the  laboring  classes  ? — A.  I  said 
there  were  exceptions.  Mr.  Sargent  spoke  of  them  as  being  a  thrifty, 
industrious  class,  and  about  their  having  money  in  the  savings-banks, 
and  I  said,  yes,  but  that  in  my  daily  walks,  and  in  passing  from  my  place 
of  business  to  my  house,  I  saw  numbers  of  them  frequenting  the  saloons. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  the  saloons  ? — A.  No,  sir  :  I  did  not.  I  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  going  into  saloons. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  drinking?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  What  were  they  drinking? — A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Have  you  gone  into  saloons  ?— A.  I  have  gone  into  saloons. 

Q.  Do  not  the  mass  of  our  brokers,  bankers,  and  merchants  go  info- 
saloons  ?  Does  not  the  mass  of  our  business  men  on  California  street 
and  the  merchants  and  brokers  and  lawyers  go  into  saloous  and  drink 
whisky  or.  some  kind  of  liquor  during  the  day? — A.  I  see  a  great 
number  going  in  and  out. 

Q.  You  go  in  yourself? — A.  Very  seldom. 

Q.  You  go  sometimes? — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Is  that  considered  a  disgrace?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a 
disgrace;  but  I  think  we  would  all  be  very  much  better  if  we  kept  out 
of  such  places. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  that  question.  Is  it  considered  among  merchants 
and  business-men  a  disgrace?  Does  it  lower  a  man's  credit  to  see  him 
going  in  and  taking  a  drink  of  whisky  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  lower  laboring  class,  the  mechanical  class 
go  into  saloons  ami  drink  more  than  the  mercantile  and  bankiuganci 
broker  class  of  people  I — A.  1  do  not  know,  as  a  class,  bat  1  know  thai 
a  great  many  of  them  do.  I  very  seldom  see  a  merchant,  or  banker,  or 
broker  intoxicated  upon  the  public  streets,  and  1  see  large  numbers  of 
men  intoxicated  upon  the  public  streets. 

Q.  People  of  jour  class  get  drunk  at  homo  generally? — A.  I  do  not 
know  a  great  many  of  them  who  do. 

Q.  Yon  think  this  drinking  of  liq  nor  is  not  confined  to  the  lower  labor- 
ing class?— A.  No,  sir;  1  think  that  the  drinking  of  liq  nor  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  class  iu  the  community. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  Wanderer,  a  vessel  in  China,  and  do  you  know 
what  her  business  was  there? — A.  1  knew  a  vessel  called  the  Wanderer, 
trading  on  the  Yang-tse-Kiang. 

Q.  In  what  business  was  she  engaged  ? — A.  She  was  trading  between 
the  ports.  1  think  she  was  in  some  Peruvian  trade.  She  was  thru  com- 
manded by  Captain  West.  There  may  have  been  more  than  one  vessel 
by  the  name  of  the  Wanderer. 

Q.  Was  that  a  legitimate  business  under  the  laws  of  Ohinal — A.  No. 
sir;  the  visiting  of  non-opeu  ports  was  prohibited  to  foreigners. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  cheap  labor  ami  low  priced  labor  synonymous  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  know.  Labor  may  be  cheap,  and  yet  it  may  not  be  low- 
priced  :  it  may  be  low-priced,  and  yet  it  may  be  very  dear. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Chinaman  will  ever  be  able  to  command  the  same 
wages  that  an  American  will? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  is  the  equal  of  the  Americans? — A.  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Q.  Do  Chinamen  acquire  our  language  readily? — A.  It  takes  then 
some  time.     Still  a  great  many  of  them  do  pick  it  up  very  readily. 

Q.  Until  they  acquire  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  our  language,  are 
they  able  to  compete  to  any  great  degree  with  Americans,  and  to  what 
degree? — A.  That  would  be  done  under  the  management  of  foremen. 

Q.  It  can  only  be  done  in  gangs  with  foremen  ? — A.  .lust  the  same  as 
a  foreign  vessel  trading  in  China  will  employ  Chinese  crews  with  an  in- 
terpreter. 

Q.  They  could  not  engage  as  individuals  to  work  separately  ? — A.  Xo, 
sir. 

Q.  As  a  general  rule,  do  the  Chinamen  who  come  here  remain  long 
enough  to  acquire  that  knowledge  of  our  language  .' — A.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  how  long  they  would  remain.  That,  I  think,  would  lie  a  matter 
of  inclination  and  ability — inclination  to  remain  and  ability  to  return. 

Q.  What  is  their  inclination  about  returning? — A.  I  think  the  most 
of  them  return  in  a  few  years.  They  may  come  back  to  America  again. 
but  they  go  home  and  visit  their  families. 

Q.  .Most  of  them  will  return  in  a  tew  years? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  know 
that  they  are  constantly  coming  and  going. 

Q.  Do  they  as  a  general  rule  leave  their  parents  behind  them  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  Chinamen  are  here  with  their 
wives? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  1  know  that  some  of  our  Chinese 
merchants  are  married,  but  the  Chinese  keep  their  wives  very  much  at 
home.  I  frequently  visited  the  houses  of  Chinese  merchants  in  China, 
and  sometimes  went  with  American  ladies,  and  while  the  ladies  would 
be  admitted   to  the  apartments  of  the  women,  the  foreign   men  never 
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are ;  and  so  it  has  been  here.  I  have  been  to  the  places  of  business  of 
our  Chinese  merchants  here,  and  the  children  have  come  out,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  I  never  made  any  inquiry  in  relation  to  their  wives. 

Q.  Do  their  wives  appear  upon  the  streets?— A.  It  is  not  the  cus- 
tom in  China,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  with  tt 
the  Chinese  on  that  point  are  very  particular. 

Q.  Would  a  person  navigating  a  small  craft  in  the  waters  of  China 
have  much  opportunity  to  know  the  habits,  customs,  and  morals  of  the 
empire  of  China? — A.  The  general  knowledge  of  the  empire  of  China 
from  people  visiting  China  is  confined  to  the  open  ports  upon  the  coast 
which  they  visit. 

Q.  What  opportunity,  would  a  sea-captain  have  to  see  anything  of 
the  society  of  the  Chinese  by  visiting  these  open  ports,  as  the  commander 
of  a  vessel? — A.  I  may  say  that  there  is  no  society  among  the  Chinese, 
as  we  know  society.  I  should  say  that  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
mandarin  class  would  be  limited  maiuly  to  those  with  whom  he  had 
dealings,  or  with  whom  he  had  an  introduction  from  his  consignees; 
and  his  opportunities  of  seeing  the  females  of  the  family  would  be  about 
equal  to  my  own ;  and  I  may  say  I  had  no  opportunities  whatever. 

Q.  When  you  were  in  China  were  you  acquainted  with  the  hong  that 
Captain  King  spoke  of;  I  think  How  Qua? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  such  a  hong  ?— A.  I  know  one  How  Qua  in  Canton  ; 
a  very  large  merchant,  and  a  very  old  merchant.  There  is  another 
How  Qua  in  Hong-Kong,  who  is  a  portrait-painter. 

Q.  Was  Ho.w  Qua  the  name  of  individuals? — A.  I  believe  that  was 
the  name  of  the  individuals. 

Q.  What  was  the  business  of  the  one  in  Canton? — A.  The  one  in 
Canton  was  a  hong  merchant,  who  was  generally  known  as  Old  How 
Qua.  The  old  merchant  was  dead,  and  his  successor,  his  son,  was  doing 
business,  but  very  little  business,  living  himself  as  a  private  merchant 
with  very  large  means.  I  have  been  at  his  house  quite  frequently.  The 
one  in  Hong  Kong  I  knew  nothing  about,  except  that  I  have  seen  his 
sigu  in  the  street,  How  Qua,  portrait-painter. 

Q.  Had  he  anything  to  do  with  chartering  vessels  ? — A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Was  there  a  How  Qua  there  chartering  vessels  ? — A.  Not  that  I 
am  aware  of.  There  were  other  houses  largely  interested  in  chartering 
vessels,  Wo  Hang,  Wing  Mow  Chong,  and  Cum  Chong  Tai. 

Q.  What  was  the  credit  of  the  house  of  Wo  Hang? — A.  Very  good. 

Q.  Were  they  able  to  make  charters  also  ? — A.  There  was  never  any 
difficulty  about  that  if  you  could  agree  on  the  price  and  terms  of  the 
charter. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  charters  made  with  Wo  Hang  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ? — A.  One  moment.  I  am  not  sure  that  lever 
closed  any  charter  with  Wo  Hang  myself  or  not;  but  I  know  that  my 
house,  the  house  of  Oliphant  &  Co.,  have  done  so,  and  if  I  was  in  there 
when  the  charters  were  closed,  I  may  have  done  so  as  the  consignee  of 
the  vessel. 

Q.  Have  you  any  of  those  charters  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  produce  them? — A.  Yes,  sir.     [Producing  papers.] 

Q.  Mr.  King  said  in  his  testimony  that  the  credit  of  these  houses  was 
so  poor  that  they  could  not  make  a  charter  without  security.  You  have 
a  number  of  charters  here  made  with  these  houses,  and  among  the 
list  charters  made  with  Wo  Hang  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  have  you   there  ? — A.  I  have  twelve  charter-parties 
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ere  in  all,  in  eleven  of  which  I  had  some  concern,  either  in  Hong-Kong 
r  here. 

Q.  With  how  many  of  these  is  Wo  Hang  a  party? — A.  Time  of 
hem. 

Q.  They  are  all  with  Chinese  hongs  .'—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  firm  of  Wo  Hang  composed  of  a  single  individual,  or  how  is 

K  coin  posed.? — A.  It  is  composed  of  several  individuals,  but  there  was 
e  man  who  always  attended  to  their  chartering  business.     He  was 
he  one  who  was  as  often  known  by  the  name  ot  Wo  Haug  as  by  his 
buinese  name.     His  Chinese  name  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  it  very  common  to  address  the  managing  member  of  a  firm 
>y  the  name  of  the  firm  ?— A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  the  same  in  this  city? — A.  It  is  done  by  those  who  do  not 
[know  them  personally. 

I    Q.  Is  it  common  to  call  the  manager  of  the  Hop  Ke  Company  "Hop 
Ke"?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

I    Q.  Have  yon  any  charter  made  by  Mr.  King  with  a  Chinese  hong? — 
A.  There  is  one  here. 

[    Q.  Is  there  any  security  upon  any  of  these  charters? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
there  is  a  security  upon  oue  of  these  charter-parties  : 

The  said  amount  to  be  secured  by  bills  of  lading  indorsed  to  Captain  Barrett's  order, 
representing  cargo  of  equal  value  to  the  amount  of  this  charter. 

Q.  That  is  an  agreemeut  with  the  charterer? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in 
Hong-Kong  when  that  was  concluded,  and  that  vessel  was  expected  to 
carry  a  large  amount  of  passengers. 

Q.  The  statement,  then,  is  not  true  that  the  Chinese  houses  have 
such  bad  credit  that  they  cannot  charter  a  vessel  without  security  ? — 
A.  I  offer  documentary  evidence  on  that  point. 

Q.  Yon  say  you  have  a  charter  here  made  by  Mr.  King  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir.    [Producing  a  paper.] 

Q.  Is  there  any  surety,  or  guarantee  of  security,  upon  that  I — A.  No, 
sir;  a  portion  of  that  charter-money  was  paid  in  Iloug-Kong;  the  bal- 
ance was  to  be  paid  here  in  San  Francisco. 

Q.  Is  this  house  in  any  way  an  agent  of  the  six  companies,  or  any  of 
them  ! — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  they  any  agent  there  known  as  such  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  business  of  the  six  companies  is  here? — 
A.  My  knowledge  of  the  six  companies  is  derived  mainly  from  informa- 
tion from  others,  and  general  conversation,  and  observation. 

Q.  You  have  been  continuously  all  this  time  in  the  China  trade! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  they  had  been  engaged  in  any  China  trade,  would  you  not  have 
known  it? — A.  I  think  I  should  have  known  it. 

Q.  You  knew  all  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  China  trade  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  of  these  six  companies  being  engaged  in 
any  mercantile  operations  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  knew  of  their  being  engaged  in  anything  of  that  kind  .'— 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  (Indicating  a  charter.)  I  see  this  charter  provides,  "  the  captain 
to  have  a  lien  on  the  cargo  for  freight,  dead  freight,  and  demurrage." 
Is  not  that  in  the  nature  of  a  securitv?— A.  That  is  customary  here. 

Q.  This  is  Wo  Haug  &  Co.  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Might  not  Captain  King  mean  that  security  where  the  captain  is 
to  have  a  lien  on  the  cargo  for  it.  May  not  that  have  been  what  he 
meant  by  security  ? — A.  I  do  Dot  question  that  for  a  moment. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  There  is  always  a  lien  of  that  kind  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  A  lien  for  freight  and  all  on  the  cargo  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  May  not  Captain  King  have  meant  that? — A.  He  may  have  meantl 
that;  but  if  he  did,  he  conveyed  a  wrong  impression,  because  the  best 
merchants  in  San  Francisco,  in  chartering  a  vessel  to  Liverpool,  give 
a  lien  on  the  cargo. 

Q.  Some  of  these  charters  do  not  contain  that  provision  ? — A.  Most 
of  them  do  ;  some  of  them  do  not. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Chinese  have  no  conception  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual  man.  Is  that  a  characteristic  of  the  Chinese,  or 
what  is  their  characteristic  in  that  respect  ? — A.  I  think  a  great  many 
of  them  are  apt  to  resent  indignities. 

Q.  How  does  it  apply  to  the  Chinese  generally  ? — A.  I  think  they  are 
very  prone  to  resent  any  offense  offered  to  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  statement  would  not  be  true  as  applied  to  Chinese 
generally  ? — A.  That  is  my  view  of  the  matter. 

Q.  Have  you  tried  the  Chinese  here  I — A.  Yes,  sir  j  as  domestics.  I 
have  one  in  my  employ  now. 

Q.  How  do  you  hnd  him  in  regard  to  honesty,  faithfulness,  &c.  ?— A. 
He  is  as  honest  and  faithful  a  servant  as  a  man  could  wish  for. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  difference  in  Chinese  servants  in  regard  to  trust- 
ing your  house  to  them  when  you  are  away  ? — A.  Bo,  sir ;  none  what* 
ever. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  hesitation  in  leaving  your  house  with  this  Chinese 
domestic 'in  charge? — A.  No,  sir;  not  the  slightest.  I  would  leave  it 
unhesitatingly.  I  do  frequently  leave  it  in  his  charge,  my  silver  and 
all  quite  under  his  control. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  in  regard  to  their  neatness  ?— A.  I  would  not  ask 
for  anything  better. 

Q.  And  truthfulness  ? — A.  It  is  unquestioned.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
individual. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  other  experience  with  the  Chinese  here  than 
that  one  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  had  several  of  them  as  servants  in  my 
house, 

Q.  What  do  you  say  of  them  generally  in  these  respects  in  regard  to 
faithfulness,  truthfulness,  and  honesty?— A.  I  have  found  them  more  or 
less  truthful.  I  generally  have  found  them  very  faithful  and  attentive 
to  their  duties  ;  and  as  to  their  honesty,  it  is  unquestioned.  I  felt  very 
badly  when  one  fellow  on  going  away  brought  his  trunk  with  his  clothes 
and  wanted  me  to  look  at  it  to  see  if  he  had  taken  anything  away.  I 
looked  at  it ;  but  it  was  on  the  outside. 

Q.  You  had  no  cause  to  suspect  any  of  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  whole  Chinese  emigration  here,  as 
you  have  noticed  it,  as  to  industry  and  habits  of  economy  ? — A.  As  far 
as  my  personal  knowledge  goes,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  their  disad- 
vantage.   As  to  my  hearsay  knowledge,  that  has  been  very  diverse. 
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San  Francisco,  November  17,  isiG. 
William  W.  TTollister  recalled. 

Mr,  BEE.  Colonel  llollisler  w  ishes  to  lile  this  letter  in  the  appendix. 
[Producing  a  paper.] 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  letter  of  his  own  I 

Mr.  Bee.  Yes,  sir.  (See  Appendix  LI,  Exhibit  1.)  Also  a  communica- 
tion with  reference  to  the  criminal  transaction  of  Santa  Barbara.  [Pro- 
Racing  a  paper.  |    (See  Appendix  Jfc,  Exhibit  2.) 

The  Witness.  I  would  like,  if  the  corainiwion  will  permit  me,  to  re- 
call one  remark  of  mine  which  1  made  yesterday.  Although  it  does  not 
amount  to  very  much,  it  was  not  really  what  1  intended  to  say,  hat  it 
was  impulsively  uttered.  The  remark  was  simply  that  1  smoked  ten 
cigars  a  day,  and  sometimes  got  drunk  myself.  As  to  the  cigars  I  plead 
guilty,  but  I  was  never  drunk  in  my  lite.  I  should  like  to  recall  that 
part  of  my  testimony. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  While  you  are  on  the  stand  I  should  like  to  ask  you  as  to  the  gen- 
eral size  of  farms  in  California;   in  other  words,  the  general  average  of 

the  farms  ! — A.  They  vary  very  greatly  in  size  here  as  elsewhere.  There 
are  many  small  farms,  and  there  are  a  great  many  large  farms.  Large 
farms  have  grown  as  a  sort  of  necessity  out  of  the  conditions  of  Califor- 
nia, which  are  abnormal  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Our  grants  were 
made  by  the  Mexican  government,  and  they  were  slow  to  disintegrate, 
owing  to  very  many  causes.  The  chief  cause  of  this,  as  I  hinted  yes- 
terday, was  the  application  of  the  fence-laws  to  California — a  statute 
iniquitous  per  nc,  a  bad,  vicious  statute.  It  governed  and  controlled 
very  greatly  in  the  land  affairs  In  California.  It  would  be  a  long  story 
to  go  through  the  whole  of  it,  but  in  the  main  1  State  it  as  a  fact. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Did  the  statute  provide  that  the  man  who  owned  the  land  should 
fence  it,  or  that  the  man  who  owned  the  cattle  should  fence  them  in  ! — 
A.  The  fence-law  was  to  the  effect  that  lor  the  purpose  of  enjoying  and 
using  property,  the  owner  was  obliged  to  fence  the  land,  literally  to  for- 
tify it  against  the  invasion  of  outsiders  and  outside  stock.  It  is  a  law 
common  to  many  of  the  older  States,  but  inoperative  from  disuse.  The 
people  have  grown  wiser  than  the  law. 

Q.  The  law  really  was  that  a  man  could  not  recover  damages  for  in- 
juries done  to  his  land  by  the  trespassing  of  cattle,  unless  he  had  a  good 
fence  I — A.  Exactly,  except  he  had  a  legal  fence.  That  was  one  «d"  the 
most  important  considerations  in  the  world  which  entered  into  the  ag- 
gregation of  land  in  California.  It  literally  forced  fanners  into  small 
localities  accessible  to  timber,  where  fortifications  could  he  built. 

Q.  On  the  other  hand,  would  not  the  absence  of  the  fence-law  have 
enabled  a  man  to  hold  a  vast  quantity  of  lands  without  fencing  them, 
and  consequently  without  expense  .' — A.  I  think  not.  I  think,  if  you 
protect  the  citizen  by  law,  you  open  up  the  country  alike  to  ail  men, 
rich  and  poor.  The  citizen  should  not  be  obliged  to  protect  himself. 
The  law  should  be  his  defense. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  What  do  you  call  small  farmers  ?  What  proportion  of  the  farmers 
here  are  living  on  St)  or  U»0 acres, corresponding  with  the  farms  that  we 
have  in  Indiana  or  Ohio  .' — A.  They  are  very  huge  in  numbers  in  pro- 
portion to  the  large  tracts.  Our  lands  are  disintegrating  rapidly,  as 
last  as  there  is  anybody  to  occupy  them.     There  is  no  want  of  lands  ot 
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lands  cheap  enough,  but  the  farmers  are  not  here.  We  have  lands  that 
we  have  been  offering  in  the  market  for  ten  years  at  a  maximum  of  from 
four  to  ten  dollars  an  acre.  We  sold  one  very  remarkably  fine  farm  for 
ten  dollars,  and  the  lands  are  to  day  held  at  fifty  dollars  by  the  pur- 
chasers. 

Q.  What  were  the  average  prices  that  you  got  for  Lompoc? — A.  Ten 
dollars  and  sixty  cents.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  California  ; 
that  was  a  price  unusually  high.  It  shows  the  value  put  upon  it  by 
those  who  made  the  purchase. 

Q.  You  say  these  large  tracts  are  becoming  broken  up  into  small 
farms? — A.  Every  day,  as  fast  as  the  purchasers  come  here.  The  lands 
will  go  to  the  plow  as  fast  as  there  is  anybody  to  buy  them.  As  I  stated, 
one  of  the  difficulties  of  buying  land  in  small  quantities  has  been  the 
operation  of  the  fence-law.  The  small  proprietor  could  not  buy  land  of 
the  large  proprietor  because  the  small  proprietor  insisted  upon  his  right, 
under  the  fence-law,  to  turn  his  animals  out,  and  let  them  run  at  will. 
The  large  farmer  was  afraid  of  being  grazed  to  death,  and  dared  not  sell 
at  any  price. 

Q.  That  law  has  been  repealed  ? — A.  That  law  has  been  repealed. 
The  trespass  laws,  generally,  I  think,  apply  now  to  most  of  the  agri- 
cultural couuties  of  the  State.  You  see  how  utterly  impossible  almost 
it  was  to  subdivide  the  lands  of  this  State  while  those  fence-laws  were 
in  operation.   I,  for  instance  as  a  proprietor,  could  not  sell  1G0  acres 

Senator  Sargent.  We  do  not  need  an  argument  upon  the  question. 

The  Witness.  I  want  to  state  just  one  proposition.  I  could  not  sell 
my  land  because  the  purchaser  insisted  on  the  right  to  turn  his  animals 
out.  If  I  let  him  have  100  acres  for  farming  purposes  he  might  graze  a 
thousand  acres  of  my  laud,  so  that  I  was  not  only  forced  to  hold  on  to 
what  I  had,  but  rather  tempted  to  buy  more  to  prevent  aggression.  The 
trespass-law  now  admits  of  disintegration. 

Frances  Avery  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Questiou.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  California? — Answer.  Eight 
years  next  December. 

Q.  What  business  have  you  been  connected  with  in  the  State  ? — A. 
Several. 

Q.  Were  you  the  secretary  of  the  California  Pacific  Bailroad  at  one 
time? — A.  I  was  connected  with  that  railroad.    I  was  not  the  secretary. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  Chinese  labor? — A.  Somewhat. 

Q.  Have  you  employed  them  iu  your  family  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  have  you  found  them  as  house-servants  ? — A.  All  that  could 
be  desired. 

Q.  Trustworthy  and  competent? — A.  Entirely  trustworthy  and  com- 
petent. 

Q.  And  honest  ?  — A.  And  honest.  I  had  one  servant  temporarily 
in  employ  when  I  had  some  friends  visiting  me  who  was  a  little  dis- 
honest, but  he  was  the  only  exception. 

Q.  Have  you  trusted  them,  in  the  absence  of  your  family,  with  the 
care  of  your  house  and  valuables  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  left  every- 
thing in  the  house  in  their  charge,  open. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Chinese,  employed  as  domestic  servants,  dis- 
place white  girls? — A.  They  may  to  some  extent. 

Q.  As  a  general  proposition  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  the  immigration  of  Chinese,  as  to  numbers? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  only  in  a  general  way. 
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Q.  Only  as  you  get  it  from  the  newspapers  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  somewhat  familiar  with  various  enterprises.  Were  you 
not  connected  with  the  Saucelito  Laud  aud  Ferry  Company  at  one 
time  ? — A.  I  am  now. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  policy  to  restrict  the  number  of  Chinese  emigration 
at  the  present  time,  as  against  the  departures,  say  .? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  we  had  a  population  in  1862  or  1863  of  300,000  people,  in  round 
numbers,  and  G0,000  or  75,000  Chinese  at  that  time,  in  round  numbers, 
and  we  now  have  a  population  of  000,000  or  700,000  of  all  classes,  in- 
cluding Chiuese,  and  Chinese  exclusively  to  the  amount  of  120,000,  do 
you  think  that  we  have  had,  since  1800,  any  influx  or  increase  not  pro- 
portionate with  the  increase  of  white  population  % — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  do  you  think,  if  we  had  an  iucreasfe  of  500,000  more  whites 
in  the  uext  ten  years,  aud  an  increase  of  200,000  more  Chinese  here 
than  what  we  have  now,  that  we  would  have  too  many  ? — A.  That  is  a 
question  which  I  do  not  think  anybody  can  answer.  It  will  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  improvements  going  on  in  the  State  aud  the  demand  for 
labor. 

Q.  Taking  the  past  fifteen  years  from  1SG0  as  your  basis,  with  the  same 
proportionate  iucrease  since  I860,  with  a  population  of  500,000  more 
whites,  and  double  the  amount  of  Chinese  that  we  have  now,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  coast ! — No,  sir,  I 
do  not  think  it  could  be. 

Q.  In  other  words,  your  opinion  is  that  our  necessities  require  this 
gradual  increase  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  increase  of  whites  :; — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^Yhy  do  you  think  so  ?— A.  Because  I  think  that  as  the  population 
of  the  State  increases  we  will  have  a  larger  demand  for  laborers,  and 
must  get  them. 

Q.  Do  you  thiuk  this  proportionate  increase  of  the  whites  and  of  Chi- 
nese adds  to  the  labor  and  usefulness  of  the  Chinese  aud  gives  them 
more  employment"? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  observation. 

Q.  How  have  you  found  those  Chiuese  that  you  have  met  and  done 
bnsiuess  with? — A.  Straight,  square. 

Q.  As  to  their  habits,  how  do  you  hud  them  ? — A.  So  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge,  their  habits  are  as  good  as  the  habits  of  any  other  class  of 
people. 

Q.  Are  your  house-servants  cleanly  in  their  person  ? — A.  Eemarka- 
bly  so. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  talk  impudently  to  your  family  ! — A.  I  never  knew 
but  one  to  do  that,  and  he  was  a  cook.  My  experience  with  cooks  is 
that  if  they  are  good  they  are  usually  impudent. 

Q.  Do  they  claim  privileges  at  night  aud  at  day  through  the  week  f — 
A.  Not  greater  thau  those  claimed  by  other  servants. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  the  other  class  of  servants  ! — 
A.  Not  in  this  country,  except  with  nurses. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  when  yon  say  that  they  do  not  displace  white 
girls  ?  Suppose  there  is  employment  for  7,000  domestic  servants  in  this 
city  and  0,500  of  them  are  Chinese,  do  you  thiuk  that  so  far  they  occupy 
the  field  or  do  not  occupy  the  field  ?— A.  I  do  not  think  they  displace 
them  any  more  than  you  can  say  Irish  servants  displace  Americans. 

Q.  May  not  that  be  true  also  ?— A.  That  may  be  true  in  one  sense. 

Q.  May  not  the  Irish  servants  be  citizens  of  the  Uuited  States  ? — A. 
That  may  be. 
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Q.  It  is  simply  a  citizen  taking  toe  place  of  another  citizen,  but  I  am 
speaking  of  Chinese.  When  they  occupy  the  field,  do  they  not  displace 
other  labor  ? — A.  If  you  look  at  it  in  that  way  you  might  say  they  do ; 
but  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  servants  in  my  own  experience,  and 
I  presume  it  is  the  same  with  everybody  else,  the  people  want  good  ser- 
vants, and  you  might  as  well  complain  of  good  servants  displacing  poor 
ones  because  the  poor  ones  are  out  of  employment. 

Q.  So  that  as  a  rule  you  say  that  white  servants  are  poor  and  that 
Chinese  servants  are  good  ? — A.  I  have  said  nothiug  of  the  kind.  i 

Q.  I  asked  you  when  the  Chinese  occupy  the  field  if  they  do  not  displace 
others.  You  replied  by  saying  that  the  best  may  displace  the  poorest. 
That  does  not  prevent  the  displacement,  does  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  that  would 
not  prevent  the  displacement. 

Q.  Then  they  do  to  a  certain  extent  displace  white  girls  if  they  occupy 
the  field  ? — A.  If  you  put  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  way  to  put  it  H — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  The  question  was  asked  how  do  they  displace  white  girls.  Can 
they  both  occupy  the  field  at  the  same  moment"?  If  you  employ  Chinese 
servants  you  do  not  employ  white  servants  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  Chinese  take  the  place  the  whites  otherwise  would 
have  ? — A.  If  I  could  not  get  good  servants  I  would  take  the  best  I 
could  get. 

Q.  1  am  simply  asking  whether  they  can  both  occupy  the  same  places 
at  the  same  time. — A.  No,  sir;  they  cannot. 

Q.  Then  if  the  Chinese  occupy  the  place  they  displace  the  others  ? — 
A.  In  that  sense  they  do,  but  quality  comes  in  as  an  element  in  that 
question. 

Q.  Then  I  ask  you  if  you  mean  to  say,  as  a  rule,  that  white  servants 
are  bad  and  Chinese  are  good  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  I  do  not  see  what  quality  has  to  do  with  it.  Do  you  think 
any  number  of  Chinese  in  this  State  would  be  too  many? — A.  Yes;  I 
think  there  might  be  too  many  here. 

Q.  Why  % — A.  If  there  were  more  here  than  could  find  employment 
there  would  be  too  many. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  could  be  too  many  white  population  here 
up  to  the  extent  of  five  or  ten  million  % — A.  If  they  did  not  find  profita- 
ble occupation  for  themselves  or  others  there  would  be  too  many. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  capacity  of  this  State  is  for  population,  not 
crowding  it  more  than  Massachusetts  is  crowded  ? — A.  I  know  that  it 
is  very  large. 

Q.  Some  fifteen  million  ? — A.  It  might  be  as  many  as  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  misfortune  to  this  State  to  have  as 
large  a  population  as  Massachusetts  has  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  misfortune  to  this  State  to  have  as 
large  a  population  of  Chinamen  as  Massachusetts  has  of  white  people  % — 
A.  We  could  not  tell  until  we  had  them  here. 

Q.  I  ask  your  opinion.  I  come  back  to  my  first  question.  Do  you 
thiuk  we  could  have  too  many  Chinese  here? — A.  In  order  to  answer 
that  question  I  would  have  to  give  you  my  own  views  about  it. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want  ? — A.  As  an  American,  I  do  not  believe  in 
having  too  many  foreigners  here. 

Q.  Do  you  make  no  distinction  between  foreigners  % — A.  Yery'little. 

Q.  You  would  just  as  lief  have  the  Chinaman  as  the  German  ? — A. 
If  they  behave  themselves. 

Q.  You  would  just  as  lief  have  the  Chinaman  as  a  permanent  element 
of  our  population  % — A.  If  they  behaved  themselves  and  proved  them- 
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selves  worthy  of  privileges,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  they  should 
not  live  here  as  well  as  any  other  foreigners. 

Q  Laying  aside  the  if,  which  would  you  prefer,  Chinamen  or  Ger- 
mans, to  build  up  our  State  as  a  permanent  population,  having  in  view 
our  civilization  and  our  institutions  ? — A.  If  they  did  not  speak  the  lan- 
guage, I  should  think  they  might  be  possibly  a  detriment,  but  until  I  get 
farther  information  on  that  subject  I  do  not  wish  to  express  an  opinion. 

Q.  With  that  exception,  considering  our  institutions  and  moral  wel- 
fare, are  they  as  good  as  the  Germans  ? — A.  1  do  not  think  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  judging  yet. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  on  the  matter  at  all? — A.  I  should  have 
some  hesitation  iu  saying  that  they  were  as  good  as  the  Germans. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  Probably  because  they  are  aliens  and  they  seem 
stranger  to  me  than  any  other  foreigners. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  reasons? — A.  That  would  be  the  only  reason. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  their  habits  of  life  in  what  is  called 
the  Chinese  quarter? — A.  Only  from  passing  through  there. 

Q.  Do  you  see  that  in  any  other  element  of  our  population  ? — A.  No, 
Sir ;  not  to  the  same  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  pleasant  feature  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  a  habit  of  first  and  second  wives — 
what  we  call  polygamy  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  their  buying  and  selliug  women? — 
A.  I  have  heard  of  such  a  thing  among  them. 

Q.  That  being  true,  is  that  an  objection  or  a  recommendation  ? — A. 
If  it  were  true  1  should  consider  it  an  objection.  But  I  have  also  heard 
of  something  very  similar  going  on  with  white  women. 

Q.  Buying  and  selling  them? — A.  It  is  not  called  buying  and  selling 
them,  but  it  is  really  a  kind  of  trade  in  them. 

Q.  That  is  done  to  a  very  limited  extent? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  that  which  you  refer  to  simply  that  some  persons  make  a 
nefarious  business  of  enticing  girls,  under  promise  of  tine  clothes,  &c, 
into  houses  of  prostitution? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  begins  in  that  way,  as  I 
have  understood.  It  is  a  matter  that  I  kuow  nothing  about  personally, 
only  from  what  I  have  seen  in  the  newspapers,  and  heard. 

Q.  That  is  not  an  American  custom  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  four  thousand  women  held  in  that  way  in 
this  city  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  ; 

Q.  Are  you  an  American  citizen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  father  an  American  citizen  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  grandfather  an  American  citizeu  ? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Was  your  great  grandfather  an  American  citizen  ? — A.  1  believe 
my  great-grandfather  was  an  Englishman. 

Q.  How  far  doyou  have  to.go  back  to  become  a  foreigner? — A.  About 
as  far  as  any  other  American. 

Q.  Then  might  not  these  men  whom  you  now  style  foreigners,  new  im- 
migrants from  Europe,  become,  iu  the  course  of  a  generation,  as  respect- 
able a  citizeu  as  you  are  ? — A.  I  should  hope  so. 

.  Q.  Do  you  think  the  Chinese  iu  two  or  three  generations  come  up  to 
your  standard  of  morals,  civilization,  and  intelligence? — A.  Some  of 
them. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  those  who  come  here! — A.  That  I  am  unable 
to  say. 

Q.  Can  you  guess  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  In  what  State  were  you  born  ? — A.  Ohio. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  Chinese? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  because  you  employ  Chinese,  and  because  you  find  it  conj 
venient,  comfortable,  and  profitable  to  do  so,  that  you  entertain  th.es>] 
views  regarding  them? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  much  about  them  ? — A.  In  one  sense  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  their  habits  in  China  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  | 
have  never  been  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  their  institutions'? — A.  Not  much. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  their  literature? — A.  No,  sir  5  I  havl 
never  read  any  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  their  language  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  their  manners,  habits,  or  customs  ? — Al 
Only  what  1  have  read  and  heard  from  friends  who  have  lived  in  China! 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  of  their  polygamous  system,  their  dual 
wives  ? — A.  I  have  heard  of  that. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Chinese  women 
for  prostitution  ? — A.  I  have  heard  of  that. 

Q.  The  sale  of  female  children  ? — A.  I  have  heard  of  the  sale  oil 
women  for  prostitution,  but  I  have  never  seen  anything  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it?  Had  you  these  things  in  youij 
mind  when  you  testified  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  Chinese  race  and 
European  immigration? — A.  When  I  speak  about  the  value  of  the  Chi- 
nese population,  it  is  generally  with  a  view  to  their  value  as  a  laboring 
element. 

Q.  With  a  view  to  their  present  value  as  laborers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Cj.  As  to  their  advancement  of  the  material  welfare  of  the  State  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  considered  the  moral  or  political  question  ? — A.  I 
have,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  of  the  Chinese. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  have  considered  the  moral  and  political  questions 
involved  in  the  future  of  this  State? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  it?  Do  you  think  the  morals  of  the 
Chinese  are  equal  to  ours  ? — A.  In  some  respects,  I  do. 

Q.  In  what  respect  ? — A.  As  far  as  integrity  is  concerned. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  Christian  religion? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  they  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  Bible? — A.  I  believe  I  do. 

Q.  Do  they  ? — A.  They  do  not;  they  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Is  their  civilization  like  ours  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  their  civilization  diametrically  opposed  to  ours  in  nearly  all 
inspects? — A.  In  many  respects. 

Q.  Which  is  the  best  ? — A.  Ours,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Then  having  conceded  these  facts,  which  do  you  think  in  the  ulti- 
mate future  of  California  would  make  the  better  State? — A.  I  do  not 
think  if  California  were  to  turn  into  another  China  it  would  be  any  ad- 
vantage to  it. 

Q.  Why  not  ?— A.  Because  it  would  be  retrogression  from  our  pres- 
ent standard. 

Q.  In  what  respect  would  it  be  retrogressive  ? — A.  Because  I  think 
it  would  be  bad  for  us  to  be  under  their  form  of  religion  or  under  their 
control. 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  in  favor  of  restricting  immigration  ? — A.  That 
would  depend  on  circumstances. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances  would  you  be  in  favor  of  unrestricted 
immigration  ?  You  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  unrestricted  ?" 
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— A.  I  do.     I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  any  legislation  on 
me  subject. 

Q.  That  I  have  not  asked  you.  I  asked  you  simply  whether  you  are 
in  favor  of  unrestricted  immigration.  You  said  you  were,  under  certain 
circumstances.  1  ask  you  now,  what  are  the  circumstances! — A.  If  the 
Chinese  do  not  get  control  of  this  country  and  make  another  China 
of  it. 

Q.  Up  to  what  point  in  numbers  would  that  danger  commence? — A. 
When  they  should  become  citizens  with  power  to  vote  and  control  mat- 
ters. 

Q.  And  exceed  ourselves  in  number  ? — A.  Possibly. 

Q.  Then  up  to  the  point  that  their  numbers  would  not  exceed  ours, 
you  think  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  come  here, 
bo  you  know  enough  of  the  law  to  know  whether  they  can  become 
citizens  or  not  ? — A.  No,  sir;  but  I  have  always  understood  that  they 
could  not.  My  impression  is  that  they  are  prohibited  from  becoming 
citizens. 

Q.  For  what  reason  ? — A.  Because  they  are  Mongolians. 

Q.  Europeans  are  admitted  to  citizenship  ? — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Is  that  because  they  are  Europeans  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  then,  the  reason  why  the  naturalization  laws  dis- 
criminate against  the  Chinese! — A.  lam  satisfied  that  it  is  because 
people  are  afraid  that  if  the  Chinese  are  allowed  to  become  citizens  they 
may  try  to  introduce  their  manners  and  customs  here. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  What  interest  do  the  Chinese  take  in  politics  at  the  present  day  ? — 
A.  None,  so  far  as  I  can  find  out. 

Mr.  Bee,  (producing  a  paper.)  Bead  that  article  from  the  Sau  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  of  November  16,  so  far  as  it  is  marked. 

The  witness  read  as  follows  : 

ANTI-COOLY    MARS-MEETING— THE   PROCESSION'— THE  ATTENDANCE  AT    THE  PAVILION, 

ETC. 

The  anti-coolyites  held  a  mass-meeting  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  last  evening.  The 
various  clubs  formed  in  line  on  Third  street  and  marched  to  the  pavilion  via  Market,  Sixth, 
and  Mission  streets.  Some  very  peculiar  transparencies  were  borne  aloft  in  the  procession, 
one  of  them  representing  a  hideous  Mongolian  countenance  rampant  on  a  field  argent  sur- 
mounting the  strange  device,  "Hence,  horrible  shadow!"  A  big  club  couchant  completed 
the  banner.  Another  transparency  demanded  the  immediate  abrogation  of  the  Burlingame 
treaty  and  denounced  the  witnesses  before  the  Chinese  commission.  Another  exhibited  a 
skull.  The  ninth-ward  club  carried  a  gallows  from  which  an  effigy  of  Eev.  Otis  Gibson 
gracefully  dangled,  and  when  the  main  body  of  the  procession  had  filed  iato  the  hall  the 
Bey.  Gibson  was  ruthlessly  burned  at  the  stake  by  the  demonstrative  crowd. 

By  Seuator  Sargent  : 
Q.  Did  you  see  that  procession  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  Does  the  paper  there  state  how  many  there  were  in  it,  and  how 
large  the  meeting  was  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Sargent.  I  wish  you  would  look  and  see. 
Mr.  Bee,  (indicating.)     Please  read  those  four  lines. 
The  witness  read  as  follows  : 

Horace  Davis. — Horace  Davis,  the  recently  elected  member  of  Congress  from  the  San 
Francisco  district,  spoke  for  about  fifteen  minutes. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  What  class  of  people  generally  burn  people  in  effigy,  in  your  opin- 
ion I     What  class  compose  the  society  of  Sau  Francisco,  in  your  opin- 
ion, who  would  lower  themselves  to  this  low,  dastardly  mode  of  satisfac- 
tion ? — A.  I  should  think  they  were  people  incapable  of  any  lowering. 
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Q.  You  think  that  that  is  about  as  low  as  they  could  get  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  then,  if  they  should  burn  any  one  in  effigy  you 
would  take  the  class  who  did  it  as  the  lowest  strata  of  any  community  ?- 
A.  No  ;  I  could  not  always  say  that. 

Q.  There  might  be  exceptions  ? — A.  There  might  be  exceptions. 

Q.  If  you  saw  that  act  condemned  by  the  better  class  of  people  and 
by  the  press  of  this  city  in  unmeasured  terms,  when  they  had  burned  in 
effigy  a  respectable  citizen,  a  man  representing  a  high  office  in  the  keep- 
ing of  this  people,  what  would  you  think  of  it  %  Would  you  think  tbeyj 
belonged  to  the  same  class  under  the  same  circumstances'? — A.  I  should 
think  probably  they  did. 

Mr.  Bee.  I  want  you  to  read  from  the  Post  of  yesterday  a  communi- 
cation begining  there,  (indicating.) 

The  witness  read  as  follows  : 

If  the  respectable  Christian  (?)  nobility  on  this  coast  want  communism  established  and 
civil  war  inaugurated  throughout  this  magnificent  country,  where  there  is  plenty  for  all  if 
properly  distributed  ;  it  Christian  ministers  can  be  hired  for  such  base  purposes,  let  them 
beware  lest  the  shadow  which  went  through  the  streets  on  Wednesday  evening  may  not 
become  a  dreadful  reality.  You  may  pen  up  Chinamen  like  swine,  but  you  cannot  make 
slaves  of  white  men. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  large  that  pavilion  is  ? — A.  I  know  that  it  is 
very  large.    I  have  been  out  there. 

Q.  That  is  the  pavilion  where  the  great  republican  demonstration  was 
held  the  night  Senator  Booth  spoke  % — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  so. 

Q.  The  number  stated  at  that  time  as  present  was  7,000.  Do  you 
think  that  hall  would  hold  7,000  !— A.  Hardly. 

Q.  About  that  ? — A.  The  one  or  two  times  that  I  have  been  in  the 
building  I  never  estimated  its  capacity;  but,  judging  from  my  memory 
of  it,  I  should  judge  from  four  to  five  thousand  would  fill  it  compara- 
tively full. 

Q.  Union  Hall  would  hold  that  number,  would  it  not  % — A.  I  say  I 
never  estimated  the  number  the  pavilion  might  hold. 

Q.  It  runs  from  street  to  street,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  acres  does  it  cover  % — A.  That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  It  is  an  enormously  great  building,  in  which  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute was  held  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  account  says : 

By  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  crowd  began  to  assemble  at  the  pavilion,  and  the  hall  was 
soon  after  full. 

Then  it  must  have  been  an  assemblage  of  six  or  seven   thousand 
people  % — A.  If  the  hall  was  full,  and  if  it  will  hold  that  number. 
Q.  I  read  further  from  the  Chronicle,  from  which  you  have  just  read: 

The  management  had  made  no  preparation  for  reserving  seats  for  the  men  marching  in  the 
procession,  and  in  consequence,  when  they  arrived,  they  were  obliged  to  get  in  as  best  they 
could.     Several  hundred  organized  a  meeting  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  pavilion,  im- 


provised a  platform,  and  listened  to  several  speakers.  About  150  ladies,  members  of  the 
Workingwomen's  Club,  had  been  invited,  but  upon  arriving  were  obliged  to  return  home, 
no  place  having  been  provided  for  them.     The  Industrial  School  band  opened  the  meeting 


with  a  national  air. 

That  must  have  been  a  very  large  meeting  % — A.  From  that  account 
it  would  seem  to  be  so  j  I  did  not  go  to  it. 

Q.  This  is  the  authority  from  which  you  read.  Do  you  know  by 
whom  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  ? — A.  I  have  seen  that  it  was 
called  to  order  by  Mr.  Bryant. 

Q.  The  mayor  of  the  city '?— A.  The  mayor  of  the  city. 
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Q.  I  find  this  in  the  continuation  of  Mr.  Davis's  speech  : 

Ho  said  tho  assembling  of  so  many  people  was  incontrovertible  evidence  that  tbo  people 
took  an  interest  in  tbe  matter  of  Chinese  immigration,  and  that  they  were  sincere  in 
a  restriction  of  tbe  influx. 

Do  you  And  in  that  sentiment  anything  to  condemn,  as  an  expression 
of  his  opinion  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  in  that. 
Q.  Again: 

He  mado  a  brief  reference  to  tbo  rebellion,  whieh  vral  owing  to  tbo  introduction  of  an 
jlement  foreign  to  the  desires  of  the  people,  and  believed  that  if  the  Chinese  were  allowed  to 
•nine  lure  in  the  future  it  would  lead  to  another  fratricidal  war. 

Do  you  find  anything  in  that  which  reflects  upon  his  character  as  a 
patriotic  citizen  of  this  State? — A.  No,  sir.    I  do  not  agree  with  him. 

Q.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  seemed  to  be,  however,  six  or  seven  thousand  people  there 
rcho  did  agree  with  him,  and  others  who  went  away  because  the}*  could 
lot  get  in? — A.  According  to  that  account. 

Q.  This  item  in  the  Post,  to  which  your  attention  was  called,  seems 
;o  have  been  a  communication  signed  by  "I,  LI."  Did  you  notice  that? 
—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  expression  of  an  editorial  opinion  I — A.  I  noticed 
bat 

Q.  I  find  several  communications  here,  and  over  the  heads  of  them  it 
lays:  "The  editor  is  not  responsible  for  opinions  expressed  by  corre- 
spondents."   Did  you  notice  that  .; — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  mean  to  imply  by  your  testimony  that  that  was  .the 
)piuiou  of  the  respectable  L'ost  ? — A.  I  did  not  wish  to  be  so  under- 
stood. I  should  hope  that  neither  the  I*ost  nor  any  other  paper  would 
inpport  such  views  as  those. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  people  of  this  city,  as  a  rule,  are  oppos  d  to 
violence  against  any  classes? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  this  Chinese  question  is  a  source  of  great 
rritation  among  large  numbers  of  our  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  strange,  where  large  numbers  of  our  people  are  irritated,  that 
tere  and  there  a  man  should  write  a  communication  wherein  he  would 
express  opinions  that  are  violent? — A.  No,  sir, 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  About  what  is  the  population  of  this  city  ?  Do  you  recollect  at 
vhat  Mr.  Langlev  estimates  it  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  250,000?  300,000?— A.  I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  thev 
:laim  L'50,000. 

Q.  ILave  you  seen  anything  in  any  of  the  papers  condemning  the 
)urniug  of  a  witness  here  in  effigy  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Saegent  : 

Q.  Is  it  an  unusual  thing  for  American  citizens,  where  they  very 
nuch  disapprove  of  the  course  of  a  man,  to  burn  him  in  effigy  ?  Have 
rou  not  heard  of  those  things  happening  in  all  parts  of  the  country  .' — A. 
ifes,  sir;  but  they  are  rare. 

Q.  They  are  rare  in  this  city,  are  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  speak  of 
;he  whole  country,  including  California.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  they  are 
-are. 

Q.  Still  those  things  occur? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  occurred  in 
Dther  places. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  an  instance  of  it  yourself? — A.  I  do  not  think  I 
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ever  witnessed  an  instance  of  that  kind.     I  have  heard  of  several  in  tht 
course  of  my  life. 

Q.  If  you  never  witnessed  an  instance  of  it,  how  do  you  know  bul 
that  respectable  people  may  take  that  mode  of  expressing^  their  protest 
against  that  which  they  very  much  disapproved? — A.  I  intended  to  con- 
vey in  my  answer  to  Colonel  Bee's  direct  question  the  fact  that  undei 
some  circumstances  some  respectable  people  might  take  part  in  such 
a  thing;  but  as  a  rule  I  should  think  that  persons  who  would  do  such 
a  thing  as  that  belonged  to  the  very  lowest  class. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  instance  of  Martin  Luther  and  those  wh 
believed  with  him  burning  certain  books  publicly  that  they  disapprove 
of?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  in  revolutionary  times,  about  the  time  ofth 
declaration  of  our  independence  from  England,  George  III  and  hi 
ministers  were  burned  in  effigy  in  many  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States  ? — A.  My  impression  is  that  I  have  heard  of  that;  I  think 
something  of  that  kind  took  place. 

Q.  So  that  on  occasions  of  great  public  feeling  it  is  not  unusual  for 
that  form  of  expression  of  dissent  to  take  place  ? — I  will  not  go  so  far  as 
that ;  I  will  say  that  in  cases  of  great  public  excitement  and  indignation 
such  things  have  taken  place,  but  it  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

Q.  Is  that  not  because  the  people  rarely  get  terribly  excited  over 
matters  of  that  kind?  It  is  very  rare  that  occasions  arise  for  cir 
cumstances  like  the  declaration  of  independence  against  England  on 
account  of  outrages  which  we  supposed  we  received  from  them,  taxation 
without  representation,  &c,  sending  the  Hessians  to  our  shores,  and  the 
breaking  out  of  a  great  rebellion  in  our  land,  where  I  believe  there  were 
a  number  of  those  instances,  were  there  not  ? — A.  There  may  have  been 

Q.  And  this  influx  of  Chinese,  now  one-sixth  of  our  whole  population, 
greatly  moving  certain  classes  of  society — those  occasions  are  somewhat 
rare  in  history? — A.  I  believe  they  are. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  They  burned  witches  in  Massachusetts? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Did  they  burn  the  effigies  of  witches  ?— A.  They  generally  burned 
the  witches  themselves. 

Q.  That  is  another  affair,  then.    Sir  Mathew  Hale,  I  believe,  sen- 
tenced a  witch  to  be  burned  ? — A.  I  believe  so. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  Civilization  has  advanced  some  since  that  day  ? — A.  I  think  it  has. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  They  do  not  burn  witches  now  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  live  in  this  city? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  extensively  are  Chinese  employed  in  the  capacity  of  domestic 
servants  in  this  city? — A.  That  I  cannot  answer,  only  to  say  to  a  very 
large  extent. 

Q.  Why  are  they  employed  ? — A.  Because  they  make  better  servants. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  on  account  of  their  quality  as  servants  that 
they  are  given  employment  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  am  sure  of  that,  because, 
as  far  as  I  am  able  to  find  out,  the  wages  paid  them  are  the  same  as  the 
wages  paid  by  persons  employing  white  servants. 
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Q.  Is  there  airy  difficulty  in  getting  white  female  servants  in  this 
city  ? — A.  There  is  difficulty,  1  understand,  in  getting  good  ones;  bat 
there  is  that  same  difficulty  in  the  East.  There  is  an  abundance  of  white 
servants,  and  plenty  of  them  get  employment. 

Q.  1  understand,  then,  that  the  Chinese  are  employed  because  of  their 
character  as  servants  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  In  fact,  in  many  cases  I  may  say. 
I  have  heard  of  people  who  employed  them  for  no  other  reason,  people 
who  did  not  like  the  Chiuese,  and  were  prejudiced  against  them. 

Q.  What  is  your  impression  as  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  people  ? 
Do  they  leave  their  houses,  with  Chinese  in  charge  of  their  Houses 
in  their  absence,  with  as  much  freedom  as  they  leave  their  homes  with 
other  servants  in  charge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  theie  oris  there  not  as  much  trjust  reposed  in  their  integrity  as 
in  white  servants  ? — A.  I  think  there  is. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  are  as  free  from  the  charge  of  petty  stealing  as 
white  servants? — A.  Yes,  sir.     My  experience  in  that  respect  shows 
them  to  be  fully  as  trustworthy  as  the  generality  of  white  servants. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  are  the  agent  of  Mr.  Eulofson  for  contract- 
ing for  labor? — A.  My  connection  with  the  California  Pacific  Railroad 
was  as  Mr.  Rulofson's  agent.  He  was  one  of  three  contractors  for  build- 
ing the  road.  He  attended  to  the  fiuaucial  part  of  the  business.  Mr. 
Haskins  was  the  working  contractor  who  employed  Chinamen  in  build- 
ing the  road. 

Q.  It  was  in  that  connection  that  you  made  your  observations  about 
Chinese  outside  of  domestic  employment  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Frederick  W.  Macondray  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  city? — Answer.  I  have 
been  here  twenty-four  years,  or  more. 

Q.  You  are  of  the  house  of  Macondray  &  Co.  ? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  It  is  an  old  mercantile  house  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

,Q.  Your  house  has  been  extensively  engaged,  I  believe,  in  the  trade 
with  China  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  have  been  your  relations  with  the  Chiuese  with  whom  you 
have  dealt  as  to  their  integrity,  honesty,  and  ability,  and  as  business 
men  ? — A.  From  all  our  dealings  with  them  here  and  in  China  I  do  not 
know  any  class  of  merchants,  I  think,  who  are  more  honest  and  upright 
or  who  have  a  better  reputation  for  integrity  than  the  Chiuese. 

Q.  To  what  extent  in  round  numbers  do  you  deal  with  the  Chinese  in 
a  monetary  point,  annually  ? — A.  Perhaps  8300,000  or  8000,000  a  year. 
We  have  never  lost  a  dollar  by  them  to  my  knowledge  in  twenty-six 
years. 

Q.  You  have  business  relations  with  the  white  people  ?— A.  Of  course. 

Q.  How  do  they  compare  with  Chinese  in  their  honesty  and  integrity 
as  merchants,  favorably  or  otherwise  ? — A.  They  do  not  compare,  of 
course,  as  favorably  as  the  Chiuese. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  In  what  line  of  business  is  your  house  engaged  ? — A.  In  shipping 
to  China  and  importing  teas  and  sugar  and  rice.  We  have  ships  and 
steamers  consigned  to  us  from  China,  and  we  send  ships  and  steamers 
from  here  to  China. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  entire  business  is  with  the  Chinese  ? — A. 
I  could  scarcely  answer  that  question. 
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.  Q.  You  spoke  about  $500,000  or  $800,000  annually  being  your  trade 
Mrith  the  Chinese,  and  I  simply  wanted  to  get  at  the  aggregate  of  your 
business.- — A.  Possibly  half  of  it  is  done  with  the  Chinamen. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  never  lost  a  dollar  in  your  traffic  with  them  ? — 
A.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  never  a  dollar. 

Q.  Have  you  had  losses? — A.  Of  course.  I  only  speak  of  my  own 
knowledge.  I  have  been  in  the  house  some  sixteen  years,  and  in  that 
time  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  have  never  lost  a  dollar  by  the  Chinese. 

Q.  Have  you  had  losses  ?  Have  you  lost  by  white  people? — A.  Cer- 
tainly, we  have.    Of  course,  we  must  have  done  that. 

Q.  Are  your  contracts  with  Chinese  generally  made  in  writing? — A. 
No,  sir  j  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  made  a  contract  with  a  China- 
man in  writing. 

Q.  They  are  verbal  contracts  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  comply  with  them  ? — A.  They  do. 

Q.  In  dealing  with  white  people  are  your  contracts  verbal  or  in  writ- 
ing?— A.  That  is  according  to  the  custom.  With  the  white  people,  of 
course  we  make  contracts  in  writing  very  often,  but  at  other  times  we 
do  not. 

Q.  What  is  the  ability  of  Chinamen  as  merchants  ? — A.  I  think  it  is 
good.  I  have  been  to  China  in  nearly  all  the  different  ports  there,  and 
have  seen  the  different  kinds  of  Chinamen,  the  northern  and  the  south- 
ern Chinese. 

Q.  What  is  their  capacity  to  manage  a  large  business  ? — A.  I  think  it 
is  good.  They  have  good  ability  to  do  that.  There  are  more  of  the 
mercantile  class  in  the  southern  part  of  China  as  a  general  thing  than  in 
the  northern  part. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Suppose  you  sell  a  cargo  that  arrives,  or  a  portion  of  it,  to  an 
American,  English,  German,  or  any  mercantile  firm,  do  you  make  that 
contract  binding  in  writing? — A.  We  do  sometimes,  and  sometimes 
we  do  not, 

Q.  Do  you  ever  make  it  binding  or  otherwise  with  Chinese  houses? — 
A.  We  do  not  do  such  business  with  Chinese  generally  as  to  sell  a  cargo 
that  arrives. 

Q.  Or  a  portion  of  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  lived  in  China.  How  long  were  you  there  ? — 
A.  I  was  there  twice ;  a  year,  perhaps,  in  all. 

Q.  What  class  of  Chinese  emigrate  to  this  country  from  China  ? — 
A.  People  from  the  southern  part  of  China  only,  from  one  province.  I 
think  there  are  very  few  other  Chinamen  here. 

Q.  As  a  class  how  are  they  looked  upon  in  China  as  to  their  standing ; 
in  other  words,  what  class  emigrate  to  this  country  from  China  ? — A. 
There  is  the  mercantile  class  who  come  here,  and  then  there  are  simply 
these  laborers,  artisans,  &c. 

Q.  There  is  a  lower  order  below  those  people  in  China? — A.  I  should 
fancy  there  would  be. 

Q.  Then  they  occupy  a  position  there  relatively  to  our  laboring  popu- 
lation here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  physical  condition  of  the  Chinese  who  come  here? — 
A.  I  think  their  physical  condition  is  good.  I  think  they  are  healthy 
and  strong. 

Q.  From  your  observation  of  the  class  who  have  been  coming  here 
for  25  years,  is  it  liable  to  breed  disease  by  coming  in  contact  with  our 
race  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  able  to  pronounce  on  that  subject. 
I  think,  as  a  rule,  they  are -strong  and  healthy,  able-bodied  men. 
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e      Q.  Do  yon  know  from  your  experience  in  China  whether  they  come' 
r  here  voluntarily  or  under  compulsion  ! — A.  My  impression  is  that  tbey 
all  come  here  voluntarily.     1  think  some  have  come  here  under  con- 
•  tracts  between  particular  men. 

Q.  Ilow  far  does  the  contract  go  ?  Is  it  the  advance  of  mouey  for 
,  their  passage  ?--A.  I  presume  that  is  it.  I  really  know  nothing  about 
that  matter  at  all. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  contracts  ever  having  been  made  for  servile  labor 
[here,  like  the  cooly  system  1 — A.  No;  I  never  knew  a  case  of  that  kind. 
I  We  have  never  had  anythiug  to  do  with  bringing  Chinese  here  or  im- 
porting them  in  any  way.  We  have  had  offers  of  that  character  from 
the  Southern  States  to  take  them  to  Louisiana,  but  never  have  done 
anything  of  the  kind  at  all.  I  really  know  nothing  about  their  impor- 
:  tation. 

Q.  You  have  a  line  of  ships  from  here  to  China? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  bring  any  passengers  by  those  ships'? — A.  When  they 
wish  to  come,  of  course. 

Q.  What  is  the  passage-money! — A.  It  is  about  830  by  a  sailiug- 
ship.  They  always  come  at  one  season  of  the  year,  and  go  back  at 
another  season. 

Q.  How  cheap  has  the  passage  been  at  any  time  of  rivalry,  as  Mr. 
Pixley  puts  it? — A.  I  think  they  have  been  brought  from  Hong-Kong 
j  as  low  as,  perhaps,  $25.     I  think  never  less  than  that ;  but  we  have  taken 
from  here  to  China  at  as  low  as  $8. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  It  is  in  evidence  here  that  on  one  occasion  of  rival  lines  the  Chi* 
nese  were  brought  for  $12  or  $15  ? — A.  Possibly,  but  I  never  heard  of  it. 
!  I  think  $25  is  about  as  low  as  they  have  ever  been  taken  from  Hong- 
Kong.     We  have  taken  them  back  this  year  for  $8. 
Ey  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Do  they  learn  trades  and  work  in  factories  here  ? — A.  I  presume 
so.  I  really  know  nothing  about  that.  I  speak  of  the  mercantile  class 
principally,  for  I  have  no  connection  with  any  other. 

Q.  Suppose  that  our  population  in  1S60  aggregated  350,000.  We 
had  at  that  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  70,000  Chinese  here.  Our  pop- 
ulation now,  in  1876,  is  rated  in  round  numbers  at  over  700,000  ;  and  it 
is  estimated  that  we  have  120,000  Chinese  on  this  coast.  Do  you  think 
that  that  is  any  too  large  an  increase  of  Chinese  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  white  population  ?  Would  it  have  in  the  future,  or  has  it 
had  in  the  past,  a  depressing  iufluence  morally  or  otherwise  upon  the 
people  of  this  State? — A.  I  think  that  the  Chinese  who  have  come  here 
have  certainly  added  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  State ;  but  I  think 
that  there  are  quite  enough  of  them  here  now.  My  impression  is  that 
the  Chinese  themselves  do  not  care  about  any  more  coming. 

Q.  Your  business  relatious  here  make  you  familiar  with  the  Chinese 
merchants.  Do  you  not  think  they  can  regulate  the  emigration  of  Chi- 
nese  from  Hong-Kong  to  this  country  a  great  deal  better  and  more  sat- 
isfactorily than  legislation  on  that  subject  had  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  ?  Taking  in  view  the  abrogation  of  treaties,  the 
stoppage  of  commerce,  would  it  be  better  to  leave  the  matter  with  the 
Chinese  alone? — A.  I  think  it  is  better  left  with  the  people.  If  they  do 
not  employ  the  Chinese,  they  will  not  come  here.  I  think  the  Chinese 
merchants  are  satisfied  there  are  enough  Chinamen  here  now,  and  per- 
haps more  than  can  find  employment.  When  people  do  not  employ 
them  the}*  go  home.  I  think  the  Chinese  merchants  are  not  anxious 
that  any  more  should  come  at  the  present  time. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  placing  any  restriction 
upon  their  immigration? — A.  There  might  be  some  restriction  placed 
upon  it  if  people  are  at  all  anxious  about  it. 

Q.  You  refer  to  those  who  have  real  actual  fears  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  am 
sure  if  the  Chinese  are  not  engaged  here  they  will  go  away,  and  that  is 
all  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  find  them  generally  an  educated  class  ? — A.  O,  yes.  I 
never  saw  one  who  could  not  read  and  write. 

Q.  They  are  sober  and  industrious  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  How  many  were  arriving  here  a  month,  last  February,  March,  and 
April  ? — A.  I  think  there  were  not  many  who  came  in  February,  but 
possibly  in  the  latter  part  of  Februarv,  and  after  that,  perhaps  2,000,  or 
3,000,  or  4,000  a  month. 

Q.  It  is  stated  that  as  high  as  6,000  came  in  one  month. — A.  Possibly 
in  one  month  there  were  6,000,  and  in  another  month  2,000  or  3,000 ; 
but  I  think,  on  an  average,  for  these  three  months  there  could  not  have 
been  more  than  3,000  or  4,000. 

Q.  I  refer  to  about  the  time  the  Supreme  Court  made  a  decision 
showing  that  there  was  no  power  of  regulation  of  it  in  the  State,  when 
the  people  here  became  alarmed  and  held  large  public  meetings.  Up  to 
that  time  in  those  two  or  three  months  were  not  the  Chinese  coming  in 
great  numbers? — A.  Yes;  and  that  is  the  time  they  do  come.  They 
never  come  at  other  times  of  the  year,  to  any  extent. 

Q.  Was  it  ever  known  in  the  previous  history  of  Chinese  immigration 
that  they  came  in  such  large  numbers  as  at  that  time? — A.  I  think 
every  year  at  that  time  they  come  in  very  large  numbers,  1,000,  2,000, 
or  3,000  in  a  month. 

Q.  But  at  that  time  the  immigration  was  extraordinary  ? — A.  Yes,  I 
know  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  stopped  that  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Chi- 
nese merchants  here  became  alarmed  on  account  of  the  great  excitement 
in  the  city  over  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  great  num- 
bers that  were  coming,  and  that  they  made  exceptional  efforts  by  tele- 
grams to  stop  the  Chinese  from  coming  % — A.  Yes ;  lam  quite  aware  of 
that.    They  did  stop  it. 

Q.  They  did  not  make  any  effort  to  stop  it,  however,  until  these  cir- 
cumstances to  which  I  allude  took  place ;  that  is  to  say,  not  until  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  great  public  meetings,  and  the 
great  petitions  which  were  sent  to  Congress  ?  Then,  what  evidence 
have  we  that  the  Chinese  desire  to  stop  it  except  on  account  of  this  ex- 
ceptional state  of  public  opinion,  or  rather  this  working  up  of  public 
opinion  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  had  any  purpose  in  it.  I  simply 
state  that,  in  my  opinion,  if  the  people  did  not  want  them  here  the  Chi- 
nese would  not  come.  If  they  did  not  employ  them  they  certainly  would 
not  come,  and  those  who  are  here  would  go  back.  At  this  time  they 
are  returning.  The  steamer  yesterday  took  about  seven  hundred,  and 
the  other  steamer,  the  City  of  Tokay,  will  take  out  about  a  thousand. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  owing  to  the  opinion  of  the  public  that  their 
presence  is  not  desirable  % — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  opinion  is  quite  prevalent  1 — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Among  the  people  generally  of  this  State  f — A.  I  know  simply 
that  a  great  many  of  the  Chinese  are  out  of  employment.  Of  course 
when  they  find  they  cannot  get  employment,  or  see  that  there  is  very 
little  chance  of  it,  they  return  to  China.  Then  this  is  the  season  of  the 
year,  in  the  fall  and  winter,  when  they  usually  go  back. 
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Q.  Yon  express  the  opinion  that  there  are  quite  enough  of  them  here 
now  :;— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  think  there  are  quite  enough  of  white  population  hero  I — A. 
Not  at  all ;  of  course  not. 

Q.  A  very  large  increase  in  white  population  who  coinehcre  ami  mak< 
permanent  homes  is  desirable,  is  it  not  I — A.  Yea. 

().  You  do  not  think  the  same  desirability  exists  as  far  as  the  Chi- 
nese are  concerned? — A.  Not  the  same,  of  course. 

(,).  In  other  words,  you  think  it  is  better  for  the  civilization  of  our 
State  that  it  should  be  settled  up  by  white  people t — A.  Certainly.  I 
think  if  more  white  people  came  here,  then  it  would  be  no  harm  to 
have  a  few  more  Chinese  come  here. 

Q.  Suppose  the  white  people  come  here  and  go  to  work  for  themselves, 
building  up  farms,  starting  manufactories,  and  doing  their  own  work, 
do  you  think  that  is  more  desirable  than  to  have  a  mere  labor  class  that 
will  not  become  pennauent  citizens  ! — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Then  you  believe  in  American  civilization  as  against  the  Asiatic 
civilization  ! — A.  I  do,  of  course. 

Q.  You  think  its  prevalence  upon  our  coast  would  be  better  than  the 
other  .; — A.  1  think  there  is  no  question  about  that  at  all. 

Q.  In  your  description  of  the  peculiarities  which  you  observe  in  the 
Chinese,  I  think,  you  stated  that  you  refer  to  the  merchant  class  with 
which  you  are  brought  in  contact  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  opportunity  to  see  much  of  the  lower  orders  of 
Chinese? — A.  I  have  seen  a -good  many  of  them. 

Q.  The  gentleman  who  sits  there,  a  Chinaman— I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
remember  his  name — (The  Chinaman.  Wa-Kew.) — stated  to  me  the 
other  evening  in  the  presence  of  Colonel  Bee,  at  a  Chinese  store,  that  a 
large  part  of  those  who  come  to  this  city  in  these  passenger-ships  are 
the  Cantonese  boatmen  who  live  on  the  river,  &c.  I  think  I  am  correct 
in  my  recollection,  that  is,  that  they  are  of  the  lower  classes.  Does  that 
correspond  with  your  opinion? — A.  Yes.  They  are  not  all  boatmen, 
but  they  come  from  the  different  districts  around  Canton.  The  northern 
Chinese  do  not  emigrate  at  all.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  fifty  men 
outside  of  the  Canton  province  in  the  city. 

Q.  Does  your  impression  concur  with  that  which  I  stated  what  I  un- 
derstood the  Chinese  gentleman  to  say,  that  those  two  classes  largely 
till  up  the  lower  order  of  passengers  who  come  across  ?— A.  They  are 
boatmen,  I  understand. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  They  live  in  boats  ?— A.  They  live  in  boats ;  some  of  them  are  born 
there  and  never  go  ashore. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  I  do  not  speak  of  all  of  them  ?— A.  I  think  very  many  of  them  are 
boat-people.    They  have  streets  of  boats,  the  boats  anchored  together. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  character  of  the  people  who  thus  live  on  the 
water?— A.  I  do  not  know  their  character  more  than  the  character  of 
those  who  live  on  the  land ;  they  are  poor  people. 

Q.  Do  you  not  kuow  that  they  have  the  reputation  of  being  thieve- 
and  pirates  ?— A.  Not  those  people.  You  are  thinking  of  another  kind 
of  men,  what  they  call  river-pirates  there.  Those  are  not  the  people 
who  come  here,  in  my  opinion.  These  people  who  live  in  the  boats  are 
poor  and  honest  and  industrious,  the  same  as  the  poorer  class  who  live 
on  shore.    The  boats  are  not  moved  ;  they  are  auchored  there  just  the 
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same  as  our  buildings  where  the  city  is  filling  up  down  here  on  the 
wharves. 

Q.  They  do  not  carry  on  agriculture  there? — A.  No,  but  they  have 
stores  and  houses  and  live  there.    The  boats  are  never  moved. 

Q.  It  was  stated  that  a  large  class  of  those  who  come  are  agricul- 
turists % — A.  I  think  there  are  quite  a  number  of  them  of  that  class. 

Q.  If  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  agriculturists,  a  large  proportion 
of  them  could  not  come  from  the  boats  % — A.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
come  from  the  boats,  or  how  many  come  from  the  agricultural  districts. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  much  in  that  floating  town  ? — A.  I  have  been 
through  it  a  number  of  times.  I  never  had  any  trouble  in  China.  I 
never  had  anybody  do  me  as  I  see  people  here  very  often  do  the  Chi- 
nese, throw  stones  at  them  and  bricks,  and  everything  of  that  kind.  I 
have  been  through  the  cities  of  Fuhchau  and  Canton,  and  I  never  was 
troubled. 

Q.  Have  you  never  heard  of  foreigners  being  molested  there  % — A.  I 
have  read  of  such  things.  I  have  been  in  the  tea  districts,  lived  in  the 
joss-houses  there,  saw  the  tea  growing  and  picked,  and  they  never 
troubled  me  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  the  massacre  of  the  missionaries — men  and 
women — at  Tientsin  % — A.  Yes ;  but  the  Chinese  do  not  come  here  from 
Tientsin.    The  northern  races  do  not  emigrate  at  all. 

Q.  Tientsin  is  an  open  port  % — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  up  in  the  gulf  of  Pi- 
chila.    It  is  the  port  of  Peking. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  others  than  the  Cantonese  do  not  come  from 
the  open  ports  1 — A.  I  think  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Canton  men  that 
they  like  to  emigrate,  and  the  others  do  not.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is, 
but  such  is  the  case.  I  have  never  heard  of  northern  men  going  away — 
Fuhchau  or  Shanghai  men. 

Q.  May  it  not  be  because  these  persons  away  from  Hong-Kong  and 
Canton  have  not  heard  so  much  about  this  El  Dorado  of  ours,  and  con- 
sequently what  we  used  to  call  the  gold-fever  has  not  carried  them  off  ? 
— A.  I  think  it  is  one  peculiarity  of  the  southern  people  of  China  that 
they  like  to  go  abroad.  Down  in  Singapore  and  Manila,  where  there  is 
a  large  quantity  of  Chinese,  they  are  all  southern  men. 

Q.  Did  you  hear,  while  in  China,  of  a  threatened  disturbance  by  the 
Chinese  at  Singapore  and  other  towns,  so  that  the  foreign  men-of-war 
were  requested  to  send  their  marines  ashore  to  protect  the  foreign  resi- 
dents ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  anything  of  that. 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  of  an  instance  of  that  kind  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Indemnity  is  pretty  promptly  demanded  by  foreign  governments 
there  when  an  indignity  is  shown  to  one  of  their  people  ? — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  very  promptly  awarded,  is  it  not  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Were  you  there  at  the  time  the  Saco  went  up  there  under  com- 
mand of  Commander  McDougal,  and  demanded  satisfaction  for  the 
stoning  of  a  missionary  1 — A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  remember  that  inci- 
dent. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q:  Your  house  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  of  the  houses  connected 
with  Chinese  affairs  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  business,  your  profit,  and  your  interest  are  with  that  immi- 
gration to  a  considerable  extent? — A.  To  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  You  are  engaged  in  carrying  passengers  and  bringing  merchandise, 
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[bartering  ships,  and  dealings  of  that  kind  with  the  Chinese  ? — A. 
EKs,  sir. 

Q.  With  a  view  to  get  at  what  number  of  Cbinese  might  be  brought 
:o  this  country,  let  me  ask  you  how  many  would  a  thousand-ton  clipper- 
ship,  arranged  for  passenger- traffic,  carry? — A.  Remember  that  the 
American  law  is  much  more  restrictive  than  the  English.  Any  vessel 
loading  in  Hong-Kong  has  got  to  come  here  under  the  American  pass- 
niger-act.  I  think  she  could  carry  about  450  passengers. 
:  Q.  With  a  little  pressure,  a  small  percentage,  she  would  carry  500 
passengers! — A.  There  is  no  pressure,  because  the  law  is  very  strict 
bere,  and  a  person  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  for  every  one  car- 
ried in  excess,  and  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  besides. 

Q.  If  you  could  have  a  clipper-ship  of  a  thousand  tons  capacity  car- 
rying 450  passengers,  and  you  find  a  constant  coming-and-going  traffic 
for  that  ship  in  passengers,  bringing  them  and  returning  with  them,  how 
many  trips  could  you  make  in  a  year? — A.  You  would  not  make  many 
more  than  two. 

Q.  Then,  with  two  trips  in  a  year,  all  things  being  favorable,  150 
passengers  going  and  coming,  with  a  certain  trade,  what  could  you 
afford  to  transport  those  passengers  former  capita  ? — A.  The  thing  is  not 
a  supposable  case. 

Q.  O,  yes  ;  I  suppose  the  case. — A.  Yes ;  but  I  mean  to  state i  that  it 
is  not  practicable. 

Q.  But  suppose  you  had  your  clipper-ship,  and  could  go  and  come 
twice  a  year,  and  could  have  a  cargo  of  passengers  there  ready  to  ship 
and  a  cargo  here  ready  to  return  ;  in  other  words,  an  active  passenger- 
trade  between  the  two  continents,  could  you  afford  to  cany  passengers 
back  and  forth  for  $S  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  For  $12?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  For  815  ? — A.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  suppose  that  the 
ship  is  to  find  the  food. 

Q.  No ;  I  am  talking  of  a  clippenship  ?— A.  Possibly  it  might  be 
done  at  $15. 

Q.  I  guess  you  would  undertake  to  transport  50,000  of  them  if  they 
would  be  provided  for  you  in  that  way? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should. 

Q.  You  would  at  some  price,  for  that  is  your  business  I — A.  Of  course. 
I  think  somewhere  between  S15  and  $20. 

Q.  Then  it  is  between  $15  and  $20  that  these  passengers  might  be 
transported  back  and  forth  between  these  two  continents,  if  there  was 
a  trade.  In  making  your  contracts  with  charter-parties,  do  you  require 
any  security  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  require  no  security  upon  the  freight  and  cargo? — A.  No,  sir; 
we  sign  the  charter-parties  ourselves  when  sometimes  we  have  no  inter- 
est in  the  charter  of  the  ship  at  all. 

Q.  You  chartered  a  line  of  English  steamers  last  year  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  arrangement  with  the  Pacific  mail  steamships 
to  keep  up  the  rates  of  passage  ?— A.  From  where  ? 

Q.  From  here  there,  or  from  there  here  ?— A.  We  made  an  arrange- 
ment once  to  keep  passage  higher  between  here  and  Hong-Koug. 

Q.  To  what  figure  ?— A.  I  think  it  was  $45  ;  but  it  was  only  one 
steamer.    After  that  we  took  the  chances,  and  took  them  for  $10  or  $8. 

Q.  In  the  spriug-time  they  generally  come,  and  in  the  fall  they  more 
or  less  return  ;  that  is,  the  tide  flows  this  way  in  the  spring  and  back- 
ward in  the  fall  ?— A.  Yes. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  What  is  the  reason  that  they  come  in  the  spring  and  return  in  th(| 
fall  ?  What  causes  the  difference  ? — A.  The  reason  is  that  in  the  spring 
we  have  favorable  wind  to  come — the  southwest  monsoon.  When  thai 
comes  up  the  sea,  it  makes  a  fair  wind  to  come  from  China.  They  gc 
back  in  the  fall  or  winter,  so  as  to  get  there  in  time  for  the  Chinese 
new  year,  which  comes  generally  about  February.  After  the  Chinese 
new  year  is  over,  some  of  them  come  this  way. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  The  Chinese  new  year  is  a  moving  festival  ? — A.  It  comes  witi 
the  new  moon,  the  same  as  Easter. 

Q.  That  is  determined  by  a  lunar  ca  halation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  How  many  passengers  are  they  permitted  to  carry  upon  a  ship  in| 
proportion  to  her  tonnage? — A.  It  goes  according  to  the  superficial 
feet,  and  it  depends  upon  the  height  between  decks. 

Q.  Take  a  first-class  ship  of  twelve  hundred  tons. — A.  If  the  between- 
decks  are  over  6£  feet,  they  are  divided  by  one  figure,  and  if  they  are] 
another  height,  they  are  divided  by  another  figure.  That  is  laid  down 
in  the  law. 

Q.  How  many  steamers  had  we  arriving  here  in  the  months  you  men- 
tioned to  Senator  Sargent  of  the  large  arrival  of  passengers — February, 
March,  and  April? — A.  One  Pacific  mail-steamer  ;  one  O.  &  O.  steamer; 
three,  I  think,  that  came  to  Parrott  &  Company,  and  one  that  came  to 
us. 

Q.  Those  that  came  to  Parrott  &  Company  were  temporary  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  So  that  there  were  six  steamers  engaged  in  that  traffic?— A.  They 
did  not  all  come  in  one  month. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  Besides  sailing-vessels? — A.  I  think  very  few  passengers  have 
come  this  year  by  sailing-vessels. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Are  they  American-built  steamers  or  English  ? — A.  They  are  all 
English  except  the  Pacific  Mail. 

Q.  How  about  the  O.  &  O.  line?— A.  They  are  English  steamers. 

Q.  I  thought  that  was  Colton's  line  ? — A.  So  it  is,  but  they  are  Eng- 
lish steamers. 

Q.  Then  out  of  six  steamers,  five  were  English  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Feederick  L.  Castle  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  California? — Answer.  About 
twenty- six  years. 

Q.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in  ? — A.  In  general  merchandise, 
principally  teas. 

Q.  The  house  of  Castle  &  Brothers  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business  ? — A.  Since  I 
came  to  the  country. 

Q.  You  have  had  considerable  trade  and  traffic  with  China  and  the 
Chinese  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  in  that  trade? — A.  My  experience 
has  been  good. 

Q.  It  has  been  favorable  to  the  Chinese  as  a  business  community  and 
class  > — x.  My  experience  has  been  mainly  with  the  mercantile  com- 
munity, and  I  have  always  found  them  very  trustworthy  and  honor- 
able. 

Q.  What  is  your  line  of  business  with,  them  specially,  if  any  ? — A.  My 
line  of  business  with,  them  consists  of  rice,  teas,  dried  fruits,  china,  oil, 
and  the  majority  of  articles  that  they  trade  in. 

Q.  Do  you  import  from  China  direct ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Through  Chinese  houses  or  American  bouses? — A.  Through  Ameri- 
can and  English  houses. 

Q.  Do  you  import  for  the  Chinese  by  their  special  order  ?— A.  No,  sir; 
not  for  the  Chinese. 

Q.  You  sell  articles  to  them  ? — A.  I  sell  to  them,  and  buy  from  them. 

Q.  To  what  extent  has  your  business  been  with  them  any  year,  as 
near  as  you  can  approximate  it  ? — A.  That  is  rather  a  difficult  question 
to  answer. 

Q.  How  much,  in  round  numbers,  in  dollars ! — A.  I  suppose  perhaps 
during  the  year  I  may  buy  and  sell  to  Chinamen  to  the  extent  of  from 
$125,000  to  $150,000. 

Q.  Do  you  lose  much  by  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  lost  anything  by  them  ? — A.  Xotto  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Silver  is  considered  a  glut  in  this  market  ? — A.  At  times. 

Q.  It  has  been  at  a  discount  f— .-A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Do  we  not  find  a  large  trade  of  silver  with  China? — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  It  is  our  chief  source  of  getting  rid  of  our  silver  ? — A.  It  is  an  arti- 
cle that  at  times  is  very  much  in  demand  for  China.  At  other  times  it 
is  in  demand  for  local  uses.  I  do  not  know  but  that  China  is  the  chief 
point,  China  and  the  East  Indies.  I  presume  the  bulk  goes  from  here  to 
China. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  well  acquainted  throughout  the  State? — A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  They  raise  a  great  deal  of  fruit  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  former  years  did  they  utilize  it  or  did  a  great  deal  of  it  go  to 
waste? — A.  A  great  deal  of  it  has  been  going  to  waste. 

Q.  What  is  done  with  it  as  a  general  thing  now  ? — A.  The  Chinese 
have  this  year  more  particularly  engaged  themselves  in  the  occupation 
of  buying  trees,  paying  so  much  a  tree  and  collecting  the  fruit.  A  very 
large  amount  of  fruit  that  otherwise  would  have  gone  to  waste,  I  think 
the  Chinese  have  managed  to  utilize. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  do  they  utilize  it  ? — A.  When  a  man  has  an  orchard  of  eight 
or  ten  acres,  a  Chinaman  will  go  and  make  him  an  offer  to  rent  the 
orchard  of  him,  so  much  a  tree,  or  a  hundred  dollars  for  the  whole  lot. 

Q.  What  use  do  they  make  of  the  fruit? — A.  They  bring  it  to  this 
market  and  sell  it.  A  very  large  amount  of  fruit  is  now  being  shipped 
to  the  different  western  cities. 

Q.  East  from  here  ? — A.  Yes. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Dried  fruit  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  dry  it  for  sale. 

Q.  Do  you  deal  with  them  for  that  fruit  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  in  tons  has  been  your  transactions  this  year  in  that 
line  with  the  Chinese  ? — A.  I  suppose  in  the  last  sixty  days  I  have 
purchased  from  six  to  eight  car-loads  of  peaches  and  apples. 
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Q.  Dried  ? — A.  Dried.    A  car-load  contains  10  tons. 

Q.  You  are  an  old  pioneer  on  this  coast  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Chinese  have  been  a  benefit  to  this  coast,  or  the 
contrary? — A.  I  think  the  Chinese  in  some  vocations  are  a  benefit, 
and  in  others  I  think  they  are  a  detriment.  That  is  my  impression 
about  it. 

Q.  The  committee  are  here  to  find  out  that  fact  ? — A.  I  think  as  far 
as  workers  in  agricultural  pursuits  they  have  been  a  benefit  to  the 
community.  They  have  tended  somewhat  to  interfere  with  the  female 
labor  here,  and  no  doubt  the  mechanics  have  suffered  somewhat  from 
their  presence,  but  it  is  a  question  that  I  have  never  studied  to  any 
extent.  My  experience  has  been  with  the  mercantile  portion.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  whether  they  are  a  benefit  or  an  advantage  to  us 
or  not.    It  is  too  serious  a  question  for  me  to  be  a  judge  of. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  business  of  Cutting  &  Co. ! — A. 
Only  to  the  extent  of  making  purchases  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  abandoned  their  Chinese  force 
and  supplemented  it  with  white"  labor  ? — A.  I  do  not.  I  would  state 
that  my  business  is  very  largely  in  teas.  That  is  a  business  which  is 
supposed  to  be  Chinese.  I  employ  about  a  dozen  white  boys  packing 
teas.  They  make  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  Chinese,  which  goes 
to  show  that  if  the  boys  have  a  wish  for  labor  they  have  the  opportu- 
nity. That  is  supposed  to  be  a  business  that  the  Chinese  have  ab- 
sorbed. In  lieu  of  Chinese  I  have  white  boys,  and  I  find  they  fill  the 
bill  very  well. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  employ  white  boys  in  that  business? — A.  I  employ  white 
boys  exclusively.  I  find  them  very  apt.  I  really  do  not  know  why,  if 
the  white  boys  of  this  town  imitated  the  Chinese,  they  could  not  sup- 
plement them. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Two  employers  have  stated  here  that  the  boys  are  worthless  and 
they  could  not  do  anything  with  them;  that  they  were  unreliable; 
threw  their  property  around,  destroyed  it,  &c. ;  is  that  your  expe- 
rience ? — A.  My  experience  has  been  good.  I  have  discharged  boys 
for  stoning  Chinamen,  and  I  think  it  was  a  good  example. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  the  boys  are  so  bad  that  you  must  have  China- 
men to  take  their  places  ? — A.  I  do  not  consider  that  they  are  in  such 
a  condition  as  that  morally. 

Q.  Is  it  not  rather  an  excuse  for  those  who  wish  to  employ  China- 
men? Your  experience  is  that  there  are  good  boys? — A.  There  are 
good  boys,  unquestionably.  I  do  not  think  the  country  is  so  bare  of 
morals  as  that  there  are  no  good  boys.  I  have  an  opportunity  every 
day  to  get  boys  if  I  need  them. 

Q.  And  you  find  them  as  a  rule  good  ? — A.  The  boys  I  employ  are 
good,  for  if  they  are  not  good  they  are  discharged. 

Arthur  B.  Stout  recalled. 

Mr.  Pixley.  In  the  year  1871,  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Logan,  M.  D.,  perma- 
nent secretary  State  board  of  health  of  the  State  of  California,  ad- 
dressed a  communication  to  Dr.  Arthur  B.  Stout,  M.  D. 
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["If  we  Americans  of  to-day  turn  from  the  splendid  sunrise  of  our  national  morning  to  the  misty  veil  that 
enshrouds  the  future,  we  shall  see  the  giant  Bpectre  slowly  denning  its  shadowy  form  against  the  western 
heavens."— Pompelly,  ch.  19,  p.  247,  3d  ed.] 

Office  State  Board  of  Health, 

Sacramento,  March  1,  1871. 

Dear  Sir  :  Knowing  the  interest  you  take  in  every  subject  involving  the  philosophy  of 
medicine,  connected  as  it  is,  on  the  one  hand,  with  science,  and  on  the  other  with  the  endless 
caies,  the  wants,  and  sufferings  of  humanity,  and  remembering  the  sounds  of  the  tocsin  you 
were  the  first  to  sound,  some  eight  years  ago,  on  "  Chinese  immigration  and  the  physiolog- 
ical causes  of  the  decay  of  nations,"!  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  myself  to  you,  in  my 
official  capacity,  at  this  juncture  of  the  Chinese-American  question.  It  is  not  yet  generally 
known,  and  therefore  may  be  new  to  you,  what  I  have  alieady  stated  on  taking  the  initia- 
tive, that  the  last  legislature,  with  the  broadest  statesmanship,  and  regarding  the  personal 
and  individual  strength  and  availability  of  each  and  every  member  of  the  body  politic — 
"the  bone  and  muscle  that  create,  and  the  mind  and  spirit  that  control,  direct,  and  enjoy 
all  earthly  possessions" — as  the  essential  element  of  the  State,  to  be  cared  for  as  well  as 
more  material  interests,  has  instituted  and  appointed  a  medical  tribunal,  or  board  of  State 
medicine,  for  counsel  and  guidance  in  cases  where  the  lives  and  health  of  the  people  are 
concerned.  As  the  executive  of  that  tribunal,  I  am  endeavoring  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  med- 
ical men  disseminated  throught  the  State,  who  are  the  proper  censors  of  the  public  health, 
in  the  cause  of  sanitary  science  and  the  promulgation  of  hygiene.  Occupying,  as  they  do, 
to  use  your  own  language,  a  high  and  influential  position,  their  counsels  and  their  teach- 
ings are  all-powerful  in  contributing  to  improve  the  health,  the  strength,  the  vigor,  both 
physical  and  intellects  1,  of  the  people.  It  is  with  this  understanding  I  propose  to  invoke 
your  services  for  the  good  of  the  State  in  the  discussion  of  the  momentous  question  before  us. 
It  is  true  you  have  already  consulted  the  writings  and  cited  the  opinions  of  the  learned  and 
scientific,  and  from  this  vast  research  have  drawn  certain  conclusions  and  defined  certain  laws, 
which  ages  will  never  be  able  to  controvert,  but,  as  the  world  moves  rapidly  now-a-days,  so 
there  are  new  agencies  springing  into  existence,  and  changes  occurring  in  the  civil  status  of 
the  Mongolian,  which  may  prompt  you  to  reconsider  what  you  have  already  advanced  and 
qualify  your  inferences. 

The  opening  up  by  steamships  of  a  constant  communication  between  the  Pacific  ports 
and  China  is  flooding  the  country  with  hordes  of  pagans,  who,  by  virtue  of  the  triumph  of 
republican  principles,  after  a  civil  war  of  four  years'  duration,  waged  to  break  down  the 
stratification  of  society,  are,  or  soon  will  be,  absolutely  our  equals  before  the  law.  Public 
opinion,  swayed  more  or  less  by  selfish  considerations,  is  now  severely  exercised  on  this, 
the  living  question  of  the  hour,  which,  if  wrongly  settled  at  this  time,  will  be  a  disturbing 
power  forever  ;  while,  with  the  history  of  the  Spanish-American  provinces  before  our  eyes, 
degeneration  must  certainly  pursue  its  course,  in  personal  and  individual  antipathies  finding 
its  only  check.  I  apprehend,  however,  that  I  am  advancing  upon  ground  covering  questions 
the  most  difficult  and  complicated  that  can  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  science,  of  phi- 
losophy, of  political  economy,  or  of  morals — questions  that  would,  perhaps,  require  more 
time  and  research  than  you  may  be  able  to  bestow.  Although,  to  one  whose  mind  is  so 
constituted  as  yours — never  content  with  the  mere  practical  part  of  your  profession,  bit* 
confessedly  fond  of  wandering  back  into  the  aesthetic  realms  of  archaeology  and  ethnology— 
whatever  concerns  the  history  of  a  nation  whose  antiquity  can  be  traced  back,  by  a  direct 
and  connected  series  of  events,  almost  to  the  creation  of  the  world;  whose  vast  extent  of 
territory  and  resources,  whose  magnificent  monuments,  whose  literature  and  arts,  govern- 
ment and  immense  population,  (estimated  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  J  cannot  but 
constitute  objects  of  exceeding  great  interest ;  still,  passing  by  all  these  considerations,  I 
desire  more  particularly  that  you  should  investigate  the  evils  likely  to  result  from  combined 
influences  of  the  intermixture  of  races  and  the  introduction  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  a 
sensual  and  depraved  people  in  our  midst.  Coming,  as  they  do,  of  all  classes  and  condi- 
tions imaginable,  with  their  hereditary  vices  and  engrafted  peculiarities,  crowding  our  sea- 
ports and  spreading  through  our  inland  towns  and  villages,  they  must  become  liable,  like 
our  Indian  aboiigines,  to  maladies  consequent  upon  so  great  a  change  of  climate,  food,  and 
general  circumstances. 

I  may  be  allowed,  in  this  connection,  to  state  that  Dr.  Logan,  now 
deceased,  was  eminent  authority  in  all  moral  and  social  questions,  and 
iu  all  other  questions  touching  the  interests  of  this  State,  of  which  he 
was  an  old  and  very  respected  resident. 

Look,  besides,  at  some  of  the  occasions  and  predisposing  causes  of  disease  existing  in 
our  more  populous  communities— narrow  and  filthy  lanes,  low-built,  miserably-ventilated 
houses,  small  and  crowded  apartments,  into  some  of  which  the  light  of  day  never  enters  ; 
damp  walls  and  floors,  and  uncleauliness  of  personal  habits,  together  with  insufficiency  of 
pure  water  and  of  fresh,  sound  animal  and  vegetable  food— these  are  the  general  conditions 
and  surroundings  of  their  miserable  existence.  In  view  of  such  inducements  to  disease  and 
enemies  to  health,  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  a  relentless  pestilence  does  not  arise 
every  year,  and  with  the  fatal  malignity  of  the  late  epidemic,  small-pox,  spread  dismay  and 
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desolation  throughout  all  our  land.  Especially  would  I  direct  your  attention  to  the  habitual 
use  of  opium,  which  may  be  more  readily  communicated  than,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  prac- 
tice of  eating  it  already  is,  to  our  excitable  community — it  seeming  to  hold  out  a  temptation 
far  more  powerful  than  that  of  any  other  intoxicating  substance.  The  practice  of  eating 
opium,  as  you  well  know,  has  prevailed  for  more  than  a  century  in  Persia  and  Turkey ; 
but  that  of  smoking  it,  to  which  I  specially  take  exception,  originated  at  a  much  later  pe- 
riod, and  has  been  confined  mostly  to  China  and  its  adjacent  provinces.  The  manner  of 
smoking  opium  differs  materially  from  that  of  tobacco.  The  process  consists  in  taking 
very  long  whiffs,  thereby  expanding  the  lungs  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  communicating 
the  influence  of  the  smoke  to  all  the  air-cells,  and  at  the  same  tima  retaining  it  there  as  long 
as  possible.  This  explains,  in  a  great  degree,  the  almost  instantaneous  and  powerful  effect 
upon  the  whole  system.  When  taken  into  the  stomach,  the  influence  is  communicated  from 
the  sentient  nerves  of  this  organ  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and  thence  to  the  whole 
animal  economy,  by  absorption  into  the  blood  through  the  veins  by  lymphatics.  But  when 
inhaled  into  the  lungs,  it  comes  into  direct  contact  with  a  far  more  extended  and  highly- 
organized  tissue,  and  not  only  enters  the  circulation  more  or  less  by  absorption,  but,  by  its 
inherent  nature,  contracts  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the 
blood  from  receiving  its  due  proportion  of  oxygen.  This  deficiency  of  oxygenation  of  the 
blood  must  exercise  a  most  deleterious  influence. 

These  and  other  facts  connected  with  the  demoralizing  and  depraving  habits  charged 
against  this  people,  must  be  brought  fairly  to  the  test.  The  lights  of  science  challenge  such 
a  scrutiny  ;  the  interests  of  a  progressive  civilization  demand  it.  If  our  Government  has 
rashly  committed  itself  to  the  flowery  sentimentalism  of  the  Burlingame  Chinese  treaty, 
surely  Congress  could  have  appointed,  in  the  exercise  of  its  high  prerogative,  (as  any  other 
deliberative  body,  the  English  Parliament  for  instance,  would  have  done  in  a  similar  emer- 
gency,) a  commission  of  inquiry  to  investigate  and,  if  necessary,  report  on  some  means  for 
regulating  the  evil  we  have  brought  upon  ourselves.  Failing  to  do  this,  it  remains  for  Cali- 
fornia, exposed  and  threatened  as  she  is,  at  the  very  dawn  of  her  political  existence,  to  avert, 
as  far  as  lies  within  her  power,  some  of  the  consequences  of  an  unwise  treaty.  Laws  should 
follow  in  the  wake  of  science,  modified  and  adapted  to  the  advancing  knowledge  of  the 
day. 

At  this  stage  of  the  case,  I  see,  therefore,  no  more  reason  why  you  should  not  go  over  the 
same  ground  you  have  already  traveled,  and  re-open  the  same  issues  you  have  already  so 
logically  met,  than  that  we  should  be  content  to  abide  by  the  dogmas  of  religion  adapted 
to  a  bygone  age,  without  again  and  again  searching  the  Scriptures  for  ourselves  from  an 
enlarged  point  of  view,  corresponding  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Line  upon  line,  day  after 
day,  must  the  holy  words  of  wisdom  be  pondered  if  we  would  rightly  interpret  their  full  sig- 
nificance ;  and  so  it  seems  to  be  the  order  of  Providence,  in  every  phase  of  humanity,  that 
great  truths  shall  be  disclosed  gradually,  and  at  different  periods  of  the  world's  history. 
Should  you,  however,  after  weighing  all  these  considerations  in  your  own  mind,  determine 
not  to  accede  to  my  request,  and  deem  it  inexpedient  to  renew  your  observations  and  bring 
them  down  to  the  level  of  the  ever-expanding  horizon  of  knowledge,  then  may  I  ask  to  be 
permitted  to  incorporate  in  my  report  to  the  next  legislature  the  statesmanlike  arguments 
you  have  already  advanced,  and  which  have  been  too  little  read,  and,  I  fear,  already  for- 
gotten. 

With  great  regard,  I  remain  yours  truly, 

THOS.  M.  LOGAN,  M.  D., 
Permanent  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health. 

Arthur  B.  Stout  M.  D. 

The  time  referred  to,  when  Dr.  Logan  says  Dr.  Stout  first  sounded 
the  tocsin  of  alarm,  was  in  1862.  In  reply  to  this  communication  of  Dr. 
Logan,  Dr.  Stout,  in  1871,  reproduces  the  communication  of  1862,  and 
spreads  it  before  the  State  board  in  this  way,  f exhibiting. a  pamphlet.] 
He  refers  to  his  authorities,  showing  that  he  had  made  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject,  as  I  may  judge  from  the  character  of  the  au- 
thorities he  quotes. 

IMPURITY  OF  RACE  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  DECAY. 


The  medical  men  disseminated  through  a  State  are  proper  censors  of  the  public  health. 
It  is  their  high  province  not  only  to  cure  disease,  but  to  study  and  promulgate  the  principles 
of  hygiene.  In  preventing  the  invasion  of  disease,  they  fulfill  a  more  lofty,  because  more  dis- 
interested function,  than  in  eradicating  maladies  already  engendered.  Occupying  a  high 
and  influential  position,  their  counsels  and  their  teachings  are  all-powerful  in  contributing  to 
improve  the  health,  the  strength,  the  vigor,  both  physical  and  intellectual,  and  also  the  en- 
durance among  nations,  of  their  race.  It  is  in  this  view  that  I  propose  to  examine  the  various 
causes  which  combine  to  deteriorate  the  American  people. 
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I  may  at  once  state,  in  acknowledging  my  indebtedness,  and  in  offering  my  humble  tribute 
of  gratitude  to  the  high  authorities  whence  I  have  drawn  information,  that  I  have  freely 
consulted  and  drawn  from  the  works  of — 

Brasseur  do  Bourbourg,  Histoire  des  Nations  Civilisdes  du  Mexiqueet  de  l'Am^rique  Cen- 
trale  durant  les  Siecles  Anterieurs  a  Christophe  Colomb. 

Types  of  Mankind,  Nott  and  Gliddon. 

Volney,  Ruines  des  Empires. 

L'Abbe  Hue,  Journey  through  China. 

Morel,  Degenerescense  de  l'espeee  humaine :  Paris,  1857. 

Combe  on  the  Constitution  of  Man. 

Michelet,  La  Femme  :   I860. 

Davis's  History  of  the  Chinese. 

Martin's  History  of  China. 

Gutzlaff' s  History  of  China. 

The  comprehensive  work  of  Nott  and  Gliddon,  replete  with  research,  contains  ample  cita- 
tions from  Morton,  Humboldt,  Agassiz,  and  all  the  great  authors  upon  the  subject. 

Sanger,  History  of  Prostitution  :   1859. 

Claiming  nothing  original,  but  that  the  knowledge  of  science  when  once  published  is  the 
property  of  mankind,  I  hope  by  adducing  these  high  authorities  to  obtain  more  appreciation 
of  my  views  than  if  presented  ou  my  own  unaided  responsibility.  If  the  State  of  California 
can  receive  benefit  from  medical  research,  it  is  chiefly  by  drawing  attention  to  the  discoveries 
;  of  modern  science  in  the  n  atters  I  shall  treat  of,  and  at  the  earliest  moment  in  its  history  en- 
grafting them  upon  her  institutions. 

Over  the  world  is  fast  extending  what  is  termed  the  great  Caucasian  race  of  men.  Child- 
ren of  migration,  they  move  in  vast  waves  over  every  continent.  From  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  they  fluctuate  in  alternate  ebb  and  flow  over  every  region  of  Europe,  vasts  tracts  of 
Asia,  the  north  and  south  of  Africa,  nearly  all  of  North  America,  and  are  fust  encroaching 
upon  the  South  American  continent.  This  is  the  race  created  with  the  highest  endowments, 
;  and  greatest  aptitude,  under  various  circumstances,  to  encounter  the  vicissitudes  of  every 
i     clime  and  every  soil.     God  speed  it  on  its  way  ! 

One  great  division  of  this  race,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  is  now  occupying  America,  and  the  type 
|  thence  arising  is  the  one  in  which  I  am  at  present  interested.  The  history  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  empires  sufficiently  attests  the  migratory  nature  of  the  parent  stock;  and  the  Ameri- 
can offspring  appears  abundantly  imbued  with  the  hereditary  spirit. 

In  history,  the  brilliant  details  of  wars  and  victories  dazzle  the  sight  and  engross  the 
mind.  The  student  of  history,  in  witnessing  the  origin,  the  glory,  and  the  demise  of  a  na- 
tion, is  apt  to  attribute  to  these  wars  and  their  political  sources  the  catastrophe  which  he 
mourns.  In  searching  among  the  ruins  of  the  past  to  discover  a  guiding  principle  for  tue 
future,  it  is  to  these  causes  that  ho  looks  for  his  material. 

But,  in  truth,  a  deeper  cause,  of  which  these  wars  and  world-spread  dissensions  are  only 
the  effect,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  This  cause,  the  abuse  of  the  huinau  system ,  insidiously 
gnaws  into  each  individual  body,  undermines  the  strength  aud  beauty  of  God's  noblest  work, 
and  thence  penetrates,  cancer-like,  into  the  social,  religious,  and  political  system.  1  hus  con- 
taminated, all  the  systems,  in  fatally  allied  conspiracy,  attack  the  solidaiity  ol  the  nation. 

The  originally  predominant  purity  of  the  animal  economy  and  of  the  intellectual  govern- 
ment offer  a  short-lived  resistance.  Internal  dissension,  fostered  by  a  consequently  invited 
aggression,  exhausts  the  power  of  the  race,  and  a  nation,  vanquished  by  itself,  sinks  into 
oblivion. 

The  action  of  the  brain  guides  both  the  physical  movements  and  the  intellectual  emana- 
tions. From  the  blood  the  brain  derives  its  nutriment.  If  the  aliment  be  rendered  impure, 
the  cerebral  mechanism  receives  a  corresponding  alteration.  As  the  blood  degenerates  so 
will  the  race  of  men;  and  a  degenerate  nation  can  neither  dictate  to  nor  survive  one  ot 
higher  physical  aud  intellectual  endowment.  . 

To  the  Caucasian  race,  with  its  varied  types,  has  been  assigned  the  supremacy  m  eleva- 
tion of  mind  and  beauty  of  form  over  all  mankind.  High  over  the  rest  it  surveys  the  held 
of  life.  Appointed  by  the  Creator  to  wield  all  human  destinies,  He  has  endowed  it  with 
the  power,  above  all  others,  to  study,  to  admire,  and  rule  such  of  his  Almighty  works  as 
enter  within  the  sphere  of  man.  No  new  combination  of  distinct  existing  races  can  improve 
this  Divine  excellence.  Whatever  enters  it  tends  to  destroy  it.  In  proportion  to  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  deleterious  elements  are  introduced,  must  be  the  ratio  in  the  course  ot 
.   time  of  its  degeneration  and  final  extinction.  .    , 

Our  new  American  embranchment  stands  now  isolated  among  nations  in  its  purity  ana 
highest  degree  of  cultivation  and  refinement,  proudly  rivaling  them  alb  let  from  the  na- 
ture of  its  social  and  political  institutions,  more  than  all  of  them  subject  and  exposed  to  a 
fearful  pressure  from  without,  it  hence  tends  to  destructive  amalgamations  and  the  ruinous 
influences  of  conflicting  political  systems.  These  conditions  are  magnified  by  the  merce- 
nary efforts  of  self-interest,  by  the  abuse  of  a  morbid  philanthropy  in  liberal  government, 
and  by  belief  in  the  general  equality  of  mankind.  ,  _ 

The  time  to  urge  and  impress  the  mind  with  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  purity  or 
race,  is  while  the  race  is  new,  and  thus  close  the  door  to  amalgamations  while  the  stocK  is 
55  0  I 
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pure  and  young.  To  permit  the  ingress  of  an  inferior  race  is  to  strike  at  self-destruction. 
A  government,  to  protect  its  people,  should  strive  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  race ;  and, 
irrespective  of  political  theories,  should  guard  it  from  every  amalgamation  with  inferior 
types. 

No  State  of  our  Union  is  so  exposed  and  threatened  as  California.  At  the  very  dawn  of 
its  existence  it  is  menaced  with  the  introduction  of  these  pernicious  elements  ;  and  if  now 
the  struggle  for  life  be  not  commenced,  it  must  forever  be  abandoned.  The  degeneration 
will  pursue  its  course,  in  personal  and  individual  antipathies  finding  its  only  check. 

I  am  led  to  these  reflections  from  the  contest  now  waging  in  regard  to  the  Chinese  immi- 
gration. It  is  stated  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  legislative  statute  pre- 
ventive of  this  immigration  is  unconstitutional.  But  little  versed  in  legal  lore,  I  dare  not 
oppose  the  wisdom  of  the  court  in  its  constitutional  decision.  But,  in  a  physiological  view, 
the  argument  may  yet  be  open.  The  first  law  of  nature  is  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  race — 
provided  the  race  be  of  all  others  the  superior.  Self-preservation  claims  the  first  protective 
enactment. 

If  the  world  mourns  the  presence  of  a  negro  race  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States, 
what  tears  may  be  shed  when,  in  the  course  of  ages,  the  great  West  is  overwhelmed  with  a 
Chinese  immigration.  Once  permitted,  it  must  be  forever  endured.  The  work  of  degen- 
eration ouce  commenced,  its  progress  must  pursue  its  insidious  and  empoisoning  influence, 
not  for  a  few  years,  but  centuries  to  come.  The  legislation  now  enacted  is  less  for  our  own 
than  for  generations  which,  in  the  future,  by  their  purity  shall  bless,  or  in  their  degeneration 
shall  curse,  their  ancestral  stock. 

Among  the  causes  I  have  yet  to  enumerate,  which  together  combine  to  exhaust  and  de- 
grade a  race,  the  intermixture  of  blood  with  inferior  races  is  the  most  potent  and  the  most 
deplorable.  All  the  arguments  of  the  advantages  of  commerce  and  the  toleration  of  liberal 
government  sink  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  the  primary  law  of  nature,  which 
teaches  self-preservation  in  protecting  the  purity  of  type  in  the  race  and  perpetuating  the 
endurance  of  the  nation.  When  we  contemplate  the  ruins  of  empires,  we  read  the  neglect 
of  these  laws. 

By  the  adoption  of  bad  blood  we  voluntarily  introduce  the  deadliest  foe  to  our  existence. 
If  we  but  exclude  this  internal  enemy,  no  outward  force  can  crush  our  nation.  It  is  in  thS 
healthful  consolidation  of  all  the  means  which  invigorate  the  mental  and  physical  energies,  j 
and  the  exclusion  of  all  the  constitutional  destructive  influences,  that  the  highest  type  of| 
mankind,  all  radiant  with  its  manifold  beauties,  can  be  attained.  All  liberal  laws  are  made, 
special  to  the  race  which  adopts  them.  There  is  no  oppression  in  excluding  inferior  races 
from  their  enjoyment.  By  intermarrying  with  Europeans,  we  are  but  reproducing  our  own) 
Caucasian  type;  by  commingling  with  the  eastern  Asiatics,  we  are  creating  degenerate  hy-\ 
brids.  We  may  seek  to  exchange  commodities,  but  never  to  blend  races.  The  argument 
that  justice  demands,  while  we  are  claiming  free  admission  and  intercourse  with  China,  that 
we  should  freely  open  to  the  Chinese  our  portals  and  adopt  them  as  our  own,  is  not  founded} 
in  nature.  The  Chinese  may  gladly  court  an  American  emigration  to  their  land,  for  every! 
combination  improves  and  exalts  their  enervated  race ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  every  per- 
manent settlement  of  a  Chinamau  on  our  soil  creates  a  depreciation  of  the  blood  of  our 
own.  "  Commercial  alliances,  if  you  will,  with  all  the  nations  upon  the  earth,  but  political 
alliances  and  social  entanglements  with  none  of  them." 

In  thus  refusing  to  the  eastern  Asiatics  the  privilege  of  free  immigration  and  permanent; 
domicile  in  the  land,  I  would  not  be  thought  to  deny  to  an  ancient  and  once  enlightenedi 
race  the  merit  due  to  their  intelligence.  Only  it  is  vain  for  man  to  seek  to  unite  that  which) 
the  Creator  has  so  distinctly  divided.  The  Divine  will  has  imbued  every  race  with  excel-l 
lent  qualities,  but  has  shown,  in  the  distinctions  established  in  accordance  with  topography,! 
clime,  and  physiological  development,  that  they  were  not  created  to  be  indifferently  blended. 

A  broadcast  view  over  the  country  will  show  the  progress  of  deterioration  by  the  blending 
■of  races,  as  it  insidiously  but  slowly  advances. 

To  illustrate  the  ramifications  which  result  from  the  fusion  of  three  races — the  Caucasian, 
the  aboriginal  American,  and  the  negro — I  take  the  arrangement  of  Tschudi,  and  adopted  by 
.Nott  and  Gliddon : 
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Parents. 

Children. 

Creole,  pale  brownish  complexion. 

Quintero. 

White. 

Zambo-negro. 

Zambo-negro,  perfectly  black. 

Mestizo-claro,  frequently  very  beautiful 

Indian,  with  frizzly  hair. 

Chino,  rather  clear  complexion. 

Here,  then,  are  twenty-three  varieties,  or  crosses,  occupying  our  soil  with  their  progeny,  and 
multiplying  their  kind,  to  the  continual  detriment  of  the  Caucasian  race.  "To  define  their 
characteristics  correctly,"  adds  the  learned  German,  "  would  be  impossible,  for  their  minds 
partake  of  the  mixture  of  their  blood.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  they  unite 
in  themselves  all  the  faults,  without  any  of  the  virtues,  of  their  progenitors.  As  men,  they 
are  generally  inferior  to  the  pure  races  ;  and  as  members  of  society,  they  are  the  worst  class 
of  citizens." 

On  some  of  these  mixtures  the  author  is  doubtless  too  severe,  for  several  of  them  possess 
commendable  qualities,  but  are  always  far  inferior  to  the  pure  white  race.  It  will  be  seen 
that  Tschudi  gives  the  scientific  definition  of  the  term  Creole.  This  does  not  regard  the  sig- 
nification indulgently  given  to  the  term  in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  where  it  is  simply 
applied  to  the  native  offspring  of  foreign  parents,  even  when  the  parentage  is  pure  white. 
The  author  studied  these  amalgamations  in  Peru  ;  but  in  the  United  States,  where  more  be- 
nign institutions  exist,  their  better  qualities  being  elicited  and  their  vices  repressed,  they 
appear  in  a  more  favorable  aspect.  These  combinations,  to  the  number  of  many  millions, 
are  now  engrafting  themselves,  with  their  injurious  tendencies,  upon  our  race.  Their  increase 
is  immense.  However  impossible  or  inexpedient  it  may  be  to  disturb  them,  is  a  question  of 
national  policy,  as  "  better  to  bear  the  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  those  we  know  not  of.''  Still, 
in  the  progress  of  ages,  the  pernicious  element  cannot  fail  to  augment,  and  greatly  to 
the  detriment  of  the  pure  and  superior  race. 

Let  us  now,  in  imagination,  pass  over  a  space  of  two  hundred  years,  and  observe  the 
country  when,  in  addition  to  the  American  Indian  and  negro  amalgamation,  the  Asiatic  In- 
dian shall  have  had  free  6cope ;  when  in  that  time,  which  for  nationalities  is  short,  the 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Malays,  and  Mongolians  of  every  caste,  sball  have  overrun  the  land  ; 
when  they,  in  their  turn,  have  given  origin  to  their  countless  varieties  of  hybrid  creatures. 
As  the  locusts  of  California  overrun  the  fields  of  the  husbandman,  will  these  swarms  of 
beings  degenerate  our  land.  In  the  progress  of  this  debasing  alloy,  aud  in  the  course  of  time, 
may  another  Volney  follow  his  guiding  genius  from  'those  ramparts  of  Nineveh,  those 
walls  of  Babylon,  those  palaces  of  Persepolis,  those  temples  of  Bat  bee  and  of  Jerusalem," 
and  after  dwelling  a  time  in  mournful  meditation  over  those  yet  more  ancient  forest-covered 
ruins  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  come  to  pour  out  his  last  lamentations  on  the  crum- 
bling remains  of  our  own  republic. 

The  remedy. — What  is  the  remedy  for  this  vast  evil  ?  Early  prevention  is  the  only  spe- 
cific. Plant  not  the  germs,  and  there  will  be  naught  to  eradicate.  While  the  Chinese  immi- 
gration is  controlled  by  a  few  leading  men,  heads  of  societies  or  Hong  merchants,  its 
restriction  may  be  easily  accomplished.  The  correction  must  commence  at  its  source.  Bet- 
ter would  it  be  for  our  country  that  the  hordes  of  Genghis  Khan  should  overflow  the  Und,  and 
with  armed  hostility  devastate  our  valleys  with  the  saber  and  the  firebrand,  than  that  these 
more  pernicious  hosts,  in  the  garb  of  friends,  should  insidiously  poison  the  well-springs  of 
life,  and,  spreading  far  and  wide,  gradually  undermine  and  corrode  the  vitals  of  our  strength 
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and  prosperity.  In  the  former  instance  we  might  oppose  the  invasion  with  sword  and  rifled 
cannon ;  but  this  destructive  intrusion  enters  by  invisible  approaches  ;  is  aided  and  fostered 
in  its  advance  by  those  who  forget  or  never  dream  of  their  country's  interest,  while  they 
seek  to  advance  their  private  ends. 

When  the  engrafting  is  thus  perfected,  eradication  becomes  impossible.  Let  the  Attilas 
of  Asiatic  despotism  appear,  and  every  freeman  will  prove  to  be  a  Meroveg ;  but  against  a 
cooly  who  can  struggle  ?  What  though  the  labor  of  coolies  be  cheaper  than  that  of  the 
stalwart  men  of  our  own  race ;  we  must,  nevertheless,  lose  by  the  exchange.  If  the  former 
drive  back  these  hardy  pioneers,  who  shall  defend  the  land  t  Who  shall  whiten  the  plains 
with  their  homesteads  ?  Who  shall  form  the  families  of  the  republic  ?  The  vigorous 
strength  of  Caucasian  labor  cannot  be  nourished  with  a  handful  of  rice,  nor  will  their  in- 
telligence, for  their  own  emolument  or  their  aspirations  for  their  children,  accept  existence  in  | 
a  state  of  protracted  coolyism  or  serfdom  Eeduce  their  wages  to  the  rates  of  coolyism,  and 
you  degrade  them,  physically  and  morally,  to  the  state  of  coolies. 

Our  native  and  adopted  people  require  the  higher  rates  of  wages,  for  they  have  higher  j 
functions  than  mere  daily  labor  to  perform.  They  are  the  volunteers  in  the  promotion  and 
the  defense  of  the  rights  of  man.  To  them  we  look  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  and  j 
the  progress  of  civilization.  If,  by  inadequate  recompense  for  their  labor,  we  banish  them  ! 
eastward  from  our  frontier,  and  adopt  the  Chinese  immigrant  in  their  stead,  who  will  repel  j 
the  foreign  aggressor  whom  war  shall  invite  to  our  shore  ?  What  part  in  the  fierce  drama  j 
of  national  defense  will  the  cooly  play  ?  Why,  exactly  the  part  of  the  crow  in  an  unguarded  j 
corn-field — to  seize  the  grain  and  fly  at  the  first  sign  of  gunpowder. 

The  preventive  remedies  are — 

I.  The  action  of  the  General  Government  to  reform  our  treaty  stipulations  with  the  em-  i 
pire  of  the  East. 

II.  The  intervention  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  to  enact  such  laws  as  shall  be  radical  | 
in  preventing  immigration. 

III.  The  encouragement  of  local  associations  to  elevate  every  possible  barrier  to  its  prog-  j 
ress. 

IV.  The  cultivation  of  a  public  opinion  which  shall  be  all-powerful  to  discountenance  [ 
the  employment  of  Chinese  labor. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  enter  into  the  details  of  these  four  classes  of  remedial  agents..  1 1 
leave  them  to  the.  more  competent,  authorities  in  their  respective  departments,  and  respect- 1 
fully  invite  all  to  co-operate  therein,  from  the  Executive  at  Washington  to  the  humblest  j 
operative  whose  voice  s^waks  by  a  ballot. 

It  is  appropriate  to  ask,  what  is  the  position  which  the  Asiatic  stranger  should  receive  in  ; 
the  State  ?  What  national  view  should  be  taken  of  his  desire  to  visit  the  country  ?  In  what  i 
aspect  should  he  appear  to  every  generous  citizen?  The  just  reply  would  be,  he  should  be 
regarded  as  a  guest  in  a  foreign  land.  "  Stranger  is  a  holy  name."  The  munificent  host  j 
should  extend  to  him  his  cheerful  and  enriching  hospitality.  It  may  not  be  always  requited  j 
here,  but  our  adventurers  on  Asiatic  soil  may  receive  the  reward.  With  the  extension  of  I 
commerce  and  the  increase  of  associations  which  thence  arise  with  this  remarkable  nation,  j 
the  fairest  facilities  for  the  agents  of  both  parties,  and  respectively  in  each  other's  country,  I 
should  be  encouraged.  My  arguments  against  extended  immigration,  permanent  residence,  [ 
or  adoption  as  freeholders,  are  entirely  distinct  from  these  commercial  relations. 

I  do  not  seek  to  embarrass  trade,  but  I  do  desire  to  prohibit  immigration  as  a  national 
measure  to  obtain  population  ;  to  dispose  of  public  or  private  lands  ;  to  acquire  cheap  labor,  i 
or  to  consult  the  convenience  of  reckless  speculators.  Let  us  receive  the  Chinaman,  whether 
mandarin  or  cooly,  with  a  respect  due  to  his  ancient  grandeur,  his  still  existing  power  and  j 
ability.  Let  us  refuse  him  permanent  domicile,  elective  rights,  title  in  fee  to  land,  declare 
null  by  statute  intermarriage,  and  compel  the  ultimate  return  of  every  trader  to  his  native  | 
land.  With  a  constantly-increasing  commerce,  his  total  expulsion  is  impracticable.  Let  us,  | 
therefore,  receive  him  as  a  transient  resident,  teach  him  our  language,  inspire  him  with  re- 1 
gard  for  our  religion,  instruct  him  in  the  principles  of  our  sciences,  initiate  him  into  the  de-  i 
tails  of  all  our  practical  arts,  display  to  him  our  improved  engines,  manufacturing-machin- , 
ery,  improved  implements  of  trade,  and  our  economical  modes  of  labor-saving  husbandry,  j 

Let  us  imbue  him  with  a  love  of  all  the  refinements  of  our  social  system,  and  a  desire  to 
adopt  the  extended  comforts  of  our  mode  of  living.  Let  Chinamen,  thus  accomplished,  re- 1 
turn  to  their  native  homes,  and  diffuse,  broad-spread,  the  instruction  thus  acquired. 

These  are  the  influences  which  convert  a  nation.  This  is  practical  Christianity  ;  this  is  j 
the  means  to  protect  the  purity  of  our  own  race,  and  elevate  the  other  to  the  highest  degree 
of  attainable  civilization.  The  history  of  China  gives  the  most  convincing  testimony  that  | 
the  Chinese  people,  in  earlier  ages,  received  with  welcome,  and  were  exceedingly  disposed  i 
universally  to  adopt  the  Christian  religion.  Its  missionaries,  pious,  fervent,  and  devoted  as 
individuals,  were  honored  for  their  scientific  attainments.  Their  knowledge  in  mathematics  | 
and  astronomy  promoted  them  to  the  highest  places  of  preferment. 

Emperors  themselves  were  softened  by  their  influence  and  yielded  to  their  persuasion,  j 
Their  Christian  doctrine  received  a  wide  extension,  and  Christian  altars  arose  among  hea- 
then temples.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  to  accept  the  Christian  worship  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  submit  to  Roman  rule.     The  adoption  of  Christian  rites  involved  the  disintegration 
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of  political  structures.  To  save  the  empire  they  must  reject  the  new  religion.  The  snow- 
white  robes  of  the  church  coucealed  in  their  folds  the  keys  of  emipre  and  an  iron  BOepter. 
To  escape  the  latter,  they  rejected  the  whole.  As  they  had  surrounded  themselves  with  a 
material  wall  to  exclude  the  inimical  Tartars,  so  they  enveloped  themselves  in  political  ex- 
clusion to  evade  revolutionizing  doctrine.  Chistianity  was  not  offered  to  them  as  a  heaven- 
sent boon,  without  a  price.  Its  intrinsic  worth  and  beauty  was  to  cost  empire  and  inde- 
pendence; to  be  harvested  in  subjection  and  to  be  mulcted  by  tyranny. 

The  Christianity  we  ofier  is  for  its  own  enlightenment.  We  ask  no  sway;  we  seek  no 
territory  ;  the  seeds  we  plant  offer  their  tenfold  harvest  for  the  benefit  alone  of  the  nation 
■which  reaps. 

The  anti-Christian  religions  of  Asia  should  constitute  an  insurmountable  bar  to  the  free 
admission  of  Asiatics  on  this  continent.  While  but  few  are  here,  the  occasional  appear- 
ance of  an  idol  temple  may  not  be  of  consequence;  but  when,  ere  long,  the  immigration, 
if  not  prevented,  will  be  immense,  these  people  will  claim  permission  to  worship  according 
to  their  oriental  doctrine. 

In  every  valley  and  over  every  plain  Christian  churches  and  heathen  temples,  side  by 
side,  will  offer  their  grotesque  contrast  to  the  sight.  It  may  be  safely  questioned  whether, 
in  admitting  into  our  Constitution  the  free  toleration  of  all  religions,  the  framers  of  our 
magna  eharta  had  any  other  than  Christian  doctrines  in  their  view.  Their  attention  was  en- 
grossed with  the  European  systems  and  the  controversies  from  which  they  had  just  escaped. 
Had  they  foreseen  the  extension  of  territory  which  their  young  Republic  was  destined  to 
acquire,  and  the  close  intercourse  with  the  Asiatic  world  which  would  ensue,  they  would 
have  confined  within  Christian  limits  such  universal  toleration. 

The  population  of  China  exceeds  three  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  territory 
they  occupy  is  scarcely  large  enough  to  contain  them.  Although  the  aggregate  amount  of 
their  labor  is  immense,  the  great  majority  of  them  cau  only  obtain  a  scanty  subsistence  by 
the  most  patient  and  incessant  industry.  Extreme  poverty  universally  prevails,  and  a 
recompense  inconceivably  small  is  the  reward  of  their  toil.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these 
impoverished  beings  would  gladly  escape  to  other  realms  if  the  opportunity  was  offered 
them  to  improve  their  condition.  The  overflow  from  tb»ir  native  land  to  this  country,  if  no 
restriction  withheld  them,  would  be  immense  ;  and  the  Vauderbilts  of  commerce  would  even, 
now  have  covered  the  seas  with  their  fleets  if  no  barrier  intervened  to  prevent  their  trans- 
portation to  our  State.  We  owe  to  their  own  laws  and  to  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their  religion 
our  immunity  from  this  inundation.  The  very  limited  number  of  Chinese  which,  under 
special  contracts,  are  permitted  to  emigrate,  are  compelled  by  law  to  return  within  a  speci- 
fied time,  or,  in  case  of  death,  the  rites  of  their  religion  require  that  their  remains  be  restored 
for  interment  in  their  ancestral  grave-yards. 

Thus  are  we  indebted  to  foreign  laws,  and  not  to  our  own  precautions,  for  the  salvation 
of  the  country. 

Let  but  these  barriers  burst  and  we  have  no  protection  from  the  hosts  which  will  flow 
across  the  Pacific.  That  these  barriers  will  burst  is  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  Chinese  na- 
tion. The  most  casual  observer  must  easily  discern  that  the  entire  social,  religious,  and 
Eolitical  organization  is  in  progress  throughout  the  whole  of  Asia.  This  metamorphosis  is 
er  infallible  destiny.  If  Asia  is  to  participate  in  the  refinements  of  civilization  and  the 
progress  of  human  culture  throughout  the  world,  she  must  accede  to  and  adopt  this  radical 
revolution.  With  or  without  her  consent  this  destiny  will  be  accomplished.  Time  is  the 
only  question.  The  encroachments  of  English  power  from  the  west,  the  gradual  but  cer- 
tain approaches  of  Russia  from  the  north,  the  allied  fleets  of  England  and  France  which 
hover  along  and  seek  admission  by  her  eastern  shores,  must  eventually  overwhelm  the  Asiatic 
continent.  India,  crushed  by  the  hand  of  trade,  the  Hindoos  brutalized  in  their  idolatry, 
and  China  torn  by  rebellion,  poisoned  with  opium,  and  starving  in  poverty,  must  fall  to- 
gether in  one  general  ruin.  Railroads  and  canals  will  penetrate  the  deserts,  the  lightning 
telegrams  will  shortly  flash  through  the  Russian  Empire  of  the  North,  and  the  navies  armed 
with  all  the  batteries  ot  modern  invention  which  invest  the  continent,  all  concentrate  their 
intellectual  and  physical  resources  against  the  numerous  but  defenseless  nations  of  Asia.  If 
England  and  France,  for  their  own  aggrandizement,  arested  for  a  while  the  encroaching 
power  of  the  Czar  at  Sebastopol,  they  gave  to  oriental  exclusiveuess  its  death-blow  at 
Pekin.  The  former  act  can  have  but  limited  effect,  but  the  second  will  be  forever  perma- 
nent. 

Thus  do  all  civilized  nations,  while  advaucing  their  varied  interests,  combine  to  destroy 
the  ancient  religions  and  idolatries  of  Asia  and  regenerate  its  exhausted  races.  Islamism 
and  pagauism  must  alike  sink  into  oblivh  n.aud  Christianity  enter,  like  sunlight  into  chaos, 
to  illuminate  and  revivify  this  ancient  world.  Be  it  so ;  and  when  this  destiny  shall  be  ac- 
complished will  be  the  moment  to  review  our  national  policy,  repeal  preventive  laws,  and 
admit  Asiatics  to  the  privileges  of  fnemen. 

PART  II. 

I  have  now  to  consider  other  causes  which,  singly  or  in  combination,  when  acting  upon 
the  human  system,  impede  its  normal  development  or  undermine  and  enervate  its  beauty 
and  strength.     Of  these  a  e,  first,  hereditary  diseases,  as  phthisis  or  consumption,  scrofula, 
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syphilis,  mental  alienation,  and  epidemic  diseases  ;  secondly,  material  agents  deleterious  to 
the  human  economy.  The  first  class  acts  in  a  double  manner  on  the  individuals  themselves 
subject  to  the  maladies,  and  secondarily  on  their  progeny.  The  second  class,  comprising 
active  material  agents  used  to  excess,  contains  all  the  stimulant,  as  well  as  narcotic  agents, 
resorted  to  by  man  to  exalt  his  enjoyments  or  appease  his  miseries.  They  are  opium,  to- 
bacco, fermented  liquors,  and  all  stimulo-narcotic  agents  more  or  less  in  common  use  as 
luxuries  of  life. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  each  one  of  these  causes  is  worthy  of  a  monograph  ;  but 
the  present  occasion  compels  me  to  group  them,  and  sweep  over  the  field  with  hasty  speed. 

Could  I  in  one  terse  page  exhibit  all  the  miseries,  all  the  degradation,  all  the  ruin  which 
the  abuse  of  these  agents  has,  in  the  great  revolution  of  time,  accumulated  upon  the  human 
races,  not  all  the  famed  artists  of  the  past,  nor  the  ambitious  aspirants  to  future  greatness, 
would  suffice  to  portray  the  dreadful  picture.  Could  I  annihilate  them,  the  arsenal  of  death 
would  be  well-nigh  exhausted. 

As  the  maladies  indicated  in  the  first  class  are  in  many  cases  only  the  effect  of  the  agents 
enumerated  in  the  second  class,  the  above  arrangement  is  not  arbitrary,  but  for  convenience 
alone. 

Phthisis  and  scrofula.— Phthisis  or  consumption,  and  scrofula,  are,  of  all  others,  the 
most  destructive  maladies  of  our  country.  To  expatiate  upon  their  insidious  invasion, 
enumerate  their  manifold  manifestations,  describe  the  fear  and  anxiety  which  invests  their 
suspected  existence,  or  enter  into  their  minute  pathology,  is  foreign  to  my  subject.  To 
evoke  their  causes  and  indicate  the  mode  to  evade  their  intrusion  upon  the  animal  economy, 
is  a  matter  of  public  hygiene.  The  individual  who  once  so  lives  as  to  engender  in  his 
system  the  germ  of  these  diseases,  commits  an  enduring  wrong  upon  his  lineal  successors. 
These  diseases,  in  their  chronic  or  hereditary  condition,  are  diseases  of  debility,  and  entail 
upon  the  families  they  invade  a  successively  enfeebling  progeny.  For  the  climatic  influ- 
ences which  lay  their  foundation,  men  can  scarcely  be  responsible,  except  in  the  careless 
neglect  of  the  sanitary  measures  which  protect  the  system  from  changes  of  weather.  But 
other  causes  combine  to  give  them  origin.  These  are  the  gradual  but  long-continued  intro- 
duction into  the  economy  of  agents  which  for  a  time  stimulate,  yet  ultimately  enervate  its 
powers  and  radically  alter  the  constituents  of  the  animal  tissues. 

When  a  rich,  healthful,  normal  blood  no  longer  permeates  the  blood-vessels,  distributing 
to  the  various  tissues  their  quota  of  natural  components,  and  when  the  brain  no  longer  daily 
receives  its  adequate  allowance  of  pure  blood,  its  reflex  influences  upon  the  tissues  are  cor- 
respondingly altered  and  necessarily  vitiated.  Degeneration,  with  its  series  of  hereditary 
contaminations  of  the  pure  type,  commences.  Thence  may  be  traced  the  origin,  in  numer- 
ous instances,  of  miliary  tubercles,  whether  of  the  lungs,  brain,  or  bones,  and  the  enervation 
of  scrofulosis. 

Syphilis. — Who  can  calculate  the  innumerable  losses  to  society  and  its  population  which 
result  from  neglected  syphilis  ?  Its  deeply  ingrafted  poison  follows  in  the  race  to  every 
generation,  except  in  those  instances  where  its  immediate  or  hereditary  presence  produces 
sterility,  and  then  the  State  loses  a  family.  ■ 

How  often  are  the  best  directed  efforts  of  science,  in  curing  uterine  maladies  and  restor- 
ing fertility,  rendered  ineffectual!  The  latent  virus  has  stricken  its  victim,  and  too  often, 
even  when  suspected  or  detected,  refuses  to  relax  its  grasp.  The  influence  of  this  malady 
upon  the  uterus  is  either  entirely  to  arrest  development,  to  degenerate  its  product,  or  to 
produce  the  actual  death  of  the  ovum.  Fortunate  for  society,  except  in  a  numerical  point 
of  view,  when  the  arrest  of  development  or  the  death  of  the  progeny  occurs— for  its  elabora- 
tion is  always  defective,  and  a  race  of  a  lower  type  produced. 

Opium. — The  Abbe"  Hue  states,  that  "  at  present  China  purchases  opium  annually  of  the 
English  to  the  amount  of  thirty-five  million  pounds  sterling.  Large,  fine  vessels,  armed 
like  ships  of  war,  served  as  depots  to  the  English  merchants.  These  rich  speculators  live 
habitually  in  the  midst  of  gayety  and  splendor,  and  think  little  of  the  frightful  consequences 
of  their  detestable  traffic.  When  from  their  superb  p*alace-like  mansions  on  the  sea-shore 
they  see  their  beautiful  vessels  returning  from  the  Indies,  gliding  majestically  over  the 
waves  and  entering,  with  all  sails  spread,  into  the  port,  they  do  not  reflect  that  the  cargoes 
borne  in  these  superb  clippers  are  bringing  ruin  and  desolation  to  numbers  of  families. 
With  the  exception  of  some  rare  smokers,  who,  thanks  to  a  quite  exceptional  organization, 
are  able  to  restrain  themselves  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  all  others  advance  rapidly 
toward  death,  atter  having  passed,  through  the  successive  stages  of  idleness,  debauchery, 
poverty,  the  ruin  of  their  physical  strength,  and  the  complete  prostration  of  their  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties.  Nothing  can  stop  a  smoker  who  has  made  much  progress  in  this 
habit;  incapable  of  attending  to  any  kind  of  business,  insensible  to  every  event,  the  most- 
hideous  poverty  and  the  sight  of  a  family  plunged  into  despair  and  misery  cannot  rouse  him 
to  the  smallest  exertion,  so  complete  is  the  disgusting  apathy  in  which  he  is  sunk." 

The  use  of  opium,  to  au  abuse,  and  as  a  deleterious  stimulant,  is  becoming  more  and 
move  familiar  to  Americans,  but  the  vice  bears  no  comparison  to  that  of  China.  The  mo- 
ment to  cure  the  disease  is,  however,  to  strike  it  in  its  infancy.  With  the  fearful  picture, 
then,  of  the  destructive  influence  on  the  system  of  the  abuse  of  opium  in  China,  why  should 
not  a  legal  enactment  restrain  the  sale  of  the  fatal  drug? 
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The.  remedy — What  barrier,  can  be  placed  to  tbe  invasion  and  progress  of  these 
ruinous  causes  of  degeneration 7  Several  I  have  already  propositi.  The  most  im- 
portant, however,  consists  in  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  education.  The  secret 
of  public  health  and  national  endurance  is  in  the  promotion  of  public  instruction.  <>iir 
political  and  social  organization  is  now  the  reverse  of  that  of  ancient  times.  Than, 
education  and  power  were  allied  in  the  imperial  court;  and  as  in  that  was  associated  the 
idea  of  the  Godhead,  it  comprised  the  unbounded  influence  of  religious  faith. 

The  chief  of  the  nation  was  its  divinity,  ami  all  laws  for  tin-  happiness  of  the  people, 
founded  on  justice  and  consolidated  by  idolatry,  emanated  from  the  throne.  While  the 
pio&e  remained  pure  in  principle  and  virtuous  in  act,  the  nation  governed  progressed  in 
enlightenment,  flourished  in  its  institutions  and  population,  was  influential  in  peace  and 
fpvincible  in  war.  Its  world-renowned  monuments— the  admiration  of  every  age— attest 
the  riches  and  grandeur  of  such  a  state.  The  moment  corruption  and  licentiousness  pene- 
trated the  palace,  the  nobility  caught  the  rapid  contagion.  They  quickly  eontamina*  1  the 
public  mind,  and  from  that  hour  commenced  the  ruin  and  downfall  of  tin;  nation.  In  our 
own  republic,  the  wisdom  of  the  public  councils  reflects  only  the  knowledge  of  the  people. 
As  they  are  instructed  in  virtue  and  science  will  tiny  select  the  representatives  of  their 
mind  in  senates  and  assemblies.  From  degenerate  and  ignorant  sources  cannot  emanate 
the  lofty  principles  and  excellent  laws  which  win  the  admiration  of  rival  powers,  and  per- 
petuate the  nation.  Hence,  it  is  in  the  deficiency  of  education,  which  should  be  all-pervad- 
ing, that  may  be  found  the  incessant  routine  of  inoperative  laws,  unconstitutional  enact- 
ments, time-wasting  appeals,  and  decisions  reversed.  The  greatest  feature  in  the  art  of 
creating  an  enduring  nation  is  in  the  radical  education  of  its  youth.  Where  and  how  shall 
this  cultivation  of  youth  commence?  It  is  in  the  education  of  women.  The  matrons  of  a 
Btate  form  its  heroes.  Therefore  should  the  cultivation  of  women  embrace  not  only  beauti- 
ful and  graceful  accomplishments,  but  substantial  education,  the  acquirement  of  physiolog- 
ical  instruction,  and  the  care  of  the  physical  development  of  the  form.  The  vigorous  con- 
stitution begets  the  energetic  mind.  To  quote  a  recent  writer  :  "  Specially  should  females 
be  taught  the  responsible  duties  of  maternity,  in  order  that  a  race  of  b  tter-developed  beings 
may  bless  the  world  ;  one  of  fewer  excesses  :  one  of  more  harmoniously  developed  natures  ; 
one  of  more  healthy  progenitive  or  hereditary  influence.  When  women  are  thus  taught,  uo 
fear  need  be  bad  for  the  youth."  Says  Michelet:  *' Woman  in  as  altar,  a  pare  and  holy 
one,  to  which  man,  shattered  by  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  repairs,  day  by  day,  to  renew  his 
faith  and  restore  his  faltering  conscience,  preserved  more  pure  in  her  than  in  him.  WomtUk 
is  a  school,  from  whom,  truly,  generations  receive  their  belief.  Long  before  the  father 
dreams  of  education,  the  mother  has  profoundly  implanted  her  own,  which  can  never  be 
effaced."  In  the  cause  ef  public  instruction,  a  state  cannot  appropriate  its  rands  with  too 
great  liberality.  There  is  more  economy  in  founding  institutions  of  public  instruction  than 
in  building  prisons  and  houses  of  refuge.  Their  growth  decreases  the  never-ending  expend- 
itures on  hospitals,  asylums,  and  almshouses.  Prominent  in  ail  education  should  be  that  of 
the  physical  development.  Especially  is  the  remark  applicable  to  that  of  females.  The  in- 
stitutions devoted  to  their  instruction  are  neglectful  of  the  appliances  to  improve  their  phys- 
ical strength  and  health  Pre-occupied  in  the  rivalry  of  precocious  minds,  they  forget  that 
all  their  success  is  compromised  by  neglect  of  physical  health  and  vigor.  Great  precocity 
in  youth  is  seldom  followed  by  healthful  old  age.  It  is  in  the  well-proportioned  develop- 
ment of  both  body  and  mind  that  the  true  progress  of  the  people  may  be  discerned. 

The  health,  vigor,  aud  beauty  of  the  risiug  race  of  California's  children  might  make  these 
observations  appear  unnecessary.  In  Sau  Francisco,  at  least  ten  thousand  youth,  the  fair- 
est of  Heaven's  creation,  appear  to  prove  the  favorable  auspices  under  which  we  live.  The 
same  ratio  prevails  throughout  the  State.  To  foster,  improve,  and  exalt  these  by  every  care 
in  mental  and  physical  development,  by  every  legislative  enactment  thereto  conducive,  and 
by  any  expenditure  which  can  promote  the  object,  is  a  worthy  labor.  If  in  my  views  I 
have  taken  a  wide  range,  it  is  because  the  interest  of  our  State  has  an  equivalent  magni- 
tude— for  the  conservation  of  our  race  comprises  centuries  iu  its  limits. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  I  have  read  substantially  all  of  your  report  which  refers  to  the  Chi- 
nese question.  I  omitted  a  portion  oVit  that  had  reference  to  drinking 
whisky, aud  to  smoking  tobacco,  aud  to  things  that  were  not  immediately 
pertinent,  but  everything  that  refers  to  the  Chinese  question  will  go  upou 
the  record. — A.  I  am  very  happy  that  that  is  the  course  you  have  taken. 
It  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  say  to  the  committee  that  as  loug  ago  as 
1802  I  took  an  interest  in  the  question.  At  that  time  I  had  a  very  hum- 
ble view  of  the  Chinese;  much  such  a  view  as  that  taken  now  by  the 
factious  who  have  raised  themselves  against  them.  I  am  uot  a  man  who 
is  afraid  to  take  back  au  opinion,  if,  alter  due  consideration,  1  think  it 
should  be  chauged.     I  will  say  that  the  views  I  published  iu  1802,  as 
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against  the  Chinese,  were  lost,  because  the  legislature  acted  against  all 
arguments,  and  the  Chinese  were  then  encouraged  and  invited.  The 
city  gave  to  an  early  Chinaman  who  came  here  a  lot  to  build  a  hospital 
upon.  That  lot  is  still  in  their  possession.  Subsequently  I  found  reasons 
from  my  study  of  them  to  change  my  mind.  If  the  committee  will  per- 
mit the  reading  of  that  portion,  (indicating,)  I  have  there  retracted  what 
I  found  was  cruel  and  wrong  to  them,  and  have  maintained  that  which 
I  found  was  true.  Therefore,  while  I  have  taken  back  a  portion  of  what 
I  have  written  in  this  pamphlet,  I  also  retained  what  I  considered  just. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  time  at  which  the  report  was  written  ought  to 
convince  the  gentleman  that  my  action  in  the  matter  now  is  not,  as  he 
insinuated  the  other  day,  from  mercenary  motives. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  You  have  modified  your  views  on  this  question? — A.  I  have,  in 
many  respects.  I  then  was  under  the  impression  that  that  portion  of 
the  nation  which  was  coming  in  here  was  utterly  degraded,  and  I  had 
the  idea  of  a  population  of  four  hundred  millions  flooding  us  with  a  tidal 
wave  of  two  millions  or  five  or  six  millions  of  people ;  but  I  have  learned 
that  all  these  things  are  impossible,  and  that  there  was  no  danger  to  be 
apprehended.  I  did  not  maintain  in  that  pamphlet  that  all  the  Chinese 
are  angels,  but  I  think  they  bear  a  very  fair  and  just  comparison  with 
those  who  criminate  against  them.  They  do  not  reply  by  recrimination. 
They  behave  in  a  quiet  way  on  a  neutral  defensive  ground  ;  but  if  they 
should  retaliate  in  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  attacked  I 
think  there- would  be  severe  riots  and  trouble :  there  would  be  an  inter- 
national war. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  You  put  forth  the  views  I  have  submitted  here#in  1862  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Nine  years  afterward,  that  is  in  1871,  you  submitted  a  modifica- 
tion of  those  views  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  year  1862  had  you  any  Chinese  tenants? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  property  then  in  the  possession  of  Chinese  % — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  was  not  your  property  threatened  by  the  extension 
of  the  Chinese  quarter,  and  was  it  not  prejudiced  by  its  proximity  to 
them  % — A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  not  at  that  time  what  could  be  called  an 
extension  of  the  Chinese  en  masse. 

Q.  Between  the  years  1862  and  1871,  they  did  extend  en  masse  and 
accumulated  so  that  they  overrun  your  property  and  became  your  ten- 
ants?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  that,  you  think,  did  not  modify  your  views  at  all  ? — A.  I 
was  compelled  to  rent  my  property  to  them.  Their  vicinity  drove  away 
others.    I  find  that  I  gained  perhaps  two  hundred  per  cent,  by  doing  it. 

Q.  In  the  views  submitted  ten  years  subsequent,  did  you  use  this  ex- 
pression : 

Ten  years,  however,  have  not  altered  the  views  taken  in  1862  on  Chinese  immigration 
as  regards  the  physiological  effects  of  the  amalgamation  of  inferior  stocks  with  superior  va- 
rieties of  men,  and  the  decay  of  a  nation  effected  by  the  introduction  of  degenerate  species 
of  men  in  vast  numbers. 

That  was  your  view  in  1871,  and  submitted  in  the  part  that  modified 
your  views  of  1862  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  still  modified  those  views  further  ? — A.  I  have  not  modi- 
fied them  much  further.    You  will  perceive  that  I  speak  there  of  the 
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degeneracy  that  would  come  from  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  races, 
admitting  that  the  amalgamation  upon  the  Caucasian  by  them  would 
be  a  degeneracy  to  the  nation  as  an  entirety,  but  I  do  not  mention  there 
what  I  have  found  since,  that  any  such  amalgamation  which  would  take 
place  would  not  injure  the  white  race  and  would  improve  the  inferior 
race. 

Q.  Have  you  altered  your  views  since  1S71,  as  regards  the  physiolog- 
ical effects  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  Chinese  with  the  Americans? — 
A.  That  is  what  I  have  just  answered.  I  say  that  the  physiological 
effects  would  be  less  serious  than  I  contemplated  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  called  our  people  theu  a  superior  variety  ?  Do  you  still  re- 
gard ours  as  the  superior  variety  or  not  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  spoke  then  of  "  the  decay  of  a  nation  effected  by  the  intro- 
duction of  degenerate  species  of  men  ? "  Do  you  still  consider  the 
Cbinese  a  degenerate  species  of  men  ? — A.  Quite  a  large  portion  of  those 
who  come  here  are  even  degenerate  according  to  the  view  of  their  own 
nation.  They  are  the  rudest  and  poorest  and  most  desperate  of  China- 
men. They  have  been  up  along  the  rivers  of  China  and  are  called  pi- 
rates, and  they  are  often  taken  from  Chinese  piratical  junks.  Such  men 
would  be  a  ruin  at  home  or  here. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  that  is  the  class  we  are  trying  to  exclude  by 
legislation  ?  Have  you  been  so  advised  ? — A.  I  have  been  advised  that 
the  effort  now  is  to  exclude  all. 

Q.  jSTo. — A.  How  are  you  to  select  them  ? 

Q.  I  think  it  has  been  proved  pretty  generally  that  it  is  this  class  who 
are  immigrating  here  ? — A.  Not  at  all ;  by  no  means. 

Q.  If  this  lower  and  inferior  class  of  river-men  were  excluded,  would 
not  that  encourage  the  coming  here  of  a  superior  class  of  Chinese? — A. 
I  do  not  think  so ;  I  think  that  the  progress  of  the  nation  will  encourage 
the  better  classes.  Perhaps  we  will  have  mandarins  here  with  their 
families,  and  that  is  a  class  which  I  think,  if  the  gentleman  were  to  go 
to  China,  he  would  be  very  glad  to  take  letters  to,  aud  receive  their 
hospitality. 

Q.  But  so  far  it  appears  that  none  of  the  mandarins  or  literary  class 
have  emigrated  to  this  country  ? — A.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  a  good  many 
literary  men  have  come. 

Q.  Comparatively  there  are  very  few  of  the  mandarin  class  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  comparatively  few  of  the  mercantile  class  ?— A.  Probably  so. 

Q.  The  great  bulk  of  the  immigration  is  from  the  Cantonese  and  river 
districts'? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  great  bulk  are  not  the  dishonest  ones, 
because,  the  gentleman  will  remember  that  they  cannot  leave  China 
until  they  have  been  investigated  by  our  consul,  and  by  those  who  act 
as  agent  to  contract  with  ./hem. 

Q.  After  the  expression  that  I  quoted  from  your  modified  views  of 
1871,  you  stated: 

On  this  subject  I  have  nothing  to  retract. 

A.  That  is  as  to  the  physiological  effects  of  the  amalgamation  of  the 
inferior  with  the  superior. 

Q.  And  you  still  believe  that  the  decay  of  a  nation  will  be  effected  by 
the  introduction  of  degenerate  species  of  men  in  vast  numbers  ? — A.  By 
degenerate  species  from  the  East  or  West  in  numbers.  If  we  had  a 
colonization  from  Africa  I  think  we  would  suffer  still  more  than  we 
would  from  Asia. 

Q.  You  state  also  in  your  modified  views  : 

Extreme  poverty,  the  most  meager  nourishment,  insufficient  clothing  and  lodgment 
against  the  inclemency  of  climate,  have  co-operated  to  impair  their  growth. 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  continue  within  the  last  ten  years  also.1? — A.  No,  sir; 
you  must  bear  in  mind  that  that  is  the  state  which  has  been  prevailing 
with  them  in  their  own  country  to  their  own  detriment. 

Q.  And  that  has  gone  on  for  some  four  thousand  years'? — A.  1  do  not 
know.  Allow  me  to  say  that  their  coming  here  shows  that  by  superior 
nutrition,  more  labor,  more  comfort,  and  more  space,  they  would  im- 
prove physically  and  mentally,  especially  physically.  Chinamen,  now, 
in  their  every-day  life  get  infinitely  better  nourishment  here  than  they 
did  at  home  on  their  small  pay  there. 

Q.  It  improves  such  of  the  Chinese  as  come  here  ? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  But  do  they  not  come  and  return,  so  that  we  have  before  us  the 
prospect  of  a  continual  improvement  of  them  by  bringing  the  new  ones 
here  and  sending  them  back  improved  ? — A.  Their  going  and  coming  is 
like  the  tide.  It  is  like  the  going  and  coming  of  all  Eastern  people, 
backward  and  forward.  My  lessee  has  been  back  to  China  twice,  and 
returned. 

Q.  Do  you  state  now  as  among  your  views  that — 

This  enervating  agency, 

referring  to  the  influences  I  have  stated, 

more  prevalent  and  more   highly  concentrated    in  Asia  than  in  America,  not  only  degen- 
erates the  body,  but  depraves  the  mind. 

A.  Undoubtedly  ;  put  the  Caucasian  on  rice  and  wrong  hygienic  con- 
ditions, and  you  will  find  he  will  degenerate. 

Q.  That  is  their  hygienic  condition  in  China  up  to  the  present  time  ? — 
A.  Of  a  great  many. 

Q.  You  say : 

Any  one  of  these  causes  of  decay  is  enough  to  destroy  an  individual.  When  they  have 
all  co-operated,  during  generations  of  men,  to  sap  the  vital  vigor  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
natiou,  the  generally  enervated  and  exhausted  aspect  may  be  comprehended. 

That  exists  now  as  formerly  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  also  state  that — 

This  relief  against  the  evil  will  act  in  a  constantly  increasing  force  and  ratio. 

using  one  of  the  expressions  of  your  modified  views. — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  do 
not  think  the  gentleman  should  select  from  that  report  all  the  sentences 
that  suit  his  side,  and  not  contemplate  the  variations  that  must  neces- 
essarily  come  upon  the  statement,  or  facts,  or  opinions. 
Q.  You  stated  in  your  views  that — 

The  use  of  opium,  to  an  abuse,  and  as  a  deleterious  stimulant,  is  becoming  more  and  more 
familiar  to  Americans,  but  the  vice  bears  no  comparison  to  that  of  China. 

A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  During  the  nine  years  between  1862  and  1871,  has  the  use  of  opium 
as  an  abuse  been  continued  ? — A.  All  over  the  United  States,  not  owing 
at  all  to  the  Chinese.  It  still  continues  and  still  increases.  You  have 
your  morphine-eaters  and  opium-smokers  in  increasing  numbers,  and 
when  our  race  go  to  Asia  they  generally  take  to  it  also. 

Q.  You  also  state — 

The  moment  to  cure  the  disease  is  to  strike  it  in  its  infancy. 

What  did  you  mean  by  that  ? — A.  At  that  time  I  meant  the  moment 
to  cure  it  was  to  prevent  the  immigration.  I  was  at  that  time  opposed 
to  Chinese  immigration. 

Q.  You  state — 

With  the  fearful  picture,  then,  of  the  destructive  influence  on  the  system  of  the  abuse  of 
opium  in  China,  why  should  not  a  legal  enactment  restrain  the  sale  of  the  fatal  drug  ? 
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A.  I  asked  the  question  simply  because  I  knew  the  answer,  that  it 
was  impossible,  just  the  same  as  it  is  impossible  to  repress  the  much 
greater  destructive  agent  called  whisky.  It  is  not  the  Chinamen  who 
are  likely  to  injure  our  race;  it  is  the  indiscriminate  use  of  whisky  which 
makes  the  laboring  classes  insubordinate,  unable  and  unwilling  to  do 
their  work,  and  quarrelsome. 

Q.  You  stated,  after  speaking  of  the  health,  beauty  and  vigor  of  the 
rising  race  of  California's  children,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State 

To  foster,  improve,  and  exalt  these,  by  every  care  in  mental  and  physical  development. 

A.  I  did,  and  still  say  so. 

Q.  By  every  legislative  enactment  thereto  conducive  % — A.  I  did  say 
so.     I  believe  in  compulsory  education. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  now  to  protect  the  health,  vigor  and 
beaut}  of  our  rising  children  by  legislation  upon  this  subject  in  reference 
to  Chinese  immigration  i — A.  I  do  not  believe  in  protecting  them  by 
destruction  or  by  wrong  and  violence  to  another  people  who  have  also 
their  children  to  raise  and  civilize. 

Q.  You  have  in  your  modified  view  stated  that — 

In  the  short  space  often  years  time  has  developed  new  conditions  of  things  in  the  relation 
of  the  human  races.  New  views  of  the  correlations  of  the  varieties  of  man  have  been 
evolved. 

Do  you  think  there  has  been  any  material  change  in  the  Asiatic  race 
as  a  race  within  ten  years? — A.  I  did  not  refer  to  that  point.  What  I 
referred  to  was  the  change  in  the  nation  by  which  the  civil  war  was 
carried  through  ;  by  which  slavery  was  abolished  ;  by  which  the  frater- 
nity of  all  nations  was  acknowledged,  and  that  all  people  who  came  to 
this  country  for  useful  purposes  would  be  allowed  freely,  and  that  our 
Constitution  would  be  carried  still  further. 

Q.  You  assume  there  that  by  the  fifteenth  amendment  Chinese  could 
be  naturalized  ?  You  wrote  your  modified  views  in  1871  upon  the  hy- 
pothesis that  they  should  become  citizens  ? — A.  I  was  willing  that  they 
should  be. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  by  law  they  cannot  become  citizens  ? — A.  I 
was  aware  that  by  law  they  could  not ;  but  they  can  buy  property,  and 
if  they  can  buy  property  and  hold  it,  why  not  naturalize  them  1 

Q.  Then  you  are  in  favor  of  their  being  naturalized? — A.  1  am. 

Q.  Would  you  be  willing  to  naturalize  the  river  thieves  and  Cantonese 
pirates  and  boatmen  if— A.  Just  as  much  so  as  thieves  and  scoundrels 
that  come  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  Mind  you,  I  do  not  say  that 
immigrants  from  all  other  countries  are  thieves  and  scoundrels.  I  am 
not  here  to  detract  from  my  race  ;  but  they  do  come,  we  all  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  river  thieves  or  pirates,  or  people  of  that 
class,  who  emigrate  from  any  other  country  to  this  ? — A.  1  presume  they 
do,  but  they  do  not  declare  their  former  occupation  when  they  come 
here. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  like  an  emigration  of  criminals 
from  Europe? — A.  I  do  think  there  are  a  great  many  refugees  for  their 
country's  benefit  who  come  to  this  country.  Speaking  of  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  Chinamen,  I  believe  in  a  modified  naturalization.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  will  be  a  happy  nation  until  that  is  brought  about.  The  tidal 
wave  of  bad  emigration  is  just  as  strong  from  Europe  and  other  coun- 
tries as  from  Asia. 

Q.  You  have  quoted  as  authority  for  your  reflections,  which  first  ones 
I  think  were  exceedingly  wise  and  philosophical,  Brasseur  de  Bour- 
bourg,  Nott  and  Gliddon,  1' Abbe  Hue,  Morel,  Combe,  Michelet,  Davis, 
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Martin,  and  Gutzlaff.  Those  are  text-books  from  which  you  derived 
information  upon  which  you  based  your  then  opinion  ? — A.  Some  of 
them  in  regard  to  diseases  j  Morel  especially  in  regard  to  degenera- 
tions. 

Q.  Have  these  text-books  any  less  value,  or  have  any  important  facts 
changed  since? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Then  they  are  substantially  authorities  still  ?— A.  I  think  they 
are. 

Q.  They  are  elementary  upon  the  question  of  the  amalgamation  of 
races? — A.  I  think  they  are  not  written  in  reference  entirely  to  the 
amalgamation  of  races.  Most  of  them  are  written  on  the  degeneracy 
of  races.  If  we  drink  whisky  to  the  extent  we  do,  if  we  do  not  modify 
our  laws  so  that  that  can  be  repressed  and  the  milder  wines  introduced, 
the  American  race  will  become  as  low  as  the  Chinese,  or  the  low  por- 
tion of  them.  I  have  quoted,  I  think,  somewhat  from  the  literature 
of  China,  which  is  very  copious.  The  Chinese  race  go  to  the  two  ex- 
tremes. You  can  get  the  highest  enlightenment,  according  to  their  sys- 
tem of  religion  and  their  system  of  education,  and  you  can  get  the  most 
degraded.  I  do  not  believe  that  China  has  turned  out  bigger  repro- 
bates than  England,  or  France,  or  Germany,  or  the  United  States. 

Q.  But  more  of  them  ? — A.  Bather  more. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  Was  it  not  notorious  that  Australia  sent  her  convicts  here  by 
the  hundreds  in  early  times? — A.  They  came,  but  1  do  not  think  it  is 
notorious  that  Australia,  by  its  government,  sent  them  here. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Is  it  not  notorious  that  we  hung  them  ? — A.  I  have  heard  a  good 
many  notorieties  of  that  kind.  I  heard  the  notoriety  of  a  gentleman 
who  said  he  would  like  to  stand  on  Telegraph  Hill  and  see  all  the  Chi- 
nese hung  from  the  yard-arms  and  see  the  ships  burned  as  they  came 
in. 

Q.  Who  was  that  gentleman  ? — A.  Yourself,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  kuow  whether  you  are  mistaken  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  have 
heard  by  rumor.  If  the  rumor  is  wrong  I  take  it  all  back  and  beg  your 
pardon. 

Q.  1  did  not  propose  to  stand  on  the  top  of  Telegraph  Hill  to  burn 
steamers,  that  I  kuow  of;  but  then  I  am  not  a  witness. — A.  I  should 
like  to  make  one  remark,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  in  reference  to  the 
charge  that  has  been  made  against  Chinese  immigration  as  destructive 
and  ruinous  to  labor.  If  the  Chinese  by  their  presence  have  enabled 
our  present  products  to  be  developed  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  have 
built  railroads  and  done  work  that  we  could  not  have  done  otherwise, 
I  would  say  that  all  these  great  enterprises  that  have  been  accom- 
plished are  but  trifles  in  comparison  with  the  immense  enterprises  yet 
to  be  undertaken  for  this  city  and  State.  The  Chinese  have  been 
charged  as  poltroons  in  war.  That  is  a  mistake.  If  they  were  here 
they  would  make  admirable  workers  in  sand-works  or  on  fortifications. 
As  sailors,  I  am  informed  by  Captain  Lappidge  that  they  are  excellent; 
that  they  are  like  cats  in  the  rigging.  To  finish  my  view,  we  expect  to 
make  great  waterworks  from  Lake  Tahoe ;  we  expect  to  revolutionize 
the  entire  drainage  and  sewer  system  of  San  Francisco.  All  these  are 
works  that  require  enormous  capital.  They  will  require  the  capital  of 
dozens  of  men  like  Ealston  with  his  bank,  and  if  it  is  not  done  through 
cheap  labor  the  work  cannot  be  accomplished. 
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Q.  Those  are  questions  touching  the  material  interests  of  this  coun- 
try ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  views  in  18G2  and  1871  seem  to  have  considered  the  question 
from  a  much  higher  stand-point  than  money-making. — A.  I  have  not  ex- 
cluded the  money-making  or  commercial  stand-point  by  any  means. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  other  view,  as  you  first  considered  the  question, 
is  much  more  important  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  State  ? — A.  I  think 
that  the  prosperity  of  California  depends  much  more  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  its  shores  than  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  its  shores. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  You  have  traveled  in  Europe  ? — A.  I  have  been  in  Europe. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  the  manufacturing  classes  in  Europe  ? — A. 
Very  small. 

Q.  How  do  they  correspond  with  the  wages  in  China? — A.  I  think 
they  are  higher  than  the  wages  in  China. 

Q.  All  things  being  equal  ? — A.  All  things  being  equal  they  are 
rather  higher  than  in  China,  I  presume.  Iu  Sweden  the  wages  are 
exceedingly  low.  There  are  two  gentlemen  here  who  would  give  opin- 
ions on  that,  and  I  would  propose  that  they  be  called  before  the  hon- 
orable committee  :  Mr.  Timothy  Page  and  Mr.  Calvin  Page.  Mr.  Tim- 
othy Page  is  a  very  large  landholder  iu  San  Joaquin  County,  and  en- 
gaged iu  the  wheat  business.  Calvin  Page  is  a  capitalist  who  has  been 
East  and  returned  recently,  and  he  says  the  labor  pays  only  about  one- 
half  there  that  it  does  here. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  have  been  in  Europe1? — A.  About 
twenty-seven  years. 

Q.  That  is  almost  a  generation.  Do  you  not  know  that  labor  has 
advanced  very  materially  iu  Europe  in  that  time,  and  especially  iu 
England? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  nothing  in  comparison  to  what  it  has  ad- 
vanced iu  California. 

Q.  Which  do  you  think  is  best  in  a  country,  dear  wages  or  cheap 
wages? — A.  Neither.  I  believe  in  labor  which  will  compeusate  the  per- 
son who  employs  the  labor. 

Q.  Enable  the  laborer  to  support  a  family  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  educate  his  children  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
that  one  man  shall  be  paid  enough  to  support  a  family. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  an  American  citizen  or  a  European  of  respect- 
ability could  live  in  California  as  the  Chinese  tenants  are  living  iu  your 
dwellings? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  it  be  desirable  that  they  should  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  they  live  upon  the  same  standard  of  food  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  they  sleep  in  the  same  places  ? — A.  They  can,  but  it  is  not 
agreeable. 

Q.  Can  they,  according  to  civilization,  decency,  and  morality  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  In  our  system  do  not  the  husband  and  wife  have  a  room  by  them- 
selves, except  for  "their  young  children,  while  their  grown  boys  and 
girls  have  separate  rooms  ? — A.  That  is  desirable,  but  they  do  not  al- 
ways get  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  indispensable  to  the  morals  of  the  nation  ? — A.  It  is  desira- 
ble. 

Q.  Where  they  have  been  compelled,  as  in  Scotland,  to  herd  in  small 
huts,  has  it  not  been  so  demoralizing  as  to  call  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  fact?— A.  That  may  be,  but  I  think  the  moral  status  of 
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Scotland  is  equal  to  the  moral  status  of  any  European  country.     Who 
drives  them  into  hovels  ? 

Q.  The  Duke  of  Buccleueh  is  the  Mr.  Hollister  of  Scotland. — A.  I  I 
doubt,  if  you  would  ask  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  that  he  would  acknowl-  Q 
edge  it. 

Q.  It  is  asserted,  I  believe,  that  thirteen  landlords  own  half  of  Scot- 
land.    You  have  heard  that? — A.  I  heard  that. 

Q.  One  of  these  peers  owns  from  ocean  to  ocean?— A.  The  law  of  i 
primogeniture  in  England  and  Scotland  is  the  misery  of  life ;  it  is  entirely  i 
contrary  to  our  laws,  but  it  is  a  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  nobility  J 
in  order  that  great  tracts  shall  be  kept  together. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  that  is  not  destructive  to  morals  and  the  welfare  of 
the  laboring  class.    Would  they  be  very  much  improved  if  it  was  all  | 
broken  up  into  small  pieces  1 — A.  It  strikes  me  if  the  Duke  of  Buc-  j 
cleuch's  estate  was  divided  into  ten  thousand  holdings  and  each  owned  i 
by  families  it  would  be  very  much  improved. 

Q.  There  was  a  gentleman  here  I  think  yesterday  who  owns  75,000  J 
acres  of  land  in  California  ? — A.  Three  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand. 

Q.  If  he  puts  in  hs  capital  and  supplies  all  Ms  laborers,  does  he  not  j 
support  all  those  families  ;  and  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  that  labor,  j 
is  he  not  compelled  to  support  about  twenty  families? — A.  That  is  just 
the  point  we  are  discussing ;  he  hires  Chinese  labor  ;  therefore  I  say  | 
that  the  necessity  of  labor  is  so  great  that  every  ounce  is  worth  its 
weight  in  California ;  you  cannot  have  too  much  of  it,  whether  it  is  cheap 
or  dear.    The  Chinese  do  not  conflict,  in  my  opinion,  with  the  indus- 
tries of  the  other  laboring  classes;  they  are  entirely  different. 

Eev.  Hiram  W.  Beed  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  country? — Answer.  This  I 
is  my  third  visit  to  California.  I  was  here  and  staid  a  short  time  in  ft 
1854,  and  then  in  1864,  and  returned  again  in  1874. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  ?— A.  I  am  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 

Q.  In  what  denomination  ? — A.  Baptist.  I  am  laboring  as  an  evan- 
gelist. 

Q.  Have  you  been  connected  with  the  teaching  of  Christianity  or  other- 
wise among  the  Chinese  ? — A.  My  labors  have  not  been  confined  prin- 
cipally to  the  Chinese. 

Q.  Have  you  in  your  knowledge  or  experience  known  of  the  conver- 
sion of  a  Chinese  woman  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  she  a  resident? — A.  She  lived  in  Sonora,  and  she  is  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  church  there. 

Q.  How  long  has  she  been  a  member  of  that  church  ? — A.  I  think 
about  eight  years. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  met  her  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  recently? — A.  Within  two  months. 

Q.  Is  she  strong  in  the  faith  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  consistent  a  member 
as  I  ever  saw. 

Q.  Do  you  think  she  would  make  a  good  Christian  ? — A.  I  think  she 
is  a  good  Christian. 

Q:  What  success  have  you  met  with  in  reference  to  converting  the 
Chinese  men  ? — A.  As  I  said,  1  have  not  been  principally  devoted  to 
that  work,  but  I  have  had  some  experience  in  connection  with  others. 
I  have  preached  for  the  Chinese. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  State  ? — A.  Particularly  in  Sacramento,  and 
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somewhat  iti  other  places  where  I  have  held  meetings;  that  is  an  ex- 
ceptional thing,  however.    I  have  beard  others  preach  to  them. 

Q.  They  were  anxious  to  become  conversant  with  our  mode  of  worship 
and  religion? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  manifested  such  desire  where  I 
have  been  acquainted  with  them. 

Q.  Do  you  see  anything  very  discouraging  in  the  Christianization  of 
the  Chinese1? — A.  Not  more  so  than  among  any  other  people  who  have 
no  knowledge  of  our  religion  aud  the  Bible ;  not  more  so  than  some 
other  foreigners  that  I  have  met. 

Q.  Do  you  find  them  apt  scholars? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  anxious  to  become  educated  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  they  have 
attended  the  schools  that  have  been  established  and  are  maintained  in 
the  State  in  many  places. 

Q.  Maintained  by  whom  ? — A.  By  Christians  of  various  denomina- 
tions. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  attending  our  public  schools  ? — A.  1  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  cause  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  are  refused  admission  into  our  State 
schools? — A.  I  have  heard  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  every  one  of  them  pays  the  school-tax  ? — A.  I 
have  heard  so. 

Q.  Do  >ou  know  of  any  exception  in  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  ruling  out  any  class  from  receiving  an  education  .; — A.  I 
suppose  all  are  entitled  to  receive  an  education,  but  1  cannot  quote  the 
law  on  the  subject. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  law  to  that  effect,  making  an  exception  of  the 
Chiuese? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  that  you  would  like  to  make  in  regard  to 
points  upon  which  I  have  not  questioned  you? — A.  I  should  like  to  add 
that  I  have  visited  some  of  the  Chinese  Sunday-schools  in  this  city.  J 
did  so  two  years  ago.  I  think  it  was  in  Dr.  Stone's  church,  if  I  recol- 
lect rightly.  I  visited  one  at  different  times  in  the  Baptist  church, 
where  we  have  a  very  flourishing  mission.  I  established  a  school  for 
them  in  the  Calvary  Baptist  church  of  Sacramento  myself.  They  were 
very  anxious  to  learn;  purchased  their  own  books;  defrayed  all  the  ex- 
penses, and  made  great  proficiency  up  to  the  time  I  left  there.  I  am 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
among  the  Chinese,  conducted  by  themselves,  in  Sacramento.  That  is 
a  flourishing  institution.  There  are  a  great  many  Christians  thero. 
Nine  of  them  at  one  time  were  received,  if  I  am  correct  about  the  num- 
ber, into  the  Presbyterian  church  there  as  members  in  full  fellowship, 
having  been  thoroughly  examined  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  Bice,  and 
others  as  to  their  having  become  Christians  in  the  sense  in  which  evan- 
gelical Christians  use  the  word.  There  used  to  be  a  Baptist  church 
there  composed  entirely  of  Chinese  converts.  The  pastor  was  Rev.  Mr. 
Shook,  who  had  been  for  years  a  missionary  in  China.  I  am  told  the 
church  has  been  broken  up  in  consequence  of  the  members  returning  to 
their  own  country.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Simmonds  said,  in  a  sermon  in  my 
church  in  Sacramento  when  I  was  there,  that  as  these  Chinese  converts 
weut  back  to  China  they  all  became  missionaries,  and  that  he  never 
knew  of  one  of  them  converted  in  this  country  who  gave  up  his  pro- 
fession after  returning  to  China.  He  used  that  as  an  argument  in  favor 
of  our  inducing  them  to  become  Christians.  The  lroung  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  in  Sacramento  has  a  school  which  I  have  labored  in  a 
little.  It  is  very  promising,  very  flourishing.  That  is  held  every  even- 
ing in  the  week,  I  think.    Several  churches  there  have  Chinese  Sunday- 
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schools.  One  of  the  young  lads  was  converted,  and  a  gentleman  and 
his  wife,  a  wealthy  gentleman,  whose  name  I  do  not  wish  to  mention, 
took  him  to  their  family.  They  were  not  professors  of  religion  them- 
selves, but  they  said  that  he  was  so  exemplary,  so  dutiful,  so  faithful, 
and  acted  so  according  to  their  views  of  what  a  Christian  should  do,  that 
they  in  a  sense  adopted  him.  He  maintained  his  Christian  character 
until  he  died.  They  thought  so  much  of  him  that  they  kept  his  room 
just  as  he  left  it,  and  visitors  see  it  frequently  just  as  he  left  it.  They 
speak  of  him  as  tenderly  and  as  affectionately  as  they  would  speak  of 
an  own  child  nearly. 

Q.  In  your  experience,  do  not  the  families  who  employ  Chinese  be- 
come very  much  attached  to  them  % — A.  So  far  as  I  know,  I  think  that 
is  generally  the  case  where  they  prove  themselves  worthy  of  confidence. 
There  are  exceptions,  of  course;  but  for  the  most  part  I  think  that  is 
true.  While  I  was  holding  a  meeting  at  Santa  Cruz,  about  two  years 
ago,  one  of  the  young  converts  of  this  place  went  down  with  Eev.  Mr. 
Francis,  who  had  charge  of  the  Baptist  mission  here,  and  preached  in 
the  church  where  I  was  holding  a  meeting  one  Sunday  night.  He  also 
preached  in  the  Con'gregatioual  church  there.  1  could  not  understand 
his  language,  but  evidently  there  was  a  very  excellent  impression  made 
upon  the  Chinese  hearers.  I  have  become  acquainted  with  him  since, 
and  learn  that  he  is  a  very  faithful  and  successful  preacher.  The  last 
I  heard  of  him  he  was  preaching  in  Los  Angeles.  I  know  that  the  China- 
men whom  we  have  employed  simply  as  laundrymen,  the  only  business 
we  have  had  with  them  directly  in  any  kind  of  labor,  have  been  very 
anxious  for  us  to  teach  them  to  read  the  Bible.  Weekly  it  has  been  my 
wife's  custom,  when  these  men  have  come  for  the  clothes  or  return  with 
the  washing,  to  give  them  a  chance  to  read,  at  their  request.  They  all 
appear  to  be  very  desirous  of  learning. 

Q.  Do  they,  within  your  knowledge,  employ  private  tutors  in  the 
State  % — A.  1  have  known  a  good  many  Chinese  to  do  that. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  I  am  an  evangelist,  a  minister  of 
the  gospel. 

Q.  Of  what  persuasion  ? — A.  Baptist. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  this  country  % — A.  This  is  the  third 
time  I  have  been  in  the  State.  I  was  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
a  short  time  in  1854,  and  in  1864  I  spent  some  time  here. 

Q.  You  have  been  discussing  the  question  of  the  desirability  or  non- 
desirability  of  Chinese  immigration  from  the  stand-point  of  evangel- 
ism •? — A.  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  question  of  their  immigration. 
I  only  gave  my  observation  and  experience. 

Q.  As  to  those  who  are  here  '1 — A.  Yes  ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  You  think  there  has  been  one  converted  ? — A.  I  spoke  of  one  that 
I  am  acquainted  with  who  is  a  worthy  member  of  the  Baptist  church  in 
Sonora,  for  which  church  I  held  a  meeting  last  year. 

Q.  What  was  her  condition  in  society  at  the  time  of  her  conversion  ! — 
A.  I  was  not  here  then,  as  it  was  some  eight  years  ago,  but  I  have  heard 
that  she  was  kept  as  a  mistress,  a  prostitute,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Was  this  the  result  of  your  exertion  ? — A.  O,  no.  Mark,  I  have 
been  in  the  State  this  time  only  between  two  and  three  years. 

Q.  Is  this  Chinese  prostitute  the  only  instance  of  conversion  you  know 
of  in  your  church  ? — A.  It  is  the  only  conversion  of  a  Chinese  woman 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  except  that  I  have  heard  that  there  are  others 
in  Mr.  Gibson's  mission  and  elsewhere. 
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Q.  Have  you  heard  how  many  there  are  of  this  character  of  females 
in  this  State  ? — A.  I  may  have  heard,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Say  four  thousand  ? — A.  I  have  no  idea. 

Q.  Assuming  that  there  are  four  thousand  Chinese  prostitutes  com- 
ing to  this  country  and  plying  their  vocation  here  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  one  of  them  has  been  converted,  or  we  will  assume  that  three 
or  four  more  of  them  have  been  converted,  then  what  is  your  estimate 
as  to  the  desirability  of  encouraging  this  class  of  immigration  ? — A.  I 
think  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  any  such  business  is  carried  on  as 
importing  prostitutes. 

Q.  As  to  the  desirability  of  this  class  of  immigration,  in  view  of  these 
facts,  what  have  you  to  say  ? — A.  I  condemn  in  loto  the  idea  and  prac- 
tice of  importing  prostitutes  from  any  country. 

Q.  Then  you  would  disfavor  clearly  the  importation  of  Chinese  of 
this  class  to  this  country,  notwithstanding  some  of  them  have  been  con- 
verted ? — A.  For  that  business,  most  assuredly.  There  is  no  righteous- 
ness in  importing  anybody  for  that  business. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  and  is  likely  to  be  the  moral 
effect  upon  our  country  of  the  introduction  of  that  Class  of  people  ? — A. 
I  think  it  is  bad. 

Q.  Bad,  and  very  bad  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  decidedly  bad. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  will  likely  be  the  result  to  the  morals  and 
future  of  our  people  by  the  introduction  here  of  the  ordinary  heathen 
Chinese,  good  or  bad  ? — A.  That  depends  upon  how  they  are  treated. 
If  they  were  received  by  Christians  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  kindness,  and 
presented  with  the  offer  of  the  Bible  and  salvation  as  we  do  to  other  im- 
penitent people,  and  that  work  were  faithfully  prosecuted,  I  believe  they 
would  be  converted  as  much  as  anybody  else.  "  The  gospel  is  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth j  to  the  Jew  first,  and 
also  to  the  Greek."  # 

Q.  Suppose  that,  unfortunately,  this  community  of  ours  is  not  composed 
of  a  majority  of  Christians,  and  that  they  do  not  receive  the  Pagan  with 
kindness,  and  do  not  extend  the  Bible  and  Christian  salvation  to  them, 
taking  things  just  as  they  are,  humanity  just  as  it  is,  and  Californians 
just  as  they  seem  to  be,  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  result  of  Chinese 
immigration  upon  the  morals  and  future  welfare  of  this  country? — A.  1 
think  in  the  main  the  influence  has  not  been  favorable,  because  they  have 
been  too  seriously  neglected  by  Christians.  I  think  the  fault  is  with 
Christians. 

Q.  In  your  Christian  judgment  has  it  not  been  a  very  bad  thing  for 
this  State  and  to  the  morals  of  the  State,  so  far!— A.  I  do  not  know. 
Taking  the  whole  population,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  general  character  of  the  Chinese  who  are  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.  Do  you  know  that  large  numbers  of  them  are 
gamblers  and  opium-eaters? — A.  I  have  heard  so. 

Q.  And  tan-players  !— A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  tan-playing. 

Q.  And  prostitutes?  And  have  you  heard  from  the  testimony  of  phy- 
sicians that  they  give  diseases  to  our  boys  ? — A.  I  have  seen  it  in  the 
papers. 

Q.  And  that  they  invite  them,  by  window-tapping,  to  their  dens  ?— A. 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  And  give  them  bad  diseases  ?  Have  you  heard  those  things  ?— A. 
1  have  heard  it. 

Q.  Then,  assuming  that  to  be  true,  is  it  not  demoralizing  to  our  peo- 
ple ?— A.  I  believe  so  far  as  it  goes  it  is  bad.    That  business  is  bad  all 
round ;  but  there  is  a  remedy  for  it. 
56  c  I 
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Q.  The  influence  on  the  rising  generation  is  bad  H— A.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  it  is  bad  on  everybody. 

Q.  You  would  not  advise  or  consent  to  the  immigration  of  Chinese  to 
this  country  if  it  was  solely  a  question  of  material  progress  ? — A.  Leav- 
ing out  that  moral  aspect  of  it,  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  them. 

Q.  Do  you  not  consider  the  moral  as  the  higher  and  principal  ground 
for  you  to  consider  this  question  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  not  allowing  yourself  to  be  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
some  people  make  money  out  of  them  ? — A.  O,  no. 

Q.  Now,  you  are  considering  it  as  governed  by  the  moral  and  religious  J 
views  ? — A.  Purely. 

Q.  From  your  observation  of  them,  from  what  you  have  seen  and 
know,  would  you  favor  their  coming  here  in  unrestricted  numbers  1 — A. 
If  you  mean  by  that  that  millions  of  them  might  come,  and  if  millions  of 
them  were  disposed  to  come  if  they  were  allowed,  I  would  not  favor  it. 

Q.  We  will  say  hundreds  of  thousands.  Would  you  favor  that? — A. 
My  impression  is,  there  are  to-day  no  more  Chinese  on  this  coast  than 
might  be  here  safely  and  profitably  to  the  country  at  large 

Q.  Safely  to  the  morals  of  the  country  I 
their  duty. 

Q.  But  if  Christians  will  not  do  their  duty  ?— A.  Then  they  are  to 
blame. 

Q.  If  Satan  prevails,  how  will  it  be  f — A.  Then  I  do  not  think  we  can 
control  them  rightly. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  Satan  is  pretty  hard  to  manage  ? — A.  I  do ;  very 
hard. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  he  is  harder  to  manage  with  200,000  Chinese 
than  with  the  same  number  of  boys  and  girls  brought  up  under  Chris 
tian  influences  « — A.  Very  likely  j  but  there  is  another  view  that  influ- 
ences Christians  generally,  I  suppose.  It  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to 
give  the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  and,  as  they  are  here  providentially, 
I  think  we  ought  to  meet  them  with  the  gospel,  and  do  the  best  we  can 
for  them. 

Q.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  of  course.  Some  think  it  is  better 
to  meet  them  with  the  gospel,  and  some  think  it  is  better  to  meet  them 
with  a  paving-stone.  You  think  the  gospel  is  the  better  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  decidedly. 

Q.  Have  you  an  acquaintance  in  the  country,  in  farming  communi- 
ties f — A.  I  pass  through  the  country  sometimes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  a  rural  or  a  country  pastorate  in  this  State  I — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  Chinese  live  and  what  they  live  on  f — A.  I 
have  seen  them  eating  frequently. 

Q.  WThat  do  they  eat  1— A.  Pork,  beef,  vegetables,  rice,  and  bread. 

Q.  Do  you  know  at  what  price  they  can  live  per  day1? — A.  I  do 
not. 

Q.  You  have  never  made  any  calculation  nor  had  your  mind  directed 
to  tbat  ? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  in  what  way  they  live  in  tenements — how  they 
sleep  !— A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  never  been  in  their  sleeping-apartments. 

Q.  If  you  were  informed  that  they  could  live  ou  rice,  desiccated 
vegetables,  and  dried  fish,  at  ten  cents  a  day,  and  could  work  as  skillful 
aud  practical  laborers  brought  up  in  our  way  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, accustomed  to  the  use  of  meat  and  vegetables,  and  if  two  or  three 
hundred  would  sleep  in  a  room  like  this  while  your  family  and  mine 
would  have  to  have  a  separate  room  for  man  and  wife,  and  a  separate 
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room  for  the  boys  and  girls  arriving  at  the  age  of  puberty ,  do  you  think, 
under  the  conditions  I  have  Damed  for  the  Chinese,  and  the  conditions 
you  know  to  exist  for  the  American  laborer  or  poor  man,  the  American 
can  compete  with  them  in  any  branch  of  business  in  which  both  are 
equally  skilled  ? — A.  The  expense  of  living,  I  suppose,  varies.  Chinese 
can  live  on  smaller  wages  than  our  people  do  live. 

Q.  Or  can  live  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  knew  a  student  once,  in  college, 
who  lived  on  18  cents  a  week. 

Q.  That  would  not  buy  mush  and  milk? — A.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
difference  between  how  we  live  and  how  we  might  live. 

Henry  Hart  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  You  are  a  resident  of  San  Francisco  ? — Answer.  I  am. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  this  city  ? — A.  Going  on 
two  years. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  resident  of  China  ? — A.  Temporarily. 

Q.  In  what  business  were  you  engaged  in  China? — A.  1  was  general 
agent  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company. 

Q.  Did  you  come  in  contact  with  the  Chinese  there  in  that  capacity  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  observation  in  dealing  with  Chinese  in  refer- 
ence to  their  honesty  and  integrity  in  China  ? — A.  So  far  as  I  kuow, 
they  are  straightforward  in  their  dealings,  as  honest  as  anybody  else, 
as  prompt  as  anybody  else. 

Q.  How  were  you  treated  in  China  by  the  natives  ? — A.  I  was  treated 
very  well. 

Q.  Did  you  travel  there  to  any  extent? — A.  Not  much  away  from 
the  coast.     I  traveled  along  the  coast. 

Q.  Was  any  indignity  ever  offered  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  none  what- 
ever. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  manner  in  which  the  Chinese  come  hero 
through  the  American  consulate  in  China  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  explain  to  the  commission  the  mode  in  which  these  immi- 
grants are  shipped  from  China  here  ;  what  has  to  be  done,  and  how  it 
is  done. — A.  In  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  collected 
together  ? 

Q.  No,  sir;  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  they  get  their  pas- 
sage-tickets and  are  examined,  if  they  are  examined,  before  being  allowed 
to  leave.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  United  States  consul  in  the  mat- 
ter?—A.  The  law  requires  the  United  States  consul  to  see  that  there 
shall  be  no  departures  from  a  foreign  country  to  the  United  States  of 
those  persons  likely  to  become  paupers.  At  the  port  of  Hong-Kong, 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  port  from  which  we  get  any  China- 
men, the  American  consul,  assisted  by  the  colonial  surgeon,  the 
ship  surgeon,  and,  I  think,  the  third  surgeon,  examines  all  the  pas- 
sengers, of  course  before  their  departure,  aud,  so  far  as  I  know, 
verv  thoroughly,  to  see  that  they  are  healthy  and  able  to  perform 
work  and  sustain  themselves  when  they  arrive  here,  for  which  the  com- 
pany, if  I  remember  rightly,  pay  fifty  cents.  A  dollar  has  been  claimed, 
but  1  think  they  pay  only  fifty  cents  now.  At  auy  rate  the  American 
consul  at  that  port  insisted,  while  I  was  there,  on  collecting  that  amount 
and  I  used  to  pay  it  to  him.  I  do  not  kuow  that  it  would  make  any 
difference  about  making  the  statement,  but  I  never  thought  there  was 
any  law  to  authorize  it.    At  any  rate  he  used  to  collect  it, 

Q.  One  dollar  ?— A.  We  have  paid  as  high  as  a  dollar.  I  have  paid 
fifty  cents  and  I  have  paid  a  dollar. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  that  for  ?— A.  For  the  cost  of  examination. 

Q.  Of  each  Chinaman  ? — A.  Of  each  Chinaman.  1  remonstrated  with 
the  consul,  I  remember,  on  one  occasion,  in  the  presence  of  Captain 
Cobb,  on  board  of  his  ship,  the  Great  Republic,  due  here  to-night.  On 
that  occasion  he  threw  out  some  Chinamen  and  said  he  would  not  al- 
low them  to  pass,  after  the  colonial  surgeon  and  the  ship  surgeon  had 
said  they  were  fit  subjects  to  come  j  that  is  to  say,  that  they  were  able- 
bodied  men  and  perfectly  healthy.  He  threw  out  some  men,  sa^  ing  one 
of  them  had  sore  eyes,  and  another  one,  I  think,  had  a  crooked  finger. 
The  consul  seemed  to  be  very  particular  on  that  occasion.  It  was  soon 
after  I  first  arrived  in  Hong-Kong.  Mr.  Bailey,  the  consul  at  that  time, 
was  in  the  city,  and  the  deputy  or  vice-consul  was  on  board.  I  re- 
monstrated with  him  and  told  him  that  I  thought  my  judgment  of 
men  was  as  good  as  his  j  that  they  were  perfectly  healthy,  &c.  At 
any  rate  he  would  not  allow  them  to  go,  and  I  think  they  were 
thrown  out.  Subsequently  they  were  allowed  to  pass.  I  was  told  those 
men  had  paid  the  necessary  fee  to  the  consul  in  order  to  obtain  the  cer- 
tificate. I  remember  on  one  occasion  some  women  were  carried  into 
court,  and  they  testified  that  they  had  paid  the  consul  the  sum  that  was 
necessary  to  obtain  a  certificate.  I  will  also  state  here  that  no  woman 
can  leave  China  until  she  has  obtained  a  certificate  from  the  American 
consul  to  the  effect  that  she  is  coming  here  as  a  member  of  some  re- 
spectable or  honest  Chinaman's  family,  and  the  consul  has  to  become  satis- 
fied that  they  are  not  coming  here  for  purposes  of  prostitution.  Whether 
they  issue  that  certificate  believing  that  it  is  proper  for  them  to  issue  it, 
or  whether  they  issue  it  knowing  that  it  is  all  a  farce,  I  cannot  say  j  but 
I  assert  most  positively  that  no  woman  can  depart  from  China  without 
the  consent  of  the  American  consul.  During  all  my  service  out  there  I 
know  that  such  was  the  case.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  when  the 
Japan  left  there  with  142  women.  I  presume  all  persons  here  re- 
member the  circumstances,  for  we  refused  to  allow  them  to  land.  Each 
one  of  those  women  had  a  certificate  from  the  American  consul,  Mr. 
Bailey,  and  I  have  known  them  to  be  refused  certificates  frequently.  In 
fact,  I  never  knew  a  ship  to  leave  without  there  being  applications  made 
from  women,  and  some  of  them  were  refused.  That  is  about  all  I 
know  upon  that  subject. 

Q.  Can  any  woman  come  to  this  country  now,  under  the  law,  without 
first  procuring  a  certificate  that  she  is  not  a  prostitute  ?— A.  I  cannot 
say  anything  about  the  manner  in  which  the  business  is  conducted  now. 
The  law  may  have  been  changed  since  I  left,  or  the  practice  of  the  con- 
sulate may  have  been  changed  j  but  during  my  service  such  was  the 
law,  and  it  was  enforced. 

Q.  Where  was  this  examination  made ;  on  shipboard,  or  in  the  office 
of  the  consul  ? — A.  The  examination  of  the  men  took  place  on  board  the 
ship.  Our  rule  was  to  take  the  Chinamen  on  board.  The  ships 
always  departed  from  Hong-Kong  at  the  hour  of  three  o'clock  in  the 
day.  We  usually  took  the  Chinamen  on  board  the  night  before  the  day 
of  departure  of  the  ship,  taking  good  care,  of  course,  that  no  other  per- 
sons than  those  who  wanted  to  take  passage  should  be  allowed  on  board. 
About  12  o'clock  in  the  day  all  were  mustered  on  the  lower  deck.  I 
was  on  board  probably  as  many  as  a  dozen  times  during  my  residence 
out  there,  and  so  far  as  I  could  see  they  submitted  themselves  to  a  very 
strict  examination. 

Q.  The  examination  was  made  on  board  the  ship  ?— A.  On  board  the 
ship. 
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Q.  Was  it  made  by  the  consul  personally,  or  by  some  one  deputed  by 
him  ? — A.  I  have  seen  the  consul  on  board,  but  the  vice-consul  also  was 
there.     I  think  the  vice-consul  was  supposed  to  attend  to  the  duty. 

Q.  Was  the  examination  made  by  simply  looking  at  the  Chinaman  and 
asking  him  questions,  or  do  they  receive  testimony  from  other  persona 
in  regard  to  his  or  her  character  ? — A.  The  examination  that  I  refer  to  is 
in  regard  to  their  condition  bodily. 

Q.  Their  physical  condition  i — A.  Their  physical  condition. 

Q.  That  is  done  by  personal  inspection? — A.  By  personal  inspection. 

Q.  And  asking  questions? — A.  Yes,  sir,  if  there  was  any  doubt. 

Q.  Was  any  Chinaman  allowed  to  come  who  was  apparently  diseased 
in  any  way? — A.  No,  sir,  not  if  they  knew  it.  The  ship  surgeon  would 
have  thrown  him  out  if  the  colonial  surgeon  or  consul  had  overlooked 
him,  because  of  the  preservation  of  health  on  board  the  ship. 

Q.  Then  no  invalid  Chinaman  was  allowed  to  come  ? — A.  Not  if  they 
could  prevent  it.  He  was  not  likely  to  be  able  to  pass  such  an  exami- 
nation as  they  all  had  to  undergo. 

Q.  He  was  not  allowed  to  come  if  it  appeared  by  looking  at  him  in  any 
respect  that  he  was  an  invalid  from  any  cause  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  ship  surgeon  also  make  an  examination? — A.  Always. 

Q.  Is  that  made  at  the  same  time  with  the  examination  made  by  the 
consul  ?  Did  they  both  examine  at  the  same  time,  or  was  it  a  separate 
examination  ? — A.  To  explain  to  you,  so  that  you  may  better  understand 
it,  I  will  state  that  the  men  would  pass,  the  ship  surgeon  would  look  at 
them,  and  then  they  would  pass  on  to  the  colonial  surgeon,  and  from 
the  colonial  surgeon  to  the  consul,  who  was  also  present. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  " colonial  surgeon"  the  surgeon  of  the  port? — 
A.  The  port  surgeon ;  that  is,  the  harbor-master  surgeon. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  He  is  an  English  official  ? — A.  An  English  official.  I  may  add, 
that  the  harbor-master  was  also  present,  probably  more  to  look  after  the 
condition  of  the  ship  at  the  time  of  her  departure,  to  show  that  she  was 
properly  provisioned  and  that  the  Chinamen  had  the  allotted  space  re- 
quired by  their  own  laws,  as  well  probably  as  by  our  laws. 

Q.  What  experience  did  your  company  have  with  Chinese  as  sailors, 
favorable  or  unfavorable  ? — A.  I  have  never  heard  any  complaint  as  far 
as  I  know.     1  think  they  were  good  sailors. 

Q.  How  did  your  captains  speak  of  theai  as  sailors  ? — A.  They  would 
have  less  trouble  with  them  than  with  European  sailors.  They  are  not  the 
equal  of  European  sailors,  in  my  judgment,  but  I  think  they  are  prefer- 
able, certainly,  for  that  trade. 

Q.  You  have  resided  in  Yokohama  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  a  little  experience  there  with  a  cargo  of  Chinese 
wrecked  or  in  distress  ?  I  have  some  faint  recollection  of  your  connec- 
tion there  with  that  affair. — A.  I  have  shipped  them  around  there.  I 
remember  on  one  occasion  we  had  about  seven  hundred  on  board,  and 
we  lost  the  ship.  We  put  an  extra  ship  there  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
necting with  the  ship,  but  the  ship  failed  to  reach  there.  She  came  iu 
probably  five  weeks  overdue,  and  I  had  them  there  in  harbor  about 
five  weeks. 

Q.  Were  they  coming  this  way  ? — A.  They  were  bound  this  way. 

Q.  How  did  they  behave  under  those  circumstances  ! — A.  They  be- 
haved very  well.  I  remember  the  authorities  of  Yokohama  objected  to 
their  coming  on  shore,  and  I  had  to  provide  for  keeping  them  afloat.  It 
was  rather  expensive  to  keep  them  aboard,  so  I  hired  a  hulk  and  kept 
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them  there,  I  believe,  about  seven  weeks.  There  were  seven  hundred 
of  them. 

Q.  Were  there  any  riots  among  those  seven  hundred  who  were  penned 
up  there  for  seven  weeks  ? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  They  were  well-behaved  men,  all  of  them,  and  seemed  to  take  the 
circumstances  as  they  found  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  transact  business  with  Chinese  in  China  ?  How  do 
they  get  passage  and  ship  their  goods  f — A.  It  may  not  generally  be 
known,  but  1  do  not  suppose  3  per  cent,  of  the  Chinamen  who  come  to 
this  country  secure  their  own  passage-tickets.  That  is  done  by  mer- 
chants. 

Q.  Advancing  money  % — A.  Yes,  sir.  For  instance,  a  man  will  come 
down  and  say  to-day  that  he  wants  ten  tickets  for  such  a  ship.  You  give 
him  ten  tickets.  You  never  know  anything  about  who  the  passengers 
are  or  anything  about  them. 

Q.  About  what  class  of  Chinese  emigrate  to  this  country  from  China1? — 
A.  It  would  be  very  hard  for  me  to  say,  so  that  you  would  understand. 
There  are  a  great  many  grades  of  society  in  China,  probably  more  than  in 
any  other  country  that  I  know  of.  I  hardly  know,  but  I  think  that  by 
no  means  the  lowest  class  come  here.  I  know  there  is  a  class  far  below 
those  who  generally  come  here,  what  is  termed  the  cooly  class  in  China. 
I  do  not  think  any  of  them  ever  come  here.  I  have  never  seen  any  here, 
nor  knew  of  their  coming.  When  the  cooly-trade  was  in  operation  from 
Macao — I  presume  you  know  a  great  deal  more  about  it  than  I  do — 
there  was  a  class  of  Chinamen  went  to  the  Brazils  and  Cuba  and  Peru, 
far  below  and  inferior  to  those  who  come  here.  When  I  was  in  China  the 
cooly-trade  was  stopped.  You  are  aware  that  the  only  outlet  to  China- 
men now  is  to  this  country.  No  Chinaman  can  now  leave  China  for  any 
other  country,  unless  a  few  may  go  to  Australia.  Those  who  go  to  Aus- 
tralia, I  think,  are  about  the  same  class  as  those  who  come  here.  As  I 
stated  before,  the  class  of  Chinamen  sent  to  Brazil  and  to  Peru  are  in- 
ferior to  those  who  come  here.  I  have  tried  to  see  if  I  could  notice  that 
class  of  coolies  immigrating  to  this  country,  and  I  have  never  seen  any 
of  them.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  90  per  cent,  of  those  who  come 
here  are  far  from  being  of  the  upper  classes.  Again,  I  will  say  to  you 
that  during  all  my  residence  in  China  and  my  connection  with  the  Chi- 
nese, and  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  steamship  experience,  I  have  never 
known  them  to  travel  in  cabin.  The  only  instance  I  have  ever  known 
of  Chinese  traveling  in  cabin  has  been  in  the  case  of  students.  We 
used  to  send  over  students,  and  the  government  always  required  that 
they  should  be  sent  first-class.  The  merchants  here,  no  matter  whether 
well  off  or  poor,  always  go  in  the  steerage.  There  are  a  great  many  of 
the  better  class  of  Chinamen  in  the  steerage  that  we  never  know  any- 
thing of  at  all.  I  think  that  they  behave  themselves  all  about  alike.  I 
have  been  shipmate  with  them  and  never  saw  any  difficulty.  I  have 
been  shipmate  in  my  youth  in  European  steerage,  and  I  will  say  I  would 
rather  be  shipmate  with  a  cargo  of  Chinamen,  such  as  the  class  who 
come  here,  than  with  a  cargo  of  European  steerage.  I  think  they  are 
equally  cleanly.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  more  so.  They  are  very 
orderly  people  so  far  as  I  know.  I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  China- 
men here.  I  never  was  in  Chinatown  here  unless  I  passed  through  on 
the  street-cars.  I  never  hired  them  here,  and  have  no  experience  with 
them  at  all.  I  was  remarking  to  a  gentleman  the  other  day,  from  my 
experience  and  the  experience  of  other  agents  in  China,  what  I  think  is 
rather  remarkable.  The  Pacific  Mail  Company  has  been  doing  business 
now  since  1867,  in  China.    Whatever  I  may  say  is  in  reference  to  busi- 
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ness  up  to  the  time  that  I  left.  I  do  not  kuow  anything  of  course  that 
has  happened  there  since  I  left.  Our  business  was  an  exclusively  credit 
business  with  the  Chinese;  that  is  to  say,  we  did  nothing  for  tbtMu  tor 
cash.  If  we  delivered  to  a  Chinaman  freight  we  countersigned  his  bill  of 
lading  and  gave  him  his  order  for  the  freight,  and  when  we  wanted  the 
money  we  sent  for  it.  If  a  Chinaman  came  down  and  wanted  a  hundred 
tickets  to  ship  tomorrow,  we  gave  him  a  hundred  tickets,  and  when  we 
wanted  the  money  we  sent  for  it.  We  had  only  two  uses  for  money,  one 
to  remit  home  and  the  other  to  pay  our  own  bills.  There  are  plenty  of 
banks  there,  and  we  could  have  the  money  whenever  we  wanted  it.  You 
can  understand  something  of  the  extent  of  the  operations  of  the  com- 
pany when  I  tell  you  that  six  mouths  in  the  year  the  average  number 
of  passengers  was  a  thousand. 

Q.  Each  ship  ? — A.  Each  ship.  I  have  known  1,400  to  come.  Take 
a  thousand,  that  is  $45,000  a  ship.  The  other  cargo  of  the  ship  is 
sometimes  as  much  as  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  That  money  we  al- 
ways had  due  us.  Sometimes  we  would  wait  a  month  for  it.  Gen- 
erally the  courtesy  extended  to  merchants  is  a  month,  and  sometimes  if 
you  do  not  need  the  money  you  wait  two  months.  If  you  had  the  Pa- 
cific Mail  Company's  books  here  to-day  to  examine  them,  I  do  not  think 
you  would  find  that  they  ever  lost  a  farthing  by  a  Chinaman.  There  has 
never  been  one  farthing  carried  to  profit  and  loss,  to  my  knowledge.  I 
think  that  is  perfectly  remarkable  when  you  consider  that  our  business 
during  the  whole  period  from  1867  up  to  a  year  ago  (and  I  presume  that 
the  same  state  of  affairs  exists  now)  was  exclusively  on  credit,  and  we 
never  lost  a  cent. 

Q.  Your  business  would  aggregate  a  good  many  millions  ? — A.  I  gave 
you  some  figures  so  that  you  could  form  some  idea  of  the  business.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  inwradaswellas  outward  carrying.  That  is  about  all 
I  kuow  about  the  Chinamen.  I  never  ate  with  them  and  never  drank 
with  them,  and  know  nothing  about  them,  (producing  a  paper.)  I  have 
heard  much  said  about  Chinamen  having  no  regard  for  truthfulness  or 
honesty.  I  remember  that  on  one  occasion  one  of  our  agents  was  leav- 
ing Hong-Kong.  They  regarded  him  as  a  very  high-minded  and  honor- 
able gentleman,  and  thought  proper  to  present  him  with  an  address. 
That  is  a  translation  of  the  address  they  presented  him  with.  I  thought 
I  would  bring  this  copy  down  and  let  you  see  it  and  look  at  it.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  would  throw  any  light  particularly  on  this  subject. 

By  Mr.  Pixxey  : 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  integrity  and  honest  dealing  of  the  Chinese, 
you  speak  of  the  merchant  class  ?— A.  That  is  the  only  class  I  know  any- 
thing of. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  anything  of  the  common  class  of  immigrants 
to  this  port  ?— A.  Very  little,  indeed,  Y'ou  know  more  about  it  thau  I 
do. 

Q.  They  are  from  Canton  ;  river-men,  boatmen  ?— A.  No  j  I  do  not 
think  they  are.  I  think  that  the  major  portion,  a  large  percentage  of 
them,  are  from  the  interior  of  the  country.  They  are  from  the  farming 
districts.    There  are  some  artisans,  of  course. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  find  any  difficulty  on  your  steamers  with  stowaways  ? 
—A.  Not  any  difficulty,  but  we  have  found  them. 

Q.  A  great  many  of  them  ?— A.  Y'es ;  we  have  found  them.  I  thmk 
the  Chinamen  were  not  to  blame  for  that. 

Q.  If  the  habit  was  to  stow  themselves  away,  then  a  class  of  people 
could  come  who  would  avoid  the  consular  certificate ! — A.  Yes ;  but 
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that  never  was  carried  on  to  any  great  extent.  It  was  found  out  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  that  some  of  the  officers  of  the  ship  stowed  them, 
away  at  times.  Of  course  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  only  a  limited 
number  of  passengers  are  allowed ;  that  is,  the  law  prescribes  a  cer- 
tain number  for  a  given  space.  Take  the  months  of  February,  March, 
and  April,  when  we  have  had  only  one  ship  a  month,  and  even  when  we 
have  had  two  ships  a  month,  we  were  unable  to  bring  the  number  of 
passengers  wanting  to  come.  It  is  singular,  but  I  have  known  China- 
men to  pay  a  great  deal  more  to  stow  away  than  the  passage  would 
cost. 

Q.  Pay  to  whom  ;  to  the  officers  of  the  ship  ? — A.  Yes ;  they  must 
have  paid  it  to  the  officers  of  the  ship. 

Q.  And  those  officers  knew  they  were  violating  the  law,  of  course  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  of  course  they  must  have  known  they  were  violating  the 
law  and  the  rules  of  the  company. 

Q.  And  they  were  rendering  the  ship  liable  under  the  law  1 — A.  We 
have  had  serious  difficulties  here  with  the  State  and  city  authorities  on 
many  occasions. 

Q,  You  say  that  the  consul  there  exacts  a  dollar  as  a  fee  ? — A.  They 
have  exacted  a  dollar. 

Q.  So  that  for  a  ship  bringing  away  a  thousand  passengers  the  consul 
would  exact  a  thousand  dollars? — A.  When  I  first  went  to  China  Mr. 
Edwards  Pierrepont  was  solicitor  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company.  I 
looked  into  the  law,  and  from  my  own  interpretation  of  it  I  thought 
that  the  consul  had  no  justification  for  the  amount  claimed  by  him.  In 
fact  there  had  been  other  consuls  there,  predecessors  of  Mr.  Bailey,  who 
had  permitted  ships  to  depart  without  exacting  this  fee.  From  my  in- 
terpretation of  the  law  he  was  only  entitled  to  charge  the  sum  of  two 
dollars  for  the  certificate.  I  argued  the  point  with  Mr.  Bailey.  Of 
course  I  give  him  credit  for  being  conscientious  about  it,  but  he  in- 
sisted upon  this  fee.  I  refused  to  pay  it  on  one  occasion,  and  he  sent 
me  a  message  that  if  I  did  not  pay  it  he  would  not  allow  the  ship  to 
depart.  At  that  time  there  was  no  admiral  out  there.  Captain  Cal- 
houn was  the  naval  officer  of  the  port.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
not  pay  it.  I  met  Captain  Calhoun  and  stated  my  case  to  him.  I 
showed  him  the  law.  He  told  me  he  thought  I  was  right.  I  then  told 
him  what  the  consul  said,  that  he  would  not  allow  the  ship  to  depart ; 
and  I  said,  "  There  is  no  way  in  the  world  that  he  can  prevent  this  ship 
from  going  to  sea  unless  you  stop  her.  You  are  in  command  here." 
Captain  Calhoun  told  me  that  he  would  not  stop  her.  I  said,  "  Very 
good,  the  ship  shall  go  to  sea  without  his  certificate."  I  was  a  little 
hasty  about  it.  I  found  out  afterward  that  the  ship's  papers  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  consul,  and  he  did  not  give  them  up,  and  I  was  not 
disposed  to  send  the  ship  to  sea  without  her  register,  proper  papers, 
&c.  I  sent  the  consul  word  that  I  would  pay  the  money,  but  should 
pay  it  under  protest.  The  consul  sent  me  the  ship's  papers  at  the 
proper  time,  and  the  ship  departed.  I  continued  to  pay  him  his 
charges.  I  am  sure  now  that  it  was  a  dollar.  I  know  we  did  pay  as 
much  as  a  dollar.  It  may  have  been  half  a  dollar  on  these  occasions. 
I  continued  to  pay  him  for  two  or  three  months  under  protest.  I  then 
went  back  and  looked  over  the  company's  books,  and  ascertained  the 
exact  amount  of  money  that  we  had  paid  the  consul  for  such  service 
from  the  inauguration  of  the  company  up  to  that  time.  I  sent  these 
statements  on  to  the  managing  director  with  all  the  particulars,  and 
requested  him  to  hand  over  my  letter,  protest,  &c,  to  Mr.  Edwards 
Pierrepont  and  ask  him  to  present  the  case  to  Mr.  Hamilton  Fish,  the 
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Secretary  of  State;  to  protest  against  it,  and  get  the  Secretary  to  give 
instructions  to  Mr.  Bailey  to  stop  making  the  charge.    I  received  a 
reply  from  the  managing  director,  stating  that  the  papers  had  been 
handed  over  to  Mr.  Pierrepout.     I  think  he  said  Mr.   Pierrepont  had 
gone  to  Washington  in  relation  to  the  business.     He  said  that  he  had 
asked  Mr.  Pierrepout's  opinion  about  it,  and  Mr.  Pierrepout  had  sus- 
I  tained  me  iu  the  view  that  the  consul  had  uo  rigtal  to  make  that  charge. 
!   The  money  amounted  to  probably  as  much  as  .$18,000,  and  we  were  in 
1   hopes  that  we  could  get  it  refunded  from  the  Government.     I  was  en- 
j  gaged  in  my  business  out  there  at  the  time.    I  felt  that  I  had  discharged 
j   my  duty  in  presenting  what  I  thought  to  be  an  outrage  upon  the  com- 
\   pany,  an  exaction  by  the  consul  that  he  was  not  justified  to  make  ac- 
;   cording  to  law,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  company  did 
not  look  after  its  interest  any  more  closely  than  handing  it  over  to  their 
\   solicitor,  and  have  it  pigeon-holed  iu  the  State  Department,  I  had  dis- 
'<   charged  my  duty.    I  never  heard  anythiug  more  of  it  afterward. 
By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  money  was  ever  refunded  or  not? — A. 
The  money  was  never  refunded.    I  am  sure  of  that. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  all  moneys  collected  by  consuls  as  fees  go 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  ? — A.  I  am  aware  that  it  should 
be  so. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  that  money  did  not  go  there  ? — A.  No  ;  I  am 
not  aware  of  that  fact. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  revenue  of  the  Dnited  States  from  the 
cousularservice  is  some  $70,000  over  and  above  the  expenses  of  the 
whole  consular-system  ? — A.  I  ouly  know  that  the  consuls  receive  a 
fixed  saiary  instead  of  fees  and  commissions,  as  they  did  formerly. 

Q.  And  the  fees  and  commissions  go  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  ? — A.  I  suppose  they  ought  to  go  there.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  So  that,  when  Mr.  Bailey  insisted  upon  the  payment  of  these  fees, 
he  was  simply  insisting  upon  the  right  of  certain  moneys  to  be  collected 
to  go  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  i — A.  I  stated  that  I  be- 
lieve he  was  conscientious  about  it.  My  object  iu  making  this  report 
was  that,  if  he  had  misconstrued  the  law  or  had  exacted  from  the  com- 
pany more  than  what  he  had  a  right  to  exact  under  the  law,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  refund  the  money,  under  the  supposition  that  it  had 
gone  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  Government 
is  just. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Fish,  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  a  very 
attentive  man  to  business  and  does  not  pigeon-hole  matters,  but  attends 
to  them1? — A.  I  may  have  hastily  spoken  about  pigeon-holing  matters  in 
Washington.  I  suppose  unless  there  were  some  one  in  Washington  to 
follow  up  this  thing  and  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  with  the  immense  business  he  has,  it  would  simply  lie  away  and 
be  forgotten. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  grave  matter  involving  $18,000,  or  thereabouts, 
formally  presented  by  Mr.  Pierrepont  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  stating 
that  money  was  being  illegally  collected  by  one  of  the  consuls  abroad, 
would  have  been  pigeon-holed  and  forgotten  ? — A.  I  should  think  not. 
I  sent  it  to  the  managing  director,  and  I  have  ouly  got  his  say-so  that 
it  was  handed  to  Mr.  Pierrepout,  the  solicitor,  to  be  attended  to.  I 
know  nothing  beyond  that.    I  never  followed  it  up  j  it  was  not  my  duty 
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to  follow  it  up.  I  merely  thought  it  was  due  to  Mr.  Bailey  that  I  should 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  fees  go  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  I  had  frequent  conversations  with  Mr.  Bailey  about 
it,  and  Mr.  Bailey  always  took  the  ground  that  he  had  a  right,  under 
the  law,  to  make  the  charge ;  there  was  one  consul  in  Hong-Kong, 
though,  six  years  ago,  who  permitted  ships  to  leave  there  without  making 
that  charge.  I  think  his  name  was  Turner,  but  I  will  not  be  positive 
about  it.  He  stated  that  he  did  not  believe  he  had  a  right  to  make  the 
charge.  There  was  another  consul,  I  will  state,  who  made  a  charge  of 
$2  a  head  ;  the  company  has  paid  different  sums. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  You  say  the  company  did  pay  those  fees  ?— -  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  have 
paid  them. 

Q.  And  that  the  money  never  has  been  refunded  ? — A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge.    I  think  if  it  had  been  refunded  I  would  have  heard  of  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Was  the  protest  against  a  fee  of  one  dollar  or  was  it  against  any 
fee  at  all  ? — A.  It  was  against  anything  being  paid.  I  do  not  know 
where  you  would  find  the  law  exactly,  but  the  law  is  subject  to  different 
interpretations.  In  fact,  the  merchants  of  Hong-Kong  have  remonstrated 
on  more  than  one  occasion  against  the  charge.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
to  more  than  one  gentleman  here  that  the  representatives  of  Chinese 
houses  remonstrated  against  the  charge  made  by  Mr.  Bailey  and  other 
consuls.  Messrs.  Macondray  &  Co.  could  tell  you  something  about  it, 
and  also  Adolphe  C.  Low  &  Co.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  China.  There 
was  an  indignation  meeting  of  merchants  held  there  on  more  than  one 
occasion ;  but  1  suppose  this  matter  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  investiga- 
tion. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  is  an  annual  statement  published  by 
the  State  Department  showing  the  amount  of  fees  received  by  each  con- 
sul H — A.  I  suppose  there  is.  I  know  that  all  the  money  collected  by  the 
consul  should  go  into  the  Treasury. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  very  easy  to  ascertain  if  moneys  did  not  go  into 
the  Treasury  by  simply  referring  to  the  table  ? — A.  I  hope  you  will  not 
understand  me  to  say  that  the  money  did  not  go  into  the  Treasury.  I 
have  not  intimated  that  it  did  not  go  into  the  Treasury.  I  did  not  mean 
to  reflect  upon  Mr.  Bailey  at  all.  I  started  off  by  saying  that  he  thought 
conscientiously  he  was  doing  right  to  collect  it. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  Did  they  keep  up  that  collection  as  long  as  you  staid  there? — A. 
Yes,  sir.    I  also  stated  that  there  have  been  different  sums  paid. 

Q.  Does  the  law  fix  any  sum  % — A.  Yes,  sir.  As  well  as  I  can  explain 
that  to  you  I  will  do  so.  According  to  my  own  interpretation  of  the  law 
the  consul  is  only  justified  in  collecting  $2  for  the  certificate  of  the  whole 
ship. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  That  is  for  the  clearance  ? — A.  For  the  passenger-clearance,  not 
for  the  ship's  clearance.  But  consuls  besides  Mr.  Bailey  have  taken  the 
ground  that  they  had  the  right  to  collect  $2  for  each  passenger.  Mr. 
Turner,  if  my  memory  serves  me  faithfully,  was  the  consul  previous  to 
Mr.  Bailey.  At  any  rate  he  was  consul  there  during  the  time  the  com- 
pany has  been  operating,  and  he  used  to  make  a  charge  of  $2,  and  the 
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company  used  to  pay  it.  There  was  another  consul  who  succeeded  him 
who,  upon  reading  ihe  law,  thought  he  was  net  justified  except  in  col- 
lecting the  sum  of  $2  for  the  passenger-clearance.  Be  was  then-  bnl  a 
Short  time,  i  think  after  three  mouths  or  live  mouths  he  was  taken  ill 
and  had  to  return  home.  Then  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Bailey,  and  Mr. 
Bailey  lias  always  collected  this  sum.  I  know  positively  that  it  was  lii'ty 
cents  at  one  time.  I  could  tell  by  reference  to  my  letters.  I  have  a  copy 
of  all  my  letters  here.  I  think  it  was  $1  that  was  collected  at  the  time 
I  made  the  protest. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 
Q.  Does  the  law  provide  for  that  sum  under  any  circumstances?— A. 
The  law  provides  for  it,  as  I  told  you.  In  fact,  Mr.  Bailey  showed  me  on 
one  occasion  a  letter  from  Washington  City,  in  which  he  told  me  that 
he  was  sustained  by  the  State  Department  in  making  that  collection. 
When  1  made  reference  to  this  matter  it  was  for  the  sole  object  of  giving 
Colonel  Bee  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  how  the  <  'hinese  are  embarked 
at  Hong-Kong,  not  with  a  view  of  making  any  complaint  against  the 
consul,  or  the  State  Department,  or  the  Government  at  all.  I  only  made 
the  statement  with  the  view  of  enlightening  you  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  immigrants  are  embarked  from  Hong-Kong. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  I  see  you  are  not  sure  about  the  name  of  the  consul.  Was  it  not 
J.  C.  Allen  ? — A.  [  am  not  sure  about  it  being  Turner.  I  cannot  say. 
If  I  saw  a  list  I  might  tell. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  consul  by  the  name  of  Alleu,  who  ran  away  with 
about  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  illegally-collected  fees?  A. — It 
occurs  to  me  that  I  have  heard  that;  but  I  kuow  nothing  about  the 
fact.  I  will  tell  you,  moreover,  of  an  occurrence  that  took  place  in  Hong- 
Koug  while  I  was  there. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  rather  immaterial,  and  we  had 
better  not  protract  it. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

A.  Are  you  an  American  by  birth?— A.  1  am;  I  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

Q.  You  said,  I  think,  that  you  would  rather  be  a  steerage-passenger 
with  a  cargo  of  Chinamen  than  with  a  cargo  of  Europeaus  ? — A.  I  did 
not  say  I  would  rather.  I  said  that  I  had  been  shipmates  of  both,  and 
one  was  about  as  cleanly  and  orderly  as  the  other. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  travel  steerage  with  a  cargo  of  Chinamen  ? — A.  I 
used  to  go  to  sea  in  my  youth.  1  made  several  voyages.  I  was  before 
the  mast  iu  Liverpool,  and  we  used  to  bring  passengers  over. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  as  soon  be  a  steerage- 
passenger  with  a  cargo  of  Chinameu,  whose  habits  are  not  like  yours, 
whose  language  you  do  not  speak,  as  with  a  cargo  of  Europeans? — A. 
I  hope  you  will  not  change  what  I  said.  I  said  that  I  have  traveled 
with  both,  and  I  have  found  one  just  as  orderly  and  quiet  as  the  other. 

Q,  Then  you  would  just  as  soon  be  with  Chinamen  as  with  your  own 
race  ? — A.  If  you  would  like  my  views,  I  will  tell  you. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  your  views.— A.  I  wish  to  make  a  statemeut. 

Q.  Do  you  prefer  Chinese  as  companions  on  board  ship  to  Europeans 
or  Americans  on  the  ship  as  fellow-passengers? — A.  I  certainly  would 
prefer  the  Americans. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  you  have  traveled  in  the  steerage  with  them, 
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not  what  you  prefer.— A.  I  will  state  that  I  have  crossed  the  Pacific 
more  than  once  with  large  numbers  of  Chinese. 

Q.  As  a  steerage-passenger  I — A.  No,  sir,  never  $  but  it  has  been  my 
busiuess  to  know  something  about  them. 

Q.  Did  you  eat  at  the  same  table  with  the  Chinese  steerage-passen- 
gers ? — A.  Never. 

Q.  You  were  cabin-passenger? — A.  Always.  I  have  eaten  some  of 
the  food  given  to  Chinamen.  Eor  instance,  Chinamen  live  on  rice,  and 
I  would  eat  rice. 

Q.  Everybody  likes  rice.  Did  you  ever  cross  the  Atlantic  with  a 
cargo  of  steerage-passengers  ? — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  steerage-passenger? — A.  Not  as  a  steerage-passenger.  I 
never  was  a  steerage-passenger. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  steerage-passengers,  whether  they  are 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  ? — A.  I  will  explain  that  as  well  as  I  can.  I 
think  if  you  were  an  officer  of  the  ship  the  chances  would  be 

Q.  Were  you  an  officer  of  a  ship  ? — A.  I  have  been  an  officer  of  a 
ship. 

Q.  What  officer  ? — A.  I  was  second  officer  of  a  ship  on  three  voyages 
across  the  Atlantic.  I  sailed  before  the  mast  three  years  of  my  life,  and 
I  think  1  probably  know  something  about  it.  It  was  my  duty  to  know 
something  about  it. 

Q.  Then  you  would  just  as  soon  associate  with  Chinamen  as  with 
Americans  or  Europeans? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  said  so.  I  do  not 
think  any  gentleman  in  this  room  would  charge  me  with  having  made 
any  such  assertion  except  yourself,  and  I  would  like  it  clearly  and 
distinctly  understood  right  here  that  I  did  not  say  so. 

Q.  With  all  due  respect,  you  did  make  that  assertion.  I  ask  the  re- 
porter to  read  your  language. 

The  reporter  read  from  his  short-hand  notes  as  follows : 

"  I  have  been  shipmates  in  my  youth  in  European  steerage,  and  I  will  say  I  would  rather 
be  shipmates  with  a  cargo  of  Chinamen,  such  as  the  class  who  come  here,  than  with  a  cargo 
of  European  steerage." 

A.  Now,  I  will  state  that  it  was  not  my  intention  to  say  that,  and  I 
do  think  the  gentleman  should  permit  me  to  correct  the  reporter's  state- 
ment.   I  did  not  aim  to  state  it.    1  do  not  believe  it. 

Q.  Then  you  ought  not  to  have  stated  it,  if  you  do  not  believe  it  ? — A. 
If  the  reporter  has  got  it  down  in  that  way,  I  slate  it  differently  now. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  you  prefer  Chinamen  to  Europeans  ? — A.  I  have 
stated  to  you  emphatically  that  I  desire  to  correct  the  statement  if  I 
made  it. 

Q.  Correct  it  then.  It  is  precisely  what  we  want  to  know  whether  the 
American  people  of  California  are  preferred  to  Chinese  ? — A.  When  you 
first  asked  me,  it  was  not  my  intention  to  make  such  a  statement. 

Q.  You  now  state  .that  you  prefer  Americans  and  Europeans  to  asso- 
ciate with  on  shipboard  to  the  association  of  Chinese  ? — A.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  gentleman  present  but  what  would  prefer  them.  I  do  most  as- 
suredly. I  never  associated  with  Chinese,  and  that  is  an  evidence  that  I 
do  not  prefer  their  company. 

Q.  You  said  before  that  you  did  ? — A.  I  am  not  here,  as  I  understand 
it,  to  vex  you  or  get  you  out  of  fix,  Mr.  Piper.  I  do  not  want  to  vex  you 
at  all. 

Q.  I  simply  want  to  know  whether  Chinamen  are  preferred  to  Ameri- 
cans by  you? — A.  I  came  here  to  be  as  agreeable  as  I  could  be. 

Q.  When  a  gentleman  comes  here  and  says  he  prefers  to  associate  with 
Chinese  rather  than  Europeans  or  Americans,  I  want  to  have  it  known. 
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— A.  Will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  express  my 
opinion  in  regard  to  it,  and  I  do  not  thiuk  you  have  a  right  to  continue 
to  assert  that  I  said  so.  Will  you  insist  upou  my  haying  said  sueh  a 
thing? 

Q.  You  did  say  it? — A.  Have  I  not  explained  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  this  matter  is  fully  explained. 

The  Witness.  I  hope  you  will  so  consider  it,  Mr.  Senator. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Piper.)  The  idea  is  a  disgrace  to  this  country. 

A.  Mr.  Piper,  I  was  born  in  this  country,  and  I  think  you  were  too. 
\  I  am  as  proud  of  my  country  as  you  are,  and  1  would  be  as  far  from  Bay- 
'  iug  anything  against  my  country  as  you.  I  do  not  think  that  you  have 
a  right  to  insist  that  I  made  such  a  statement. 

The  Chairman.  (To  the  witness.)  I  think  we  understand  you. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  In  the  testimony  given  by  Captain  King  in  reference  to  this  act 
;  which  enables  the  consul  to  collect  fees  of  immigrants,  he  states  : 

"  This  cooly  act  enables  the  consul  to  exact  large  fees  from  every  cooly,  which  the  ships 
pay,  and  requires  them  to  charge  more  charter-money." 

Do  you  know  that  to  be  so  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  know  nothing  about  it. 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  of  my  own  knowledge  at  all.  I  have 
only  heard  these  things. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  The  seven  hundred  Chinese  that  you  kept  on  the  hulk  at  Yokohama, 
you  say  were  perfectly  quiet  and  docile '? — A.  Perlectly  so. 

Q.  If  the  same  number  of  Americans  had  not  been  allowed  to  go  on 
shore,  but  had  been  confined  to  a  hulk  there,  would  they  not  have  been 
likely  to  have  made  some  complaint,  and  would  they  not  have  objected 
to  that  condition  of  acquiescence? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
would  or  not.  Probably  they  would.  They  might  have  done  so  and 
might  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  a  strain  of  enterprise  and  independ- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  average  Americans  that  would  have  made  that 
confinement  so  very  irksome  that  they  would  have  protested  in  some 
way  ? — A.  I  am  quite  sure  if  ithad  occurred  with  that  number  of  any  other 
people  they  would  never  have  had  to  remain  there.  It  was  only  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  Chinese  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  go  ashore. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  people  having  such  different  characteristics  in 
that  respect  from  Americans  are  by  nature  and  habits  such  as  a  free,  in- 
dependent republic  could  be  safely  founded  upon  or  would  be  likely  to 
rise  upon  ? — A.  I  think  not. 

Charles  Sonntag  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  You  are  a  resident  of  San  Francisco? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  Chief  deputy  of  the  license  depart- 
ment. 

Q.  Have  you  any  data  to  give  to  the  commission  as  to  the  amount  of 
licenses  paid  by  the  Chinese  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  [Producing  a  paper.]  This 
is  only  an  approximate,  but  is  pretty  nearly  correct.  The  amount  of 
license  we  collect  from  Chinese  peddlers,  who  peddle  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  baskets  suspended  from  a  pole  that  they  carry  on  their 
shoulders,  is  $11,820  for  this  year. 
By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  ? — A.  That  is  for  this  year.  We  collect  the 
licenses  quarterly.     Every  three  months  we  sell  them  a  metallic  tag 
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showing  the  months  for  which  the  license  is  paid,  which  tag  they  put 
on  their  baskets.  That  is  evidence  to  the  police-officers  and  license- 
officers  that  these  men  are  duly  licensed.  We  collect  from  store- 
keepers and  persons  who  sell  liquor  about  $3,000  a  quarter,  about 
$12,000  a  year  in  round  numbers.  I  suppose  it  does  not  vary  $500 
from  that  in  a  year. 

By  Mr.  Pixley: 
Q.  That  is  for  liquors  ? — A.  Chinese  liquor  and  store-keepers. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  That  makes  $23,000  or  $24,000  for  the  whole?— A.  Yes,  sir;  about| 
$24,000.  There  are  five  hundred  and  twenty-one  store-keepers  that  we 
license. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  There  are  other  taxes  that  they  pay. — A.  Yes,  sir.    Then  Chinese  I 
pawnbrokers  and  Chinese  restaurants  and  lodging-houses. 
Q.  Is  that  through  your  office  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  all  licensed.     I 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  They  are  all  included  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  statements  ?■ — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  What  is  the  tax  a  quarter  for  the    Chinaman    who    carries    a 
basket  ? — A.  Ten  dollars  a  quarter,  the  same  as  any  person  who  sells  | 
products  or  vegetables  from  a  wagon ;  wagon  or  basket,  it  is  all  alike, ! 
$40  a  year. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Do  I  correctly  understand  you  in  saying  that  pawnbrokers,  res- 
taurants, &c,  are  included  in  these  two  sums? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  the  head  of  peddlers,  store-keepers,  or  what? — A.  Store- 
keepers and  restaurants  and  bars ;  not  saloon-keepers,  but  persons  who 
retail  liquor. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  That  is  $12,000?— A.  $12,000.    That  is   exclusively  of  $11,820 
collected  from  basket-peddlers. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  What  other  licenses  do  the  Chinese  pay  ? — A.  They  pay  licenses 
to  sell  merchandise  at  permanent  places  of  business. 

Q.  Besides  the  license  for  laundries  ? — A.  We  do  not  license  Chinese 
laundries,  as  they  employ  no  vehicles  in  their  business.  There  was  an 
attempt  made  to  license  the  laundries. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  license  peddlers  who  employ  vehicles? — A.  We  do;  but 
no  Chinese  employ  vehicles. 

Q.  These  peddlers  carry  their  own  goods  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  license  do  they  pay? — A.  Forty  dollars  a  year,  $10  a 
quarter.  All  peddlers  who  peddle  products  from  a  basket — meats, 
provisions,  or  vegetables  of  any  kind — are  required  to  have  a  me- 
tallic tag  or  plate  on  their  basket.  These  plates  or  tags  are  changed 
every  quarter.  They  are  sold  at  $10  each,  and  it  shows  that  every 
Chinaman  who  has  one  of  these  tags  has  paid  his  license  for  the 
quarter. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  considerable  number  of  peddlers  of  that  kind  who 
pay  taxes  who  are  not  Chinese? — A.  The  Chinese  are  the  only  ours 
who  carry  products  in  baskets.  A  great  many  Italians  peddle  in 
wagons. 

Q.  What  tax  do  they  pay? — A.  The  same  tax,  $10  a  year;  but  they 
get  a  regular  paper  issued  to  them. 

Q.  The  man  who  carries  baskets  pays  the  same  tax  as  the  man  who 
drives  a  wagon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 
Q.  Do  you  put  the  license  at  $10  a  basket  ?— A.  Ten  dollars  for  two 
baskets.     Every  Chinese  peddler  carries  two  baskets. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 
Q.  That  is  $10  for  an  individual  ? — A.  For  an  individual.  The  object 
of  having  tags  is  that  all  Chinamen  look  alike  and  one  will  steal  another's 
license.  They  have  all  about  the  same  name,  Ah  John,  Ah  Wah,  Ah 
Sin,  &c.  It  would  be  great  trouble  to  hud  out  the  man  who  has  paid 
and  the  man  who  has  not  paid;  they  all  look  alike  to  us. 

By  Mr.  Pixxey  : 
Q.  How  many  licensed  whisky-dealers  are  there  with  regular  whisky- 
bars  ? — A.  There  are  46  who  pay  a  license  of  $04  a  year  of  Chinese. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 
Q.  Forty-six  what  ? — A.  Forty-six  Chinese  bars.     They  pay  a  license 
of  $16  a  quarter ;  $64  a  year. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  How  many  are  there,  in  your  opinion,  who  deal  that  way  who  do 
not  pay  licenses  ? — A.  I  guess  fully  that  amount.  You  see  the  Chinese 
do  not  sell  whisky  or  liquor  by  the  glass,  but  they  sell  it  by  the  meas- 
ure, 5,  10,  15,  20,  and  25  cents'  worth  at  a  time.  I  am  so  told  by  the 
deputies  who  have  those  Chinese  quarters  in  charge.  They  sell  liquor 
from  little  stands  where  they  sell  provisions,  dried  fish,  and  other  things. 
Sometimes  you  find  three,  four,  and  five  little  saloons  in  one  store. 
They  all  sell  liquor. 

Q.  You  say  they  have  a  pawnbroking  business  among  them  also  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  licenses  are  there  for  pawnbrokers?— A.  We  have 
eighteen  Chinese  licensed  to  do  pawnbrokers'  business. 

Q.  In  doing  the  busiuess  with  them,  does  your  office  exact  au  oath  as 
to  the  character  and  quality  of  their  busiuess  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  we  do  with 
whites,  but  not  with  Chinese. 

Q.  What  is  your  observation  about  the  Chinese  in  respect  to  the  obli- 
gation of  an  oath  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  the}*  value  the  sanctity  of  an 
oath.     I  would  not  believe  a  Chinaman  anywhere  under  oath. 

Q.  You  think  they-have  uot  an  appreciation  of  the  solemnity  or  bind- 
ing force  of  our  ordinary  oaths  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  And  are  not  entitled  to  credit  even  when  speaking  under  oath  ? — 
A.  No,  sir.  The  white  merchants  make  a  statement  of  the  amount  of 
business  they  do  and  they  pay  a  license  upon  that  amount.  You  see 
in  our  merchandise  licenses  there  are  eleven  classes,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  $4  to  $151  a  quarter.  A  merchant  brings  iu  a  statement  of  the 
amouut  of  business  he  has  done  during  the  time  covered  by  the  license, 
which  is  inspected,  and  he  pays  a  license  upou  that  basis  for  the  suc- 
ceeding quarter,  and  he  makes  a  sworn  statement  to  that  effect. 
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Q.  Do  the  Chinese  make  these  sworn  statements'? — A.  We  have 
sometimes  found  where  they  would  pay  a  license  of  $16  a  quarter  they 
would  bring  in  a  statement  where  they  would  have  to  pay  a  license  of 
only  $4  a  quarter.  A  license  of  $4  permits  them  to  do  a  business  up 
to  $1,250  a  month,  and  a  license  of  $16  permits  them  to  do  a  business  of 
between  $5,000  and  $10,000  a  month.  I  have  known  a  Chinaman  to 
bring  in  a  statement  of  about  $1,200  or  $1,300  manufacturing  business, 
and  of  course  we  would  not  accept  it  j  but  we  make  him  pay  the  whole 
license. 

Q.  Do  you  accept  their  statement  as  conclusive  or  claim  the  privilege  I 
of  further  investigation  and  fixing  an  arbitrary  license  ? — A.  We  never 
had  any  trouble  with  them  ;  we  just  tell  them  $16  and  have  no  trouble. 
We  think  that  is  about  right.    If  they  wholesale,  we  charge  a  larger 
license  than  for  a  little  provision- store. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  Does  the  law  give  you  that  privilege  ? — A.  It  is  discretionary  to  a 
certain  extent. 

Q.  That  you  are  not  bound  by  the  oath  of  the  applicant? — A.  If  they 
would  insist  upon  a  sworn  statement,  of  course  we  would  accept  it. 

Q.  Does  the  law  give  you  the  privilege  of  going  outside  of  a  sworn 
statement  ? — A.  That  question  has  never  been  raised.  I  suppose  that  if 
a  Chinaman  insisted  upon  making  a  sworn  statement,  and  insisted  on 
our  receiving  it,  we  would  not  refuse  it,  unless  we  believed  it  was  fraud, 
and  then  he  would  be  punished  for  perjury. 

Q.  That  is  your  only  remedy  ? — A.  That  is  our  only  remedy. 

Q.  But  if  you  say  $16,  he  pays  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  do  about  what 
is  right. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  the  highest  license  that  you  have  required? — A.  One 
hundred  and  fifty-one  dollars,  although  $23.50  is  the  highest  license 
paid  by  Chinese  merchants. 

Q.  I  mean  paid  by  anybody  f— A.  One  hundred  and  fifty-one  dollars 
a  quarter. 

Q.  it  may  be  as  low  as  $4  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  fix  the  uniform  license  for  Chinese  at  $16?— A,  No,  sir ;  from  $4 
up  to  $16,  which  allows  a  business  of  from  $5,000  to  $10,000.  That  is 
the  highest  they  pay.  It  has  been  rather  agreed  with  them  that  they 
should  pay  that  license,  although  I  do  not  think  it  is  enough. 

Q.  I  understood  you,  a  while  ago,  to  say  that  you  did  not  swear  the 
Chinese,  but  that  you  fix  their  license  and  set  it  at  $16? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  usual  rate  which  you  require  them  to  pay  ? — A.  O,  no, 
sir;  in  some  instances  we  fix  the  rate  at  $4.  I  said  in  some  instances 
where  the  Chinese  have  paid  a  license  of  $16  a  quarter  for  business  be- 
tween $5,000  and  $10,000  we  have  sent  them  off  to  make  a  sworn  state- 
ment, or  a  statement  in  detail,  and  they  have  brought  in  reports  of  busi- 
ness of  $1,250  or  $1,300  a  month.  There  are  large  concerns  on  Sacra- 
mento street  which  do  a  business  of  probably  $20,000,  $30,000,  or 
$50,000  a  month. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  white  people  generally  make  correct  statements  ? — 
A.  We  have  found  some  instances  where  they  have  made  false  state- 
ments. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  it  generally.— A.  Generally  they  make  correct 
statements.  Sometimes  it  is  a  great  task  for  a  person  to  foot  up  his 
books  and  ascertain  just  the  amount  of  his  business.    In  those  instances, 
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if  we  feel  satisfied  that  he  comes  within  a  certain  class  and  cannot  give 
the  exact  figures,  we  issue  the  license  in  that  way. 
By  Mr.  Piper: 

Q.  You  would  charge  an  Italian  or  American  or  German  who  carries 
baskets  the  same  license  that  you  charge  the  Chinaman  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  a  Chinaman  had  a  wagon  would  you  charge  him  any  more? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  perfect  equality  ? — A.  Perfect  equality. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Chinese  merchants  are  among  the  lead- 
ing merchants  of  our  town,  doing  a  large  and  most  successful  business. 
What  is  the  largest  license  any  Chinese  merchant  pays  in  this  city  1 — 
A.  Twenty-three  dollars  and  a  half. 

Q.  What  business  does  that  authorize  ?— A.  Between  $10,000  and 
$20,000  a  month. 

Q.  Then  if  there  are  any  Chinese  who  do  more  than  a  business  of 
$20,000  a  month,  they  make  incorrect  statements  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 
Q.  Do  these  six  companies  pay  a  mercantile  license  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  what  constitutes  the  six  companies.     Yeoug  Wo  &  Co.,  Tuck 
Chong  &  Co.,  and  Wo  Sang  &Co.  are  the  only  ones  who  pay  twenty- 
three  dollars  and  a  half. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  What  is  the  next  highest  ? — A.  Sixteen  dollars. 

Q.  What  business  does  that  allow  them  to  do  ? — A.  A  business  be- 
tween $5,000  and  $10,000  a  month. 

Q.  So  that  by  their  statement  there  are  only  three  Chinese  merchants 
in  San  Francisco  who  do  a  business  of  over  $10,000? — A.  Only  three 
who  do  a  business  of  over  $10,000  a  month. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Are  there  many  merchants  who  pay  a  license  of  over  twenty-three 
dollars  and  a  half? — A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  all  the  prominent  merchants  of  the 
city  run  from  $40  to  $151.   Take  Levi  Strauss  &  Co. ;  they  pay  $151,  the 
highest,  that  being  for  a  business  of  $100,000  a  month. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  How  many  here  pay  the  highest  license ;  can  you  conjecture  or 
guess  at  it  pretty  nearly  ? — A.  I  suppose  about  eight  of  them — Murphy, 
Grant  &  Co.,  Wm.  T.  Coleman  &  Co.,  Castle  Bros.,  and  some  others  that 
I  cannot  recollect  now. 

Mrs.  Anna  F.  Smith  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Answer.  Fifty-two  Second  street. 

Q.  In  this  city  ? — A.'  In  this  city. 

Q.  Have  you'had  any  experience  with  Chinese  servants  in  this  city 
or  coast  ? — A.  I  have  not  had  any  special  experience  with  them ;  that  is, 
I  have  not  employed  Chinamen  myself  since  I  have  been  in  California. 

Q.  Where  did  you  employ  them  ? — A.  I  lived  in  Colorado  two  years- 
in  business  for  myself,  and  there  I  employed  a  number  of  Chinamen  at 
different  times. 

Q.  How  did  you  find  them  as  servants  in  Colorado  ?— A.  I  found  them 
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honest,  truthful,  fair,  and  straightforward  in  their  dealings  with  me  on 
all  occasions. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  here  where  you  have  lived  or  come 
in  contact  with  them  as  servants  ? — A.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  houses 
of  my  friends  as  servants,  and  I  have  seen  them  in  houses  where  I  have 
been  working  and  living. 

Q.  Is  there  any  complaint  in  reference  to  them  as  domestic  servants, 
or  what  is  their  reputation  as  domestic  servants'? — A.  Their  reputation 
varies.  Chinamen  as  servants  vary  as  much  as  whites,  that  is  rela- 
tively to  each  other.  Chinamen  are  good  servants  and  there  are  poor 
servants  among  Chinamen,  but  I  think  my  experience  is  that  they  com- 
pare favorably  with  whites.  As  far  as  regards  some  white  persons  that 
I  have  hired  I  should  prefer  them.  I  always  prefer  them,  and  I  have 
hired  both. 

Q.  Are  there  many  Chinese  servants  in  Colorado? — A.  No,  sir;  not 
any  great  number. 

Q.  What  employments  are  they  in  there  generally  ? — A.  A  few  are 
employed  as  house-servants,  but  the  greater  number  are  carrying  on 
laundries  for  themselves. 

Q.  What  do  they  pay  them  there  as  house-servants? — A.  Their  prices 
there  are  the  same  as  the  whites,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  paid  them  the 
same  wages  that  I  paid  to  white  persons. 

Q.  Was  there  much  opposition  to  Chinese  in  Colorado  when  you  were 
there  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  not  the  opposition  that  there  is  here,  because  there 
are  not  so  many  of  them,  and  there  are  not  so  many  other  persons  wrho 
need  labor;  that  is,  not  as  many  who  have  to  earn  their  living  by  work- 
ing for  other  people. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Are  you  not  a  housekeeper  here  ?— A.  I  am  a  housekeeper  in  one 
sense.    I  have  a  family  and  room. 

Q.  You  are  a  married  lady? — A.  I  have  but  one  child.  lam  a  widow, 
and  I  am  a  housekeeper  in  a  limited  sense. 

Q.  All  you  know  about  Chinese  is  your  own  experience  in  hiring 
them  ? — A.  My  own  experience  in  hiring  them,  and  what  I  have  seen  of 
them  here  in  working. 

Q.  What  business  did  you  do  in  Colorado  ?— A.  I  carried  on  a  laun- 
dry- 

Q.  With  Chinese  help  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  were  an  employer  of  Chinese  ? — A.  I  was  an  employer 
of  Chinese. 

Q.  What  business  do  you  do  here?— A.  Here  I  am  what  you  might 
term  a  general  working  woman.    I  do  whatever  I  can  get  to  do. 

Q-  What  is  that?— A.  My  principal  business  is  in  taking  care  of  the 
sick. 

Q.  In  that  you  do  not  come  in  competition  with  the  Chinese  ?— A.  No ; 
not  as  a  nurse. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  laboring-women  of  this  city  in  other  avoca- 
tions come  in  competition  with  the  Chinese? — A.  lam  aware  of  it.  I 
have  come  in  competition  with  them. 

Q.  In  what  respects? — A.  I  was  a  seamstress  when  I  first  came  here. 
As  I  tell  you,  I  am  glad  to  get  anything  to  do  that  I  can  do  which  is  hon- 
est and  honorable. 

Q.  Did  you  work  a  sewing-machine  ? — A.  I  have  worked  on  a  sewing- 
machine. 

Q.  Who  works  the  sewing-machines  now  as  a  rule? — A.  I  have  found 
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women  working  sewing-machines  so  far  as  my  acquaintance  goes.  I 
worked  for  Mrs.  Robinson,  who  carried  on  dress-making  on  Market 
street,  and  hired  31  girls. 

Q.  When  was  that ? — A.  Two  years  ago. 

Q.  How  many  does  she  hire  now  ? — A.  She  does  not  hire  the  same 
number  now,  but  she  has  never  employed  Chinese.  White  women  do 
her  sewing. 

Q.  Generally,  have  the  Chinese  invaded  the  domain  of  female  labor 
in  this  city  ? — A.  I  suppose  they  have  in  a  general  sense. 

Q.  What  effect  has  that  had  upon  working-women  who  are  not 
nurses  ? — A.  It  has  reduced  the  prices  of  their  labor  or  the  opportunity 
for  them  to  get  labor. 

Q.  Has  it  thrown  many  of  them  out  of  employment?— A.  Not  to  my 
certain  knowledge. 

Q.  But  to  your  general  knowledge? — A.  I  cannot  say  to  my  general 
knowledge,  except  as  I  read  it  in  the  papers,  and  hear  persons  speaking 
who  are  opposed  to  the  Chinese. 

Q.  Are  the  working-women  generally  opposed  to  the  Chinese1? — A.  I 
cannot  tell  you.  That  is  a  question  that  I  cannot  answer  ouly  as  I  an- 
swered the  other,  because  I  have  not  a  great  acquaintance  in  that  com- 
munity. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  I  have  here  a  petition  sent  to  this  commission,  or  a  member  of  it, 
signed  by  59  working-women.  I  should  like  to  read  you  some  of  the 
statements  iu  this  petition,  to  see  if  your  judgment  differs  from  the  state- 
ments which  I  shall  read  to  you. — A.  Very  well. 

Senator  Sargent.  It  is  as  follows : 

San  Fraxcisco,  November  15,  l>76. 

We,  the  undersigned,  sewing-women  of  San  Francisco,  present  this  petition  to  you  in  the 
hope  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  forward  our  views  in  regard  to  the  much-argued  question 
of  Chinese  labor.  We  as  a  class  of  respectable  and  working  women  are  treated  by  our 
employers  worse  than  the  Chinese,  insomuch  as  we  cannot  live  by  the  labor  of  our 
hands  and  compete  with  the  Chinese  ;  their  expenses  and  habits  differ  materially  from  ours, 
a  great  many  of  us  having  large  families  to  support,  and  we  cannot  stoop  to  live  in  squalid 
and  ill-ventilated  rooms,  where  a  Chinaman  can  live  in  luxury  for  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
cents  per  day.  Manufacturers  taking  advantage  of  us,  being  unprotected  and  therefore  at 
their  mei»cy,  places  labor  so  low  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  living,  even  by  working 
at  these  prices.     The  prices  are  as  follows : 

Chemise  trimmed  handsomely,  &c,  65  cents  per  dozen;  ladies' wrappers,  20  cents  each,  and 
all  other  underwear  in  proportion. 

Remember  that  two-thirds  of  us  are  American  women,  Christians,  and  not  heathen,  and 
draw  some  distinction  between  them  and  us. 

That  the  Chinese  are  ruining  alfbusiness  (where  decent  women  and  men  could  support 
their  families)  by  underworking,  and  thereby  letting  the  manufacturer  get  all  the  benefit  of 
it,  and  our  children  running  the  streets  for  want  of  employment,  to  be  in  a  little  while 
either  dependent  on  the  Magdalen  Asylum  or  the  Industrial  School  for  their  education. 

We  therefore  ask  for  your  kind  co-operation  in  forwarding  this  petition,  and  holding  it 
up  as  a  banner  hoisted  against  white  slavery,  that  our  labor  may  not  be  in  vain,  which  it 
will  if  not  upheld  and  protected  by  the- laws  of  civilization,  and  iespect  for  our  own  people, 
in  preference  to  Chinese. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

The  undersigned  working-women  of  San  Francisco. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  This  petition  is  signed  by  59  working- women  of  San  Francisco. 
Among  others  I  see  Rose  Angell,  Alice  Hodgson,  Jane  Anderson.  Do 
you  know  any  cf  those?— A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  of 
them. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  with  reference  to  their  statements  here  ?— A.  I 
should  say  that  while  I  admit  that  the  condition  of  the  working- women 
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and  the  working-men  in  San  Francisco  is  deplorable,  and  certainly  those 
prices  do  not  indicate  that  there  is  much  humanity  in  the  employers  of 
those  women,  yet  I  would  offset  that  statement  if  I  were  permitted  to 
ask  a  question,  and  that  is,  why  the  condition  of  the  working-people  in 
the  East,  where  there  are  no  Chinamen,  is  worse  than  it  is  here? 

Q.  You  ask  a  question  of  me.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  worse,  or  that 
anything  could  be  worse  than  this  picture  that  they  painted. — A.  I 
think  the  condition  of  the  working-people,  according  to  the  New  York 
papers,  is  equally  as  bad  as  it  is  here. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  twenty  cents  for  a  lady's  wrapper  is  the  price 
in  Boston  or  Philadelphia,  or  in  Chicago  or  Cincinnati  ?— A.  I  think 
that  it  is  equally  as  low,  and  I  think  the  fact  that  so  many  white  people 
come  here  to  find  employment  is  a  proof  that  it  is  as  bad  in  the  East 
as  here. 

Q.  Suppose  that  even  the  low  prices  which  they  are  now  receiving 
there  were  still  further  reduced  by  a  class  who  worked  under  them, 
would  that  tend  to  improve  their  condition  or  not  ? — A.  No ;  it  would 
not  tend  to  improve  it ;  but  I  do  not  say  that  the  condition  of  the 
working-people  is  caused  altogether  by  the  Chinese. 

Q.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  altogether;  but  suppose  a  woman  with  a 
family  of  children,  a  widow,  who  has  no  means  of  supporting  herself 
excepting  by  her  labor,  and  she  finds  in  competition  with  her,  in  doing 
the  same  article  of  work,  a  Chinaman  who  can  live  on  One  half  or  one- 
third  what  it  would  cost  her  to  live  on  and  support  her  children,  how  is 
she  to  get  along  if  the  manufacturer  avails  himself  of  this  cheap  Chi- 
nese labor,  and  tells  her  he  cannot  pay  the  price  which  is  necessary  for 
her  to  live  and  support  her  children  decently  I — A.  All  I  can  say  is, 
it  is  hard  on  the  working-people ;  but,  Senator  Sargent,  I  think  that 
white  boys  and  white  girls  can  get  employment  here  if  they  are  desirous 
of  employment.  My  little  son  works  every  day,  and  he  never  has  any 
difficulty  in  getting  labor. 

Q.  Your  son  may  be  a  very  good  boy,  and  there  are  exceptional 
cases,  perhaps,  which  do  not  prove  anything. — A.  I  do  not  think  that 
he  is  remarkably  good,  or  that  it  is  an  exceptional  case. 

Q.  I  do  not  insist  that  he  is  better  than  you  say  he  is  ;  but  here  is  a 
scale  of  prices.  Can  any  woman  maintain  a  family  on  those  rates'? — A. 
She  cannot  if  she  undertakes  to  live  as  the  wife  of  a  millionaire,  or  the 
wife  of  a  man  who  has  an  income  of  $50,000  a  year. 

Q.  Suppose  she  does  not  want  to  do  that.  How  long  would  it  take 
to  make  a  lady's  wrapper  ?— A.  About  two  hours.  It  would  depend  on 
the  amount  of  work  on  it,  of  course. 

Q.  Suppose  it  was  a  chemise  handsomely  trimmed,  how  long  would  it 
take  to  make  it  then? — A.  Those  are  questions  it  would  take  me  a  long 
time  to  answer,  because  some  persons  can  work  much  faster  than  others. 
I  find  women  who  can  make  garments  in  one-third  of  the  time  that  I 
can,  and  of  course  they  have  the  advantage  of  me. 

Q.  Suppose  a  Chinaman  can  make  this  article  in  one-half  the  time  at 
one-half  the  price  % — A.  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  the  importation  of  the 
Chinamen  here  in  droves,  but  if  you  will  allow  me  to  express  my  views, 
I  believe  in  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  we  have 
any  right  to  exclude  one  race  of  people  for  the  sake  of  building  up  an- 
other. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  we  owe  anything  to  the  protection  of  our 
own  American  civilization,  of  our  own  American  men  and  women? — A. 
When  we  force  a  nation  to  open  their  ports  to  us,  that  we  may  do 
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business  with  them,  I  think  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  take  the  conse- 
quences. 

Q.  Suppose  we  lay  aside  that  matter,  which  perhaps  you  are  not 
called  here  to  testify  upon,  and  answer  the  question  in  reference  to  tin- 
effect  of  the  Chinese  coming  here  in  unlimited  numbers  upon  our  own 
women,  and  taking  up  these  employments  which  the  women  would  be 
able  to  keep  if  the  Chinamen  were  not  here.  What  is  the  effect  as  to 
making  it  harder  for  the  American  women  to  get  along  !  Do  you  think 
it  tends  in  that  direction  ? — A.  It  will  make  it  harder  so  long  as  people 
crowd  into  cities  just  as  they  crowd  here  into  San  Francisco;  but  if 
women  would  go  out  on  to  ranches  in  the  country  and  work,  they  would 
get  employment. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  how  a  widow  with  five  or  six  young  children  can 
go  out  on  a  ranch  and  work  ? — A.  I  think  they  could  if  it  was  a  question 
of  starvation  with  them. 

Q.  Then  it  is  fleeing  from  starvation,  is  it  ?— A.  It  would  be  better 
for  them  to  go  than  to  starve  here. 

Benjamin  S.  Brooks  affirmed  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  How  long  have  you  lived  here  ? — Answer.  Since  1840. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  or  occupation? — A.  I  am  a  lawyer;  ad- 
mitted to  the  supreme  court  of  New  York,  and  of  this  State,  and  of  the 
United  States. 

Q.  Have  you  practiced  law  here  ever  since  you  have  been  on  the 
coast? — A.  I  commenced  to  practice  law  here  on  the  first  of  January, 
1850.  When  I  first  arrived  here  I  had  a  ship  on  my  hands,  and  after 
my  arrival  I  attended  to  that  until  the  first  of  January,  1850,  a  little 
over  a  month. 

Q.  You  have  been  present  here  examining  witnesses.  In  what  capac- 
ity do  you  appear  here? — A.  I  really  do  not  know.  I  appear  here  be- 
cause I  saw  by  the  newspapers  that  the  commission  had  been  kind 
enough  to  mention  my  name  among  those  who  would  be  permitted  to 
be  present. 

Q.  Are  you  employed  by  anybody  to  appear  here  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  fee  promised  or  in  expectation  from  any  quarter? — 
A.  No,  sir,  I  have  not  been  requested  by  anybody  to  appear  here.  I 
am  a  pure  volunteer.  I  felt  constrained  to  come  when  I  saw  my  name 
mentioned,  because  while  I  was  at  the  East,  during  the  past  summer, 
going  there  with  my  wife  on  a  jaunt  of  pleasure,  I  saw  in  the  newspa- 
pers a  copy  of  the  memorial  filed  by  Messrs.  Pixley,  Casserly,  and 
Koach.  I  thought  it  was  incorrect,  and  1  wrote  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  chairman  of  this  committee.  I  sent  it  to  my  agent  at  Washington, 
.and  requested  him  to  see  the  chairman  of  this  committee  personally 
with  it.  He  was  too  much  engaged  at  that  time  to  attend  to  the  mat- 
ter, and  the  letter  was  communicated  to  other  members  of  the  Committer 
on  Foreign  Relations.  I  afterward  wrote  a  reply  to  this  memorial, 
which  I  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Semite. 
It  was  printed ;  I  had  it  printed  just  as  I  was  leaving  ;  in  fact,  the  proof 
was  sent  to  me  on  my  way,  and  1  corrected  it  on  the  railroad.  Having 
(lone  so  much  in  recommending,  as  I  did,  in  addition  to  communications, 
that  the  Senate,  before  proceeding  to  legislate  or  to  make  treaties,  should 
inquire  into  the  facts  concerning  the  matter,  I  felt  somewhat  in  duty 
bound  to  give  such  assistance  as  I  could  to  the  committee  in  ascertain- 
ing the  facts. 
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Q.  Are  you  employed  by  Chinamen  as  their  attorney  in  their  own 
affairs  % — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  Chinese  clients  whatever. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  much  attention  to  this  Chinese  question  for  some 
time  past? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  it.  I 
have  grown  up  with  the  place  and  the  country,  and  I  feel  interested  m 
its  welfare.  As  the  question  was  started  here,  I  felt  inclined,  of  course, 
to  consider  it.  It  is  one  that  involves  the  interests  of  all,  mine  as  well 
as  the  rest,  and  I  paid  some  attention  to  it. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  influence  of  Chinese  and  Cbiuese  labor  upon 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  State  H  What  part  has  it  played  ? — 
A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  importation,  or  rather  the  immigration,  of 
Chinese  to  this  State  has  increased  its  wealth  at  least  one-half;  I  think 
a  great  deal  more.  In  the  first  place,  the  works  which  they  have  con- 
structed, and  which  I  think  would  not  have  been  constructed  without 
their  aid,  have  immediately  increased  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  State 
at  least  one-half.  In  addition  to  that,  I  am  satisfied  that  they  have 
increased  the  white  population  of  the  State  in  almost  the  same  propor- 
tion, if  not  quite.  I  think,  without  their  aid  at  the  present  time,  the 
population  of  the  State  could  not  be  maintained  at  more  than  one-half 
its  present  amount,  if  to  that  extent.  I  am  satisfied  from  the  inquiries 
that  I  have  made  from  all  parts  (and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  present 
all  these  witnesses  before  you)  that  the  product  of  the  State,  its  chief 
export,  wheat,  cannot  be  produced  at  the  price  at  which  it  can  be  ex- 
ported if  the  cost  of  production  is  increased  at  all.  There  is  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  State,  including  land  that  has  been  cultivated, 
which  will  not  bear  cultivation  at  the  present  time;  that  is  to  say,  the 
crop  which  it  will  produce  will  not  pay  at  the  present  price  of  wheat 
here  for  export,  and  it  will  not  pay  the  cost  of  its  production.  The 
yield  of  wheat  from  these  lands,  as  every  one  probably  knows  without 
my  testifying  to  it,  steadily  decreases.  What  Colonel  Hollister  said 
agrees  with  my  own  experience  in  that  respect.  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  traveling  from  this  city  to  the  different  county- seats  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State,  and  I  have  observed  a  gradual  decline  of  the 
product  of  the  land.  I  think  a  great  portion  of  the  land  that  is  within 
reach  of  the  market  by  water  communication,  by  natural  communica- 
tion, ceases  to  be  productive.  I  have  had  here  for  two  days,  waiting 
to  testify,  an  Irishman,  a  small  farmer,  who  lives  near  Livermore,  within 
easy  distance  of  the  railroad.  He  cultivates  his  own  farm  with  his  own 
family.  He  had  his  accounts  for  the  year  with  him.  He  is  a  very  pru- 
dent, saving  man,  and  his  wife  is  as  hard-working  as  he  is,  and  his  chil- 
dren assist  them.  He  gave  me  the  figures.  I  forget  what  the  figures 
are  now,  but  his  expenses  were  considerably  above  his  income,  and 
he  told  me  he  should  have  to  discontinue  the  cultivation  of  his  farm. 
He  has  a  mortgage  on  it,  and  he  has  no  hopes  whatever  of  paying  the 
mortgage,  and  he  says  he  must  give  it  up.  That  is  a  farm  within  easy 
reach,  and  it  is  not  an  exhausted  farm  by  any  means;  it  is  new  land, 
comparatively. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  State  and  its 
material  prosperity.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  com- 
munity in  a  moral  point  of  view  ? — A.  I  certainly  have  seen  no  deleteri- 
ous effect.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  perceived  any  effect  whatever.  I 
should  think  if  it  had  any  effect,  it  would  be  a  good  one.  All  of  us  agree 
that  these  people  possess  a  great  many  qualities  which  were  in  my 
youth  considered  virtues.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  so  any  more. 
Their  economy,  their  perseverance,  their  industry,  their  thrift,  their  pa- 
tience, their  reverence  for  their  ancestors,  their  family  affections,  their 
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patriotism,  and  many  other  qualities  which  they  possess— their  faithful- 
ness in  keeping  contracts,  their  trustfulness  in  regard  to  work  confided 
to  them,  honesty — all  these  things,  it  seems  to  me,  are  examples  that 
the  laboring  class  of  our  people,  might  follow  with  profit. 

Q.  What  is  their  character  for  keeping  contracts  ? — A.  I  have  always 
found  them  faithful  to  their  contracts.  Every  person  I  have  ever  heard 
speak  of  them,  who  had  anything  to  do  with  them,  spoke  of  their  almost 
religious  faith  in  keepiug  contracts.  I  remember,  some  years  ago.  tins 
matter  was  discussed  between  the  late  Mr.  Balaton,  Ex-Senator  Will- 
iams, of  Oregon,  and  myself.  We  were  discussing  the  matter,  aud  I 
asked  Mr.  Ralston  for  his  experience.  He  gave  a  number  of  incidents 
in  regard  to  the  bank  of  which  he  was  the  cashier  and  manager,  and  the 
large  business  that  he  did  with  that  people.  In  fact,  his  business  with 
them  was  so  great  that  he  kept  a  Chiuaman  there  on  purpose,  Mr.  Lee 
Kan,  who  is  still  a  clerk  in  the  bank.  Mr.  Ralston  said  he  had  never 
known  an  instance  of  a  Chinaman  failing  to  keep  his  engagements.  Then 
he  spoke  also  of  a  gang  of  servants  that  he  employed,  obtained  through 
a  Chinaman  from  China,  under  contract  with  them  to  work  at  a  certain 
rate  of  wages  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  He  spoke  of  the  difficulties 
that  his  Chinese  had  with  servants  of  other  nationalities  that  he  had,  their 
dissatisfaction,  and  their  desire  to  leave,  but  he  said  it  was  only  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  Chinamen  a  contract  in  order  to  stop  it  at  once,  and 
they  would  go  back  to  their  work  without  a  murmur. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  Do  you  speak  of  a  contract  made  in  China  ? — A.  Made  in  China, 
but  with  Mr.  Ralston.    It  was  their  bargain  with  him.     He  said  that  it 
was  only  necessary  to  show  their  contract  to  them  and  they  would  go 
back  to  their  work. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Are  you  somewhat  familiar  with  the  character  of  the  civil  litiga- 
tion in  this  city? — A.  I  probably  have  had  about  as  much  to  do  with  it 
as  anybody  here;  or  at  least  there  are  very  few  at  the  bar  who  have  had 
more  to  do  with  it.     • 

Q.  What  do  you  know  in  regard  to  Chinese  being  sued  for  the  non- 
performance of  contracts  or  the  non-payment  of  debts?  What  is  their 
condition  in  that  particular  ? — A.  I  never  knew  an  instance  of  that  kind. 
It  was  with  a  view  to  get  at  the  matter  precisely  that  I  directed  one  of 
my  clerks,  now  here,  (Mr.  Armstrong,)  to  make  the  examination  which 
he  did,  and  he  gave  you  the  result  of  it.  You  have  the  figures.  My 
memory  is  not  good  at  figures. 

Q.  How  many  suits  do  you  know  of  that  have  been  brought  against 
Chinamen  for  the  non-performauee  of  contracts  ? — A.  I  never  knew  of 
one.  I  never  saw  one,  nor  was  I  present  at  the  trial  of  one,  nor  heard 
of  one. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  suits  against  them  for  the  non-payment  of 
debts  or  obligations  against  them  i — A.  I  never  heard  of  one.  My  clerk 
mentioned  finding  a  certain  number  upon  the  books.  What  they  were 
I  do  not  know,  for  I  did  not  look  at  them  ;  but  iu  the  course  of  my  prac- 
tice, almost  daily  iu  the  courts,  I  have  never  met  with  them  either  iu 
these  courts  or  in  interior  courts.  I  am  iu  the  habit  of  attending  the 
courts  in  many  counties. 

Q.  Do  you  attend  the  supreme  court  ? — A.  Regularly  ;  that  is  to  say, 
there  is  no  term  of  the  supreme  court  that  I  have  not  some  cases  on  the 
calendar. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  appeals  in  that  court  in  which  Chinese  are 
defendants  in  civil  cases  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  any  where  a  China- 
man was  a  party  defendant.  I  have  seen  suits  where  he  was  a  party 
plaintiff.  A  few  years  ago  I  myself  had  some  business  with  the  firm  of 
Hop  Kee  &  Co.  It  was  an  admiralty  suit.  They  were  libellants  of  a 
vessel.  I  have  seen  them  plaintiffs  in  that  case ;  but  that  is  one  of  the 
character  of  cases  where  a  suit  was  necessary. 

Q.  In  regard  to  criminal  prosecutions,  what  is  their  character  as  vio- 
lators of  the  law  ? — A.  I  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  criminal 
prosecutions  or  defenses,  except  as  a  matter  of  charity.  I  have  some- 
times defended  a  man  as  a  matter  of  charity.  I  never  received  a  fee  in 
a  criminal  court.  Therefore  I  am  not  as  competent  to  speak  of  the  crim- 
inal portion  of  the  Chinese  population,  which  I  have  no  doubt  exists,  as 
some  other  parties;  but  I  sent  a  printed  circular  to  all  the  district  attor- 
neys in  this  State,  requesting  them  to  give  me  the  number  of  arrests 
and  convictions,  the  number  of  foreign  cases,  and  the  number  of  Chinese 
cases,  and  I  find  from  all  parts  of  the  State  about  the  same  return  that 
there  is  here.  The  proportion  of  Chinese  adults  arrested  is  far  less  than 
that  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  foreign  population  anywhere  in 
the  State.  I  find  that  the  portion  of  convictions  is  about  the  same  as 
the  proportion  of  convictions  to  white  arrests.  There  appears  to  be  just 
about  as  many  convicted  in  proportion. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  proportion  of  one  population  to  the  other  in 
point  of  numbers  % — A.  No,  sir ;  1  do  not  place  the  Chinese  population 
against  the  entire  white  population.  I  do  not  consider  that  to  be  a  fair 
comparison  at  all.  You  may  compare  the  Chinese  population  with  the 
white  voters,  and  the  proportion  of  Chinese  arrested  is  vastly  less  than 
the  proportion  of  the  whites ;  or  you  may  compare  the  Chinese  popula- 
tion with  the  white  population,  cutting  off  a  fair  proportion  for  the 
women,  who  are  rarely  ever  arrested,  comparatively,  and  the  old  men. 
Taking  the  population  with  population  by  numbers,  the  proportion  is 
about  equal,  rather  in  favor  of  the  Chinese  if  anything ;  and  if  you 
make  those  deductions,  it  is  vastly  in  their  favor. 

Q.  Comparing  Chinese  adults  with  male  white  adults,  what  is  the 
proportion "? — A.  Vastly  in  favor  of  the  Chinese ;  two  to  one  in  their 
favor,  at  least. 

Q.  State  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  strong  public  sentiment  in  this 
city,  beginning  first  with  the  city,  against  Chinese  immigration,  either 
opposed  to  it  altogether  or  in  favor  of  its  limitation. — A.  I  think  there 
is  no  such  public  sentiment.  There  is  a  very  strong,  violent,  aud  loud 
public  sentiment  in  a  certain  class  of  the  population,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  large  class.  In  the  country  I  think  it  is  a  small  minority.  I 
took  considerable  pains  to  ascertain  the  sentiment  as  I  came  down  across 
the  country,  conversing  about  the  matter  with  every  one  I  met  on  the 
road  and  at  the  hotels.  I  have  continued  the  practice  since  I  came 
here,  inquiring  of  every  one  that  I  met.  The  people  that  I  meet  and  con- 
verse with  probably  do  not  represent  the  entire  people.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  meeting  all  classes  of  the  people ;  but,  so 
far  as  my  observation  extends,  this  opposition  is  confined  to  a  class. 

Q.  How  numerous  is  that  class  ?  Take,  for  instance,  the  city  of  San 
Francisco. — A.  I  think  that  the  class  in  this  city  is  large.  I  think  that 
the  foreign  voting  population  in  this  city  outnumbers  the  native. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  foreign  voting  population  here  outnumbers  the 
native  % — A.  Very  considerably.  I  had  the  register  looked  over  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  fact ;  the  proportion  of  foreign-born  voters  is  about 
55  per  cent.,  and  that  of  course  gives  in  this  city  a  preponderance  of 
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that  element;  it  is  mainly  in  that  element  that" this  violent  opposition 
exists  ;  but  not  all  of  that  class  are  in  this  opposition.  A  good  many 
of  them  are  quite  content  to  take  their  chance  with  the  Chinese  or  any 
other  immigrant  who  comes  here. 

Q.  You  say  that  not  all  the  foreign  element  is  in  that  opposition? — 
A.  No,  sir;  not  by  any  means;  but  I  should  think  that  very  nearly  all 
of  the  Catholic  Irish  are  in  that  class.  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  Catholic  Irishman  who  was  not  an  anti-coolyite.  That  class,  of 
course,  is  very  considerable.  I  think  all  the  hoodlums  of  t  lit- city  are 
anti  cooly,  and  think  all  the  bummers  are  anti-cooly,  and  those  are  two 
classes  which  are  quite  numerous  in  addition  to  the  Catholic  element. 

Q.  How  is  it  among  the  German-born  element  i — A.  1  think  the  Ger- 
man-born population  as  a  class  are  not  opposed,  or,  it  they  are,  it  is  in 
quite  a  mild  way, and  not  in  this  violeut  way  that  is  manifested  in  the 
opposition  ;  the  Germans  are  generally  moderate  in  their  views  and  con- 
servative on  all  questions. 

Q.  You  do  not  confine  this  opposition  to  the  foreign  population  ? — A. 
No,  sir;  the  bummers  are  not  foreigners  as  a  usual  thing ;  so  far  as  my 
observation  of  them  extends  they  appear  to  be  Americans.  They  are  a 
class  pretty  well  known  in  this  city,  and  I  suppose  in  other  places. 

Q.  What  is  the  origin  of  this  opposition  ?  What  is  the  moving  cause 
of  it?  What  is  it  founded  in  % — A.  So  far  as  that  element  is  concerned, 
the  same  sort  of  feeling  has  always  existed  against  anything  that  ap- 
pears to  them  immediately  to  depreciate  the  rate  of  wages ;  it  is  the 
same  spirit  that  existed  against  labor-saving  machines,  the  same  spirit 
that  prevailed  against  the  Irish  when  they  first  began  to  come  and 
against  the  Germans  when  they  first  began  to  come.  That  was  the  un- 
derlying uneasiness  aud  discontent.  I  think  it  was  fanned  into  a  dame 
intentionally  aud  purposely  for  political  purposes,  and  made  a  stepping- 
stone  to  preferment. 

Q.  You  state  that  those  who  are  opposed  to  Chinese  immigration  iu 
the  country  are  a  small  minority  ? — A.  I  think  a  very  small  minority. 

Q.  Does  the  same  feeling  that  pervades  in  this  city  also  pervade  in 
other  California  towns,  as,  for  instance,  take  the  larger  towns,  Sacra- 
mento aud  Stockton  ? — A.  Iu  proportion  as  that  element  forms  a  part 
of  their  population.  In  Sacramento  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  prevails 
quite  as  greatly  in  proportion  as  it  does  here,  but  as  you  get  more  into 
the  country,  the  farming  towns,  you  see  less  aud  less  of  it. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect,  in  your  judgmeut,of  allowing  Chinamen 
to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  J? — A.  I  think  it  would  have  no 
effect  whatever,  or  very  slight;  a  few,  comparatively  few.  Chinamen 
might  iu  time  become  citizens.  They  would  not  become  citizens  until 
they  had  become  thoroughly  Americanized,  until  they  had  learned  our 
language  and  thoroughly  understood  our  laws.  I  doubt  whether  any 
would  become  citizens  until  then,  aud  when  they  had  become  so  thor- 
oughly Americanized  you  would  not  distinguish  them  from  any  other 
citizens.  It  never  hasljeen  understood  that  a  Chinaman  could  become 
a  citizen.  At  the  time  Mr.  Clarke  spoke  of  in  his  testimony,  there  was 
some  question  raised  in  regard  to  it,  but  I  thiuk  the  attempt  that  he  made 
and  the  refusal  that  he  met  with  settled  the  question  for  that  time  ;  at 
least  I  heard  of  no  further  effort  from  any  one  tobecome  naturalized  until 
after  the  amendments  were  made  to  the  Constitution.  Then  it  seems  to 
have  been  thought  that  Chinamen  had  the  same  right  as  anybody  else, 
and  several  of  them  applied  to  the  United  States  courts  to  be  natural- 
ized. I  think  that  was  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  Con- 
gress ;  it  raised  a  ferment  at  once ;  the  newspapers  came  out  with  edi- 
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torials  against  it.  I  think  there  was  a  lithographic  caricature  repre- 
senting Mongolians  sitting  in  the  board  of  supervisors.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  Congress  the  United  States  code  was  amended  so  as 
to  exclude  Mongolians  from  naturalization,  and  that  ended  the  matter 
of  course.  I  think  there  were  some  half-dozen  who  applied  for  natural- 
ization ;  it  always  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  place 
this  exception  upon  our  statute-book.  Plainly  it  seems  to  me  an  insult 
to  that  nation,  excluding  them  as  being  particularly  unfit  for  natural- 
ization as  American  citizens,  when  in  all  human  probability  the  num- 
ber that  would  apply  for  naturalization  you  could  count  on  your  fingers  j 
scarcely  any  of  them  would  apply. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  wisdom  of  restricting  Chinese 
immigration? — A.  I  can  very  clearly  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  it  would 
be  very  unwise.  There  are  several  reasons,  political  and  sentimental, 
financial  and  moral.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  reasons  which 
have  made  them  an  element  of  wealth  to  the  State  in  the  past  will  con- 
tinue to  make  them  an  element  of  wealth  in  the  future.  The  same 
cause  will  produce  precisely  the  same  result,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
in  an  increased  degree.  We  have  in  this  State  a  hundred  millions  of 
acres.  There  are  about  four  million  acres  of  that  land  cultivated.  There 
are  hardly  20,000,000  acres  that  are  incapable  of  cultivation.  The  large 
margin  between  those  figures  is  capable  of  being  used  by  men. 

Q.  What  is  the  whole  number  of  acres  1 — A.  One  hundred  and  one 
million  and  a  fraction. 

Q.  How  many  acres  are  in  cultivation? — A.  About  four  millions. 
Perhaps  four  million  and  a  half  are  under  cultivation. 

Q.  And  you  think  tbat  all  but  20,000,000  are  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion ? — A.  Susceptible  of  use.  There  is  a  portion  of  that  land  covered 
with  forest.  Of  course  that  could  not  be  cultivated  and  improved  oth- 
erwise than  to  utilize  the  forest  upon  it.  There  is  considerable  more 
that  has  had  no  trees  on  it  that  could  be  converted  into  forest-land. 
Then  there  is  a  large  strip  of  foot-hill  land  that  could  be  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  various  products  that  are  cultivated  by  hand,  mulberry 
silk,  coffee,  tea,  ramie,  and  various  things  of  that  kind.  Then  there  is 
a  large  portion  of  the  State  that  could  only  be  cultivated  by  irrigation 
to  any  advantage.  There  is  a  very  large  portion  of  the  State  which  is 
capable  of  irrigation,  and  with  irrigation  it  produces  large  crops.  Then 
the  tule-swamps  and  overflowed  lands  are  very  extensive. 

Q.  Is  there  an  apprehension  here  among  well-informed  people — or 
among  people,  I  will  not  use  any  qualification — that  the  State  is  liable 
to  be  overrun  with  Chinese  j  that  there  is  danger  of  that  f — A.  There  is 
no  such  apprehension  among  educated  people.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  there  is  such  an  apprehension  among  any  people  to  any  very 
great  extent.  I  think  the  opposition  to  the  immigration  does  not  arise 
from  that  source  or  from  that  cause. 

Q.  You  think  it  does  not! — A.  No;  I  think  it  arises  mainly  from  the 
causes  that  I  before  stated — rivalry  in  employment  and  the  fear  that 
they  will  reduce  the  rate  of  wages. 

Q.  What  cause,  or  law,  if  there  be  any,  is  it  that  regulates  Chinese  im- 
migration?— A.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  their  labor  is  like  any  article 
of  merchandise,  that  the  demand  will  regulate  the  supply  at  all  times.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  Chinamen  stand  in  the  same  position  with  white 
men  iu  respect  to  emigrating.  I  think  the  white  man  always  has 
vastly  the  advantage.  I  think  he  can  much  more  easily  raise  the  sum 
to  bring  him  here.  If  either  has  to  borrow  it,  the  Chinaman  may 
have  an  advantage  on  account  of  the  greater  confidence  that  is  placed 
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in  Ins  promises;  but  so  far  as  raising  the  means  to  come,  I  think  the 
white  man  in  the  States  can  much  more  easily  raise  the .sum  from  his 
own  earnings,  save  it,  that  ho  has  to  pay  to  come  across  the  continent 
by  the  railroad,  than  the  Chinaman  can  raise  the  sum  that  ho  has  to 
pay  to  come  in  a  ship.  Then  when  the  white  man  gets  here  be  under- 
stands our  language,  he  is  familiar  with  our  way  of  work,  while  when 
the  Chinaman  comes  here  he  is  worth  very  little,  he  cannot  speak  to 
anybody,  he  can  only  be  employed  in  a  gang  with  some  overseer  who 
can  talk  with  the  employer,  and  he  has  got  to  learn  all  our  ways  of 
doing  business,  and  for  a  loug  time  he  is  able  to  learn  very  little  in- 
deed, so  that  the  white  man  always  has  vastly  the  advantage  over 
him.  It  is  only  to  fill  a  place  that  the  white  man  will  scarcely  occupy, 
a  vacuum,  a  place  that  is  not  filled,  that  the  Chinaman  will  ever  be  cm- 
ployed  to  fill. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  You  speak  about  the  Chinese  being  a  patriotic  people.  Are  you  a 
patriot  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i^.  What  constitutes  patriotism  ? — A.  Love  of  country. 

Q.  And  being  willing  to  die  for  it  ? — A.  I  think  it  a  great  deal  better 
to  live  for  it. 

Q.  You  are  a  patriot,  then?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Now,  Mr.  Brooks,  it  has  been  proven  here 
that  the  Chinese  empire  consists  of  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four 
hundred  millions  of  people1? — A.  Evidence  has  been  given  to  that  effect. 

Q.  You  admit  that  as  a  fact?— A.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  admit 
anything. 

Q.  That  is  a  recognized  fact,  is  it,  or  is  it  not  ? — A.  It  has  been  assumed 
here  as  a  fact;  but  it  is  not  an  admitted  fact,  it  is  a  very  much  disputed 
fact. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  on  that  subject  ? — A.  I  think  the  population 
is  about  300,000,000. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  less  than  twenty-two  thousand  Europeans  sacked 
their  capital  and  levied  an  indemnity  upon  a  people  of  three  hundred 
millions;  that  they  marched  into  the  interior  three  hundred  miles;  and 
yet  they  are  a  patriotic  people,  you  say  ?— A.  Which  question  am  I  to 
answer  ? 

Q.  The  question  is  whether  a  patriotic  people  would  submit  to  any 
such  thing  as  that  ? — A.  I  say  I  know  they  are  a  patriotic  people  ;  but 
those  facts  you  state  I  do  notkuow  anything  about. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  twenty-two  thousand  Europeans  marched 
up  to  Peking,  and  took  it,  and  sacked  it,  and  levied  a  contribution  upon 
it  ? — A.  No,  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact. 

Q.  You  are  an  intelligent  man  ?— A.  I  do  not  like  to  blow  my  own 
trumpet.     I  would  rather  take  your  opinion  upon  that  point. 

Q.  Is  that  a  fact  or  is  it  not  ?— A.  I  do  not  know,  I  tell  you. 

Q.  On  your  oath  you  do  not  know  ?— A.  I  have  not  taken  any  oath ; 
but  still  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  the  fact. 

Q.  You  do  not  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  historical  fact?— A.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is,  because  you 
say  so. 

Q.  Independent  of  my  say-so?— A.  I  must  say,  as  I  said  before,  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  they  did ;  that  a  few  French  and  a  few  Euglish 
went  up  there  a  few  years  ago,  took  Peking,  burned  the  summer  palace, 
and  levied  a  contribution  on  the  Chinese  empire,  which  you  say  is  com- 
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posed  of  three  hundred  millions  of  people  ? — A.  I  should  believe  it  if  you 
said  so.     That  would  be  quite  enough  for  me. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  or  not  ? — A.  If  I  understand  you  to  make  the 
assertion,  I  believe  it. 

Q.  You  believe  that  is  so? — A.  I  believe  anything  that  you  say. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  would  any  patriotic  people  of  three  hundred  mil-| 
lions  of  people  submit  to  any  such  indignity  ? — A.  From  what  I  have 
read  of  the  Chinese  military  organization,  and  its  performances,  I  should 
think  it  is  very  likely. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  their  military  organization.  Do  you  be-l 
lieve  any  patriotic,  country-loving  people  would  submit  to  any  such 
thing? — A.  Yes,  I  think  they  would.  I  think  the  indemnity  levied  upon 
France  was  larger.  I  think  they  submitted  to  it  because  they  could  not 
help  it,  and  I  suppose  the  Chinese  submitted  to  it  for  the  same  reason, 
if  they  did. 

Q.  Did  the  same  circumstances  obtain  as  between  France  and  Ger- 
many ? — A.  The  same ;  the  absence  of  capital  in  both  instances,  from 
what  you  say. 

Q.  Did  France  contain  three  hundred  millions  of  people  and  did  Ger- 
many go  there  with  twenty-two  thousand  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  as  I  said  before, 
from  what  I  have  read  of  the  Chinese  military  organization  and  its  ex- 
ploits, I  should  think  the  thing  might  happen. 

Q.  Then  you,  in  your  evidence  here,  say  they  are  equal  to  Americans 
morally,  physically,  and  in  every  other  imaginable  virtue  ? — A.  I  have 
not  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  You  have  proven  it  here  over  and  over  again  by  your  witnesses. — 
A.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it;  but  I  was  not  aware  of  it.  I  have  not 
attempted  anything  of  the  kind  or  asserted  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  a  patriotic  people,  however? — A.  I  have  no 
doubt  about  that. 

Q.  And  patriotism  admits  of  twenty-two  thousand  foreigners,  eight  or 
nine  thousand  miles  away  from  their  homes,  going  into  the  capital  con- 
taining a  million  and  a  half,  or  two,  or  three  millions  of  people,  and  loot- 
ing their  palaces  and  levying  a  contribution  and  walking  away  with 
their  loot? — A.  I  can  imagine  circumstances  in  which  patriotism  would 
even  submit  to  that. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  opposition  to  the  Chinese  emanates  from  the 
Catholic  Irish.     Did  you  say  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  main  you  said  that  it  did.  You  have  used  that  word  "Cath- 
olic" here  about  forty  times  in  your  examination. — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  think  you  are  mistaken. 

Q.  Did  you  use  it  at  all? — A.  Yes,  sir ;   I  did  once. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  just  now  that  the  opposition  to  these  Chinese  ema- 
nated principally  from  the  Catholic  Irish  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  I  ask  the  reporter  to  read  your  language. 

The  reporter  read  from  his  short-hand  notes,  as  follows  : 

I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  Catholic  Irishman  who  was  not  an  anti-coolyite.  That 
class,  of  course,  is  very  considerable. 

Q.  Are  any  other  Catholics  opposed  to  them  except  the  Irish  ? — A. 
I  have  not  seen  any.  I  do  not  think  the  other  Catholics  at  all  are  op- 
posed to  them. 

Q.  Are  the  Catholic  Irish  all  bummers? — A.  None  that  I  know  of.  I 
said  the  bummers  were  Americans,  native-born. 

Q.  Now  what  is  a  bummer  ?  I  should  like  to  know  what  a  bummer  is. 
Give  us  a  definition.  You  are  a  wise,  intelligent,  educated  man.  This 
seems  to  be  a  war  against  workingmen,  laborers  and  mechanics,  by 
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the  so-called  intelligent  people.  Tell  me  what  a  buininer  is.— A.  I 
think  myself  that  this  is  a  war  against  that  class,  and  I  propose  to  de- 
fend that  class  against  the  attack  made  upon  them. 

Q.  What  is  a  bummer?— A.  A  bummer  is  a  man  who  pretends  to  want 
something  to  do  and  does  not  want  anything  to  do.  He  never  begs,  but 
he  borrows,  with  no  intention  of  repaying.  He  hangs  around  saloons 
with  the  expectation  of  somebody  invitiug  him  to  take  a  drink.  Those 
are  his  principal  characteristics.  If  there  is  a  building  being  erected, 
or  a  dog- fight,  or  if  a  man  falls  down  in  a  fit,  or  a  drunken  man  is  car- 
ried off,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  be  there  to  see  that  it  is  all  done  right. 
That  is  a  very  large  class  in  this  city.  They  pretend  to  want  something 
to  do,  but  if  you  proffer  them  a  job  they  will  ask  all  sorts  of  questions, 
and  when  you  have  explained  it  all  they  will  find  some  reason  for  de- 
clining. 

Q.  You  know  so  much  about  this  class,  you  are  not  a  bummer,  are 
you! — A.  I  do  not  think  I  come  in  that  description. 

Q.  Do  you  run  to  every  dog-fight  that  you  see? — A.  I  never  run  to 
any  of  them,  and  I  never  superintend  any  buildings. 

Q.  Now  come  down  to  the  facts.  You  say  that  is  a  class  of  men  who  are 
bummers.  How  do  you  know  they  are  bummers  if  you  do  not  go  there 
yourself  and  see  the  class  of  men  who  go  there  ? — A.  I  have  walked  the 
length  of  Montgomery  and  Kearny  streets  every  day  of  my  life,  almost, 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  I  see  these  people  all  along  the  streets 
just  in  that  way. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  at  a  dog-fight? — A.  Yes,  sir,  and  I  have  seen 
them  superintending  the  laying  of  the  foundations  of  buildings,  and  I 
have  seen  them  when  a  man  tumbles  down  in  a  fit.  There  are  a  great 
many  more  symptoms  about  them  if  you  want  them.  They  have 
got  a  shuffling  gait.  They  shoot  along  with  their  hands  in  their  pock- 
ets and  their  hats  backion  the  top  of  their  heads,  and  they  always  smell 
of  whisky — they  are  literally  perfumed  with  whisky. 

Q.  Do  you  go  up  to  them  ? — A.  They  come  to  me  and  want  two  bits 
to  get  a  breakfast  with  j  and  their  breath  is  strong  enough  with  whisky 
to  disgust  even  an  anti-coolyite.. 

Q.  Do  you  usually  give  them  two  bits? — A.  Yes,  I  usually  give  them 
two  bits. 

Q.  To  how  many  of  them  have  you  given  two  bits  in  your  life  ? — A. 
Upon  my  word,  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  How  many  ?— A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Have  you  given  two  bits  to  one  in  the  last  month  ?  In  the  last 
thirty  clays  have  you  given  one  two  bits  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  really ;  I 
do  not  remember. 

Q.  Then  with  these  assertions,  you  do  not  know  that  you  have  given 
one  man,  a  bummer,  two  bits  in  the  last  thirty  days,  and  yet  you  come 
here  and  swear  that  there  is  a  class  of  bummers  who  run  around  and 
ask  every  person  for  two  bits. — A.  Why  do  you  address  me  in  that 
manner? 

Q.  I  want  to  know  the  fact,  and  I  want  it  to  go  in  the  record.  You 
have  designated  a  class  of  men,  my  fellow-citizens,  my  constituents,  as 
bummers,  and  I  want  it  to  go  in  the  record. — A.  If  your  voice  and  man- 
ner could  go  down  on  the  record  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  give  an 
answer.  I  do  not  think  when  a  witness  is  invited  before  this  commission 
he  should  be  accosted  in  that  manner. 

Q.  You  were  not  invited  here.— A.  I  was  invited. 

Q.  Who  invited  you  ?— A.  The  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  did  not 
offer  myself. 
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Q.  You  did  not  offer  yourself? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  1  am  very  glad  of  that.  I  want  to  know  to  how  many  bummers 
you  have  given  two  bits  in  the  last  thirty  days. — A.  I  have  already 
answered. 

Q.  You  have  not  given  two  bits  to  any  of  them  ? — A.  I  do  not  knowf 
whether  I  have  or  not.  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  at  this  momeut  recol-j 
lect. 

Q.  You  say  you  see  them  around  the  foundations  of  houses  when  they! 
are  being  laid  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  that. — A.  I  did  not.  I! 

Q.  What  did  you  say  ? — A.  I  said  I  saw  them  standing  along  the  line! 
of  the  street  when  they  were  laying  the  foundation.  I  do  not  think 
they  get  down  to  the  foundation. 

Q.  You  said  they  were  in  that  neighborhood,  looking  at  it? — A.  The! 
street  is  as  near  the  work  as  they  care  to  get. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  were  not  the  proprietors  of  that  build- 1 
ing"? — A.  I  do  not  know  they  were  not,  but  I  formed  an  opinion  upon] 
the  subject  as  I  went  along. 

Q.  You  stopped  and  examined  them  critically,  did  you  not  ? — A.  I  did ! 
not;  I  went  along  my  business  as  fast  as  I  could ;  but  they  are  pretty  I 
apt  to  encumber  the  sidewalks,  so  that  a  person  going  about  his  busi- 
ness sometimes  has  some  trouble  to  get  through  them. 

Q.  You  generally  go  in  a  carriage  ? — A.  No,  I  do  not,  except  in  a  car, 
if  you  call  that  a  carriage. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  religion? — A.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  re- 
ligion. 

Q.  Yes,  you  did.  What  did  you  say  about  religion  ? — A.  I  did  not 
say  a  word  about  religion. 

Q.  You  said  that  this  class  opposed  to  the  Chinese  was  principally 
composed  of  the  Catholic  Irish. — A.  I  said  that  Catholics  outside  of  them 
generally  were  not  opposed  to  the  Chinese ;  that  I  never  saw  any  evi- 
dence of  it. 

Q.  You  stated,  and  it  is  down  in  the  record,  that  the  principal  por- 
tion of  the  people  who  are  opposed  to  Chinese  immigration  to  this  coast 
are  Catholic  Irish.  I  refer  now  to  the  record.  Did  you  say  so,  or  did 
you  not  ? — A.  Eefer  to  the  record,  it  will  speak  for  itself.  We  have 
already  discussed  that  once,  and  you  heard  read  what  I  said. 

Q.  Are  Catholic  Irish  as  respectable  as  Protestant  Irish  ? — A.  I 
am  sure  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  wish  to  draw  any  distinction  between 
people. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  Catholics  are  generally  as  respectable  as  Protest- 
ants ? — A.  I  make  no  distinction. 

Q.  In  the  whole  course,  from  the  inception  of  this  investigation,  your 
effort  has  been  to  throw  a  stigma  upon  the  Catholic  religion. — A.  Is  that 
a  question  t 

Q.  No ;  I  am  stating  what  you  have  been  doing. — A.  Well,  the  state- 
ment is  made. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Donahue,  the  banker  here,  an  Irish  Catholic? — A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Mr.  Peter  Donahue  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  Mr. Cornelius  Sullivan  an  Irish  Catholic? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  You  know  these  gentlemen  ? — A.  I  know  them  very  well. 

Q.  They  are  respectable  people? — A.  Highly;  there  are  no  better 
men  in  the  community.  They  are  men  that  I  entertain  the  highest 
esteem  for.  I  have  said  nothing  about  them.  I  have  said  not  a  word, 
against  any  Catholic.    Mr.  Sullivan  entertains  a  different  opinion,  per- 
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haps,  from  me  on  this  subject.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  (loos  or  not, 
but  that  does  not  alter  my  opinion  of  his  respectability,  nor  the  respect- 
ability of  his  religion.    I  have  said  nothing  about  my  religion  or  his. 

Q.  What  is  your  religion  ?— A.  I  am  sure  I  do' not  know.     1  was 
brought  up  as  au  Episcopalian,  but  that  is  about  as  near  as  1  can  get 
to  it. 
Q.  Do  you  go  to  church  now  ? — A.  Ncf;  the  bishop  says  he  never 
I  sees  me,  except  at  weddings  and  funerals. 

Q.  You  worship  vicariously? — A.  Yes,  I  suppose  so.     I  suppose  I 
^  ought  to  go ;  but  it  is  not  my  custom  to  go. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  this  question,  and  1  want  an  answer:  Dave  you  a 
i  prejudice  against  Catholicism,  or  the  Catholic  religion  ? — A.  1  am,  as  I 
said,  a  broughtup  Episcopalian. 
Q.  I  am  asking  the  question  in  view  of  this  fact :  the  whole  tendency 
*  of  your  examination  of  witnesses  here  was  to  show  that  this  opposition 
:  to  the  Chinese  was  principally  from  the  Catholic  population  of  this  city 
i  and  State,  and  the  tendency  of  your  whole  language  was  that  they  were 
i  not  a  respectable  people,  nor  good  citizens ;  that  they  were,  as  a  politi- 
[  cal  and  moral  proposition,  injurious  to  the  State. — A.  1  deny  that  en- 
tirely and  in  toto.  • 

Q.  Then  we  will  see.  That  shows  for  itself.  Do  you  think  that  the 
minigration  of  Chinese  to  this  coast  is  of  as  much  advantage  to  the 
State  of  California,  politicajly,  morally,  and  socially,  as  the  same  num- 
!  ber  of  New  England  Protestants,  or  Catholic  Frenchmen,  Irish,  and 
Germans? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  an  opinion  upon  that  subject. 
I  think  it  would  require  a  good  deal  of  calculation  to  say  which  was  the 
most  advantageous. 
Q.  It  would  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  mathematical  calculation  you  mean,  I  suppose  ? — A.  No,  I  do 
not  mean  that. 

Q.  A  metaphysical  calculation  ? — A.  I  do   not  know  what  that  is. 

That  is  a  very  good  word,  but  I  do  not  know  what  it  means. 

Q    I  supposed  a  man  of  your  intelligence  knew  what  "  metaphysical " 

i  me^nt? — A.  A  man  who  is  pretty  well  read  is  never  ashamed  to  con- 

'  fess  his  ignorance  of  auythiug.     I  have  read  a  good  deal  in  the  course 

of  my  life.    A  man  who  has  read  a  little  is  always  afraid  somebody  will 

find  out  he  does  not  know  something. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  What  greater  inducement  could  be  held  out  than  there  has  been 
for  the  past  twelve  years  for  Chinese  immigration  to  come  to  this  State 
in  the  future  coining  twelve  years? — A.  I  should  not  think  it  was 
likely  that  there  would  be  any  greater  inducement.  I  should  hardly 
think  it  likely  that  there  could  be  as  much  inducement.  I  think  the 
giving  out  of  the  placer-mines  is  a  good  deal  of  lessening  of  the  induce- 
ment, and  then  I  could  hardly  think  that  the  accounts  the  Chinamen 
carry  back  from  this  country  in  regard  to  the  treatment  they  receive  in 
this  city  would  be  likely  to  increase  the  immigration. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  You  speak  about  the  treatment  which  the  Chinese  receive.  What 
do  you  mean  by  that  ? — A.  They  have  been  in  this  city  insulted, 
assaulted,  beaten,  and  killed.  In  the  interior,  probably,  they  have 
suffered  more  eveu  than  here.  As  I  came  down  across  the  country  I 
saw  a  great  many  Chinamen  at  work  in  the  worked-over  placer-beds. 
I  was  told  theu  and  I  have  always  heard  it  said  that  if  they  happen 
to  strike  anything  worth  a  white  man's  working,  the  whites  take  it. 
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There  have  been  a  great  many  assassinations.  In  the  report  of  the 
senate  committee  in  1861  you  will  find  a  statement  made  of  the  num- 
ber of  assassinations  in  the  mines,  and  they  were  mostly  by  officers  of] 
the  State. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  Do  you  mean  the  assassinations  were  by  officers  of  the  State  % — A.l 
Yes,  sir.    I  refer  to  the  report  of  1861,  which  has  been  put  in  evidence! 
here. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  I  have  not  seen  that  report  I  believe. — A.  It  is  with  the  reporter, 
and  is  to  go  into  the  appendix.  A  short  time  ago  at  Truckee  the 
cabins  of  some  Chinese  miners  were  set  on  fire  and  the  Chinamen  shot 
as  they  emerged  from  the  blazing  buildings.  There  was  an  effort  to 
punish  the  perpetrators.  Some  parties  were  arrested.  Upon  the  trial 
of  the  cause  some  white  men  swore  distinctly  to  the  fact  of  the  killing, 
and  an  equal  number  of  white  men  swore  that  the  evidence  given  by 
the  former  witnesses  was  untrue  in  every  particular;  they  denied 
directly  and  distinctly  everything,  and  of  course  the  perpetrators 
escaped ;  there  were  none  punished.  I  have  myself  seen  the  Chinese 
when  they  landed  at  the  foot  of  Second  street.  I  live  upon  Bincon  Hill, 
and  I  used  to  come  up  Second  street  on  my  way  to  the  city.  I  have 
seen  them  when  coming  from  the  steamer,  and  I  have  seen  boys  along 
the  street  striking  them  as  they  went  along*,  others  throwing  things  at 
them — potatoes,  stones,  anything  that  came  handy.  I  have  often  seen 
Chinese  boys  with  their  heads  cut  and  their  faces  bloody ;  and  instances 
of  that  kiud  I  have  heard  very  frequently  from  my  friends  who  were 
eye-witnesses  of  similar  scenes,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  any  effectual 
punishment.  The  instances  that  Judge  Dwindle  gave  of  trials  in  his 
court  were  unqualified  murders,  without  the  slightest  particle  of  mitiga- 
tion ;  but  you  cannot  get  a  jury  to  hang  a  man  for  murdering  a  China- 
man, I  think,  in  this  State. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  Of  what  character  of  citizens  are  petit  juries  generally  made  up  ? — 
A.  O,  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 

Q.  Of  all  classes  %  Are  they  not  freeholders  % — A.  Not  necessarily,  I 
think. 

Q.  They  are  not  this  bummer  class  that  you  speak  of,  are  they? — A. 
I  have  seen  them  on  the  jury. 

Q.  You  do  not  often  accept  them,  do  you  % — A.  Not  if  I  know  it ;  but 
the  man  who  goes  on  a  jury  to  perjure  himself  will  stand  a  pretty 
severe  examination.  I  have  been  fixed  that  way.  I  have  had  two  jury- 
men put  onto  a  jury  who  swore  they  were  entirely  disinterested,  and 
they  would  hang  a  jury  for  three  days. 

Q.  That  is  a  criminal  jury  ? — A.  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
criminal  cases,  and  I  do  not  know  anything  about  them. 

Q.  Why  do  you  swear  about  them  ? — A.  I  do  not  swear  about  them. 

Q.  You  said  a  white  jury  would  not  convict  a  Chinaman  I — A.  I  am 
not  swearing  particularly  about  criminal  cases.  I  do  not  know  that 
that  would  make  any  particular  distinction.  Capital  cases  are  tried  by 
the  same  jury  that  tries  civil  cases  unless  the  panel  is  exhausted  and 
they  have  to  summon  more. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  men  are  serving  out  sentences  for  life  and 
long  terms  of  imprisonment  for  wrongs  committed  on  Chinamen1? — A. 
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I  know  those  men  Judge  Dwinelle  Bpoke  of  are  in  prison,  but  I  say  if 
the  victim  bad  been  a  white,  man  they  would  have  been  hung. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  .' — A.  1  do  not  know.  Nobody  knows  but  Qod 
Almighty. 

(,).  Von  state,  as  a  fact,  that  no  man  has  been  hung  in  this  State  for 
the  murder  of  a  Chinaman  ?— A.  I  have  Q0  recollection  of  a  white  man 
being  hang  for  it. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  none  have  been  hung? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  am  only  prepared  to  state  my  recollection. 

(,).  You  referred  to  the  ease  at  Antioch  .' — A.  Ufa,  I  did  not  :  but  now 

I  recollect  there  was  snch  a  ease. 

(L).  The  Truekee  ease  was  another,  and  I  think  there  was  a  case  at  Los 
Angeles,  quite  reprehensible,  which  occurred  two  or  three  yeai  -  kgO  f — 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Yon  referred  to  those  cases  as  evidence  of  the  treatment  of  Chi- 
nese in  the  interior  towns.  Did  you  hear  of  such  an  outrage  at  the  city 
Of  Nevada  I — A.   Yes,  sir. 

(t).  When  .'—A.  About  the  same  time  that  the  outrage  occurred  at 
Antioch.     You  mean  Nevada  County. 

Q.  We  are  talking  about  this  State.  Did  you  hear  of  a  similar  out- 
rage at  the  town  of  Auburn  }. — A.  1  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  At  Placerville,  Downerville,  San  -lose  Santa  Clara,  or  BCarysville  I 
Name  any  other  town  except  those  you  have  referred  to  where  such  in- 
stances as  you  mention  have  occurred. — A.  1  have  not  kept  an  account 
of  those;  but  I  have  got  in  a  scrap-hook  at  home  that  1  have  dipped  a 
number  of  items  collected  touching  the  subject  since  this  agitation  com- 
menced. 1  did  not  attempt  to  keep  any  record  of  them  before  that 
time. 

Q.  What  does  your  record  say?  Go  through  the  different  towns. — 
A.  It  shows  outrages  almost  daily. 

Q.   In  the  interior  cities  of  the  State  .' — A.   I  think  so. 

Q.   Name  the  cities  or  towns. — A.  I  cannot  do  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Bee  has  handed  you  some  newspaper  extracts? — A.  Yes: 
cases  in  this  city  siuce  the  committee  commenced   its  session  here. 

Q.  Since  we  commenced  the  session  of  the  committee  have  not  the 
papers  contained  accounts  of  Chinese  burglaries  and  other  crimes  com- 
mitted by  them  ?  For  instance,  did  not  the  Chronicle  this  morning 
contain  three  separate  statements  of  outrages  upon  property  committed 
by  Chinese  of  this  city,  amounting  to  felonies' — A.  i  did  not  Bee  the 
Chronicle  this  morning. 

Q.  Would  it  be  fair  to  infer  from  that  fact  that  the  Chinese  are  gen- 
erally engaged  in  crimes  against  property  because  tin  re- 
ported in  the  Chronicle  this  morning  1 — A.  I  think  not.  I  think  it  would 
be  fair  to  take  the  police  report  every  morning  and  see  who  they  are 
who  commit  the  offeuses. 

Q.  And  not  stigmatize  the  people  generally  for  it.  For  instance,  in 
the  Tost  published  this  afternoon  : 

HEAVY   BURGLARY   I!V  CHINESE  THIEVES. 

Chinese  burglars  entered  the  store  of  M.  Berkowitz,  mi  Stockton  street,  near  Wa-'.ington, 
on  Wednesday  night,  by  removing  the  bricks  supporting  the  iron  shutters  on  one  '■:  :i'<-  rear 
windows.  They  carried  off  eight  hundred  dollars'  worth  id  silks  and  shawls,  an  1  gol  off  on- 
harmed  with  their  booty.     The  same  store  was  entered  through  a  sky-light  and  robbed  by 

Chinese  about  a  year  ago  of  several  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  silks. 

Is  it  fair  to  infer  because  that  thing  occurs  that  as  a  rule  the  <  ihineee 
are  burglariously  inclined? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Is  it  auy  more  fair  because  au  outrage  occurred  at  Antioch  aud 
58  c  I 
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one  at  Trnckee  and  one  at  Los  Angeles  to  infer  that  in  the  interior 
towns  of  the  State  the  Chinamen  are  generally  outraged  ?  Could  not 
the  same  rule  of  charity  apply  to  the  interior  towns  that  you  claim  for 
the  Chinese  here? — A.  I  should  think  so  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case. 

Q.  I  have  named  quite  a  large  number  of  towns. — A.  I  cannot  locate 
them. 

Q.  Name  any  other  town  where  an  outrage  upon  Chinamen  has  oc- 
curred during  the  last  twenty-five  years. — A.  I  have  already  stated 
that  I  could  not  name  the  towns. 

Q.  If  you  cannot  name  them,  they  cannot  come  within  your  category. — 
A.  I  know  that  the  instances  exist.    That  I  state  positively. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  exist  in  the  town  of  Nevada  ! — A.  I  have 
already  said  that  I  cannot  name  the  towns.  1  cannot  remember  the 
names  of  the  towns. 

Q.  You  say  that  as  a  rule,  if  I  understand  you,  in  the  interior,  if 
a  Chinaman  finds  a  mine  and  it  is  worth  a  white  man's  haviug,  he 
takes  it  away  from  the  Chinaman  and  there  is  no  protection  in  law  for 
them.  Is  that  what  you  said  ?— A.  I  said  I  was  informed  that  in  the 
placer-mines  if  a  Chinaman  got  a  mine  that  would  pay  white  men  to 
work  they  would  jump  it. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  our  interior  courts  the  rights 
of  Chinamen  in  their  property  are  as  much  protected  as  the  rights  of 
white  men  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Q.  If  I  state  to  you  that  my  experience  as  a  lawyer  for  fifteen  years 
in  one  of  the  populous  mining  counties  of  this  State  shows  that  to  be 
the  fact,  and  that  I  have  often  tried  cases  in  which  the  Chinese  were 
concerned  and  vindicated  their  rights  before  American  juries,  do  you 
think  the  statement  incredible  ?— A.  I  should  not  think  anything  in- 
credible that  you  state.    What  county  is  that  1 

Q.  Nevada  County,  one  of  the  largest  miniug  counties  in  the  State. — 
A.  I  am  happy  to  hear  it. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  are  upon  our  supreme  court  decisions 
cases  where  litigation  was  between  Chinese  and  Americans  for  the  pos- 
session of  mining-claims,  and  that  the  supreme  court  has  decided  in 
favor  of  the  right  of  the  Chinese  to  have  their  claim?  Are  you  not 
aware  of  decisions  of  that  kind  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
if  such  a  case  went  to  the  supreme  court  of  this  State,  and  the  merits 
were  in  their  favor,  it  would  be  decided  in  their  favor.  I  think  that  the 
judges  of  the  State  have  acted  justly  and  impartially. 

Q.  Allow  me  to  testify  a  little  in  the  way  of  a  suggestion  in  behalf  of 
the  juries  of  this  State  in  the  interior;  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  in 
San  Francisco.  Are  you  not  aware  that  whatis  called  "jumping"  among 
miners  was  a  practice  formerly  quite  common  ?  That  where  men  went 
off  and  left  their  claims  for  a  little  while,  under  the  mining-laws  they 
were  supposed  to  be  open  for  location  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  it  made  no  difference  whether  the  claimants  were  Chinese 
or  Americans,  that  that  jumping  was  quite  common  and  considered  legit- 
imate ? — A.  No;  I  do  not  so  understand  it. 

Q.  The  mining  laws  of  this  State,  you  remember,  were  a  code,  a  kind 
of  common  law,  enacted  by  the  miners  themselves. — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  Those  mining-laws  provided  for  a  long  series  of  years  that  if  a 
claim  was  not  worked  once  in  ten  days,  others  once  in  thirty  days,  the 
claim  could  be  relocated  by  others  % — A.  Eelocated. 

Q.  Was  not  the  term  "jumping"  applied  1 — A.  I  do  not  understand  it 
in  that  sense. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  by  miners'  parlance  and  by  miners'  custom 
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the  retaking  of  a  claim  in  that  way  was  perfectly  honest  ? — A.  Relo- 
cating; yes. 

Q.  Jumping1! — A.  Not  jumping. 

Q.  Jumping,  because  the  other's  right  had  expired  ?— A.  That  I  cal. 
relocating.     That  was  perfectly  correct. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  miners  saw  it  in  the  light  that  squatters  are 
considered  on  agricultural  lands  ?— A.  I  do  not  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  terms  as  you  use  them.  I  do  not  understand  squatter  and  jumper 
in  either  case  to  be  the  same.  I  understand  the  squatter  to  be  a  man 
who  settles  on  land  he  has  a  right  to  settle  on. 

Q.  I  have  heard  that  term  used  differently.— A.  If  anybody  attempts 
to  take  possession  of  that  land  he  is  a  jumper.  A  jumper  is  a  man  who 
jumps  another  man's  claim,  whether  mining-land  or  any  kind  of  land. 
If  he  settles  upon  it  he  is  a  squatter,  and  has  a  right  to'  be  there.  He 
is  the  lawful  owner. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  these  men  on  being  sued  in  trespass  or 
ejectment  would  set  up  as  a  defense  that  the  other  party  had  forfeited 
his  right  by  lapse  of  time  and  non-user! — A.  If  he  was  a  relocator  he 
had  a  right  to  do  so. 

Q.  A  jumper.  That  was  the  ordinar^lefense.— A.  It  may  be  a  per- 
fectly good  defense,  but  I  do  not  understand  the  term  in  that  way. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  practice  in  the  mining  regions? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  perhaps  you  have  a  little  hesitancy  in  expressing  an  opinion 
on  that  matter1? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  opinion  on  that  subject 
is  better  than  mine. 

Q.  I  only  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  jumping  is  not 
confined  to  claims  owned  by  Chinamen. — A.  I  use  the  term  in  the  sense 
in  which  you  use  it  here,  only  I  do  uot  apply  it  to  the  taking  of  a  claim 
under  the  miners'  laws. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  When  you  speak  about  jumping  a  Chinese  claim,  do  you  mean  that 
they  would  take  it  by  force  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  mean,  by  force  or  fraud, 
not  that  they  had  honorably  used  any  mining  rules  or  regulations,  which 
I  call  relocating. 

Q.  It  is  a  case,  then,  where  the  Chinese  have  left  the  claim  ? — A  No, 
sir;  I  do  not  refer  to  a  case  where  they  have  left  the  work,  but  where 
they  have  found  it  was  making  money  enough  to  pay  white  men  for 
working  it.  As  I  was  coming  down  from  Oregon  I  rode  on  the  box  of 
the  stage  with  the  stage-driver,  a  very  intelligent  man,  indeed,  through 
a  country  where  we  were  continually  passing  these  mining-claims.  I 
conversed  with  him  on  the  subject,  and  he  gave  me  the  same  informa- 
tion, although  he  said  the  business  of  the  stores  and  the  towns  was 
mainly  dependent  on  Chinese  mining,  and  if  they  stopped  their  mining 
their  business  would  be  about  gone. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard  of  a  case  where  white  meu  drove  white  men 
from  their  claims  and  held  possession  of  them  with  shot-guns,  and  that 
they  would  meet  under  ground  and  fight  each  other  in  tunnels  where 
tunnels  happened  to  meet?  Have  you  heard  of  those  cases?— A.  No, 
sir,  not  of  the  kind  we  have  been  speaking  of.  I  have  heard  of  cases 
wnere  parties  making  adverse  claims  to  mines  on  mining-grounds 
have  contended  in  the  way  you  speak  of,  under  ground  and  above 
ground,  with  shot-guns  and  everything. 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard  of  a  case  where  it  was  the  question  whether 
the  original  proprietor  should  hold  it  or  the  subsequent  claimant  I — A. 
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I  am  hardly  familiar  enough  with  those  things  to  testify  to  them  in  any 
manner. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  of  cases  where  Chinese  were  driven  off  of  their 
claims  by  the  whites,  and  the  courts  have  given  redress  to  the  Chinese 
on  complaint  made  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  deny  that  statement  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  deny  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  should  think  that  in  any  case 
where  the  matter  was  fully  proved  to  the  court,to  any  judge  in  this  State, 
he  would  give  redress. 

Q.  Or  to  juries  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  so  confident  about  juries. 

Q.  Are  not  those  cases  always  tried  by  juries? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  mining. litigation  always  tried  by  juries,  ninety  nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  We  do  not  try  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  of  the  cases  here  by  a  jury.  I  presume  we  try  more  than 
half  our  cases  in  this  city  by  the  court  without  a  jury. 

Senator  Sargent.  They  are  tried  there  almost  universally  by  juries. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  can  Chinamen  have  a  fair  and  impartial  trial 
before  a  San  Francisco  jury,  a  petit  jury? — A.  No,  1  think  not. 

Q,  You  think  they  cannot  ^-A.  No,  I  think  not. 

Q.  Take  the  jurors  for  a  year  or  two  years  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco, 
both  grand  and  petit,  do  they  or  do  they  not  represent  the  average  in- 
telligence and  respectability  of  this  community  % — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  does  represent  the  average  intelligence  and  respectability  of 
the  community1? — A.  Those  who  escape  jury  duty,  who  manage  to  get 
off,  somehow. 

Q.  Are  they  the  most  honest  and  worthy  citizens  who  escape  it  by 
some  book  or  crook  ? — A.  I  think  they  are  the  most  intelligent,  the  most 
enlightened,  and  have  the  most  at  stake,  because  I  think  probably  they 
would  not  be  so  well  off  if  they  were  not  pretty  smart. 

Q.  They  are  not  so  patriotic,  then,  as  others  % — A.  I  do  not  say  that. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  constitutes  a  good  citizen  hereamong  us  in 
San  Francisco? — A.  A  man  who  performs  all  his  duty  to  his  neighbor. 

Q.  Is  that  all  ?— A.  Yes,  that  is  all. 

Q.  Then  a  man  who  shirks  jury  duty  does  not  perform  his  duty 
to  his  neighbor,  does  he? — A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  he  does,  nor  to 
his  country ;  but  still  I  think  that  the  members  of  the  bar  will  bear  me 
out  in  saying  that  the  most  enlightened  and  the  most  intelligent  citizens 
and  the  wealthiest  do  not  serve  their  country  in  the  jury-box. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  them  the  best  citizens,  then  ? — A.  I  did  not  say 
they  are  the  best,  Mr.  Piper. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  those  good  citizens  who  do  not  shirk  jury  duty 
and  other  duties  imposed  upon  the  citizens  by  law  and  by  the  necessity 
of  carrying  on  our  government  in  our  courts  and  our  system  of  justice, 
who  honestly  and  faithfully  perform  their  duties  and  do  not  shirk  them  ? 
— A.  I  think  they  are  the  best  citizens.  I  do  not  think  the  amount  of 
intelligence  and  wealth  is  any  measure  of  it. 

Q.  You  admit  they  are  the  better  citizens? — A.  Yes;  I  think  they 
are  the  better  citizens.    I  think  there  is  more  patriotism  in  that  class. 

Q.  You  say  that  people  who  oppose  the  Chinese  in  this  city  are  the 
most  worthless  and  ignorant  class  ? — A. 
contrary,  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  I  think  I  will  leave  that  to  th< 
down,  and  I  do  not  desire  to  correct  anything  that  I  have  said. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  the  people  who  honestly  perform  their  func- 
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tions  as  jurors  and  other  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  are  good  citizens? — A.  I  say  they  are  the  best. 

Q.  But  you  think  our  juries  are  not  competent  to  decide  cases  impar- 
tially as  between  Chinese  and  white  men,  or  between  the  Chines.-  and 
the  State  ? — A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  You  recognize,  this  question  of  emigration  from  Asia  to  America  as 
a  new  question,  do  you  not? — A.  1  think  it  a  very  new  and  a  ver\  im- 
portant one,  and  a  question  upon  which  wise  men  and  good  men  can 
differ  without  any  reason  to  call  each  other  names,  or  to  be  angry  with 
each  other  about  it.  I  do  not  feel  angry  with  anybody  who  differs  with 
me,  or  think  the  less  of  him  tor  it. 

Q.  It  is  a  novel  proposition,  and  one  that  statesmen  and  thinkers  have 
got  to  meet,  what  is  to  be  the  effect  of  the  meeting  of  the  two  kinds  of 
civilization  here  upon  our  Pacific  shore  .' — A.  Very  much  so. 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  upon  which  there  might  be  honest  difference  of  opin- 
ion whether  any  Chinese  should  come  ? — A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  Whether  they  should  come  in  certain  numbers  i — A.  Most  un- 
doubtedly. 

Q.  And  whether  legislation  might  not  be  properly  directed  either  to 
the  restriction  or  government  of  that  immigration  ? — A.  Undoubtedly  so. 

Q.  Then  jumping  from  that  issue  to  the  fact  as  you  state  it,  that  there 
is  a  wide-spread  prejudice,  if  you  please,  against  the  Chinese  by  the 
laboring  classes  and  by  our  bad  classes,  extending  to  the   bummer 

class A.  I  have  not  said  those  things.     I  prefer  to  frame  my  own 

answers.  I  do  not  want  my  ideas  framed  for  me.  I  know  them  and 
know  how  to  express  them.  I  do  not  care  to  have  them  changed.  It 
seems  to  me  that  you  must  have  misunderstood  me.  I  have  by  no  means 
said  that  the  prejudice  was  confined  to  those  classes.  On  the  contrary, 
in  saying  to  Mr.  Piper,  as  I  did,  that  I  thought  a  jury  here  would  nor  sit 
impartially  in  a  case  against  Chinese  or  where  the  offenders  had  perpe- 
trated an  outrage  upon  Chinamen,  I  mean  that  the  prejudice  against 
Chinamen  is  general,  but  that  while  the  prejudice  is  general  this  opposi- 
tion is  confined  to  the  classes  I  named. 

Q.  Recognizing  the  fact,  as  I  understand  you  to  do,  that  there  is  a 
general  prejudice  against  Chinese  on  the  part  of  thinking  and  intelligent 
people A.   All  people. 

Q.  And  that  there  is  a  bitter  prejudice  and  partisan  feeling  on  the 
part  of  those  less  intelligent  and  who  are  interfered  with  in  their  la- 
bor  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  there  is  a  brutal  feeling  and  prejudice  on  the  part  of 
what  you  may  call  the  bummer  class,  the  bad  element  of  our  community, 
and  that  it  resufc  s  in  collision  between  these  two  races,  that  it  results 
in  the  disagreement  of  juries,  the  inability  of  the  law  to  enforce  actual 
and  equal  justice  to  all  parties,  does  not  that  of  itself  convey  to  you  au 
idea  that  possibly  Chinese  immigration  may  be  hurtful  to  our  people  in 
the  future  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  it  conveys  to  me  the  very  opposite.  1  would 
rather  live  under  the  despotism  of  a  Russian  Czar  than  to  be  under  the 
despotism  of  amob.  If  the  laws  have  gotto  that  condition  that  our  courts 
cannot  enforce  the  rights  of  the  humblest  individuals  in  the  land,  I  want 
them  altered,  and  I  waut  the  cause  of  the  trouble  removed,  not  the 
victim. 

Q.  If  the  cause  of  this  trouble  lies  in  Chinese  immigration,  might  not 
that  be  an  element  for  desiring  legislation  to  remove  the  cause  .'—A. 
No,  sir  ;  you  might  as  well  punish  a  man  who  has  been  knocked  down 
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because  be  excited  tbe  passion  of  tbe  man  wbo  knocked  bim  down.  I 
would  punisb  tbe  man  wbo  knocked  tbe  otber  down. 

Q.  Is  tbat  a  fair  illustration  of  tbe  meeting  of  tbese  two  great  conti- 
nental races  ? — A.  I  tbink  it  is.  I  do  not  tbink  tbe  continental  races 
come  in  contact  in  tbat  way.  I  tbink  tbere  is  a  certain  element  in  our 
community  wbo  undertake  to  rule  by  force.  Tbey  rule  tbe  capitalists ; 
tbey  rule  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  they  attempt  bere  by  intimidation  to  stop 
people  from  employing  Gbinese,  threatening  tbem  with  vengeance  in  all 
sorts  of  ways. 

Q.  I  am  not  defending  tbem. — A.  I  know;  but  you  want  us  to  remove 
the  exciting  cause.  I  say  no ;  I  would  remove  the  disposition  that  leads 
people  to  such  a  thing.  I  tbink  it  is  time  that  law  was  supreme,  and 
that  tbe  humblest  individual,  no  matter  where  be  comes  from,  had  tbe 
entire  and  complete  protection  of  the  law  and  stood  equal  with  any 
other  man  before  the  tribunals  of  the  country. 

Q.  You  are  getting  up  a  man  of  straw  to  fight.  I  quite  agree  with 
you  ? — A.  Tbe  thing  exists. 

Q.  Then,  because  it  exists,  I  say  do  you  not  think  that  is  an  incident 
tending  to- show  that  there  may  be  unpleasant  relations  and  unpleasant 
future  entanglements  growing  out  of  the  immigration  of  these  people? — 
A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  abstractly  tbat  this  side  of  our  continent  should 
be  thrown  open  unrestrictedly  to  Chinese  or  to  eastern  immigration  ? — 
A.  That  is  the  opinion  I  entertain,  that  there  should  be  no  restriction, 
even  if  it  was  an  inconvenience. 

Q.  No  legislation  on  the  subject? — A.  ISTo ;  I  believe  in  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  man,  and  I  believe  in  the  principle  that  our  doors  are 
open  to  all  God's  creation  equally,  and  I  would  not  discriminate  against 
any  nation. 

Q.  Then,  if  I  understand  you,  you  would  not  legislatively  discrim- 
inate in  favor  of  your  own  race  to  the  prejudice  of  all  of  the  Asiati'c 
race  ? — A.  I  would  not. 

Q.  You  would  give  them  each  equal  justice,  if  you  please  to  call  it, 
under  the  law;  each  equal  privilege  of  immigration,  each  equal  priv- 
ilege of  the  possession  of  our  soil,  as  far  as  that  will  hold  out? — A.  Cer- 
tainly, I  would  do  that;  but  I  would  even  go  further.  When  a  nation  that 
kept  its  doors  closed  and  denied  the  right  of  emigration  had  been  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  all  men  had  the  right  to  emigrate  freely  from  one 
nation  to  the  other,  I  should  not  certainly  then  undertake  to  pass  laws 
to  fine  them  for  coming  here,  or  prejudice  tbem  for  coming  bere,  or  shut 
them  out. 

Q.  How  do  you  look  on  the  idea  that  a  man  has  always  to  prefer  bis 
own  family  and  bis  own  interest  to  the  interest  of  strangers;  could  you 
recognize  that  as  an  inherent  and  natural  instinct  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  do  you  regard  the  country  as  the  domicile  of  our  own  race, 
or  is  it  equally  open  to  the  immigration  of  another  race? — A.  I  think 
it  is  equally  open  to  all.     "The  earth  is  tbe  Lord's." 

Q.  And  not  tbe  American  Government's  ? — A.  No,  sir;  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  American  Government  in  that  sense. 

Q.  And  California  is  not  tbe  heritage  of  American  people,  any  more 
than  it  is  the  heritage  of  Chinamen? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  the  heritage  of 
mankind.     I  do  not  think  God  made  it  for  us  in  particular. 

Q.  So  that  your  views  are  upon  tbe  broad  idea,  and  the  very  gener- 
ous one.  If  you  will  recollect,  in  my  opening  argument  I  said  I  took 
the  narrower  and  more  selfish  ground  ? — A.  Yes,  I  know  you  did. 

Q.  You  take  the  broad  view  that  all  have  the  right  to  come  bere,  and 
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all  have  the  right  to  enjoy  the  earth.  I  suppose  that,  in  your  opinion, 
and  in  tbe  opinion  of  a  vast  number  of  intelligent  people,  the  contact  of 
these  two  races  is  likely  to  result  in  the  amelioration  of  the  Asiatic  aud 
in  the  deterioration  of  our  race.    Which,  then,  would  yon  favor  1    ( >onld 

you  say  still  that  we  had  aright  so  submit  to  deterioration  and  injury 
for  the  sake  of  benefiting  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  should  not  believe 
anything  of  the  kind,  or  have  the  slightest  fear  of  anything  of  the  kind  ; 
but  if  it  was  so,  it  would  make  no  difference  with  my  action. 

Q.  If,  then,  as  the  result  of  this  immigration  our  people  arc  to 
suffer  in  a  greater  degree  than  they  are  to  be  benefited,  you  would  still 
keep  this  immigration  open  and  allow  the  Chinese  to  come  to  the 
country? — A.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  forming  opinions  upon  things 
that  do  not  exist,  upon  mere  hypothetical  eases. 

Q.  We  have  had  a  great  many  hypotheses  here  to  illustrate  princi- 
ples \ — A.  I  know  you  have,  but  I  do  not  think  such  things  arc  worth  a 
straw.    An  opinion  formed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  is  worth  nothing. 

Q.  Suppose  a  band  of  American-born  laborers  who  depend  upon 
their  daily  industry  for  their  daily  bread,  by  the  influx  of  an  equal 
number  or  more,  of  Chinese,  would  have  their  employment  taken  from 
them  and  their  daily  bread  taken  from  them,  would  you  regard  that  as 
a  wrong  to  our  race,  that  would  not  be  compensated  by  a  benefil  to  the 
other  race? — A.  That  is  also  one  of  those  cases  which  seem  to  me  not 
to  exist. 

Q.  But  suppose  it  did  exist?  It  is  our  theory  that  it  exists.— A.  if 
the  bread  were  taken  from  a  white  man  aud  given  to  a  yellow  man  I 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No;  I  do  not  thiLk  that  would  be  any  reason  why  the 
yellow  man  should  be  deprived  of  his  chances  for  it.  I  think  they  should 
rival  each  other;  and  if  thejellow  man  is  able  to  get  it,  I  think  he  has  a 
right  to  get  it. 

Q.  If  this,  then,  was  a  case  of  shipwreck  at  sea,  aud  one  life-boat 
could  hold  but  so  many,  and  the  struggle  was  between  Americans  and 
Chinamen,  you  would  not  favor  your  own  race  .' — A.  I  woidd  not — not 
my  own  brother. 

Q.  The  one  who  should  struggle  in  first  would  have  your  aid  ? — A. 
Precisely. 

Q.  How  would  it  be  if  it  was  your  own  family  ?— A.  Not  even  if  it  was 
myself  would  I  make  any  distinction. 

Q.  You  would  not  fight  for  your  own  protection  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  not  fight  for  the  raft  .'—A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  embarrassed  by  your  superior  generosity. — A.  I  would  have 
no  more  right  to  the  raft  than  a  negro  or  any  other  human  being  when 
it  comes  to  one  plauk. 

Q.  Then  your  testimony  is  all  upon  the  principle  of  the  broad  and 
equal  rights  of  the  Chinese  to  our  country  as  much  as  we  have  a  right 
to  our  own  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  They  have  not  the  same  right  to  our  country  that  we  have  .'—A. 
I  said  "  no,  sir"  to  your  question. 

Senator  SARGENT.  Your  question  is,  "Your  testimony  is  all  upon  that 
principle."    It  is  a  play  upon  the  word  "  all ; "'  that  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  We  have  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  California— four 
millions  under  cultivation,  and  eighty  millions  out  of  the  whole  which 
are  capable  of  useful  occupation.  These  are  your  figures.  Do  you  thiuk 
the  future  welfare  of  our  State  woidd  be  as  much  advanced  by  the 
occupation  of  all  those  lands  and  all  the  industries  that  are  incideut  to 
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them  by  Chinese  as  by  Eastern  or  European  immigrants  ? — A.  I  think 
it  would  be  better  to  have  a  mixture. 

Q.  How  would  you  mix  them — in  what  proportion  ? — A.  I  would  mix 
them. 

Q.  But  you  would  allow  the  Chinese  to  come  without  restriction  ? — 
A.  I  would  allow  Providence  to  mix  them. 

Q.  Tkeu,  if  there  are  three  hundred  million  Chinamen,  according  to 
your  computation,  and  they  might  be  brought  from  China  here  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  dollars  apiece A.  Which  I  do  not  believe. 

Q.  Or  thirty  or  forty  dollars  ? — A.  I  do  not  believe  that,  either. 

Q.  Fifty  or  sixty  dollars  ? — A.  I  do  not  believe  that,  either. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  they  could  come  ?- A.  I  do  not  believe  that 
number  of  people  could  be  brought  here  for  $1,000  apiece.  A  vessel 
coming  with  a  cargo  may  take  a  certain  number  of  passengers,  but  if 
you  would  bring  passengers  alone  there  is  a  difference. 

Q.  I  think  you  estimate  that  there  are  three  hundred  million  Asiatics  ? 
— A.  More  than  that. 

Q.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  ?— A.  More  than  that. 

Q.  Four  hundred  millions'? — A.  More  than  that. 

Q.  Chinese? — A.  O,  Chinese!    I  put  them  at  three  hundred  millions. 

Q.  What  other  nations  do  you  refer  to  ? — A.  Tartars,  Siberians,  Hin- 
doos, and  Persians     There  are  many  other  Asiatics. 

Q.  There  being  three  hundred  million  Chinamen  against  forty  million 
Americans — — A.  That  is  not  so.     You  start  off  wrong. 

Q.  There  being  a  population  of  three  hundred  million,  of  which  a  portion 

have  shown A.  I  do  not  think  you  can  say  that.    It  is  only  a  certain 

province  that  has  shown  the  slightest  disposition  to  come  here,  and 
they  have  been  emigrating  for  the  last  century. 

Q.  Where? — A  .At  the  time  that  Napoleon  was  a  prisoner  on  the  island 
of  Saint  Helena  there  were  quantities  of  Chinamen  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  emigration  of  Chinese 
to  Manila  ? — A.  No,  sir.    I  never  was  there. 

Q.  Or  to  Peru? — A.  I  never  heard  there  were  any  there. 

Q.  Or  to  Cuba? — A.  I  never  heard  there  were  any  there.  To  Manila 
there  is  a  large  emigration  of  Chinese,  but  I  never  heard  there  was  any 
emigration  to  Peru,  or  Cuba,  or  Chili  from  China.  I  have  heard  of 
Chinamen  going  from  here  to  Cuba. 

Q.  Do  they  not  go  from  the  Portuguese  colony  .of  Macao  to  Peru  ? — A. 
I  think  not.  I  think  they  are  taken  from  there,  transported,  which  I 
think  is  a  very  different  thing  from  voluntary  emigration. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  a  former  consul  in  China,  who 
said  they  went  on  board  voluntarily  or  consented  to  go  on  board,  by 
their  own  statement? — A.  Yes,  I  heard  his  testimony. 

Q.  Whether  taken  voluntarily  or  otherwise,  they  go  ? — A.  Can  you 
say  when  a  man  is  taken  to  prison  that  he  goes  there? 

Q.  I  think  so. — A.  I  think  not.  Say  that  they  have  been  taken  from 
there,  that  they  are  imported. 

Q.  Then  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  Manila.  Do  you  know  that  large 
numbers  of  them  go  to  Manila? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  all  these  countries. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  effect  it  has  had  upon  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  Manila  ? — A.  I  think  it  has  largely  increased  it. 

Q.  Have  they  occupied  it  almost  exclusively? — A.  The  trade  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  think  so.  I  think  a  Chinaman  is  a  much  smarter  man 
than  a  Manila  Spaniard. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  for  them  to  take  the  same  possession  of  this  western 
empire,  the  United  States,  as  they  have  taken  possession  of  Manila? — A. 
No,  sir. 
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Q.  And  establish  the  same  relative  relations  here  as  there  ? — A.  I  should 
think  not. 

Q.  Why? — A.  I  think  the  Americans  are  a  superior  race  to  Manila 
Spaniards. 

Q.  Is  that  the  reason  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  the  Chinaman  is  supe- 
rior to  the  Manila  man;  that  is,  the  Chinese  inerehaut. 

Q.  Aud  he  is  not  superior  to  an  American  ? — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  he 
is.  Our  civilization  is  much  more  advanced  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
than  the  Chinese. 

Q.  If  I  do  not  mistake,  you  said  the  Chinaman  will  only  come  here 
bringing  his  labor  as  merchandise,  speaking  of  how  immigration  would 
regulate  itself  by  the  supply  and  the  demand? — A.  I  said  something  of 
that  kind. 

Q.  Is  my  memorandum  correct"? — A.  I  think  the  idea  is  the  same. 

Q.  That  the  Chinaman  will  come  only  bringing  his  labor  as  merchan- 
dise?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that,  you  think,  desirable  for  a  republican  government  like 
ours  ! — A.  1  think  all  labor  is  merchandise.  I  do  not  see  that  his  labor 
is  any  different  from  any  other. 

Q.  Then  you  make  no  difference  between  the  laborer  who  would  bring 
his  toil  here  for  merchandise,  with  the  intention  of  sending  his  eai  rings 
away,  and  the  immigrant  who  would  come  here  to  live  and  make  a  per- 
manent domicile'? — A.  Nearly  all  the  French  and  English  merchants  here 
are  of  that  character.  They  never  become  naturalized  that  I  know  of. 
They  send  all  their  money  home. 

Q.  Then  we  should  exclude  them  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  we  should  ex- 
clude them.    I  do  not  ask  to  exclude  them. 

Q.  I  confine  my  questiou  to  those  who  come  here  in  the  lower  fields 
of  labor? — A.  I  thiuk  it  preferable,  decidedly,  that  the  foreign  immi- 
grant should  remain  here,  and  bring  his  wife  aud  settle  down  and  raise 
his  family  here. 

Q.  Would  you  make  any  difference  between  the  Chinaman  who  would 
bring  his  wife  and  children,  settle  down  and  live  permanently  upon  our 
coast,  and  the  white  man  from  New  England  who  would  bring  his  wife 
and  his  children  for  the  same  purpose? — A.  Undoubtedly  I  would. 

Q.  And  why  f — A.  Because  one  is  an  American  and  the  other  is  not. 
That  is  the  only  reason.  One  is  brought  up  under  our  laws  and  the 
other  is  not. 

Q.  Then,  if  I  get  the  logic  of  your  statement,  you  would  still  favor 
white  immigration  as  against  Chinese  immigration  I — A.  No,  sir,  I 
would  not. 

Q.  You  would  prefer  it,  then  I— A.  I  would  not  make  the  slightest  dis- 
tinction in  the  law. 

Q.  You  would  prefer  it,  as  an  individual  ?— A.  As  an  individual,  cer- 
tainly. 

O,.  You  think  it  would  be  a  better  immigration  ?— A.  No ;  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  auy  better. 

Q.  Then  why  would  you  prefer  it  ?— A.  Because  a  Chinaman  has  got 
to  go  through  a  considerable  course  of  instruction  before  he  gets  up  to 
the  point  where  the  white  man  is  when  he  comes  here. 

Q.  Then  a  white  man  is  better  in  that  respect  ?— A.  In  that  respect 
he  is.  As  I  said  before,  our  civilization  is  more  advanced  in  arts  aud 
sciences,  aud  every  white  man  who  comes  here  is,  to  a  certain  degree, 
near  that  point.  The  Chinaman  has  got  to  go  through  it.  In  the  first 
place,  he  has  got  to  get  to  the  ladder.  He  has  got  to  learn  his  alpha- 
bet before  he  can  begin  to  get  into  the  sciences  at  all.  Therefore  the 
white  man  is,  as  au  immigrant,  more  valuable  to  us. 
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Q.  Which  is  the  most  desirable,  that  the  emigrant  from  China  who 
comes  here  and  by  reason  of  his  not  knowing  our  language  becomes  a 
gang-hand,  using  your  own  expression,  should  be  benefited  or  that  the 
other  emigrant  from  the  East  should  be  benefited  ? — A.  Looking  at 
them  simply  in  that  view,  I  have  said  already  that  immigrants  from  the 
East  I  prefer  anyway,  in  all  respects. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  that  you  have.  Tou  said  that  they  had  not  any 
better  rights. — A.  That  is  another  thing.  I  prefer  them,  though.  1 1 
prefer  any  kind  of  a  white  man  to  a  Chinaman.  -I  have  my  prejudices 
the  same  as  other  people.  I  do  not  think  I  am  unprejudiced  against 
them,  and  I  do  not  think  any  white  man  in  the  State  is.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  say  no  jury  tries  a  case  impartially,  because  we  all  have 
some  prejudice  of  race ;  we  cannot  help  it. 

Q.  Tou  know  the  fact  that  a  petition  was  circulated  here  some  time 
ago  said  to  have  numbered  some  20,000  names.  Mr.  Winn  testified  that 
the  petition  contained  20,000  names,  and  contained  the  names  of  a  great 
majority  of  merchants  and  businessmen  along  Front,  Battery,  and  San- 
son), and  Kearny  streets,  and  embraced  a  majority  of  the  best  names 
in  our  community.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  evidence  of  an  intelli- 
gent popular  opinion  opposing  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese  ? — A.  I 
think  not. 

Q.  Would  it  be  evidence  of  the  opinion  of  the  men  who  signed  it  1 — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not  % — A.  Because  in  the  whole  community  there  is-  a  great 
want  of  confidence  in  the  anti-coolies  or  anti-coolyites,  whatever  you 
call  them.  The  friends  of  the  Chinese  have  been  afraid  of  having  their 
houses  burned  down.  They  are  afraid  of  being  assaulted  and  defamed, 
and  having  their  business  injured.  The  letter  we  offered  here  bad  been 
signed  by  the  secretaries  of  one  of  these  companies,  and  was  sent  to 
one  of  the  best  men  in  this  city,  who  employs  Chinamen  in  his  estab- 
lishment. He  is  threatened  with  the  loss  of  business;  to  have  his  name 
placarded  in  business.  There  is  not  a  newspaper  that  can  express  itself 
freely  on  this  subject,  and  I  do  not  think  a  witness  has  been  before  this 
commission  that  would  express  himself  freely,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions. 

Q.  Would  you  have  refused  to  sign  or  have  signed  a  petition  governed 
by  any  such  motive  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  by  any  such  motive  be 
governed. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  are  the  exceptional  gentleman  in  this  State  who 
is  so  independent,  who  is  not  to  be  governed  by  personal  considera- 
tions 1— A.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fair  question ;  it  is  personal. 

Q.  Take  the  April  meeting,  that  was  presided  over  by  the  governor  of 
the  State  and  the  mayor  of  the  city,  with  the  names  of  some  fifty  or 
sixty  of  the  best  gentlemen  of  this  town  as  vice-presidents  and  other 
officers.  Do  you  think  that  is  any  evidence  of  intelligent  public  opinion 
on  this  subject  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  And  the  late  meeting  * — A.  Where  they  burned  in  effigy  the  Bev; 
Mr.  Gibson  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.— A.  No,  sir;  I  think  no  intelligent  man  has  tolerated  any  such 
thing.  It  is  that  sort  of  thing  that  prevents  people  from  coining  here 
I  and  testifying.  I  have  had  a  gentleman  out  canvassing  the  city  to  get 
information  to  lay  before  the  committee,  and  I  know  from  his  reports 
i  how  unwilling  gentlemen  whose  opinions  are  opposed  to  this  movement 
are  to  come  here  and  testify.  It  is  for  that  reason  I  asked  to  be  sub- 
poenaed. 

Q.  How  are  the  commission  to  obtain  reliable  evidence  of  the  popular 
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opinion  of  the  State? — A.  I  think  by  sending  a  commission  out  here  to 
take  testimony,  and  when  witnesses  are  brought  before  them  l>y  invita- 
!  tion  to  testify  to  treat  them  with  courtesy.     I  think  that  is  the  way. 

Q.  The  commission  have  not  done  otherwise,  I  hope. — A.  1  do  not 
think  any  witness  who  has  been  examined  here  feels  that  way.  That  is 
my  impressiou. 

Q.  Feels  in  what  way  ! — A.  That  he  has  been  treated  with  courtesy. 
Thev  may  be  mistaken ;  they  may  take  an  erroneous  view  of  their 
position  and  rights. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  influence  of  political  parties,  their  platforms, 
and  their  declarations,  the  orations  of  their  speakers,  do  you  think  that 
is  any  evidence  of  popular  opinion  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  press,  the  daily  and  weekly  press  ? — A.  For  the  same 
reason  I  have  stated,  Mr.  Pixley,  there  is  no  press  in  this  city  that  has 
reported  the  testimony  before  this  committee  with  anything  like  fair- 
ness.   That  has  been  a  matter  of  common  comment. 

Q.  It  has  been  reported  perfectly  so  far  as  the  amount  goes? — A. 
Ko,  sir  ;  they  do  not  report  the  testimony  fairly  by  any  means.  I  have 
said  before  that  the  auti-coolyites  are  active,  positive,  proscriptive* 
The  other  side  are  simply  negative  and  indifferent;  they  simply  have 
an  opinion.  The  auti-coolyites  think  it  is  their  bread  and  batter. 
Any  paper  that  takes  the  side  of  the  Chinese  will  earn  not  a  copper; 
they  will  not  get  another  advertisement,  nor  circulate  another  copy 
among  these  anti-cooly  men ;  they  will  lose  a  great  deal  in  all  respects. 

Q.  If  it  is  true,  as  yon  say,  that  the  busiuess  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity favor  your  views  upon  this  subject,  it  would  strike  me— would  it  not 
you? — that  it  would  be  the  popular  side  to  take? — A.  Yes;  but  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  to  the  other  side ;  they  are  not  proscriptive.  I 
shall  take  the  Bulletin,  because  it  gives  me  the  fullest  information  on  all 
subjects,  whether  it  agrees  with  my  views  or  not ;  and  if  its  political 
views  were  opposed  to  mine  it  would  not  make  any  difference  to  me. 
In  any  other  respect,  it  would  be  the  best  paper,  I  think. 

Q.  Governor  Irwin,  Mayor  Bryant,  Senators  Casserly  aud  Hager,  our 
candidates  for  Congress  of  all  sides,  political  men  of  all  sides,  the  pro- 
prietors of  our  press,  Messrs.  Pickering,  Finch,  aud  De  Young,  and  all 
these  other  journals  assuming  that  position,  advocating  those  principles, 
writing  in  that  direction — does  it  all  evidence  no  popular  opinion  that 
ought  to  govern  or  influence  a  commission  of  legislators  ? — A.  That  is 
my  view. 

Q.  That  is  your  view  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  were  many  good  men 
who  went  to  that  meeting  and  made  speeches  with  no  other  view  than 
to  calm,  to  curb,  and  control  that  excitement.  If  you  will  read  the 
speeches,  you  will  find  that  there  is  no  inflammation  in  them  at  all.  At 
that  time  some  of  these  societies  had  started  to  organize  in  a  military 
fashion,  with  officers,  and  to  arm  themselves.  The  Chiuese  were  in  a 
high  state  of  excitement ;  they  expected  to  be  mobbed.  The  mayor 
had  taken  proper  precautions  to  prevent  it,  aud  when  this  meeting  was 
held  there  were  a  great  many  who  went  there  for  no  other  purpose,  I 
think,  (I  think  I  do  them  justice  iu  saying  so,)  than  to  prevent  the  ex- 
citement from  being  carried  to  an  extent  to  violate  the  laws,  aud  if  I 
am  permitted  to  give  what  I  thiuk  is  the  current  understanding  about 
that  movement  I  can  do  it. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  hope  you  will  go  on  and  give  it,  Mr.  Brooks. — A.  I  understand 
the  fact  was  this :  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  this  excitement,  this 
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underlying  sentiment.  I  understand  that  one  party,  the  democratic 
party,  thought  it  would  be  a  good  movement  to  avail  themselves  of  it, 
and  they  started  up  these  anti-cooly  societies  to  control  them.  Asa 
check  to  that,  as  a  counter-movement,  the  republicans  introduced ; 
various  bills  into  Congress  on  the  same  side  of  the  question.  Then 
the  democrats  started  this  big  meeting,  and  the  republicans  insisted 
that  they  should  have  half  the  speakers ;  and,  having  gone  so  far,  it 
actually  became  necessary  for  both  parties  to  put  a  plank  into  their 
national  platform  for  the  same  purpose. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  What  was  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  made  about  the  time 
of  that  meeting,  denying  the  power  of  the  State  with  reference  to  the 
landing  of  criminals  and  paupers,  and  other  undesirable  classes  on  our 
shores,  and  especially  with  reference  to  the  Chinese?  Do  you  think 
that  had  anything  to  do  with  the  excitement  at  that  time  ? — A.  Noth- 
ing whatever. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  they  were  landing  on  our  shores  from 
four  to  six  thousand  Chinese  within  a  month  or  so,  which  was  under- 
stood to  be  an  unusual  number,  had  any  effect  ? — A.  I  think  those  things 
were  made  use  of  to  stir  up  all  the  excitement  with  the  idea  of  using  it. 

Q.  You  think  that  these  two  facts  alone,  a  feeling  of  the  poweiiess- 
ness  of  the  State,  and  the  enormous  influx  just  in  those  months,  had  no 
natural  connection  with  the  excitement? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
have  excited  anybody,  if  the  politicians  had  used  these  facts  for  that 
purpose. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  more  generous  for  you  to  assume 
that  gentlemen  who  differ  from  you  might  differ  quite  as  honestly  in  en- 
tertaining their  opinions  as  you  claim  for  yourself? — A.  I  think  I  have 
said  so. 

Qj.  You  modified  it  very  much,  indeed,  by  assuming  that  all  this  was 
for  a  political  purpose.  Of  course  I  cannot  be  altogether  removed  from 
the  idea  that,  in  your  opinion,  everybody  who  does  not  think  with  you 
has  some  sinister  or  partisan  end  of  this  agitation. — A.  I  said  that  I 
agreed  fully  with  you  that  it  was  a  great  and  important  question,  upon 
which  gentlemen  might  entertain  diverse  views  without  the  slightest  im- 
putation upon  each  other  or  without  any  reason  for  supposing  that  each 
was  actuated  by  any  improper  motive.  I  do  not  question  anybody's 
motives  who  thinks  differently  from  me,  and  1  know  a  great  many  who 
do. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  statement  that  the  large  political  meet- 
ing that  was  held  here,  the  action  of  Senators  and  Representatives  of 
this  State  in  Congress,  the  tone  of  the  press,  their  discussions  of  this 
question,  &c,  sprang  from  an  unworthy  motive,  and  was  simply  de- 
signed to  get  a  partisan  advantage,  some  reflection  upon  the  character 
of  those  gentlemen  who  differ  from  you  in  opinion  ? — A.  I  do  not  think 
I  stated  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  You  elaborately  stated,  if  I  understood  you — I  do  not  wish  to  mis- 
represent you — that  the  movement  was  for  partisan  purposes? — A.  I 
said  that  this  movement  here  was  stirred  up,  and  that  politicians  availed 
themselves  of  a  sentiment  already  existing  to  obtain  the  votes  of  a  party 
which  was  sufficient  to  throw  the  balance  of  power  on  one  side  or  the 
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other.    You  know  our  vote  is  so  nearly  equal  that  the  vote  of  this  class, 
now  known  as  anti-cooly,  is  of  very  considerable  consequence. 
<c>.  But  here  was  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  overthrew 

certain  State  legislation,  which  the  State-  had  endeavored  to  enact  in 
order  to  remedy  what  was  supposed  to  be  an  evil,  and  which  a  certain 
class  of  people  you  admit  thought  was  an  evil. — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Q.  Please  hear  me  for  one  moment. — A.  If  you  ask  me  a  question, 
you  ought  to  let  me  answer  it. 

j  Q.  Would  it  not  be  fair  to  let  me  ask  the  question? — A.  I  think  you 
■are  discourteous  not  to  allow  me  to  answer  the  question  you  put  to  me. 
I  said  "  no,"  and  I  was  going  to  show  why  I  said  "  no,"  and  now  you  go 
on  to  another,  and  that  does  not  represent  me  fairly. 

Q.  It  will  be  your  own  fault  if  you  are  not  fairly  represented. — A. 
Entirely.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  did  not  mean  to  say  anything  that 
would  offeud  you  at  all. 

Q.  You  made  the  remark  a  moment  ago  that  the  commission  treated 
witnesses  discourteously. — A.  I  said  I  thought  so;  that  1  only  knew  of 
that  from  the  remarks  which  the  witnesses  made. 

Q.  I  am  sorry  if  the  commission  has  acted  discourteously.  I  do  not 
think  any  member  of  the  commission  is  inclined  to  be  discourteous. — 
A.  What  I  wished  to  say  was  this,  that  I  do  not  think  with  that  class 
so  wildly  agitated  the  presence  of  these  prostitutes  in  the  city  is  tho 
motive  of  any  great  magnitude,  or  that  they  care  particularly  about, 
that.  The  thing  that  gets  them  principally  is  the  competition  of  their, 
labor,  the  lowering,  as  they  think,  of  the  rate  of  wages,  while  I  ready 
think  that  the  presence  of  this  Chinese  labor  increases  their  wages  and 
increases  the  employment.  It  is  there  that  we  differ.  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  them  in  the  views  they  take  in  feeling  as  they  do,  but  1  think 
they  are  mistaken. 

Q.  That  is  your  view  of  the  matter,  probably  conscientious;  but  here 
is  a  large  class  who  think  their  labor  is  interfered  with. — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  A  large  class  represented  by  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, an  important  element  in  the  constituency  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. May  it  not  be  possible  that  Senators  and  members  may 
think  that  this  class  have  reasonable  cause  of  complaint,  and  therefore, 
in  order  to  save  evils  which  are  overtaking  this  class,  introduce  bills 
without  an  idea  that  thereby  they  might  get  more  votes  ?  Can  you 
conceive  that  that  is  possible? — A.  Certainly.  I  did  not  impute  any 
such  motives  to  them. 

.  Q.  You  spoke  of  the  introduction  of  bills  in  Congress  as  being  a  po- 
litical motive.— A.  But  not  a  personal  motive.  I  think  a  great  many 
men  would  sacrifice  the  Chinese  or  anybody  else  rather  than  that  the 
country  should  go  to  ruin.  I  think  a  great  many  good  men  think  upon 
the  issue  of  this  present  election  the  very  existence  of  the  country  de- 
pends, and  I  think  if  the  couut  was  made  that  they  thought  would  give 
an  unfair  advantage  to  one  side,  they  might  very  honestly  think  that 
they  should  meet  it  without  any  unworthy  motive. 

Q.  Whether  that  motive  was  worthy  or  unworthy,  I  wish  to  ask  you 
whether  it  might  not  be  that  those  who  represent  these  parties  might 
believe  that  the  complaint  of  those  parties  was  well  fouuded,  and, 
therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  furnishing  them  relief  from  calamity,  in- 
troduced such  bills?— A.  And  they  had  introduced  such  bills  before, 
very  good  bills,  very  proper  bills.  There  were  causes  of  complaint. 
So  you  had  done,  and  Mr.  Page  had  done  so;  but  I  think  the  move- 
ment at  that  particular  time  that  stirred  them  up  was  political. 
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Q.  Do  you  say  that  this  motive  stirred  up  Senators  and  Members  I — II 
A.  I  do  not  say  so. 

Q.  But  you  spoke  of  bills  introduced  in  Congress. — A.  I  said  they 
were  introduced  with  a  view  of  meeting  this  movement  by  the  other 
side. 

Q.  May  they  not  have  been  introduced  with  a  view  of  remedying 
what  they  believed  to  be  a  reasonable  cause  of  complaint  among  the 
laboring  class  f — A.  I  have  no  doubt  they  were. 

Q.  Then  why  not  seek  another  motive  ? — A.  I  think  another  motive 
was  apparent  upon  the  surface ;  the  motive  of  the  movement  at  that 
particular  time. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  You  speak  of  this  rather  as  a  new  movement.  Is  this  a  new  ex- 
citement ?  Has  it  not  continued  almost  ever  since  the  State  was  or- 
ganized ? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  twenty  years  ago  there  was  a  public  meeting 
in  Sacramento  having  the  same  objects  in  view  as  this  April  agitation'? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  this  feeling  has  been  many  years  existing  in 
this  city? — A.  aSTo  ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  feeling  as  that.  I  said 
before  that  this  movement  took  advantage  of  a  sentiment  already  ex- 
isting. 

Q.  Is  this  a  growth  since  last  April,  or  is  it  not  the  culmination  of 
twenty  years  ?  The  Senator  suggests  to  me  that  there  was  a  petition 
presented  in  Congress  two  years  ago  which  had  27,000  signatures. 

Senator  Sargent.  It  was  presented  by  me ;  and  I  made,  in  1871, 
some  remarks  on  this  question  similar  to  those  which  I  made  in  my 
speech  the  other  night. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pixley.)  Do  you  know,  in  the  supreme  court,  the  case 
of  Washburn  vs.  Lin  Sing,  reported  in  20th  California,  more  than  six- 
teen years  ago,  was  based  upon  the  same  movement  then,  the  endeavor 
to  tax  the  Chinese  a  per-capita  tax,  which  was  resisted  steadily,  and 
went  to  the  supreme  court? — A.  I  knew  of  those  things,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  furnish  any  parallel  to  the  present  movement. 

Q.  It  is  evidence  of  this  pressure  or  feeling  from  a  very  early  time  ? — 
A.  Undoubtedly ;  I  have  said  that  it  existed. 

Q.  Then  this  is  not  a  new  thing  altogether  ? — A.  It  was  a  new  thing 
to  take  advantage  of  this  sentiment  to  make  a  stalking-horse  of  it. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  1868  ;,  was  it  not  a  political  issue  then  ? — A.  I 
am  not  a  politician,  and  do  not  remember  those  things. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  In  the  Gorham  and  White  campaign  ? — A.  I  remember  Mr.  Gor- 
ham  speaking  in  favor  of  the  Chinese  at  that  time.    I  honored  him  for 
it.    I  understand  he  has  backed  out  now,  and  I  do  not  honor  him  so 
much. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  spoke  of  clubs  here  first  proceeding  to  organize  as  a  military 
club. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  refer  to  these  anti-cooly  clubs  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  they  first  organized? — A.  I  do  not  remember  the 
date.     It  was  a  short  time  before  the  April  meeting. 

Q.  Within  a  year  or  two  ? — A.  O,  within  a  year. 

Q.  Was  the  military  part  of  the  organization  afterward  abandoned? — 
A.  Almost  immediately.    The  papers  came  out  very  strenuously  against 
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it,  and  said  they  would  injure  their  cause  by  that  course.  Ostensibly 
it  was  abandoned,  but  they  are  still  a  secret  society.  These  clul 
organized  as  secret  societies.  I  have  endeavored  to  obtain  a  List  of 
their  members  and  their  constitutions.  I  found,  as  1  said  in  my  open- 
ing remarks,  one  list,  and  that  is  the  only  one  that  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain. 

Q.  Is  that  class  of  public  opinion  intolerant  .'—A.  Exceedingly  intol- 
erant. If  you  go  along  the  street  you  will  find  placards  every  littli  dis- 
tance stuck  up,  "  We  employ  no  Chinese  here,*' and  all  that  .sort  of 
thing  is  done,  because  they  have  declared  in  these  clubs  that  they  will 
not  deal  with  or  patronize  any  person,  as  stated  in  the  letter  which  has 
been  offered  here,  who  employs  Chinese  at  all.  Men  who  have  large 
factories  here  employ  additional  watchmen  to  guard  their  places  from 
incendiarism  in  consequence  of  threats  which  come  to  their  ears  of  burn- 
ing their  places  down  because  they  employ  Chinamen. 

Q.  Do  you  entertain  the  opinion  that  in  that  way  they  exercise  an  in- 
fluence over  people  who  are  not  really  hostile  to  their  cause  1 — A.  Un- 
doubtedly. Everybody  has  more  or  less  fear  of  them  and  uneasiness 
about  them. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  people  sign   petitions  on 
that  account? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  man  comes  around  as   the  agent  and  he 
has  to  take  the  names  not  only  of  those  who  sign  the  petition,  but  if  a 
man  refuses  to  sign  it  he  is  reported  as  refusing. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Did  the  petition  containing  over  20,000  names  come  under  the 
name  of  an  an  ti-cooiy  association? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  anti-coolyites 
existed  then.  I  should  like  to  say  something  in  regard  to  the  question 
of  wages.  I  differ  from  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  and  those  who 
move  in  this  matter.  I  do  not  think  that  the  wages  of  anybody  is  lowered 
by  the  employment  of  Chiuese.  In  the  first  place,  they  open  a  great 
many  aveuues  for  employment  which  would  not  exist  except  for  them. 
I  have  canvassed  the  State  very  thoroughly,  and  every  trade  that  is  es- 
tablished employs  a  certain  number  of  white  men.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  washer- woman.  We  had  no  washer- women  here  formerly,  that  is 
to  say,  the  class  was  exceedingly  small  and  the  expense  of  washing  was 
very  high.  All  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community  did  their  own 
washing.  In  1849  there  were  very  few  white  women  of  any  kind  here 
at  all.  There  were  some  men  engaged  in  washing.  Frenchmen,  and  I 
think  some  of  the  natives.  The  Chiuese  did  not  take  the  place  of  any 
three  thousand,  or  two  thousand,  or  twelve  hundred,  or  any  other  num- 
ber of  washer-women.  They  now  do  the  washing  in  great  part  for  small 
house-keepers,  and  they  reduce  in  that  way  their  expenses  of  living  very 
greatly.  Where  a  man  has  a  wife  and  one  child  he  can  get  along  with- 
out any  servant  at  all  if  he  puts  out  the  washing.  If  he  has  a  larger 
family  than  that  he  can  get  along  with  one  servant,  if  he  will  put  out  his 
washing.  If  he  has  his  washing  done  at  home  he  cannot  get  along  with 
that  help.  The  Chinese  laundries  enable  a  great  many  mechanics  to 
keep  house  pretty  well  who  otherwise  would  live  in  tenement-houses. 
As  has  been  stated  here,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  tenement  houses 
known  here.  All  the  mechanics  keep  house  themselves;  and  I  do  not 
think  they  could  do  it  if  it  was  not  for  Chinese  washing.  There  are  the 
cigar-makers.  I  do  not  think  it  is  much  of  a  busiuess  for  an  able-bodied 
man  any  way,  but  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  great  number  of  cigar- 
makers  here  before  the  Chiuese  began.  I  think  there  are  three  times 
as  many  white  men  engaged  in  cigar-making  now  as  before  the  Chiuese 
went  into  the  trade. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Were  the  Chinese  the  originators'? — A.  No,  sir;  the  Germans  orig- 
inated it,  but  the  Chinese  went  into  it  and  developed  the  business.  It  j 
was  originally  a  very  small  business.  We  did  a  little,  and  competed  a 
little  with  the  eastern  market;  now  we  not  only  compete  with  the 
eastern  market,  but  I  think  we  export  very  largely.  I  have  no  idea  we 
consume  half  the  cigars  we  make  here. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  Do  you  remember  the  testimony  on  that  subject  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
heard  the  testimony.  . 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Where  is  the  tobacco  produced  ? — A.  Some  of  it  in  this  State, ' 
some  of  it  is  imported  from  Kentucky,  and  some  of  it  is  imported  from 
Havana.  There  are  cigars  made  here  that  sell  at  a  very  high  price — over  \ 
$100  a  thousand.  I  think  the  Chinese  make  a  better  cigar  than  the 
Germans ;  it  is  a  smoother  cigar,  and  one  that  smokes  very  freely.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  wages  of  all  classes  are  increased  by  the  em- 
ployment of  Chinese  here;  I  think  everybody's  interest  is  involved  in 
their  labor.  I  feel  very  confident  that  if  they  were  withdrawn  we  could 
not  export  a  grain  of  wheat,  and  if  it  were  not  for  our  wheat-trade  there 
would  not  be  a  building  built,  there  would  not  be  a  lot  graded.  I  do  not 
suppose  one  out  of  a  hundred  of  this  large  army  of  white  men  here  who 
are  opposing  the  Chinese  would  find  employment  without  them.  It  is 
the  grain-trade  that  supports  the  State,  that  employs  the  railroads, 
that  builds  our  warehouses,  and  builds  up  our  cities  and  employs  all 
this  vast  army  of  foreign  immigrants.  I  think  that  I  am  advocating 
their  true  interests  in  opposing  their  wishes.  I  have  no  doubt  they  are 
very  honest  about  it,  but  I  thmk  they  are  mistaken. 

George  W.  Anthony  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  You  are  a  resident  of  this  State? — Answer.  I  am. 

Q.  Were  you  vice-consul  in  any  of  the  ports  of  China  under  the 
United  States  Government? — A.  I  was  acting  vice-consul  at  Bangkok, 
in  Siam.     I  was  also  acting  United  States  consul  at  Yokohama,  Japan. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  reside  in  Japan? — A.  I  was  in  Japan,  in  1866, 
about  five  months,  and  in  1867  about  two  months,  and  then  I  went  to 
China. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Chinese  ? — A.  Somewhat. 

Q.  How  do  they  compare  with  the  Japanese? — A.  In  what  way  ? 

Q.  As  to  character  and  business  capacity  and  habits.  You  have  come 
in  contact  with  both  of  them. — A.  I  think  the  Chinese  are  equal  to  the 
Japanese.  I  was  away  from  China  about  a  year,  and  my  observation, 
on  returning  to  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai,  was  that  they  are  equal  to 
the  Japanese  in  trade,  in  keeping  their  promises,  and  as  to  their  integ- 
rity in  fulfilling  their  contracts  and  being  diligent  and  assiduous  in  busi- 
ness callings. 

Q.  How  as  to  their  intelligence  ? — A.  As  to  their  intelligence,  I  think 
that  the  Chinese  are  fully  equal  to  the  Japanese. 

Q.  The  Japanese  tnink  there  is  nothing  to  choose  between  them  as  to 
intelligence. — A.  I  do  not  think  that  one  race  is  superior  to  the  other 
in  their  own  countries.  If  you  gentlemen  will  indicate  what  you  want 
me  to  state  it  will  be  better. 

Q.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at.  was  whether  the  Chinese  are  a  superior 
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race  to  the  Japanese,  in  your  experience. — A.  In  some  respects  thej 
are  superior.  1  think  they  are  more  diligent,  inure  assiduous,  and  Been 
to  be  more  thrifty. 

Q.  What  race  do  you  mean  now  .' — A.  The  Chinese.  That  is  my  ob- 
servation; but  I  think  in  domestic  lite  the  Japanese  are  the  equals  of 
the  Chinese,  and  in  their  intelligence  1  think  that  thev  are  their  equals. 

(,>.  You  have  traveled  in  Japan  .'— A.,1  have  been  into  the  interior  of 
Japan  a  few  hundred  miles.  The  first  time  1  was  in  Japan,  in  1866,  I 
went  there  when  Mr.  Burlingaine  went  over.  Hi;  was  minister  to  China 
at  that  time. 

By  Senator  Sakgent  : 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  habits  of  the  Japanese,  do  they  not  more  readily 
adopt  our  inventions  and  show  more  progressive  spirit  1 — A.  i  believe 
they  do;  I  think  they  show  more  of  an  inclination  to  adopt  our  cus- 
toms, our  dress,  and  our  mode  of  thinking,  our  style  aud  our  accommo- 
dations. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  our  finance  system,  our  code  of  international  law, 
and  things  of  that  kind  ? — A.  I  am  not  particularly  posted  in  regard  to 
the  Japanese  in  that  respect.     I  was  only  a  short  time  in  Yokohama. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  show  more  adaptability  to  American  ideas  and 
European  ideas  than  the  Chinese? — A.  I  think  they  do.  I  observed  in 
Hong  Kong  that  the  Chinese  are  kept  in  subjection  by  the  British  laws. 
There  are  ouly  about  four  or  five  thousand  Europeans  in  Hong-Kong 
aud  some  100,000  or  170,000  Chinese,  yet  the  Chinese  there  seem  to 
obey  the  laws  much  more  readily  than  they  do  in  other  ports,  because 
the  law  is  more  stringent  and  more  strict.  I  have  observed  in  Canton 
in  three  or  four  cases  Englishwomen  married  to  Chinamen  who  had 
brought  them  up  there  from  Australia  and  had  their  families,  aud  they 
seemed  to  be  respected  by  those  there. 

By  Mr.  Pixley: 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Japanese  have  adopted  our  interna- 
tional code  of  laws? — A.  I  believe  they  have  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  they  have  adopted  our  revenue  and  finaucial  sys- 
tem?— A.  Of  that  I  cannot  speak.  That  has  been  done  since  I  have 
been  here. 

Q.  Do  you  know  they  have  sent  embassadors  to  our  country  ? — A. 
They  have. 

Q^  Do  you  know  they  have  built  a  man-of-war,  a  ship  like  ours  in 
all  respects,  equipped  and  manned  like  ours  ? — A.  I  believe  they  have. 

Q.  Do  you  know  their  naval  officers,  middies  aud  all,  are  costumed 
like  the  Yankee  tar? — A.  I  will  not  say  that  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  in  this  port  ? — A.  I  saw  them  in  Yokohama  and 
Nagasaki. 

(,>.  Do  you  know  how  they  dress  on  board  their  men-of-war? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  preserve  their  national  costume? — A.  It  is  a  mixture 
between  Japanese  and  European.  They  have  somewhat  changed  their 
attire  to  conform. 

Q.  To  the  western  and  European  nations? — A.  Well,  it  is  just  half 
and  half;  not  wholly  so. 

Q.  Are  not  the  Japanese  princes  and  the  better  class  there  adopting 

European  clothes  aud  European  costumes  very  extensively  ? — A.  I  have 

observed  an  inclination  in  that  respect.     I  have  noticed  Japanese  in 

Yokohama  radical,  as  y.ou  may  express  it,  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
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have  worn  these  high  hats,  and  I  have  even  seen  a  little  Japanese  boy 
wearing  a  high  hat. 

Q.  All  those  Japanese  who  come  to  this  country  buy  our  costume  ? — 
A.  Those  that  I  have  observed  in  San  Francisco  do.  Mr.  Yung  Wing, 
who  is  in  Connecticut  now,  married  an  American  lady.  I  was  in  the 
auction  business  at  that  time  in  Shanghai,  and  this  Mr.  Yung  Wing 
resided  opposite  to  me.  He  had  an  extensive  library,  and  I  will  say  in 
his  favor  what  little  I  can  say  in  favor  of  the  Chinese :  but,  so  far  as 
an  example  of  the  race  is  concerned,  he  was  one  of  a  hundred  thousand, 
and  when  he  is  held  up  by  many  witnesses  here  to  be  a  fair  example,  I 
think  it  is  not  fair.  Mr.  Yung  Wing  was  educated  in  Yale  College,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  and  returned  to  China,  and,  of  course,  he  had  that 
advantage  over  other  Chinamen. 


San  Francisco,  November  18, 1876. 

John  McHenrt  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Question.  W  hat  is  your  business  % — Answer.  I  am  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  city  and  practiced  law  here  ? — 
A.  I  have  lived  here  since  the  middle  of  August,  1850.  That  is,  I  have 
lived  in  the  city  all  except  four  years.  From  1854  to  1858  I  resided  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lake  on  a  farm. 

Q.  From  what  State  did  you  come  % — A.  I  came  from  Louisiana. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  official  position  there  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  ?— A.  I  was  on  the  bench  of  the  first  district  court 
for  four  years  previous  to  my  leaving  the  State. 

Q.  You  have  been  residing  in  the  city  here  during  the  last  year  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What,  in  your  view,  is  the  cause  of  this  agitation  and  movement 
in  regard  to  the  Chinese  question? — A.  There  may  be  a  number  of 
causes  that  have  contributed  to  it j  but  I  think  politics  is  one  of  them. 

Q.  In  what  way  f — A.  Men  who  desire  office  try  by  this  means  to  get 
office ;  they  are  office-seekers,  and  they  want  to  get  elected. 

Morris  Lessler  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  (Presenting  paper.)  Did  you  collect  those  statistics  ?— An- 
swer. 1  did.     (See  Appendix  S.) 

Q.  In  reference  to  all  the  manufactures  of  the  city  ? — A.  All  those 
that  I  could  find. 

Q.  It  is  statistical  throughout  1— A.  Yes,  sir;  numbers,  day,  and  every- 
thing. 

Q.  It  gives  a  full  statement  of  every  one,  white  children,  Chinese,  and 
the  rate  of  wages  ? — A,  Yes,  sir  5  I  have  been  all  around. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  These  statistics  have  been  made  out  carefully  and  correctly  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  to  every  house. 

Q.  Do  you  live  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here  i— A.  Nearly  sixteen  months. 

Q.  From  what  source  did  you  derive  the  information  contained  in 
these  papers  ?— A.  I  have  been  around  to  all  these  places  myself  and 
inquired  personally.    I  saw  those  gentlemen  myself. 
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Q.  You  saw  the  persons  yourself? — A.  I  saw  the  persons  myself. 

Q.  This  is  a  true  statement  of  the  answers  made  to  you  '?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  do  this  ? — A.  Mr.  Brooks  sent  me  out. 

Q.  How  long  ago  ? — A.  On  the  2()th  of  last  month  I  commenced. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  engaged  in  preparing  these  tables  ? — A.  Dp 
till  3'esterday. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Observe  this — it  is  not  all  statistics  : 

All  the  stump-speakers  iu  the  country,  whether  republicans  or  democrats,  dare  not 
mention  before  the  farmers  that  they  are  against  Chinese  labor  ;  otherwise  they  will  nut 
lbten,  and  pull  the  speaking-places  down. 

A.  Mr.  Curtis  said  so. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Where  were  you  from  before  you  came  to  California  ? — A.  China. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  leave  China  ? — A.  I  came  home  on  a  visit. 

Q.  Were  there  any  charges  in  China  against  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  reasons  for  your  hasty  departure1? — A.  O,  no; 
there  never  was  any  hasty  departure. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  eugaged in  the  cooly-trade  in  Hong-Kong? — A. 
Never  in  my  life. 

Q.  You  never  engaged  in  the  cooly-traffic  or  acted  as  agent  for  it  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  there  ? — A.  I  was  commission-agent  in 
Formosa. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Torry  in  Hong-Kong? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Who  is  Mr.  Torry"? — A.  He  was,  I  believe,  a  partner  of  King 
&Co. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  with  Messrs.  King  &  Torry  in  nong-Kong? — 
A.  I  was  not.    I  sold  Captain  King  some  blaukets  once.    , 

William  W.  Hollister  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  I  wish  to  ask  you  if  the  large  land-owners,  the  large  farmers, 
employ  as  a  general  thing  Chinese  labor  ? — Answer.  As  a  rule  the  large 
farmers  of  California  employ  the  least  number  of  Chinamen.  They  are 
generally  employed  upon  the  smaller  farms.  You  can  understand  that 
very  readily,  because  the  large  farms  require  teamsters,  men  who  can 
drive  teams,  plow,  and  harrow,  and  all  that  kind  of  work,  which  the 
Chinamen  cannot  do.  It  is  very  rare  that  the  Chinamen  work  upon  the 
large  grain-fields,  except  occasionally  in  harvest,  when  sometimes  there 
is  such  a  paucity  of  labor  that  it  is  impossible  to  gather  the  harvest 
without  the  Chinamen,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  make  a  correction  of  any  of  your  testimony  ? — A. 
I  wish  to  say,  in  regard  to  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Pixley,  which  seemed 
to  impress  the  mind  of  a  gentleman  who  has  been  testifying  here,  that  I 
had  stated  that  the  small  farmers  are  always  bummers  and  drunkards, 
I  made  no  such  assertion  as  that  at  all. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  We  had  very  great  difficulty  to  get  from  yon  tne  admission  that 
it  was  not  the  rule,  but  the  exception.— A.  Not  as  applied  to  that  class 
of  men. 

Q.  Then  I  misunderstood  you  for  half  an  hour.— A.  I  know  it  is  not 
true,  because  I  have  no  such  knowledge  of  them. 
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Morris  Lessler  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Question.  Did  you  at  my  request  go  to  the  cemetery  and  count  the 
graves  of  Chinamen  there  'i—  Answer.  I  did. 

Q.  [Presenting  a  paper.]  This  is  the  list  of  them,  with  the  names  of 
the' different  companies. — A.  Yes,  sir.     (See  Appendix  T.) 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  the  bones  are  there  % — A.  I  counted  all  the 
graves. 

Q.  But  they  take  them  up  % — A.  When  they  take  them  up  they  take 
the  headstones  away  with  them. 

Q.  They  will  take  them  up  by  and  by  % — A.  These  are  undisturbed 
graves. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  In  these  different  tables  which  you  have  submitted  (see  Appendix  S) 
I  find  statements  purporting  to  have  been  made  by  different  persons. 
Those  statements  were  made  by  them  to  you  and  not  under  oath  % — A. 
O,  no,  not  under  oath. 

Q.  And  you  incorporated  those  statements  as  explaining  the  tables  % — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 
Coi 
of  them. 

Charles  D.  Douglas  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Question.  (Exhibiting  a  letter.)  Is  that  your  signature  to  this  pa- 
per ? — Answer.  It  is. 

Q.  What  was  your  position  at  the  time  ? — A.  What  is  written  on 
there,  secretary  of  that  club. 

Q.  What  club  is  it?— A.  The  Eleventh  Ward  Central  Anti -Chinese 
Club. 

Senator  Sargent.  Read  the  letter,  and  let  it  go  in  as  evidence. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Bead  it,  please. 

Senator  Sargent.  You  read  it. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  will  read  it. 

The  Witness.  Wait  one  minute,  please.    (Producing  a  letter.) 

Mr.  Brooks.  This  letter  is  as  follows : 

San  Francisco,  May  13,  1876. 
Sir  :  I  am  instructed  by  a  resolution  of  the  Central  Anti-Cooly  Club   of  the  Eleventh 
Ward  to  notify  you  that  unless  you  discharge  all  the  Chinese  now  in  your  employ  in  one 
week  from  date  hereof,  your  name  will  be  placed  on  the  black-list  of  this  club  and  pub- 
lished in  the  daily  press  of  this  city. 

All  members  of  anti-cooly  clubs  in  this  city  are  prohibited  from  purchasing  from  or  in  any 
manner  whatever  patronize  any  firm,  company,  factory,  or  persons  employing  Chinese  labor. 

C.  D.  DOUGLAS, 
Corresponding  Secretary  Central  Anti-Cooly  Club,  Eleventh  Ward. 
Please  answer. 

The  Witness.  That  is  correct. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 
Q.  What  paper  is  that  you  have  there  ? — A.  It  is  an  original.    It  is 
just  the  paper  that  you  read. 

Q.  Was  the  paper  I  have  just  read  sent  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  how 
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many  ;  in  all  probability  fifty  or  sixty,  perhaps  more.  Such  papers  have 
been  sent  to  different  parties. 

Q.  By  whose  direction  did  you  send  them  ? — A.  It  states  by  what  di- 
rection ;  by  resolution  of  the  club,  ordering  me  as  the  corresponding  sec- 
retary to  do  this. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  clubs  are  there? — A.  There  are  probably  eighl 
or  nine  clubs  in  the  city  altogether. 

Q.  What  is  the  membership  of  your  club? — A.  I  could  not  state  as 
to  that.  I  did  not  keep  the  books  of  the  club  or  the  list  of  the  members. 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  anything  but  simply  the  correspondence. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  how  many  members  there  are  ? — A.  I  presume 
at  one  time  the  membership  of  the  club  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  -<>() 
or  more. 

Q.  Is  it  more  or  less  now? — A.  I  presume  we  have  still  the  same 
membership  that  we  had  then;  perhaps  more. 

Q.  Can  you  approximate  to  the  number  of  members  in  all  the  clubs  ! — 
A.  Not  very  accurately.  I  presume  the  members  of  the  anticooly  clubs 
in  the  city  are  all  fully  up  to  five  or  six  thousand.  I  imagine  that  it 
comes  very  near  that. 

Q.  [Presenting  the  constitution  of  the  Anti-Chinese  Union.)  Is  the 
constitution  of  all  the  clubs  similar  to  this  ? — A.  They  are  not  similar. 
This  is  the  constitution  of  the  Anti-Chinese  Union. 

Q.  What  relation  does  that  bear  to  all  the  clubs  ? — A.  It  is  the  head 
of  all  the  constitutions  of  the  various  clubs  in  the  State. 

Q.  They  must  all  conform  to  this? — A.  Exactly.     [See  Appendix  F.] 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  that  note  as  intimidating  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  think 
not. 

Q.  It  was  not  intended  to  intimidate  ? — A.  Not  as  a  threat  in  any 
manner. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  The  note  was  to  affect  the  interests  of  these  people  ? — A.  It  was  so 
considered  at  the  time. 

Q.  State  from  what  stand-point  that  note  comes.  What  is  the  class  of 
people  who  belong  to  an  auti-cooly  club  ? — A.  They  are,  as  a  general 
thing,  all  workingmen. 

Q.  They  depend  upon  their  daily  labor  for  their  daily  bread  ? — A. 
Undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  for  the  bread  of  their  families,  their  wives  and  children. 
That  is  the  character  of  the  men  who  form  that  club  ? — A.  It  isv. 

Q.  They  are  laborers,  toiling  for  their  daily  bread  ? — A.  They  are. 

Q.  Do  they,  or  do  they  not,  sincerely  believe  that  the  introduction  of 
Chinese  labor  here  by  employers  is  taking  that  daily  labor  from  them  ? — 
A.  Certainly  they  do. 

Q.  And  taking  from  their  families  their  daily  bread  ?— A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  And  do  they  all  nofrlook  upon  the  present  welfare  of  their  families 
as  dependent  upon  their  ability  to  obtain  employment  and  labor  ! — A. 
Certainly. 

Q.  And  in  that  belief  they  have  communicated  their  views  to  these 
people  who  employ  Chinese,  and  say  to  them  if  they  do  not  discontinue 
Chinese  they  will  not  trade  with  them.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to  ?— 
A.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to  exactly. 

Q.  That  is  the  length,  depth,  breadth,  and  thickness  of  the  intimida- 
tion ?— A.  That  is  all. 
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Q.  And  in  that  you  claim  that  you  are  exercising  your  right  as  citi- 
zens?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  have  a  right  to  trade  or  withhold  your  trade  from  anybody 
who  affects  your  labor  or  interests  ? — A.  That  is  clearly  our  right. 

Q.  Is  that  the  object  and  the  scope  of  the  argument  which  you  in- 
tend when  you  attempt,  by  the  association  of  labor,  to  oppose  the  as- 
sociation of  wealth  ? — A.  It  is. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  This  resolution,  and  this  notice,  and  the  black-list  will  affect  five 
or  six  thousand  people,  I  understand  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  you  do  not  under- 
stand me  in  any  such  manner.  I  said  that  I  probably  sent  between  fifty 
and  sixty  of  those  notices. 

Q.  I  understand  from  the  resolution  there  that  no  persons  belonging 
to  anti-cooly  clubs  were  allowed  to  trade  or  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  person  whose  name  is  published  in  the  black-list? — A.  That  is 
right. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Do  your  clubs  demand  the  expulsion  of  the  Chinese  ? — A.  No, 
sir ;  they  do  not.  The  constitution  there  shows  precisely  what  they 
want  to  accomplish. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Are  the  sessions  of  your  clubs  open  ? — A.  They  are. 

Q.  Can  any  person  attend  who  chooses? — A.  Anybody.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  all  the  clubs  in  the  city  have  been  reported  in  the  papers 
just  the  same  as  a  political  meeting,  exactly. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  your  clubs — the  crystallization  of  your  opinion — 
that  the  Chinese  should  be  prohibited  from  coming  here  in  numbers  ? — 
A.  It  is. 

Q.  That  it  would  be  for  the  best  interest  of  labor  for  white  people  to 
exclude  them  I — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  your  clubs  are  composed  of  American  citizens, 
as  a  rule  ?  I  do  not  speak  of  American  native-born  citizens,  but  Amer- 
ican citizens. — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  of  my  own  club  who  be- 
longs to  it  at  all  who  is  not  a  citizen  and  a  man  of  a  family. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  other  counsel  or  suggestion  than  peaceful  in 
any  of  the  anti-cooly  clubs,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  Never. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  an  express  resolution  that  they  would  not  re- 
sort to  violence  to  solve  this  problem  ? — A.  The  constitution  of  the  cen- 
tral club,  which  is  the  head  of  all  other  clubs,  makes  it  the  duty  of 
every  member  of  the  anti-cooly  clubs  of  San  Francisco  to  protect  the 
Chinese  from  assaults  in  the  streets  or  anywhere  else. 

Q.  You  are  conservators  of  the  law  in  that  respect  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  encourage  or  assist  this  system  of  persecution  of 
the  Chinese  ?— A.  On  the  contrary,  we  oppose  all  such  work  as  that. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  What  does  your  antagonism  arise  from  ;  is  it  race  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  it  arise  from  ? — A.  I  can  only  speak  in  that  respect  of 
my  own  feelings.  My  prejudice,  if  it  can  be  called  a  prejudice, 
against  the  Chinamen  arises  from  the  injury  that  their  immigration 
does  to  the  rising  generation,  more  particularly  to  our  boys  and  girls 
in  San  Francisco. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  labor  question  ? — A.  It  is  the  labor  question  consid- 
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erably.  It  prevents  boys  and  girls  from  obtaining  employment,  throws 
them  out  in  the  streets,  and  leads  to  evils  and  mischief.  The  other  ob- 
jection is  that  I  have  considered  Chinese  labor  from  my  observation 
here  of  ten  years  in  San  Francisco,  seeing  the  Chinese  daily  coming  in 
and  going  out,  as  a  species  of  slavery.    That  is  one  of  my  objections. 

Q.  Why  is  not  the  Chinaman  as  much  entitled  to  labor  as  the  white 
man? — A.  I  presume  he  is  entitled  to  labor. 

Q.  Your  antagonism  would  not  be  against  any  white  men  coming  here 
to  labor? — A.  No  ;  because  a  white  man's  labor  would  not  injure  me  as 
the  Chinaman's  does. 

1 Q.  How  does  a  Chinaman  injure  you  ?  Is  he  any  more  in  demand  ? — 
A.  So  much  as  whites,  because  he  can  live  differently,  and  can  live  on 
less  than  white  men. 

Q.  Then  it  is  because  of  race  and  their  mode  of  living  ? — A.  I  pre- 
sume it  is. 

Q.  The  white  man  is  a  better  man  in  every  way  ?— A.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  the  same  antagonism  would  arise  against  auy  other  race,  in- 
ferior, would  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  certainly,  if  the  labor  would  come  in 
competition  with  ours  in  the  same  manner. 

Q.  Would  not  the  giving  him  of  the  ballot  remedy  all  that  and  make 
him  equal  ? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Did  it  not  have  that  effect  with  another  race,  and  the  inferior 
race,  in  the  Southern  States  % — A.  Yes,  it  had  with  that  race ;  but  that 
race  is  different  from  the  Chinese.  I  do  not  consider  the  negroes  as  in- 
ferior to  the  Chinese,  by  any  means.  For  generations  the  negroes  were 
raised  up  among  our  own  people. 

Q.  Suppose  you  raised  up  the  Chinese  in  that  way  ? — A.  I  do  not 
think  any  number  of  generations  of  them  would  ever  make  them  the 
equal  of  the  negro. 

Q.  Why  not  ? — A.  They  have  their  own  traditions  and  language ; 
they  claim  that  they  have  stuck  to  their  own  traditions  for  the  last  foui 
thousand  years  without  any  change,  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  Then  it  is  because  of  his  nationality  or  race  that  he  caunot  amal- 
gamate ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  amalga- 
mate with  the  white  race. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  He  would  not  if  he  could,  and  he  could  not  if  he  would  ? — A.  No. 
By  Senator  Coopek  : 

Q.  Why  ?— A.  Why,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  It  must  be  race  or  nationality.  Is  there  any  other  reason  that  you 
know  of? — A.  Certainly  ;  any  reason  arising  out  of  habits  or  different 
modes  of  thought ;  his  habits  and  his  religion, 

Q.  That  is  because  of  his  nationality  ? — A.  Their  habits  and  tradi- 
tions are  different  from  ours. 

Q.  And  their  nationality  is  also  different,  and  civilization,  every 
way  ? — A.  Every  way. 

Q.  And  it  is  because  of  his  nationality  and  that  civilization  that  you 
antagonize  him  ? — A.  Yes,  partly. 

Q.  That  would  be  race,  would  it  not?  He  is  a  distinct  race? — A. 
Yes;  a  distinct  race. 

Q.  That  gives  him  that  nationality  and  those  characteristics  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Was  there  not  at  the  commencement  of  the  formation  of  these  II 
clubs  a  military  organization  among  them  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  never,  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  It  was  so  stated  in  the  newspapers.  What  did  those  notices  al- 
lude to  %  Did  you  not  see  some  notices  in  the  papers  ? — A.  I  saw  some- 
thing of  it,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  find  out  anything  at  all  about 
it.  I  think  that  was  really  done  by  the  enemies  of  the  anti-cooly  clubs, 
in  order  to  get  them  in  bad  repute  in  the  community.  I  do  not  think 
those  notices  ever  came  from  anti-cooly  clubs  or  anybody  who  favored 
them  in  any  way. 

Q.  It  was  a  public  notice  in  the  newspapers,  calling  meetings  for  that 
purpose,  to  organize  military  companies  % — A.  I  never  saw  any  such 
notice. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  You  say  that  the  other  anti  Chinese  labor  leagues  are  subservient 
to  this  constitution  of  the  Anti-Chinese  Union.  I  want  to  read  you  sec- 
tion first: 

Its  objects  are  to  protect  the  people  of  the  United  States  from  the  degrading1  influences 
of  Chinese  labor  in  any  form  ;  to  discourage  and  stop  any  further  Chinese  immigration  ;  to 
compel  the  Chinese  living  in  the  United  States  to  withdraw  from  the  country ;  and  to  unite, 
centralize,  and  direct  the  anti-Chinese  strength  of  our  country,  to  the  end  that  good  order  and 
harmony  may  prevail,  that  no  law  may  be  violated,  and  the  great  objects  herein  enumerated 
may  be  fully  accomplished  by  the  use  of  lawful 


That  seems  to  declare  emphatically  in  favor  of  sending  all  out  of  the 
country  who  are  here  1? — A.  Not  by  force.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  use 
any  force. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  force. — A.  To  persuade  them  to  go;  that 
is  the  way  that  is  understood. 

Q.  You  want  them  all  to  go  % — A.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  them 
go. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you  what  ticket  you  voted  at  this  election  % — A.  I  do 
not  think  that  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Senator  Sargent.  It  has  been  asked  of  a  great  many  witnesses,  and 
there  is  no  objection  to  answering  the  question. 

The  Witness.  I  voted  the  republican  ticket.  I  never  voted  anything 
else,  and  I  do  not  think  I  shall,  either. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote  ? — A.  I  voted  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler. 

George  W.  Tucker  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  You  are  a  resident  of  this  city  % — Answer.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  % — A.  Ship-master. 

Q.  Commander  of  a  ship  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  ship  % — A.  The  North  American. 

Q.  What  State  are  you  a  native  of? — A.  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Q.  You  have  been  long  connected  with  the  trade  with  the  Chinese  % — 
A.  I  have  been  in  China  and  connected  with  the  Chinese  trade  since 
1851. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  You  have  resided  in  China  % — A.  I  have  never  resided  there,  but 
I  have  been  there  months  at  a  time  in  different  parts  of  it. 
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By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  You  have  bad  a  great  deal  of  experience  with  the  Chinese  there?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  heard  some  of  the  testimony  here  tonight?— A.  I  paid 
no  attention  to  it. 

Q.  How  have  you  found  the  Chinese  there  for  cleanliness  and  hon- 
esty and  sobriety  ? — A.  The  Chinese  that  I  have  been  in  contact  with 
have  been  merchants  generally. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  class  are  they  ?— A.  I  think  they  are  very  superior 
men  as  merchants,  honorable  men. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  interior  at  all,  among  the  farming 
classes? — A.  In  I860  I  was  chartered  by  the  French  government  to  go 
to  the  north  of  China,  near  the  Yellow  Sea.  1  laid  there  some  four 
mouths,  about  the  latitude  of  forty  north.  I  went  ashore  among  the 
farming  population  and  saw  beautiful  farms,  nice  school-houses,  lields 
as  well  cultivated  as  in  New  England. 

Q.  A  thrifty  class  of  people  ? — A.  A  thrifty  class  of  people. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  What  part  of  China  is  that  ?— A.  In  the  north  of  China. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  port  of  Hong-Kong? — A.  Yes,  sir;  fre- 
quently. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  coolies  being  shipped  from  Hong- 
Kong  ? — A.  Never  in  my  life. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  cooly-trade  as  it  was  carried  on  with 
Peru  and  with  Cuba  ? — A.  I  never  was  in  the  trade  myself ;  I  have  car- 
ried Chinese  passengers  from  the  port  of  San  Francisco  to  Hong-Kong, 
some  thousand  of  them. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  class  of  men  were  they  as  to  their  behavior,  &c, 
on  board  ship  ? — A.  The  best-behaved  class  of  immigrants  I  have  ever 
carried,  and  I  have  carried  all  nations  ;  they  are  the  most  cleanly. 

Q.  What  is  their  reputation  for  honesty,  as  your  experience  has  been  ? 
— A.  Superior  to  any  other  class  of  trading  people. 

Q.  As  a  whole,  was  the  class  superior  in  those  respects  that  you  have 
come  in  contact  with  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  class  of  immigrants  come  to  this  country  from  China,  as  it 
has  been  sworn  here — the  thieves  and  lower  order,  &c,  or  is  it  another 
class  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  class  comes  here  to  San  Francisco.  I  am 
not  competent  to  say,  but  I  have  seen  Chiuamen  in  San  Francisco 
that  I  thought  were  very  respectable  people. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Captain  King's  statement  here  to-night  ?— A.  I  am 
a  little  hard  of  hearing  and  I  did  not  hear  his  statement  particularly. 

Q.  The  class  of  Chinese  who  come  here  as  coolies  he  does  not  make 
any  different  from  the  cooly  of  Cuba  and  Peru.  What  is  your  idea  on 
that  subject?  You  know  something  about  the  cooly-trade  as  it  has 
been  carried  on,  although  you  have  not  been  engaged  in  that  trade. — 
A.  I  should  say  there  was  a  great  difference. 

Q.  Wherein  is  that  difference  ?— A.  I  do  not  think  that  any  mercan- 
tile Chinese  go  to  Peru.    I  think  there  are  some  who  come  here. 

Q.  From  what  ports  have  they  shipped  coolies  up  to  a  year  ago  from 
China?— A.  Swatow,  Ainoy,  Macao,  and  Wampo. 

Q.  Has  not  that  trade  entirely  ceased  ?— A.  I  was  in  Hong-Kong  two 
years  ago,  and  a  number  of  Peruvian  ships  came  for  coolies  and  could 
not  get  them.    I  understood  the  trade  was  stop  ped. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  Captain  King  % — A.  I  knew  Captain  King  in  China. 

Q.  What  business  was  he  engaged  in  ? — A.  Ship-master  when  I  knew 
him. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  %  Where  was  his  trade  or  what  was  he  doing  ? 
— A.  He  was  captain  of  a  vessel. 

Q.  Trading  there  on  the  coast  % — A.  I  suppose  so.  I  was  not  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  him.  He  was  merely  introduced  to  me  as  Cap- 
tain King. 

Q.  Did  he  stand  high  there  as  captain  and  as  a  gentleman1? — A.  He  did 
at  that  time. 

Q.  What  year  was  that  % — A.  I  think  it  was  about  1854,  1855,  and 
1856.     I  have  not  seen  him  since  until  this  evening. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  ship  that  he  had  command  of  at 
that  time  % — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  of  the  Wanderer  on  that  coast  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  trade  was  she  engaged  in  % — A.  I  think  she  was  running  up 
the  coast. 

Q.  A  coast-trader  % — A.  A  coast-trader,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  saw 
her  in  Fuhchau. 

Q.  They  call  them  lorchas  % — A.  This  was  not  a  lorcha.  It  was  an 
American-built  vessel.     A  lorcha  is  a  Chinese  vessel. 

Q.  What  is  that  trade  ? — A.  That  trade  then  was  not  a  legitimate 
trade,  buying  and  selling  merchandise  in  ports  not  open  by  treaty.  I 
think  that  vessel  was  owned  at  that  time  by  a  highly  respectable  mer- 
cantile firm  in  China.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  it  was  owned  by  Augustine 
Hurd  &  Co. 

Q.  Then  it  is  an  entirely  different  class  that  they  ship  from  those 
ports  as  coolies  from  what  we  have  here  ? — A.  I  should  think  so.     • 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Did  any  incident  in  1857  occur  with  you  in  relation  to  the  finding 
of  a  Dutch  ship  % — A.  I  picked  up  a  Dutch  ship  at  sea  one  day. 

Q.  How  came  it  to  be  at  sea  and  in  a  condition  to  be  picked  up  ? — A. 
I  suppose  she  sailed  from  port  bound  from  Macao  to  Havana. 

Q.  Loaded  with  coolies  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  those  coolies  captured  and  killed  the  officers "? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  ship  was  drifting  helplessly  when  you  took  her  in  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  her  to  Singapore  1 — A.  I  sent  her  there. 

Q.  And  got  your  salvage  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  not  a  very  good  class  of  emigrants  on  that  ship  going 
ont  % — A.  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  them. 

Q.  But  you  stated  that  the  kind  of  emigrants  you  took  on  one  occa- 
sion were  the  best  of  any  European  class. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  did  not 
take  those  on  the  Dutch  ship  as  emigrants.  I  took  those  as  captured 
people. 

Q.  They  were  people,  however,  who  were  emigrating  from  China  to 
Cuba  ?— A.  There  is  something  more  in  relation  to  that  matter.  At 
that  particular  time  there  was  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  China. 
This  vessel  was  chartered  to  carry  coolies  from  Macao  to  Havana.  I 
understood  that  part  of  these  people  put  on  board  were  convicts  con- 
demned to  suffer  death  for  crime,  but  the  Chinese  government  told  them 
they  would  put  them  on  board  that  ship,  and  if  they  would  kill  the  for- 
eigners on  board  of  that  ship  and  then  run  the  ship  ashore  and  land  it, 
they  should  be  free  and  their  lives  would  be  given  them. 
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Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  that  was  the  same  kind  of  cargo  of  passen- 
gers as  Captain  Joy,  of  the  steamship  Crocus,  brought  to  this  port  I — 
A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  they  not  come  from  the  same  part  of  China  .; — A.  They  came 
from  China. 

Q.  They  were  Cantonese,  from  the  same  quarter  ?— A.  I  do  not  know 
where  they  came  from. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  same  locality  that  furnishes  the  pirates 
Bach  as  took  this  Dutch  ship  that  you  fouud,  and  are  brought  from 
Macao  to  Peru  and  Cuba  and  elsewhere  as  coolies,  were  from  the  same 
country  and  the  same  class  of  emigrants  as  are  fouud  here  in  San  Fran- 
cisco f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  state  that  it  is  so  ? — A.  I  did  not  state  it.  I  do  not 
knuw  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  people  who  go  from  Macao  to  Peru  are 
Cantonese,  from  the  Kwang  Tung  province  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  all  come  from  there. 

Q.  The  majority  of  them  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  You  are  intelligent  generally  upon  the  class  of  people  that  emigrate 
and  the  provinces  from  which  they  come  ? — A.  1  told  you  some  that  were 
shipped  from  Amoy  and  some  from  Swatow  are  certainly  from  the 
Cantonese. 

Q.  Coolies  for  Peru  ? — A.  Coolies  for  Peru. 

Q.  Going  from  Swatow  ? — A.  They  do. 

Q.  And  also  they  go  from  Canton  ? — A.  They  used  to  come  from 
Canton; 

Q.  Do  not  coolies  come  from  the  Canton  province  and  from  Swatow 
now  to  California  ? — A.  I  suppose  they  do. 

Q.  Then  you  state  according  to  your  general  information  that  the 

emigrants  known  as*  coolies  who  were  sent  to  Peru  and  to  Cuba  were  from 

the  same  parts  of  China  as  those  who  come  to  California  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Do  you  know  and  will  you  state  whether  they  are  not  the  same 

class  of  people  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  ? — A.  Because  some  who  come  here  are 
merchants.  Some  who  come  here  are  respectable  people.  Some  who 
come  here  are  educated  people. 

Q.  That  is  a  mere  avoidance  of  the  question. — A.  I  do  not  avoid  it. 
We  understand  that  merchants  and  respectable  people  come  here,  but 
the  great  bulk  of  Chinese  immigration  that  comes  here  is  of  the  class  of 
people  engaged  in  manufacturing  occupations  or  the  lowest  occupations 
as  laborers. 

Q.  Are  they  not  from  the  same  class  of  society  ? — A.  Probably. 

Q.  And  it  is  your  opinion  that  they  are ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  "only  difference  is  the  difference  of  condition  in  which 
they  come  to  California  or  go  to  Peru  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Do  they  ship  from  any  of  those  ports  here  ?  Have  any  ships 
cleared  from  this  port  to  Swatow  and  Amoy  ?— A.  I  do  not  know.  A 
great  many  of  these  Chinese  come  over  in  steamers. 

Q.  They  come  from  Hong-Kong  ?— A.  They  come  from  Hong-Kong. 

Q.  The" class  of  coolies,  then,  is  a  different  class  of  people  that  go  to 
Peru  and  Cuba,  that  is  as  you  state,  there  have  been  criminals  put  on  a 
Dutch  ship.— A.  That  was  some  years  ago  j  that  was  iu  war  time. 
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Patrick  H.  Humphrey  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  You  are  a  resident  of  this  city  ? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  California? — A.  About 
eight  years. 

Q.  Were  you  quarantine  officer  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  ? — A.  A  little  over  two  years. 

Q.  What  were  the  duties  of  that  office  ?— A.  To  board  vessels  in  the 
harbor.  I 

Q.  Coming  to  this  port  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  by  one  witness  (O'Donnell)  that  the  Colorado 
brought  the  small-pox  here. — A.  I  think  not,  and  I  think  we  have  posi- 
tive evidence  to  believe  that  it  came  from  a  different  direction.  At 
least  we  had  eight  or  ten  cases  reported  before  the  Colorado  arrived. 

Q.  The  small-pox  had  been  already  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  first 
cases  were  among  white  people.  The  first  case  reported  was  a  white 
man. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  ship  Crocus  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  arrived  about 
a  month  before  the  Colorado. 

Q.  Was  there  any  small-pox  brought  in  that  ship  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  passengers  ? — A.  Yes,  I  examined  them  be- 
fore they  were  landed. 

Q.  What  kind  of  class  were  they  in  comparison  with  those  coming  in 
the  Pacific  mail  steamers  ? — A.  The  vessel  was  hardly  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  the  Colorado,  and  the  captain  reported  that  he  had  some 
trouble  with  the  passengers.  I  believe  it  was  on  account  of  their  com- 
plaint in  regard  to  provision  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  examined  them  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  class  of  passengers  did  they  compare  with  those  in  like  cir- 
cumstances arriving  by  other  ships'? — A.  Hardly ;  they  were  not  as 
cleanly  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  In  your  experience,  are  English  ships  as  cleanly  as  ours? — A. 
They  are  not  as  cleanly,  in  my  experience. 

Q.  The  reputation  of  English  steamers  and  sailing-vessels  is  not  equal 
to  our  own  1 — A.  Those  steamers  that  were  in  that  employ  were  older 
than  the  ones  used  by  the  Pacific  Mail,  and  probably  on  that  account  it 
was  not  possible  to  keep  them  clean. 

Q.  Was  there  any  small-pox  on  the  Crocus? — A.  No,  sir.  No  cases  of 
small-pox  came  through  the  Golden  Gate  during  the  time  I  was  in  office. 
The  Colorado  reported  a  few  cases  that  they  had  landed,  but  there  had 
been  no  cases  among  the  Chinese  after  leaving  Yokohama. 

Q.  They  lauded  their  cases  at  Yokohama  and  fumigated  the  ship,  I 
believe  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  She  was  quarantined  here  a  few  days  1 — A.  She  was  a  week  in 
quarantine. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  in  connection  with  this  matter  ? — 
A.  Nothing  further  than,  so  far  as  immigration  is  concerned,  I  would 
consider  that  some  strict  national  law  probably  should  be  made,  or 
rather  that  the  immigration  laws  should  be  more  strictly  carried  out, 
and  probably  in  that  way  prevent  not  only  an  overplus  of  immigration 
from  any  source,  but  also  prevent' any  one  who  is  afflicted  with  any  con- 
tagious or  epidemic  disease,  or  any  one  who  might  become  a  burden  to 
the  country,  from  landing.  We  have  such  a  law  as  that,  but  the  law 
under  which  the  quarantine  officer  has  to  act  here  is  merely  a  State  law. 
His  authority  is  merely  derived  from  the  State  law. 
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Q.  Yon  think  Con  gress  ought  to  have  control  of  this  subject!— A.  it 

seems  to  me  it  would  bo  better  to  have  a  national  law,  anil  put  ii  into 
the  hands  of  Government  officers  to  enforce.  Undoubtedly,  a  great 
many  immigrants  laud  here  not  only  from  China, but  from  other souroes, 

that  our  country  would  be  better  without. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 
Q.  Do  you  not  think  yon  could  protect  yourselves  better  than  Con- 
gress could  do  it?— A.  I  only  speak  of  giving  more  authority  to  the 
officers  carrying  out  the  law. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  What  other  immigration  do  you  refer  to  when  you  sav  there  are 
others  that  the  country  would  be  better  without  .'—A.  We  very  often 
have  had  insane  or  maimed  persons  land  here  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  from  other  sources. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  be  speaking  of  nationalities  ? — A.  I  do  not 
refer  to  any  nationalities. 

Q.  I  did  not  know  but  that  it  was  another  fling  at  the  Irish.— A.  Hb4 
at  all.  While  I  was  in  ofhee  here  we  had  a  few  immigrants  from  the 
Islands  that  were  objectionable. 

By  Senator  Sakgext  : 
Q.  As  nearly  as  I  remember  the  testimouy  of  the  gentleman  who,  I 
believe,  is  occupyiug  the  place  you  formerly  occupied,  he  said  the  first 
case  of  small-pox  was  of  a  white  man  who  took  some  Chinese  b 
from  the  steamer  Crocus  with  his  team  up  town,  and  that  the  small  pox 
developed  in  him.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  that  case  I— A.  Only 
from  what  Dr.  Meares  stated.  He  stated  that  it  was  one  among  eight 
cases  that  had  been  reported  to  him  before  the  arrival  of  the  ( lolorado. 
The  first  case  I  understood  him  to  say  was  a  man  that  was  taken  to  the 
French  hospital  and  had  arrived  here  on  an  immigrant  train  a  lew  days 
before  from  New  Orleans.  That  was  the  first  case.  Probably  the  Becoad 
case  was  this  man  Dr.  O'Donnell  speaks  of  as  being  a  teamster. 

Charles  Wolcott  Brooks  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Question.  Are  you  a  resident  of  this  city  ? — Answer.  I  am. 

Q.  What  official  position  did  you  hold  iu  China,  if  any  ? — A.  Not  any. 
I  was  agent  of  the  Japanese  government  here  about  seventeen  years, 
Japanese  consul. 

Q.  You  have  been  to  China? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  good  many  times. 

Q.  What  is  your  opiuion  of  the  Chinese  who  come  to  this  country,  for 
honesty,  integrity,  &c? 

Mr.  Pixley.  Do  you  confine  the  witness  to  the  commercial  classes  ? 

Mr.  Bee.  I  refer  to  all  classes.    The  witness  can  explain   by  headings. 

The  Witness.  I  imagine  there  are  all  classes  among  the  Chinese,  ;is 
there  are  among  our  people.  It  depends  very  much  niton  their  position 
iu  society  and  their  education,  but  I  thiuk  the  honor  of  the  Chinese 
mercantile  classes  stands  quite  as  high  as  the  average  of  any  race  1 
think  that  the  mercantile  losses  by  Chinamen  are  vastly  less  than  by 
almost  any  other  single  nationality. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  to  here  to-night  that  the  Chinese  are  thieves. 
Is  that  your  experience  among  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  should  like  to  hear  Mr.  Brooks  make  his  own  state- 
ment before  the  commission.  I  think  he  is  pretty  familiar  with  the 
questions  involved  here. 
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Senator  Sargent.  Certainly,  testify  freely. 

The  Witness.  Give  me  a  little  idea  of  what  topic  you  would  like  me 
to  treat  on. 

Senator  Sargent.  I  understood  Colonel  Bee  to  ask  you  to  describe 
the  character  of  the  Chinese  who  came  here,  dividing  them  in  classes 
as  you  thought  best. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  And  the  effect,  as  Mr.  Pixley  puts  it — morally,  physically,  socially, 
commercially,  and  Webster's  dictionary  generally? — A.  I  think  the1 
Chinese  come  here  for  pecuniary  benefit.  The  question  to  them  is 
a  money  question.  The  question  to  us  is  both  a  money  question  and  a 
question  of  political  economy.  I  think  the  Chinese  are  a  far  superior 
race  to  the  negro  race  physiologically  and  mentally.  That  may  proba- 
bly not  be  the  case  with  some  neat  mulattoes  who  have  white  blood ; 
that  is  different.  I  think  that  the  Chinese  have  a  great  deal  more  brain 
power  than  the  original  negro.  The  negro,  however,  has  never  had  any 
discipline;  he  never  has  had  in  Africa  a  regular  religion  as  the  Chinese 
have  had.  His  mind  is  undisciplined,  and  it  is  not  systematic  as  the 
Chinese  mind.  For  that  reason  the  negro  is  very  easily  taught;  he  as- 
similates more  readily.  The  Chinese  are  non -assimilative  because  their 
form  of  civilization  has  crystallized,  as  it  were.  China  has  been  hemmed 
in  by  certain  natural  limits,  certain  boundaries,  and  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  people  have  advanced  as  far  as  they  could  advance 
without  contact  with  other  nations.  I  think  that  from  the  year  1200  to 
the  year  1400  or  1500  what  scientists  call  differentiation  ceased,  and 
when  differentiation  ceases  the  advancement  of  the  people  in  a  great 
measure  ceases.  1  think  China  has  retrograded  since  that  time. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  lower  class  who  come  here,  the  labor 
class  of  Chinese? — A.  I  think  a  great  many  of  them  come  from  the 
mountain  districts,  from  the  provinces  of  Kwang  Tung.  A  great  many 
of  them  are  farmers,  in  one  way  and  another.  I  think  some  of  what  is 
called  the  boat  population  come  here.  It  is  very  likely  that  this  ship 
Crocus  had  some  of  this  class  on  board.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  who  come  here  come  for  work  and 
belong  to  the  working  classes.  The  word  "  cooly  "  is  a  Sanskrit  word, 
which  means  simply  "laborer;"  it  means  a  man  who  works  for  a  day's 
wages.  In  Sanskrit  "  cooly  "  means  a  day-laborer ;  "  wallah  "  means  a 
merchant;  "baboo"  means  a  sort  of  banker;  and  "banyan"  is  an 
equivalent  in  Sanskrit  to  the  word  "  comprador"  as  used  in  China. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  How  is  the  word  "cooly"  used  in  China? — A.  Any  man  who 
works  for  day's  wages  I  should  call  a  cooly. 

Q.  Is  it  not  used  with  other  words,  classified  as  "  house-cooly,"  &c.  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Different  classes  of  persons  who  labor  are  designated  by  this  pre- 
fix?— A.  It  means  simply  a  day-laborer.  A  trading  cooly  is  a  trade  in 
labor,  and  cooly-trade  is  a  trade  in  labor.  It  is  merely  by  compounding 
it  and  making  it  "  cooly-trade  "  that  you  make  it  offensive  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language  to 
converse  with  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  the  language  in  which  trade  is  carried  on  in  China  ? — 
A.  Pigeon  English  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  know  some  of  it.    As  I  understand  it,  pigeon  English 
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is  simply  a  literal  translation  of  the  Chinese  words.  As,  for  example,  in 
Preach,  u  Comment  vous  portez  txnu  /" — •*  Bow  do  yoa  oarrj  yonrself .'" — 
really  means  «  How  arc  yon  P    The  Chinese  pigeon  English  is  a  literal 

translation  of  the  Ohinese  idiom,  that  is,  won!  for  word,  as  it  would  be 
if  translated  literally. 

<A>.  What  was  the  cooly-trade  1  How  is  It  distinguished  from  immi- 
gration of  Chinese  to  this  country  .'—A.  The  cooly-trade  is  a  trade,  as 
1  understand  it,  where  parties  were  formerly  taken  or  purchased  from 
their  relations  and  put  in  barraooons  at  Mac  10  and  other  ports  in  ( Ihina 
until  they  got  a  cargo,  oftentimes  more  than  a  i  '   from  those 

barraeoons   were  drawn   supplies   to   load  ships,  which  U>  '. 
Havana.  Pern,  and  other  places. 

Q.  Was  that  done  with  the  consent  of  the  Ohii 
It  was  very  painful  to  the  Chinese  government    The  Chinese  govern- 
ment    covers  a   very  large    area,  and    the   central    government    is    not 
strong,  as  1  understand  it.  in  the  different  provinces.    There  is 
eminent  over  the  whole  of  China,  but  each  of  the  provinces  hai 
roys  in  their  own  districts.     Many  irregularities  can  he  carried  on,  and 
have  been  carried  on,  in  the  different  provinces,  that  were  not  fully 
sanctioned  by  the  general  government,  and  the  general  government  was 
not  Btrong  enough  to  prevent  it  at  all  times.     1  know  very  well  I 
venation  with  leading  Chinamen  that  this  cooly-trade  was  the  , 
row  of  the  Chinese  government,  as  it  were,  the  great  .sorrow  of  th 
eminent.     They  could  not  prevent  it  tor  a  while. 

Q.  Does  slavery  exist  in  China  by  law  I — A.  I  am  not  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  law  to  be  able  to  say  whether  it  does  or  not. 

Q.    li  ivc  yon  ever  seen  the  Chinese  code  I — A.   No.  Bir  :  and  I  do  not 
think  one  has  ever  been  published.     I  think  that  different 
the  country  probably  have  different  laws. 

Q.   Is  there  not   a   general  code  of  laws  that  has  existed  for    I 
many  centuries  that  is  revised  every  tive  years,  a  published  code  '—A. 
Do  you  mean  moral  law  or  physical  law  .' 

Q.   I  mean   the  law  just  the   same  as  our  own  code  of  la- 
criminal. — A.  Yes.  sir:  1   know  they  have  the   law.  but    I  am  n 
ciently  familiar  with  it. 

Q.  1  saw  it  stated  by  an  English  writer  that  their  code  is  preferable 
to  any  European  code.     Do  you  know  any  such  book  as  that,  translated 
by  an  Englishman  into  the  English  language  .' — A.  1  have  nei 
it. 

Q.  You  stated  in  your  testimony  before  the  State  senate  committee 
the  population  of  the  empire  of  China.  At  what  figure  did  you  pot  it  I 
— A.  1  am  speaking  from  memory  now  :  but  the  statistics  of  the  < 
saw  I  think  put  it  at  415,000,000.  I  furnished  this  evening  to  the  com 
miltee  a  little  article  that  I  wrote  in  the  Overland  Monthly  some  six  or 
Sight  years  ago,  which  had  an  exact  tabular  statement  of  every  prov- 
ince in  China.     (See  Appendix  0.) 

Q.  Has  the  population  materially  altered  within  the  last  ten  or 
twenty  years  I — A.  I  think  it  has  been  diminished,  it  anything,  in  many 
parts  of  China. 

Q    From  what  cause  ?— A.  I  think  China  has  been   retrogradi    \ 
the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years. 

Q.   In  population  ? — A.  There  are  certain  general  laws  of  nature,  laws 
of  action  aud  reaction.     Whenever  a  country  gets  too  thickly 
famine  or  some  disaster  occurs  and  carries  off  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple.    I    think   the   southern   parts  of  China   arc   very  thickly  settled. 
There  are  parts  of  China  that  are  thinly  settled 
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Q.  For  how  long  a  period  has  the  population  of  China  remained  sta- 
tionary or  retrograded? — A.  My  impressions  in  regard  to  it  I  have 
gathered  from  conversation  with  intelligent  Chinamen,  and  also  from 
scholars  in  the  East.  They  all  think  that  at  least  for  two  hundred  years 
it  has  been  retrograding. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  that  one  portion  of  China  is  so  much  more 
thickly  populated  than  the  other? — A.  I  have  always  supposed  that 
water-lines  are  the  easiest  means  of  communication,  and  therefore  that 
settlements  are  attracted  around  the  water-lines  of  any  country. 

Q.  Are  not  those  portions  of  China  which  are  not  so  thickly  settled  as 
capable  of  supporting  a  large  population  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  5  many  of  the 
mountain  districts  are  capable  of  large  settlement,  I  have  no  doubt. 
Professor  Pumpelly,  a  professor  at  Harvard  College,  who  went  through 
that  country  in  the  interior,  says  there  is  a  great  deal  of  very  fine  land 
in  the  interior  of  China.  But  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  Chinese  people 
lead  them  to  eat  a  great  deal  of  rice ;  the  southern  portions  of  China  are 
principally  devoted  to  the  culture  of  rice,  and  it  is  natural  that  they 
should  live  where  their  food  is.  The  history  of  the  Chinese  race,  by  their 
own  traditions,  is  that  they  originated  from  the  southern  part  of  China. 
It  is  natural  that  where  they  originated  there  should  be  the  largest  pop- 
ulation, if  the  conditions  for  life  are  good. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  population  that  emigrates  to  this  country  as 
being  derived,  in  a  great  measure,  from  hilly-country  farmers,  from  the 
mountains. — A.  A  good  many  men  have  come  here  from  the  mountains 
right  in  the  province  of  Kwang  Tung,  not  very  far  back  from  Canton. 

Q.  They  do  not  cultivate  rice  there  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  not  in  the  mount- 
ains. 

Q.  Why  do  they  not  crowd  more  into  this  fertile  country  which  you 
say  is  so  thinly  settled  ? — A.  There  are  many  animosities  between  dif- 
ferent portions  of  China.  Whole  districts  of  China  speak  different  lan- 
guages, and  persons  in  one  province  cannot  communicate  with  persons 
in  another  province  by  spoken  language  at  all.  Then,  again,  in  the  in- 
terior part  of  China  there  are  what  are  called  Miautz,  the  old  aborigines, 
who  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  Chinese  Empire  that  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indian  bears  to  the  present  population  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Are  they  a  different  race,  a  different  root  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  j  entirely 
different. 

Q.  What  branch  of  the  human  family  do  they  belong  to  ? — A.  That  is 
a  good  deal  of  a  study  now  among  ethnologists.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
settled  question  at  all.    They  belong  to  a  very  ancient  aboriginal  race. 

Q.  Do  the  Miautz  belong  to  the  same  stock  as  the  aboriginal  race  of 
Japan? — A.  It  is  barely  possible;  but  I  think  the  Japanese  belong 
more  to  what  was  the  Turkish  originally.  They  came  along  over  the 
northern  part  of  Asia,  came  down  the  peninsula  of  Corea,  and  peopled 
the  northern  part  of  Japan.  Then  there  was  a  current  which  came  from 
the  Malays  up  by  the  south,  and  those  two  met  in  Japan.  The  Chinese 
are  an  absolutely  different  race  from  the  Japanese.  There  is  no  friend- 
ship or  similarity  between  them.    They  hate  each  other  most  cordially. 

Q.  Are  they  not  from  the  same  stock  of  the  human  family  ? — A.  No, 
sir  j  the  Japanese  keep  a  history  of  all  the  Chinese  who  come  into 
their  country.  I  have  the  Japanese  records,  I  think  some  120  volumes, 
running  back  to  the  days  of  Zimno  Tenno,  600  and  odd  years  before 
Christ.  It  is  an  exact  account  of  the  Chiuese  who.  have  come  to  their 
country  every  year.  These  records  will  say,  this  year  thirty-eight 
Chinamen  came  to  Japan,  remained  such  a  length  of  time,  and  so  many 
returned.    I  have  the  history  and  I  have  tabulated  a  statement,  not  for 
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this  purpose  at  all,  but  for  my  own  amusement,  to  Ignreop  the  number 
of  Chinamen  who  have  come  into  Japan  in  the  last  two  thousand  years 
or  more  that  the  Japanese  government  lias  kept  a  record  of.     li  is  less 

than  three  thousand  years. 

Q.  1  understand  you  that  the  Miantz  are  not  the  same  race  as  the 
aborigines  of  Japan  .'—A.  They  may  he  the  same  race  as  tie-  [nos,  the 
more  ancient  than  the  present  race  of  Japan. 

Q.    1  Should  like  to  know  whether  those  LUOS  are  DOt  the  BftOlfl  race  as 

our  Digger  Indians?    I  ask  the  question  because  1  observe  such  a  strong 

resemblance. — A.  I  wish  I  had  brought  here  a  map  that  I  have.  The 
Japanese  Kuro  Shiwo  or  Gulf  Stream  strikes  over  on  tie-  coast  of 
Alaska.  There  is  a  section  of  our  coasts  where  the  Japanese  can  make 
the  Indians  understand  them.  From  what  1  have  learned,  ami  i  have 
studied  the  subject  pretty  thoroughly  lor  twenty  years,  the  immigration 
from  Japan  to  the  northwest  coast  of  America  has  been  in  detail  and 
not  en  masse.  It  has  been  a  casual  immigration  which  bi  B  occurred 
from  wrecks,  ships  disabled  off  the  coast  of  Japan,  which  drifted  around 
by  the  Japanese  Gulf  Stream  and  stranded  all  along  from  Kamtchatka, 
Atcha,  Adach,  Alaska,  along  the  coast  of  Alaska,  then  down  Vancouver's 
Island,  clear  down  as  far  as  Acapulco.  1  have  an  account  of  one  hun- 
dred such  wrecks. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  the  present  race  of  Japanese  ?—  A.  Ves,  sir. 

Q.  I  was  asking  you  about  the  aborigines,  the  Inos. — A.  The  [nos 
are  a  very  hairy  race;  their  bodies  are  covered  with  hair.  They  are 
probably  one  of  the  most  hairy  races  known,  and  a  very  mild,  docile 
race. 

Q.  X"ou  think,  then,  they  are  not  the  same  race  with  the  Digger  In- 
dians?— A.  No,  sir;  I  think  that  whatever  similarity  exists  is  caused 
from  the  fact  of  sailors,,  males,  wrecked  upon  ships  and  stranded  in  the 
way  I  have  stated.  There  never  was  a  woman  found  upon  a  wreck  yet. 
In  every  wreck  that  has  been  found  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  cloth 
has  been  Japanese,  and  no  Chinese  ship  has  ever  been  found  that  was 
wrecked.  These  wrecks  have  been  cast  around  the  northwest  shore  and 
these  men  landed  and  naturally  went  among  the  coast  tribes.  The 
similarity  does  not  extend  beyond  a  thin  veneering  around  the  coast. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  intermarried  with  the  women  of  the  country  ? 
— A.  They  intermarried  with  the  women  of  the  country,  and  the  result 
has  been  that  they  impressed  their  type  more  or  less  upon  the  coast 
tribes ;  but  only  upon  the  coast  tribes. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  moral  condition  of  China  as  compared 
with  other  nations,  excluding  the  United  States  ? — A.  As  I  understand 
the  religion  of  China 

Q.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  religion,  but  the  moral  condition. — A.  That 
is  the  way  of  reaching  it,  I  think;  because  if  you  wish  to  get  at  the 
moral  couditiou  of  a  nation  you  must  look  at  their  springs  of  action. 
When  I  first  went  to  India  aud  traveled  through  all  those  couutries,  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  the  only  way  to  understand  a  people  was  to  first 
learn  their  religion.  When  you  learn  the  rules  that  govern  their  actions 
you  can  judge  of  them,  aud  you  cau  judge  whether  they  are  influenced 
according  to  their  belief.  That  is  all  you  cau  expect  of  any  nation.  Tho 
Chinese  religion,  as  I  understand  it,  is  very  much  like  what  might  be 
called  pure  spiritualism.  It  is  very  much  like  modern  spiritualism,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  pure.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Buddhists,  but  of  the 
religion  of  the  masses  of  China.  Their  religion  is  called  Fung  Shuy, 
to  a  great  extent.  Fung  means  wind  aud  Shuy  means  water,  aud  taken 
as  a  compound  word,  it  means  wind  and  water. 
60  C  I 
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Q.  Something  between  wind  and  water ? — A.  No,  sir;  it  means  the 
sweet  influences  which  are  cast  upon  a  hill-side  with  a  southern  inclina- 
tion in  spring-time,  between  alternate  sunshine  and  showers.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  gentle  influence  that  the  departed  spirits  of  their  ances- 
tors shed  upon  the  present  population,  not  to  oblige  them  to  do  any- 
thing but  merely  to  influence  them.  That  is  their  spiritualism ;  and 
planchette  is  a  common  thing  in  China.  You  can  go  up  in  the  temple 
on  Pine  street  and  see  planchette  every  day,  and  see  the  priests  go  into 
convulsions,  and  write  with  mediums. 

Q.  Are  there  not  certain  moral  principles  acknowledged  by  all  na- 
tions as  good  and  evil  which  are  distinct  and  separate  from  religion  H —  I 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  if  you  take  the  Chinese  religion  in  its  purity  it  is  a  very 
pure  religion.  It  is  not  dogmatic  theology,  but  it  is  very  pure  in  its 
principles.  You  may  say  of  them  as  we  would  say  of  a  Christian,  that  a 
good  Christian  must  be  a  good  man  ;  and  a  man  who  lives  up  to  their 
religion  must  be  a  good  man.  They  are  both  very  pure  religions,  and, 
I  think,  on  the  average  the  Chinese  live  up  to  their  religion  pretty  nearly 
as  well  as  any  other  nation  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  character  of  laborers  who  were  em- 
ployed on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad J? — A.  Yes,  sir  5  I  went  over  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  twenty  times  when  it  was  building. 

Q.  Did  those  white  laborers  who  built  that  road  become  settlers  ? — 
A.  No,  sir.  I  made  a  trip  across  on  the  overland  stage  when  there  was 
a  gap  of  about  forty  or  fifty  miles  between  the  two  ends  of  the  route.  The 
men  who  were  engaged  in  building  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  I  think, 
were  an  exceptionally  rough  set  of  men.  They  were  called  Union  Pa- 
cific roughs. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  have  been  of  any  value  as  settlers  to  any 
country  % — A.  No,  sir.  The  railroad  company  attempted  to  have  them 
stay  there,  but  they  were  without  their  families,  and  there  were  such 
disturbances  that  when  the  road  was  finished  they  were  obliged  to  free 
the  road  of  them  entirely.  Train  after  train  took  them  down  to  Omaha, 
and  they  even  carried  them  farther  than  Omaha  to  get  rid  of  them  and 
get  them  off  the  line,  the  disturbances  and  fighting  and  bloodshed  and 
murders  among  them  were  so  constant.  I  saw  two  or  three  men  killed 
there  in  one  day,  and  I  saw  three  men  hung. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  towns  that  grew  up  along  that 
road  as  it  progressed  % — A.  They  were  nothing  but  shanties  and  most  of 
them  have  gone  to  destruction.  A  few  places  like  Cheyenne  and  Lara- 
mie have  grown  up  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  society  of  those  towns  that  grew  up 
along  the  road? — A.  It  was\ery  rough,  indeed. 

Q.  Was  it  not  worse  than  anything  that  ever  before  existed  in  the 
United  States  anywhere  ?— A.  I  should  hope  it  was.  I  should  think  it 
was,  too,  from  what  I  observed. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  any  advantage  to  this  State  to 
have  had  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  built  by  that  class  of  people  % — 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  any  advantage  to  have  that  class  of  peo- 
ple here. 

Q.  If  the  effect  of  building  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  by  that  class 
of  people  had  been  to  bring  them  here,  it  would  have  been  rather  disas- 
trous than  otherwise  f — A.  I  think  that  would  have  been  the  case  with 
a  great  many  of  them. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference,  if  anything,  in  the  character  of  business 
that  has  been  created  by  the  building  of  these  two  roads  ?— A.  The  Cal- 
ifornia end  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  was  built  almost  entirely  by  Chinese 
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labor  with  white  foremen  and  white  men  to  do  all  the  directing.  The 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  now  lias  a  very  large  local  business  with  more 
branch  lines.  I  was  looking  at  the  returns  lately,  and  I  saw  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  agency  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  in  New  fork 
that  77  per  cent,  of  its  earnings  was  local  business.  I  have  no  means  <>t 
knowing  that  that  is  true  except  that  1  have  read  it  in  their  statement 
made  in  New  York. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  business  of  the  Onion  Pacific  Bail- 
road1? — A.  In  conversation  with  .Mi'.  Sickles,  who  is  fche  engineer  of 
that  road,  he  told  me  that  the  business  is  gaining  some,  but  that  the 
heaviest  part  of  their  business  is  through  business. 

Q.  Has  the  Union  Pacific  Pailroad  done  anything  to  Open  the  coun- 
try through  which  it  passes  by  building  lateral  branches  .' — A.  I  think 
they  have  toward  Denver.     There  is  no  other  lateral  branch. 

By  Mr.  Pixlky  : 

Q.  Yes;  there  is  one  up  north  from  Fremont. — A.  That  is  not  the 
Union  Pacific.    That  is  the  Sioux  City  Road. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  that  they  built  it,  but  it  is  a  branch. — A.  1  do  not 
think  that  connects  with  the  Union  Pacific  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Cooper  : 

Q.  Does  the  Denver  branch? — A.  I  said  the  Denver  was  the  only 
branch. 

Q.  It  does  not  connect  either. — A.  I  think  it  connects  at  Cheyenne. 

Q.  But  they  are  not  connected;  they  arc  fighting  each  other. — A. 
O,  yes;  but  by  connecting  I  mean  the  Denver  branch  runs  into  the 
Union  Pacific. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  laboring-class  of  the  Chinese  gener- 
ally .' — A.  I  think  they  are  systematic,  and  generally  faithful. 

Q.  In  their  own  country  ".—  A.  All  we  can  judge  is  at  the  open  ports. 
At  the  open  ports  everything  seems  to  be  very  systematic  and  well 
governed. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  population  of  the  Kwang-Tung  prov- 
ince ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  without  my  statistics. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  an  agricultural  laboring-class,  whether  they  are 
peaceful  or  industrious '? — A.  I  think  that  the  Kwang-Tung  district  is 
the  most  enterprising  district  of  all  China.  It  is  the  only  country  in 
China  where  the  people  go  abroad  much.  I  have  seen  them  down  in 
Singapore;  1  have  seen  them  in  Penang;  I  have  seen  them  in  Siam,  up 
the  May -Kiang  river ;  I  have  seen  them  in  Calcutta  and  Ceylon,  and  I 
have  see  them  all  around  that  country. 

Q.  What  is  their  character  as  you  have  seen  them  ?— A.  They  are  a 
very  industrious,  frugal,  thrifty  people.  I  have  seen  whole  fleets  of 
Chinese  junks  in  Singapore. 

Q.  How  long  has  emigration  from  China  been  carried  on  anywhere! 
Is  it  a  new  thing;  in  other  words,  has  it  been  going  on  for  ages  .'—A. 
We  have  a  record  of  it  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  about 
the  year  1500. 

Q.  Do  they  establish  colonies,  or  do  they  simply  go  with  the  intention 
of  returning?— A.  I  think  they  go  with  the  intention  of  returning  home. 
I  think  they  establish  colonies,  but  very  few  ever  remain  permanently. 

Q.  There  has  been  considerable  testimony  as  to  the  number  of  Chi- 
nese inhabiting  these  Channel  Islands.  They  are  permanently  settled 
there,  are  they  not  ?— A.  I  never  so  understood  it.    I  have  always  heard 
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them  spoken  of  as  going  and  returning  to  their  own  country,  and  by 
that  means  furnishing  a  great  deal  of  occupation  for  the  vessels  in  trans- 
porting them. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  Is  there  any  peculiarity  of  their  char- 
acter that  induces  them  to  return  ?— A.  The  Chinese  religion.  They 
believe  in  the  veneration  of  ancestors.  I  have  understood  that  as  long 
as  they  buried  their  ancestors  in  an  unbroken  line,  the  sweet  influence 
of  those  ancestors  are  around  their  descendants ;  but  when  there  is  one 
that  is  not  buried  at  home  and  lost  abroad,  they  lose  his  sweet  influence, 
as  it  were.  Therefore,  it  is  an  advantage  for  every  man  to  have  all  his 
ancestors  buried  at  home,  if  he  can.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a  Chi- 
nese emperor  whose  ship  was  lost  at  sea,  and  a  day  was  appointed,  a 
sort  of  all-saints  day,  when  they  make  offerings  for  him  and  all  those 
persons  who  die  abroad.  The  intention  of  everybody  is  to  be  buried  on 
their  native  soil. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  your  views  on  the  interests  of  this  country  as 
affected  by  Chinese  immigration  ?— A.  I  think  it  is  only  the  province  of 
Canton  that  is  particularly  interested,  and  I  do  not  think  that  all  the 
other  provinces  would  care  at  all  whether  there  was  any  foreign  trade 
or  not. 

Q.  Is  our  trade  increasing  T-^-A.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  amount  of  trade  in  domestic  cotton 
goods  with  China? — A.  It  was  very  heavy  formerly  with  the  United 
States ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  war  we  were  unable  to  compete  with 
England,  and  England  got  the  trade  away  from  us  to  a  great  extent. 
The  result  is  now  that  almost  all  the  teas  from  China  go  to  England, 
while  almost  all  the  teas  from  Japan  come  to  the  United  States. 

Q.  Consequently,  then,  England  supplies  them  with  their  cotton  goods? 
— A.  Yes,  sir  ;  aud  opium. 

Q.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  the  trade  to  that  country  in  cotton 
goods  ? — A.  I  was  not  aware  until  this  evening  that  I  was  to  be  called 
to  the  stand.    If  I  had  known  it  I  would  have  prepared  myself. 

Q.  Does  it  amount  to  many  millions  ? — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  we  could  raise  cotton  here,  and  manufacture  it  at  this  port, 
could  we  not  control  that  trade  ? — A.  We  could  do  so,  if  we  could  un- 
dersell England.  I  think  the  whole  secret  of  the  Chinese  coming  to 
this  country  is  that  it  is  profitable.  When  it  is  profitable  for  them  to 
come  they  will  come,  and  when  it  is  not  profitable  for  them  to  come  they 
will  not  come.    That  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nut-shell. 

Q.  What  is  the  prospect  in  the  future  of  the  bullion  trade  with  China, 
or  the  export  of  our  silver  ? — A.  The  usage  of  the  precious  metals  is 
very  large  in  China,  from  the  fact  that  they  believe  they  can  send  mes- 
sages into  the  upper  world.  They  write  their  prayers  on- paper  and 
burn  them,  and  that  carries  them  up  into  the  upper  world.  They  beat 
out  gold  and  silver  and  paste  it  on  paper,  and  call  them  joss-papers, 
which  they  burn,  and  then  it  is  supposed  to  go  up,  sending  repose  to 
their  friends  in  the  other  world.  By  that  means,  the  usage  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  is  larger  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Q.  Can  we  not  send  bullion  from  here  at  such  a  rate  as  to  control  that 
trade? — A.  I  think  we  do  supply  China  pretty  much  with  silver  now, 
and  we  settle  our  exchanges  through  London. 

Q.  Can  we  not  pay  the  English  debt  in  that  way  ?  There  is  always 
an  English  debt,  a  balance  of  trade,  to  China? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  al- 
ways has  been ;  but  I  think  that  balance  is  getting  to  be  less  and  less 
now. 
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Q.  Can  we  pay  that  balance  from  here  and  thus  control  that  ex- 
change?— A.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  it. 

.  Q.  Entirely? — A.  The  American  trade-dollar  is  a  very  favorite  coin  in 
China,  because  it  runs  tine.    The  American  trade-dollar  is  four  hundred 

and  twenty  grains,  I  think.  The  Mexican  dollar  runs  from  tour  hundred 
and  eighteen  to  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  grains;  it  varies.  The 
American  trade-dollar  is  always  exact.  They  have  confidence  in  it  now. 
Were  we  to  continue  sending  trade-dollars,  i  think  we  could  eventually 
furnish  currency  for  the  whole  of  China.  I  think  it  would  furnish  a 
market  which  we  very  much  need. 

By  Senator  SARGENT : 
Q.  Do  you  know  the  nature  of  the  country  between  Laramie,  tow  aid 
Salt  Lake,  at  Bridger's  Pass,  and  all  along  through  the  Green  River 

country,  &c.  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  country  very  favorable  for  settlement  .'—A.  No,  sir;  it  is' 
more  of  a  grazing-country. 

Q.  And  only  portions  of  it  are  fit  for  grazing  .'—A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Itis  not  well  adapted  to  making  a  settlement  upon t — A,  I  think 
we  could  mine  the  country  by  and  by,  when  it  opens  up  :  it  is  a  gold- 
mining  country. 

Q.  The  gold-mines  were  discovered,  I  believe,  some  time  alter  the  rail- 
road was  built  $ — A.  They  were  opened  about  a  year  after,  but  they 
were  discovered  simultaneously  with  the  building  of  the  road. 

Q.  Between  Cheyenne  and  the  border  of  Nebraska,  how  is  the  coun- 
try"?— A.  There  are  the  Laramie  Plains. 

Q.  I  know.    That  is  between  Laramie  and  Cheyenne,  and  tin's  Bid 
Laramie  a  short  distance. — A.  The  country  improves  toward  Omaha. 

Q.  After  the  road  crosses  the  Nebraska  border,  the  country  begins  to 
improve  ? — A.  Yes  ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  country  is  any  worse  there 
thau  along  the  Central  Pacific,  all  through  the  alkali  desert,  and  out 
through  Humboldt  Valley. 

Q.  But  along  the  alkali  desert  and  through  the  liumboldt  Valley,  ex- 
cept some  mountain  meadows,  you  do  uot  find  settlements,  you  find 
towns  are  very  rare  ? — A.  But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  business  done 
there. 

Q.  On  account  of  silver  mines  off  toward  Autioch  and  other  places 
which  have  been  developed  and  opened? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Between  Cheyenne  and  the  border  of  Nebraska  there,  is  the  same 
kind  of  bleak,  sage-brush  country  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  cross  the  Nebraska  Hue  you  hud  Sidney  aud  all  those 
towns,  a  handsome,  thriving  community  built  up  there  I — A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
it  is  a  developing  community. 

Q.  I  see  school-houses  and  churches  when  I  pass  through,  and  evi- 
dences of  thrift! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  laborers  on  the  Union  Pacific,  would  it  not  be 
rather  harsh  to  say  that  the  whole  of  them  were  of  this  bad  character, 
or  do  you  mean  there  was  a  bad  class  among  them  ! — A.  There  was  a 
very  bad  class  employed.  They  found  considerable  difficulty  in  getting 
men.  I  thiuk  they  got  the  very  worst  class  of  men  that  1  ever  saw  iu 
my  life. 

Q.  Were  there  not  also  good  men  among  them  ?— A.  I  think  there 
were,  but  the  bad  men  largely  predominated.  I  believe  they  used  the 
railroad  company  very  badly  also. 

Q.  There  was  an  emeute  there  at  one  time  when  their  wages  were  not 
paid  to  them,  I  believe?— A.  O  yes,  sir;  and  a  great  many  bad  things. 
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Q.  Is  not  that  very  apt  to  be  the  case  where  a  few  bad  men  are  in  a 
community  ?  For  instance,  let  me  give  you  an  illustration  :  The  testi- 
mony here  has  been  given  of  a  certain  outrage  which  happened  at  Los 
Angeles,  which  was  very  reprehensible.  Does  not  that  give  a  painful 
impression  of  Los  Angeles  to  the  mind  of  the  person  who  hears  of  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  unjust  to  blame  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
Los  Angeles,  although  there  were  men  who  committed  reprehensible 
acts  among  them  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  May  not  that  be  true  in  a  certain  measure  of  the  men — who  were 
certainly  industrious  and  energetic — who  built  that  long  line  in  such  a 
short  time?  May  it  not  be  that  the  bad  element  among  them  was  com- 
paratively small,  but  it  seemed  to  cover  the  whole  mass? — A.  That  may 
be  true  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  I  only  want  common  justice  for  them. — A.  The  persons  who  were 
overseers  and  who  were  subofficers  in  one  way  and  another  were  all  ex- 
cellent men  as  far  as  I  observed,  but  the  class  of  men  I  am  speaking 
about,  as  a  rule,  were  the  men  who  were  picked  up  to  do  the  manual 
labor. 

Q.  Must  there  not  have  been  an  immense  amount  of  that  manual 
labor  done  to  have  built  that  road  so  fast  ?  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
industry  there. — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  trouble  was  that  they  needed  so 
many  men  in  a  short  time,  that  they  got  all  sorts  of  people,  and  the 
thrifty  men  there  were  the  terror  of  everybody.  They  went  by  the  name 
of  the  "U.  P.  Boughs." 

Q.  I  know;  but  was  not  that  the  designation  of  a  class  of  gamblers 
and  others  who  followed  along  in  the  train  of  the  construction  of  the 
road  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  a  train  of  followers. 

Q.  And  as  distinct  from  the  workmen  as  the  muddy  stream  that 
plunges  into  the  clear  one? — A.  I  think  they  were  in  a  certain  sense 
distinct  from  them,  but  they  amalgamated  with  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  queue  on  a  Chinaman's  head  signifies  ?— 
A.  I  understand  that  at  the  time  of  the  Tartar  conquest  it  was  originally 
worn  as  a  badge  of  servitude,  but  that  when  the  government  changed 
again  it  became  a  badge  of  honor. 

Q.  Has  that  any  religious  signification  ? — A.  Eone  that  I  am  aware 
of.  Whenever  a  man  committed  a  crime  in  China  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom to  cut  off  his  queue.  Therefore,  when  you  see  a  man  with  his  queue 
cut  off  the  inference  is  that  he  has  been  convicted  of  some  crime. 

Q.  A  very  educated  and  intelligent  Chinaman  stated  to  me  the  other 
day,  in  the  presence  of  some  gentlemen  who  are  here,  that  the  queue 
always  has  this  signification  :  In  the  other  world,  if  the  person  had  his 
queue  cut  off,  it  would  be  evidence  that  he  had  done  something  wrong  in 
this  life,  and  probably  it  would  affect  his  status  in  that  world. — A.  I 
think  that  is  right.  The  inference  is  that  the  man  who  wears  no  queue 
has  been  convicted  of  some  crime. 

Q.  And  that  that  inference  has  been  carried  into  another  world  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  nature  of  the  superstition  connected  with  that  queue, 
it  affects  a  man's  future,  and  is  a  part  of  his  religion  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  should  so  call  it. 

Q.  If  it  is  true  as  a  rule  that  those  who  are  converted  to  Christianity, 
or  assume  to  be,  in  this  country,  in  our  missions  here,  still  insist  upon 
wearing  the  queue,  may  it  not  be  inferred  that  it  is  on  account  of  their 
unwillingness  to  relinquish  the  superstition  as  well  as  on  account  of  its 
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beinga  badge  of  honor  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  oar  superstitions 
oftentimes  arc  stronger  than  our  faith,  you  ma\  say. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  tin-  Christian  faith  in  that  rase  does  nol  over- 
come the  religions  superstition  of  the  Chinese  .'—A.  1  think  it  vai 
dom  does. 


San  Francisco,  November  10, 1876. 
John  F.  Swift  sworn  and  examined. 

Mr.  Pixlf.y.  Mr.  Swift  is  an  intelligent  citizen  and  a  representative 
man  of  our  community.  I  wanthim  to  state  to  tin-  commission  his  views 
generally  on  t lie  Chinese  question,  as  he  is  advised  of  the  scope  of  the 
investigation,  particularly  upon  the  economical  and  political  branches 

of  the  subject. 

By  Mr.  Tixley  : 

Question.  You  are  an  old  resident  of  San  Francisco  ?— Answer.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  have  lived  here  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  active  business  and  political  life  during  the  agi- 
tation of  this  whole  question,  from  the  time  of  its  inception  to  the  pres- 
ent  day  ?— A.  I  have. 

Q.  State  to  the  commission,  if  you  please,  whether,  in  your  opinion, 
the  unrestricted  immigration  of  the  Chinese  is  desirable  or  whether 
Congress  should  by  some  legal  and  proper  measures  restrain  the  further 
and  continued  immigration  of  Chinese.  That  about  includes  all,  and 
enables  you  to  give  your  full  views  upon  the  question. — A.  i  consider  it, 
and  have  for  some  years  past,  exceedingly  pernicious  and  undesirable. 
I  have  not  always  been  strictly  of  that  opinion.  For  a  number  of  years 
I  think  the  most  intelligent  part  of  the  community  was  in  doubt  aboul 
it.  I  think  for  the  first  fifteen  years  of  my  residence  upon  the  CoaSl  I 
was  in  doubt,  but  gradually,  and  for  the  last  ten  years.  I  have  grown  in 
the  opinion  aud  it  has  strengthened  in  my  mind.  1  think  I  have  < 
to  understand  the  question  better,  as  I  think  tin-  intelligent  men  of  the 
coast  have  generally,  lthiukthe  settled  opinion  of  this  people  is  correct, 
that  it  is  exceedingly  undesirable.  1  think  that  those  who  oppose 
Chinese  immigration  do  not  always  do  it  upon  the  most  intelligent 
grounds.     I  think  we  often  hear  very  foolish  reasons  given. 

Q.  State  in  your  opinion  whether  the  general  opposition  to  continued 
immigration  is  the  sentiment  of  the  better,  larger,  aud  more  intellectual 
class  of  the  citizens  of  the  State. — A.  1  think  it  has  been  so  for  the  last 
ten  years,  and  it  is  now  increased  ;  aud  opinion  now  may  be  considered 
as  permanently  settled  that  way. 

Q.  If  there  is  a  class  that  is  opposed  to  any  restrictive  legislation, 
what  class   is  that  \ — A.  I  do  not   know  of  any  considerable   class 
amount  to  a  class  at  this  time. 

Q,  Take  individuals.  How  about  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  and  the 
various  industries? — A.  1  think  those  who  oppose  it  now  are.  ot  the  intelli- 
gent— I  will  not  say  the  intelligent,  but  the  more  fortunate — classes,  the 
wealthier  classes.  I  think  those  who  oppose  it  now  do  it  because,  in 
the  first  place,  a  labor  element  like  this  of  course  is  a  convenience  to 
the  more  fortunate  class  of  people  ;  it  makes  life  easier.  In  a  new  com- 
munity like  oars  the  question  of  domestic  servants  is  one  that  La  apt  to 
bear  heavily  upon  those  who  are  able  to  keep  them — that  is,  wealthy 
people— and  forms  the  disagreeable  part  of  housekeeping.     Again,  an 
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industrious  element  like  this  tends  undoubtedly  to  some  extent — that 
is,  irrespective  now  of  its  disadvantages — to  the  material  wealth  of  the 
community.  Any  hundred  thousand  men  who  work  hard,  of  course 
make  the  community  wealthy.  Of  course  this  is  irrespective  of  disad- 
vantages that  altogether  overbear  the  particular  fact  that  there  is  so 
much  muscle  and  force  at  work.  It  would  take  a  book  for  a  man  to  tell 
all  the  objections  and  disadvantages  of  the  Chinese  immigration.  A 
great  many  of  the  reasons  that  are  put  forward  against  it  are  absurd ; 
I  will  not  say  absurd,  but,  at  all  events,  not  sound.  The  presence  of  a 
perpetual  alien  element  in  a  community  is  a  great  disadvantage.  By 
"a  perpetual  alien  element"  I  mean  an  element  of  a  community  that  will 
always  be  alien,  not  bringing  women  with  them  ;  and  therefore  the  preju- 
dices are  great  against  them.  They  cannot  assimilate,  so  that  the  next 
generation  and  the  one  after  and  all  the  generations  will  be  equally  alien 
and  ignorant,  without  speaking  of  the  present  men,  the  individuals 
who  happen  to  make  up  this  Chinese  community  now.  So  that  practi- 
cally if  we  could  see  one  hundred  or  live  hundred  years  from  now,  we 
should  find  the  same  uneducated  class  of  Chinamen,  not  speaking  our 
language,  here  temporarily.  The  number  is  kept  up,  not  by  births,  but 
by  their  importations,  those  here  dying  or  going  back  in  old  age;  so 
that  they  are  always  the  same  degraded,  ignorant  class  of  people,  con- 
stantly striking  against  the  sentiment  of  our  people,  always  hostile  to 
it,  always  growing  and  increasing,  and  more  ugly  and  angry,  hav- 
ing no  interest  in  the  country,  utterly  valueless  for  defensive  purposes, 
surely,  when  the  nation  is  fighting,  as  it  must  be  at  some  time,  for  no 
country  can  be  exempt  from  war.  But  the  strong  prejudice  that  has 
grown  in  this  State  against  them  is  evidenced  by  the  facts  which  have 
been  proven,  which  are  undoubtedly  true.  I  heard  part  of  the  testimony 
of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Loomis,  who  has  just  testified.  What  he  said  is  true  as 
to  the  strong  prejudice  of  this  community ;  it  is  a  fact.  It  may  be  dis- 
agreeable; you  may  think  it  is  a  pity;  but  it  is  human  nature  and  it  is 
our  nature.  This  prejudice  has  grown.  It  is  ten  times  as  strong  as  it 
was  ten  years  ago.  In  1852  the  Chinamen  were  allowed  to  turn  out  and 
celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  it  was  considered  a  happy  thing.  In 
1862  they  would  have  been  mobbed.  In  1872  they  would  have  been 
burned  at  the  stake.  That  element  to  the  statesman  is  surely  a  very 
important  element  to  deal  with.  We  cannot  overcome  it ;  it  grows,  and 
it  must  be  treated  as  a  fact. 

Q.  That  has  crystallized  into  class  legislation  against  them  ? — A.  Into 
class  legislation  of  the  severest  quality ;  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
measure  that  would  not  be  passed  against  them. 

Q.  Is  that  confined  to  any  one  party  ?— A.  I  do  not  think  so,  but 
both  parties,  all  parties.  Then  it  degrades  our  labor;  it  makes  work 
discreditable.  I  do  not  think  this  doctrine  so  much  heard  of,  that  it 
takes  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  workingmen,  is  as  great  as  they 
think  themselves.  It  does  that  to  those  who  first  come,  and  therefore 
prevents  their  coming;  but  in  time  the  white  men  settle  down.  The 
tendency  is  for  them  to  settle  down  into  the  condition  of  a  superior 
class,  making  mouey  out  of  Chinese  labor.  The  conditions  of  life' 
become  too  easy  instead  of  too  hard.  Therefore  a  boy  of  17  or  18  can 
beg  and  borrow,  sponge,  bum,  a  better  living,  get  more  bread  and  but- 
ter, and  easier,  than  it  is  in  any  country  to  get  it  by  work.  In  fact 
young  men  can  get  along  here  without  labor.  I  think  that  is  the  result 
of  the  work  being  done  by  this  element;  it  makes  labor  disreputable. 
White  men  will  not  work  any  more.  White  men  do  not  want  work  any 
more.    White  boys  do  not  work,  and  besides  there  is  not  a  very  good 
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chance  for  them  to  work.  Those  Chinese  conic  in  and  tbe  whites  will 
not  work  with  them,  their  prejudice  is  bo  great  :  and  this  prejudice  is 
■rowing;  it  is  increasing.    The  mere  material  question  has  two  as- 

])CCfS. 

Q.  Iii  the  absence  of  Chinese  immigration  who  would  do  oar  w< 

A.    We  WOOld  have  to  do  it  ourselves.  1  hope. 

Q.  Il  would  be  done,  you  think  .' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

C>.  Would  manufactures  goon,  perhaps  more  slowly  .'—A.  For  a  time. 
They  would  undoubtedly  bo  sel  back,  because  we  base  our  community 
!  here  upon  Chinese  labor,  and  the  transition  from  that  1.  >und 

basis  of  homogeneous  labor  and  a  homogeneous  society  of  course  would 
be  difficult.  It  would  not  surprise,  me,  if  we  should  send  Chinamen 
away,  that  in  two  or  three  years  we  should  have  (pule  a  clamor  t<>  have 
them  back.  1  think  we  would.  We  are  very  selfish.  We  look  to  our 
own  interests,  or  what  we  think  they  are;  and  very  few  people  are  will- 
ing to  make  the  sacrifice  to  build  up  the  State  where  they  think  they 
can  gain  a  little  ease  and  comfort. 

By  Senator  SARGENT: 
Q.  What   would    be    the    ultimate    result  .'—A.  The    ultimate    result 
would  be  undoubtedly  beneficial.     We  would  have  a  community  here  <>i 
what  I  think  is  the  superior  race. 

By  Mr.  Pixley: 

Q.  Our  race? — A.  Our  race.  We  would  do  our  own  work.  A  man 
would  work  in  the  lower  clashes  and  positions  of  life,  and  if  he  had 
brains  and  intelligence  he  could  get  into  the  upper;  and  ir  would  be  a 
constant  incentive  to  rise.  As  it  is  now  a  young  man  must  either  be  a 
lawyer  or  doctor  or  merchant,  or  he  is  a  swindler,  a  bummer,  or  a 
thief.  lie  will  not  go  out  and  work  with  his  hands,  because  Chinamen 
do  it. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  You  are  speaking  of  the  tendency  of  things  rather  than  the  uni- 
versal rule.' — A.  I  think  that  is  the  tendency  here.     I   think    1   have 
observed  it.     I  think  there  is  less  tendency  on  the  part  of  oar  growing- 

Up  young  men  to  work  now  than  there  was  a  lew  years  ago.  I  think  il 
is  getting  worse  all  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 
Q.  Has  this  influx  of  tbe  Chinese  here  had  approximately  tbe  same 

effect  upon  the  respectability  and  dignity  of  labor  that  slavery  had  in 
the  South  ? — A.  1  think  it  is,  if  possible,  worse.  I  think  there  is  a 
stronger  feeling  here  against  the  Chinese  than  there  is  in  the  South 
against  negroes.     Negroes  were  born  in  the  country. 

Q.  Then  you  think  it  is  more  injurious  to  the  vast  mass  of  people  who 
necessarily  must  work  for  a  living  than  negro  slavery  I — A.  It  is  worse. 
1  would  rather  have  negro  slavery  today,  for  negroes  are  born  in  the 
country  and  at  lea.-.r  take  an  interest  in  it :  but  these  people  are  utterly 
aliens  and  are  going  to  remain  so.  They  bring  no  women  and  are  not 
likely  to  do  so,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  their  being  born  on  the 
soil. 

Q.  You  have  traveled  a  great  deal  in  Asiatic  countries  I — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  Asiatics  have  a  comprehension  of  a  representative 
government  ? — A.  I  have  not  traveled  much,  but  some.  I  think  from 
what  I  have  seen  there  they  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  it.  I  do  not 
think  they  have  any  comprehension  of  it  whatever. 
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Q.  They  have  no  comprehension  of  a  free  representative  govern 
ment  % — A.  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  idea  of  any  government  excepl 
despotism  ;  I  doubt  if  they  have  any  word  for  it.  I  doubt  if  they  cac 
describe  it  by  any  circumlocution  in  their  language  and  understand  it. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  You  have  traveled  as  extensively  in  this  State  as  perhaps  any 
other  man  ? — A  I  think  I  have. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  opinions  of  all  classes  of  people  on  this 
question  in  the  State  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  stopped  in  various  towns  and  talked  with  the  people?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Aside  from  the  aspect  of  political  parties  upon  this  question,  what 
do  you  think  is  the  sentiment  of  this  State  ? — A.  It  is  as  near  universal 
as  any  sentiment  I  have  ever  known. 

Q.  You  have  watched  the  growth  of  it  ? — A.  Prominent  men  who  ten 
years  ago,  some  seven,  some  six  years  ago,  thought  they  were  in  favor 
of  Chinese  immigration  have  dropped  away,  not  under  pressure,  but 
under  conviction. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  Is  this  not  a  fact  that  those  in  favor  of  this  influx  of  Chinese  are 
men  of  very  large  capital  and  large  land-holders  ? — A.  The  few  whom  I 
know  are,  but  I  do  not  know  many.  I  could  reckon  upon  my  fingers 
all  that  1  know  ;  they  happen  to  be  and  are  men  who  have  large  capital, 
and  very  large  owners  of  land,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  The  small  land-holders,  owning  only  sixty,  a  hundred,  or  five  hun- 
dred acres,  are  opposed  to  them,  so  far  as  you  know  ? — A.  I  believe  they 
are ;  of  course  a  great  many  employ  Chinamen  in  this  State.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  any  test.  I  believe  men  are  obliged  to  employ  them  be- 
cause there  is  no  other  way ;  in  other  words,  we  base  our  community 
entirely  upon  that  element. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect,  in  your  opinion,  of  a  chauge  of  our  nat- 
uralization laws,  so  as  to  allow  the  Chinese  to  become  citizens'?  Would 
that  chauge  the  sentiment  against  them  ? — A.  I  think  the  first  one  that 
got  naturalized  would  be  hanged  to  a  lamp-post  when  he  left  the  court- 
room ;  perhaps  I  am  going  too  far  when  I  say  that;  but  he  would  not 
be  allowed  to  vote  I  am  sure. 

Q.  Independent  of  that  consideration,  would  it  be  injurious  or  other- 
wise ;  would  it  tend  to  stop  this  feeling  against  them  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
cannot  conceive  that  it  would. 

Q.  Or  would  it  increase  the  antagonism  ?— A.  It  would  increase  the 
antagonism  undoubtedly ;  the  feeling  then  would  be  intensified.  I  do 
not  think  the  Californians  are  different  from  the  people  of  the  other 
States.  I  think  if  you  had  this  number  of  Chinamen  in  any  of  the 
Atlantic  States,  while  you  might  at  first  think  it  was  well,  in  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  you  would  discover  just  what  we  have  discovered,  that  it  is 
ruinous. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  admission  of  30,000  Chinamen  to 
the  suffrage  in  this  city  ?  Thirty  thousand  adult  Chinamen  probably 
is  the  number  or  an  average  here  during  the  year.  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  giving  them  access  to  the  polls?— A.  It  would  be  simply  to 
make  30,000  votes  for  sale  I  should  think.    I  cannot  think  of  anything 
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else.    I  cannot  conceive  of  any  possible  good  that  would  eomeofit; 
they  surely  have  no  idea  of  voting ;  they  would  not  know  how  to  rote 

or  who  to  vote  for.     I  do  not  think  you  can  make  voters  of  them,  Dot 
tin- class  that  we  mean   by  the  voting  population— men  of  inti-ll:. 
thought,  men  believing  in  a  certain  idea  or  principles  and  voting  that 
way  to  carry  it  out. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  here  by  Mr.  Loomis,  1  think,  that  the  Chinese 
are  beginning  to  buy  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  interior,  valuable  land, 
and  that  they  make  their  settlements  there.  What  effect  will  it  have 
upon  the  future  of  the  State  if  the  Chinamen  were  to  buy  up  the  agri- 
cultural lauds  of  the  State  generally  and  make  settlements;  what 
effect  would  it  have  on  the  prosperity  of  the  State  .' — A.  If  Chinamen 
are  to  remain  in  this  State,  they  will  change  our  institutions  undoubt- 
edly; our  society  is  going  to  be  changed  by  them;  changes  are  now 
goiug  on  ;  the  existence  of  Chinese  in  this  State  is  utterly  incompatible 
with  anything  like  a  government  by  the  people. 

Q.  Mr.  Loomis  expressed  an  opinion  that  eight  Chinamen  to  one 
American  on  this  coast  would  be  a  benefit.  Suppose  there  are  a  million 
Americans  with  8,000,000  Chinamen  here,  could  tin;  Chinamen  he  han- 
dled and  enlightened  by  our  civilization  and  transmuted  into  America* 
citizens;  what  do  you  think  of  that  opinion  1 — A.  Mr.  Loomis  I 
conscientious  gentlemau  who  undoubtedly  believes  that  the  spread  of 
the  Christian  religion  and  the  salvation  of  souls  among  this  people  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  change  our  form  of  government  to  carry  it  out. 
If  that  is  his  view  I  find  no  fault  with  it.  I  think  quite  the  contrary  : 
that  the  purposes  of  government  are  something  else. 

Q.  Have  you  an  idea  if  there  were  eight  million  Chinese  on  this  coast 
to  one  million  Americans  that  the  Chinese  would  be  christianized  by 
the  Americans  ? — A.  O,  no;  they  cannot  be  christianized  unless  they 
are  born  here.  Mo  Chinaman  imported  from  China  under  their  present 
system  to  stay  here  until  they  die  or  return  without  reproducing  hen-. 
can  be  christianized.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  any  Ohh 
converts  at  all  unless  they  are  born  and  bred  to  our  religion. 

Q.  It  was  testified  that  after  twenty-five  years  of  Christian  effort  in 
this  city,  there  being  at  the  present  time  a  large  number  of  Chinese, 
something  less  than  two  hundred  have  been  converted. — A.  1  should 
not  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  two  hundred  conversions. 

Q.  At  that  ratio,  how  long  would  it  take  to  convert  the  eight  million 
Chinamen  by  one  million  Americans  .'—A.  I  doubt  if  two  hundred  have 
been  really  converted. 

Q.  Suppose  there  are  two  hundred  converts  now,  the  time  would  be 
indefinite,  I  suppose .  ?— A.  Indefinite.  That  system  simply  means  to 
create  a  superior  aristocratic  non-laboring  upper  class,  based  upon  a  de- 
graded labor  with  the  stamp  of  alienism  upon  them  in  their  color  and 
race.  It  means  a  new  society  and  a  new  form  of  government,  different 
from  anything  we  have,  and  it  means  the  destruction  ot  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

By  the  Chair max  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  here  ?— A.  Since  1852. 

Q.  You  are  a  lawyer  by  profession  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  express  the  opinion  a  while  ago  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Chinese  here  and  of  Chinese  labor  exerted  a  worse  influence 
than  that  of  slavery  !-— A.  If  possible.  I  think  it  has  many  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  slavery  and  does  not  have  all  the  advantages  of  it. 
Slavery  had  some,  advantages.  I  do  not  know  what  they  were.  I  will 
not  undertake  to  enumerate  them. 
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Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  Chinese  labor  here  is  not  free  labor  ? — A.  I 
doubt  if  it  is,  but  admitting  that  to  be  so,  still  it  would  not  alter  my 
views. 

Q.  Do  you  think  slavery  would  be  preferable  ? — A.  I  think  it  would  ; 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  regarding  slavery  as  anything 
but  a  curse. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  that  you  did  not  think  Chinese 
labor  had  the  effect  to  take  bread  from  the  whites. — A.  It  has  that  im- 
mediate effect.  That  is  the  first  impression  upon  the  laboring  element 
when  they  first  arrive,  because  they  cannot  compete.  Those  who  can-' 
not  compete  with  the  Chinamen  either  come  here  and  rise  above  them 
and  set  them  to  work  and  make  money  out  of  them,  or  else  they  stay 
away.  That  is  what  I  mean.  They  cannot  compete  with  them,  but  if 
many  of  them  come,  it  necessarily  will  follow  that  the  whites  will  rise 
above  them  and  make  money  out  of  their  labor,  or  if  they  have  not  the 
intellect  to  do  that  they  will  stay  away. 

Q.  Is  there  a  plethora  of  labor  on  the  coast,  or  have  there  been 
more  laborers  here  than  there  was  work  to  do  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  you  believed  if  the  Chinese  were  exclu 
ded  in  two  or  three  years  there  would  be  a  clamor  for  them  % — A.  S 
would  not  wonder  if  that  should  be  the  case,  because  we  have  so  long 
had  them,  aud  they  are  so  convenient  to  the  wealthy  classes  of  people, 
that  the  turning  away  of  one  hundred  thousand  laboring  men  in  a  small 
community  like  ours  of  only  seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred  thousand 
people  would  be  temporarily  a  very  considerable  injury  tothe  material 
prosperity  of  the  State  for  the  time.  Men,  as  a  rule,  are  very  sellish,  and 
they  think  more  of  a  dollar  than  they  do  of  any  principle. 

Q.  If  there  is  not  too  much  labor  on  the  coast,  not  too  many  hands  to 
do  the  work  that  is  to  be  done,  if  there  is  work  for  all,  how  do  the  two 
classes  of  labor  interfere  with  each  other? — A.  This  lower  class  of  la- 
bor works  at  these  pursuits  cheaper,  because  they  can  live  cheaper. 

Q.  Still,  if  there  is  work  for  all,  how  do  they  interfere  with  each 
other  5  why  does  one  crowd  the  other  out  ? — A.  An  unskilled  laborer 
who  comes  from  the  Atlantic  States  to  this  State  has  a  difficulty  in  bridg- 
ing over  the  first  three  or  four  or  five  years  before  he  will  have  learned 
sufficiently  the  ways  of  the  country  to  get  a  living  by  the  advantages 
of  Chinese  labor.  Nobody  can  compete  with  Chinamen  in  the  things 
that  they  do.  No  white  labor  can  compete  with  them,  because  it  cannot 
live  so  low.  I  will  admit  that  if  you  could  bridge  over  the  little  time 
that  an  immigrant  would  have  to  be  here  until  he  could  get  into  the 
ways  of  the  country,  and  get  to  knowing  something  by  directing  or  fur- 
nishing the  brainpower  for  the  Chinamen,  then  he  becomes  a  prosper- 
ous man  and  he  gets  along  very  nicely ;  but  if  he  either  has  not  the  in- 
tellect to  avail  himself  of  the  Chinese,  or  the  money  or  means  of  get- 
ting on  until  he  learns  how  to  do  that,  then,  this  is  a  very  bad  quarter 
for  him,  and  he  goes  back  home,  or  stays  away,  if  he  can. 

Q.  If  there  is  labor  here  for  all,  labor  for  the  white  man  as  well  as 
labor  for  the  Chinaman,  how  does  the  presence  of  the  one  interfere 
with  the  other  ? — A.  Men  do  not  work  for  amusement ;  they  work  for 
profit. 

Q.  I  admit  that ;  but  if  there  is  work  for  all  and  room  for  all,  why 
does  the  presence  of  the  Chinamen  injure  the  white  man  ? — A.  In  that 
way  5  they  underwork  him,  and  he  either  does  not  come  here  or  cannot 
get  the  work  he  would  natuarally  turn  his  hand  to  when  he  first  comes. 
It  does  not  interfere  with  the  lawyer  or  merchant. 

Q.  I  still  understand  you  that  there  is  room  for  all  white  men  as  well 
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as  Chinamen  here.  Then  how  does  the  presence  of  the  Chinamen  in- 
terfere with  the  white  man  and  his  wages  ' — A.  Possibly  I  may  be 
wrong  in  saying  that,  I  think  the  logic  is  that  there  is  room  for  all. 
It  is  evident,  on  reflection,  that  there  is  not. 

Q.  You  think  there  is  too  much  labor  on  the  coast  for  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  ? — A.  The  new  men  cannot  come  lure  and  compete 
with  Chinamen  at  the  prices  they  work  for;  therefore  they  will  not  come, 
and  the  amount  of  labor  assimilates  itself  tojust  what  we  have.  If  we 
had  more  Chinamen,  no  doubt  they  could  get  work.  No  donbt  you 
could  put  down  a  million  Chinamen  here  and  they  could  all  get  work 
and  do  well,  and  I  have  no  doubt  corner-lots  in  San  Francisco  would 
double  in  value  by  it;  but  your  community  would  be  destroyed  ;  your 
white  men  would  be  pushed  out  of  the  community;  they  could  not 
come  here. 

Q.  They  would  be  pushed  out  on  the  ground  that  the  Chinamen  were 
doing  the  work  and  white  men  could  not  get  work  to  do?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  there  would  be  more  bauds  than  work? — A.  "White  men  can- 
not compete  with  Chinamen. 

Q.  Then  you  modify  your  statement  by  saying  that  you  think  there 
are  more  hands  than  there  is  work? — A.  No.  I  do  not  think  either  of 
those  views  is  perhaps  strictly  correct.  With  an  increased  community 
there  would  be  iucreased  work.  We  have  got  a  State  here  susceptible 
of  holding  a  population  of  from  seventeen  to  twenty  millions  of  people. 
As  people  come  in  there  will  be  more  work  to  do.  It*  only  one  million, 
there  will  be  work  for  one  million;  if  seventeen  million,  there  will  be 
some  kind  of  work  for  seventeen  million.  We  can  never  say,  in  a  State 
with  a  population  of  seven  hundred  thousand,  which  is  capable  of  hold- 
ing seventeen  millions,  that  there  is  too  much  labor.  There  cannot  be 
too  much  labor  until  we  get  the  seventeen  million  here ;  but  you  cannot 
get  white  men  to  come  here  and  compete  with  these  Chinese  laborers. 

Q.  If  there  is  work  for  all  the  whites  who  are  here,  as  well  as  lor  all 
the  Chinamen,  where  does  the  competition  come  in  ? — A.  With  the  Chi- 
namen here  there  is  not  work  for  all  at  the  prices.  In  other  words,  there 
is  no  inducement  for  white  men  to  come  here  and  work  at  wages  that 
the  Chinese  work  for. 

By  Seuator  Sargent  : 

Q.  It  is  a  question  of  wages  rather  than  a  question  of  the  amount  of 
work  ?— A.  It  is  a  question  of  wages,  because  this  whole  State  has  got 
to  be  cultivated  at  some  time,  and  it  must  be  done  by  labor.  As  our 
society  is  now  formed  with  this  kind  of  labor  and  the  wages  which 
they  work  for,  there  is  no  room  for  any  more  labor  except  Chinese  labor. 
1  do  not  believe  you  could  get  so  many  Chinese  here  that  we  would  not 
find  work  for,  and  if  they  were  gone  I  do  not  believe  you  could  get  too 
many  white  men  here. 

Q.  You  think  we  would  not  have  so  many  white  meu  here  if  we  had 
more  Chinamen  ?— A.  The  less  Chinamen  we  would  have  the  more  white 
men  would  come.  We  cannot  get  white  men  to  come  except  in  the 
position  of  superior  and  intelligent  labor  based  upon  a  degrading  and 
ignorant  Chinese  labor.  Therefore  the  white  man  will  not  come  here 
and  work ;  he  stays  on  your  side,  and  when  you  have  got  enough  he 
stays  in  Englaud,  Ireland,  or  Germany ;  he  will  not  come  here;  he  can- 
not do  it. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  the  Chinamen  not  assimilating.  Do  you  regard 
the  mental  condition  of  the  Chinese  as  different  from  that  of  other 
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races  ? — A.  In  the  commencement  I  pointed  out  to  you  this  prejudice 
against  them. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of  prejudice,  but  the  fact.  Do  you  regard  the 
mental  and  moral  constitution  of  Chinamen  as  different  by  nature  from 
that  of  other  races  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  would  not  undertake  to 
answer  that  question.  I  know,  as  they  come  here  with  their  education, 
they  are  a  very  inferior  people.  What  could  be  made  of  them  under 
different  conditions  I  do  not  know.  We  have  not  those  conditions 
here. 

Q.  That  is  hardly  an  answer  to  my  question.  I  will  first  put  this 
question :  Do  you  regard  their  mental  and  moral  nature  as  different 
troin  that  of  other  races? — A.  I  should  think  it  would  be  to  some  extent 
different,  but  how  different  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Do  you  regard-  them  as  susceptible  of  the  same  influences  that 
affect  other  races?— A.  I  should  hardly  think  they  were.  I  do  not  believe 
they  are  the  equal  of  the  Caucasian  race.  That  may  be  prejudice;  I 
do  not  know.  I  think  ours  is  a  superior  race;  but  that  is  a  question  I 
should  hardly  undertake  to  give  testimony  upon.  I  simply  give  the 
the  way  it  strikes  me. 

Q.  Would  Chinese  children  growing  up  here  be  subject  to  the  same 
influences  with  other  children  growing  up? — A.  I  suppose  they  would. 

Q.  Would  they  make  American  citizens,  then,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  children  of  other  foreigners  growing  up  here  make  American  citi- 
zens?— A.  If  they  would  grow  up  under  the  same  condition  as  the  chil- 
dren of  other  foreigners,  they  might,  but  they  do  not.  But  then  I  shall 
not  undertake  to  say  they  would,  neither  will  I  undertake  to  say  that 
they  would  not.  I  would  not  undertake  to  swear  that  a  Chinese  child 
born  and  brought  up  in  an  American  family,  away  from  this  condition 
of  things — for  example,  in  New  York,  Washington,  or  New  England — 
might  not  make  as  good  an  American  citizen  as  the  children  of  other 
foreigners. 

Q.  You  think  the  first  Chinaman  naturalized  here  would,  perhaps,  be 
hung  to  a  lamp-post? — A.  I  wish  to  modify  that  statement.  I  put  that 
rather  forcibly ;  but  the  feeling  would  be  intense  against  them ;  and  it 
would  be  intensified  by  the  number  of  them.  I  do  not  believe  they  would 
be  allowed  to  vote,  as  a  class.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  safe  for  them 
to  attempt  to  vote  at  our  polls. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  this  prejudice  as  a  just  argument  or  a  false  one  ? — 
A.  A  just  one.  I  think  it  is  one  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  an 
element  in  this  problem,  because  it  is  growing,  and  growing  in  as  intel- 
ligent a  community  as  you  will  find  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  right  to  exclude  from  our  country  any  race 
of  men  against  whom  we  have  a  prejudice  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  be  right? — A.  I  think  a  man  has  no  more 
right  to  come  to  this  country  than  he  has  to  get  on  a  plank  in  a  ship- 
wreck. I  think  a  Chinaman  has  a  right  to  come  if  he  can  get  here.  We 
have  a  right  to  stop  him  if  we  can.  We  look  upon  ourselves  as  the 
trustees  of  posterity  to  the  extent  that  we  are  to  hold  this  country,  and 
not  build  up  a  slave  empire  or  an  aristocracy. 

Q.  It  would  be  proper  to  exclude  any  race  against  whom  we  may  have 
a  prejudice? — A.  Undoubtedly,  if  that  is  a  prejudice  calculated  to  go 
on  and  increase  and  injure  our  institutions. 

Q.  Suppose  that  prejudice  was  in  part  the  result  of  our  own  laws,  do 
you  think  it  a  good  reason  why  the  law  should  be  continued  ? — A.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  such  condition  of  facts  existing  as  you  refer  to ;  and  I 
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iave  not  thought  of  such  a  question.    I  do  not  think  any  prejudice 
iere  is  the  result  of  any  laws  at  all,  except  natural  laws. 
Q.  Bat  the  laws  are  the  result  of  prejudice  1 — A.  I  have  not  thought 

)f  the  question. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  slavery  .'—A.  No,  sir. 

o.  Your  opinionis  very  strong  against  it.' — A.  Very  strong,  [regard 
t  as  an  unmixed  evil. 

Q.  Speaking  of  this  question  of  sufficient  labor,  is  it  not  a  question  of 
competition  of  wages  and  comforts  of  home,  rather  than  of  work  enough 
■  do  for  all.' — A.  Undoubtedly  it  is  the  question  of  wages.  These 
people  live  in  discomfort  and  upon  rice. 

Q.  Let  me  suppose  a  case.  The  price  of  wheat  here  is  governed  some- 
what  by  the  price  in  the  Liverpool  market  .' — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  A  man  who  produces  wheat  the  cheapest  can  soonest  sell  it  to  the 
middleman  or  whoever  buys? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  is  cultivating  a  large  ranch  with  Chinese  labor 
md  cheap  labor,  and  another  man  near  him  attempts  to  cultivate  his 
ranch  with  white  labor,  which  of  the  two.  ;ill  conditions  considered, 
would  be  able  to  sell  cheapest  .' — A.  The  man  with  the  Chinese  labor. 

Q.  If  the  man  who  employed  white  labor  could  not  get  a  sufficient 
price  for  his  wheat  he  would  have  to  resort  to  Chinese  labor  I — A.  Y'es, 
sir. 

Q.  There  would  be  just  as  much  employment  for  labor  where  both 
ranches  were  cultivated,  whether  the  whites  were  employed  or  not  ? — 
A..  Exactly. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  question  of  competition  between  the  employers  I — A. 
Xes,  sir. 

Q.  If  a  man  in  a  certain  line  of  business  produces  cheaper  by  nsing 
Chinese  labor  it  compels  his  neighbor  to  use  the  same  element  in  order 
to  get  into  the  market  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  although  there  may  be  work  enough  for  all,  the  competition 
of  employers  compels  the  employment  of  cheaper  labor  ? — A.  Y'es.  sir. 

Q.  If  Chinamen  were  not  here  the  employers  would  then  have  to  re- 
sort to  white  labor  entirely  ? — A.  Entirely. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  this  State  ?— A.  Since  I  B62. 

Q.  In  what  business  have  you  been  engaged  since  1862  .'—A.  I  have 
been  in  various  kinds  of  business. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  any  business  which  would  develop  the  vital  in- 
terests of  this  State,  farming,  manufacturing,  or  mining  ?— A.  I  cannot 
sav  that  I  have. 

'().  Are  you  a  good  judge  of  the  best  interests  of  this  State?— A.  Y>s, 
sir. 

Q.  YVhat  are  they  ?— A.  They  are  in  budding  up  and  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  sound,  republican,  homogeneous,  Anglo-Saxon  people,  capable 
of  self  government. 

Q.  You  did  not  answer  my  question  directly.  I  want  to  know  what 
those  interests  are  that  conduce  most  to  the  advantages  of  this  State. — 
A.  The  institutions  of  the  State. 

Q.  The  institutions  generally  follow  developed  ?— A.  The  honesty, 
integrity,  and  intelligence  of  the  people.  I  do  not  think  that  the  making 
of  money  or  the  increase  of  wealth  has  anything  to  do  with  it  at  all. 

Q.  Would  you  first  develop  the  society  and  civilization  of  a  State?— 
|A  I  would  first  get  sound  and  intelligent  men  and  women  into  the 
State. 
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Q.  To  settle  tbe  State?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  would  you  do  ? — A.  Then  everything  else  would  follow. 
The  State  would  take  care  of  itself. 

Q.  What  would  you  think  the  best  interest  first  to  be  developed  in  a 
State,  under  your  state  of  society  ? — A.  To  get  food  for  these  men. 

Q.  To  raise  wheat?— A.  Not  particularly. 

Q.  To  manufacture? — A.  To  do  whatever  they  find  is  to  their  advan- 
tage. 

Q.  What  is  to  their  advantage? — A.  It  is  to  their  advantage  for  all 
to  be  industrious. 

Q.  What  does  industry  produce? — A.  Allow  me  to  answer  your  ques- 
tion. It  is  their  best  interest  to  be  industrious,  to  have  the  boys  go  to 
school  from  C  until  they  are  15  or  16,  and  then  go  to  work,  in  trades 
or  agricultural  employment,  or  at  the  mines;  and  it  is  their  best  inter- 
est to  have  those  who  work  at  the  harder  manual  labor  to  be  as  respect- 
able and  as  well  thought  of  as  is  possible. 

Q.  Up  to  the  present  time  of  our  development,  what  state  of  affairs 
exists  now,  in  your  opinion,  according  to  your  ideas? — A.  Quite  the  re- 
verse of  what  I  have  been  thinking  the  ideal  republic.  We  have  grown 
up  to  bean  avaricious, grasping,  unprincipled  community.  Men  think 
it  is  more  important  to  get  a  few  thousand  dollars  than  it  is  to  build  up 
the  State,  and  yet  we  claim  to  be  the  founders  of  a  great  country. 

Q.  Then  you  think  avariciousness  predominates  in  this  State. — A. 
Much  too  much. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  engaged  in  manufacturing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  farming? — A.  No,  sir  ;  when  I  was  a  boy,  before  I  came  to  this 
country,  I  was  on  a  farm.     My  father  was  a  farmer. 

Q.  You  state  that  the  best  sentiment  of  the  people  of  this  State  is 
against  Chinese  labor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  comprises  the  best  sentiment  of  the  State  ? — A.  The  most 
intelligent  and  unselfish. 

Q,  You  say  you  have  traveled  over  this  State  extensively.  Can  you 
name  some  of  the  parties  who  are  opposed  to  Chinese  labor? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Prominent  citizens  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  give  us  a  few  names  of  the  men. — A.  A  prominent  citizen  ? 

Q.  A  citizen. — A.  I  know  a  great  many  very  good  people  who  are 
not  very  well  known ;  they  are  intelligent  people. 

Q.  Your  word  for  it  is  good  that  they  are  good  people.— A.  It  would 
be  much  more  easy  for  me  to  name  those  who  are  the  other  way,  be- 
cause they  are  much  less  numerous. 

Mr.  Pixley.  We  will  put  the  directory  in  evidence  and  attach  it  as 
an  exhibit  to  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Bee.  Mr.  Swift  has  put  the  directory  in  evidence  and  I  want  to 
get  some  names  out  of  it  from  him. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who  is  not  opposed  to  the 
Chinese  hardly,  except  about  a  dozen. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  A  dozen  would  be  very  desirable  if  they  are  within  a  hundred  or 
two  hundred  miles  of  this  city.— A.  I  know  a  very  reputable  gentle- 
man, but  I  do  not  like  to  name  a  gentleman  right  here.  This  is  all 
brought  about,  you  know 

Senator  Sargent.  I  do  not  think  that  a  proper  question  for  Colonel 
Bee  to  ask. 
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The  Witness.  I  can  answer  on  reflection.    A  great  many  come  to 
mind  whom  yon  do  not  know  and  never  beard  of.     A  gieal  man} 
come  to  my  mind  who  are  very  prominent 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  Let  us  commence,  then,  with  the  leading  gentlemen  of  the  State  I 
— A.  1  believe  Governor  Low  is  opposed  to  them.     I  think  Governor 
Booth  is  opposed  to  them,  and  Governor  Burnett     What  other  govern- 
ors are  living  ? 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  Latham,  Stanford,  Haight,  and  Irwin. — A.  Haight  and  Trwin.     I 
believe  Governor  Stanford  claims  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  them. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Could  you  not  give  us  some  one  outside  of  polities  .'—A.  Mr.  E. 
B.  Mott,  of  Sacramento,  one  of  the  most  excellent  and  intelligent  gen- 
tlemen in  the  State. 

Q.  He  is  a  merchant? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  II.  J.  Booth,  a  manufac  mer, 
one  of  our  leading  and  best  men  here. 

Q.  He  is  a  fouuderyman  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Qan  you  give  us  the  name  of  a  farmer  or  two? — A.  Mr.  Meek,  of 
Alameda.  I  do  not  know  personally  a  great  many  fanners.  Mr.  Me- 
Pike,  of  Napa,  a  farmer. 

Q.  You  have  canvassed  the  State  recently  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  found  all  parties  unanimous  upon  this  question  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  1  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  this 
State  and  to  the  community,  in  your  judgment,  to  exclude  tin;  Chinese 
immigration  altogether.  What  is  your  opinion  on  that  point  .' — A.  I 
would  allow  those  who  are  hero  to  die  and  return  home,  as  they  will  do 
in  the  course  of  time. 

Q.  And  prevent  any  more  from  coming?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  ic 
would  take  ten. thousand  a  year  to  keep  the  immigration  at  its  present 
number  ;  in  other  words,  to  keep  up  our  present  numbers. 

Q.  Ho  you  mean  that  you  would  admit  enough  to  keep  up  the  num 
ber  as  at  present,  or  cut  them  off  entirely  ? — A.  I  would  cut  them  off 
entirely. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  it  would  be  to  the  beat 
interest  of  the  natiou  to  build  up  our  nation  with  intelligent  Anglo- 
Saxons? — A.  I  do  not  say  Anglo-Saxon,  because  there  are  Frenchmen, 
Italians,  and  others.     I  did  not  mean  Anglo-Saxon  ;  I  meant  V» 
Europe. 

Q.  You  mean,  then,  you  would  make  it  exceptionally  white  I— A. 
Yes,  sir;  of  course  the  negroes  that  wo  have  in  the  country,  white  men 
have  dragged  here  and  made  Americans  of,  but  I  would  not  bring  any 
more  from  Guinea.  Against  those  who  are  here  we  have  no  complaint 
to  make,  because  we  brought  them  here  against  their  will. 

Q.  You  think  therefore  we  had  better  exclude  the  Chinese  from  this 
time  altogether? — A.  Undoubtedly.  It  is  a  clear  proposition  :  and  I 
think  if  any  of  you  gentlemen  had  lived  here  a  few  years,  however 
much  you  desired  and  hoped  in  the  interest  of  humanity  the  other  way, 
that  would  go  out  of  your  minds,  and  you  would  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

61  c  I 
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By  Senator  Cooper  : 
Q.  Do  you  make  that  apply  to  all  eastern  nations  9 — A.  Clearly  j  I 
think  it  would  apply  to  any  other  nation  of  that  kind. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  Providing  they  were  in  danger  of  coming  among  us  in  such  enor- 
mous numbers  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  You  say  a  very  intelligent  class  favor  Chinese  immigration  because  | 
it  makes  life  easier  in  housekeeping. — A.  I  said  another  class.  There 
was  a  time  when  there  was  an  intelligent  class,  a  wealthier  class ;  the 
people  who  employed  labor  did  favor  it. 

Q.  It  has  been  given  in  evidence  here  that  there  are  six  or  seven 
thousand  Chinese  employed  as  domestic  servants  in  this  city.  What 
class  of  people  are  they  who  employ  those  Chinese  % — A.  It  is  the  em- 
ploying class. 

Q.  Is  it  not  pretty  general  %  Do  not  our  first  class,  middle  class,  and 
laboring  class  employ  them  ? — A.  Most  everybody  employs  them.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  confined  to  any  particular  part  of  the  employing 
class. 

Q.  You  stated  that  10,000  busy  laborers  like  these  make  certain  capi-  ft 
talists  richer.  Does  it  not  at  the  same  time  enrich  the  State?— A.  It  I 
is  possible.  Any  work  enriches  the  State,  whether  doue  by  horses  or  |i 
machines  or  anything.  Work  enriches  the  State,  of  course.  I  claim  jj 
that  the  chief  end  of  the  State  is  not  to  get  rich.  If  you  assume  that  ( 
the  chief  end  of  the  State  is  to  get  rich,  then  let  us  have  some  more  | 
Chinamen.    I  think  we  could  have  ten  millions  of  them. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  population  of  the  white  race  have  we  received  in 
the  last  five  years  ?  What  has  been  about  the  increase  of  our  pop- 
ulation in  the  last  five  years? — A.  Eeally,  my  opinion  upon  that  subject 
would  be  of  no  value  whatever.  I  simply  think  it  has  been  increased, 
but  I  could  not  reason  the  question  intelligently. 

Q.  Has  it  not  largely  increased  % — A.  It  has  increased  somewhat ;  not 
largely  ;  nothing  like  as  much  as  it  ought  to  have  increased ;  nothing 
like  as  much  as  it  would  have  increased  had  it  not  been  for  the  Chinese. 
I  think  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Chinese,  we  ought,  in  the  last  five 
years,  to  have  doubled  our  population.  An  immense  population  came 
here  last  year,  but  it  stopped  dead,  simply  because  of  the  impossibility 
of  the  immigrants  competing  with  the  Chinamen,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  What  do  we  infer,  then,  from  the  arrival  of  from  150  to  250  immi- 
grants by  express  trains  ? — A.  I  am  told  that  they  are  going  back  as 
fast  as  they  came.  Last  year  they  did  not;  this  year  I  understand 
they  do. 

Q.  Emigrant-trains  are  running  exclusively  for  emigrants  ? — A.  Yes: 
but  they  run  both  ways. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Has  there  not  been,  in  the  last  two  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
times,  a  large  diminution  of  emigrants  from  Europe  to  the  Eastern 
States  1 — A.  Yes,  sir  j  in  consequence  of  hard  times  in  the  East. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Have  we  been  complaining  of  hard  times  here  recently  f — A.  No, 

sir ;  but  not  for  that  reason.     I  think  we  have  not  had  hard  times  here, 

because  we  did  not  have  an  inflated  currency  5  and,  again,  there  is  the 

enormous  yield  of  our  mines.    I  think  the  enormous  yield  of  our  mines 
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has'been  more  important  than  the  other  consideration  ;  but  the  currency 
question  has  had  some  effect  upon  as. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  currency  question  affects  only  the  oapit 
A.  I  think  it  affects  everybody. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  affects  the  farmer,  who  sells  bis  grain  and  send-  r 
to  Europe? — A.  I  think,  on  him,  it  perhaps  has  some  effect  I  thins 
the  yield  of  our  mines  has  contributed  largely  to  our  good  times.  I  do 
not  think  we  would  be  much  better  off  but  for  that  exceptional  yield. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  if  we  had  national  banks  established  here,  where 
the  farmers  could  borrow  money  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  it  would  be  a 
detriment  to  us? — A.  It  would  not  have  been  a  detriment.     1  do 
know  that  that  has  been  a  detriment ;  but  it  brought  about  that  col- 
lapse in  the  East  undoubtedly. 

Q.  In  what  manner? — A.  In  consequence  of  an  inflated  current-;.  . 
an  inflation  of  values. 

Q.  Would  not  that  inflation  of  values  raise  the  price  of  wheat  pel 
bushel  in  proportion  ? — A.  It  does  not  affect  it.  The  price  of  a  bushel 
of  wheat  is  fixed  in  Liverpool  in  gold. 

Q.  It  affects  the  price  we  pay  for  goods  in  the  East,  in  Boston  ? — A. 
We  made  a  very  large  sum  of  money  out  of  the  Atlantic  States  dm 
the  war  by  the  very  fact  of  our  keeping  gold. 

Q.  Then  you  think  it  was  an  advantage  to  us,  really  ? — A.  I  started 
out  with  that  proposition. 

Q.  Then  you  think  it  would  not  have  been  an  advantage  to  us  to 
have  had  cheap  money  here? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by 
"  cheap  money." 

Q.  I  mean  the  rates  of  national  banks  East,  seven  percent.,  the  I 
rates  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  the  question. 

Q.  That  is  my  question. — A.  I  pretend  to  understand  this  Clm 
question,  but  not  financial  questions  as  well. 

Q.  You  have  no  prejudices  on  this  Chinese  question  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  that  anybody  can  say  that  in  this  world.  I  have  as  little  as 
most  men. 

Q.  You  say  the  Chinese  have  not  become  educated.  What  opportu- 
nities do  we  give  their  children  growing  up  here  to  become  educated  ? — 
A.  I  stated  in  the  commencement  that  this  people  was  a  permanent 
alien  population,  and  that  they  have  substantially  no  children.  There 
may  be  a  few  hundred  children  among  them. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  our  laws  permit  the  men  to  become  citizens  ? — A.  My  imp 
sion  is  that  they  do  not,  but  I  would  not  undertake  to  say. 

Q.  If  we  by  our  laws  prohibit  them  from  becoming  citizen.-.  < 
complain  that  they  remain  aliens? — A.  It  is  not  the  alien  question  that 
I  object  to.    That  is  not  the  point  I  make.    I  used  the  word  "  alien  "  for 
want  of  a  better  word. 

Q.  You  did  use  the  word?— A.  I  did,  but  I  used  it  simply  for  want 
of  a  better  word. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  it?— A.  I  meant  by  it  that  these  people 
come  from  China  here  with  the  civilization  or  want  of  civilization  that 
is  in  China.  It  is  like  picking  up  150,000  men  from  the  slums  ol 
Canton,  or  wherever  they  come  from,  and  setting  them  down  and 
allowing  them  to  stay  a  certain  time.  They  are  adults  when  they  come. 
They  go  back  in  a  few  years  and  others  come  in  their  place.  I 
"  alien,"  because  I  could  not  think  of  any  other  word ;  but  it  is  a  perm*- 
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nent  Chinese  population  set  down  here,  they  having  come  here  wnen 
too  old  to  learn,  and  going  away  before  they  do  learn,  their  places  be- 
ing supplied  in  the  same  way,  but  not  by  propagation. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  inducement  have  the  Chinese  to  come  here  with  their  fami- 
lies and  become  permanent  residents  while  our  laws  forbid  them  to  be- 
come citizens  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  they  know  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  Suppose  they  did  know.  They  are  perhaps  not  so  ignorant  as  we 
take  them  to  be  ?— A.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  make  any  material 
difference  with  our  immigration  if  we  had  no  naturalization  laws  at  all. 
1  do  not  believe  people  come  to  this  country  because  they  can  be  made 
citizens. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  as  many  Europeans  would  come  to  our  coasts 
if  they  were  not  permitted  to  become  citizens  and  become  a  part  of  our 
country  % — A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  have  made  no  material 
difference. 

Q.  You  think  the  Germans,  English,  and  the  Irish  would  remain  here 
the  same  if  they  were  compelled  to  remain  the  inferior  race  ? — A.  I  do 
not  think  they  would  have  been  inferior. 

Q.  Inferior  in  legal  rights  f — A.  They  are  not  citizens  now  for  five 
years,  but  they  have  the  privilege  of  becoming  citizens.  If  the  limit 
was  twenty-five  years,  I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  their  numbers  ma- 
terially. 

Q.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  the  foreign  element,  suppose  they 
could  not  become  naturalized,  could  not  become  citizens,  but  were  com- 
pelled to  remain  a  permanently  inferior  race  in  legal  rights  ? — A.  I  do 
not  say  that  we  should  take  it  from  them  now,  but  if  we  had  never  had 
naturalization  laws  at  all  they  would  have  come  to  this  country  with 
their  wives  and  families.  Eecollect,  their  children  would  have  been 
citizens.  I  doubt  if  it  would  have  made  any  material  difference  in  im- 
migration. 

Q.  You  think  they  would  come  to  us  from  Europe  just  the  same. — A. 
I  do  not  think  citizenship  any  part  of  the  inducement.  I  think  they 
come  here  to  better  their  condition. 

Q.  Without  regard  to  being  made  citizens  ?— A.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
would  have  made  no  difference,  but  we  would  have  had  substantially  the 
same  immigration  that  we  do  now.  I  do  not  think  the  Chinaman  here 
thinks  of  it  at  all.  He  is  not  a  citizen  at  home  in  the  sense  that  we  have 
citizens  here. 

Q.  You  think  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  citizen  forms  no  part  of  the 
inducement  to  Europeans  to  come  here? — A.  I  doubt  if  it  is  a  very  ma- 
terial part  of  it.  I  think  the  man  in  Germany  who  says,  "I  will  go  to 
America,"  thinks  of  a  home  and  a  chance  to  settle  himself  and  raise 
his  family  and  have  a  home  and  prosperity,  and  a  chance  to  work  and 
get  on  in  the  world,  more  than  he  thinks  of  the  mere  fact  of  voting.  I 
think,  of  course,  now  if  we  should  change  our  laws  it  would  be  a  very 
serious  thing,  and  give  a  great  check.  Of  course  we  could  not  do  it; 
but  I  am  supposing  that  we  never  had  provided  for  the  naturalization 
of  foreigners.  I  do  not  think  Chinamen  ever  think  of  citizenship  either 
there  or  here,  or  that  they  know  what  it  is,  or  know  anything  about  it; 
although  what  I  have  said  about  the  European  immigration  I  am  not  so 
confident  upon  as  I  am  upon  the  other  point.  I  do  not  think  Chinamen 
ever  think  of  it. 
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By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  When  you  used  the  word  "alien"  you  did  not  use  it  in  contradis- 
tinction to  tbe  word  "citizen,"  but  you  meant  alien  in  feeling  and 
ideas? — A.  I  did  when  I  said  alien  population.  I  meant  a  population 
that  has  no  sort  of  knowledge  of  our  institutions.  I  did  not  mean  it  in 
the  simple  sense  of  non  citizenship,  as  we  ordinarily  use  it. 

Q.  Suppose  the  Chinese  could  become  citizens,  would  that  make  their 
presence  more  desirable ?— A.  Not  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  pos- 
sibly less  so. 

Q.  Then  you  think  it  would  be  a  misfortune  if  an  additional  induce 
meut  arose  from  becoming  citizens,  if  it  would  bring  a  large  number  of 
them"? — A.  I  think  a  larger  number  of  Chinamen,  and  even  the  nnmber 
we  have  here,  are  subversive  of  all  our  ideas  and  cf  the  system  that  we 
are  endeavoring  to  establish  in  this  country. 

Q.  Suppose  it  is  true  that  European  immigrants  are  attracted  here 
by  the  fact  that  they  can  become  citizens.  If  we  gave  the  same  attrac- 
tion to  Chinamen,  and  brought  here  great  numbers,  would  that  be  ;t 
greater  misfortune? — A.  Still  worse.    That  is  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  condition  of  the  Chiuaman  is  affected  here  by 
the  consideration  whether  he  is  or  is  not  a  citizen  ? — A.  2srot  at  all. 

Q.  That  is,  are  they  more  or  less  degraded  because  they  are  or  are  not 
admitted  to  the  polls  ? — A.  Not  at  all.  I  do  not  think  they  care  any- 
thing about  it,  or  think  about  it,  or  know  anything  about  it.  They  do 
not  intend  to  stay  here  long;  they  go  back  in  great  numbers.  It  we 
have  ten  thousand  Chinese  who  come  here  in  a  year,  we  have  six  or 
seven  thousand  going  back;  at  least  we  have  a  large  continuous  return. 
I  had  Chinamen  employed  as  domestic  servants  in  my  house  at  one  time, 
and  I  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  that  the  cook,  or  the  w.. 
or  in  whatever  various  capacities  they  served  in  my  house,  go  baek,  and 
return  again  and  resume  their  employment  as  much  as  three  times  in 
five  years.    They  get  a  little  money  and  go  off  home,  and  it  is  spent. 

By  Mr,  Bee  : 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  increase  of  this  immigration  in  the  last  twenty 
years  ?— A.  I  hardly  know. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  Are  there  more  Chinese  here  than  there  were  twenty  years  ago  ? — 
A.  Undoubtedly. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  You  say  that  they  have  no  interest  here,  and  are  a  worthless,  un- 
reliable class? — A.  I  did  not  say  worthless.     I  said  pernicious,  bad. 

Q.  Do  you  say  as  a  class  that  is  their  character  I — A.  I  refer  to  their 
presence  here.     I  am  not  attacking  Chinamen.     I  believe  that  they  have 
a  very  low  grade  of  morals  ;    I  have  no  doubt  of  that ;  but  that  i  i 
my  objection  to  them.     I  do  not  base  my  objection  to  them  upon  that 
ground. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  as  to  their  honesty  and  integrity  in  their  deal 
with  our  "race,  what  their  reputation  is?— A.  I  think  they  are  inferior  to 
our  people  in  that  respect. 

Q.  You  think  their  honesty  is  inferior  to  that  of  our  people  ?— A.  For 
example,  take  them  in  the  capacity  of  servants.  I  can  trust  European 
servants  with  more  confidence  than  I  can  trust  Chinese  In  other 
words,  you  do  not  feel  as  safe  with  Chinamen  as  you  do  with  others. 
J  come  down  here  any  time  to  an  intelligence  office  and  employ  an 
Irish  woman  or  a  German  woman  that  I  have  never  heard  of,  without 
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any  character,  as  you  may  say,  at  all,  and  I  put  her  in  my  house  and  go 
away  at  once  with  perfect  satisfaction,  and  you  may  not  have  one  time 
in  a  thousand,  I  never  had  in  my  life,  any  betrayal  of  that  confidence. 
Tou  cannot  do  that  with  Chinamen  at  all. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  employ  Chinese  ? — A.  About  three  years. 

Q.  Did  they  rob  from  you  or  steal  from  you  in  your  three  years'  ex- 
perience 1? — A.  I  cannot  positively  say  that  they  did. 

Q.  You  say  that  Chinese  once  marched  in  Fourth  of  July  processions, 
and  if  they  would  do  it  now  they  would  be  hung  or  burned. — A.  1  modi- 
fied that  statement. 

Q.  No,  sir ;  you  modified  another  statement. — A.  I  simply  say  they 
would  not  be  allowed  to  do  it  now. 

Q.  Who  would  be  the  parties  who  would  punish  them  ?  What  class 
of  people  ? — A.  The  laboring  class  of  people,  white  people. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  "laboring  class  ¥ — A.  The  class  of  people 
who  work  for  a  living  with  their  hands. 

Q.  In  manufactories  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  on  our  streets  under  labor  contracts'? — A.  People  who  work  with 
their  hands  generally. 

Q.  You  stated  that  our  white  boys  will  not  work  j  do  you  mean  that 
statement  to  be  sweeping  % — A.  It  is  very  general. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  Chinese  who  are  attending  our  schools'? — A. 
I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  say  that  our  white  people  cannot  compete  with  these  Chinese 
laborers.  What  is  the  wages  of  a  Chinaman  per  month  in  our  manu- 
factories ? — A.  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

Q.  What  is  the  wages  of  Chinamen  ? — A.  I  cannot  answer.  When  I 
formed  my  opinion  upon  that  subject  it  was  from  examining  the  figures. 
I  have  known  it  at  one  time,  but  at  this  moment  I  cannot  give  it. 

Q.  Are  the  prices* for  making  boots  and  shoes  cheaper  here  with  Chi- 
nese labor  than  they  are  in  Boston  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
prices  are  cheaper  there  than  they  are  here  in  San  Francisco  with  white 
labor. 

Q.  Is  the  manufacture  of  cigars  cheaper  here  than  it  is  in  Chicago, 
or  Indiana,  or  Connecticut "? — A.  I  cannot  answer  as  to  that. 

Q.  Where  did  we  get  all  the  goods  that  we  manufacture  now  before 
the  Chinese  went  into  the  business  ? — A.  We  imported  them  from  the 
East  largely. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  amount  we  sent  East  ten  years  ago  to  buy  the 
things  we  now  manufacture  here  ? — A.  It  was  very  large. 

Q.  Was  it  $40,000,000  a  year  1 — A.  I  cannot  answer ;  but  it  was  large. 

Q.  Is  it  $20,000,000  now  ?— A.  I  presume  it  is  less  now. 

Q.  That  money  is  saved  to  the  State  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  20  per  cent,  more  white  men  are  employed  in  the 
different  manufactories  in  this  city  to-day  than  there  were  employed  at  the 
time  the  Chinese  commenced  to  work  in  factories  ? — A.  Very  likely.  At 
that  time  we  were  simply 'a  mining  community  and  had  no  manufactories. 
I  will  state  that  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  very  many  manufactories 
were  established  in  tnis  city  through  Chinese  labor  that  would  not  have 
been  established  at  present ;  or  they  would  not  have  been  started  quite 
as  quick  as  if  we  had.  not  had  the  Chinese  labor. 

Q.  What  is  the  pecuniary  condition  of  our  working  classes  here  from 
your  observations  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  bad.    I  think  it  is  fair. 

Q.  Do  not  the  most  of  them  own  their  little  homes  here  and  in  Oak^ 
land  % — A.  I  think  very  many  of  them. 
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Q.  And  they  have  been  living  hero  probably  twenty  years,  and  we 
have  had  the  Chinese  here  for  twenty  five  .'— a".  You  ask  me  about  the 
material  result  of  these  things.  1  told  you  at  the  start  that  I  did  Dot 
regard  the  material  prosperity  of  the  State  as  directly  injured  in  thai 
way.  So  far  as  making  money  is  concerned,  I  am  inclined  to  think  tin- 
State  is  richer,  in  dollars  and  cents,  although,  perhaps,  it'  we  had   QOt 

•  brought  them  at  all,  I  do  not  know  what  immigration  would  have  oome. 
Assuming  that  the  white  immigration  would  have  been  no  greater  than  it 
is,  just  that  number  of  whites  and  no  more,  and  then  taking  these  addi- 

>  tional  Chinamen,  of  course  a  hundred  thousand  workingnn-n   add  t 

*  material  wealth;  but  if  these  Chinamen  have  prevented  an  eqnal  num- 
ber of  white  men  from  coming  by  taking  their  places  themselves,  I  sax- 
it  would  have  been  better  if  we  had  not  had  the  Chinamen,  and  had 
had  white  men,  which  would  have  beeu  the  result  without  the  China- 
men. 

Q.  You  assume,  then,  that  the  Chinese  here  have  prevented  the  immi- 
gration of  white  men? — A.  That  is  exactly  the  point  I  make. 

Q.  Y"ou  stated  that  real  estate  would  double  in  value  according  to  the 
increase  of  this  Chinese  laboriug- class  ? — A.  I  say  if  we  had  several 
millions  of  working-people  like  the  Chinese,  and  change  your  society  so 
as  to  enable  the  white  men  to  live  without  work,  dependent  upon  this 
Chinese  labor,  no  doubt  the  material  prosperity  would  be  increased  by 
this  large  accession,  so  far  as  the  ease  of  life  to  white  men  is  concerned  ; 
no  doubt  their  property  would  have  enhanced  in  value;  but  it  would 
have  been  very  much  more  advanced  in  value  if,  instead  of  those  China- 
men, we  had  five  million  white  men. 

Q.  Iu  traveling  through  the  State,  do  you  not  find  the  Chinese  gen- 
erally employed  on  farms  and  in  hotels'? — A.  Very  generally. 

Q.  Do  you  think  their  places  may  be  supplied  with  white  labor  .' — A. 
I  think  their  places  woukl  have  been  supplied  if  we  had  not  had  China- 
men. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  think  the  material  interests  of  this  State  have 
been  advanced  in  the  last  ten  years  by  the  hundred  thousand  Chinese 
laborers? — A.  I  think  the  material  interests  of  the  State  have  dot  been 
advanced  at  all  except  in  the  way  I  have  named.  If  we  had  not  had 
Chinamen,  we  would  have  had  white  men  who  would  have  been  as  in- 
dustrious, and  they  would  have  done  the  work;  but  if  we  could  have 
had  only  a  fixed  number  of  white  men,  then,  of  course,  a  hundred 
thousand  Chinamen  doiug  the  work  produces  capital  more  rapidly  than 
if  we  did  not  have  them.     Anybody  who  works  adds  to  wealth. 

Q.  You  say  if  we  had  a  large  addition  of  Chinamen  it  would  pull 
down  our  civilization  and  level  it  by  coming  iu  contact  with  these  Chi- 
namen ? — A.  1  think  so. 

Q.  Then  our  civilization,  by  the  influx  of  a  hundred  thousand  China- 
men, is  not  as  high  as  it  was  ? — A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  In  what  particular  ?— A.  In  the  particular  I  have  named.  The 
laboring-classes  are  ignorant.  The  Chinamen,  remember,  are  the  labor- 
ing class,  and  I  do  not  think  they  are  as  highly  civilized  as  white  men. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Are  you  somewhat  acquainted  in  the  cities  in  the  Eastern  States  f — 
A.  Somewhat;  but  of  course  allowing  tor  the  fact  that  I  have  not  beeu 
there  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  How  does  the  condition  of  the  laboring  white  people  of  California 
compare  with  the  laboring  whites  in  the  Eastern  States  and  cities  .' — A. 
I  think  they  get  quite  as  much  to  eat  and  drink  as  they  do  in  the  E 
perhaps  with  as  little  work. 
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Q.  Are  they  as  prosperous  % — A.  Materially,  I  presume  they  are.  The 
difficulty  I  complain  of  is  that  children  will  not  grow  up  to  industrious 
habits.  They  will  not  learn  their  trades,  and  in  a  little  while  the  white 
population,  as  laborers,  will  cease  to  exist;  we  will  not  have  any  white 
laborers.  Of  course  the  white  laborer  comes  here  and  works.  He  finds 
something  that  the  Chinamen  have  not  got  into,  and  life  is  very  easy 
here.  It  is  a  mild  climate,  food  is  plenty  and  cheap,  and  a  man  can  get 
a  living  here  very  easily  with  very  little  exertion. 

Q.  You  regard  it,  then,  as  one  of  the  evils  of  the  state  of  society  here 
on  this  coast  that  white  children  are  growing  up  with  contempt  of 
labor  "I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  one  of  the  most  serious  evils  of  all ;  the  | 
most  serious  of  all,  in  fact. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Do  you  notice  the  attendance  at  our  public  schools  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  class  of  boys  and  girls  do  you  meet  in  the  morning  going  to 
their  schools  ? — A.  We  have  got  a  large  population  here  of  very  nice 
people. 

Q.  A  very  nice  class  of  boys  and  girls  % — A.  O,  yes ;  those  who  go  to 
school. 

Q.  We  compare  very  favorably  with  any  State  of  the  Union  on  that 
point  % — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  These  children  come  in  contact  with  Chinese  % — A.  Yes.  I  do  not 
know  that  Chinese  will  hurt  them  except  in  the  way  I  have  named — 
that  these  boys  grow  up,  and  they  will  not  go  out  to  service,  if  poor ; 
they  will  not  learn  trades,  if  poor. 

Q.  Do  they  not  have  every  opportunity  here  that  they  have  east  in 
the  way  of  learning  trades  % — A.  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

Q.  You  state  that  you  are  opposed  to  the  naturalization  of  Chinese  %— 
A.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Q.  You  state  that  if  thirty  thousand  Chinamen  were  naturalized,  they 
would  vote  as  a  unit  % — A.  I  do  not  know  how  they  would  vote.  They 
would  not  vote  with  any  sort  of  intelligence  based  upon  love  of  country 
and  love  of  republican  institutions.     I  cannot  tell  how  they  would  vote. 

Q.  They  would  form  a  clan,  and  vote  together  % — A.  I  should  think 
so. 

Q.  When  they  did  that,  do  you  think  they  would,  when  strong  enough, 
demand  a  division  of  municipal  contracts  and  demand  a  revision  of  the 
school-law,  as  a  class,  and  take  advantage  of  all  such  things,  when  in  a 
majority  %  Do  you  think  it  would  come  to  that  % — A.  I  do  not  know 
what  they  would  do. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  the  country  could  stand  under  such  evils  as 
that  % — A.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  they  would  do. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  at  what  the  results  of  this  enfranchisement  of  the 
Chinese  would  be. — A.  I  think  it  would  be  bad.  That  is  about  as  far 
as  I  can  go.  It  would  not  be  intelligent ;  it  would  not  be  patriotic,  and 
it  could  not  be,  because  they  are  incapable  of  it. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  had  not  taken  any  pains  to  learn  as  to  the  chris- 
tianizing of  the  Chinese ;  do  you  know  that  there  are  institutions  here 
for  the  purpose  of  christianizing  them  ? — A.  I  have  heard  so. 

Q.  In  view  of  all  the  evils  which  you  have  stated  here  in  connection 
with  this  immigration,  would  you  be  willing  now  to  abrogate  all  treaty 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  China  in  order  to  stop  this 
immigration  % — A.  It  cannot  be  stopped  in  any  other  way. 

Q.  You  would  do  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Henry  H.  Bigelow  sworn  aud  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pixley: 

Question.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  our  community  ?— Answer. 
Off  and  on,  siuce  1850. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  '. — A.   insurance  business. 

Q.  You  are  the  manager  of  the  Home  Mutual  insurance  Company. — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  called  as  a  witness  to  state  first,  BS  an  expert  in  the  insur- 
ance business,  what  is  the  result  of  your  observation  of  the  effect  of 
CHinese  quarters  and  Chinese  residents  upon  the  cost  of  insuring  adja- 
cent and  contiguous  property  ? — A.  It  poisons  any  portion  of  the  city 
where  they  go.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  It  increases  the  rates 
of  insurance  nearly  double. 

Q.  Would  or  would  not  the  presence  of  a  gang  of  Chinese  laborers,  we 
will  say  in  workshops,  as  at  the  corner  of  Branson  street,  increase  the 
value  of  insurance  of  the  entire  neighborhood  i — A.  Very  largely. 

Q.  Would  or  would  not  the  establishment  of  a  wash-house  Ul  any  one 
of  the  suburban  blocks  about  the  town  increase  the  insurance  of  the 
contiguous  property  ? — A.  About  from  one  to  three  and  a  half  percent. 
on  the  hundred  dollars,  whether  the  buildings  exposed  were  stores  or 
dwellings. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion,  as  an  observer  of  public  opinion,  as  to  whether 
the  intelligent  business  classes  of  the  community  of  California  and  San 
Francisco  are  or  are  not  in  favor  of  the  unrestricted  immigration  of  the 
Chinese?  What  is  the  intelligent  public  opinion  upon  that  subject  1 — 
A.  That  has  been  a  very  vexed  question  indeed,  but  I  believe  there  is 
only  one  opinion  with  all  business  men,  and  that  is  that  it  is  detrimental 
to  our  State. 

Q.  What  is  your  own  opinion  upon  that  subject? — A.  I  am  in  favor 
of  Chinese  immigration,  decidedly  so,  on  the  ground  that  ir  produces 
wealth  here.  We  can  subdue  our  land,  and  we  can  build  our  railroads 
with  Chinese  labor.  I  was  very  much  in  favor  of  slavery,  and  on  the 
same  ground  that  I  was  a  strong  advocate  for  slavery  I  am  an  advocate 
for  Chinese  immigration. 

Q.  Then  you  are  in  favor  of  unrestricted  immigration  I — A.  I  am,  if 
you  take  it  in  that  light;  but  you  drive  away  the  white  population  by 
it,  and  you  will  make  California  as  is  Peru  to-day.  1  am  in  favor  of 
producing  all  the  money  I  can  out  of  the  laud,  without  regard  to  the 
civilization  of  the  State,  and  on  the  same  ground  that  I  was  in  favor  of 
slavery. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Swift's  testimony?— A.  Nearly  all  of  it. 

Q.  Assuming  that  you  were  in  favor  of  slavery  and  of  immigration 
for  the  purpose  of  making  money,  how  do  yon  estimate  his  statement  ? — 
A.  I  would  subscribe  to  every  word  he  said  on  the  ground,  you  may  say. 
of  our  white  race — Americans  aud  those  who  are  to  become  Americans. 
There  is  no  question  but  every  word  he  said  is  the  feeling  aud  the 
belief  of  the  better  portion  of  California. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  Do  the  Chinese  themselves  largely  insure  their  property  ?— A. 
They  do.  There  are  about  five  or  six  thousand  Chinese  in  the  State 
who  control  almost  all  the  lower  orders;  they  do  the  business.  They 
do  insure  largely  ;  that  is  to  some  extent.  In  about  three  yeara  they 
paid  my  company  some  $40,000.  Out  of  that  we  had  very  few  losses ;  but 
they  are  confined  to  some  five  or  six  thousand.    That  class  are  as  good 
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business  men  as  you  would  expect  among  the  same  class  of  Americans 
or  Englishmen,  and  they  are  a  help  to  us;  but  the  rank  and  file  of  course 
do  not  insure  at  all.  They  have  no  property.  They  live  just  by  their 
labor;  they  are  producers  merely,  and  have  no  insurance.  There  are 
some  five  or  six  thousand  Chinese  in  the  State  who  own  property  and 
insure  very  largely,  but  they  insure  everything,  both  by  sea  and  against 
fire. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Some  five  or  six  thousand  ? — A.  Some  five  or  six  thousand  out  of 
a  hundred  thousand  belong  to  the  mercantile  class,  and  I  would  do  busi- 
ness with  them  as  quickly  as  with  any  Americans ;  but  the  others  are 
peons ;  they  are  slaves ;  that  is  the  amount  of  it,  only  our  laws  do  not 
so  term  them.  We  cannot  enforce  the  contracts  as  we  could  in  Peru, 
but  the  same  system  undoubtedly  is  here  that  is  in  Peru,  with  which  I 
am  very  familiar. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  are  in  favor  of  unrestricted  Chinese  immigra- 
tion ? — A.  I  should  be  in  that  view  of  the  case. 

Q.  That  their  labor  adds  to  the  wealth  of  the  country? — A.  That  their 
labor  adds  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  I  am  an  old  Californian,  how- 
ever, and  I  do  not  believe  in  immigration. 

Q.  Has  Chinese  labor,  in  your  judgment,  added  to  the  wealth  of  Cali- 
fornia?— A.  O,  vastly.  There  is  no  question  about  it;  that  is  as  regards 
our  money,  our  wheat,  and  our  mineral  resources,  and,  in  fact,  every 
branch  of  production. 

Q.  You  speak  of  some  five  or  six  thousand  of  the  Chinese  population 
who  insure  freely? — A.  They  are  the  merchant  class.  Of  course  I  can- 
not mention  the  exact  number. 

Q.  What  is  their  character  as  business  men  ? — A.  As  good  as  the 
same  class  of  Americans  or  other  foreigners. 

Q.  How  are  they  in  their  contracts  ? — A.  I  would  take  their  word  as 
quickly  as  I  would  take  any  merchant's  word  in  this  city. 

Q.  Do  you  find  them  correct  in  their  dealings? — A.  Entirely  so.  Mind 
you,  I  restrict  myself  entirely  to  this  class,  the  upper  class  of  merchants, 
but  the  lower  class  of  course  are  like  any  slaves  or  peons. 

Q.  You  spoke  in  regard  to  the  rates  of  insurance  in  their  neighbor- 
hood. Do  you  insure  in  Chinatown? — A.  I  do  not  at  all,  on  account  of 
the  incendiary  hazard. 

Q.  Are  there  many  fires  in  Chinatown  ? — A.  There  have  been  since 
the  excitement  increased. 

Q.  Are  those  fires  brought  about  by  the  Chinese  or  the  whites  ? — A. 
Of  course  I  could  not  say ;  in  some  cases  by  the  whites,  in  some  cases 
by  the  Chinese.. 

Q.  5Tou  speak  of  it  as  being  the  result  of  opposition  against  them  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  their  property  fired  by  themselves,  or  is  it  fired  by  white  peo- 
ple ? — A.  Jn  most  cases  I  suppose  it  is  fired  by  the  white  people.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  done  by  themselves.  I  do  not  think,  in  my  experience, 
that  I  have  ever  known  any  swindling  loss  from  Chinamen. 

Q.  You  say  that  aside  from  these  five  or  six  thousand,  the  rest  of 
them  are  virtually  slaves  ? — A.  They  are ;  they  are  peons. 

Q.  How  do  you  mean  that  they  are  peons  or  slaves? — A.  They  come 
here  under  contract.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  It  is  the  same 
contract  system  that  exists  in  Peru,  only  it  is  not  recognized  by  our 
laws. 

Q.  They  are  free  to  hire  or  not  to  hire  ? — A.  They  are  free  in  one 
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sense,  and  I  suppose  they  are  not  free  in  another  sense.  Of  course  I 
cannot  go  into  that  question,  because  I  merely  know  what  I  have  beeo 
told  and  through  my  acquaintance  with  the  Peruvian  system,  and  the 
same  parties  were  engaged  in  shipping  Chinese  here  who  hired  thai] 
peons  for  Peru. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  in  this  city  the  Chinese  an  not  as  live  in  their 
labor  to  hire  or  not  to  hire,  to  work  or  notto  work,  as  Americans,  white 
people? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  are.  Of  course  1  could  not  say  of  my 
own  knowledge,  but  from  information  and  belief  I  do  not  think  they 
are. 

Q.  Then  are  they  better  workers  than  white  people  .'  Do  they  work  more, 
the  same  number? — A.  No;  three  Chinamen  are  about  equaJ  to  two 
white  men. 

Q.  If  they  are  not  free  to  hire  or  not  to  hire,  are  they  more  industrious? 
— do  they  do  more  work  ? — A.  They  stick  to  their  contracts  very  well. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  industrious? — A.  Very  industrious  indeed.  That 
is  the  reason  I  would  put  three  Chinamen  into  two  white  men,  and  then 
I  would  prefer  them  to  white  men  to  do  my  work. 

Q.  Are  they  as  industrious  as  the  white  men  I — A.  Yes.  They  do 
slower  work,  but  they  do  it  more  faithfully ;  that  is,  you  can  count  on 
their  work  better  in  that  proportion. 

Q.  They  cannot  do  as  much  work? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  say  they  are  more  faithful  ? — A.  That  is,  you  can  count 
on  them  better. 

Q.  Do  they  keep  their  contracts  better  or  as  well  ? — A.  They  do  when 
you  contract  with  the  powers  that  be.  If  you  take  a  single  Chinaman 
and  contract  with  him  himself,  you  cannot  count  on  him,  but  if  you  go 
and  hire  of  their  head-men  you  can  count  on  their  performing  their  job; 
only  you  have  got  to  hire  of  the  proper  parties,  and  then  they  will  en- 
force the  contract.    That  is  what  they  fear. 

Q.  Have  they  any  means  of  enforcing  the  contract  except  the  volun- 
tary assent  of  the  parties  themselves  ? — A.  I  know  that  they  do  en- 
force their  contracts ;  but  I  cannot  tell  you  anything  about  that  from  my 
own  knowledge,  only  from  report. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  means  to  enforce  the  contract  except  the 
voluntary  assent  of  the  laborer  himself? — A.  Not  of  my  own  know  ledge. 

Q.  Have  you  been  here  since  1850  ?— A.  I  have,  with  the  exception 
of  four  or  five  years.  I  was  four  years  in  the  East.  I  have  been  back- 
ward and  forward. 

Q.  You  have  quite  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  them  ? — A.  I  have 
quite  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Pacific  coast,  from  Magellan 
to  the  Pacific,  and  also  East. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  their  exclusion  from  this  coast  f— A. 
It  would  damage  us  very  materially  for  a  time.  I  want  to  explain  this 
matter  in  one  way.  Their  effect  on  the  boys  and  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation here  I  think  is  very  disastrous  indeed ;  but  looking  at  the  interests 
of  the  State,  I  do  not  know  whether  we  should  look  at  that  considera- 
tion.   That  is  the  reason  that  everybody  is  in  doubt  about  it. 

Q.  That  is  a  very  important  point.  In  what  way  is  it  disastrous  upon 
the  rising  boys  and  girls?— A.  Because  it  takes  the  labor  which  the 
bovs  would  be  paid  to  do  out  of  their  hands,  because  they  can  labor  more 
cheaply  than  boys  ;  and  this  makes  labor  disgraceful  in  a  measure.  We 
have  a  class  of  hoodlums  growing  up  here  that  I  think  is  almost  en- 
tirely the  result  of  the  great  number  of  our  Chinese  population  here. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Chinese  take  the  work  that  these  boys  other- 
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wise  would  get  to  do  and  would  do  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  j  which  they  would  do 
and  would  be  made  to  do. 

Q.  Is  this  the  result  of  the  fact  that  there  is  more  labor  here  than 
there  is  employment  ? — A.  There  is  hardly  any  end  to  the  employment 
that  we  can  give  laborers  here. 

Q.  Is  there  labor,  then,  for  the  whites  as  well  as  for  the  Chinese1? — A.I 
Yes,  sir ;  but  it  would  be  a  cheap  labor. 

Q.  There  is  labor  for  all? — A.  Labor  for  all,  and  we  could  extend  it 
to  any  amount,  but  it  would  be  a  cheap  labor  and  it  would  be  a  servile 
labor  like  the  Chinese  labor,  instead  of  being  free  labor  as  it  is  in  Illi- 
nois and  the  Western  States.  It  will  be  a  servile  labor  here.  We  shall 
be  as  we  were  in  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  entirely. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  is  labor  enough  for  all;  that 
what  the  Chinese  do  does  not  deprive  white  men  or  white  boys  of  labor  ? ! 
— A.  It  deprives  the  boys  of  labor,  of  course,  because  we  employ  Chi- 1 
nese,  when  we  can  get  them,  at  75  cents  and  $1  a  day;  and  then  our! 
boys  will  not  work  with  the  Chinese  any  more  than  a  white  man  would 
work  in  the  South  with  the  negro. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason,  then,  that  the  white  boys  will  not  work  with  j 
the  Chinese? — A.  They  will  not  work  with  them.  You  degrade  the 
labor. 

Q.  But  there  is  labor  enough  for  all  ? — A.  O,  we  can  support  a  popu- 1 
lation  of  15,000,000  in  this  State  easily.  There  is  no  question  about 
that. 

Q.  You  do  not  say  that  the  Chinese  take  from  the  whites  the  only 
labor  they  can  get  ? — A.  There  is  labor  for  them  if  they  would  work ; 
but  they  wjll  not  work  alongside  of  the  Chinamen. 

Q.  It  is  the  result  of  this  prejudice  against  the  Chinamen  ?— A.  It  is 
the  result  of  the  feeling  in  a  man's  head  that  he  does  not  want  to  work 
with  servile  laborers. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  That  pertains  to  all  servile  labor  ? — A.  To  any  servile  labor. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Are  the  Chinese  careless  with  fire  ? — A.  They  are  very  careful. 
You  would  think  they  are  very  careless ;  but  they  are  the  most  careful 
people  with  fire.    They  think  it  is  the  devil,  and  they  keep  him  in  due  I 
bounds. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  conflagrations  in  the  interior  towns  coming 
from  Chinese  quarters?— A.  Any  quantity. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  those  tires  originated  in  the  Chinese  quar-  ( 
ter  ? — A.  Most  of  the  fires  originated  in  the  Chinese  quarter  where  towns 
have  been  burned  up. 

Q.  And  that  has  been  the  case  from  years  ago  ? — A.  Years  ago. 

Q.  Down  to  the  present  time  ? — A.  Down  to  the  present  time. 

Q.  Before  there  was  any  prejudice  against  the  Chinese?— -A.  There 
has  always  been  a  prejudice  against  the  Chinese,  but  it  has  been  in- 
creasing 4ately. 

Q.  Those  fires  occurring  in  the  Chinese  quarters,  do  you  imply  that 
they  were  from  the  Chinamen  themselves  or  caused  by  white  people  ? — 
A.  You  know  their  houses  are  of  a  very  fragile  nature  and  of  very  cum- 
bustible  material.  Any  one  going  through  their  quarters  must  wonder 
why  they  have  not  burned  up  long  ago.  It  is  the  very  nature  of  the 
race,  that  while  they  are  careful  of  fire  they  are  dirty.  They  will  have 
fire  in  a  coal-oil  can  right  on  the  floor;  but  they  are  afraid  of  it  and 
will  be  very  careful.    Yet  they  live  like  dogs.    They  do  not  live  as  well 
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The  nature  of  their  buildings  Is  such  that 

it  is  very  hazardous  on  account  of  fire. 

Q.  So  that,  although  they  are  very  careful,  the  liability  of  Hie  is  very 
groat.' — A.  Wherever  awash-house  is  inserted  in  a  Mock  we  always 
Steer  clear  of  the  block. 

Q.  Up  to  a  year  ago,  and  for  the  past  ten  yean,  were  fires  ocenrring  in 
the  Chinese  quarter  !— A.  Not  bo  many.  The  Chinese  quarter  had  been 
very  tree  for  ten  years,  until  within  the  last  year  and  a  halt  We  bave 
had  a  great  many  since  then,  so  many  that  we  have  declined  to  insure 
lor  them. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  fires  caused  b\-  whites,  do  you  speak  of  the 
result  of  investigations,  or  infer  it  simply  from  fcheir  gnat  frequency  1 — 
A.  It  is  my  impression.     That  is  the  result  of  investigation. 

Q.  What  fires  have  you  found  set  by  the  whin's,  as  the  reeuHof 
your  investigation,  during  the  last  year  .'—A.  There  is  Truckee. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Chinese  quarter  of  this  town  .' — A.  I  cannot 
tell  exactly;  but  it  is  my  belief  that  there  have  been  half  a  dozen  fires 
in  Chinatown  in  the  last  year,  that  I  am  confident  was  the  work  of  in 
cendiaries.  Of  course  this  tire  in  Brannen  street  down  here  was  set  by 
hoodlums.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  I  know  it  as  clearly  as  I 
know  anything  about  my  business. 

Q.  Was  that  set  in  a  Chinese  house? — A.  Xo,  sir;  in  a  manufactory 
where  Chinese  were  employed.  I  insure  largely  in  manufactories;  and 
•whenever  they  receive  these  warning  letters  they  always  send  them 
up  to  us.  I  suppose  twenty  or  thirty  warning  letters  have  been  sent 
to  our  office  in  that  way. 

Q.  Then  the  presence  of  the  Chinese,  from  the  effect  it  has  upon  the 
minds  of  a  bad  class  of  whites,  makes  our  cities  very  liable  to  conflagra- 
tion!— A.  Yes,  sir;  so  much  so  that  a  great  many  companies  refuse 
Chinese  insurance  altogether. 

Q.  That  is  an  element  then  in  the  problem,  the  danger  to  an  American 
city? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  dauger  of  their  presence  among  us, 

Q.  We  are  more  liable  to  have  our  cities  destroyed  because  there  is 
an  unreasonable  prejudice  which  breaks  out  in  that  way  among  the 
lower  classes? — A.  I  think  the  Chinese  create  the  hoodlums,  and  then 
the  hoodlums  react  in  the  way  of  hazard  from  fire. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Why  do  you  charge  3  per  cent,  where  there  is  a  Chinese  wash- 
house  on  the  corner  of  a  street  ?  Is  it  your  fear  of  the  incendiary's  torch, 
or  is  it  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  Chinamen  .' — A.  Well,  it  is 
my  fear  of  the  incendiary's  torch.  i 

'(;>.  What  have  your  Chinese  losses  been  for  the  past,  compared  with 
losses  by  the  insurance  of  the  property  of  white  people  .'—A.  Almost 
nominal. 

Q.  The  chief  of  the  city  police  telegraphed  here  that  there  had  been 
less  fires  in  Chinatown  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  city  for  years 
until  recently. — A.  Until  recently.  My  own  business  has  been  about 
$50,000,  1  suppose,  in  fire,  and  out  of  that  I  paid  in  Chinese  losses  in  the 
course  of  seven  or  eight  years  about  $7,500,  and  those  losses  were  where 
there  could  be  no  doubt  they  were  perfectly  straight  and  fair. 

Q.  In  settling  with  the  Chinese  do  you  have  an  unusual  amount  of 
trouble  in  the  settlement  of  these  claims  .'—A.  O.  no.     They  are  keen,  of 
course,  to  get  the  last  cent,  but  they  are  not  unduly  so. 
By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  They  are  close  dealers?— A.  They  work  right  up;  they  are  very 
6harp  people. 
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By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  insurance  on  Mr.  Bird's  hop-drying  house  in  San 
Jos6? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  its  being  destroyed  by  incendiaries  after  threat- 
ening letters  were  sent? — A.  I  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  burning  of  General  Nagle's  wine-house  ? — A. 
I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  woolen- mill  also  that  was  burned  after  threat- 
ening letters  were  sent? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  numerous  instances  occurring  constantly  throughout  the 
State? — A.  I  could  refer  to  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  by  referring  to  my 
books. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  our  boys  generally  are  degraded  by  coming  in 
contact  with  the  Chinese  ? — A.  Not  in  coming  in  contact  with  them,  but 
by  their  presence  here,  and  the  Chinese  taking  the  work  which  the  boys 
would  do.    It  has  raised  an  idle  class  among  us. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  New  York  and  Boston  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Have  not  those  cities  an  idle  and  vicious  class  of  boys  ? — A.  To 
be  sure,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  to  any  extent  like  our  own. 

Q.  You  think  there  is  a  greater  extent  of  it  here? — A.  Yes,  sir;  ac- 
cording to  our  population. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  same  influences  make  those  hoodlums  in  Boston 
and  New  York  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  not  the  Chinese  influence,  but  the 
lack  of  work  for  them.  That  is  an  old  country  and  we  are  a  new  coun- 
try, and  every  boy  here  ought  to  be  at  work. 

Q.  Are  you  from  New  England  ? — A.  I  was  born  in  Massachusetts. 

Q.  You  were  in  Boston  in  1835  or  1837  ?— A.  I  was  there  in  1838. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  great  excitement  against  the  Irish  ? — A.  I 
was  in  Saint  Louis  then. 

Q.  Was  not  that  as  great  as  this  feeling  against  the  Chinese  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  about  the  same  thing  in  New  Orleans  also. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  speak  about  the  hoodlums.  Is  that  a  class  of  vagabonds  or 
loafers  peculiar  to  San  Francisco  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is.  There 
always  will  be  idle  boys  around  a  town. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  in  other  cities  they  have  not  the  same  class  of 
idlers  and  vagabonds,  but  that  they  go  by  the  name  of  roughs? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  but  these  are  boys  under  twenty  years  old. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  there  is  a  larger  class  here  than  in  other  cities  of 
the  same  si^e  ? — A.  Very  much  larger  in  proportion.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  re.    It  is  an  evil  that  we  ought  to  cure. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  Our  population  is  a  cosmopolitan  population  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

John  Kirkpatrick  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  California  ? — Answer.  Since 
1852. 

Q.  Have  you  at  any  time  been  the  sheriff  of  an  interior  county  ? — A. 
I  have. 

Q.  What  county  ? — A.  Sierra. 

Q.  How  long  ? — A.  From  1861  to  1866 ;  two  terms ;  four  years  and 
five  months. 

Q.  During  that  time   was  the  foreign-miners  license  law  in  opera- 
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ation? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  during  the  whole 
time  or  not,  but  daring  tin-  first  portion  of  the  time  it  was. 

Q.  On  what  classes  did  you  enforce  tin- collection  of  that  tax  .'—A. 
On  all  who  were  not  citizens,  or  who  had  not  taken  out  their firsl  pap 

Q.  Was  that  law  impartially  executed  against  all,  whites  and  Chi- 
nese 1 — A.  It  was,  as  far  as  my  observation  went  ;  so  tar  as  that  county 
was  concerned. 

Q.  Was  that  a  county  where  mining  was  carried  on  <juite  largely  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  of  the  principal  industries  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  The  law  was  impartially  administered  ?— A.  Yes.  sir. 
Q.  To  all  who  were  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  I — A.   Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Or  who  had  not  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens  1 — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  Were  there  many  Chinese  in  the  mines  at  that  time  ? — A.  A  great 
many,  working  the  river-beds  and  creeks. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Were  there  other  foreigners  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;    people  from 
almost  all  nations. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Did  you  collect  this  tax  yourself? — A.  I  did,  directly  and  by 
deputy. 

Q.  How  much  was  the  income  of  that  tax  a  year  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell 
you  ;  I  could  if  I  should  see  the  books. 

Q.  How  many  Chinese  miners  did  you  collect  of? — A.  That  I  cannot 
tell  you. 

Q.  How  many  foreign  miners  ? — A.  I  got  them  all. 

Q.  Were  there  a  thousand  foreign  miners  there  ? — A.  I  do  not  think 
there  were. 

Q.  Were  there  250?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  three  thousand  Chinese? — A.  Hardly. 

Q.  Twenty-five  hundred  ? — A.  Perhaps. 

Q.  What  did  you  collect  a  month  a  head  ? — A.  Four  dollars. 

Q.  About  what  was  the  income  a  month  from  this  source  in  round 
numbers  ? — A.  That  I  cannot  tell;  we  collected  by  townships. 

Q.  Yrou  had  an  aggregate  of  collections  ?— A.  I  suppose  so, 

Q.  Did  that  all  go  to  the  county  or  to  the  State  ! — A.  I  think  a  por- 
tion of  it  went  to  the  county  anda  portion  went  to  the  State  :  lam  not 
sure. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  year  that  you  collected  the  tax  ?— A.  I  think 
it  was  1861. 

Q.  Did  you  not  collect  almost  exclusively  during  last  four  years  of 
the  Chinese  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  because  the  foreigners  went  away  or  got 
out  their  first  papers. 

Q.  Yrou  did  not  find  any  foreign  miners  there  for  two  or  three  years 
that  you  could  collect  of  ?— A.  Oh,  yes  ;   a  few. 

Q.  It  finally  came  about  that  there  were  not  any  foreign  miners 
there?— A.  I  do  not  think  they  enforced  the  law  against  the  foreigners 
after  I  went  out  of  office  ;  it  was  mostly  against  the  Chin. 

Q.  The  last  two  years  did  you  collect  any  tax  from  foreign  miners, 
other  than  Chinese*?— A.  I  did. 
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Q.  Can  you  state  the  number  ? — A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  Was  it  a  hundred  ?— A.  It  might  have  been.  Let  me  see.  I  had 
a  white  township  myself;  I  do  not  think  there  were  a  hundred  the  last 
year. 

Q.  Were  there  twenty -five  hundred  Chinese  that  year  ? — A.  I  do  not 
think  there  were. 

Q.  Two  thousand  % — A.  Something  near  that  number  in  the  county. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  The  law,  I  believe,  provided  that  where  persons  were  citizens,  or 
had  taken  out  their  first  paper — declared  their  intention — that  they  were 
excused  from  the  tax  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  of  course,  when  a  person  did  that  you  could  not  collect  the 
tax  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  where  they  had  not  done  that  you  impartially  collected  the 
tax  ? — A.  I  attempted  to  enforce  it  in  a  company  of  fifteen  or  twenty — 
I  think  they  were  Italians — and  they  immediately  went  and  declared 
their  intention,  and  I  let  them  off. 

Q.  You  enforced  it  until  the  terms  of  the  law  were  complied  with  % — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Stephen  H.  Phillips  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Question.  You  are  a  native  of  Massachusetts  % — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Formerly  attorney-general  of  that  State  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Subsequently  an  emigrant  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  attorney-general  of  that  kingdom  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  a  resident  of  San  Francisco,  and  practicing  your  profession, 
I  believe,  at  our  bar  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  investigation  before 
this  commission  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  touching 
the  Chinese  question  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  your  residence  and  observation  of  the  Chinese  question  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands  and  here,  and  your  general  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, state  your  conclusions,  and  the  facts  upon  which  you  base  those 
conclusions  in  reference  to  the  desirability  of  Chinese  immigration  to 
this  coast  in  increasing  or  continuing  numbers  ? — A.  The  question  opens 
a  pretty  broad  field  of  inquiry.  I  have  only  had  a  very  short  notice 
that  you  desired  my  attendance  here.  I  got  notice  yesterday.  There  is 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  upon  the  subject,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  my 
views  may  be  a  little  peculiar  in  regard  to  it.  I  have  given  the 
subject  very  careful  consideration,  and  I  have  some  pretty  strong  con- 
victions. In  those  Islands  there  were  about  fifty-six  thousand  people 
at  the  last  census. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  In  all  the  Sandwich  Islands? — A.  Yes,  sir;  about  fifty-six  thou- 
sand ;  and  two  thousand  of  them  were  Chinese.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  more  may  have  come  in  since.  Those  Chinese  have  come  there 
upon  contracts  of  labor,  which  are  indefinite  and  assignable.  I  think  I 
ought  to  say  that  I  never  could  bring  my  mind  to  believe  that  those 
were  legal  contracts  under  the  constitution  of  that  kingdom,  and  cer- 
tainly they  are  not  legal  under  the  Constitution  of  this  country.  They 
are  contracts  which  are  indefinite  as  to  everything  but  time.  They  are 
indefinite  as  to  the  place  of  performance.  They  are  indefinite  as  to  the 
party  with  whom  they  are  to  be  performed.    They  are  indefinite  as  to 
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the  kind  of  work  which  is  to  be  performed  ;  and,  genefall,  ..  there 

are  only  one  or  two  limitations,  such  as  that  they  shall  have  a  c 
■limber  of  days  at  the  China  New  Year's,  &c.     With  thai  except  ion  they 
are  bought  and  sold  out  body  and  soul  to  the  person  who  employs  them. 

In  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  of  cheap  labor  in  that  country  there  is  . 
and  pressing  demand  on  the  part  of  the  planter!  to  obtain  this 

service.  The  fact  is  that  without  it  you  could  not  live  at  all.  I  think 
that  the  plantations  in  the  Islands  are'  supported  by  <  Ihinese  labor  in  the 
main.  They  have  certain  contracts  with  native  laborers,  and  tin 
tracts  area  little  peculiar ;  but  they  hind  them  pretty  closely.  In  the 
main,  without  the  Chinese  labor  those  plantations  conld  not  exist  :  and. 
with  the  wasting  population  of  those  islands,  they  fall  back  entirely  npon 
the  Chinese  labor  for  subsistence.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  pn  EM  nl  ad- 
vantage  to  the  planters  in  obtaining  this  kind  of  labor.  There  is  a  pres- 
ent necessity  for  it ;  but  that  that  will  be  ultimately  beneficial,  I  nevei 
have  thought,  and  never  can  think.     The  laborers  are  bound  ftw 

.;  we  will  say  five,  and  1  think  it  is  ordinarily  live.    Those  terms 
are  continued  sometimes  and  sometimes  they  are  not  ;  but  fl  lai 
portion  of  them  upon  the  expiration  of  their  terms  seek  for  other  i  leans 
of  employment,  and  seek  for  cheap  means  of  subsistence.     The 
cheap  and  humble  employment,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  emploi  ment 
which  they  get  in  preference  to  the  poor  natives  ;  and  they  are  driving 
the  natives  to  the  wall  very  fast.     I  cannot  think,  never  have  thought, 
that  this  importation  of  cheap  labor  in  the  mass,  by  the  recipi 
large  sums  of  money,  is  ultimately  beneficial  to  a  community  or  t  i  any 
of  its  citizens.     I  think  it  tends  ultimately  to  degrade  the  whole 
ter  of  labor. 

By  Mr.  PiXLEY  : 
Q.  You  are  now  speaking  of  it  in  its  influence  upon  California  I — 
A.  Of  California  I  know  very  much  less  than  I  know  of  the  Sand wicb 

Islands,  except  by  general  reputation  and  an  experience  of  about  three 
years  here.  Here  in  California  you  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  your  vigorous  population  came  here  twenty  live  or  thirt  . 
ago  at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  State.  Every  man  had  to 
pay  for  his  passage,  and  he  had  to  scrub  around  pretty  hard  to  get 
something  to  pay  it  with  ;  and  you  only  got  the  ablest  and  smartest  men 
to  come  here.  You  obtained  here  in  California,  no  doubt,  the  most  vig- 
orous population  that  could  be  found  anywhere  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  If  the  Chinamen  came  here  under  the  same  conditions  that  I 
remember  here,  you  would  merely  get  the  able  and  efficient  ones  of  them  ; 
but  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind,  never  have  been  able  to  do  so,  that  this 
artificial  process  of  importing  labor  is  ultimately  beneficial.  It  supplies 
I  present  want,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  ultimately  beneficial.  I  resided 
in  New  Euglaud  for  a  good  many  years.  There  the  character  of  our 
manufacturing  labor  twenty  years  ago  and  upwards  was  very  high.  We 
used  to  hear  a  great  deal  said  about  the  Lowell  operatives,  but  it  has 
been  going  down  lower  and  lower.  During  the  year  prior  to  the  war, 
there  was  great  necessity  for  introducing  labor  at  the  manufacturing 
establishments.  Laborers  were  imported  from  Europe,  from  Canada, 
and  from  other  places  ;  and  I  know  we  found  before  I  left  there,  and  1 
think  since  I  have  been  back  I  have  noticed  the  same  thing,  that  the 
tendency  has  been  rather  to  degrade  labor,  to  bring  it  down,  to  take 
away  its  manly  character  and  dignity.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  ex- 
press myself  more  fully  without  going  very  much  into  detail. 
Q.  Do  you  think  the  effect  of  the  Chinese  importation,  of  the  class 
62  0  i 
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now  coming,  as  within  your  observation  of  three  years,  is  likely  to  have 
the  same  result  upon  our  population  here  *? — A.  It  is  pretty  hard  for  me 
to  answer  that  question  precisely,  with  the  limited  time  I  have  had  for 
considering  it,  and  perhaps  I  am  not  correctly  informed  as  to  the  state 
of  things.  I  do  not  know  how  fully  these  Chinamen  are  brought  here 
under  contracts.  They  are  contracts  which  I  presume  never  could  be 
enforced  in  our  courts.  I  do  not  think  the  question  would  be  open  for 
a  moment  to  enforce  any  such  contract  as  this  in  a  court.  If  I  under- 
stand the  law  correctly,  an  indefinite  contract  of  labor  is  merely  a  con- 
tract of  servitude,  though  it  be  for  a  limited  period,  and  it  would  be  ig-, 
nored  by  almost  any  court.  I  suppose  that  is  the  law.  I  do  not  know' 
how  far  the  Chinese  are  imported  under  those  understandings.  Tha 
trouble  is  they  speak  only  a  foreign  language,  and  they  are  not  influ- 
enced by  our  laws  or  by  our  public  sentiment ;  we  cannot  reach  them  ; 
I  suppose  it  is  just  the  same  here  as  anywhere  else.  If  you  are  going 
to  bring  honest  labor  here  to  compete  with  other  labor  which  is  brought 
here  by  money  being  advanced  to  them,  the  latter  will  have  an  advant 
age  over  white  laborers  who  are  not  brought  hera  without  the  expendi- 
ture of  money. 

Q.  Then  practically  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labor  and  its  cheap- 
ness interferes  seriously  and  prejudicially  with  the  interest  of  white 
labor  that  would  naturally  belong  to  this  coast  in  the  absence  of  Chi 
nese ;  is  that  your  opinion? — A.  I  suppose  all  labor  is  to  be  judged  of 
by  itself.  A  good  many  of  these  Chinamen  are  very  enterprising  men, 
who  find  their  way  here;  but  I  should  put  it  exactly  upon  the  ground 
that  the  importation  of  labor  which  is  too  poor  to  bring  itself  here  is 
labor  which  would  interfere  prejudicially  and  not  beneficially  to  labor 
which  must  pay  its  own  expenses  to  come. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  presence  here  of  a  large  and  increasing] 
population  of  aliens,  Chinamen  who  do  not  speak  the  language  and  have 
no  knowledge  of  our  institutions,  who  under  our  law  cannot  become  cit-j 
izens,  and  who  think  their  civilization  superior  to  ours,  and  have  n<j 
inclination  to  become  permanently  residents  of  our  country  ? — A.  I  del 
not  know  that  I  can  answer  that  really  any  better  than  any  other  gen-J 
tleman  could.    It  is  a  very  queer  state  of  things,  and  I  saw  it  illustrated 
in  the  Islands  very  strongly.   When  we  have  a  large  and  numerous  body 
of  people  among  us  who  are  not  particularly  responsible  to  anybody, 
they  really  do  nothing  for  society  except  just  to  perform  their  work. 
They  do  not  do  any  military  duty ;  they  do  not  sit  on  your  juries  ;  they 
are  not  available  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  citizens  as  a  general 
thing  are  available.     It  is  notorious  that  Chinamen  by  their  habits  and 
associations  keep  themselves  entirely  distinct  from  other  people.     We 
had  a  few  Japanese  out  there,  and  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the 
difference  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese.    The  Japanese  con 
form  themselves  very  soon  to  the  habits  of  the  country  in  dress,  Ian 
guage,  and  everything.    They  mix  right  in  and  become  citizens  like  the 
rest  of  us,  but  these  Chinese  keep  themselves  entirely  distinct.    As  tol 
its  effect  upon  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  of  course  it  depends! 
upon  the  numbers  in  which  they  are  brought.     If  all  China  could  bel 
thrown  over  here  they  would  deluge  this  country  in  no  time,  and  really 
I  suppose  they  could  spare  people  enough  without  missing  them  from 
China  to  outvote  all  the  Pacific  States,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  all  the 
Atlantic  States  too.     With  their  immense  population,  in  mere  numer-l 
ical  voting  they  might  acquire  the  control  of  foreign  interests.    That  is 
mainly  a  question  of  numbers,  as  to  how  far  they  would  outnumber  us. 
If  it  was  merely  the  employment  of  a  few  it  would  not  be  felt.     The  view 
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1  have  ;iiv.  ,i\  -  takeu  of  ii  is  thai  labor  which  is  merel]  imported,  which 
■oea  not  import  itself,  which  ia  brought  here  i>.\  other  ag< 
other  labor  at  a  disadvantage. 

<k>.  It  degrades  it  .' — A.  I  suppose  so. 

<c>.  In  the  estimation  of  the  white  worker  who  has  to  compete  with 
it  I — A.  Y-'s.  sir.  1  do  oot  know  how  far  these  Ohinameo  feel  boood 
by  any  contracts  they  make  here.  I  do  not  suppose  one  of  them  could 
be  enforced.  They  tried  the  experiment  of  introducing  several  at  a 
manufacturing  establishment  in  the  western  part  of  uassacho 
short  time  ago.  I  believe  they  have  given  them  all  up.  The]  gave 
treat  trouble,  and  I  suppose  they  would  have  been  released  at  any  time 

it' they  had  asked  for  their  release. 

Q.  That  was  at  North  Adams  '. — A.   res,  sir. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  long  did  you  reside  in  the  islands  .' — A.  Aboul  ten  years. 

Q,  You  think  there  were  then  about  two  thousand  <  'hinaineii  li, 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Out  of  some  fil'ty-six  thousand  inhabitants! — A.  Yes,  sir:  lifly- 
six  thousand  was  the  total  population.  1  think  the  island  population  was 
about  forty-Six  thousand,  and  of  all  other  nationalities  about  ten  thou- 
sand.    1  was  familiar  with  the  figures  atom'  time. 

Q  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  importation  of  labor  in 
England  some  years  ago  was  injurious  to  the  character  of  1  i 
A.   Yes,  I  think  so. 

<vb  What  class  of  people  were  those  who  were  brought  in  tl  i 
A.  They  were  of  all  classes. 

Q.  Europeans! — A.  A  great  many  were  brought   from    Canada.     1 
know  a  great  many  were  brought  to  Lawrence,  Lowell,  ami  Fall 
They  came  from  everywhere,  almost. 

Q.  They  were  Europeans.' — A.  Europeans  and    French   Canadians. 
A  great  many  French  Canadians  were  introduced  then.     There 
great  dearth  of  labor  at  that  time.    Now  there  is  no  employment  for  a 
feood  many,  I  suppose. 

(,>.  y/on  think  that  imported  labor  anywhere  from  any  country  would 
be  injurious  to  the  dignity  of  labor  .'—A.  I  think  if  labor  is  brought 
under  contracts,  and  more  especially  is  that  true  in  regard  to  those  isl- 
ands, and  they  live  out  a  contract  of  servitude  there,  for  that  is  very 
nearly  what  it  amounts  to, it  is  rather  degrading  j  it  is  like  opening  the 
door  to  any  species  of  slavery. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  There  was  no  family  relation  among  them  then-.' — A.  No,  sir  ;  J 
think  there  was  none  at  all.  There  were  a  lew  Chinese  women,  but 
very  few.  The  Chinese  married  native  women  very  much.  A  peat 
Dumber  of  Chinese  have  married  native  women. 

Q.  Native  flawaiians ! — A.  Xes,  sir. 
By  the  CHAIRMAN  : 

Q.  The  Chinese  in  these  islands  remain  there  and  make  homes! — 
A.  No,  sir  ;  not  entirely.  A  good  many  of  them  expect  to  go  back,  and 
some  few  come  from  there  here;  but  a  great  many  of  them  remain 
there,  and  they  start  np  little  shops.  Every  bit  of  petty  trading  all 
through  the  island  is  given  into  the  hands  ol  the  Chinamen.  You  will 
lind  a  little  shop  here  and  there  out  in  the  country,  and  a  whole  - 
of  them  in  Honolulu  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  The 
larger  merchants  are  foreigners.  There  are  one  or  two  Chinee 
of  the  very  highest  respectability. 
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Q.  ETow  many  Americans  are  there  in  the  Sandwich  Islands? — 
A.  About  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred — I  think  not  a  great  many  more- 
and  about  as  many  Englishmen,  and  a  great  many  Portuguese  who 
used  to  come  out  in  whalers  aud  land  tbere. 

Q.  Do  Americans  and  Englishmen  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  go  there 
to  live,  or  do  they  go  to  make  money  and  come  home  again  ?  What  is 
the  general  purpose  ? — A.  The  old  missionaries  are  pretty  well  estab- 
lished there,  aud  a  good  many  of  these  planters  I  think  are  settled 
down  very  firmly  aud  strongly.  They  have  got  large  landed  interests, 
and  very  many  of  them  have  been  working  very  hard  there.  I 

Q.  Do  they  expect  to  live  and  die  there,  or  only  to  remain  for  a  time  I 
— A.  I  think  there  is  a  little  bit  of  the  absentee  system  about  it.    I 
think  the  tendency  is  necessarily  to  work  as  all  absentees  work,  and  re- 
turn at  some  time;  but  still  they  have  lived  there  pretty  closely. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  How  long  did  you  reside  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  ? — A.  About 
ten  years. 

Q"  How  much  sugar  did  they  produce  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  an- 
nually at  the  time  you  lived  there? — A.  Ten  millions,  I  think.  lean 
furnish  you  with  the  exact  statistics. 

Q.  Ten  million  pounds  or  dollars  ? — A.  Pounds.  I  think  that  was  the 
quantity.    I  forget  the  exact  statistics,  but  I  could  get  them. 

Q.  Is  that  production  of  sugar  increasing? — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  will  in- 
crease under  this  treaty  tremendously. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  contracts  such  as  you  speak  of  being  made  to 
furnish  these  laborers  to  parties  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  ? — A.  O,  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  language  were  they  written  in  ? — A.  They  were  written  in 
both  languages. 

Q.  First  explain  to  the  commission  what  that  contract  said,  what  it 
read,  what  the  provisions  of  the  contract  were. — A.  It  is  pretty  hard  to 
give  a  parol  explanation  of  contracts,  but  I  can  tell  you  about  what  it 
is.  It  would  be  that  Sam  Wang  agreed  to  serve  some  oue  else  out  in 
China,  and  to  work  for  him  for  the  space  of  five  years  or  thereabouts — 
I  think  they  were  generally  five-year  contracts — and  to  serve  him  well, 
and  that  he  was  to  have  so  many  dollars  a  month,  and  so  many  days  at 
the  Chinese  new-year's,  and  I  think  some  of  the  latter  contracts  had 
some  provisions  about  sickness  and  medical  care,  but  there  was  hardly 
anything  else.     It  was  an  assignable  contract — to  him  or  his  assigns. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  the  money  for  this  contract,  the 
earnings  of  this  Chinaman  ?  That  is,  to  whom  were  the  wages  paid 
under  this  contract  for  the  labor  of  this  Chinaman? — A.  Paid  to  the 
Chinaman. 

Q.  Paid  to  the  Chinaman  himself? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  became  of  it  then  ?— A.  He  bought  food  to  eat. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  it  was  sent  back  to  the  bondsman  who  sent 
him  out? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  it  was.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it.  I  merely  know  the  fact.  If  you  wish  my  views  about 
the  contract  I  can  give  them  to  you,  because  I  have  studied  it  very  care- 
fully. General  Pixley  asked  me  to  bring  a  book  here,  a  decision.  1 
studied  it  very  carefully,  because  I  was  satisfied,  and  I  studied  in  my 

seat  in  the  legislature,  aud  in  the  court,  and  every  place 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  That  is,  the  legislature  of  Hawaii  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  aud  I  was  satis- 
fied that  it  was  an  illegal  and  unconstitutional  violation  of  fundamental 
principles. 
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By  Mi.  B] 

(,>.  Was  there  anj  efforl  to  annul  tbi  •:  bj  the  Hawaiian  aa< 

polities  .' — a.  There  i  Sort. 

Q.    Any  successful  efforl  f — A.    N". 

Q,  Did  the  planters  demand  l<  ■••  that  tins  labor  could  be 

►rought  there  T— A.  ttu  I  jislatiou  whicb  they  demanded  was  specific 
egislation,  to  enforce  the  conl n  ;.    Tho 

raeerty  in  tlir  island  i.    For  ••  islands  ■  i  i    mis 

denary  establishments,  and  the  contracts  were  drawn  there 
riendship  contract    Then  they  were  likened  a  little  to  the  contra* 
he  shipment  of  seamen ;  and  the  universal  expression  everj  v.  bei 
Bed  is,  if  a  person  goes  to  labor  on  a  plan:  d  if  a 

[awaiian  contracts  with  a  native,  "  he  ships."   The  legislature  hai 
^bridging  the  rights  of  these  contracts  somewhat  lately,  and  they  pro- 

Ided  that  they  should  he  executed  with  iihuv  formality,  vVe.  We  did 
inve  a  i'm^c  there — that  of  Dolores  (  -arte.  Be  came  there  and  he  had 
i  lot  of  these  men  on  board.  They  put  them  on  shore,  ami  let":  them 
here  for  a  little  while  to  recuperate.  The  ship  never  dared  to  come 
vithiu  the  limits,  but,  they  left  these  men,  hoping  they  would  take  them 
>ff.    One  of  them  asked  me  what  these  men's  rights  were.    I  told  him 

hey  had  a  right  to  stay  where  they  pleased.     1  did  not  know  that  there 

vas  anything  to  send  them  home,  or  keep  them,  or  an\  thing  else.    The\ 
vert'  in  a  wretched  state,  very  diseased,  and  seemed  to  suffer  veiv  much 
udeed.     They  were  bound  to  Peru.     The  ship  went  to  Peru,  and 
>aek,  ami  started  again  with  another  load,  and  was  burned  at 
nay  remember  the  account  of  it.    It  was  a  pretty  horrid  sort  of  thing. 

By  Mr.  Pixlky  : 

().  Burned  by  the  coolies  1 — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  would  have  1 
iave  made  those  islands  a  sort  of  rendezvous  lor  that  trade.     Not  long 
.fterward  another  ship  came   in.  and  the  question  was  raised   immedi- 
teiy,  and  they    sent  out   some    writs  of  \ah  -■•   men 

vere  discharged. 

By  Mr.  I5EE: 

Q.  That  was  a  eooly-ship  going  to  Porn  .'  —  A.  Xes,  sir. 

Q.  We  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  Has  not  the  government 
f  Hawaii  encouraged  the  importation  of  Chines  a  lewhat 

}Q.  Extensively  f— A.  Tbey  have  Bpent  a   good  deal  of  m 
hem. 

Q,  Is  the  native  ol  that  country,  the  Kanaka,  an  industrious,  laboring 
nm,  and  willing  to  labor  .'—A.  Not  systematically.    One  of  them  will 
o  one  day's  work  in  three,  and  then  three  days' work  in   one. 
imes  he  will  work  terribly  hard,  and  then  he  will  not  work  at  all. 

(>.  They  have  no  reputation  as  laborers  .'—A.  The;,  i  .  hard 

rovk.  A  great  many  of  them  are  pretty  useful  and  valuable  men.  but 
hey  are  not  thrifty  at  all. 

Q.  Who  are  these  planters  1    Are  they  not  mostly  Americans— New 
kgland  men  .'—A.    I  should  think  a  majority  of  them  are.     Th. 
Oreigners;  men  of  all  nationalities. 

Q.  Does  not  the  American  element    largely  predominate  tie 
lauters.'— A.   I  should  think  a  majority  of  the  planters  are  Aim-: 

do  not  think  I  could  put  it  any  strong 

Q.  One  of  the  largest  planters  there  is  Captain  McKee  .'—A.  Y. 
f  the  very  largest. 

Q.  Does  he  employ  Chinese  .'—A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  do  these  Chinese  behave  when  brought  there  ?  Do  they  fill 
the  prisons  of  the  Hawaiian  territory  % — A.  A  good  deal.  1  tried  eight 
of  them  for  murder;  convicted  five  and  hanged  three. 

Q.  For  murdering  one  of  their  own  countrymen  f — A.  Oneoftheni 
murdered  the  French  consul.  He  went  into  his  bed  and  chopped  his 
head  open  with  an  ax. 

Q.  One  of  those  laborers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  other  went  into  a  house 
in  the  island  of  Maui  and  murdered  some  poor  old  natives  and  stole  their 
money. 

Q.  Why  was  it  that  the  Sandwich  Islands  wanted  this  reciprocity 
treaty  with  the  United  States  % — A.  I  suppose  to  make  the  sugar-plan- 
tations profitable. 

Q.  Was  not  the  employment  of  Chinese  cheap  labor  sufficient  to  com- 
pete with  South  Carolina  and  the  sugar- growing  States  of  the  United 
States  ? — A.  Not  with  the  heavy  duties  here. 

Q.  They  could  not  compete  with  the  duties? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
know  that  it  was  so  much  competition  with  South  Carolina  as  competi- 
tion with  other  sugars  which  come  into  market. 

Q.  The  employment  of  Chinese  now  upon  these  sugar-plantations 
brings  the  sugar-growing  States  of  our  own  country  into  competition 
with  Chinese  labor  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  think,  in  addition  to  that,  we  ought  to  have  made  this 
treaty  % — A.  I  never  have  advocated  the  treaty  in  any  manner,  shape,  or 
form. 

Q.  You  say  there  are  frequent  marriages  between  Hawaiian  women 
and  the  Chinese.  Do  the  laws  of  that  country  legalize  those  marriages  1 
— A.  O,  yes,  sir.  » 

Q.  How  do  they  look  upon  it  there  ?-— A.  They  passed  a  law  that  if 
a  Chinaman  has  a  former  wife  in  China  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  him 
to  marry  a  Hawaiian  womau.    That  law  is  upon  their  statute-book. 

Q.  You  say  the  importation  of  cheap  labor  into  New  England  some 
years  ago  lowered  the  character  of  the  population  % — A.  Yes ;  I  think 
any  one  will  tell  you  that  who  has  ever  been  in  a  manufacturing  district 
there. 

Q.  Was  that  class  of  labor  from  Europe  ? — A.  Mostly. 

Q.  What  effect  would  it  have  now  to  bring  them  in  there  % — A.  We 
would  rather  employ  our  own  people  if  we  could  get  enough  of  them. 
There  was  great  scarcity  of  labor  during  the  time  of  the  war,  and  also 
just  after  the  war.  It  was  utterly  impossible  to  get  labor  in  any  manu- 
facturing establishments. 

Q.  How  did  New  York  and  those  States  build  their  canals  f  Did 
they  import  labor  from  Europe  1 — A.  I  suppose  so.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  imported  it  directly  by  contract.  I  doubt  whether  they  did  ;  I 
thiuk  they  took  it  as  it  came. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  Chinese  shoemakers  engaged  in  Massachu- 
setts—those employed  in  North  Adams — became  a  failure  and  were  dis- 
charged ? — A.  I  have  understood  very  generally  that  they  are  trying  to 
get  rid  of  them. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  to  get  one  of  these  Chinese  laborers  from  China 
here"? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  to  get  from  Chicago  here  ?  You  stated  that 
the  cost  of  getting  here  is  one  reason  why  the  Chinese  flow  in  here  so 
freely. — A.  I  merely  know  how  much  it  costs  to  come  from  Chicago 
here  by  knowing  the  general  rates  upon  the  railroads. 

Q.  How  much  upon  an  emigrant-train  ?— A.  It  does  not  cost  a  great 
deal. 
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Q.  Is  ii  in  it  $60  Id  greenbacks  '.'—A.  I  do  ool  know.    It  maj  i 
thing  of  thai  sort. 

■  Q.  An-  Mot  the  prices  from  China  here  In  steamship 
in  gold  1 — A.  Thai  may  be;  bnl  that  was  not  my  point.    I  say  thai  they 

are  imported  here,  and  have  m iy  tarnished  them  ia  consideration  ol 

some  work  which  they  arc  to  perform  hereafter.  Thai  la  strictly  an  lm< 
portation  of  labor.  Tate  the  old  case,  immediately  afterthe  Revolntion, 
of  the  famous  German  redemptionists  \\  ho  f  i  1 1 « - <  1  ap  Pennsylvania.  They 
came  here  ander  exactly  the  same  understanding,  thai  they  were  to 
work  onl  acontrad  for  a  term  of  years,  and  Were  to  hold  themselves 
bound  to  it  in  consideration  ofhaving  money  advanced  to  ^rt  here  :  and 
they  agreed  to  serve  indefinitely  whoever  held  them.  Now,  I  may  be 
peculiar  in  my  view  of  that,  bat  I  think  thai  is  ;i  contract  of  slav<  I 

bave  given  the  subject  careful  study. 

By  the  CH  VI  KM  AX  ! 

C>.  Were  there  not  many  laborers  imported  from  Europe  into  Virginia 
and  the  New  England  States,  in  the  early  settlement  ofHhoa 
the  same  way  I — a.  See,  Bir;  there  i  ■ 

By  tor.  Bee: 

Q.  What  do  you  base  your  opinioD  upon  thai  these  people  mal 
vile  contracts  to  come  here.'    You  seem  to  be  very  emphatic  on  that 
point.    Bave  you  ever  seen  one  of  them  1 — A.  No;  I  never  have. 

C>.  What  information  have  you,  then,  to  give  to  this  commission  that 
these  people  are  bonded  to  comic  here  and  work  ander  servile  contracts  ? 
— A.  I  can  give  this  information.  I  know  they  conld  never  ^ret  them  to 
the  islands  unless  they  came  under  such  contracts,  and  they  comic  here 
in  large  numbers,  l  have  no  other  information  than  the  general  report 
that  it  is  done. 

C>.  Do  you  not  know  that  in  the  case  even  of  those 
wich  Islands,  the  Chinese  in  their  ignorance,  not  knowing  where  they 
are  to  he  taken,  if  any  contract  is  made  it  is  made  by  the  mandarin  or 
Chinese  capitalist,  who  insures  them  their  wages  only ;  and  that  the  only 
contract  under  which  the  Chinaman  comes  arises  from  the  foot  that  he 
wants  some  one  to  be  responsible  for  his  money  1  Is  Mot  that  the  uni- 
form way  of  those  contracts  1 — a.  N<>.  sir;  those  were  act  the  contracts 

under  which  the  Chinese  came  to  the  islands. 

Q.  Are  they  not  made  in  the  same  way  1    Is  not  that  the  first  basis 

upon  which  these  contracts  arc  made  .'  I>o  you  not  know  that  to  be  the 
case; — A.  I  know  that  they  would  come  there  from  China,  and  that  a 
contract  was  understood  to  lie  made  with  somebody  who  transferred 
that  contract  to  somebody  else,  ami  there  was  the  greatest  polling  and 
hauling  and  anxiety  lest"  they  should  escape  from  the  ship,  and  ever. 
thing  of  that  kind,  alter  they  had  arrived  at  the  islands,  before  they  were 
earned  off  to  these  planters. 

By  Mr.  BBOOKS: 

Q.   Did  you  ever  see  anything  of  that  kind  here  .'—A.   No,  sir. 

By  Mr. Bee: 

Q.  You  say  they  have  no  inclination  to  become  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try. How  do  you  know  that  .' — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  said  that  of 
this  country.  I  think  I  said  that  from  what  I  observed  generally  there, 
and  from  a  limited  experience  here,  I  distinguished  between  them  ami 
the  Japanese,  that  the  Japanese  conformed  themselves  much  quicker  to 
our  institutions,  adopted  our  style  of  dress,  and  it  is  norm  ions  that  the. 
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Chinaman  does  not  do  that  in  any  particular.  The  Japanese  become 
familiar  with  our  language  to  a  certain  extent,  and  these  Chinamen  do 
certainly  keep  themselves  by  themselves.  Whether  it  is  because  we 
compel  them  to  do  so  or  whether  it  is  a  matter  of  their  own  seeking,  I  do 
not  know.  I  know  generally  it  is  the  case  here,  and  out  there  I  found 
it  was  in  many  respects  the  case  ;  and  yet  I  say  they  are  marrying  all 
the  Hawaiian  women.  There  were  not  thirty  Chinese  women  in  the 
whole  kingdom  when  I  was  there. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  met  an  educated  Chinaman  whom  you  considered 
capable  of  being  made  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States  ? — A. 
Certainly  I  have,  and  I  said  that  those  very  men  that  I  met  in  Honolulu — 
some  of  the  Chinese  merchants  there— are  men  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility ;  men  I  should  be  glad  to  see  in  any  position  of  trust  or  honor  or 
anything  else ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  a  good  many  such  here, 
although  I  have  not  any  acquaintance  among  them. 

Q.  They  built  up  that  reputation  there  by  honest  dealing  and  good 
citizenship  ¥ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  met  any  of  that  class  here  % — A.  No ;  I  have  never 
been  very  much  with  the  Chinese  here.  1  do  not  mean  to  say  there  are 
not  a  good  many  of  that  class  here.    I  have  no  doubt  there  are. 

Q.  Can  a  Japanese  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? — A.  I  sup- 
pose not,  under  our  present  naturalization  law. 

Q.  Would  he  make  a  good  citizen  % — A.  Some  of  them  would. 

Q.  Do  the  people  wLo  come  to  this  country  from  foreign  countries 
make  good  citizens  % — A.  Perhaps  you  can  answer  that  question  as  well 
as  I.    I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  them. 

By  Senator  Sargen-t  : 

Q.  Are  the  natives  good  citizens  % — A.  No,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  same  ratio  of  Chinese  coming  here  as  people 
who  come  from  other  foreign  nations  would  make  good  citizens  % — A.  I 
hardly  think  they  would,  with  their  utter  inability  to  cope  with  our  lan- 
guage ;  they  are  so  distinct.  I  do  not  see  that  they  are  of  much  use  to 
us.  They  do  no  military  duty,  they  do  not  serve  on  our  juries,  they 
bear  none  of  the  burdens  of  society ;  but  still  these  are  a  great  many 
very  good  Chinese. 

Q.  Suppose  they  had  all  the  privileges  that  other  foreigners  have  ex- 
tended to  them  to  become  citizens,  attend  our  schools,  and  that  we  did 
away  with  class  legislation,  and  treated  them  decently,  and  gave  them 
a  chance  of  education  for  their  children  growing  up,  what  would  be  the 
effect  then  % — A.  If  we  would  do  that,  and  they  would  come  right  into 
our  general  system  of  government,  I  think  they  would  be  as  good  as 
any  other  people;  but  if  they  keep  themselves  entirely  under  the  in- 
fluence of  their  own  system  of  government  and  social  regulations, 
I  do  not  think  they  would  be  a  good  element  here. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  blame  of  our  own  authorities  and  our  own  laws?  Do 
you  not  know  that  as  a  lawyer  1 — A.  I  think  there  are  some  laws  here 
which  are  very  unjust. 

Q.  They  have  that  tendency  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  think  some  of  these  dis- 
criminations against  Chinese  are  unjust.  If  you  want  to  know  my 
views  as  a  lawyer,  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  think  any  such  legislation 
will  bear  inspection  as  enacting  that  if  they  do  not  have  a  horse  and  a 
laundry-wagon  they  shall  pay  an  extra  tax,  while  a  man  with  two  horses 
shall  pay  a  smaller  tax.  I  would  hardly  suppose  anybody  would  think 
that  was  right. 
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Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  100,000  Ja 
Into  this  state  .'—A.  It  would  rather  ilelnge  it. 

Q,  How  would  it  affect  our  civilization  and  society  .'—A.  I  think  the 
Japanese  more  readily  adapt  themselves  to  oar  ways,    1  think  tl 
characteristic  of  the  Japanese. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  they  would  do  more  ander  the  same  circumstances 
that   the  Chinese  arc  placed  here.'— a.  I  think  thej   would.     I 

noticed  them  side  by  side,  and  have  observed  that  they  are  rather  more 

reodj  to  assimilate  than  the  Chinese. 

(,).  Upon  what  hypothesis  do  you  ment  that  the  im- 

portation of  labor  here  debases  labor  and  patfl  it  at  a  discount  .'—A. 
Upon  a  very  simple  basis.  It  is  upon  the  general  theory  that  those  who 
arc,  brought  here  and  start  fair  and  clear  are  men  win.  can  afford  to 
come  here  and  work  cheaper  than  those  can  who  have  to  pay  a  large 
bam  to  gel  here.  It  is  not  a  question  of  how  much  it  eoi 
here  from  China  or  how  much  it  costs  to  come  here  from  Chicago  :  it  hi 
a  question  whether  the  party  has  to  pay  it  himself  or  whether  hi- 
employer  pays  it  for  him.  My  idea  is  that  if  every  one  came  here  and 
paid  their  own  expenses  in  getting  here  we  would  gel  merely  the 
better  class  of  Chinamen,  and  there  would  be  very  little  complaint 
against  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  when  Chinese  come  here  and  have  the 
furnished  to  them,  as  3011  say  it  is,  it  is  .simply  done  by  the  capitalist  in 
China,  the  Chinaman  agreeing  to  refund  it  as  fast  as  he  earns  it  here? 
Do  you  not  know  that  there  is  no  other  contract  in  existence  .'—A.  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  that  is  the  contract.  Thecontract  that  they  had  in 
the  islands  was  not  like  that  in  form.  The  contract  Bystem  is  broken 
up  in  China,  the  business  was  so  bad.  The  Chinaman  makes  a:: 
incut  with  the  mandarin  or  individual  in  China  to  advance  the  money 
to  him,  and  then  he  signs  a  contract  to  somebody  in  Honolulu,  or  Mau\ 
or  on  some  of  the  plantations,  and  that  person  gets  the  benefit  of  the 
contract  instead  of  the  other  party.  The  controcl  is  given  lor  the  sake 
of  getting  the  Chinaman's  labor. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  would  ask  you  whether  the  contract  generally  made  with  immi- 
grants to  this  country  is  not  one  to  repay  money  advanced  with  a  061 
tain  rate  of  interest  ;'  not  a  contract  of  service,  but  a  contract  to  repOj 
the  money  advanced — sometimes,  perhaps,  with  an  exorbitant  1 
interest?— A.  As  I  said,  I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  about  contract* 
here,  but  I  have  an  idea  that  they  agree  not  so  much  to  repay  the 
money  as  to  repay  with  labor;  that  is  what  they  did  out  there. 

Q.  "What  would  be  the  result  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  provided  they 
could  not  get  this  labor  ?— A.  I  think  it  they  could  not  get  the  labor  a 
class  of  influential  Americans,  laboring-men,  would  go  there  and  take 
the  land. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Why  did  they  not  go  there  before  the  importation  of  th<  - 
—A.  There  was  very  little  land  in  market  until  recently.     It  was  nearh 
rfll  crown  laud. 

Q.  They  got  those  crown  lands  of  late  years  '—A.  Unless  something 
has  been  done  recently,  land  could  not  be  let  tor  a  longer  term  than 
thirty  years,  and  there 'was  no  such  thing  as  title  to  property  before  the 
reign  of  Camehameha.  Everything  was  held  by  a  sort  of  feudal  tenure 
from  one  end  of  the  island  to 'the  other  until  the  time  of  Camehameha. 
Then  he  gradually  allowed  rights  to  foreigners. 
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Q.  You  admit  that  these  plantations  could  not  be  carried  on  without 
Chinese  labor  1 — A.  No,  sir  j  I  do  not  admit  that.  I  said  I  thought  the 
Chinese  labor  was  of  great  present  value  to  them.  I  think  they  have 
started  up  business  very  much  with  Chinese  labor,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  going  to  be  an  ultimate  benefit  to  the  people  of  that  country. 

Q.  What  do  the  planters  pay  for  this  labor  % — A.  In  my  time  it  was 
$4  and  $5  a  month,  and  then,  of  course,  they  found  them  in  everything 
but  clothing.  They  paid  the  parties  in  China  whatever  they  had  to  pay, 
but  how  much  I  never  exactly  knew. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Williams,  the  secretary  of  legation  in  Peking  % — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him  by  reputation  1? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  I  do. 

John  R.  Coryell  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Question.  Do  you  reside  in  San  Francisco  ? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  here  % — A.  About  a  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  Before  that  residence  where  were  you  ? — A.  In  China. 

Q.  In  what  position  in  China  % — A.  I  was  for  three  years  consular 
clerk  in  Shanghai,  and  for  one  year  I  was  in  charge  of  the  consulate  in 
Canton. 

Q.  Was  that  since  what  is  .known  as  the  passage  of  the  Page  law, 
which  passed,  I  believe,  in  March,  1875  % — A.  It  was  before  that  time. 

Q.  Were  you  there  at  any  time  after  that  *? — A.  No.  I  have  not  been 
there  for  nearly  two  years.    I  have  been  east. 

Q.  State  the  character  of  the  women  who  were  passed  through  that 
consulate  during  your  observation. — A.  Most  of  them — I  think  it  safe  to 
say  there  are  no  exceptions— belong  to  a  class  in  Canton  who  live  en- 
tirely upon  the  water.  They  live  in  their  boats,  and  they  are  considered 
the  very  lowest  class  in  China.  No  Chinaman  who  considers  himself  at 
all  respectable  will  ever  marry  into  one  of  these  water  families. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  character  of  the  women  who  have 
been  imported  here  to  San  Francisco  within  the  last  year  ? — A.  From 
my  observation  of  those  who  have  left  China  that  I  have  seen  they  are 
prostitutes,  as  nearly  as  I  can  judge.  I  think  there  is  very  little  doubt 
but  that  my  opinion  is  correct,  for  the  reason  that  the  prostitutes  are 
such  a  peculiar  class. 

Q.  You  refer  to  those  who  have  come  within  the  year  that  you  have 
resided  in  San  Francisco  ? — A.  Those  I  have  not  seen.  I  refer  to  those 
that  left  China  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  those  that  have  been  imported  within 
that  time,  and  the  estimation  in  which  they  have  been  held  by  the 
Chinese  here? — A.  I  cannot  say  anything  about  the  estimation  in 
which  they  are  held  by  the  Chinese  here ;  but  I  know  that  those  I  have 
seen  coming  from  the  Pacific  Mail  boats — I  have  been  there  several 
times — are  all  of  that  class     There  may  be  one  or  two  exceptions. 

Q.  Then  it  is  your  judgment,  from  your  knowledge  of  that  class  of 
people,  that  those  who  are  coming  here  are  still  prostitutes,  and  come 
here  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  How  is  it  you  determine  those  are  prostitutes  who  come  here  now 
under  the  Page  bill,  when  the  consul  certifies  that  they  are  wives  1 — A. 
From  their  looks.  Any  person  who  has  lived  in  China  never  hesitates 
a  moment  about  deciding  whether  a  woman  is  a  prostitute  or  not. 

Q.  The  class  is  so  entirely  distinct  ?— A.  As  distinct  as  white  and 
black. 
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Q.  The  general  character  of  the  women  in  China  is  that  they  are  ch: 

is  it  not  8 — A.  The  character  of  the  wives  is  that  they  are  chaste  ;  I 
think  they  are  remarkably  so.     That  lias  been  my  experience. 

Q.  This  class  of  prostitutes  is  a  very  distinct  class  f— A.  Yes,  sir  ;  a 
very  distinct  class. 

Q.  In  what  estimation  are  they  held  in  China  ? — A.  They  are  con- 
sidered very,  very  low.  There  is  another  class  of  prostitutes  who  arc 
kept  for  Chinese  only,  and  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  foreigners. 
These  women  are  considered  so  low  that  foreigners  only  are  allowed  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  them.    They  are  so  low  as  that. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  that  you  were  at  the  consulate  at  ITong- 
Kong  ? — A.  At  Canton. 

Q.  You  were  never  at  the  consulate  at  Hong-Kong  ?— A.  Never. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  these  women  pass  that  consulate  I — A. 
Because,  when  I  was  at  the  consulate  of  Shanghai,  I  asked  a  number 
if  they  were  Canton  prostitutes.    They  said  they  were  not. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  any  person  residing  in  China  can 
distinguish  these  two  classes  easily? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  there  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  class  that 
comes  here  and  respectable  Chinese  wives  ? — A.  Not  a  bit. 

Q.  And  therefore  our  consul  must  be  very  remiss  in  his  duties  in 
certifying  that  he  believes  these  to  be  honest  wives  I — A.  What  the 
consul  in  Hong-Kong  does  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  to  say  about. 
I  can  only  give  evidence,  and  you  may  pass  your  judgment.  I  cannot 
pass  judgment  on  the  consul  there. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  any  person  residing  in  China  can 
easily  distinguish  these  two  classes  !— A.  Just  as  easily  as  you  can  tell 
a  negro  when  you  see  him. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Under  the  operation  of  the  Page  law,  will  any  consul  have  diffi- 
culty in  preventing  the  shipping  of  prostitutes  ?— A.  He  will  have  diffi- 
culty, for  this  reason  :  a  Chinaman  prefers  a  lie  to  the  truth,  and  there 
is  no  way  that  I  have  ever  found,  or  that  other  persons  who  have  lived 
in  China  for  thirty  or  forty  years  have  found,  whom  I  have  consulted 
for  the  purpose,  of  finding  any  way  to  get  at  the  truth. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  I  understood  you  correctly.  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  you  could  tell  by  sight  at  once  whether  these  women  were 
prostitutes  or  not  ?— A.  You  mean  to  say,  what  difficulty  will  any  con- 
sul have  iu  settling  that  question.  Nothing,  except  that  is  his  own 
opinion  onlv.  How  it  may  be  now  I  do  not  know,  under  the  Page  law,  but 
I  know  when  I  was  there  any  expense  that  was  gone  into  was  at  the 
consul's  own.  He  had  to  foot  all  the  bills  that  would  arise  from  in  vesti- 
ating  any  such  matter  as  that.  I  know  if  I  were  there  now, 
and  allowed  to  say  that  my  opinion  was  that  a  woman  was  a  prostitute, 
1  would  not  allow  one  of  these  women  to  come  here.  I  remonstrated 
at  the  time  wheu  thev  were  passing  through,  and  1  appealed  to  the  con- 
sul-general to  find  out  if  there  was  no  way  of  preventing  it. 

Q.  If  the  law  authorizes  the  consul  to  act  upon  his  own  knowledge 
or  his  own  opinion,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  these  women 
back  f— A.  In  my  opinion  he  will  have  no  difficulty  whatever. 

Matthew  Blair  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pixxey  : 

Question.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— Answer.  Hay  and  grain  dealer. 

Q.  How  long  have  5  on  resided  here  ?— A.  A  little  over  fitteeu  years. 
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Q.  State  the  result  of  ycur  observation  upon  Chinese  importation  in 
reference  to  labor,  as  yon  have  observed  it,  and  the  information  you 
have  gathered. — A.  My  place  of  business  has  been  located  very  close 
to  three  shoe-manufactories  and  a  manufactory  of  underwear,  probably 
as  large  as  any  iu  the  city.  I  have  two  places  of  business;  one  is  lo- 
cated near  the  Mission  Woolen-Mills,  where  there  were  some  ten  or  fit- 
teen  branches  of  manufacture  conducted  by  that  class  of  men.  When 
I  first  came  here  I  had  seen  some  of  the  effects  of  associated  slave-labor 
on  the  morals  and  industry  of  the  country,  and  it  struck  me  very  sensi- 
bly at  once  what  might  be  the  result  of  associated  labor  here  as  work- 
ers, and  the  effect  upon  the  young  and  growing  generation.  At  that 
time  there  were  very  few  children  according  to  population  to  what  there 
is  now.  Labor  was  scarce.  It  was  really  necessary  to  have  more  labor  and 
cheaper  labor  to  carry  on  manufacturing  here,  and  at  the  time  it  seemed 
as  though  it  might  be  an  advantage,  and  probably  would  in  a  sickly 
country,  such  as  most  countries  are  that  have  this  kind  of  slave-labor  and. 
associated  labor,  where  the  dominant  race  probably  does  not  increase  as 
our  people  here  have  increased.  Carrying  on  the  business  that  I  have 
and  my  place  being  open,  I  have  had  a  great  many  call  on  me  for  labor. 
Even  when  the  factories  first  started  near  me  there  were  some  hundreds 
from  Lynn,  Mass.,  Cincinnati,  and  other  eastern  places,  who  came  out  here, 
and  the  factories  were  started  mostly  with  them.  Then  from  my  place 
I  could  see  boarding-places,  having  some  three  hundred  in  each  place, 
and  I  could  see  the  people  at  supper  and  going  to  their  meals.  I  have 
had  the  advantage  of  observing  that  and  their  mode  of  living,  and 
scarcely  a  day  has  passed,  probably,  for  some  years,  without  persons 
calling  on  me  to  know  if  I  could  not  find  them  work,  because  a  person 
who  is  engaged  in  any  place  of  that  kind  is  able  to  be  more  free,  and  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  time  to  converse.  I  have  been  observing  that  most 
of  these  eastern  people  have  returned,  and  their  places  are  mostly  filled 
by  this  class  of  labor. 

Q.  They  returned  because  they  could  not  obtain  employment  ? — A. 
Because  they  could  not  obtain  labor.  I  have  had  my  feelings  very  much 
wrought  up  by  the  calls  I  have  had  for  labor.  A  young  man  would 
offer  to  work  for  me  in  rolliug,  loading,  or  stacking  hay,  and  I  have 
sometimes  from  eight  to  ten  young  men  at  once  who  would  be  willing  to 
go  out  and  work  with  my  men  with  the  teams,  hoisting  hay  into  lofts  in 
some  places  for  four  bits  and  two  bits.  Some  of  them  have  gone  to  sea, 
to  Cuba  and  other  places.  I  have  seen  them  around  my  hay-cars  while 
loading  hay.  Probably  from  ten  to  twenty  of  those  people  would  come 
there  with  sacks  gathering  hay.  I  would  ask  them  why  they  did  not 
work,  and  they  would  say  they  could  not  get  it.  There  is  a  manufac- 
turing establishment  conducted  within  nearly  three  blocks  of  me,  that 
is  the  Mission  Woolen-Mills,  where  there  are  said  to  be  five  hundred  and 
fifty  employed.  I  do  not  expect  to  say  anything  of  the  numbers,  but 
the  industry  that  is  carried  on  is  by  Chinamen,  more  or  less,  and  mostly 
by  Chinamen.  Opposite  that  is  a  candle-factory.  Adjoining  the  candle- 
factory  is  a  spring-mattress  factory,  where  no  white  man  does  anything, 
not  even  making  the  springs  for  the  spring-beds.  Adjoining  that  is  a 
chemical-works,  a  soap-establishment,  where  they  make  bleaching-soap. 
Then  there  are  three  or  four  tanneries  that  employ  Chinese,  where  boys 
and  a  less  class  of  men  could  do  the  work,  as  driving  horses,  breaking 
the  bark,  and  such  work  in  the  tanneries.  Then  adjoining  that  is  an 
oakum-factory,  the  only  oakum-factory,  I  think,  in  the  city,  which  is 
altogether  run  by  Chinese,  for  I  can  see  them  in  the  shop  from  where 
my  place  is,  and  also  see  them  in  the  yard  spreading  the  oakum. 
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Q.  The  labor  in  all  these  trades  you  have  named  is  done  by  Chinese  ".— 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Then  there  is  a  trunk  and  box  factory  that  1  think  at  our 
time  employed  seventy  Chinese. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  What  do  they  employ  now  ?— A.  They  employ  a  great  many  peo- 
ple. Every  day  as  I  pass  I  can  see  them  on  the  lumber-pile  piling  lum- 
ber, from  seven  to  eight  and  ten,  on  the  outside  of  the  lumber-pile 
mostly,  and  as  I  passed  by  the  windows  I  have  seen  them  inside  on  the 
machinery  sharpening  their  tools.  Just  adjoining  that,  very  close  by,  ie 
a  broom-factory,  employing,  I  understood,  at  one  time  from  forty  to 
fifty  Chinamen.  Then  there  are  the  chemical-works,  not  a  great  way 
oft,  which  employ  a  large  force;  then  there  are  two  breweries,  that  bot- 
tle ales  very  extensively— the  Swann  brewery  and  another  one.  Tbey 
have,  I  think,  never  employed  any  whites  in  that  business.  Then  I  here 
is  another  broom-factory  that  1  have  never  seen  any  white  persons  doing 
work  in. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  If  these  Chinamen  were  not  employed  there,  is  it  your  opinion 
that  their  position  might  be  filled  by  white  labor  from  New  England 
and  elsewhere  ? — A.  I  do  think  so.  To  state  my  experience,  1  am  in  a 
business  that  would  lead  every  one  to  notice  those  things  perhaps,  and 
I,  some  how  or  other,  have  had  great  feeling  for  the  young  people  of 
this  city.  They  have  a  bad  name,  but  I  think  we  have  some  very  prom- 
ising children  in  San  Francisco,  if  we  would  give  them  a  chance.  I 
have  had  a  great  many  people  coming  here.  I  have  had  letters  from 
Santa  Cruz,  from  a  doctor  there,  who  failed  in  business,  to  see  if  I  could 
not  get  a  job  of  work  for  his  son.  I  had  to  tell  him,  as  1  had  to  tell  all 
Eastern  men,  that  there  is  no  show  in  this  country  for  our  people  to  earn 
a  living  by  labor. 

Q.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  presence  of  Chiuese  labor  is  de- 
grading to  our  laborers,  and  takes  the  place  of  our  laborers ! — A.  I  think 
it  does,  and  that  it  will  in  time  entirely  exclude  our  people  from  labor  and 
destroy  our  system  of  civilization  and  government,  for  the  reason  that 
their  system  is  entirely  and  diametrically  opposite  to  ours.  Theirs  is 
to  give  labor  to  the  masses,  and  he  that  makes  labor  for  three  persons 
when  one  could  do  it  is  a  public  benefactor.  Our  system  is  Labor-sav- 
ing, through  labor-saving  machinery.  Our  system  is  kept  up,  as  I  look 
at  it,  by  giving  the  masses  labor,  and  any  nation  that  cannot  furnish 
labor  for  its  people  goes  into  barbarism.  That  is  the  reason  that  our 
boys  are  becoming  barbarians.  It  is  lack  of  employment.  Beyond  thai . 
farther,  there  is  a  brick-yard  that  employs  Chiuese  in  toto  nearly.  No 
longer  ago  than  day  before  yesterday  there  were  three  men  there  who 
said  they  had  not  been  able  to  find  work  for  ten  weeks.  They  had  for- 
merly been  on  railroads.  One  was  a  very  fine,  stout  German  man,  who 
said  he  had  tried  for  six  weeks  to  get  a  day's  work.  He  did  get  a  day's 
work  or  two  to  handle  hay  for  the  city  railroads  that  we  sold  them :  and 
he  said  it  even  had  got  so  now  that  the  railroads  were  inquiring  for 
and  employing  men  who  did  not  have  families;  that  their  circumstances 
were  getting  so  that  people  with  families  really,  under  the  pressure  of 
the  reduced  price  of  labor,  they  could  not  afford  to  employ,  and  they  were 
looking  for  people  without  families.  If  you  have  the  time,  and  wish  to 
hear  some  few  experiences,  I  will  state  an  experience  I  had  with  Eastern 
men  not  more  than  four  months  ago.  I  have  men  nearly  every  day.  I 
could  report  an  experience  night  before  last,  and  some  in  this  room  once 
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knew  the  party.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  have  something 
of  the  same  kind  occur.  A  very  fine-looking  young  man  from  Massa- 
chusetts, I  should  suppose  about  twenty -five  years  of  age,  came  into  my 
place  about  12  o'clock,  and  quite  abruptly  asked,  and  that  is  very 
often  done,  "  Can  you  give  me  any  work  V7  I  said  I  could  not;  we  em- 
ploy a  certain  number  of  men  ;  we  had  our  teamsters  and  our  stable- 
men, men  to  do  the  work.  "Well,"  says  he,  "  I  must  have  work  ;  I  will 
clean  your  barn  or  your  stable,  or  anything,  or  roll  hay,  if  I  can  get 
work  to  earn  my  bread."  Said  he,  "  I  was  induced,  like  thousands  of 
others,  to  come  to  this  coast  to  find  labor.  I  have  been  here  months 
and  months  in  the  country,  and  have  been  unsuccessful.  I  have  been 
here  and  at  Stewart  street."  He  said,  "There  are  some  sixteen  or 
twenty  of  us  who  have  been  at  Stewart  street  trying  to  get  labor  from  the 
lumbermen  piling  lumber ;"  and,  he  said,  "  we  got  enough  barely  to  keep 
us  along,  but  we  had  to  sleep  in  the  lumber-piles  when  it  was  warm,  and 
at  night  walk  the  streets,  and  have  no  means  feo  get  back  East  again."  I 
told  him  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  employment  in  anything  unless 
it  was  in  some  place  where  some  persons  dropped  out  in  some  business; 
but  as  for  labor  it  was  almost  utterly  impossible,  as  far  as  I  know,  and 
I  told  him  there  was  quite  a  movement  making,  that  a  great  many  peo- 
ple are  interested  in  this  question  at  this  time.  He  was  a  man  of  very 
good  address.  He  made  the  remark  to  me,  "I  have  been  well  raised, 
and  have  a  good  education,  and  I  will  not  steal,  and  do  not  wish  to  beg," 
and  he  said,  "  I  want  to  earn  something."  I  told  him  there  was  a  move- 
ment made  here,  and  he  appeared  like  a  sober  man,  and  a  disheartened 
young  man  from  the  East;  that  if  a  party  of  men  like  him  would  go  to 
the  mayor  and  explain  their  position,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
bring  up  this  all-important  subject  here,  and  perhaps  we  all  might  be 
benefited  by  it;  but  if  not,  I  told  him,  as  I  have  told  a  great  mauy  men, 
it  is  no  use  to  try.  In  ten  years,  to  count  back,  I  do  not  know  how 
many,  but  a  great  many,  have  gone  to  those  factories  to  try  to  get 
work.  I  have  spoken  to  a  great  many  of  those  men  who  employ  Chinese, 
and  said,  "  Why  not  give  the  white  people  employment  V  They  say, 
"  We  cannot  work  the  two  together."  That  I  consider  is  one  of  the  great 
difficulties.  To  show  the  sincerity  of  this  man,  he  said  that  he  had 
been  around  down  in  the  country.  He  had  found  none  that  took  any 
interest  in  him,  and  he  was  called  a  tramp.  He  said,  "  There  are  young 
men  coming  from  the  East,  as  good  young  men  as  there  are  in  the  East, 
and  well  educated;  they  get  out  here,  and  when  they  get  here  they  are 
called  tramps  and  hoodlums,  and  have  no  standing;"  and  he  said,  "  You 
are  the  first  man  that  ever  gave  me  courage ,"  and  I  put  four  bits  in  his 
hand,  and  he  wet  the  sidewalk  with  tears  ;  a  fine-looking  young  man  of 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  Such  experiences  I  have  had.  Last  night  a 
lady  of  my  acquaintance  from  Vermont,  a  woman  who  has  written  for 
the  papers  from  here,  who  has  a  son  24  years  of  age,  knowing  I  had 
taken  some  interest  in  finding  labor  for  people,  came  to  my  house  and 
staid  until  ten  o'clock  at  night,  to  know  if  I  could  do  anything  for  her 
son,  who  had  been  in  Sacramento,  and  had  walked  the  streets  four 
nights,  and  could  find  no  place  to  sleep  ;  and  she  shed  tears  for  an 
hour.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  effect  of  Chinese  is  this  :  it  decreases  the 
demand  for  all  products;  it  decreases  the  consumption  and  increases 
production.  There  are  many  things  that  bear  upon  this  question  not 
generally  taken  up.  Those  Chinese  in  those  shoe -factories  wear  no 
American  shoes,  or  American  clothing.  In  the  factory  from  three  to- 
five  hundred  persons  pass  in  for  years  without  having  an  inch  of  Amer- 
ican labor  or  American  goods  upon  their  backs.    They  do   wear  Amer- 
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ican  hats.  There  are  fifteen  hundred  near  me  who  are  producing 
boots  and  shoes  tor  our  people.  They  live  in  six  houses.  The  houses 
cost  about  $1,500  apiece  ;  those  houses  can  I*.'  repaired  and  kepi  up  !<»i 
all  time.    They  eook  their  victuals  at  six  fires  for  that  amount  of  people, 

which  shows  the  effect  of  the  decrease  in  business  and  its  results.  In  the 
first  place,  I  have  seen  one  place  where  we  received  all  the  benefits  from 
the  lumber  ;  but  iu  the  lumber-mills  of  this  coast  t  In-  estimate  that  I  sau 
in  the  papers  is  that  there  are  seven  Chinamen  working  in  all  the  mills 
on  this  coast  for  seventeen  white  persons.  There  is  a  certain  amount  ol 
their  labor  in  those  houses.  They  cook  their  victuals  at  six  fires,  and 
they  have  bought,  as  I  understand,  a  large  wood  ranch  back  of  San  Jose" 
where  they  are  bringing  in  their  own  wood,  and  cars  of  wood  come  in 
nearly  every  day  to  do  their  cooking  with.  That  certainly  has  a  great 
depressing  effect  on  industry  and  shortening  the  industry  for  our  peo 
pie.  Those  are  all  able-bodied  laborers.  They  consume  nothing  of  oui 
production  further  than  Sam  Lee,  who  I  am  acquainted  with.  :.  \m j 
fine  Chinamau  and  I  suppose  wealthy,  an  affable  Chinaman,  boards 
those  men  and  feeds  them  ou  Chinese  rice  and  vegetables  raised  in  Chi- 
na; so  that,  as  far  as  our  people  having  any  benefit  from  the  produc- 
tions they  use,  it  amounts  to  nothing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  them  to  live  a  day  ? — A.  I  suppose 
about  10  cents.  Then  there  will  be  300  in  one  small  building.  The 
effect  ou  our  circulating  medium  is-  striking.  J  have  done  business  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  I  was  never  in  a  place  w  hen 
the  retail  dealers  and  people  in  the  shopping  trade  complained  so  much 
of  the  scarcity  of  money  as  we  do  iu  Sau  Francisco.  In  no  other  place 
that  I  ever  saw  was  credit  so  extensive,  and  so  hard  to  get  money  ;  ami 
many  of  us  think  the  time  is  coming  when  we  will  have  to  exchange 
commodities  instead  of  using  money  as  a  circulating  medium.  To  illus- 
trate :  Your  circulating  medium  is  absorbed.  Fifteen  hundred  of  those 
people  receive  $12,500  of  money  every  Saturday  night.  That  mone\ 
comes  from  the  circulating  medium  of  our  country,  and  it  matters  not 
how  much  money  is  iu  the  banks  on  California  street,  all  the  money  that 
we  do  business  with  is  that  which  is  called  out  for  labor  and  necessities 
to  run  the  business  of  the  city.  That  money  is  absorbed — probably 
$11,000  or  $11,500  of  our  circulating  medium— that  never  comes  into 
our  circulation,  because  it  is  China  trading  with  China  in  this  country. 
The  money  once  iu  their  hands,  it  is  retained  by  them.  The  Chinese.  1 
think,  say  it  is  for  buying  goods.  They  have  produced  the  result  of  the 
labor  of  1,500  able-bodied  persons.  According  to  the  polling  popnla- 
tion— 500  population  to  100  voters — they  have  absorbed  the  consump- 
tion of  7,500  people  in  those  two  industries.  If  it  was  our  civilization 
and  our  people,  it  would  require  2,000  people  more  to  furnish  the  neces- 
saries for  those  7,500  people ;  so  that  it  is  increasing  production  and 
decreasing  consumption.  I  have  viewed  it  in  that  light  all  through, 
and  also  to  see  bow  this  money  affects  the  circulation  where  this  111,000 
are  paid  every  Saturday  night  to  this  small  body  of  men  of  1,500.  They 
say  that  thev  absorb  $30,000,000;  some  papers  say  it  is  $27,000,000  a 
year  ;  that  that  absorption  is  not  $30,000,000.  But,  were  these  $ 11,000 
paid  on  every  Saturday  night  to  our  civilization,  it  would  pay  lour  or 
five  hundred  bills  by  the  next  Saturday  night,  instead  of  the  hoarding- 
op,  every  Saturday  night,  of  so  many  thousands  of  our  circulating  me- 
dium* 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Sih  er  is  scarce  in  this  market  f — A.  It  is  scarce  to  pay  bills  among 
the  retail  trade,  butchers,  grocers,  and  all  such  men. 
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Q.  What  makes  it  at  a  discount  now? — A.  Because  it  is  not  a  legal 
tender. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  legal  tender? — A.  No,  sir  ;  every  day  we  pay  discount 
on  silver.     We  handle  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  of  silver  a  month. 

Q.  You  say  a  large  number  of  these  white  people  are  going  back  to 
the  East  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  great  many. 

Q.  Would  you  believe  it  if  the  official  statement  was  shown  you  that, 
in  1875,  44,937  people  came  to  this  country  by  rail  more  than  went 
East  ? — A.  There  is  a  class  of  people  I  am  speaking  particularly  of, 
mechanics,  and  people  who  come  here  to  earn  their  bread  by  labor  in  • 
those  factories.  Bring  it  down  to  the  absorption  of  their  work.  I  have 
no  prejudice,  but  I  wish  to  show  how  the  Chinese  absorb  the  labor  of 
the  people,  and  how  quick  they  come  in  to  take  it  up.  There  was,  a  few 
years  ago,  not  a  great  while  ago,  I  suppose,  a  large  party  of  them  who 
were  taken  into  a  furpiture-manufacturing establishment  here  to  glue  fur- 
niture and  put  it  up,  and  they  learned  them  the  cane  seating  of  chairs. 
A  great  many  people  in  this  city  and  all  cities  are  not  able  to  do  heavy 
manual  labor,  and  the  women  do  this  cane-seating  and  reseating  of  chairs. 
I  think  that  started  them  at  that  business.  The  first  I  observed  was 
that  they  were  into  it,  and  very  heavy,  about  sis  months  ago.  I  have 
seen  as  high  as  forty-five  of  those  chairs  go  by  my  place  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  Chiuamenat  once.  They  had  gathered  them  to  repair  them.  I 
knew  several  women  who  had  earned  a  living  by  caue-seating  chairs  for 
a  long  time,  and  received  a  dollar  apiece  for  a  cane-seat.  I  had  a  woman 
do  some  work  for  me  myself.  The  Chinese  commenced  at  six  bits,  and 
got  the  chairs  and  carried  them  off.  Then  they  have  come  down  to  less. 
I  have  had  them  to  cane-seat  two  in  my  place  for  four  bits,  although  I 
have  through  principle  not  employed  them.  I  can  say  that  this  lady 
and  all  others,  as  I  have  understood,  on  Dupont  street  and  Fourth  street, 
and  those  second-hand  places,  have  lost  their  business.  That  industry 
is  very  small  in  itself,  but  it  shows  that  they  absorb  all  branches  they 
undertake. 

By  Senator  Sarg-ent  : 

Q.  You  observed  that  that  industry  has  been  absorbed  ? — A.  It  has 
been  absorbed.  This  lady  has  had  to  give  it  up.  I  think  there  are  no 
persons  on  the  face  of  the  earth  under  our  civilization  that  can  compete 
with  a  civilization  of  that  kind ;  it  is  impossible — we  must  go  to  the 
wall.  I  have  looked  at  it,  and  perhaps,  for  a  man  in  business,  I  have 
given  it  more  thought  than  most  people.  Men  I  have  talked  with  have 
said  I  have  given  it  as  much  thought  probably  as  any  other  person. 
By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  Wholesale  and  retail  hay  and  grain 
business. 

Q.  What  in  your  judgment  is  the  effect  of  labor-saving  machinery 
upon  the  city? — A.  I  think  it  is  beneficial,  but  it  is  run  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  depreciates  labor,  so  that  we  will  have  to  make  laws  to  make 
eight  hours  a  day's  work  in  order  to  let  labor  go  around.  If  that  eight 
hours  is  given  to  the  Chinese  and  our  people  are  excluded,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  left  for  our  people  to  do.    That  is  the  ground. 

-Q.  I  ask  what  in  your  judgment  is  the  effect  of  labor-saving  machin- 
ery, machinery  which  does  the  work  heretofore  done  by  hand? — A.  I 
think  just  as  long  as  the  manufacturing  of  those  things  gives  labor  it 
is  beneficial,  and  will  be  until  the  population  becomes  like  other  thick ly- 
populated  countries.  If  all  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth  were  as 
thickly  populated  as  China,  and  under  the  Egyptian  system,  when  they 
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built  the  pyramids  probably,  for  labor,  we  would  have  to  go  back  on  the 
labor  system  and  give  our  people  labor,  unless  we  introduce  this  cheap 
servile  labor  that  excludes  our  people  from  doing  what  labor  there  is 
left. 

Q.  If  labor  is  performed  by  machinery  which  has  been  or  can  be  per- 
formed by  hand,  I  ask  if  the  effect  of  that  is  to  deprive  people  of  em- 
ployment?—A.  I  do  not  think  it  is,  because  I  think  in  building  the  fac- 
tories aud  the  machinery  to  prepare  it  and  the  great  consumption  of  ma- 
chinery, there  is  a  great  deal  of  labor  given;  but  it  can  come  down  so 
low  that  the  people  become  so  poor  that  they  cannot  purchase.  Now 
we  are  prosperous.  We  have  a  great  country.  If  by  using  sew  ing- ma- 
chines we  should  not  be  able  to  pay  $20  for  making  wives'  ami  chil- 
dren's dresses,  it  would  have  that  effect.  The  labor-saving  machines,  of 
course,  produce  an  immense  amount  of  lighterlabor  just  as  long  as  we -an 
consume  the  products,  but  I  think  to  day  one  trouble  with  the  world, 
why  business  is  stagnant,  is  that  we  can  overproduce. 

Q.  I  want  to  understand  what  is  the  difference  in  effect,  say  upon 
white  labor,  whether  a  certain  amount  of  labor  is  performed  by  a  ma- 
chine, thus  taking  the  work  from  white  labor,  or  whether  it  is  performed 
by  Chinamen?  What  is  the  difference  in  effect? — A.  The  differ- 
ence in  effect  is,  the  Chinamen  do  work  that  machines  cannot  do. 
Machiuery  never  can  do  all  the  work.  There  has  always  got  to  be  a 
certain  amount  of  work  done  by  hand. 

Q.  That  does  not  precisely  meet  the  question.  Take  a  certain  kind 
of  labor  that  heretofore  has  been  performed  by  hand.  Some  machine 
is  introduced  that  performs  it  and  takes  it,  so  that  2.3  white  laborers  are 
turued  out  of  employment.  What  is  the  difference  in  effect  of  that 
whether  that  labor  is  performed  by  a  machine  or  performed  by  Chi- 
namen?— A.  I  do  not  know.  There  is  this  about  it:  the  expense  of 
running  that  machinery  for  wood  or  coal  may  be  as  great  as  the  feeding 
of  the  Chinamen,  but  I  think  that  manual  labor  has  to  go  with  ma- 
chinery. 

Q.  Still,  unless  it  does  save  labor,  it  is  not  a  labor  saving  machine. 
If  it  makes  labor  necessary  it  is  not  a  labor-saving  machine? — A.  La- 
bor-saving machines  create  labor,  but  the  question  is  whether  they 
can  create  enough  to  allow  the  people  of  this  country  all  to  get  the  la- 
bor that  is  required  for  subsisteuce. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Take  another  view.  Does  labor-saving  machinery  degrade  labor, 
in  your  opiniou  ? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  anybody  to  refuse  to  work  beside  or  upon  a 
labor-saving  machine  ? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Does  labor-saving  machinery  send  the  earnings  of  the  product  out 
of  the  country  ? — A.  It  is  here. 

Q.  Labor-saving  machinery  increases  production  and  reduces  the 
price  and  cost  of  it  to  the  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Leaving  the  rest  of  the  labor  to  be  performed  by  people  who  con- 
sume?—A.  Yes,  sir;  but  labor-saving  might  be  carried  to  too  great  an 
exteut.  Some  of  our  vegetables,  it  is  said,  do  not  pay  the  expense  of 
raising.  If  we  can  get  a  barrel  of  flour  for  a  dollar  and  cannot  earn  the 
dollar,  it  is  not  so  well  as  if  we  could  earn  ten  dollars  and  could  get  the 
flour  for  five  dollars. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  vou  know  that  iu  some  countries  of  Europe  labor  saving  ma- 
chinery is  excluded  precisely  upon  the  objections  you  urge  to  the  Chinese 
63  o  I 
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labor  ? — A.  I  do  not  say  that  I  object  to  labor-saving  machinery,  further 
than  if  this  labor-saving  machinery  is  run  by  Chinese  it  takes  away  any 
opportunity  for  our  people  to  earn  a  living.  Take  those  shoe  men.  A 
good  portion  of  that  work  is  done  by  machinery,  and  if  they  employ  Chi- 
nese to  run  that  machinery,  I  say  it  takes  away  any  opportunity  for  our 
people  to  make  a  living. 

Q.  Suppose  that  six  men  can  run  a  labor-saving  machine  and  do  the 
work  that  formerly  required  a  hundred  men,  that  machine  has  in  effect 
turned  ninety-four  men  out  of  employment1? — A.  It  has  in  that  respect. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  effect  upon  these  ninety-four  men  whether  | 
their  labor  is  performed  by  the  machine  or  performed  by  Chinameu  % 
They  have  equally  lost  their  employment. — A.  It  might  require  ninety- 
four  men  to  make  this  machinery,  and  build  the  buildings,  and  furnish 
all  that  was  necessarily  created  by  it.  But  still  that  labor  would  not  be 
done  by  Chinamen  ;  ^that  would  be  done  by  our  people,  and  the  profits,  or 
the  wages,  would  be  left  here ;  it  would  be  left  in  circulation.  The  Chi- 
nese in  absorbing  the  wages  of  labor  do  not  circulate  it  with  us.  Look 
at  the  effect  upon  the  vegetable-men,  the  Italian  class.  I  think  they  are 
a  good  class.  Most  of  them  who  used  to  trade  with  me  had  to  go  to  the 
wall  on  account  of  the  opposition  in  the  vegetable  business. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  If  we  have  labor-saving  machines  you  object  to  another  machine 
in  the  shape  of  a  Chinaman,  so  that  our  population  has  no  chance  at  all 
if  excluded  entirely  both  by  the  machine  and  the  Chinaman  ? — A.  That 
is  what  I  wish  to  get  at.  I  do  not  wish  to  have  it  understood  that  I  am 
opposed  to  labor-saving  machines  at  all,  but  I  claim  that  our  people  must 
have  labor  out  of  these  industries. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  simply  inquired  what  was  the  difference  in  effect.  1  am  not  mak- 
ing any  argument  at  all. — A.  One  effect,  I  think  the  worst  of  all,  is  that 
the  Chinese  are  so  industrious,  so  quiet,  and  so  easily  trained,  that  our 
people  cannot  train  our  own  children  ;  because  if  we  take  an  apprentice, 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  they  are  so  much  more  troublesome  that  it  cre- 
ates a  feeling  against  our  people  and  we  discriminate  against  our  own  peo- 
ple. I  have  oiten  heard  it  said,  1  have  heard  it  a  thousand  times,  that  our 
children  are  not  so  good  as  Chinamen,  because  they  require  more  attention 
to  make  them  learn.  Here  I  can  take  a  Chinese  boy  and  teach  him  the 
whole  day.  He  has  no  associates  to  call  him  into  the  street.;  he  does 
not  go  to  school.  Our  children  cannot  be  so  attentive  as  that  boy,  and 
of  course  we  form  an  attachment  to  him  on  account  of  his  obedience,  and 
we  discriminate  against  our  people  and  call  them  hoodlums,  and  have 
no  respect  for  them. 

Q.  That  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  learn  so  readily  % — A. 
That  is  the  danger,  I  think.  We  go  against  our  people  on  account 
of  the  Chinese  being  so  convenient ;  because  if  we  could  find  houses  and 
oxen  already  broken,,  we  never  would  break  one  of  them  in  the  world. 
This  class  is  coming  in  to.work  against  our  people,  and  I  think  our  boys, 
like  horses,  want  a  little  more  breaking.  If  the  Chinamen  were  not  so 
industrious  and  did  not  learn  so  readily  we  would  not  want  them. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  You  would  give  a  chance  to  our  boys'? — A.  Yes.    As  this  is  a  kind  of 

a  free  discussion,  I  would  make  the  remark  I  heard  from  a  man  who  ran 

a  factory  in  this  country.     In  speaking  of  running  the  factory  he  said 

they  could  not  run  it  with  our  people,  because  they  are  not  reliable,  they 
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are  troublesome.    He  said  pal  forty  Chinamen  In  i  mill  and  they  will 
work  steadily  a od  never  stop,  bat  continue  until  tbe  day's  work  ladoaa, 
but  our  people  would  throw  bobbins  at  one  another  ;m<l  thrash  om 
another  with  skeins  of  yarn.    That  is  uhy  I  tay  those  Uhinese  an 
obedient  ;m<!  bo  industrions  that  the  effecl  is,  among  those  who  employ 

Chinese,  to  discriminate  against  our  people,  beoaoi a  people  an  not 

s<>  pleasant  or  agreeable,  nor  bo  good  and  quiet  ksboresa. 

By   Senator  COOPBB  : 

<v>.  Von  do  not  think  we  can  make  a  good  laborer  out  of  the  free  Amer- 
ican citizen  I — A.  1  say  people  talk  that  way.  I  am  m  Gsvoi  <>i  m\  own 
people. 

Q.  They  <lo  them  injustice? — A.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  able  to  man* 

IgQ  our  people. 

Alexander  Badlam  recalled. 
!'.>  Senator  Sargent: 

(Question.  Vou  testitied  that  you  are  assessor  of  this  city  and  counts  ? — 
Answer.   Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Rev.  Dr.  Lpomis  stated  that  it  is  the  custom  "t  yoonelf  and  you 
deputies  to  meet  Chinamen  at  the  Chinese  steamers  on  their  landing 
into  this  country  and  collect  a  poll-tax  of  them.  Is  that  correct  Of 
otherwise  I — A.  It  is  incorrect 

<,».  lie  stated  that  that  was  a  common  custom.  Is  it  true! — A.  No. 
sir;  I  never  collect  from  them  when  theyartive  here.  The]  are  not 
residents  until  they  have  been  here  six  months. 

Q.  And  you  act  upon  that,  and  do  not  oolleet  of  them  upon  their 
arrival  .'—A.  We  do  not  collect  of  them  open  their  arrival. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Does  the  assessor  collect  the  poll-tax  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  do  you  assess  for  poll-tax  .' — A.  From  the  1st  of  March  to 
the  1st  of  July  it  is  $2;  from  the  1st  of  July  to  the  1st  of  Jannar\  it  is 
$3,  and  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  1st  of  Match  there  is  none  col- 
lected. 

(J.  When  is  it  assessed  * — A.  The  1st  of  March. 

(,>.   1  >o  you  take  any  note  of  the  <  'hitiese  arriving  here  upon  the 
era  for  any  purpose  whatever  i— A.  None  whatever.     We  pay  BO  atten- 
tion to  them  at  all.    We  pay  no  attention  to  any  one  arriving  bare. 

By  Mr.  Fixley  : 

Q.  Mr.  Loomis  stated  in  reference  to  some  statistical  information  re- 
garding  the  assessed  value  of  property  upon  which  <  Shinamen  paid,  thai 
he  did  Hot  know  whether  they  paid  the  value  in  tax  of  $500,000  or  upon 
a  tax  valuation  of  $500,000  of  personal  property.  Whieh  Kb  it  !— A. 
The  assessed  valuation  is  about  $500,000,  a  little  over. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  tax  that  would  he  on  that  !— A.  It  WOOjd  be 
according  to  whatever  is  levied. 

Q.  Say  this  year's  percentage f — A,  Two  dollars  twelve  and  a  half 
cents. 

Q.  Then  they  would  pay  about  $11,000  into  the  treasury  t— A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  So  that  they  do  not  pay  $500,000  I— A.  So,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  In  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  Chinese  as  to  paying  taxes,  do  they 
pay  promptly? — A.  I  am  not  tax-collector,  and  do  not  know  how  it  is. 
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Q.  You  say  yon  collect  a  poll-tax  ? — A.  We  find  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty in  collecting  the  poll-tax  from  them.  They  use  every  possible 
means  to  evade  the  payment  of  the  tax,  and  trade  receipts  with  each 
other.  As  I  testified  the  other  day,  we  are  compelled  to  put  distinctive 
marks  describing  the  Chinamen  carefully  on  the  poll-tax  receipt  and 
changing  it  every  year  in  order  to  distinguish  the  Chinaman  who  has 
it.  There  might  be  so  many  Ah  Sins  or  Ah  Yungs  that  we  put  some 
distinctive  mark  on  their  receipts  which  describes  the  man  perfectly,  his 
age,  height,  whether  scars  on  head,  one  eye  or  lame,  or  anything  of  that 
character  to  designate  him. 

Q.  Is  the  poll-tax  devoted  by  law  to  any  particular  purpose  in  this 
State? — A.  To  school  purposes  only. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  whole  number  of  Chinese  polls  in  this  city  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  do  not.  I  testified  the  other  day  that  there  were  not  far  from 
30,000  Chinese  inhabitants  here. 

Q.  Could  you  find  out  by  referring  to  the  books  in  your  office  the 
number  of  Chinese  who  have  paid  a  poll-tax,  say  last  year,  or  the  year 
before  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  j  I  can  find  out  by  reference.  It  would  take  some 
time  to  segregate  them  from  the  others,  but  I  could  do  it  by  placing  a 
person  in  charge  of  that  and  working  it  out  steadily. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  How  many  Chinese  do  you  say  pay  poll-tax  in  a  year? — A.  I  did 
not  state  the  number. 

Q.  Can  you  ascertain  how  many? — A.  lean  by  examining  the  books. 

Q.  Can  you  say  how  many  white  persons  pay  the  poll-tax  ? — A.  I  can 
by  examining  the  books. 

Q.  Can  you  say  now  whether  the  Chinese  or  white  persons  pay  the 
most  ? — A.  I  cannot.  I  can  give  you  theexact  figures,  if  you  desire  them, 
for  two  years,  before  the  commission  adjourns. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that,  since  you  became  collector,  the  poll-tax  paid 
by  the  white  people  has  doubled  ? — A.  No,  sir  j  but  it  is  a  fact  that  my 
poll-tax  collections  are  largely  in  excess  of  my  predecessors. 

Q.  Very  largely  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  1  do  not  know  what  class  it  has 
affected,  whether  Chinese  or  white,  without  going  to  the  books. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  whites. — A.  I  think  it  is  on  both  classes. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  How  does  the  fidelity  of  the  Chinese  in  paying  the  poll-tax  com- 
pare with  that  of  the  whites? — A.  The  whites  never  change  receipts 
and  the  Chinamen  do.  It  is  impossible  for  John  Adams  or  John  Smith 
to  give  his  receipt  to  John  Brown,  but  the  Chinaman  is  Ah-Sin  or  Ah- 
Jim,  and  it  will  suit  any  of  them,  unless  he  has  some  distinctive  mark ; 
and  the  Chinamen  who  are  going  off  that  we  collect  from  will  send  their 
receipts  back  the  next  Chinese  post  he  arrives  at.  They  will  send  their 
receipts  to  the  companies  they  belong  to,  and  they  are  distributed  to 
the  next  Chinese  going  away  ;  and  so  thev  use  them  a  number  of  times 
unless  they  have  some  mark  to  catch  them  ;  and  when  we  do  catch 
them  they  acknowledge  their  guilt  by  their  countenances,  and  immedi- 
ately pay  their  tax. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 
Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  you  collect  as  large  poll-tax  from  the  Chi- 
nese as  from  the  whites  ? — A.  Would  you  not  rather  have  the  figures  I 
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By  Mr.  Bee: 

Q.  Do  you  have  the  trouble  with  the  merchants  that  yen  speak  of 
haviDg  with  this  floating  population  of  Chinese  who  are  coming  in  and 
leaving  the  country  all  the  time!— A.  We  collect  readi.'y  from  the 
merchants  and  all  others  engaged  in  bnsin< 

Q.  It  is  the  floating  popnlation  1 — A.  Yes ;  yon  mean  the  Chinese 
perohantaf  We  collect  more  readily  from  them  than  wt  do  1 1 « nn  those 
going,  of  course. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 
Q.  Do  the  Chinamen  ever  pay  the  poll-tax  voluntarily! — A.   I  know 
of  instances  where  they  have  been  badgered  at  their  places  for  theii 

poll-taxes,  and  they  have  come  down  to  our  office  and  paid  it  in  prefer* 
ence  to  paying  deputies  on  the  street  :  bat  1  do  not  know  of  any  in- 
stance of  a  Chinaman  coming  voluntarily  in  ami  paying  il. 

Q.  Do  they  pay  this  poll-tax  more  readily  than  other  people! — A. 
No,  sir.     I  think  the  white  people  pay  more  readily. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 
Q.  Upon  whom  is  your  poll-tax  levied  ? — A.  Upon  bB  male  persons 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  under  sixty  ;  and  active  membei  -  01 
the  militia  only  are  excluded. 

By  Mr.  Brooks: 

Q.  You  collect  from  the  Chinese  as  they  are  leaving  the  city,  at  the 
Steamboat-wharf  and  railroads? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  has  been  the  custom  and  practice  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  that  ever  been  the  practice  in  regard  to  white  people! — A.  I 
stated  that  it  was  not  the  custom  with  whites,  in  my  testimony  the 
other  day,  aud  1  gave  the  reason  for  it  the  other  day. 

By  Seuator  Sargent  : 
Q.  Kepeat  the  reason. — A.  The  reason  is  that  the  white  people  have 
a  habitation   and  a  home,  and  you  know  them.     The  white  man  has  a 
name;  you  know  him,  and  you  can  find  him  ;  but  you  can  never  tind  a 
Chinaman  ;  they  are  so  much  alike. 

By  Mr.  Bee: 

Q.  Your  predecessor  aud  some  of  his  deputies  are  now  at  San  Qnen- 
tiu,  I  believe!  Can  you  answer  about  tin  number  of  fraudulent  tax- 
receipts  they  palmed  on  the  Chinese.' — A.    1  have  no  idea. 

Q.  Was  it  SL^uOO  worth  ?— A.  They  were  iasoed  to  white  people  the 
same.  I  think  more  white  people  got  them  than  Chinamen.  I  have 
seen  large  bundles  of  those  bogus  receipts  for  white  people,  and  I  have 
s«jeu  very  few  for  Chinamen. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  The  question  has  been  asked  here,  what  was  the  politics  of  tin  ■ 
cers  who  went  to  the  State's  prison  ?— A.   I  OOOld  not  tell  you.     1  think 
they  were  a  little  mixed.     I  do  not  think  politics  entered  into  it  at  all. 

John  L.  Durkee  sworn  and  examiued. 
By  Seuator  Sargent  : 

Question.  What  position  do  you  hold  in  the  city !— Answer.  Fire- 
marshal. 

Q.  Have  you  and  your  associates  recently  or  within  the  year  made  a 
report  upon  lire  matters  in  connection  with  Chinese  '? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Ilave  you  that  report  here? — A.  I  have  a  copy  cut  from  a  paper. 
L  have  not  the  original  report  which  was  sent  to  the  board. 

Q.  You  have  examined  it  and  see  that  it  is  the  same  report  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Head  that  report — it  is  short — and  state  when  it  was  published. — 
A.  This  is  cut  from  the  Call  of  April  23,  1876,  and  it  is  as  follows  : 

San  Francisco,  April  20,  1876. 
To  the  honorable  Board  of  Supervisors : 

Gentlemen:  In  accordance  with  resolution  No.  8614, passed  by  your  honorable  board 
April  10,  1876,  the  undersigned  fire-wardens  have  made  an  examination  of  that  portion  oil 
the  city  occupied  chiefly  by  Chinese.  We  visited  the  old  Mansion  House,  old  California 
Hotel,  old  Saint  Francis  Hotel,  Portsmouth  House,  Callaghan's,  Kane's,  and  other  buildings, 
and  find  them  all  alike  as  to  carelessness  in  the  use  of  fire.  In  each  of  the  buildings  vis- 
ited we  found  on  each  floor  a  rude  open  range,  built  on  pieces  of  boards  a  few  inches  from 
the  floors,  where  the  cooking  is  done.  Also,  scattered  throughout  the  building  and  placed  on 
the  bare  floors,  and  sometimes  on  the  window-sills,  a  number  of  old  five-gallon  oil-cans, 
with  pieces  of  old  iron  hoops  laid  across  the  top,  in  which  fires  are  made  and  cooking  is 
done.  In  many  places  the  floors  had  been  burned  from  this  cause.  In  one  building  we 
counted  eleven  of  these  cans  on  the  floor  in  tfie  space  of  thirteen  feet.  We  also  found  upon 
the  roof's  of  many  buildings  frame  structures  used  for  kitchens  and  poultry  coops  ;  also 
fences  and  bulkheads  built  across  the  openings  in  the  chimney.  Another  very  dangerous 
practice  is  the  building  of  large  platforms  over  the  roofs  of  houses,  some  being  used  as  wood- 
yards,  and  others  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  out  clothes.  The  Chinese  are  in  the  habit  of 
building  awnings  and  balconies  with  a  roof  in  the  front  and  rear  of  their  buildings,  and  in 
a  short  time  they  are  inclosed  and  turned  into  kitchens  or  sleeping  apartments.  On  one 
narrow  alley  (Saint  Louis)  we  found  from  the  upper  stories  of  buildings  on  each  side  those 
'"nclosed  balconies  which  came  within  two  feet  of  meeting.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  de- 
tect the  violators  of  these  ordinances,  for  these  people  will  not  inform  on  each  other,  and  the 
work  is  generally  done  at  night  and  on  Sundays.  In  Chinese  wash-houses  it  is  the  univer- 
sal habit  to  build  a  brick  furnace  on  the  floors,  leaving  the  fronts  open  ;  they  put  in  long 
sticks  of  wood,  burning  them  off  by  degrees,  one  end  being  in  the  fire  and  the  other  lying 
on  the  floor. 

We  would  respectfully  recommend  that  some  ordinance  be  passed  prohibiting  the  erec- 
tion of  those  platforms  on  the  roofs  of  buildings  all  over  the  city,  and  also  an  ordinance  com- 
pelling the  owner  or  persons  having  control  of  any  building  in  which  fire  is  used  to  provide 
some  safe  way  of  building  fires,  both  for  heating  and  cooking,  either  by  placing  iu  sueh 
buildings  fire-places,  stoves,  or  secure  ranges,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  all  the  in- 
mates. 

Respectfully, 

JOHN  L.  DURKEE. 
GEORGE  W.   CORBELL, 
JAMES  RILEY, 

Fire-  Wardens, 

Q.  Is  that  report  the  result  of  personal  examination  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  yourself  ? — A.  By  myself  and  two  others. 

Q.  You  know  the  facts  therein  stated  to  be  true  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  the  habits  of  the  Chinese  generally,  so  far  as  fire  is 
concerned  % — A.  They  are  very  careless  indeed. 

Q.  What  is  the  liability  of  the  city  to  conflagration  from  that  cause  ? — 
A.  I  think  it  is  greater  than  any  other  one  cause  we  have,  particularly 
out  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city  among  those  wash-houses.  They  are 
scattered  in  little  buildings  there  and  they  are  very  careless  about  fire. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  fires  are  not  frequent  in 
Chinatown,  or  are  they  frequent1? — A.  They  are  very  frequent. 

Q.  Are  those  traceable  to  the  act  of  white  iten  who  set  places  on  fire 
in  the  cases  you  have  examined,  or  from  what  cause  % — A.  I  have  known 
of  but  one  cause,  and  that  happened  some  three  or  four  months  ago, 
when  some  little  boys  ten  or  twelve  years  old  set  fire  to  a  Chinese  wash- 
house  up  in  Leaveu worth  street  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Do  you  investigate  the  cause  of  fires  f — A.  Yes,  sir  5  that  is  one  oi 
my  duties. 

Q.  In  the  cases  which  you  have  investigated,  with  that  exception,  dc 
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you  i i ii*l   that    they   bave  resnlb  .1    from   the*  can  I 

Itherwisef— a.  Sometimes  Intentionally, or  at  anj  rale  through  care- 

le88D( 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  oaset  of  Incendiary  area  bv  the  Chinese  1— A. 
Beveral. 

Q,  \n  it  in  ti  the  last  year .'— a.  Within  the  last  two  or  thi 

Q.  What  waa  the  apparent  motive  foe  Betting  the  bnikUngaou  Ore  '  — 
A.  To  recover  the  insurance. 

Q.  How  do  yon  account  forit  that  these  Breeare  not  stored 
tive  when  they  break  out  .'—  \.  in  the  Chinese  quarter  where  the  <  hi« 
aeae  are  mostly  located  it  is  verj  oonvenient  to  the  engine  bona         I 
the]  can  easilj  get  aid  in  putting  oat  the  I 

Q.  Arc  the  engines  frequently  called  ont  for  Ores  in  the  chin.-.-  quar- 
ter!— A.  Xe8,  air.  As  a  general  thing  the  Bremen  are  almost  afraid  to 
go  into  Chinese  buildings  on  account  of  the  way  the]  are  oonatructed 
inside.  Take  a  room,  for  instance,  like  this,  and  divide  it  off  into  two 
rooms  and  have  a  little  passage  through,  and  little  crooked  hall-waya, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  the  way  ont  when  you  get  into  tin- 
smoke. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  v. m  speak-  about  the  frequency  of  tires  in  Chinatown.  What  is 
the  effect:  are  they  destructive?— A.  Mot  as  a  general  thing.  The  most 
of  the  buildings  in  the  <  ihinese  quarter  are  all  brick,  and  the  tire  will  ho 
confined  to  one  bnilding. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  serious  tires  in  Chinatown  ?  Were  the  hoOSSS 
burned  down  .' — A.  Some  frame  buildings,  where  the  tire  originated  in 

frame  buildings. 

<v>.  Have  they  been  frequent  ?— A.  I  think  as  to  the  proportion  of  the 
fires  in  the  quarter  bounded  by  Pacific  and  Sacramento  and  S 
and  Kearny  streets,  taking  that  quarter,  there  have  been  more  BreS 
there  than  in  any  other  one  quarter  in  the  city. 

<.,>.  Bave  they  been  more  destructive  1 — A.  No.  air:  we  had  one  tiro 
in  August  more  destructive  than  anj  fire  we  have  bad  here,  out  on 
Browning  street 

Q.  Is  that  property  in  Chinatown  usually  insured t —  A.  Mostly;  all 
the  merchants  insure. 

Q.   What  rates  of  insurance  do  they  pay  compared  with  other  | 

the  city  I — A.  That  I  do  not  know  ;  l  do  not  know  i  hat  the  rates  of  in* 
anranceare.  1  know  wherever  there  iaa  Chinese  establishment  in  the 
neighborhood  the  rates  of  inaurance  are  Increased  on  all  the  anrroond- 

i"tf  people. 

<v>.  Do  you  understand  that  tin- Chinese  pay  a  higher  rate  of  insurance 
iu  Chinatown  than  is  paid  in  other  parts  ol  the  city  ?—  A.  That  I  could 
not  teD  you. 

Q.  Bave  yon  had  any  information  on  that  subject? — A.  No.  »ir  :  I 
never  inquired  into  it  at  all.  I  know  that  some  of  t  he  companies  in  the 
city  have  canceled  all  their  Chinese  policies  and  refused  to  Issue  any 
more. 

By  Mr.  Bxe: 

Q.  Was  Chat  quite  recent  ?— A.  Since  January  last. 

Q.  llow  long  have  yon  been  ire- warden f— A.  Bscnethiag over  twelve 
years. 

(>.   Have  you  any  tabular  reports  as  to  tires  and  where  tl. 
A.   Yes.  sir  :  my  books  will  show. 

Q.  Can  you  bring  them  here  and  show  conclusively  to  thecomn. 


San  Francisco,  November  18,  1876. 

Morris  M.  Estee  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Question.  You  are  an  old  resident  of  California  ? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  practicing  lawyer  and  the  owner  of  a  farming  property  in  the 
county  of  Napa  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  about  describes  your  occupation,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Since  your  residence  in  California  you  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  observe  the  Chinese  immigration  among  us;  state,  if  you  please,  to 
the  commission  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  of  that  immigration 
upon  our  State,  and  such  other  views  as  you  may  desire  to  present  in 
connection  therewith. — A.  I  suppose  the  question  is  whether  it  would 
be  advisable  for  Chinese  immigration  to  come  here. 

Q.  The  question  is  generally  upon  the  propriety  of  legislative  pro- 
scription.— A.  My  views  are,  first,  that  the  Chinese  population  here,  and 
those  who  will  come  here,  are  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State 
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that  there  are  more  fires  in  the  Chinese  quarter  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  city  ? — A.  If  you  will  go  to  the  trouble  of  going  over  the 
books. 

1  By  Mr.  Brooks  : 
Q.  How  many  buildings  have  been  destroyed  in  that  quarter  since 
the  Chinese  have  occupied  it  ?—  A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  any  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  many  % — A.  I  never  estimated  the  number. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  How  many  fires  have  been  in  the  city  within  the  last  two  months'? 
— A.  I  cannot  tell  without  looking  at  my  record. 

Q.  Have  there  been  a  dozen  % — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  How  many  have  been  in  the  places  you  mention  ? — A.  I  do  not 
remember. 

Q.  Have  any  f — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  In  what  part? — A.  I  will  furnish  you  with  that  information  in  the 
morning. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Suppose  that  throughout  this  city  the  inhabitants  employed  these 
oil-cans  that  you  have  described  to  make  fires  in,  on  window-sills  and 
floors,  and  had  the  half-consumed  brands  hanging  out  of  the  door  and 
resting  on  the  floor,  what,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  effect  on 
increasing  the  fires  generally  "l — A.  I  think  it  would  increase  the  num- 
ber considerably  ;  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 

Q.  You  have  referred  to  these  practices.  Do  you  consider  them  as 
daugerous  to  the  safety  of  the  city? — A.  I  consider  them  very  dan- 
gerous indeed.  They  set  these  cans  right  on  the  floor  and  build  the 
fire  in  them. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  What  insurance  companies  do  the  principal  business  here  and 
the  insuring  in  Chinatown  % — A.  I  do  not  know.    It  is  confined  to  two 
or  three  companies. 
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and  the  nation,  for  the  following  reasons,  and  many  others :  Bint,  thai 
they  do  not  assimilate  with  our  people  ;  thai  in  any  line  of  Labor  Hut 
they  follow  they  necessarily  drive  out  intelligent  white  labor,  uml  they 
do  that  for  the  reason  that  the  Chinese  as  a  class  are  industi  ions  anil 
economical.  While  their  habits  of  life  are  not  exactly  barbarous,  that  is 
the  nearest  that  we  can  come  to  it.  They  live  on  \\  hat  no  white  loan  nan 
live  upon.  On  my  own  ranch,  where  1  have  employed  Chinamen  in 
times  past,  they  live  weeks  and  mouths  on  nothing  bat  rice  and  tea. 
They  have  no  families,  no  children  to  educate  or  to  clothe,  and  their 
style  of  living  is  so  different  from  that  of  white  people  thai  they  come 
in  direct  competition  with  the  white  laboring  element  of  the  country. 
This  is  so  much  the  case  that  in  this  city  now,  I  suppose,  there  are  not 
half  a  dozen  persons  who  do  washing,  except  Chinese,  because  they  can 
underbid  any  white  person  in  that  line. 

Q.  How  as  to  cigars? — A.  The  same  is  true  as  to  making  cigars,  and 
all  those  pursuits.  In  other  words,  Chinese  muscle  is  the  cheapest 
muscle  in  the  world  to  day,  and  they  have  got  more  of  it.  It  is  not  an 
intelligent  labor.  By  that  1  do  not  mean  thai  the\  are  fools  by  any 
means,  but  I  mean  that  it  is  not  labor  that  we  would  characterize  as 
free  labor.  In  other  words,  I  look  upon  the  Chinese  element  In-ie.  §q 
far  as  its  effect  upon  the  community  is  concerned,  just  as  I  would  look 
upon  the  admission  of  a  large  slave  element  here.  They  bave  n«>  in- 
terests in  the  community.  Every  Chinaman  comes  here  with  the  Chi- 
nese wall  around  him,  and  they  are  insensible  to  all  our  modes  of  life. 
They  take  no  interest  in  public  affairs.  They  have  fine  regard,  I  think, 
for  the  rights  of  property,  probably  as  much  so  as  any  other  people  of 
their  intelligence;  but  they  have  no  notion  of  the  rights  of  liberty,  and 
very  little  of  life.  Imeau  by  that,  that  it  isnot  unusual  in  this  State— -was 
not,  I  know,  some  years  ago  when  L  was  district  attorney  in  an  adjoin- 
ing couuty — when  there  is  a  difficulty  between  two  Chinese  companies, 
for  one  to  put  up  posters  that  they  would  give  so  much  to  have  a  cer- 
tain Chinaman  killed.  In  those  days  it  was  not  infrequent  for  it  to 
happen,  but  now  it  is  not  so  frequent.  My  notion  of  the  thing  is  briefly, 
gentlemen,  that  if  the  Government  is  intended  as  a  government  for 
men,  and  not  as  a  mere  money-making  institution,  this  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous class  among  us.  I  have  estimated  thai  in  the  State  of  California 
there  are  probably  near  200,000  white  male  adults,  and  not  far  from 
100,000  Chinese  adults.  In  the  case  of  any  great  internal  strife,  or  for- 
eign war,  from  my  kuowledge  of  the  Chinese,  I  believe  they  would  not 
kuow  on  which  side  they  were,  and  would  be  as  apt  to  go  against  US  as 
they  would  be  to  go  for  us.  Certainly  they  would  take  do  part  for  the 
Government,  as  they  have  no  interest  in  the  Government.  Thej  possess 
none  of  the  material  that  makes  good  citizens,  according  to  my  notion, 
except  that  they  are  industrious  and  economical. 

Q.  They  hasten  the  material  development  of  the  country,  perhaps T— 
A.  They  hasten  the  material  development  of  the  country,  and  they  help 
a  few  men  to  make  money,  beyond  any  question  ;  but  as  1  look  apoo  it, 
the  making  of  money  is  not  the  highest  duty  of  a  country  ;  it  is  to  have 
an  improved  society  of  good  men,  and  moral,  elevated  classes  ol  peo- 
ple. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  You  have  a  farm,  vou  say  !— A.  1  have. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  Chinese?— A.  I  have  employed  some  in  my 
business.  ... 

Q.  Why  do  you  employ  them  ?— A.  I  employed  them,  when  I  did, 
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because  they  were  really  the  only  class  of  people  at  that  time  I  could 
get  to  engage  in  that  business. 

Qj.  What  time  was  that? — A.  I  have  not  employed  any  this  year.  I 
employed  Chinese  last  year.  I  think  I  have  had  one  Chiuaman  on  the 
place  this  year  for  a  time. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  employ  the  same  number  this  year  ?  Had  you  not 
the  same  amount  of  land? — A.  I  had. 

Q.  You  were  a  presidential  elector  and  stumped  this  State  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  washing,  here,  a  dozen? — A.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  am  an  expert  at  washing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  $1.50  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  $1.50  in  the  Chinese  wash-houses  ?— 
No ;  I  do  not  think  that  I  do. 

Q.  Who  does  your  washing  ? — A.  Mr.  Thomas  Lidley  has  done  my 
washing. 

Q.  What  does  he  charge  a  dozen  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that.  My  wife 
usually  settles  the  wash-bills. 

Q.  You  say  that  these  people  take  no  interest  in  public  affairs.  What 
do  you  mean  by  that  ?— A.  I  meant  it  in  its  broadest  sense  j  that  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  see  a  Chinaman  who  took  any  interest  in  public 
affairs. 

By  Mr.  Pixlet  : 

Q.  Political  affairs  ? — A.  Political  affairs. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Have  you  ever  met  a  Chinaman  who  had  an  opportunity  to  take 
any  interest  in  public  affairs  in  this  country  ? — A.  I  have  met  some 
Chinamen  who  are  much  more  intelligent  than  others. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  here,  and  you  have  heard  some  of 
our  prominent  men  testify  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  was  here  about  an  hour  yes- 
terday.   I  read  part  of  the  testimony  taken  here. 

Q.  Would  not  any  class  of  men  make  good  citizens,  and  understand 
what  is  due  to  citizenship,  when  our  best  citizens  come  before  this  com- 
mission and  swear,  under  oath,  that  they  find  them  an  honest  and  fair- 
dealing  class  of  men  in  every  particular  in  which  they  have  transacted 
business  with  them  ?  Would  not  such  a  class  make  good  citizens? — A. 
No,  sir;  not  if  they  were  Chinamen,  no  more  than  slaves  would  make 
good  citizens  if  they  were  honest. 

Q.  Why  not  Chinamen  ? — A.  Because  they  have  nothing  but  muscle 
to  give  us. 

Q.  Then  this  intelligence  comes  from  muscle  ? — A.  No ;  they  have 
not  am  large  intelligence.    They  have  no  literature. 

Q.  None? — A.  Not  to  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  Have  you  read  of  the  civilization  of  China  as  taught  there? — A. 
I  know  something  about  it.  I  do  uot  think,  accordiug  to  my  theory, 
that  they  have  any  literature  that  amounts  to  anything.  They  have 
very  little  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  arts. 
They  have  no  notion  of  music  or  poetry,  or  very  few  of  the  exalted  ideas 
which  distinguish  between  barbarians  and  civilized  men,  except  their 
honesty. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  letter  from  Professor  Wilson,  who  was  delegated  by 
this  Government  to  proceed  to  Pekin,  in  China,  and  take  the  transit  oi 
Venus,  in  which  he  said  that  the  Chinese  scientists  succeeded  admirably 
in  doing  it  with  their  own  instruments  ?    Did  you  see  that  communica- 
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tion  I— A.  I  did  not,  I  do  not  say  that  there  are  not  men  among  them 
who  are  scientific  men.  I  speak  of  them  in  a  broad  sense,  [speak 
of  the  Chinese  as  a  nation.  They  have  not  a  literature.  That  is  what 
I  said,  aud  I  meant  it. 

Q.  They  have  not  a  literature? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  read  the  teachings  of  Confucius  and  Mencius  ?— A. 
I  have  read  the  works  of  Confucius. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  that?— A.  I  do  not  call  that  a  literature. 

Q.  What  do  such  teachings  as  are  set  forth  there  lend  to  ?— A.  Con- 
fucius teaches  a  new  religion  to  the  Chinese  more  than  anything  else. 

Q.  How  new  is  that  religion  ? — A.  It  is  a  good  many  thousand  years 
old.  It  was  new  at  the  time  it  was  written.  I  do  not  remember  the 
date  exactly  when  Confucius  is  said  to  have  lived;  aoont  live  hundred 
years,  I  think,  before  Christ;  about  the  time  that  Greece  was  in  its 
palmiest  days,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  state  broadly  here  that  there  is  no  element  among  them  to 
make  good  citizens ;  that  they  have  no  element  of  character  \\  bich  would 
make  citizens  1 — A.  I  may  have  said  that  they  had  no  element  of  char- 
acter to  make  good  citizens,  and  I  say  so  now,  excepting  one  quality, 
namely,  they  are  industrious  and  they  are  economical.  There  is  do 
question  about  that;  but  so  were  the  slaves  industrious  and  obedient. 

Q.  Our  State  legislature  refused  to  make  any  appropriation  by  which 
this  State  could  be  represented  at  the  Ceutennial.  Do  you  recollect 
that  ? — A.  I  believe  they  did  refuse. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  the  Chinese  were  the  first  to  come  forward 
and  send  a  check  of  $500  to  the  chairman,  Mr.  O'Brien  ? — A.  1  do  not 
recollect  that,  but  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  public-spirited  Chinese 
merchants  here  willing  to  do  a  thing  of  that  kind,  for  two  reasons: 
first,  there  are  some  very  good  Chinese  merchants  here,  and  they  might 
do  it  for  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  public  mind. 

Q.  Through  policy  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  shows  a  considerable  ingenuity  in  a  political  sense  ? — A.  In 
many  matters  they  have  very  considerable  ingenuity. 

Q.  There  is  some  reasou,  something  behind  this.  Why  do  you  not 
hire  white  men  to  pick  your  fruit  ?  Why  have  you  not  done  sol — A. 
As  a  rule,  I  could  not  get  white  men  to  do  it  in  my  neighborhood. 

Q.  If  these  people  had  the  rights  and  privileges  that  every  other  im- 
migrant to  this  country  has,  if  the  laws  were  equally  just  toward  them 
as  other  classes,  and  if  they  had  the  right  to  enter  our  schools  freely 
aud  be  treated  as  well  as  any  other  class  of  immigrants,  from  what  you 
know  of  the  leading  class  of  Chinese,  which  you  say  yon  can  only  speak 
of,  do  you  not  think  that  they  would  make  good  citizens  1— A.  Ameri- 
can citizens — no,  sir;  I  do  not  think  they  would.  I  do  not  think  they 
possess  the  first  qualification  for  citizenship  in  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment except  economy  and  industry. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  must  be  a  politician  to  be  a  citizen  ?— 
A.  Not  at  all,  but  he  must  have  some  permanent  interest  in  the  country, 
either  the  interest  of  rearing  a  family,  building  up  the  country,  exercis- 
ing the  elective  franchise,  or  the  owning  of  property.  He  ought  to  have 
all  those. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Chinese  cannot  become  citizens,  (which 
they  understand,  and  thus  have  no  inducement  to  study  our  institutions 
or  to  become  attached  to  them,)  I  ask  you  if  you  consider  that  the  ex- 
periment has  been  fairly  tried  as  to  whether  they  would  make  citizens 
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or  not  ? — A.  They  have  been  here,  I  think,  about  twenty-four  years,  and 
I  think  they  have  had  a  fair  trial.  I  think  that  the  Chinese,  as  a  class, 
are  an  industrious,  frugal  people,  but  they  have  no  interest;  in  the  coun- 
try and  feel  none. 

Q-.  I  understand  you,  but  this  is  the  point  on  which  I  want  your 
opinion  :  In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  cannot  become  citizens  under 
the  law  and  must  forever  remain  aliens  here,  is  it  surprising  that  they 
do  not  become  attached  to  our  institutions  or  pay  attention  to  them  and 
study  them  ? — A.  Of  course  that  will  have  a  marked  influence,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it ;  yet  at  the  same  time  the  slaves  in  the  South  became 
attached  to  the  country  in  which  they  lived  and  were  born. 

Q.  They  of  course  never  knew  any  other  country  ? — A.  That  is  very 
true ;  they  did  not  know  any  other  country. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Chinese  have  mental  capacity  enough  to 
understand  our  institutions  if  they  should  turn  their  attention  in  that 
direction  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  a  people  who  either  know 
or  care  about  anything,  so  far  as  our  experiment  in  California  is  con- 
cerned, except  to  come  here  and  make  some  money.  I  do  not  think  that 
they  have  any  interest  in  the  Government. 

Q.  My  question  was  as  to  your  observation  in  reference  to  their  men- 
tal capacity? — A.  I  think  the  great  mass  of  them  here  have  very  little 
knowledge  of  any  form  of  government.  I  wish  to  state  here  that  the 
general  idea  that  because  they  may  make  a  few  characters,  they  can 
read  and  write,  is  fallacious.  They  make  a  few  characters,  but  they  do 
not  read  and  write  according  to  our  theory  of  reading  and  writing. 

Q.  They  read  and  write  in  their  way  ? — A.  They  do  not  have  much  of 
a  way ;  they  read  very  little  and  write  very  little.  They  have  characters 
that  represent  figures,  &c,  and  they  can  compute  them  ;  they  can  add 
and  subtract  and  the  like  of  that;  but  as  to  carrying  on  an  extensive 
correspondence  and  engaging  in  reading  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  mind,  as  our  boys  and  as  our  people  do,  they  do  not  do  it. 

Q.  Suppose  that  by  our  law  we  should  prohibit  any  other  nationality, 
say  for  instance  the  Germans,  and  should  not  permit  them  to  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  they  were  forever  to  be  aliens,  would 
you  not  expect  them,  under  such  circumstances,  to  live  to  themselves 
and  to  take  very  little  interest  in  our  institutions  except  to  make  money  ? — 
A.  They  would  certainly  take  less  than  they  do  now ;  but  the  Germans 
are  a  very  different  class  of  people. 

Q.  I  understand  that ;  but  I  ask  you  what  the  effect  would  be  ? — A. 
Undoubtedly  it  would  have  that  tendency. 

Q.  Such  a  condition  would  tend  to  keep  them  together  ? — A.  It  would 
tend  to  keep  them  Germans  still. 

Q.  In  manners  and  in  society  ? — A.  Yes ;  and  possibly  in  language. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  the  Chinese  are  inferior  to  the  negroes  as  a  race 
of  people  % — A.  In  some  respects  they  are,  and  in  some  respects  they  are 
far  superior.  They  have  no  idea  of  love  of  country,  so  far  as  this  country 
is  concerned,  and  I  think  the  negroes  here  are  eminently  superior  to 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  slave  had  any  idea  of  country  ? — A.  My  knowl- 
edge of  the  slave  question  is  not  sufficient  to  state.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  answer  the  question.    It  is  a  mere  opinion  that  I  have. 

Q.  Do  you  think  intellectually  they  compare  as  a  race  of  people  now 
in  the  country  ? — A.  In  some  things  the  Chinamen  are  far  superior. 

Q.  Intellectually? — A.  Yes,  sir;  for  instance, in  their  knowledge  of 
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mathematics,  I  mean  in  adding  and  subtracting  tad  those  things;  they 
understand  them  better;  and  their  capacity  for  making  money  is  • 

great  deal  better.  The  negroes  of  course  would  have  mnch  finer  taste 
for  music  and  for  literary  attainments  generally.     That  La  m\  idea. 

Q.  How  do  you  think  the  negro  and  Chinaman  contrast  morally  M 
as  a  race  of  people? — A.  There  is  no  comparison.  1  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  negro  is  vastly  more  moral  than  the  Chinamen  bera  I 
have  never  seen  a  Chinese  woman  here  who  is  a  moral  woman.  1  have 
never  heard  of  oue.  There  may  be  some;  I  presume  there  lis;  1  do 
not  pretend  to  say  there  are  not. 

Q.  1  am  speaking  more  of  the  race?— A.  Taking  them  as  a  rate,  I 
think  the  negroes  here  are  more  moral. 

Q.  Does  that  grow  out  of  their  natural  qualities  as  a  race  tff  (rem 
their  mixing  with  the  whites  .'—A.  Possibly  bum  mixing  with  the  whites. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  .say  as  to  that.    I  spoke  of  it  simply  as  BO  opinion. 

Q.  As  to  their  frugality,  to  which  would  you  give  the  preference,  tin- 
negro  or  the  Chinese  ? — A.  The  Chinese  have  grown  up  in  pen  or]  ;  they 
have  no  knowledge  of  anything  but  penury:  and  they  live  on  what  no 
other  human  being,  not  even  an  Indian,  can  live  upon. 

Q.  What  would  you  say,  then,  as  to  their  industry  .'—A.  The  Chinese,  I 
said,  are  industrious. 

Q.  As  between  the  two  races,  comparing  tin-  races?— A.  My  idea  is 
that  they  are  quite  as  industrious  as  the  negroes  or  as  thV  whites  even. 
They  are  an  industrious  people. 

Q.  They  are  quite  as  industrious  as  either  the  whites  or  the  negroes! 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  elevation  of  the  negro  to  the  franchise 
has  injured  him  or  the  republic  either  1 — A.  1  do  not  know  about  that. 
If  you  ask  for  a  political  answer,  I  can  give  it.  1  think  it  was  a  necessity 
to  give  the  negro  the  franchise. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  equally  a  necessity  to  give  the  Chinese  the  fran- 
chise?— A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not  at  all.  The  negroes  were  here  by  mil- 
lions. The  Chinese  are  not  here,  and  the  object,  1  understand,  is  to  keep 
them  from  coming  here. 

Q.  But  would  not  the  Chinaman  protect  himself  in  that  way  ? — A. 
We  do  not  want  him  here  to  protect  himself.  He  has  nothing  bat  mus- 
cle to  give  us;  he  has  no  knowledge  of  our  institutions. 

Q.  I  understand  that  he  is  here  and  that  he  is  legislated  against  ? — A. 
Here ! 

Q.  Yes.  Is  there  not  a  prejudice  against  them  ? — A.  There  is  not  any 
doubt  about  it.  It  is  the  prejudice  of  free,  intelligent  labor  against  un- 
intelligent labor. 

Q.  What  remedy  would  you  give  the  Chinaman  ?  Is  there  any  other 
remedy  than  the  ballot  in  a  free  government.' — A.  No;  I  would  give 
him  the  remedy  that  every  inhabitant  has.  There  are  a  great  many 
people  here  who  do  not  want  to  become  citizens.  1  know  many  French- 
men in  this  city  who  have  lived  here  for  years. 

Q.  If  excluded  as  a  race  from  the  ballot,  what  remedy  lias  a  Chinaman 
against  partial  legislation  and  these  various  attacks  that  are  made  upon 
him? — A.  He  has  none,  except  that  the  General  Government  may  .guar- 
antee him  security. 

Q.  Could  you  devise  any  remedy  for  his  protection  before  tin-  law 
better  than  the  ballot?— A.  I  think  he  is  protected  now,  except  the  mis 
fortune  that  now  and  then  in  our  criminal  element  these  Chinese  have 
been  attacked  ;  but  the  good  citizens  have  never  even  consented  to  any 
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thing  of  that  kind,  and  they  do  not  favor  any  attacks  upon  the  China- 
man. 
Q.  But  he  is  attacked  ? — A.  Once  in  a  while  ;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  the  law  is  equal  to  his  protection,  and  yet  it  is  never  enforced? 
—A.  Almost  always.  I  have  never  known  our  judges  to  fail  in  enforcing 
the  laws. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  your  officers  to  fail  to  bring  the  offenders 
before  your  judges  for  attacks  upon  the  Chinese  ? — A.  I  have  heard  that, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  exists  now  or  not.  I  presume  there  are 
instances  of  attacks  upon  the  Chinese,  as  there  are  instances  of  attacks 
upon  the  white  people,  which  go  unpunished  ;  but  as  a  rule  our  judiciary 
are  more  than  careful  of  the  rights  of  the  Chinese  in  this  city.  I  can 
say  that  from  my  personal  experience. 

Q.  All  infringement  of  Jaw  as  against  them  you  think  is  punished  or 
attempted  to  be  punished? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  say  all  infringement 
of  law. 

Q.  Is  there  not  such  a  prejudice  in  your  community  against  Chinamen 
as  to  cause  these  outbreaks  and  to  cause  partial  legislation  against 
them  ? — A.  I  know  there  is  a  prejudice  against  the  Chinese  with  a  cer- 
tain class  of  people  here. 

Q.  And  that  feeling  of  antagonism  against  them  occasions  this  partial 
legislation  % — A.  Will  you  call  my  attention  to  the  legislation  you  refer 
to? 

Q.  Tour  cubic  air  law  for  example? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
partial. 

Q.  I  only  give  it  according  to  what  the  gentleman  who  drew  it  testi- 
fied. He  testified  that  he  drew  it  with  express  reference  to  the 
Chinese.  That  is  the  only  reason  why  I  say  it  is  partial. — A.  There  is  no 
white  man  living  who  can  object  to  that  law. 

Q.  I  was  only  giving  you  what  the  draughtsman  of  the  law  intended. 
He  certainly  intended  it  to  operate  that  way  according  to  his  testi- 
mony, if  I  remember  it.  One  or  two  other  acts  of  legislation  or  ordi- 
nances have  been  brought  to  our  attention. — A.  The  basket  ordinance  ? 
Q.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  queue  ordinance,  and  several  others.  Those  are 
occasioned  by  this  antagonism  of  race  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  presume  that 
they  are.  There  are  two  sides  to  that  question.  The  basket  ordinance 
was  almost  required.  It  was  a  big  nuisance  to  have  about  a  dozen 
Chinese  going  along  with  those  baskets  knocking  ladies  or  children  or 
grown  men  off  the  side- walk.  I  honestly  believe  we  would  not  have  per- 
mitted white  people  right  here  in  San  Francisco  to  have  done  that 
thiug. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  the  queue  ordinance,  as  it  is  called  %  Would  it 
have  been  passed  except  for  the  Chinese  ? — A.  I  understand  that  was 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  the  punishment  of  criminals  only. 

Q,  Do  you  think  it  was  intended  for  anybody  else  but  the  Chinese  ?— 
A.  There  was  not  anybody  else  but  the  Chinese  wearing  queues.  I 
understand  in  the  penitentiary  they  cut  a  man's  hair  very  close  and 
make  him  wear  a  peculiar  kind  of  garment.  I  never  believed  in  the 
queue  ordinance.  I  do  not  believe  in  imposing  indignity  on  anybody, 
whether  he  is  a  criminal  or  not. 

Q.  The  question  I  am  proposing  to  you  is,  with  these  antagonisms  is 
there  any  remedy  for  the  protection  of  the  Chinese  except  the  ballot  ? — 
A.  I  think  so.  1  think  the  law  is  an  ample  remedy.  I  have  never 
heard  of  the  Chinese  being  interfered  with  in  the  slightest  degree  any- 
where in  this  State,  except,  possibly,  now  and  then  in  San  Franciso. 
Q.  Do  1  understand  you  to  think  that  any  class  of  people  can  live  in 
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a  republican  government  as  a  class  to  themselves,  an  alien  element, 
with  safety  to  the  republic!— A.  1  say  they  cannot     I  do  d 
they  can. 

Q.  Why  may  they  not  live  in  a  republican  government  .'—A.  Because, 
according  to  my  theory  of  governments,  a  republican  government   ia 
forme. 1  and  maintained  by  the  intelligence  of  the  people  who  oomp 
it;  and  each  citizen  is  or  ought  to  be  a  unit  forming  a  grand  whole,  ami 
they  all  ought  to  be  equals  before  the  law. 

Q.  If  there  is  a  considerable  Dumber  of  people  who  an'  not  equals 
before  the  law,  do  you  consider  that  dangerous  to  the  republic  '—A.  I 
do. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say,  in  your  opinion  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
the  republic  to  incorporate  the  Chinese  as  citizens — A.  1  do  ;  because  I 
tuiuk  they  would  not  appreciate  the  franchisee  given  them. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  You  say  you  do  not  recollect  of  hearing  of  an  outrage  committed 
on  the  Chinese,  in  the  State  except  in  this  city.     Bow  about  the 
rage    at    San  Diego  a,  few  years  ago.'     How  about   the  outrage   at 
Truckee  ?     How  about  the  recent  outrage  at  Autioch  ! 

Mr.  Brooks.  And  was  anybody  punished  for  any  of  them  ! 

The  Witness.  Which  one  do  you  want  me  to  commence 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Bee.)  San  Diego. — A.  Sail  Diego  I  know  nothing  about. 

Q.  Los  Angeles  ? — A.  That  was  a  light  between  the  Chinese 
pauies,  and  they  killed  several  of  their  number  before  the  whites  inter- 
fered, to  my  personal  knowledge.  At  Truckee  there  were  two  or  three 
Chinamen  murdered.  There  is  not  any  doubt  about  that  :  bur  I  have 
never  considered  that  that  was  any  different  from  murders  commi  ted 
where  white  people  are  parties  in  this  State.  They  failed  to  prove  a 
conspiracy  at  the  trial. 

Q.  Were  there  not  twenty  Chinese  killed  at  the  Los  Angeles  outrage, 
and  was  it  not  proved  to  have  been  done  by  Mexican  greasers  :  and 
there  a  man  punished? — A.  My  recollection  ot  that  affair  is  that  the 
two  Chinese  companies  there  got  into  a  very  serious  contest  about  some 
money  matters,  and  then  they  commenced  killing  each  other  ;  that  sev- 
eral were  killed  ;  and  then  the  local  authorities  bagged  them  ;  and  then 
there  were  others  killed;  I  do  not  know  how  many.  I  know  that  there 
were  Chinese  killed  by  the  whites  in  that  fight. 

Q.  Twenty-three  f— A.  I  will  not  say  twenty-three.  I  know  that  in 
the  commencement  the  Chinese  commenced  killing  each  other.  If  m.\ 
recollection  serves  me  rightly,  there  were  several  Chinese  killed  by  then- 
own  people. 

Q.  How  about  the  outrage  at  Truckee  ?— A.  The  outrage  at  Truckee 
was  a  murder. 

Q.  Was  any  one  punished  ?— A.  Xot  yet,  I  think.  I  know  nothing 
about  it. 

Q.  Have  they  not  been  tried  and  acquitted  f— A.  One  man  was  tried 
and  acquitted.    I  think  three  were  indicted. 

Q.  Do  jou  not  know  that  they  have  all  been  acquitted  !— A.  No ;  but 
I  presume  if  you  say  it  is  so,  that  is  true. 

Q.  How  about  the  outrage  at  Autioch  ?— A.  When  was  that  ? 

Q.  Last  spring,  about  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  o 
zation  of  these  anti-cooly  leagues  here.— A.  That  had  escaped  my  recol- 
lection.    I  presume  there  were  outrages  there,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
any  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  them. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  would  ask  you  whether  indignities  and  assaults  upon  Chinese 
are  not  frequent  in  this  city  ? — A.  Too  frequent. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  they  are  not,  in  fa,ct,  almost  of  daily  occurrence 
here  f — A.  That  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

Q.  Is  there  any  adequate  punishment  administered  for  these  things'? — 
A.  Whenever  the  offenders  are  caught.  I  know  personally  that  these 
hoodlums  and  other  people  who  assault  Chinese  are  punished  almost  to 
the  extent  of  the  law. 

Q.  1  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  judges  do  their  duty  ;  but  I  ask  you  if 
these  things  are  generally  punished  ? — A.  Almost  always,  when  the  of- 
fenders are  caught. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  caught,  or  is  an  attempt  made  to  catch  them  ? — 
A.  I  will  tell  you  that  I  think  generally  there  is  an  effort  to  apprehend 
them. 

Q.  If  they  were  punished  generally  would  not  these  ruffians  cease 
these  acts  of  oppression  ? — A.  That  is  the  weak  point.  The  criminal 
element  have  a  class  of  people  in  our  midst  that  they  can  attack,  and  by 
attacking  them  they  of  course  are  doing  an  act  that  with  a  certain  class 
of  our  citizens  is  popular.  Therefore  there  are  more  frequent  attacks 
upon  Chinese  than  upon  any  other  foreign  element  in  our  midst. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  considerable  class  of  people  who,  in  fact,  sympathize 
with  these  attacks  upon  the  Chinese  % — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
considerable  class.  I  think  the  criminal  element  do.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  good  people  of  San  Francisco,  whether  they  be  working-people  or 
foreigners,  have  ever  indorsed  brutality  to  the  Chinese,  because  they 
are  objects  of  pity  more  than  anything  else.  So  far  as  physical  attacks 
are  concerned  the  Chinese  are  perfectly  harmless;  they  cannot  defend 
themselves  as  a  rule.  I  do  not  indorse  the  idea  at  all  that  our  people 
are  bummers.  We  have  a  bummer  element  here,  but  the  great  mass  of 
laboring  people  are  as  intelligent  and  as  industrious  and  as  enterpris- 
ing as  any  like  number  of  people  in  the  world. 

Q.  I  have  no  doubt  about  that;  but  let  me  ask  you  whether  there  is 
not  among  good  people  and  industrious  working-people  here  a  strong 
prejudice  against  Chinese  f — A.  There  is  a  feeling  that  the  Chinese  take 
their  bread  from  the  mouths  of  their  children.  Good  people,  working- 
men,  entertain  that  feeling  beyond  any  question,  but  that  has  never  led 
to  any  riot  thus  far. 

Q.  These  people  who  are  opposed  to  the  Chinese  have  the  right  of 
suffrage,  they  are  influential,  they  can  be  felt  at  the  polls  ? — A.  Every 
American  citizen  can,  I  suppose,  whether  he  is  native-born  or  not,  if  he 
is  naturalized. 

Q.  But  the  Chinaman  cannot  represent  his  citizenship  if  he  has  it  at 
the  polls  % — A.  No,  sir. 

Oj.  As  Senator  Cooper  asked  you,  if  the  Chinese  had  the  right  of 
suffrage  here,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  protection  to  them  ? — A.  I  do 
not  know  how  high  people  would  bid  for  their  votes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  are  some  who  now  prosecute  the  Chi- 
naman and  persecute  him  who  would  then  seek  his  vote  and  become *his 
friend  ? — A.  That  would"  depend  entirely  upon  how  high  any  party 
would  bid  for  their  vote.  The  public  opinion  of  this  State  among 
thoughtful  men,  among  the  laboring  element  also,  excepting  a  few  peo- 
ple who  necessarily  use  this  Chinese  labor,  is  overwhelming  against  the 
further  immigration  of  Chinese.  I  think  that  the  public  sentiment  is  in 
favor  of  treating  those  who  are  here  kindly. 

Q.  Are  they  in  favor  of  a  total  exclusion,  or  of  limiting  the  number 
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of  Chinese  who  come  here? — A.  I  can  only  give  you  m 
My  impression  is  that  the  mass  of  the  people  he  .<>r  of  limit- 

ing this  immigration. 

Q.  Is  there  an  apprehension  existing  here  thai  they  are  likely  to  over- 
run the  country,  that  there  is  danger  of  a  great  influx  hereafter,  making 
them  to  preponderate  in  point  of  numbers  .'—A.  So  far  as  1  have  been 
able  to  observe,  I  think  there  is  a  general  apprehension  that  their  num- 
bers will  increase  from  year  to  year  here,  ami  that  the  increase  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  best  interests  of  the  republic;  not  alone  of  the  State,  but 
of  the  republic. 

Q.  Has  that  increase  kept  pace,  taking  the  last  fifteen  years,  propor- 
tionally with  the  increased  white  people;  is  the  number  any  greater 
now  than  it  was  fifteen  years  ago,  or  is  it  less  ? — A.  According  to  my 
view  it  is  much  more,  for  this  reason;  the  Chinese  are  represented  by 
the  male  population  here  almost  exclusively,  and  I  think  I  have  esti- 
mated that  there  is  one  Chinaman  now  where  there  are  two  white  male 
adults  in  this  State. 

Q.  How  is  that? — A.  That  there  is  one  Chinese  male  adult  here  to 
two  white  male  adults;  in  other  words,  there  are  probably  in  this  State 
from  175,000  to  200,000  white  male  adults  and  very  nearly  100,000  (  hinese 
male  adults.  I  think  the  number  of  Chiuese  is  underestimated  rather 
than  overestimated. 

Q.  How  does  that  ratio  compare  with  what  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago?— A.  I  have  not  examined  that  question,  but  I  know  that  the 
steamers  which  have  been  coming  here  in  the  last  two  years  have  been 
bringing  more  Chinese  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  historv  of  oar 
State. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  regard  to  white  passengers  ?— A.  The  white  | 
gers  overland  ? 

Q.  Every  way  '? — A.  Since  1854  or  1S35  the  white  immigration  has 
not  been  as  large  as  it  has  been  in  the  last  two  or  three  years.  That 
is  my  idea. 

Q.  Tou  mean  it  has  been  larger  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  it  has  been  larger  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  than  at  any 
time  since  about  1854.    From  1850  to  1854  it  was  very  large. 

Q.  Then  there  was  a  great  influx  on  account  of  the  gold  fever  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  that  was  temporary. 

Q.  The  motive  for  coming  to  California  is  for  other  purposes  than  it 
was  then  ? — A.  Entirely  so. 

Q.  They  come  now  to  live  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  become  farmers  and  mechanics  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  to  make 
this  State  their  home. 

Q.  That  was  not  the  case  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  State !— A. 
No,  sir ;  not  at  all.    We  all  intended  to  go  back. 

Q.  You  suppose  that  was  the  case  generally  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  understanding  now  is  that  the  white  population  is  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  at  any  former  period  ?— A.  The  whole  population, 
men,  women,  and  children. 

Q.  That  is,  that  there  are  more  families  coming  here  !— A.  Yes,  sir ; 
but  when  a  thousand  Chiuese  come  here,  there  are  a  thousand  male 
adults.  When  a  thousand  white  people  come  here,  there  are  probably 
two  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  male  adults. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 
Q.  Are  not  two-thirds  of  the  Chinamen  who  come  here  under  age  ?— 
A.  I  do  not  think  so.    When  you  go  through  the  streets  you  see  once 
64  c  i 
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in  a  while  a  Chinese  boy,  but  they  are  comparatively  few.    They  are  all 
big  enough  to  work. 

Delos  Lake  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  You  have  been  how  long  a  resident  of  California  ?— A.  Twenty-six 
years. 

Q.  Your  profession  is  the  law  H— A.  The  law. 

Q.  You  have  filled  judicial  positions? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Name  them,  please. — A.  I  was  judge  of  the  fourth  district  court,  | 
judge  of  the  county  court,  judge  of  the  municipal  criminal  court,  and 
for  six  years  United  States  attorney. 

Q.  You  know  the  general  scope  of  the  investigation  before  this  con- 
gressional committee  ? — A.  I  have  noticed  it  in  the  press. 

Q.  State,  please,  the  point  whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  to  have  legis- 
lation that  shall  look  to  the  restriction  of  a  large  immigration  of  Chi- 
nese to  this  State,  and  give  your  opinion,  and  the  reasons  therefor. — A. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese  should  be  re- 
stricted. How  it  is  to  be  accomplished  I  have  never  considered.  I 
think  the  unlimited  immigration  of  the  Chinese  is  an  evil  to  be  deplored 
and  guarded  against,  if  it  can  be  done.  My  main  reason  for  that  is  based 
upon  what  I  regard  as  experience  and  history,  in  connection  with  other 
importations  of  heterogeneous  people.  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
we  are  suffering  under  to-day  is  the  negroes  in  the  country.  They  were 
imported  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  commencing  more  or  less  un- 
der the  same  plea  of  necessity  for  cheaper  labor  than  the  whites.  It'  is 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  refer  to  what  has  been  the  consequence  of 
that,  believing  them  to  be  a  heterogeneous  people,  who  have  caused  civil 
war  and  the  other  evils  following. 

Q.  In  that  connection,  state  your  views  in  regard  to  the  assimilation 
of  the  Chinese  or  the  Asiatic  with  our  people,  their  adaptability  to  our 
institutions,  and  whether  they  take  an  interest  in  our  political  affairs  or 
not  1 — A.  I  think  the  Chinese  as  a  race  are  quite  as  repugnant  to  the 
whites  and  heterodox  to  our  people  as  the  negroes.  As  a  social  ques- 
tion entirely,  irrespective  of  this  temporary  labor  question,  I  should  say 
that  it  was  just  as  great  an  evil  to  have  an  unlimited  opening  for  this 
class  of  persons,  who  in  time  forget  their  patriotism,  which  now  leads 
them  to  desire  to  return  to  their  country,  and  it  would  after  a  time  re- 
sult in  forming  their  matrimonial  connections  at  home,  and  bringing 
their  families  and  children  here,  and  increasing  as  other  people  do  in- 
crease in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  I  believe  them  to  be  quite  as 
objectionable  as  a  population  as  the  negroes,  for  the  reason  that  they 
cannot  properly  assimilate  and  amalgamate  with  the  whites,  so  that  in 
a  generation  or  two  they  would  lose  their  characteristics  as  Chinese.  I 
repeat,  that  I  think  it  would  be  just  as  objectionable  and  repugnant  as  amal- 
gamation between  the  negroes  and  whites.  Upon  the  question  of  what  has 
been  the  temporary  effect  of  this  labor  I  am  not  so  well  prepared  to  speak 
definitely,  except  my  observation  is  that  those  who  have  use  for  Chinese 
and  can  use  them  profitably  will  generally  be  found,  and  always  will  be 
found,  so  far  as  people  in  material  affairs  are  controlled  by  selfish  and 
personal  motives,  to  be  in  favor  of  getting  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  will  find  those  whose  interest  lies  in  another  direction — the  laboring 
classes,  for  instance — to  be  opposed  to  the  Chinese,  because  it  is  an  in- 
jury to  their  material  interest.  You  will  find  a  very  small  class,  who 
have  no  interest  pecuniarily  one  way  or  the  other,  who  would  form  their 
opinions,  and  they  might  differ,  uninfluenced  by  those  selfish  considera-| 
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tious.    Those  are  so  few  in  the  community,  that  perhaps  theii  opinion 
would  not  be  very  controlling. 
Q.  One  of  the  interrogatories  propounded  is,  ••  What  is  the  intelligent 

disinterested  opinion  in  California  in  reference  to  restrictive  legislation 

and  the  desirableness  of  this  labor,  excluding  from  your  mind  all  who 
are  interested  either  way  .'"—A.  There  can  be  nodombtboi  that  tin:.-  ii 
a  strong  and  overwhelming  opinion  against  Ohiness  immigration. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  a  population  which  docs  not  assimi- 
late would  not  be  a  desirable  population  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  Chinese  would  not  assimilate  \ — A.  1  think  they 
would  not. 

Q.  In  what  respect  do  you  use  that  word!  Do  you  use  it  in  respect  to 
intermarriage,  physical  assimilation,  or  do  you  use  it  in  respect  to  the 
adoption  of  our  manners  and  customs  and  institutions? — A.  I  nse  it  in 
reference  to  the  former,  their  repugnance  to  intermarriage. 

Q.  Would  that  sort  of  assimilation,  intermarriage,  be  necessary  in 
order  to  make  them  good  citizens? — A.  That  is  another  and  entirely 
different  question.  My  opinion  is  founded  upon  the  desirability  of  hav- 
ing any  nation  composed  of  a  homogeneous  people,  and  I  will  illustrate 
it  from  the  history  of  Europe.  Although  entirely  divided  from  Africa 
by  the  mere  straitof  the  Mediterranean  for  fifty  thousand  years  or  more- 
whatever  the  historic  period  may  be — they  have  never  permitted  them  to 
invade  the  country,  and  I  think  they  found  benefit  in  it.  We  brought  the 
negroes  to  this  country  under  the  plea  of  cheap  labor,  and  we  got  a 
people  not  desirable. 

Q.  Might  a  people  assimilate  so  far  as  our  institutions  are  concerned, 
adopting  our  manners  and  customs,  and  adhering  to  our  institutions, 
without  physical  assimilation  ?— A.  Possibly  so,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  desirable,  for  the  reason  that  I  do  not  think  there  should  be- 
any inferior  class,  and  there  would  necessarily  be  an  inferior  class.  I 
think  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  an  inferior  class  in  any  count  1  y . 

Q.  Suppose  that  they  were  allowed  by  the  law  to  become  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  to  enjoy  all  our  political  privileges  and  rights,  and 
yet  that  the  differences  of 'race  should  keep  them  apart  physically,  that 
there  would  be  no  intermarriage— would  you  call  them  then  an  inferior 
race  ? — A.  I  would ;  they  would  necessarily  become  so. 

Q.  They  would  not  be  inferior  in  a  legal  point  of  view  .'—A.  No,  sir ; 
but  they  would  be  inferior  in  a  social  point  of  view,  unquestionably. 

Q.  Thev  are  now  interior  in  a  legal  point  of  view  ?— A.  In  respect  of 
their  civil  rights,  of  their  elective  franchise,  they  are,  if  that  is  to  be  the 

Q.  They  not  being  allowed  to  become  a  part  of  the  body-politic,  do 
you  consider  that  the  experiment  has  been  tried  as  to  whether  they 
would  assimilate  so  far  as  manners,  customs,  and  institutions  are  con- 
cerned?—A.  I  do  not  know  what  would  be  called  a  fair  aud  full  exper 
iment.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  attempt.  Things  have  beeu 
allowed  to  drift  along  in  that  respect  in  their  own  way.  They  have  not. 
so  far  as  I  know,  adapted  themselves  to  our  customs,  and  our  mode  and 
manner  of  living  and  sleeping,  or  of  eating.  In  one  respect  they  are 
said  to  be  a  little  superior  to  the  majority— that  is,  in  bathing.  I  have 
heard  it  so  stated.  How  the  fact  is  I  do  not  know.  They  are  said  to  be 
a  cleanly  people,  Upon  the  question  of  how  they  are  treated,  and  what 
power  there  is  in  the  law  to  protect  them,  I  might  differ  slightly  from 
Mr.  Estee  only  in  degree,  not  as  a  general  thing.     I  do  not  think,  trom  oo- 
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servation,  that  any  law  can  be  administered  thoroughly  and  rigorously 
which  does  not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  body  of  the  people.  It 
has  got  to  be  so  now  that  any  such,  law  will  be  assailed  by  the  press,  and 
it  will  be  defeated  not  only  by  the  general  voice,  out  spurred  on  by  the 
newspapers.  You  will  find  not  only  in  this  State,  but  all  over  the  United 
States,  according  to  my  observation,  that  on  any  subject  that  is  decid- 
edly unpopular  the  press  will  intervene  to  prevent  justice  being  done. 
For  instance,  take  the  case  of  a  homicide,  committed  under  such  circum- 
stances that  the  voice  of  the  community  is  that  it  was  provoked,  that 
there  was  considerable  provocation,  and  you  will  find  that  a  jury  cannot  I 
be  found  to  convict.  The  people  will  take  it  up,  the  press  will  take  it 
up,  and  you  will  hardly  find  a  case  where  the  law  is  not  defeated  by 
popular  opinion.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  Chinese,  but  we  have  here  an 
illustration  of  it  merely.  You  find,  therefore,  that  a  person  committing 
an  assault  upon  a  Chinaman,  for  instance,  will  not  be  punished.  A 
wanton  assault  will  be  likely  to  be  punished,  because  a  policeman  can 
haul  up  the  criminal  before  the  police  court,  and,  being  a  minor  offense, 
it  will  be  pretty  severely  punished ;  but  if  it  comes  to  a  conspiracy  or  a 
riot,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  punish  the  offender,  for  the  reason 
that  the  people  would  not  permit  it. 

Q.  A  conspiracy  against  Chinamen  here,  do  you  mean  %— A.  I  only 
use  it  as  an  illustration  of  what  would  happen  in  any  other  case. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  any  other  unpopular  element  ?— A.  In  any  other 
unpopular  element.  I  believe  the  community  have  arrived  at  such  a 
state  that  you  cannot  punish  a  man  unless  it  is  popular  to  do  so. 

Q.  State  whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  Chinese  receive  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  here. — A.  I  do  not  think  they  do  in  all  cases.  I 
think  they  do,  as  a  general  rule,  for  mere  assaults,  wantonly,  on  China- 
men ;  but  where  there  is  a  combination,  as  in  the  case  of  Truckee,  as  I 
understand  it,  a  combination  among  laborers  to  assassinate  Chinamen, 
you  never  can  punish  them  in  the  world.  1  do  not  understand  that  this 
is  exceptional  either.  I  find  the  same  thing  in  Pennsylvania.  When- 
ever they  combine  to  work  an  outrage  in  England  as  well  as  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  this  State,  where  such  combinations  are  made,  I  have 
never  known  adequate  punishment  to  be  administered.  The  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment  in  this  State  is  such  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  pun- 
ish a  considerable  number  of  conspirators  who  had  conspired  and  carried 
out  their  conspiracy  to  the  commission  of  an  outrage  on  the  Chinese.  I 
state  that  as  my  belief. 

Q,  You  speak  of  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  State.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  the  sentiment  of  this  State  is  overwhelmingly  against 
Chinese  immigration  % — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  take  all  classes  of  people  % — A.  I  have  already  stated  that 
where  a  person  is  engaged  in  that  kind  of  business  where  Chinese  labor 
is  a  pecuniary  benefit  without  the  man's  knowing  it,  I  would  not  charge 
him  with  baseness  on  that  point,  but  you  would  naturally  find,  I  think, 
and  generally  find,  that  to  be  the  case.  He  is  in  favor  of  getting  the 
Chinese  here  because  they  are  useful. 

Q.  Would  that  apply  to  the  majority  of  farmers  in  this  State  f — A.  I 
am  not  advised.  I  should  think  not ;  but  I  cannot  speak  from  personal 
observation  on  that  subject.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the 
majority  of  farmers  do  not  desire  Chinese  labor. 

By  Mr.  Pixlet  : 
Q.  You  refer  to  small  farmers  1 — A.  Small  farmers  do  their  own  work, 
probably,  as  they  do  in  the  East. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Are  there  many  Chinese  servants  in  this  city?— A.  Xes,  J  think 
so,  but  not  so  many  as  there  were  formerly.  I  have  had  them  in  mj 
house.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  the  vote  of  my  household  on 
the  subject  is,  but  I  think  rather  against  them,  because- — 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  there  is  any  sort  of  proscription  aj  sons 

who  employ  Chinese  here  ?— A.  1  have  no  knowledge  of  any.  I  have 
seen  such  references  in  the  papers,  but  paid  very  little  attention  to  it. 
I  should  doubt  whether  it  was  very  extensive,  and  yet  it  may  be,  with- 
out my  knowing  it. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  there  are  not  a  number  of  clubs  in  this  oitj 
called  anti-cooly  clubs? — A.  I  believe  so,  because  I   have  wen 
stated,  and  I  think  I  have  seen  their  proceedings  reported. 

Q.  Do  they  embody  a  good  many  members  .'—A.  I  do  not  know  how 
extensive  they  are.  I  had  supposed  that  was  rather  a  temporary  organ 
ization. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  these  societies  that  they  will 
not  patronize  in  any  way  persons  who  employ  Chinese  labor  .'—A.  1  do 
not  know  ;  I  cauuot  answer  the  question. 

Q.  You  are  not  informed  upon  that  subject  I — A.  I  cannot  answer  the 
question.  I  do  not  recollect  of  ever  having  seen  it  so  stated,  but  it  is 
very  likely.  There  are  those  who  know  that;  I  do  not.  I  have  paid 
very  little  attention  to  the  matter. 

Senator  Sargent.  We  have  in  evidence  certified  copies  of  their  con- 
stitution and  by-laws. 

The  Chairman.  My  point  was  to  get  at  the  moral  effect  of  these  dabs 
upon  society. 

The  Witness.  I  have  not  paid  very  much  attention  to  the  immediate 
view  that  has  been  taken  here  in  regard  to  labor  as  labor  has  been  af- 
fected as  yet.  I  really  have  not  taken  any  part  in  that  controversy,  nor 
have  I  informed  myself  very  much  about  it. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  You  left  an  answer  incomplete.  You  were  stating  the  impressiou 
in  your  household  in  reference  to  Chinese  servants.  Complete  the  an- 
swer.— A.  I  think  they  were  young  boys  mostly,  seventeen,  eighteen, 
nineteen,  or  twenty  years  old,  and  were  used  as  a  kind  of  assistant  to 
the  cook,  &c.  I  think  their  labor  was  abandoned  because  their  words 
were  not  very  good.  They  make  an  engagement  and  leave  very  uncere- 
moniously. It  was  for  that  reason,  more  than  anything  else,  I  think, 
that  their  labor  was  finally  abandoned.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
they  are  not  a  truthful  people.  You  cannot  rely  upon  their  word-  al 
all. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  You  say  that  outside  of  those  pecuniarily  benefited  by  Chinese 
the  sentiment  is  overwhelmingly  against  them  ?— A.  That  is  my  opinion, 
I  think.    I  do  not  think  I  gave  it  as  strong  as  that. 

Q.  What  occupations  are  the  Chinese  engaged  in  throughout  the 
State  where  their  emplovers  would  be  pecuniarily  interested t— A.  I 
really  do  not  know  where  they  would  be  profitable.  They  are  profit- 
able,'I  assume.  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Hollister  has 
some  use  for  Chinese.  . 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  are  used  for  all  occupations  in  the 
State,  and  that  it  is  charged  by  these  anti-cooly  people  that  they  crowd 
out  white  labor  ?— A.  I  have  heard  it  so  charged ;  certainly. 
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Q.  Then  about  what  number  of  our  people  are  engaged  in  these  vari- 
ous enterprises  for  which  they  hire  Chinese  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  in  what 
particular  enterprise  the  Chinese  would  be  cheaper  than  white  labor. 

Q.  They  are  used  as  house-servants? — A.  Somewhat;  not  as  exten- 
sively as  formerly. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  there  are  about  seven  thousand 
Chinese  house-servants  employed  in  this  city  now.  They  are  used  in 
manufactories  ? — A.  I  would  suppose  that  they  are  employed  somewhat 
in  manufactories,  making  shoes,  making  cigars.  I  think  they  were,  and  I 
perhaps  now  are,  employed  in  the  woolen -mills.    How  is  that  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  largely  employed  in  the  woolen-mills.    They  j 
are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  boots  and  shoes,  candles,  | 
box-making,  and  it  is  charged  here  several  other  occupations  in  this  city 
are  taken  up  by  them. — A.  I  should  suppose  that  they  are  mostly  em- 
ployed by  large  manufacturers,  who  are  not  very  numerous  in  the  State; 
that  is,  they  do  not  compose  a  very  large  portion  of  the  population. 

Q.  They  have  been  largely  engaged  in  building  railways  and  reclaiming 
tule-lands? — A.  I  have  understood  that  the  Chinese  were  sent  for  as 
laborers,  and  many  thousands  of  them  employed  in  constructing  the  con- 
tinental road. 

Q.  Have  you  traveled  through  the  State  much  ?— A.  Yes,  I  have 
traveled  through  the  State  somewhat. 

Q.  In  the  interior  counties ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  class  of  servants  do  they  use  generally  in  hotels  and  in 
farmers'  families  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  farmers'  families.  In  hotels 
I  have  seen  Chinese,  and  along  the  railroads  at  the  stations  I  see  a  good 
many  Chinese. 

Q.  What  occupations  are  the  Chinese  not  engaged  in? — A.  I  cannot 
say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  ? — A.  There  are  no  lawyers  among  them,  I 
believe ;  there  are  no  editors. 

Mr.  Piper.  Preachers? 

Mr.  Bee.  Plenty  of  them. 

(To  the  witness.)  These  are  the  only  classes  you  can  think  of.  Then 
what  portion  of  the  State  do  you  understand  is  overwhelmingly  opposed 
to  the  Chinese  ?  The  classes  you  refer  to  as  so  overwhelmingly  opposed 
to  them  are  those  who  do  not  employ  them,  who  are  not  benefited  by 
them,  and  who  do  not  make  money  out  of  them. 

The  Witness.  I  think  so. 

Irving-  M.  Scott  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  PlXLEY : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  this  State  ? — An- 
swer. Sixteen  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  Founderyman  and  manufacturer. 

Q.  With  what  firm  are  you  connected  ? — A.  Preston,  Scott  &  Co. 

Q.  You  know  the  subject-matter  of  this  investigation  generally. 
State  what  your  experience  has  been  with  the  labor-interest  here,  as  to 
the  business  in  which  you  are  engaged,  with  reference  to  white  men  as 
employes,  and  boys,  together  with  such  views  as  you  may  have  upon 
the  labor- league  and  questions  in  that  direction. — A.  We  have  been  em- 
ploying, for  sixteen  years,  a  large  number  of  men  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron  goods.  It  has  been  exclusively  confined  to  white  labor.  We  have 
also  employed  a  very  large  proportion  of  boys.  We  have  also,  in  our 
experience,  had  the  only  battle  with  the  International  Molders'  Union 
or  Labor* League  that  has  occurred  on  this  coast.     We  found  no  diffi- 
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culty  in  suppressing  that  league  whenever  we  told  them  frankly  and 
squarely  what  we  would  do  and  what  we  would  not  do.  Their  demands 
were  generally  small  at  the  start,  they  did  not  amount  to  much  ;  hut  the 
first  concession  was  followed  hy  another  small  demand,  and  the  aggre- 
gate of  their  demands,  in  the  end,  seriously  affected  the  busim 
that  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  position  one  way  or  the  other.  We  took 
a  position  against  tl  em,  and  had  no  trouhle,  at'the  end  of  six  weeks,  In 
destroying  theleagi  e.  We  have  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  labor  to 
do  our  work,  whether  skilled  or  with  unskilled  laborers. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Are  you  a  founderyman'?— A.  Yes,  sir  ;  Ave  cany  on  all  the  branches. 
We  employ  520  men  and  boys.  They  have  their  proportion  of  labor 
divided  into  six  distinct  classes  of  work— blacksmiths,  boiler-makers, 
molders,  machinists,  pattern-makers,  and  draughtsmen— all  organized, 
making  a  complete  institution.  With  the  boys  from  the  public  schools, 
seventeen  years  of  age,  we  have  had  a  very  gratifying  experience.  We 
have  never  less  than  sixty  learning  their  trades.  We  think  with  those 
boys  we  can  meet  the  question  of  cheap  labor  in  any  shape,  form,  Of 
way  that  they  may  choose  to  make  it,  and  meet  it  intelligently,  and 
make  a  good  citizen  of  the  boy,  teach  him  a  trade,  so  as  to  be  self-de- 
pendent, a  producer,  and  carry  on  a  large  enterprise,  possibly.  When 
a  boy  comes  there  he  comes  for  four  years — from  seventeen  to  twenty- 
one.  We  pay  four  dollars  a  week  for  the  first  year,  six  dollars  tor  the 
second,  eight  dollars  for  the  third,  and  ten  dollars  for  the  fourth.  After 
that  whatever  he  is  worth  is  his  wages.  We  have  a  written  agreement 
which  shows  that  we  propose  to  take  a  boy  for  four  years,  and  give  him 
a  trade  and  instruct  him  ;  and  he  agrees  to  stay  with  as  the  four  years. 
We  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  use  any  other  means.  We  appeal 
to  the  common  sense  of  the  boy.  If  he  is  a  bad  boy,  we  do  not  want  him. 
If  he  is  a  good  boy,  he  wants  to  stay  ;  and  the  proportion  of  boys  that 
we  have  to  let  go  is  very  small. 

Q.  Is  that  about  the  time  required  to  become  master  of  the  trade  I — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  They  take  one  of  these  brauches,  either  blacksmith,  boiler- 
maker,  molder,  machinist,  pattern-maker,  or  draughtsman  in  EbfUr  year-. 
Our  experience  in  sixteen  years  has  been  that  the  boys  of  seventeen 
from  our  ordinary  public  schools  leave  at  the  same  position  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  as  the  boys  that  we  have  occasionally  taken  in  on  account 
of  the  necessity  of  their  parents  from  twelve,  thirteen,  and  fourteen  year-: 
that  is,  that  the  schooling  prior  to  seventeen  is  of  more  advantage  to  then 
than  the  trade.  We  have  never  found  any  difficulty  in  adjusting  the 
prices  of  labor  to  meet  the  conditions  under  which  we  had  to  manufac- 
ture, that  is,  competition  from  any  section  of  the  country,  and  we  labor 
under  three  distinct  disadvantages  here.  We  do  not  produce  a  pound 
of  pig-iron  in  our  State  ;  we  do  not  mine  a  pound  of  coal,  except  for  fuel 
purposes;  we  do  not  produce  a  pound  of  hard  wood  in  this  State  :  it  is 
all  imported. 

Q.  Y^ou  produce  no  hard  wood  at  all?— A.  There  is  none  in  the  mar- 
ket except  some  little  scrub-oak  or  live-oak.     Plank  of  considerable  size 
is  brought  from  the  East. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q,  Give  the  commission,  if  von  please,  an  opinion  as  to  whether  other 
trades  similarlv  circumstanced,  had  they  adopted  the  same  rule 
might  have  developed  the  industries  of  this  State  without  Chinese  aid  .— 
A.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  they  could  do  so.     I  think  that  the  trouble 
with  white  laborers,  using  them  in  large  quantities,  arises  more  from  the 
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temperament  of  the  man  in  charge  than  it  does  from  the  fact  of  the  labor. 
We  have  but  one  man  that  I  call  to  mind  in  all  of  our  men  employed 
who  is  addicted  to  strong  drink,  or  is  irregular  on  account  of  it.  He  is 
a  man  of  such  good  conditions  otherwise  that  we  keep  him  ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  every  man  is  steady.  When  we  have  to  reduce  the  labor  we  give 
the  steady  men  the  preference.  I  think  that  the  boys  will  fill  any  bill 
of  cheap  labor  intelligently  handled. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  spoke  about  your  treatment  of  boys  and  your  success.  When 
they  have  graduated,  so  to  speak,  that  is  to  say,  when  they  have  served 
four  years  and  got  their  trades,  do  they  continue  with  you  or  do  you  rely 
upon  boys,  getting  new  ones  ? — A.  As  a  rule  the  demand  upon  our  busi- 
ness has  been  so  much  as  to  employ  every  boy  worthy  of  employment. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  them  as  men  after  they  have  learned  their  trades  % — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  The  first  six  months  after  they  have  served  their  time  we 
generally  pay  them  $2.50  a  day,  after  that  we  generally  pay  them  what 
they  are  worth.  We  have  some  men  that  we  pay  $4  a  day,  but  those  are 
old  men,  the  exceptions.    Our  oldest  average  about  S3. 

Q.  What  is  your  whole  number  of  employes  1 — A  About  520. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  are  boys  1 — A.  There  are  at  present  sixty  boys 
learning  their  trades. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  What  is  the  intelligent  public  opinion  among  disinterested  people 
upon  this  subject ;  I  do  not  mean  those  now  who  are  making  money  or 
advancing  their  material  interests,  but  the  general  intelligent  public 
opinion  of  the  State  of  California  upon  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  leg- 
islation restricting  the  immigration  of  Chinese  ? — A.  So  far  as  I  have 
had  any  conversation  or  observation  there  seems  to  be  among  the  labor- 
ing classes  a  very  strong  feeling  that  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese 
should  be  restricted.  It  seems  to  arise  principally  from  the  fact  that 
while  a  white  laborer  settles  here  with  his  family  and  they  trade  one 
with  another,  the  Chinese  are  exclusive  and  retire  within  themselves  to 
trade  after  they  have  learned  to  carry  on  business.  That  seems  to  be 
the  principal  reason  why  the  white  laboring  classes  wish  this  restriction, 
fearing  that  in  the  end  they  will  be  deprived  of  all  means  and  avenues 
of  labor.  My  experience  of  the  people  uninterested  either  one  way  or 
the  other  has  been— and  I  believe  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion— that 
white  population  is  superior  to  Chinese  population  and  more  desirable, 
for  the  reason  that  they  make  their  families  and  homes  among  us  and 
become  part  of  us. 

Edward  D.  Wheeler  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Question.  You  are  an  old  resident  of  California !— Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  lawyer  by  profession  H — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  present  filling  the  district  bench  of  the  nineteenth  district 
court? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  in  our  State  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  district  courts.  It 
is  a  nisi  priiis  common-law  court,  next  in  rank  to  the  supreme  bench. 
You  are  aware  of  the  general  field  of  discussion  upon  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion, and  upon  the  point  whether  it  is  desirable  to  have  legislation  look- 
ing to  the  restriction  of  Chinese  immigration  to  this  State.  State  to  the 
commission,  if  you  please,  any  views  you  may  have  on  that  subject.— 
A.  So  far  as  any  details  may  go  I  am  not  very  thoroughly  prepared  to 
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speak,  as  I  am  satisfied  thai  .1  great  manj  0  bave  given  the 

matter  more  consideration  and  arc  better  prepared  to  give  accurab 
formation.  I  am  aware  that  the  question  of  tile  probable  immigration 
of  Chinese  has  occupied  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  pnblic  mind  foi 
the  last  year  or  two,  and  from  what  I  can  gather  from  reading  and  from 
conversation  with  my  fellow-citizens  I  have  reached  the  conclusion,  upon 
which  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  public  sentiment  of  the  State  is  in  favoi 
of  legislation  upon  that  subject.  I  think  that  public  opinion  probably 
favors  a  restricted  immigration  in  preference  to  an  absolute  and  total 
■exclusion  of  Chinese  coming  to  this  coast  hereafter. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  desirableness  of  the  Chinese,  look- 
ing to  the  future  political  and  moral  condition  of  our  State,  and  state 
whether  you  think  they  can  assimilate  with  us,  become  homogem 
with  our  population,  and  eventually  become  good  American  citizens  — 
A.  The  principal,  and  I  might  say  my  only  objection  to  the  immigra- 
tion of  the  Chinese  is  that  I  thiuk  they  never  will  assimilate  with  om 
population  here  ;  the  matter  has  been  decided  in  the  course  of  a  quartet 
of  a  century;  they  have  been  in  this  country  more  or  less  during  that 
time;  they  still,  to  all  appearance,  retain  their  peculiar  costume,  and 
follow  their  original  national  habits  in  matters  of  food  and  mode  of  liv- 
ing. Judging  from  that  experience  I  am  disposed  to  think,  and  do 
think,  that  they  never  will  assimilate  ;  there  is  no  such  thing  known  as 
social  interchange  between  the  Chinese  and  the  white  population,  as 
far  as  I  have  observed. 

Q.  Under  our  present  law  they  cannot  become  citizens  I — A.  I  am 
told  they  cannot.  I  have  never  had  auy  application  so  far  for  Chinese 
naturalization ;  they  do  not  seem  so  far  to  be  a  people  who  are  politi- 
cally ambitious. 

Q.  In  the  administration  of  justice,  so  far  as  you  observe  in  your 
court  or  in  the  courts  of  your  associates,  do  the  Chinese  have  fair  treat- 
ment under  the  law? — A.  If  I  may  speak  of  the  district  courts  of  the 
State,  1  think  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  the  Chinamen  are  fully 
protected.  I  think  they  have  as  fair  a  hearing  and  as  fair  a  show  in  the 
courts  as  white  men. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Mr.  Clarke  gave  your  name  as  a  witness  having  different  views 
from  those  you  have  expressed  in  your  testimony ;  would  you  say  he 
was  in  error? — A.  What  Mr.  Clarke  was  that  I 

Q.  H.  W.  K.  Clarke.— A.  I  do  not  recollect  any  conversation  with 
Mr.  Clarke,  but  if  he  says  I  did  have  any  conversation  with  him  it  is 
undoubtedly  true.  I  suppose  if  it  was  auy  at  all.  it  was  a  street  con- 
versation. I  am  often  stopped  on  the  street  aud  interrogated  on  I 
matters,  and  frequently,  to  dispose  of  a  long  street  discussion,  perhaps 
I  will  give  an  apparent  assent  to  what  a  man  is  saying.  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  expressed  any  views  to  Mr.  Clarke  contrary  to  what  1 
entertain. 

Q.  The  views  which  you  express  now  have  been  your  views  all  along  f— 
A.  Those  have  been  my  views  for  the  last  year  or  two.  I  have  never 
felt  anything  like  animositv  toward  Chinamen,  and  have  always  been 
in  favor  of  their  being  fully  protected  against  assault  and  against  any 
invasion  of  their  rights  here.  I  am  in  favor  of  that  now  to  the  fullest 
extent.  If  I  can  be  said  to  occupy  what  is  called  an  anti-Chinese  posi- 
tion, it  is  solely  with  reference  to  the  effect  that  their  immigration  would 
.have  upon  our  social  system  hereafter. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  spoke  about  the  Chinese  population,  that  it  would  not  assim- 
ilate with  ours.  Do  you  refer  to  the  adoption  of  our  manners  and  cus- 
toms and  attachment  to  our  institutions  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  that  question  has  been  or  can  be  fairly  tried 
so  long  as  our  laws  prohibit  them  from  becoming  citizens  ? — A.  That  is 
a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  but  probably  the  withholding  from  them  the 
right  of  suffrage  may  operate  as  a  discouragement  to  any  attempt  on 
their  part  to  assimilate  in  full. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  the  fact  that  they  must  remain  aliens  and 
can  never  become  a  part  of  our  people  under  the  law  does  not  have  the 
effect,  or  would  not  have  the  effect,  to  keep  them  to  themselves  ? — A.  I 
think  that  to  a  certain  extent  it  would. 

Q.  Would  it  have  the  effect  to  discourage  them  or  prevent  them  from 
studying  our  institutions  ? — A.  I  think  it  would  have  that  effect  to  a 
certain  extent. 

Q.  Suppose  there  was  any  class  of  white  immigrants  who  were  placed 
under  the  same  disabilities  and  could  never  become  a  part  of  our  people, 
would  you  expect  them  to  become  interested  in  politics  and  to  become 
a  part  of  our  people,  socially  or  in  business,  or  would  it  have  the  effect 
to  keep  them  to  themselves  ? — A.  I  think  it  would  have  that  effect  to  a 
certain  extent,  excluding  any  class  from  the  right  of  suffrage,  but  I 
might  say  here,  take  the  negro  before  he  was  given  the  ballot  in  this 
State,  and  he  showed  no  such  disinclination  to  assimilate  with  our  white 
people  as  the  Chinese  have  always  shown,  although  the  negro  was  not 
a  voter. 

Q.  The  negro  was  born  here,  was  he  not;  he  never  knew  any 
other  country  or  civilization  but  our  own1? — A.  The  most  of  them  did 
not. 

Q.  Except  those  who  were  imported  a  great  while  ago  ?— A.  Most  of 
them  were  in  that  condition. 

Q.  They  never  knew  any  other  country  or  civilization  except  our  own, 
so  that  their  circumstances  would  be  different  from  that  of  the  China- 
men % — A.  Yes,  sir ;  somewhat. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  a  sentiment  being  here  in  favor  of  limiting  Chi- 
nese immigration. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  think  that  desirable  yourself? — A.  I  would,  most 
decidedly. 

Q.  If  it  is  desirable  to  limit  it,  why  would  it  not  be  desirable  to  pro- 
hibit it  entirely  ? — A.  For  the  reason  that  a  limited  number  of  Chinese 
in  this  State  can  be  easily  managed  or  controlled ;  there  is  no  danger 
of  their  becoming  a  turbulent  and  defiant  element.  Dp  to  this  time  we 
have  had  no  trouble  in  that  respect.  I  regard  them  as  a  peaceable  and 
quiet  class  of  people  as  a  rule,  but  my  fear  has  been  that  if  there  was 
no  restriction  upon  the  immigration  inside  of  the  next  twenty-five  years, 
we  probably,  instead  of  having  a  hundred  thousand,  would  have  a  mil- 
lion of  them  ;  and  I  think  then,  from  the  experience  of  other  communi- 
ties, that  they  would  become  a  very  troublesome  and  dangerous  element. 

Q.  Then  your  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  limiting  the  immigration 
grows  out  of  the  apprehension  of  a  greater  influx  hereafter? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  number  who  are  here  now  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
trol ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  difficulty  up  to  this  time? — A.  No,  sir;  and  I 
think  that  the  sentiment  among  all  thinking  men  and  among  all  good 
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citizens  is  nearly  unanimous  in  favor  of  protecting  those  who  are 
and  declining  to  interfere  with  them  in  any  manner. 

Q.  So  long  as  tbe  number  of  Chinamen  here  bears  the  same  propor- 
tion to  tbe  number  of  white  people  that  it  does  now,  would  yon  think 
the  number  too  great  ?— A.  I  would  not  think  it  too  great  BO  far  M  any 
interference  with  our  social  or  governmental  a  Hairs  is  concerned 
course,  taking  tbe  number  who  are  now  present,  great  complaint-  i 
from  certain  classes  of  people;  from  tbe  laboring  classes  chiefly. 
course  about  anything  touching  those  details  I  am  not  prepared  to 
speak. 

Q.  Do  you  think  tbe  number  is  too  great  now  when  yon  take  into 
view  tbe  territory  of  the  State,  its  necessity  for  development  aid  the 
amount  of  labor  to  be  performed  ?  State  whether  or  not  in  your  Jodg- 
ment  the  number  is  too  great  now. — A.  >'o;  I  do  not  think  we  bare 
anything  of  a  mischievous  character  particularly  to  apprehend  from  the 
number  that  is  here  now;  and  if  this  percentage  were  maintained, 
which  I  suppose  perhaps  now  is  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  of  our  popula- 
tion, I  think  that  no  very  serious  apprehensions  need  be  entertained. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  this  percentage  has  increased  in  the  last  til- 
teen  years '? — A.  I  think  it  has  very  materially  increased  in  the  last  ti\  e 
years.  I  am  not  a  statistician  and.  of  coarse,  do  not  speak  from  Ignras, 
but  I  think  that  within  the  last  live  years  the  increase  baa  been  very 
marked. 

Q.  In  view  of  this  want  of  assimilation  and  all  the  other  reasons  that 
operate  upon  your  mind,  why  would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  cut  off 
this  immigration  entirely  f  if  it  is  a  bad  element  for  our  country,  why 
not  eliminate  it  entirely  and  cut  it  off  in  the  future  ? — A.  I  think  that  a 
small  percentage  of  Chinamen  here  is  desirable. 

Q.  Why  so  ? — A.  I  think  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  domestic  servants 
in  this  country,  and  particularly  I  think  that  is  the  case  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. A  man  traveling  through  this  State  in  a  stage,  going  to  small 
towns  and  even  to  farm-houses,  will  very  generally  find  Chinese  domes- 
tics. At  least  that  has  been  my  observation,  but  my  travel  has  not  been 
very  extensive.  A  great  many  people  residing  in  the  country  have  told 
me  that  it  was  impossible  to  procure  family  help  from  the  city,  from  the 
large  centers  of  population,  that  would  consent  to  remain  on  isolated 
country  ranches.  For  that  reason,  I  think  that  a  limited  number  of 
Chinese  would  not  be  objectionable. 

Q.  Would  you  maintain  that  percentage  at  about  what  it  is  now,  or 
would  you  diminish  it  or  increase  it  ?— A.  I  am  certain  I  would  not  in- 
crease it. 

Q.  But  for  the  apprehension  of  this  great  influx,  would  you  interfere 
with  Chinese  immigration  at  all  by  legislation  ?— A.  No,  sir.  If  I  bad 
tbe  control  of  it  I  would  not  interfere  with  it  but  for  that  apprehen- 
sion. I  think  that  one  of  two  results  is  inevitable,  however:  that  we 
will  either  have  a  large  non-voting  population,  which  will  not  assimi- 
late, and  which  will  in  time  be  troublesome  and  turbulent  and  riotous, 
or,  if  you  give  them  the  ballot,  in  ten  years  from  now  we  will  have  a 
Chinaman  for  governor.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that ;  for  the  percent- 
age of  adult  males  in  that  population,  of  course,  is  very  much  greater 
than  it  is  among  the  white  population.  While  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
being  alarmed  about  these  things,  within  tbe  last  two  years,  of  my  own 
notion  and  from  reading  and  from  what  I  have  seen,  I  have  very  seri- 
ous apprehensions  of  the  effect  of  this  immense  immigration  upon  our 
American  civilization,  and  particularly  upon  this  coast.  I  feel  that,  and 
I  feel  it  deeply  and  earnestly. 
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By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  If  any  class  of  whites  were  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  be- 
coming naturalized  citizens,  would  they  not  show  an  ambition  for  it 
and  make  a  clamor  for  it  ? — A.  I  think  they  would.  I  remarked  at  the 
beginning  of  my  evidence  that  the  Chinese  have  never  shown  any  polit- 
ical ambition  particularly,  and  not  much  disposition  to  meddle  with  our 
governmental  affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS : 

Q.  What  proportion  of  those  Chinese  do  you  think  would  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  becoming  naturalized,  if  the  door  were 
opened  to  them  by  our  naturalization -laws  % — A.  I  think  if  the  natural- 
ization-laws were  open  to  them  they  would  all  become  naturalized.  I 
think  they  run  rather  in  droves  and  herds,  and  if  the  thing  was  started 
I  believe  they  would  all  become  naturalized,  probably  upon  the  idea 
that  it  might  give  them  some  more  protection  than  they  think  they  en- 
joy at  present. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  indications  of  a  turbulent  or  riotous  charac- 
ter among  Chinamen  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  not  their  disposition  1 — A.  So  far  as  our  experience  has 
gone  with  them,  in  their  deportment  toward  the  white  population,  they 
are  very  quiet.  I  think  their  scenes  of.  turbulence  or  riot,  whatever 
they  are,  are  generally  among  themselves. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  you  do  not  regard  them  as  a  healthy  element 
in  our  body-politic  % — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  would  not. 

Q.  Even  if  they  were  to  be  enfranchised  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  should 
consider  that  the  worst  of  evils.    I  should  consider  it  an  evil  any  way. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  What  effect  upon  the  immigration  of  white  families  from  the  East 
would  it  have  if  those  who  come  to  stay  in  the  interior  upon  farms  could 
have  no  domestic  servants  ? — A.  I  should  presume  that  in  the  middle 
and  higher  classes  it  would  be  an  objection. 

Q.  It  would  prevent  them  from  coming  1 — A.  It  probably  would  have 
that  tendency. 

John  Eodgers  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Question.  What  position  do  you  hold  under  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  H — Answer.  I  am  a  rear-admiral  in  the  Navy. 

Q.  You  are  now  in  active  service  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  station  assigned  ? — A.  Mare  Island. 

Q.  You  are  commandant  of  that  yard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  an  observation  of  Chinese  in  China  and  in  the 
islands  adjacent  thereto,  and  in  this  country,  to  some  extent  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  State  ? — A.  A  little  over  three 
years. 

Q.  You  have  prepared,  I  believe,  a  statement  containing  some 
views'? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  read  that  as  your*  statement  if  you  desire. — A.  I  sup- 
pose I  was,  in  all,  three  years  in  China.  I  was  twice  there.  I  got  what 
information  I  could  in  China,  and  of  course  as  commanding  a  vessel, 
a  man-of-war,  I  had  very  good  opportunities  of  learning  what  intelli- 
gent people  said  of  the  Chinese. 
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Q.  Were  you  at  any  time,  while  commanding  an  American  yetsel  or 
squadron  there,  called  upon  to  send  your  marines  ashore  od  account  of 

emcutes? — A.  From  some  cause  or  other  they  had   wry   few   troop 
Singapore,  in  1853,  and  in  India,  generally,  the  proportion  of  Europe- 
ans  is  very  small.    They  apprehended,  in  Singapore,  that  the  Ohi 

would  rise  then  in  1853,  and  L  was  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  to  send 
my  marines  on  shore  to  meet  eventualities,  'there  were  intelligent 
Chinese  there  who  had  influence  over  their  country  men.  and  who  had 
prospered  exceedingly  under  English  rule.  They  were  very  strongly 
in  favor  of  law  and  order,  and  in  favor  of  English  supremacy,  ami  tin- 
used  all  their  influence  to  dissuade  their  countrymen  from  violence,  and 
eventually  it  passed  off.  In  Java,  where  there  is  a  very  large  popnlal ion. 
the  Dutch  are  comparatively  few.  The  Chinese  and  Javanese  of  ooorae 
are  many.  There  are  about  13,000,000  inhabitants  in  the  island  of 
Java.  In  1853  they  said  it  was  10,000,000.  The  Dutch  government 
creates  antipathy  between  the  Chinese  and  Javanese  purposely,  SO  that 
they  may  hold  one  another  in  check ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  Chinese 
there  are  unquiet  and  not  to  be-  kept  in  order ;  that  except  for  appre- 
hension they  would  take  the  government  to  themselves.  Father  line 
was  a  Catholic  missionary  who  traveled  in  Tartary,  and  he  represents 
the  Chinese  as  exceedingly  aggressive  politically,  overcoming  the  more 
peaceful  Mongols,  and  using  the  arts  of  a  superior  race,  industry,  thrift, 
foresight,  shrewdness,  in  weeding  out  the  Mongols  and  gradually  usurp- 
ing their  country,  getting  in  a  finger  and  then  introducing  the  hand  and 
eventually  turning  out  the  Mongols.  The  voyages  of  Father  Hue  are 
published,  and  this  account  may  be  easily  found.  If  you  will  per- 
mit me  I  will  read  the  statement  which  I  have  prepared,  and  afterward  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  answer  any  question  which  the  commission  may 
propound. 

The  question  of  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  in  California  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  simply  a  question  of  the  relative  advantages  of  cheap  la- 
bor, as  contrasted  with  the  advantages  of  dear  labor. 

It  contains  that,  but  it  contains  more.  The  various  interests  of  capi- 
tal and  of  labor  will  be  advocated  on  one  side  or  the  other,  depending 
upon  whether  the  speaker  has  to  buy  labor  or  to  sell  it.  The  contot 
between  labor  and  capital  was  deplored  in  Judea  ;  it  convulsed  ancient 
itoine ;  it  agitates  Europe  ;  it  causes  riots  in  the  United  States.  No 
sufficient  answer  has  yet  been  given  to  this  question,  but  there  is  an- 
other aspect  of  the  case,  in  which  the  solution  is  easier. 

No  country  can  attain  secure  prosperity,  except  its  prosperity  be 
founded  upon  a  population  identical  iu  its  interests  with  those  of  its 
rulers. 

In  France,  before  the  revolution,  difference  of  classes  weighed  heavily 
upon  the  peasantry,  who,  taxed  heavily,  were  ineligible  to  offices  of  trosl 
or  of  honor,  and  because  of  this  came  the  revolution,  with  all  its  horrors. 
The  revolution,  by  opening  the  road  for  talent  wherever  found.  id« 
tied  the  interests  of  Frenchmen  ;  and  the  changes  of  government  have 
since  been  bloodless  because  the  people  were  of  one  race. 

In  the  Southern  States  it  was  found  injurious  to  have  the  laboring 
class  of  a  different  race  from  the  capitalists.  That  war,  by  destroying 
the  conditions  under  which  labor  had  lived,  chauged  everything,  and 
went  far  in  its  results  to  destroy  capital. 

France  was  recentlv  invaded  :  and  while  the  war  lasted  things  were 
changed  in  the  places  occupied  by  hostile  armies;  but  as  the  war  passed 
away  so  did  the  effects  of  the  war.  The  master  re-occupied  his  old 
chateau,  and  the  peasant  cultivated  the  field  as  of  old  on  the  same  old 
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terms.  His  interests,  his  feelings,  his  habits  of  thinking,  had  suffered 
no  change. 

Where  the  races  occupying  the  soil  belong  to  different  ethnological 
divisions,  war  leaves  very  different  traces.  In  the  first  case  the  path  of 
war  leaves  no  trace  in  altered  social  relations.  In  the  second  case  every- 
thing is  changed.  The  servant  aspires  to  be  master.  The  laborer, 
emancipated  from  the  rules  which  bound  him,  seeks  other  occupation, 
and  foresight  is  at  a  loss  to  divine  the  future. 

China,  with  her  poor,  her  thrifty,  her  intelligent,  educated,  and  very 
industrious  population,  is  able  and  ready  to  send  men  to  fill  all  Califor- 
nia's demand  for  labor.  After  a  short  apprenticeship  the  Chinese  can 
well  and  cheaply  manufacture  all  our  goods,  run  all  our  machines,  sow 
and  reap  all  our  fields,  supply  the  places  of  all  our  domestic  servants. 
They  can  supplant,  by  their  cheap  labor,  the  more  expensive  American 
or  European  workman  in  every  branch  of  industry.  The  effect  of  this 
will  be  to  build  up  a  state  of  society  such  as  existed  in  the  Southern 
States  before  the  rebellion.  This  condition  would  be  profitable  for  the 
master  while  it  lasted,  but  it  would  be  insecure ;  and  there  would  some 
day  be  a  terrible  awakening  to  the  fact  that  an  alien  race  occupied  all 
the  places  of  labor,  and  that  we  had  a  class  of  population  which  could 
neither  be  sent  away  nor  kept. 

I  repeat  my  belief,  that  there  can  be  no  secure  prosperity  where  the 
operative  and  the  capitalist  are  not  of  the  same  race. 

I  do  not  know  the  iirice  now,  but  a  few  years  ago  a  Chinese  was 
brought  from  China  by  steamer,  and  well  found  in  food  (according  to 
his  own  belief)  for  $40.  Passage  by  emigrant-cars  from  the  Eastern 
States  costs  more  than  this. 

In  Java,  in  Singapore,  and  in  Tartary  the  Chinese  are  unquiet,  and 
occasionally  they  inspire  alarm.  In  Tartary,  it  is  said  -by  the  traveler 
M.  Hue,  a  Catholic  missionary,  they  are  very  aggressive  toward  the 
populations  of  Mongolia. 

Possessed  with  an  idea  that  their  own  civilization,  as  it  is  oldest  is 
also  best,  and  that  their  own  manners  are  more  refined  than  ours,  and 
their  laws  more  perfect ;  clannish,  aud  indifferent  to  life  ;  such  a  people 
will  not  rest  under  foreign  rule  longer  than  they  think  they  are  obliged 
to  do  so. 

The  Chinese  can  come  to  California  more  cheaply,  and,  according  to 
his  standard,  more  commodiously,  than  the  American  or  European  im- 
migrant, and  when  here  he  can  supplant  him. 

When,  in  the  far  future,  disorder  shall  arise,  and  the  Chinese  seek  to 
overthrow  the  American  task-master,  few  will  pity  the  capitalist,  and, 
least  of  all,  the  supplanted  laborer. 

If  some  great  cotton-lord  in  England  should  say  to  his  workmen, 
"  You  ask  too  much  wages ;  you  live  too  expensively ;  you  drink  beer 
and  you  eat  beef.  I  will  import  Hindoos,  who  eat  only  rice,  who  never 
get  drunk,  and  whose  fingers  are  more  dexterous  than  yours  f  none  of 
us  would  sympathize  with  him.  He  would  be  unwise ;  for  if  he  per- 
sisted in  his  course  it  would  lead  to  riots,  if  not  to  revolution. 

In  a  new  State  like  California  most  of  the  white  race  are  in  some  sort 
capitalists,  and  cheap  labor  is  a  boon  to  them  not  to  be  entirely  rejected. 
Some  branches  of  industry  could  not  be  carried  on  without  it,  and  there- 
fore, as  no  absolutely  perfect  thing  can  be  attained,  and  all  life  is  a  com- 
promise, in  the  Chinese  question  there  should  be  a  compromise,  neither 
absolutely  rejecting  the  Chinese,  nor  granting  to  them  the  unlimited 
right  of  coming  to  out  shores.? 

A  certain  number  annually  might  be  allowed  to  come,  so  that  when 
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from  these  are  subtracted  those  who  return,  there  would  remain  no  in- 
ordinate increase. 

By  a  verbal  rule  of  interpretation  to  the  Burlingame  treaty,  it  might 
be  considered  that  as  the  right  of  travel  and  residence  only  ifl  men- 
tioned in  that  instrument,  the  right  of  hand-labor  is  not  included.  In- 
deed, the  rights  given  and  conferred  by  the  treaty  are  not  reciprocal 
In  some  European  countries  only  the  people  of  a  parish  can  work  at  a 
trade.  The  right  to  hand-labor  and  to  parochial  help  are  restricted  and 
do  not  follow  citizenship.    Even  less  are  they  allowed  to  aliens. 

Thus,  the  right  of  residence  and  travel  does  not  carry  the  right  to  ex- 
ercise a  manual  trade. 

In  the  United  States  this  right  to  work  is  conceded,  but,  M  far  Ifl  I 
know,  it  is  not  involved  necessarily  in  any  treaty,  and  may  be  restrained 
or  denied  to  aliens  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government. 

No  foreigner  in  China  caii  compete  with  Chinese  labor.  The  \\»  i 
merchant  employs  only  Chinese  workmen  under  the  direction  of  ( Chinese 
or  foreign  superintendents,  paying  much  higher  wages  to  the  labor, ■-. 
than  a  Chinese  employer  would  give  for  the  same  Bervioe.  The  servants 
in  European  houses  in  that  country  are  Chinese,  and  they  are  paid 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  a  Chinese  would  pay  them. 

The  American  in  China  does  no  hand- work.  When  he  employs  Chi 
nese  workmen  he  pays  double  wages  to  them.  So  far  from  driving 
them  out,  he  creates  new  occupations  for  them,  and  gives  them  what 
the  country  considers  exorbitant  compensation. 

Thus,  the  rights  and  advantages  of  emigration  with  labor  from  one 
country  to  the  other  are  not  reciprocal. 

The  Burlingame  treaty  was  not  readily  accepted  in  China.  Some  of 
the  returned  Chinese  must  have  acquired  abroad  ideas  inconvenient  to 
a  stationary  government  like  their  own. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  regulate  labor 
immigration  would  be  denied.  With  this  right  conceded  or  assumed, 
any  proper  number,  say  two  thousand  or  three  thousand,  immigrant 
tickets  for  laborers,  properly  engraved  to  prevent  falsification,  could  be 
sent  to  the  American  minister,  to  be  by  him  distributed  to  our  consuls 
in  that  country ;  the  consul  to  send  a  manifest,  with  name  and  number 
of  each  individual  immigrant ;  these  tickets  to  be  collected  and  turned 
over  to  the  custom-house  authorities  upon  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  here. 
The  tickets  would  probably  be  sold  by  the  consul's  agent  in  Chiua  foi 
distribution  ;  but,  while  this  would  be  wrong,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be 
otherwise  objectionable,  since  an  enhancement  of  the  price  of  tickets 
would  probably  secure  a  better  class  of  immigrants. 

If  desirable,  a  separate  class  of  tickets,  not  restricted  in  number, 
might  be  issued,  for  officials  or  other  persons  to  travel  in  this  country, 
but  to  be  granted  only  by  our  minister  at  Peking. 

Our  blue  flannel  and  woolen  stockings  are  made  in  California  better 
than  can  be  made  for  the  same  price  elsewhere  in  the  United  Star.-. 

J.f  Chinese  labor  comes  here  without  restraint,  no  reason  is  apparent 
why  the  success  in  these  articles  might  not  attend  other  similar  produc- 
tions, and  California  thus  become  the  great  manufacturing  center  of  the 
United  States,  and  ultimately  starve  the  operatives  of  our  eastern  cities 
or  drive  them  to  Asiatic  wages  and  conditions  of  life.  Americans  thus 
reduced  would  be  unfit  for  the  elective  franchise,  and  hence  would  arise 
domestic  political  complications. 

Q.  In  that  last  view  you  have  reference  to  the  prosperity  of  the  who  e 
country.    You  treat  it  not  merely  as  a  local  questiou  ?— A.  The  whole 
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United  States  is  interested  in  this  Chinese  question.  It  is  the  grand 
question  between  Asiatic  labor  and  American  labor. 

Q.  If  the  effect  of  unlimited  Chinese  industry  here  is  to  destroy  tiie 
opportunity  of  production  in  the  East,  then  it  becomes  a  question  very 
important  to  the  East  ? — A.  Massachusetts  is  interested  in  it,  whether 
the  Chinaman  is  upon  her  soil  or  upon  ours.  If  we  can  introduce 
Asiatic  labor  here  we  can  manufacture  more  cheaply  than  any  other 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  consequently  with  unlimited  help  this 
must  become  the  great  manufacturing  center  of  the  United  States. 
From  its  proximity,  of  course,  they  could  get  the  articles  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  to  Massachusetts  under  that  state  of  things 
whether  this  manufacturing  is  done  here  or  in  China  I — A.  There  is  the 
duty. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  effect  if  the  effect  is  to  stop  their  manu- 
facturing *?  Is  it  any  difference  to  them  whether  the  manufacturing  is 
done  here  by  Chinamen  or  done  in  China  by  Chinamen  %  Is  not  the 
duty  in  both  cases  against  them,  in  that  the  Chinamen  who  manu- 
factured here  would  not  have  to  pay  it  % — A.  Undoubtedly  ;  their  own 
people  introduced  into  the  United  States  could  manufacture  in  the 
United  States,  and  their  manufactures  would  not  be  subject  to  duty,  of 
course. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  views  that  you  wish  to  express  in  reference  to 
this  matter  f — A.  No  j  I  have  said  everything  I  desired  upon  the  ques- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  the  free  importation  or  immi- 
gration of  Chinese  were  allowed  here  we  might  from  this  port  supply 
the  ports  of  China  with  cotton  fabrics  ? — A.  Decidedly ;  they  already 
send  from  Massachusetts,  and  they  will  more  cheaply  send  from 
California. 

Q.  Could  we  not  entirely  compete  with  the  English  in  that  respect 
by  manufactures  here  % — A.  We  could  compete  with  the  English,  I 
fancy,  with  unlimited  competition  by  Chinese  labor. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  competition  between  the  domestic  cotton 
manufactures  which  are  exported  to  China  is  nearly  equal  in  New  Eng- 
land and  Old  England  ?— A.  I  am  not  a  merchant  and  cannot  answer 
by  the  book,  but  I  have  seen  in  the  papers  that  considerable  quantities 
of  cotton  have  been  carried  from  Massachusetts  to  England  and  sold  to 
advantage. 

Q.  So  that  if  we  could  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacturing  here,  with  the 
advantages  of  ocean  traffic  m  our  favor,  we  might  hope  to  obtain  the 
whole  of  that  trade  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  The  whole  supply  of  the  East  1 — A.  I  think  so.  I  think  with 
Asiatic  labor,  directed  by  American  intelligence,  this  would  become  the 
manufacturing  center  ultimately  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think,  also,  that  it  would  become  the  center  of  ex- 
changes of  the  eastern  trade  ?  The  eastern  trade  is  in  favor  of  the 
Chinese  always,  is  it  not?  A  large  amount  of  bullion  has  to  be  sent 
there  ? — A.  So  I  believe. 

Q.  Under  those  circumstances  would  it  not  go  from  California  S — A. 
Eventually.    Bullion  goes  from  where  the  bullion  is  made,  of  course. 

Q.  It  would  be  sent  from  here  instead  of  being  sent  to  England  and 
all  the  way  around  ? — A.  Possibly ;  I  suppose  so.  The  shipment  of  bul- 
lion is  not  very  expensive,  as  it  is  not  heavy  compared  with  its  value. 
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Q.  There  is  great  risk  in  the  cost  of  insurance  ?— A.  I  suppose  ll  is 

ess  than  on  silks  or  on  cotton. 
Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  cost  considerablyless  to  send  silver 

rom   here  to  Canton  direct,  than   to  Bend    it   from   here   to   England, 
md   thence  around   to  Canton  1 — A.  1  think  it  would. 

Q.  And  that,  of  course,  would  give  us  tin-  advantage  and  make  this 
he  center  of  exchange  ? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Sargent: 

Q.  We  would  have  that  advantage  by  virtue  of  our  production  of  1ml- 
iou,  would  we  not  ? — A.  I  suppose  SO. 

Q.  Are  the  Chinese  much  engaged  in  the  production  of  bullion  to 
four  knowledge? — A.  I  have  read  a  great  deal  ot  that,  but  l  bave  not 
■ead  much  in  regard  to  mines  of  precious  metals. 

Q.  Our  bullion  products,  the  Nevada  mines,  are  carried  on  hereby 
vhite  labor? — A.  1  think  so. 

Q.  The  mines  are  prospected,  and  all  that,  by  cheap  labor'  I  own 
i  little  quicksilver  stock,  and  they  explore  the  mines  by  Chinese  la 
)or. — A.  Perhaps  that  is  so. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  You  have  been  along  time  in  the  Navy.  Was  it  not  an  isolated 
sase  wheu  you  were  called  upon  at  Singapore  1 — A.  I  was  never  called 
lpon  before.  I  know  the  Chinese  were  unquiet  in  Bong-Kong,  where 
;hey  have  au  English  garrison  and  English  men  of- war. 

Q.  Have  you  never  been  called  on  iu  Panama  to  put  down  unquiet* 
less  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  The  Navy  has? — A.  The  Navy  has,  but  I  was  never  ordered  to 
loit. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  been  going  on  in  Java? — A.  Very  long  in 
lava,  some  hundreds  ot  years;  but  about  Singapore  I  cannot  answer. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  American  cbarao- 
;er,  that  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  Americans  on  the  island  ot  .Java 
;o  take  possession  of  that  country  ?  Would  they  do  il  or  not  under  like 
urcuuistances  ? — A.  As  to  number  they  are  very  few.  An  American 
saunot  work  iu  the  island  of  Java  ;  he  must  needs  have  horses  and 
Inploj  them.  In  India  the  English  are  only  one  to  a  great  many 
Bindoos.     The  English  are  a  mere  handful  there. 

Q.  Take  any  other  country  where  the  Americans  become  populous, 
vould  they  not  be  very  apt  to  take  possession  of  it  under  like  circum- 
stances?— A.  Do  you  meau  to  ask  if  the  Americans  are  au  aggressive 
'ace  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Undoubtedly  they  are. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  express  an  apprehension,  if  I  may  call  it  that, 
:hat  the  importation  of  Chinese  or  Asiatic  labor  on  this  roast  maybe 
juch  as  to  make  it  a  manufacturing  center,  and  thus  injure  Massachn- 
setts  and  the  East? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  evidence  of  that  danger? — A.  I  see  now  that 
the  manufacturers  here  supply  flannel  to  the  Navy,  and  woolen  socks, 
igainst  eastern  competition;  and,  1  believe.  Army  blankets,  also.  There 
I  the  finger  in,  and  it  has  only  been  going  on  a  few  years. 

Q.  Do  you  regard   their  ability  to  supply  these  articles  upon  this 

3oast  as  the  result  of  Chinese  labor?— A.  Undoubtedly.     A  Chinaman 

is  clever,  astute,  aud  possesses  all  the  advantage  of  a  good  workman. 

Be  comes  here  single,  and  even  if  married  his  expenses  would  be  a  very 

6o  c  I 
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small  portion  compared  with  the  expenses  of  an  American  citizen.  The 
Chinaman  does  not  get  drunk,  and  he  can  work  on  Monday  as  well  as 
on  any  other  day  of  the  week. 

_       By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  On  Sunday  ? — A.  It  is  said  that  the  American  workman  cannot 
always  work  ou  Monday,  the  day  after  Sunday,  but  the  Chinese  work 
as  well  on  Monday  as  on  any  other  day  of  the  week.  As  to  miscegena- 
tion, the  intermingling  with  the  people,  Agassiz  has  written  the  result 
of  his  observations  in  Brazil.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  are  the! 
most  mixed  race  in  Europe,  and  they  are,  politically,  behind  the  other 
races ;  and  the  intermingling  of  different  ethnological  divisions  is  an 
injury. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Then  state  whether,  in  your  judgment,  you  regard  it  as  good  or  bad 
for  this  coast  to  be  able  to  furnish  the  things  to  the  market,  blankets, 
&c,  that  you  speak  of.  Is  it  fortunate  or  unfortunate? — A.  It  is  both. 
It  is  fortunate  for  the  capitalists  in  the  sale  of  the  goods,  and  it  is  un- 
fortunate for  the  man  who  will  live  here  one  hundred  years  hence.  It 
tends  upon  the  old  question.  If  there  had  been  no  Chinese  this  State 
would  have  grown  up  with  a  white  population  exclusively.  From  the 
immense  amount  of  mineral  wealth  it  would  have  grown  exceptionally 
fast,  owing  to  the  great  abundance  of  gold  and  silver.  But  then  when 
you  add  ou  this  other  element  of  cheap  labor,  which  is  a  danger  as  well 
as  an  advantage,  the  growth  here  has  been  unprecedented.  There  has 
been  nothing  like  it  elsewhere.  This  State  is  only  twenty -five  years 
old,  and  look  at  the  vast  works  which  have  been  accomplished  in  Cali- 
fornia. Look  at  the  prosperity  and  wealth  which  are  everywhere  about 
us.  There  is  nothing  like  it  anywhere  else.  It  is  very  convenient,  but 
it  is  also  very  dangerous.  It  is  very  pleasant,  but  it  is  full  of  danger. 
.  Q.  Then,  admiral,  I  want  to  get  precisely  at  your  meauiug.  You  re- 
gard the  growth  of  manufactories  here  which  depend  upon  Chinese 
labor  for  their  development,  a  success;  in  an  economic  point  of  view,  as 
bad? — A.  It  is  mixed;  it  is  bad  and  good.  If  you  had  to  sell  your 
labor  you  would  consider  it  bad ;  if  you  want  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  you 
consider  it  good. 

Q.  Which  do  you  think  predominates,  taken  in  its  broad  view  — A. 
I  thiuk  the  growth  is  not  as  healthy  as  it  would  be  with  a  pure  white 
population. 

Q.  You  regard  that  growth,  then,  only  as  healthy  and  beneficial  in 
the  long  run  which  is  the  result  of  white  labor  on  this  coast? — A.  I 
should  say  that  the  race  ought  to  be  a  pure  race.  The  Chinese  would 
be  injured,  I  suspect,  by  miscegenation  with  Europeans.  As  far  as  the 
people  in  China  have  been  trying  the  experiment  with  other  races,  we 
find  that  where  the  white  race  mingles  with  a  different  color  it  is  a 
deterioration. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  intermingling  physically,  has  there,  between 
the  Chinese  and  white  race? — A.  As  far  as  I  know,  not  to  any  extent. 
1  saw  an  account  the  other  day  of  a  white  girl  marrying  a  Chinaman  ; 
but  that  is  quite  an  exceptional  thing. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  growth  of  this  State  do  you  think  has  resulted 
from  Chinese  labor  ;  what  proportion  of  its  development? — A.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say.  A  gentleman  has' 75,000  acres  of  ground,  and  he  culti- 
vates it,  and  he  uses  largely  Chinese  labor.  He  has  great  crops  of 
fruit,  which  he  brings  in  with  Chinese  help.  He  would  not  have  planted 
the  trees  without  Chinese  labor ;  he  could  not  cultivate  such  large  fields 
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without-  Chinese.  No  doubt  Chinese  labor  baa  developed  the  industry 
IT  this  State  to  an  eoormons  extent.  But  sometimes  a  man  climbs  np 
by  a  ladder  to  a  certain  height,  and  then  be  finds  it  convenient  to  kick 
it  away.  Now,  while  I  would  not  absolutely  kick  the  ladder  away,  1 
■rould  not  climb  any  higher.  1  would  not  inorease  the  Chinese  immi- 
gration. It  should  be  limited  to  some  number  of  which  _\oii  gentlemen 
ire  very  much  more  capable  than  I  of  judging  ;  but  it  should  not  he  left 
unlimited.  I  would  not  turn  away  the  Chinese j  1  would  protect  them 
jand  give  them  security,  as  much  security  as  the  white  man,  except  the 
vote.  I  would  not  give  him  that.  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  that  a 
mixed  race  should  be  enfranchised.  In  the  Southern  States  it  was  an- 
■voidable;  it  arose  out  of  necessities  over  which  we  had  no  control. 
Here  the  question  is  submitted  to  our  volition. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  How  long  do  you  think  it  would  take  to  develop  this  experiment  ; 

that  is,  how  long  in  view  of  the  past  increase  of  this  people  could  we 
stand  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  a  large  immigration  of  Chinese  or  as 

huge  as  we  have  had  in  proportion  .' — A.  That  depends.  No  man  ex- 
cept a  prophet  could  answer  the  question.  In  case  of  war  or  invasion 
the  Chinese,  1  presume,  would  go  where  they  thought  it  was  their  in- 
terest to  go;  but  whether  that  would  point  one  way  or  another,  no  one 
can  tell. 

Q.  We  have  had  them  among  us  for  twenty  live  years  .' — A.  I  pre- 
sume so. 

Q.  What  serious  evil  do  you  discover  against  civilization  from  their 
presence  here  for  twenty-five  years  ? — A.  1  think  the  growth  of  Cali- 
fornia has  been  stimulated  excessively  by  Chinese  labor.  If  it  would 
arrive  to  the  same  condition  without  Chinese  labor  it  would  not  be  <piito 
so  pleasant  to  the  white  man,  for  the  white  man  yets  drunk  and  Strikes. 
It  woidd  not  be  so  pleasaut,  but  it  would  be  more  healthy. 

Q,  We  would  not  be  so  far  advanced  .;— A.  Not  nearly  so  far  ad- 
vanced. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  here  generally,  that 
I  tinancially  speaking  ?— A.  I  suspect  that  a  great  many  of  them  em- 
)loy  Chinese  labor. 

Q.  Do  not  the  working  classes  of  the  whites  usually  have  their  own 
jmies  1 — A.  There  are  80  many  gentlemen  who  live  in  the  city  and  who 
in  tell  you  so  much  more  accurately,  that  really  my  opinions  are  not 
valuable. 

Q.  You  have  read  of  large  deposits  in  the  savings-banks  I  The  esti- 
nates  have  been  made  that  there  are  larger  deposits  made  here  than  in 
my  other  State  in  the  Union?— A.  I  know  very  little  about  that. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  the  growth  of  California 
las  been  greatly  stimulated  by  Chinese  labor  .'—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  vou  think  we  have  got  to  that  point  here  now  that  we  can  get 
long  wed  without  the  Chinese  .'—A.  No,  sir  ;  if  yon  sent  them  away 
on  would  ruin  a  great  many  people.  The  man  who  now  sells  his 
■chard  of  fruit  to  a  Chinaman,  who  picks  it  and  sends  it  to  market,  and 
Iries  it,  you  would  ruin  him  if  you  should  send  the  Chinese  away. 

Q.  Do  you  think  we  have  had  too  many  Chinese  up  to  this  point  .— 
L  I  will  not  say  whether  we  have  had  too  many  or  not.     I  do  not  know. 

do  not  think,  however,  that  the  growth  has  been  as  healthy  as  it  they 
ad  not  been  here.     California  would  not  be  where  it  is  without  theClune.se 
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labor,  and  if  you  would  send  the  Chinese  away  you  would  ruin  a  great 
many  people,  and  I  think  it  would  be  unfair.  A  gentlemau  starts  in 
and  cultivates  an  enormous  quantity  of  land,  this  labor  being  here,  and 
you  would  ruin  him.  Without  increasing  the  number  of  Chinese  from 
this  point,  let  there  be  white  development. 

Q.  Would  you  keep  the  proportion  of  the  Chinese  to  the  white  peo 
pie  about  what  it  is  now,  or  would  you  diminish  the  number  of  Chinese 
hereafter? — A.  I  would  not  have  any  proportion.  I  would  keep  the 
Chinese  about  the  same  number,  and  let  the  whites  fill  up  the  rest.  Oi 
course  then  the  proportions  would  be  considerably  lessened. 

Q.  In  that  way  you  would  diminish  the  proportion  hereafter  H — A 
Let  white  labor  come  in,  and  let  a  small  number  each  year,  say  two  or 
three  thousand  Chinese,  which  would  not  more  than  supply  the  country, 
also  come  in.  You  gentlemen  would  know  what  number  to  fix  much 
better  than  I. 

Q.  If  you  were  to  confine  the  number  to  two  or  three  thousand  a 
year,  in  a  few  years  you  would  have  very  few  here. — A.  I  think 
that  would  be  an  advantage.  I  am  an  American,  and  go  in  for  my  own 
race. 

Q.  Where  do  the  Chinese  come  from  who  are  here  ? — A.  I  believe 
from  Hong-Kong  principally.  I  have  not  heard  of  them  coming  from 
other  places.  The  different  parts  of  China  speak  a  very  different  Ian 
guage.  The  written  character  is  everywhere  the  same;  but  a  man 
reading  a  sentence,  or  talking,  cannot  be  understood  by  those  who  speak 
another  dialect.  It  is  like  a  sum,  to  explain  it.  Give  a  sum  in  the  arith 
metic — twice  two  are  four,  &c,  or  the  multiplication-table.  They  would  1 
pronounce  it  differently,  and  would  not  understand  it  when  it  was  pro- 
nounced  by  another ;  but  when  put  down  in  figures,  all  of  them  under 
stand  it.  They  all  have  the  same  character  for  horse,  but  they  call  it  bj 
different  names,  as  the  different  nations  of  Europe  call  it  differently. 

Q.  As  a  naval  officer,  you  have  paid  a  little  attention  to  international 
law  ?— A.  I  have  paid  a  little  attention  to  it. 

Q.  You  have  also  a  knowledge  of  the  general  character  of  our  treat-  I 
ies  1 — A.  I  have  read  them. 

Q.  If  we  were  to  legislate  and  interfere  so  as  to  limit  the  number  oi 
Chinamen  that  might  come  here,  say  from  the  port  of  Hong-Kong, 
would  that  require  a  revision  of  our  treaty -relations  with  England  f — A, 
I  think  not;  I  think  that  no  Englishman,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  an  abso 
lute  right  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  At  least  in  Massachusetts, 
and  doubtless  in  other  States,  we  prevent  paupers  from  coming,  id 
England,  some  time  ago,  an  Englishman  was  not  at  liberty  to  go  t 
any  part  of  England  where  he  pleased  to  work.  The  right  to  labor  am 
the  right  of  residence  are  not  the  same.  An  Englishmen  could  only  gc 
where  he  claimed  his  parochial  residence,  and  when  an  Englishman 
attempted  to  make  shoes  in  a  town  where  he  was  not  entitled  to  gcj 
upon  the  parish,  they  took  legal  steps  against  him.  Our  mechanic 
cannot  go  as  of  right  and  work  in  Germany  and  take  the  bread  out  oi 
German  mouths. 

Eev.  Samuel  V.  Blakeslee  sworn  and  examined. 


By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Question.  What  is  your  profession  ? — Answer.  It  is  an  orthodox  Con 
gregational  minister,  acting  now  as  the  editor  of  The  Pacific,  theoldesi 
religious  paper  on  the  coast — established  for  twenty  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  the  State  ? — A.  Most  of  the  timti 
since  1849: 


ti 
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Q.  Have  you  also  exercised  the  profession  of  minister f A.  I  have. 

Q.  You  areof  regular  stauding  in  that  cburcli  .'  —  A.  Yes,  air. 
Q.  Do  your  duties  call  you  to  travel  much  in  the  state  .'—A.    Con- 
stantly.   I  travel  about  7,000  miles  a  year,  through  all  parte  ol  the 

coast. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion,  from  your  travels  and  yonr  residence  in  this 
State,  of  the  moral  and  religious  effect  of  the  immigration  of  Chinese 

to  this  coast  t — A.  1  believe  it  is  very  destructive \  that   it  is  very  <!<•- 
grading.    It  is  in  some  of  the  places  too  fearful  to  tell  of,  as  where  the 

police  of  Sacramento  talked  with  me  freely  and  told  mo  tin-  fact- which 
they  come  at  in  connection  with  the  Chinese     It  is  vny  degrading. 

Q,  What  do  you  think  the  effect  of  their  presence  ia  upon  oar  white 
populations  !— A.  I  think  it  is  to  exclude  a  large  white  immigration, 
and  exceedingly  demoralizing  to  the  present  white  population  ol  the 
coast,  and  that  it  renders  labor  contemptible,  SO  that  it  is  difficult  for 
our  sons  to  choose  manual  labor,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  indnee 
our  daughters  to  choose  manual  labor. 

Q.  Why  do  they  not? — A.  It  is  letting  themselves  down  od  a  level 
with  the  Chinaman. 

Q.  Do  you  rind  that  that  sentiment  grows  among  our  white  popular 
tion  ?— A.  I  believe  it  is  growing  very  largely,  like  the  growth  of  a  sim- 
ilar sentiment  at  the  South  when  slaves  commenced  to  be  introduced 
there. 

Q  Do  you  think  that  the  amount  of  Christianizatimi  that  is  done  to 
Chinese  by  missionary  erlorts  among  them  on  this  boast  is  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  demoralization  produced  among  the  whitest — A.  It  is  noth- 
ing like  an  equivalent.  There  is  a  good  work  being  done.  We  ought 
to  do  more;  we  ought  to  do  all  that  we  can  do  for  christianising  them  ; 
out  of  Christian  benevolence  we  ought  to  do  it;  but  it  docs  m>t  begin  to 
■dual  the  power  of  demoralization  and  uuchristianuing  influences  affect- 
ing our  population. 

Q.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  intelligent  classes  in  this  State  ?  With 
how  many  are  you  brought  iu  contact  in  the  course  of  a  year? — A.  I 
think  I  couverse  personally  with  about  20,000  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
iu  the  mountains,  valleys,  cities,  and  towns. 

Q.  You  have  no  political  mission  of  auy  kind  * — A.  None. 

Q.  Entirely  religious  aud  connected  with  the  interests  of  your  paper  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  is  a  religions  journal  ? — A.  Religious. 

Q.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  various  classes  of  people  in  this  State. 
as  jou  have  thus  observed  from  your  travels  among  them  ! — A.  Those 
who  have  in  view  exclusively  money-making  as  rapidly  as  they  can  at 
preseut,  irrespective  of  the  great  future,  who  might  be  called  moneyed 
men  or  monopolists,  are  in  favor  of  the  Chinese  coming;  but  the  very 
large  proportion  ot  our  white  population,  and  especially  the  very  large 
proportion  of  common  laborers,  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  Chinese  at 
all. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  it  among  the  small  farmers,  men  who  do  their 
own  work? — A.  They  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  Chinese  generally. 

Q.  Bow  do  you  find  it  among  the  intelligent  classes  who  are  not  in- 
terested pecuniarily  in  them  !  1  refer  to  the  gentlemen  whom  you  meet. 
the  lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen,  generally  the  merchant  classes,  and 
those  who  do  manual  labor,  aside  from  the  monopolists  ?— A.  Take  t  hose 
who  are  glowiug  with  Christian  benevolence,  and  they  have  great  hope 
of  doiug  good,  and  they  are  in  favor  of  the  Chinese  coming  pretty  gen- 
erally ;  but  that,  I  think,  is  quite  a  small  class.     I  believe  generally 
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the  ministers  glow  with  Christian  benevolence,  and  hope  to  do  good  to 
the  Chinese  by  coming  here,  and  they  are  in  favor  of  their  comiug ;  but 
I  do  not  think  they  look  at  the  question  in  its  future  bearing  on  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  country. 

Q.  Dow  with  reference  to  the  merchant-class,  and  the  doctors,  and 
lawyers,  as  far  as  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  converse  with  them  1 
— A.  The  merchants  have  the  Chinese  generally  as  servants,  and  then 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  trade  with  them.  I  think  merchants  generally 
would  be  in  favor  of  the  Chinese. 

Q.  Throughout  the  State? — A.  I  think  the  merchants  would.  | 

Q.  How  with  reference  to  the  other  classes'?  What  1  want  to  get  at 
is  the  intelligent  opinion  of  this  State  aside  from  the  large  laboring 
class  and  the  small  farmers,  who  are  perhaps  embraced  in  that  class — 
the  average  of  public  opiuion  among  the  intelligent  classes. — A.  The 
average  of  public  opinion  is  strongly  opposed  to  them ;  but  if  you  sep- 
arate them  into  different  classes,  and  take  the  merchants,  I  rather  think 
the  majority  would  be  in  favor  of  the  Chinese.  The  lawyers,  I  think,  the 
larger  portion  of  them,  as  they  have  expressed  themselves,  are  decid- 
edly opposed  ;  but  then  they  do  not  care  much  about  it ;  they  are  de- 
voted to  their  business.  Take  the  class  of  school-teachers  ;  I  think  they 
do  not  care  very  much  about  it ;  but,  as  they  express  themselves,  they 
are  opposed  to  it,  I  think. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  to  strike  an  average  of  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  State,  of  all  classes,  would  it  be  for  or  against  the  Chinese1? — 
A.  It  would  be  very  strongly  opposed  to  the  Chinese,  I  think. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  that  you  wish  to  make  further  in  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  that  I  have  not  directed  your  attention  specifically 
to0? — A.  Only  to  state  the  general  principle,  that  whatever  affects  the 
laboring  interests  of  the  country  affects  the  whole  country,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  our  nation  depends  upon  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  intelli- 
gence, the  morality  and  the  patriotism  of  our  small  farmers  and  laboring 
classes.  Anything  that  comes  in  competition  with  them  affects  us  as  a 
people  most  seri'ously.  I  believe  that  the  influx  of  the  Chinese  will  affect 
these  laborers  very  adversely,  so  as  to  result  in  a  large  monopolizing, 
wealthy  class  that  will  be  small,  while  there  will  result  from  it  a  very 
large  class  technically  called  at  the  South  "  poor  white  trash."  We 
are  having  them  here,  and  we  shall  have  more  and  more  of  them  by  the 
influx  of  the  Chinese.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  this  looseness  of  morals 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  our  good  laboring  classes  cannot  very  well 
secure  homes  of  their  own,  and  of  those  who  are  employed  to  a  great 
extent  they  have  no  family  interests  and  no  personal  interest,  and  they 
spend  their  money  in  liquors. 

Q.  In  your  observation  is  it  becoming  more  difficult  for  the  laboring 
class  to  secure  homes  for  themselves? — A.  With  the  settled  laboring 
class  it  is  more  and  more  difficult.  A  man  can  hardly  marry,  if  he  is 
poor,  and  secure  for  himself  a  home  in  this  country  as  a  general  thing. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  used  the  phrase  "  poor  white  trash."  We  all  know  what  that 
means.  I  will  ask  you  if  there  is  as  large  a  proportion  of  very  poor  white 
people  in  California  as  in  the  Eastern  States  to-day  ? — A.  I  should  sup- 
pose not. 

Q.  I  had  got  the  impression  that  the  poor  people  of  this  city,  for  ex- 
ample, more  geuerally  own  homes  than  in  any  of  the  eastern  cities. 
What  is  your  opiuion  about  that? — A.  A  large  proportion  own  homes. 

Q.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  laboring  people  own  their  own  homes 
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tbau  in  any  eastern  city  of  the,  Bame  Bias  '—A.  I  will  not  Bpeas  <»f  the 
country.    They  generally  own  homes  to  a  great  extent  in  tbie  city. 

Q.  I  ask  yon  ii  they  d >t  nun  homes  more  largely  here  than  in  tlio 

eastern  cities  1 — A.  1  have  been  here  twenty  years,  and  I  do  not  believe 
I  conld  draw  a  comparison  with  tin-  Bast,  it  la  my  impression,  how- 
ever, that  they  do  own  homes  more  largely  here  than  there. 

Q.  If  that  is  the  case,  upon  what  ground  do  yon  reason  that  they  have 
beeti  injured  by  the  presence  of  Chinese  labor,'  when  they  are  in  abetter 
condition  ! — A.  The  thirty  thousand  who  name  with  me  in  L849  unit 
into  the  mines;  and  the}*  acquired  wealth  rapidly.  Those  who  chose 
homes  had  money  to  buy  homes.  They  came  to  the  city  and  bought 
homes,  and  thus,  to  a  great  extent,  they  acquired  homes  j  hut  now  those 
who  are  thrown  upon  us  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  homes*  Our  poor 
are  rapidly  increasing.  If  I  go  into  the  country  now  there  are  a  large 
class  of  poor  renters  who  own  nothing.  They  live  pretty  well,  Ibl  they 
will  live  well;  they  spend  even  thing  for  their  living  almost,  hut  they 
are  poor  and  becoming  poorer. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  their  condition  is  the  result  of  the  competition 
of  Chinese  labor? — A.  No;  it  is  not  in  whole  by  any  means,  but  quite 
largely  it  is. 

Q.  You  speak  about  the  effect  upon  the  morals  of  the  OOOntry.  I  will 
ask  you  how  the  morals  of  San  Francisco,  for  example,  compare  with 
the  morals  of  the  eastern  cities  where  they  have  no  Chinese,  or  hut  very 
lew? — A.  £  would  suppose  that  our  morals  are  much  interior  to  New- 
York.  It  would  depend  somewhat,  perhaps,  how  we  reckon  morality  :  but, 
putting  all  things  together,  we  are  very  immoral.  I  believe  the  number 
of  places  for  assignation  or  prostitution  are  much  greater  here  than  in 
New  York.  I  believe  that  our  Sunday-carousing, drinking  elaases  arc 
much  greater  than  in  New  York.  I  believe  that  oar  swearing  CUSS,  Ottt 
open,  boastful,  ruffian  class  is  much  greater  here,  and  it  is  increasing; 
our  churches,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  are  much  less,  and  our 
Stay-at-home  class  of  people  much  less,  and  there  ate  more  who  spend 
their  evenings  in  rough  places. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  stay  at  home  from  church  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  or  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  who  come  to  this  eoast  ?— A.  It  is  owing  to  both  ;  but 
the  Chinese  element  has  a  strong  influence  in  bringing  about  this  .state 
of  things.  Our  boys,  to  a  great  extent,  like  to  wander  through  the  streets 
where  the  Chinese  are,  aud  they  go  into  those  houses,  and  when  they 
are  but  eight  years  old,  as  the  police  tell  me,  they  find  the  Chinese 
Women  who  will  entice  them  in  tor  nothing,  they  knowing  if  thc\ 
them  when  they  are  youug  they  will  get  their  money  when  they  are 
older.  The  police  of  Sacramento  have  told  me  that  they  have  frequently 
found  boys  eight  years  old  in  bed  with  Chinese  prostitutes. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  Chinese,  according  to  your  observa- 
tiou,  for  industry  ?— A.  They  are  very  willing  to  work  where  you  pay 
them. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  industrious  ?— A.  I  think  they  are  ;  but  among 
themselves  they  are  greatly  given  to  gambling. 

Q.  What  is  their  character  as  laborers;  are  they  skillful  and  handy  ?— 
A.  They  are  skillful  in  everything  where  there  is  no  requirement  of 
iutellect.  Directed  by  intelligence,  they  are  good;  so  far  as  money- 
making  is  concerned  they  are  good,  and  that  is  all. 

Q.  In  what  particular  branch  do  they  come  in  conflict  with  white 
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labor? — A.  Everything;  where  you  can  just  tell  them  what  to  do  they 
will  do  it.  They  are  increasing  in  their  skill  in  every  department  of 
work.  There  is  nothing  that  an  American  can  do,  where  no  inventive 
genius  is  demanded,  but  what  the  Chinese  can  do  it  as  well. 

Q.  Are  they  mechanics'? — A.  They  are  becoming  good  mechanics. 

Q.  Are  there  any  Chinese  blacksmiths'? — A.  There  are  a  great  many 
blacksmiths  among  them.     They  are  shoeing  our  horses  in  many  places. 

Q.  Are  there  carriage-makers  and  wagon-makers  among  them  ? — A. 
They  are  beginning  to  do  that. 

Q.  Are  there  coopers  ? — A.  There  are  a  few  coopers ;  not  many,  I 
think.    I  have  seen  but  a  few,  at  least. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  more  labor  upon  the  coast  than  there  is  labor 
to  be  performed  ? — A.  There  never  can  be  more  labor  than  there  is  labor 
to  be  performed,  because  some  men  will  secure  two  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land,  and  can  hire  any  number  of  laborers  and  set  them  to  work 
there.  There  cannot  be  more  labor  than  there  is  labor  to  be  performed. 
We  have  room  here  for  ten  millions  of  laborers. 

Q.  Then  the  labor  market  is  not  crowded0? — A.  No,  sir;  but  the  par- 
ticular demand  for  our  present  civilization  is  crowded.  There  are  great 
lands  where  men  can  send  on  their  Chinese  and  raise  potatoes  and  es- 
tablish factories ;  but  there  is  no  demand  in  our  present  civilization  for 
Americans  to  do  that.  There  will  be  a  demand  for  Americans  very 
soon,  and  Americans  will  do  it;  but  if  you  send  in  Chinese,  Americans 
will  not  come  to  do  it. 

Q.  If  there  is  labor  for  all  and  the  field  is  so  large  as  yon  describe  it 
to  be,  in  what  way  do  the  Chinese  deprive  the  Americans  of  labor  ? — A. 
By  coming  into  competition  with  Americans  in  all  labor,  so  that  Amer- 
icans must  labor  at  the  same  price.  If  the  American  labors  at  the  same 
price,  he  has  got  to  live  at  the  same  price,  and  that  degrades  him. 

Q.  Has  the  presence  of  Chinese  labor  lowered  the  price  of  labor  ? — 
A.  I  think  it  has  very  much. 

Q.  How  does  it  compare  with  ten  years  ago0? — A.  The  price  of  labor 
is  steadily  falling. 

Q.  Twenty  years  ago  labor  was  very  high  here0? — A.  It  was. 

Q.  As  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  United  States0?— A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  hence  white  labor  was  rapidly  comiug  in. 

Q.  How  does  the  price  of  white  labor  here  now  compare  with  white 
labor  throughout  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  of  the  Union0? — A.  A 
large  number  of  laboring  people  who  have  come  from  the  East  here  tell 
me  that  they  could  make  money  faster  anywhere  East  than  here. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  white  labor  is  cheaper  here  now  than  it 
is  in  the  East0? — A.  In  view  of  the  expenses  here  they  tell  me  that  they 
can  make  money  faster  in  the  East  than  here.  Various  mechanics  have 
told  me  they  could  do  better  iu  Chicago  than  here.  I  have  not  been 
there. 

Q.  Is  the  cost  of  living  here  now  greater  than  it  has  been  in  the  East? — 
A.  I  suppose  it  is. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  of  that  °? — A.  Probably  from  our  former  habits 
in  paying  more  for  all  products. 

Q.  I  stippose  that  that  is  not  a  question  of  habit  so  much  as  it  is  a 
question  of  productiou.  Does  California  produce  her  own  vegetables 
now  °? — A.  She  now  produces  all  of  them. 

Q.  Does  she  not  funish  a  large  amount  for  export0? — A.  A  large 
amount. 

Q.  Then,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  is  there  any  reason  why  people 
cannot  live  here  as  cheaply  as  iu  the  East? — A.  So  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, I  should  say  they  can  live  as  well  here  as  in  the  East.    A  farmer 
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can  come  from  the  East  and  go  on  his  farm  and  raise  all  bis  proilueti 
just  as  well  as  in  the  East,  I  suppose. 

Q.  drain,  fruits,  and  all  products  that  people  live  on  air  produced 
abundantly  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

IJ.   With  a  large  amount  for  export  .'—A.   A  large  amount. 

Q.  Then  is  there  any  reason  for  saying  that  the  coal  of  living  is  any 
greater  od  this  coast  than  in  tin- Mid. lie  and  Eastern  State*  1— A.  If  we 
had  more  white  labor  and  if  work  was  reputable,  J  BUppose  we  could 
i  live  here  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  in  the  Kast. 

Q.  lam  speaking  about  the  actual  cost  oi  Living  now.— A.  Lf  the  price 

of  our  labor  was  such  as  that  our  products  were  as  cheap  as  in  the  1.  t~;, 
and  a  person  did  not  have  to  buy  the  products,  we  could  live  cheaper. 

Q.  Then  it  is  the  price  of  labor  that  makes  living  more  oostlj  .'—A.  L 
suppose  it  is. 

Q.  Then  the  cost  of  labor  has  not  been  brought  down  to  compaie  with 
other  things  yet? — A.  1  think  not. 

Q.  The  cost  of  labor,  then,  is  above  the  cost  of  the  means  of  living 
otherwise? — A.  So  far  as  mere  labor  is  concerned. 

Q.  Would  you  say,  then,  that  there  is  too  much  labor  here  .'  —  A.  No, 
sir;  there  is  not  too  much  labor,  if  it  was  the  rigbl  kind,  if  it  was 
white  labor;  but  as  it  is,  it  is  becoming  very  disreputable,  and  the  large 
portion  of  our  white  laborers,  those  who  can  do  without  work,  despise 
it  and  try  to  avoid  it. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say,  then,  that  the  cause  of  this  trouble  is  that  there 
is  a  large  portion  of  the  white  labor  that  will  not  work  .'  Is  that  what 
you  mean  to  say,  that  they  despise  labor.' — A.  1  think  there  i-  a  large 
class  that  does  despise  labor,  who  are  trying  to  live  by  speculation. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  you  think  makes' the  cost  of  living  greater  here 
than  it  is  in  the  East  ? — A.  That  is  one  reason. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  is  the  cause  of  this 

idle  white  population  ? — A.  It  is  one  great  cause;  not  entirely  the  cause. 

Q.  The  people  will  not  work  along  with  the  Chinese  .'—A.  They  do 

not  like  to  work  along  with  them  any  more  than  they  like  to  work  with 

the  negro  at  the  South,  formerly,  where  slavery  existed. 

Q.  It  is  the  prejudice  of  race  ?— A.  That  is  one  great  reason,  and  it 
is  becoming  very  strong. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  remedy  for  it  ?— A.  The  remedy  is  to 
make  white  labor  reputable. 

Q.  How  do  you  propose  to  do  that  ?— A.  I  believe  if  the  Chinese  were 
restricted  so  that  no  more  should  come,  and  then  allow  those  who  are 
here  gradually  to  go  away,  there  would  be  more  and  more  call  for  white 
labor,  and  white  labor  would  be  reputable  :  men  would  be  proud  to  be 
laborers ;  our  sons  and  daughters  would  cheerfully  step  forward  t<>  labor, 
and  the  country  would  much  more  rapidly  advance  in  Christian  civili- 
zation, and  it  woAld  advance  more  rapidly  in  wealth;  a  large  i 
white  population  would  come  in  who  will  not  come  in  now.  Some  of  our 
large  land-holders  own,  1  think,  150,000  acres.  Those  men  employ 
men,  over  whom  they  have  to  lay  very  severe  laws,  and  they  have  no 
families,  no  women  among  them  ;  they  are  simply  men  laboring  a  certain 
number  of  hours  and  spending  the  rest  of  their  time  m  driuking  and 
carousing,  and  degrading  themselves  until  they  die.  Those  lands 
would  be  broken  up  and  sold  to  small  farmers,  ami  tin'  small  farmers 
would  come  in  and  settle  and  gradually  acquire  wealth. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  these  large  land  holders  could  not  cultivate  their 
farms,  and  would  be  obliged  to  sell  them  ?— A.  They  could  not  cultivate 
them  unless  they  had  inferior  laborers  like  negroes  of  the  South,  like  the 
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Chinamen,  and  like  these  bumming  white  men.  As  it  is  now,  generally 
to  a  large  extent,  a  farming  population  is  a  renting  population.  They 
rent  the  lands,  and,  as  a  general,  thing  the  owner  of  the  lands  takes  just 
as  much  as  he  can  in  order  to  allow  the  renter  to  live.  In  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  half  a  township  is  owned  by  a  man  living  in  New  York,  who  receives 
from  his  California  laborers  $70,000 ;  and  that  for  one-half  the  township. 
Another  large  land-holder,  back  of  Benicia,  lives  herein  this  city, and  he 
owns  nearly  half  a  township.  He  receives  from  his  rented  lands  $80,000 
or  $90,000  every  year.  These  lands  are  held  at  $30,  $40,  and  $50  an  acre, 
so  that  these  renters  cannot  buy  them.  These  laborers  get  just  enough 
to  live  from  year  to  year,  and  thus  to  a  large  extent  our  farming  popu- 
lation are  not  owners  of  laud,  but  they  are  renters.  They  take  but  lit- 
tle interest  therefore  in  the  establishment  of  schools,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  churches,  in  the  building  of  pleasant  houses,  in  the  cultivation 
of  fine  yards,  and  in  the  building  of  roads.  The  country,  while  in  com- 
parative richness,  is  rapidly  wearing  out.  A  renter  has  no  interest  to 
restore  the  land,  and  the  large  capitalist  cannot  restore  it  by  renting.  It 
is  constantly  worn  out  until  lands  which  would  yield  sixty  and  seventy 
bushels  an  acre  twenty  years  ago  have  had  wheat  every  year,  and  now 
they  will  yield  only  twenty  bushels  an  acre. 

Q.  Is  the  fact  that  the  lands  are  worn  out  and  the  farmers  are  unable 
to  replenish  the  soil  the  result  of  too  much  labor,  or  cheap  labor,  or  is  it 
the  result  of  a  scarcity  of  labor  1 — A.  I  think  it  is  the  result  of  the  system 
adopted  in  regard  to  labor,  where  the  laborer  has  no  interest  in  restor- 
ing the  richness  of  the  soil.  If  he  is  a  renter,  he  has  no  interest  in  the 
soil.  His  object  is  to  get  as  much  as  he  can  out  of  the  land,  and  then 
to  go  off  and  buy  land,  while  the  land  is  being  worn  out  more  and  more 
year  after  year  through  that  system.  If  our  lands  were  broken  up  into 
150-acre  farms,  every  owner  would  restore  as  much  richness  to  the  soil 
and  a  little  more  than  he  takes  away,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Then  you  would  adopt  a  system  which  would  result  in  breaking- 
all  these  large  farms  into  small  ones  ? — A.  I  think  that  is  very  desira- 
ble, and  if  the  Chinese  went  out  of  the  country,  we  should  adopt  that 
system. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  other  way  to  do  that  than  to  make  labor  of  such 
a  character  that  those  large  land-holders  cannot  employ  laborers  to  cul- 
tivate their  farms? — A.  I  would  make  it  for  their  interest  to  break 
them  up.  There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  that  can  be  done,  and 
it  must  be  done. 

Q.  To  do  that  would  be  to  deprive  the  owners  of  this  cheap  labor, 
without  which  they  cannot  cultivate  their  farms,  and  compel  them  to 
sell  ? — A.  If  you  apply  it  to  the  Chinese,  I  would  say  yes ;  that  is  one 
of  the  measures. 

Q.  You  think  there  are  too  many  Chinese  here  now  ? — A.  There  are 
very  many,  certainly.  Already  labor  is  exceedingly  disreputable.  I 
know  of  no  American  lady  who  is  willing  to  go  into  a  neighbor's  house 
and  work,  or  help  that  neighbor  for  a  few  months  in  any  household  work. 
The  milliners  are  willing  to  go;  they  will  go  and  make  a  dress,  but  they 
will  not  go  to  do  household  work. 

Q.  You  say,  then,  that  labor  in  California  has  been  made  disreputable 
by  Chinamen  ? — A.  I  say  that  they  have  contributed  largely  to  make  it 
disreputable,  but  it  is  not  entirely  owing  to  them. 

Q.  You  think  this  idleness  on  the  part  of  the  whites  is  not  because 
there  is  not  work  to  do,  but  because  they  despise  it,  and  will  not  do  it? — 
A.  That  is  one  great  cause.  Another  cause  is  the  difficulty  of  getting 
permanent  homes.     Hence  they  only  care  for  labor  for  themselves. 
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They  have  no  interest  in  the  country;  they  hart  no  interest  in  their 
families,  because  they  have  no  families;  hence  they  will  drink  and  oa- 

rouse,  and  do  bad,  many  of  them. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  class  of  foreign  labor  that  yon  think  has  that 
effect  also? — A.  Yes,  all  who  arc  n-ally  inferior  to  us;  l  mean  whom  we 
regard  as  inferior,  to  whom  we  consign  the  work. 

Q.  What  other  race  would  you  put  in  thai  category  1 — A.  It'  I  were 
to  mention  names,  1  believe  tbe  Americans  generally  regard  the  [riafa  as 
very  much  in  that  class,  and  very  much  interior. 

Q.  Is  that  your  judgment  .' — A.  1  believe  if  the  priests  wen- out  of  the 
way,  if  Romauism  were  out  of  the  way,  the  Irish  would  be  equal  to  any 
people  on  earth. 

Q.  But  Romanism  is  not  out  of  the  way,  and  not  likely  to  be. — A. 
Therefore  they  are,  1  think,  inferior;  inferior  in  intelligence,  inferior  in 
morality. 

Q.  You  regard  the  presence  of  the  Irish  population  therefore  as  inju- 
rious to  some  extent  in  the  same  way  that  the  Chinese  are  injurious  .'—A. 
I  do,  to  some  extent,  in  the  same  way  ;  yet  they  cau  assimilate  «  itfa  ns  ; 
they  have  sympathies  in  common  with  ns.  The  Chinese  are  different  in 
religion, different  in  tastes,  different  in  habits,  different  in  their  claniah 
attachments,  different  in  their  race  prejudices,  and  essentially  different 
iu  their  language.  It  is  a  language  that  we  cannot  acquire;  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  acquire  it.  Iu  all  these  things  they  are  kept  separate, 
and  always  will  be  distinct. 

Q.  You  make  the  effect,  therefore,  of  the  Irish  population  and  the  Chi- 
nese population  as  differing  only  in  degree  ? — A.  In  degree. 

Q.  But  having  the  same  general  effect  .'—A.  The  same  general  effect 
But  we  could  elevate  the  Irishmen.  A  great  many  of  them  bet e  im- 
bued with  American  principles,  American  ideas,  American  enterprises, 
American  tastes,  and  they  are  thus  assimilated  with  us  and  become  ho- 
mogeneous; but  the  Chinese  never  will. 

Q.  If  yon  had  the  power  would  you  limit  Chinese  immigration  f«>r  the 
reasons  that  you  speak  of? — A.  I  think  I  would,  decidedly. 

Q.  Would  you  limit  the  Irish  immigration  for  the  Bame  reasonl — A. 
I  should  like  to,  if  I  could. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  foreign  population  that  you  should  like  to  limit 
if  you  could  ? — A.  YeR,  sir;  1  should  like  to  limit  all  those  who  will  not 
throw  themselves  open  to  full,  tree  investigation.  That  would  include, 
I  think'  the  greater  portion  of  the  Portuguese,  the  Spaniards,  the  Ital- 
ians, and  especially  the  Irish.  I  can  welcome  the  French  pretty  gener- 
ally: especially  do  I  welcome  the  Germans;  ami.  above  all,  1  welcome  the 
English  and  Scotch.  They  harmonize  fully  with  ns  in  all  our  interests 
in  a  very  short  time.  We  have  got  to  be  homogeneous  or  else  we 
ruined.  We  are  becoming  homogeneous  with  those  nationalities;  wo 
assimilate  together. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  want  of  desire  to  work  or  deg- 
radation of  labor  arises  from  a  difference  of  race,  from  race  feeling  J— 
A.  It  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  if  a  man  labors  be  musl  be  right 
ou  an  equality  with  an  inferior  race,  the  same  as  did  take  place  in  the 
Southern  States  when  slaves  were  there. 

Q.  The  same  as  it  is  now  ?— A.  Yes,  sir,  to  some  extent  it  is  just  the 
same  there  now. 

Q.  Could  you  not  say  that  the  same  remedy  would  do  just  as  well,  to 
give  the  Chinese  the  ballot?  Could  it  not  have  the  same  effect  !— A. 
No,  sir. 
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Q.  Could  it  not  elevate  them? — A.  No,  sir;  the  African  was  com- 
pelled to  become  an  American  ;  he  became  American  in  taste,  Ameri- 
can iu  feeling,  American  in  religion,  American  in  habits,  American. in 
morality.  Slavery  compelled  him  to  do  that;  but  the  Chinese  never  will, 
as  far  as  human  knowledge  can  tell. 

Q.  Can  you  not  corapell  them  the  same  way?- 
got  to  work  on  Chinese  entirely  by  moral  suasion. 

Q.  You  are  making  the  illustration  on  account  of  the  lack  of  desire 
to  work  with  them.  Why  will  not  the  same  remedy  apply  to  laboring 
men  here  that  applies  in  the  South,  where  the  race  antagonism  exists. 
Where  you  elevate  the  colored  man,  does  it  not  do  away  with  that  an- 
tagonism ? — A.  It  does,  but  you  have  already  made  the  colored  man  ail 
American. 

Q.  Why  would  it  not  do  to  make  the  Chinaman  an  American  in  the 
same  way  ? — A.  You  cannot  make  him  an  American. 

Q.  Can  you  not  make  him  a  voter  f — A.  That  would  not  make  him 
an  American. 

Q.  DM  it  not  make  the  negro  an  American? — A.  The  negro  was  an 
American  before  he  was  a  voter. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  elevation  of  the  inferior  class  tends  to  prevent 
this  antagonism  of  the  laboring-class  to  work  beside  them  ? — A.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  much.  Give  the  Chinaman  the  vote,  and  the  laborer 
will  despise  him  as  much  as  they  despise  him  now.  Only  the  politicians 
will  be  more  shrewd  to  manipulate  him. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  same  way  with  the  negro  ? — A.  It  is.  There  is  dan- 
ger of  the  South,  and  there  is  a  greater  danger  with  the  Chinaman  ;  for, 
in  addition,  the  Chinaman  has  a  vigor  of  thought  that  has  brought  the 
nation  a  character,  and  he  believes  himself  superior.  As  soon  as  he 
would  get  the  vote  he  would  try  politically  to  become  superior,  and  we 
should  have  our  Chinese  judges,  our  Chinese  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
they  will  be  controlled  by  their  Chinese  prejudices. 

Q.  Would  not  the  negroes  do  the  same  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  the  negro  is 
an  American  with  American  tastes. 

Q.  Can  he  not  be  made  equally  ambitious  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Why  may  not  the  Chinese  after  a  generation  equally  become  citi- 
zens ?— A.  Because  we  cannot  reach  them  except  through  moral  influ- 
ences. The  African  was  reached  through  the  power  of  slavery,  and 
thus  Americanized,  but  we  have  no  power  to  make  the  Chinaman  an 
American. 

Q.  Would  not  contact  with  our  civilization  have  the  same  effect  upon 
the  Chinaman  as  upon  the  African  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  because  the  China- 
man despises  our  civilization  ;  he  is  proud  of  his  own.  He  tells  us  in 
our  face,  "  You  are  small  potatoes ;  we  were  a  great  nation  three  thou- 
sand years  ago." 

Q.  Are  you  afraid  of  the  conflict  of  our  civilization  with  theirs  I 
Which  would  be  the  weaker? — A.  I  am  not  afraid  of  their  civilization, 
but  in  regard  to  the  advancement  of  my  own  civilization,  it  would  be 
tremendously  retarded:. 

Q.  You  think  our  civilization  would  be  drawn  down,  or  would  the 
other  be  elevated?— A.  There  will  be  a  compromise  between  the  two  in 
morality.  Whenever  the  American  comes  in  connection  with  a  lower 
class  he  goes  down  towards  the  lower  class ;  he  may  elevate  the  lower 
class,  but  he  will  lower  himself. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  of  the  American  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  have  ever  come  down  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  most 
degraded  people  on  the  earth  are  American  people  who  wander  among 
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the  Southern  Pacific  Islands  among  the  Indians.    When  tin  . 
•with  an  inferior  race  they  have  got  to  come  down. 

Q.  That  is  the  effect  of  any  lower  civilization  upon  the  Americana  .'  — 
A.  Ifthej  associate.  There  is  only  one  power  to  prevent  it,  which  is 
the  power  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Nothing  6186  will  keep  a  man 
from  going  down. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  will  affect  the  ObfaeM  ?— A.  Tbeeffod  is 
very  small.  We  have  Americanized  about  500  out  of  about  239,000 
who  have  come  here. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  number  of  Chinese  will  continue  to  in- 
crease?— A.  They  will  continue  to  increase  until  they  beeontea 
distinct,  powerful  body  in  our  midst,  if  they  are  not  restricted. 

Q.  They  may  convert  us  instead  of  OUT  converting  them  :  is  that  your 
idea? — A.  They  may;  they  have  converted  hordes  of  Americans,  and 
made  them  abandoned  creatures. 

By  .Air.  Bee  : 

Q.  I  want  to  get  at  the  basis  upon  which  you  say  that  this  is  a  more 
immoral  community  than  New  York.  Have  you  any  statistical  infor- 
mation to  furnish  the  commission  .' — A.  There  are  different  points  which 
one  must  reckon.  I  was  in  New  York  for  a  little  while  last  summer,  for 
about  three  weeks.  I  cannot  judge  very  much  from  what  i  saw  then: 
but  from  my  reading  I  understand  that  a  person,  to  be  a  truly  moral 
man,  will  probably  want,  once  in  seven  days,  to  listen  to  an  able  argu- 
ment;  he  will  want  to  go  and  hear  some  good  speaker,  some  one  who 
has  carefully  prepared  himself  lor  that  purpose,  and  be  will  piobably 
want  to  go  and  hear  a  good  sermon;  one  that  is  argumentative,  not 
dictatorial.  Take  the  statistics  of  California,  and  only  a  few  wish  for 
that.  They  do  not  wish  to  go  to  church;  they  do  Dot  wish  to  go  and 
hear  any  good  lecture  go  eagerly,  as  a  people,  as  they  do  in  New  fork 

Q.  Have  you  been  to  church  lately  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  this  city  ? — A.  Not  in  this  city  ;  in  Oakland. 

Q.  Do  you  not  have  much  attendance  at  chmeh  there  ?— A.  There  is. 

Q.  Is  there  much  attendance  in  this  city  ?— A.  Yes,  >ir :  a  huge 
attendance. 

Q.  Where  is  the  point  ?— A.  The  proportion  is  immensely  smaller 
than  in  the  East.  Oakland  has  about  40,000  people,  and  they  have 
there  three  Congregational  churches  wit'nin  the  limits  <>f  the  corpora- 
tion. In  the  East  they  would  have  nine,  probably  fifteen.  Tbej  have 
two  Presbyterian  churches;  in  the  East  they  would  have  ten  or  twelve. 
They  have  two  Methodist  churches;  in  the  East  they  would  have  prob- 
ably twenty. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Yon  have  got  more  Catholics,  have  you  not!— A.  Oatbol 
hardly  be  said  to  go  to  church.     They  do  not  go  to  listen  to  B  sermon  ; 
they  do  not  go  to  be  instructed. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  rest  of  our  people  who  do  not  attend  church  ; 
what  do  thev  do  on  Sunday  ?— A.  A  great  many  of  them  go  10  the 
beer-gardens,"  and  others  go  on  pio-nics  and  excursions.  Most  of  ear 
railroads  sell  cheap  tickets  on  Sunday,  and  extra  trains  carry  them  up 
and  back  again. 

Q.  As  to  the  statistical  information  which  you  have,  do  you   know 
that  the  police  reports  in  this  city,  in  comparison  with  any  city  in 
the  East,  are  in  our  favor  as  to  dissipation  ?— A.  That   is  a  pben< 
non  with  our  people  all  over  California.     There  is  a  wonderful  power  oi 
self-government  among  them.     They  do  not  conllict  with  oue  another. 
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I  can  go  into  a  gambling-shop,  and  have  often  gone  in  there,  and 
preach  to  thern,  aud  they  will  be  just  as  orderly  as  any  household  in 
the  East. 

Q.  Does  not  that  show  a  morality,  that  you  can  do  such  things  ? — A. 
I  do  not  think  so,  from  the  definition  of  the  word  "  morality." 

Q.  What  is  the  definition  of  "  morality1?" — A.  As  the  word  "  morality" 
is  used,  that  has  exclusive  reference  to  anything  moral ;  you  have 
moral  obligation  ;  moral  motive.  When  I  speak  of  morals  I  speak  of 
high  motives,  of  righteousness,  integrity,  godliness. 

Q.  Then,  we  are  more  lax  in  our  duties  in  this  city  than  in  New  York 
City  ?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  In  what  respects  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  as  much  regard  for 
true  righteousness;  the  people  have  not  so  much  respect  for  their  Cre- 
ator. They  can  swear ;  if  they  see  fit  to  lie,  they  can  lie ;'  if  they  see 
fit  to  cheat,  they  will  cheat;  but  they  will  not  break  the  laws  more 
often. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  a  characteristic  of  our  people  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  include  classes! — A.  O,  when  you  speak  of  classes,  I  am 
only  speaking  of  the  people  generally.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  every  man 
is  so ;  I  do  not  say  you  are  so ;  I  am  speaking  of  them  generally. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  You  think,  taking,  according  to  your  distinction,  the  two  cities 
together  in  proportion  to  population,  that  the  people  here  can  outlie  and 
outswear  the  people  of  New  York? — A.  I  think  they  can  ontswear  them 
especially. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  And  outd rink  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  outdrink  them  very  greatly. 
The  Sunday  carousals  are  immense. 

Q.  This  is  a  cosmopolitan  city? — A.  It  seems  to  me  so. 

Q.  We  have  every  nationality  here. — A.  About  seventy  five. 

Q.  You  have  been  through  the  city  years  ago,  when  you  could  go 
whole  blocks  and  not  hear  the  English  language  spoken  ? — A.  Yes ;  I 
came  here  in  1849. 

Q.  You  state  that  there  is  more  of  dissipation  and  drinking  here 
than  there  is  in  the  city  of  New  York  ? — A.  In  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, I  think  there  is. 

Q.  Have  you  walked  our  streets  on  Sundays? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  not  quiet  and  orderly  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  not  our  churches  filled  % — A.  But  there  are  more-of  them 
there. 

Q.  Is  there  more  prostitution  here  than  in  New  York  ? — A.  I  think 
vastly  more. 

Q.  In  what  particular  ? — A.  I  take  that  from  the  reports  of  individ- 
uals. I  have  talked  with  them,  and  I  believe  there  are  a  great  many 
more  houses  of  abandonment  here  than  in  New  York. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  by  actual  statistical  information,  to  which  yon 
have  access,  in  the  police  department,  that  prostitution  is  better  guard- 
ed, better  managed,  more  confined  in  this  city,  than  any  other  city  in 
the  Union  of  its  size  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  as  to  my  information  ;  but  I 
can  say,  if  you  speak  of  the  number  of  prostitutes,  I  believe  the  police 
will  show  that  there  are  more  places  of  prostitution  here  than  in  New 
York. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  statistics  of  the  police  will  show  that  there  are 
more  places  of  prostitution  here  than  in  New  York? — A.  In  proportion; 
yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Is  this  owing  to  the  dereliction  of  duty  of  tin-  ministry  ?-   A.  No, 

sir. 

Q.  You  have  worked  as  bard  as  you  could  in  that  line  ?— A.  I  have 
tried  to  be  faithful. 

Q.  Is  there  any  more  prostitution  among  the  Chinese  than  there  ii 
among  the  white  race  !— A.   You  can  intermingle  between  the  two. 

Q.  No,  sir;  I  say  prostitution.  I  mean  ifl  there  more  of  it  here  in 
proportion  than  there  is  of  the  other  .'—A.  I  Bnppoee  that  the  propor- 
tion is  immensely  greater  among  the  Chinese,  as  far  as  they  have  the 
opportu  ity.  As  a  race  they  are  immensely  more  licentious  than  the 
Americans. 

Q.  That  is  your  experience? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  experience  on 
the  subject. 

Q.  What  State  did  you  emigrate  from  ?— A.  Ohio  is  my  native  State. 

Q.  What  are  potatoes  worth  a  bushel  in  Ohio  to-day  .'—A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Do  you  not  correspond  with  your  old  neighbors t— A.  Not  upon 
that  question. 

Q.  What  are  potatoes  worth  in  Massachusetts  1 — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  know  that  potatoes  are  |l,50to$2  a  bushel  there! — 
A.  I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  What  are  potatoes  worth  here  ?— A.  Six  bits  a  Back. 

Q.  How  many  pounds  are  in  a  sack  ? — A.  One  hundred  and  thirty. 

Q.  How  do  vegetables  compare  with  the  Bastl — A.  I  guess  vegeta- 
bles would  be  as  cheap. 

Q.  How  would  beef,  pork,  and  all  kinds  of  meat  compare  .'—A.  Beef, 
about  the  same,  perhaps  a  little  cheaper. 

Q.  How  would  mutton  compare  if — A.  I  guess  mutton  is  cheaper 
here. 

Q.  You  buy  the  carcass  here  for  !><>  cents  ?—  A.  I  do  not  know  abOPt 
the  carcass,  but  by  the  pound.     I  think  that  which  we  produce  h- 
quite  as  cheap. 

Q.  What  do  we  eat  that  we  do  not  produce  I —A.  We  bring  in  a 
large  amount  of  imported  articles. 

Q.  Do  we  import  any  of  the  necessaries  of  life  into  Oaliforniat— 
A.  Coffee,  tea,  sugar,  &c.,  i  call  necessaries;  but  so  tar  as  wheat  and 
flour,  and  beef,  &c,  and  those  necessaries,  the  stuff  of  life,  I  suppose 
are  produced  here. 

Q.  What  do  farmers  pay  their  white  laborers  a  month  I— A.  Generally 
from  $20  to  $25  a  month. 

Q.  What  do  they  pay  them  in  Ohio?— A.  Nearly  the  same. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  upon  that  point  .'—A.  No,  sir;  no  ex- 
act  information. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Were  not  the  lands  when  we  acquired  this  country  ov.  n«3  in  large 
tracts,  in  ranches?— A.  They  were  claimed  in  large  tracts. 

Q.  Werethev  not  owned  in  large  tracts  .'—A.  I  do  not  think  they 
were.     I  think'there  were  about  twelve  good  claims  in  California,  and 
of  eight  hundred  which  have  been  recognized  I  do  not  think  bat 
were  directly  owned.  _ 

O.  Becojrnized  by  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  ?— A.   S 

Q.  What  size  were  they  ?— A.  From  5,000  to  150,000  or 200,000  acres. 

Q.  Originally?— A.  Originally. 

Q.  Could  those  lauds  be  purchased  in  small  tracts  where  the  title  was 
litigated  by  the  tribunals?— A.  Very  small;  often  two  bits  an  acre, 
sometimes  less. 
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Q.  I  say  could  they  be  purchased  in  small  tracts  ? — A.  Not  generally 

Q.  They  had  to  be  purchased  entirely  ? — A.  If  bought  in  small  tracts 
it  wis  very  dangerous,  because  a  man  was  sure  to  lose  his  title. 

Q.  How  many  came  in  litigation? — A.  I  think  about  one-half  of  them 
are  now  in  litigation. 

Q.  Can  a  man  who  has  a  small  tract  of  land  sell  a  small  farm  to  a 
farmer  ? — A.  If  he  will  he  can. 

Q.  Is  it  to  his  interest? — A.  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  If  he  sells  a  small  farm  to  a  farmer  could  he  not  under  the  fence- 
law  turn  his  whole  pasture  open  ? — A.  I  think  he  is  compelled  to  in- 
close it. 

Q.  Is  not  that  done  every  month  of  the  year  ? — A.  Not  in  many 
cases. 

Q.  Do  you  not  see  here  papers  published  in  this  city  and  Los  Angeles 
for  the  express  purpose  of  advertising  ranches  which  have  just  been 
cut  up,  inviting  farmers  to  buy  ? — A.  They  do  advertise  many  such. 

Q.  They  are  not  reuting  all  the  time  ? — A.  Yes,  but  they  are  few  cotn- 
paredwith  the  number. 

Q.  There  are  more  such  farms  advertised  than  can  be  sold  ? — A.  They 
are  always  held  at  the  highest  price,  from  $10  to  $20,  and  more. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  who  sells  anything  for  less  than  be  can 
get  for  it?— A.  Not  generally. 

Q.  The  greater  portiou  of  these  men  who  you  say  are  idle  and  do  not 
work  are  generally  drunkards  ? — A.  To  a  large  extent  the  single  men 
as  laborers  throughout  the  country  do  drink  excessively. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  laborers,  lam  speaking  of  those  who  do 
not  labor? — .A.  Those  without  families  generally  drink. 

Q.  Are  they  not  drunkards  ? — A.  That  is  an  undefined  term.  I  hard- 
ly want  to  say  drunkards. 

Q.  I  am  asking  the  question  whether  the  idle  men  who  you  say  do 
not  work  and  have  no  visible  means  of  subsistence  are  not  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  drunkards? — A.  I  would  not  say  drunkards;  they  generally 
drink.  They  do  not  generally  stagger ;  aud  when  a  man  does  not  stag- 
ger you  do  not  call  him  drunk. 

Q.  Do  they  not  drink  to  excess? — A.  I  think  so.  I  think  if  they 
would  drink  one  glass  a  day  or  one  glass  a  week  it  would  be  excess,  or 
if  they  drink  at  all  it  is  excess. 

Q.  If  they  drink  what  ordinary  people  drink,  do  you  call  it  excess? 
— A.  The  people  of  California  ordinarily  do  not  drink  to  excess.  At  the 
East  it  would  be  considered  an  excess. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  habit  of  drinking  upon  a  man's  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  habits  of  economy  and  general  welfare  in  the  world  ? — A. 
It  is  ruinous  to  everything  that  is  manly. 

Q.  Have  there  not  been  more  homesteads  owned  by  workingmen, 
men  who  have  earned  their  living  by  their  muscle,  in  the  last  five  years 
around  San  Francisco  than  in  all  the  previous  years  of  her  history  ? — 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Are  there  any  such  things  in  San  Francisco  or  near  it  as  tene- 
ment-houses ? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  I  am  not  living  in  the  city, 
and  have  but  little  acquaintance  in  the  city. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  society  here  called  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hiber- 
nians ? — A.  I  have  heard  of  them,  and  I  have  read  of  them  in  the 
papers. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  here  on  the  fourth  of  July  or  at  any  other  of 
their  celebrations  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  never  seen  them  on  parade  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  What  sort  of  society  is  that,  as  you  and<  [sit  an  open 

or  secret  society  .' — A.  I  presume  there  is  a  good  deal  of  secrecy  about 
it,  that  it  is  designed  to  perpetuate  the  Irishmen,  01  the  race,  ana 
vent  homogeneity  among  our  people. 

Q.  Do  the  Irish  assimilate  with  the  American  people  1 — A,  They  do 
if  they  are  Protestants,  but  the  priests  mean  to  keep  them  Beparateand 
uieau  to  keep  them  as  a  power  in  America  under  their  control 

Q.  Is  any  one  admitted  into  this  order  who  is  not  an  Irishman  ' — A. 
I  should  suppose  not. 

(,».  Is  any  oue  admitted  into  it  who  is  not  a  Catholic  ?— A.  I  do  not 
know;  I  do  uot  think  practically  he  would  be.  Perhaps  they  would 
not  exclude  an  Irishman  because  he  was  not  a  Catholic. 

<t>.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Orange  lodges  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  What  are  they  ? — A.  They  are  those  who  arc  Irish  Protestants,  or- 
ganized to  defend  themselves  against  what  they  consider  to  be  Irish 
Catholics. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians? — A.  I  should  think  they  would  be. 

Mr.  Pixley.  I  object  to  such  a  line  of  investigation  as  this. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  is  a  matter  of  general  information.  I 
seethe  pertinency  of  the  questions,  but  at  the  same  time  we  hope  to 
close  this  examination  to-day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Brooks.)  Tou  say  that  you  prefer  the  English  and 
Scotch.  Do  the  English  and  Scotch  merchants  naturalize.' — A.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  is  with  the  merchants:  I  suppose  they  do  generally. 

Q.  You  think  they  do  ? — A.  I  think  they  do.  They  come  to  America 
to  stay  here,  I  suppose,  and  almost  all  naturalize  who  come  to  stay. 

Q.  You  think  that  an  English  chartist  is  preferable  to  an  Irishman  I 
— A.  If  you  want  my  private  choice,  I  do.  I  associate  with  English 
much  better. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  English  chartists.    Ton  prefer  tl  i 
chartist  ? — A.  Because  he  seems  to  assimilate  with  us. 

Senator  Sargent.  What  do  you  mean  by  "chartists  .''* 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  mean  the  lower  order  of  factory-hands  in  England 
who  band  themselves  in  unions. 

The  Witness.  As  far  as  I  know,  when  they  come  here  they  sympa- 
thize with  us  in  everything. 

Senator  Sargent.  An  Englishman  at  my  left  says  an  English  chart- 
ist is  a  republican. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Brooks.)  Who  are  the  servants  of  every  farmer  through 
the  country  ?— A.  To  a  great  extent  the  Chinese  are  becoming  such,  and 
hence  white  labor  is  becoming  displaced. 

Q.  According  to  your  experience  are  children  brought  up  by  their 
parents  in  this^State  to  honor  labor?— A.  The  parents  are  trying  to  do 
it  to  some  extent. 

Q.  Do  the  parents  themselves  honor  labor  ?— A.  Not  much. 

Q.  Do  they  all  endeavor  to  elevate  themselves  above  their  position? 
— A.  Morally? 

Q.  Xo,  sir ;  not  morally,  but  in  dress  and  in  associations  ?— A.  There 
is  a  general  chase  in  that  direction,  to  live  above  their  income. 

Q.  Do  thev  not  generally  endeavor  to  imitate  the  manners,  dress,  and 
habits  of  people  of  more  means  ?— A.  They  do  try  to  get  above  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  laborers. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  practice  induces  the  children  to  idleness  ? 
Are  they  not  taught  by  their  parents  to  consider  the  situation  in  which 
the  parents  were  born  low  and  degrading  ?— A.  To  a  great  extent  that 
is  the  case.    The  Chinese  increase  that  feeling. 
66  c  i 
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Q.  I  suppose  you  never  go  into  a  theater  * — A.  I  never  have  gone  to 
a  theater  in  California. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  that  you  know  whether  the  fact  is  that  the  family- 
circle  in  a  San  Francisco  theater  is  universally  empty  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  it. 

Q.  While  the  gallery  and  the  dress-circle  may  be  full. 

Mr.  Pixley.  Where  is  the  family-circle  in  a  California  theater  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  It  is  the  second  tier,  and  is  usually  empty.  [To  the  wit- 
ness.] I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  your  opinion  slavery  has  reduced 
the  status  of  society  in  the  South  and  degraded  the  white  population  I 
— A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  white  population  of  the  South  is  inferior  to 
the  white  population  of  the  East? — A.  I  believe  it. 

Q.  That  their  civilization  is  less  ?— A.  Lower  as  to  their  intelligence 
and  moral  purposes  and  principles. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  the  wanderers  of  the  mountains  and  of  the  Pa- 
cific islands  are  degraded?— A.  Those  who  associate  with  degraded 
races. 

Q.  Would  those  people  ever  have  associated  with  those  degraded 
races  if  they  had  not  already  been  degraded  or  possessed  low  in- 
stincts ? — A.  "All  men  have  the  same  instincts. 

Q.  Do  you  think  all  men  are  one  race  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  only 
distinct  as  to  abilities. 

Q.  You  think  there  are  not  "many  men  of  many  minds?" — A.  O,  yes, 
sir  ;  of  many  minds  and  many  ideas. 

Q.  All  are  equally  strong  in  their  propensities  ? — A.  All  are  equally 
strong. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  these  people  have  strong  propensities  to  lead 
them  to  evil ! — A.  Not  always.  Take  the  most  moral  man  and  throw 
him  out  where  he  will  associate  with  immoral  men,  and  he  will  become 
immoral.  There  is  only  one-tenth  depends  on  nature  and  nine-tenths 
depend  on  education  and  association. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  the  distinction  you  make  between  heathen 
and  moral.  As  you  define  moral,  it  seems  to  be  religion,  and  religion 
of  a  Protestant  kind?— A.  They  come  pretty  nearly  together.  Morality 
rests  on  religion.  The  morality  of  the  Mohammedan  is  made  by  his 
religion;  the  morality  of  the  Irish  is  owing  to  their  religion;  the  mor- 
ality of  Americans  is  owing  to  American  religion. 

Q.  As  you  prefer  one  people  to  another,  you  consider  the  morality  of 
that  people  the  greater  ?— A.  That  would  be  it. 

Q.  In  a  moral  aspect  you  do  not  consider  the  religion  of  the  Chinese 
equal  to  our  religion? — A.  By  no  means.  Confucius  never  taught  the 
Scripture  principles. 

Q.  When  he  says  "  whatever  you  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you 
do  unto  them,"  that  is  not  morality  ?— A.  But  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  two  questions.    He  does  not  say  so. 

Q.  What  does  he  say?— A.  He  says  if  you  do  not  want  to  be  knocked 
down,  never  knock  anybody  down. 

Q.  He  does  not  say  that  ?— A.  Yes ;  he  says  that,  though  not  in  that 
language;  he  says,  "Wxhat  you  do  not  want  a  man  to  do  to  you,  you 
must  not  do  to  him."    In  that  there  is  no  demand  for  benevolence. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  You  say  it  is  put  in  that  way,  "  What  you  would  that  men  should 
not  do  unto  you,  do  you  not  unto  them  ?"— A.  Yes ;  it  is  negative. 
Q.  Take  the  converse  of  that  proposition,  does  it  not  make  the  Gold- 
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en  Rule!— A.  The  converse  of  it  does.    Christ  denaancU 
lence;  Confucius  forbade  active  malevolence  :  that  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  Have  you  as  much  prejudice  against  an  American  or  German 
Catholic  as  you  have  against  an  Irish  Liomao  Catholic  T— A.  The  word 
"prejudice"  begs  the  question.  I  should  Dot  like  to  use  the  word  "pre- 
judice." If  you  ask,  is  my  judgment  more  in  approval  of  an  Ameri- 
j  can  or  a  German  Catholic  than  an  [rish  Catholic,  J  Bhoold  Bay  it  was, 
because  I  do  not  find  that  tbe  German  is  bo  clannish.  I  do  not  find 
that  the  priests  can  control  him  as  he  can  control  the  bishman. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  a  priest  controls  the  Irish f— A.  I  know 
that  from  three-fourths  of  the  Irish  people,  and  1  read  of  it. 

Q.  Does  the  priest  control  them  for  evil  or  fox  good  .'—A.  I  think  t la- 
priests  coutrol  them  for  their  own  great  organization,  and  mighty  often 
they  control  them  forbad  in  that  way,  but  not  generally.  I  believe 
that  the  priests  generally  like  to  have  tilings  about  right;  bnt  [do 
think  a  great  many  of  them  teach  that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  and 
that  to  tell  a  lie  for  mother  church  is  honest.  1  think  many  of  them  do 
that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  one  preach  that?— A.  Well,  they  come  - 
it  is  all  the  same  probably:  but  they  do  not  use  those  words. 

Q.  Do  you  attend  the  Catholic  church  much  .'—A.  1  have  attended  a 
good  many  of  them. 

Q.  You  "have  heard  them  preach  ?— A.  No,  air;  they  do  not  preaefa 
much. 

Q,  They  do  not  ?— A.  Xo,  sir :  they  will  stand  a  long  time 
through  a  performance  and  ring  a  little  bell  for  a  man  to  rise  and  kneel 
down,  and  then  they  will  rise  up  again,  but  they  do  not  preaefa  much. 

Q.  Do  your  people  kneel  down  aud  rise  opt— A.  We  do  not  kneel  | 
we  stand. 

Q.  You  are  not  humble,  then  ?  Then  you  think  a  French.  Catholic  is 
better  than  an  Irish  Catholic  ?— A.  They  di tier  from  the  [rish  in  their 
organization.  Thev  do  not  consider  that  the  Pope  is  infallible  to  dic- 
tate to  them.  They  differ  immensely;  the  French  church  differs  boa 
the  Italian  church. 

Ja^ies  P.  Dameron  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pixeey  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  our  State?— Answer.  I  I  ame 
here  in  1S49. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  ?—  A.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

Q.  Have  you  made  a  specialty,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  ot  any  other  Held 

knowledge,  such  as  scientific  investigation  .'—A.  1  am  sosrtwhal  ot 
a  naturalist  and  ethnologist. 

Q.  You  have  heard  this  investigation  so  far  as  it  has  proceeded  !— A. 
I  have  heard  some  of  the  testimony,  aud  I  have  read  a  great  deal  ..f  ir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  to  submit  to  the  oommissiOB  your  views  on  the  ethno- 
logical question  of  the  difference  of  races,  their  relation  to  each  other, 
and  the  character  of  the  Chinese,  with  a  view  to  the  future  development 
of  our  State.  In  general,  answer  the  question  whether  it  is  desirable 
to  limit  the  Chinese  immigration  by  legislation.  I  can  scarcely  lead  y.  m 
by  questions  directlv,  but  go  on  and  give  your  opinion.— A.  I  u>tir 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  state  that  natural  history  is  divided  into 
two  branches.  One  is  zoology,  and  the  other  is  botany  The  lowest 
order  of  botanv  is  the  alga?,  aud  the  highest  is  the  tree,  perhaps  the  oak- 
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tree.  The  lowest  order  of  zoology  is  the  Monera,  and  the  highest  is  the 
Caucasian,  or  the  ludo-Germanic  race,  or  Anglo-Saxon.  They  then  di- 
vide animals.  The  zoologist  divides  the  animals  as  the  botanist  divides 
plants.  In  zoology  we  classify  animals  all  alike,  man  and  everything 
else.  We  group  them ;  and  in  the  great  family  of  mankind  we  have  a 
group  called  the  prima.  There  is  some  similarity  between  a  bat  and  a 
monkey  and  a  man.  They  constitute  the  prima.  Then  we  divide  the 
human  race  into  the  wooly  hair  and  the  long  hair.  Then  we  come  to  the 
curly  hair,  with  fine  hair  and  beard.  That  is  called  the  curly  hair.  The 
long  hair  is  straight,  such  as  characterize  Indians  and  Mongolians  and 
all  that  class  of  people.  Mankind  is  divided  into  four  different  groups. 
First,  the  black ;  next,  the  red ;  next,  the  brown ;  and  last,  the  white. 
Modern  scientists  have  gone  on  and  divided  mankind  into  twelve 
classes,  or  twelve  different  groups.  The  first  is  the  Papuans ;  second, 
the  Hottentots;  third,  the  Kaffres;  fourth,  negroes;  fifth,  Australians; 
sixth,  Malayans ;  seventh,  Mongolians;  eighth,  Arctics;  ninth,  Ameri- 
cans; tenth,  Dravidians;  eleventh, Nubians;  and  twelfth, Mediterrane- 
ans. The  Mediterraneans  include  all  the  white  people  living  around 
the  Mediterranean.    Science  makes  scales. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Do  you  consider  these  twelve  groups  as  you  mention  them  in  an 
ascending  scale  ?— A..  Yes ;  I  named  them  as  they  ascend.  In  the  next 
place,  the  animal  rises.  Perhaps  I  had  better  illustrate  it  by  this  book. 
(Exhibiting  Popular  Science  Monthly,  vol.  4.)  Here  is  a  scale.  We 
start  with  the  brain  of  the  herring  or  salmon  ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the 
highest  with  the  salmon ;  next  comes  the  serpent ;  next,  the  reptile  or 
crocodile;  next,  the  eagle;  next,  the  dog;  next,  the  baboon  or  gorilla, 
or  whatever  you  call  him  ;  next,  the  idiot ;  next,  Black  Hawk,  the  In- 
dian; next,  the  Mongolian,  the  semi-civilized;  and  nest,  Daniel  Webster. 
As  the  facial  angle  rises  the  intelligence  increases.  As  that  angle  rises 
the  head  pushes  up,  forming  a  line  with  the  dome  or  cerebrum  until  it 
pushes  over,  as  it  were.  It  begins  on  a  straight  line  almost  and  rises 
until  it  comes  to  an  angle  of  95  degrees,  almost  a  right-angle.  The 
next  scale  is  this,  (indicating:)  The  gorilla  is  at  an  angle  of  40  degrees; 
the  idiot  at  75  degrees.  The  Indian  will  rise  still  higher,  and  the  Mon- 
golian higher  still,  and  Webster's  head  is  supposed  to  be  at  an  angle  of 
95  degrees.  Webster  is  the  highest  type  of  the  American.  Naturalists 
make  twelve  groups,  and  this  has  been  well  proven  by  ethnology. 
Fred.  Miiller  and  others  advocate  the  doctrine  that  there  are  twelve* 
distinct  groups.  These  twelve  races,  or  types,  rather,  are  distinct.  In 
tracing  back  the  formation  of  language  by  ethnology,  there  is  no  dis- 
tinct relationship  at  all,  but  they  run  back  into  twelve  different  groups. 
Some  ethnologists  have  stated  that  they  may  be  reduced  to  five,  but 
Fred.  Miiller,  the  best  author  on  this  subject,  says  there  are  twelve,  and 
that  they  must  have  had  their  origin  in  some  pre-historic  man  or  some 
speechless  man.  Whilst  I  am  on  this  subject,  if  it  is  not  too  long,  I  will 
read  a  little  article  which  will  show  you  how  we  reach  these  conclusions, 
my  object  being  also  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 
Man  in  his  scientific  researches  into  the  history  of  the  human 
species  or  races  has  traced  him  back  through  countless  ages,  by 
aid  of  archeology,  pantology,  geology,  and  philology,  to  the  ape-like 
man,  (Pithecanthroin,)  which  probably  took  place  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Quaternary  period,  and  even  possibly  at  an  earlier  date,  in  the  more 
recent  Tertiary.  According  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  most  eminent 
philologists,  all  human  languages  are  not  derived  from  a  common  pri« 
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meval  language,  when  he  bad  only  a  few  guttural  Bounds  tbal  enabled 
to  communicate  but  a  few  <>i  bis  pressing  wants  and  p 
man,  partly  by  a  language  of  gestures,  partly  by  feelings  or  touch,  p 
by  cries  or  sounds.  As  be  advanced,  these  sounds  were  formed  into  v 
ami  words  into  sentences.    So  soon  as  he  had  originated  a  lai 
articulate  words,   which   tended  to   modify  and    perfecl   tin-   larynx, 
and  this  modification  or  adaptation  above  all  others  helped 
the  deep  chasm  between  man  and  animal,  ami  which  also  caused  the 
most  important  progress  in  tin-  mental  aotii  by  ami  the  perfecting  of  the 
brain  connected  with  it.     Tin-  higher  differentiation  and   peri 
the  brain  and  its  mental  life,  as  its  highest  function,  developed  in  d 
correlation  with  its  expression  by  means  of  speech*     Hence  tin-  big 
authorities  in  comparative  philology  justly  set- in  tin-  developmei 
human  Bpeech  the  most  important  process  which  distinguishes  man 
from  bis  animal  ancestors.  >>>  that  by  aid  <>f  tin*  philologist  we  are  able 
to  trace  man's  language  back  to  twelve  distinct  roots,  and  some  say  that 
this  number  may  be  reduced  to  five. 

But  all  learned  philologists  and  ethnologists  agree  that  there  i>  no  sim- 
ilarity in  the  construction  i*\'  tin-  language  of  these  five  great  types  01 
races',  the  Caucasian  or  Mediterranean,  Mongolian,  Malayan,  Indian 
or  American,  and   Negro.     Freid.   Midler,   an   eminent    linguist, 
tbat  it  the  origin  of  articulate  language  is  considered  as  tin-  real  sod 
principal  act  of  humanification,  and  the  species  ol  tin-  human  race  are 
distinguished  according  to  tin-  roots  ol    their  language,  it   might 
said  tbat  the  different  races  of  men  had  originated  independently  ol  one 
another  by  different  branches  of  primeval  speechless  men.    Comp 
tive  philology  isnow  becoming  to  be  looked   upon  by  the  learned  as 
good  authority  in  the  matter.     Fred.  Midler,  in   his  celebrated  woi 
ethnography,  has  justly  placed  language  in  the  foreground.    Next 
the  nature  of  the  hair  of  the  head  is  of  great  importance,  for  alt  I, 
it  is  iu  itself  of  course  only  a  subordinate  morphological  chai 
it  seems  to  be  strictly  transmitted  with  the  race.     <  >f  the  twel 
of  men,  the  four  lower  species  are  characterized  by  the  woolly  Data 
the  hair  of  their  heads.    Every  hair  is  flattened  like  a  tape,  andthns  it- 
section  is  oval.    They  may  be  reduced  to  two  groups,  tuft-haired  and 
fleecy -haired.    The  Papuan's  and  Bottentot's  grow  in  unequally-divided 
small  tufts,  {Lophocomi;)  the  woolly  or  fleecy  haired  men's    1 
(Caffre's  and  Negro's)  grows  equally  all  over  the  skin  of  their  1.. 
of  the  woolly-haired  men  have  slanting  teeth,  long  heads  and  the 
of  their  skin,  hair,  and  eves  is  always  very  dark. 

"The  woolly-haired  type  |  Ulotrichi  incapable  ol 

a  true  inner  culture  and  a  higher  mental  development,  even  under  the 
favorable  conditions  of  adaptation   now  ottered  to  them  in  the  1  aited 
States  of  North  America.     No  woolly-haired  nation  has  ever  had  .m  im- 
portant history;"  but  so  soon  as  left  alone  to  themsel  back 
to  their  barbarous  condition,  as   in   Ilayti.  where  they,  with  the  aid 
of  the  mulattoes  and  mixed  breed-,  treed  themselves  from  the  1  n 
government.     Soon  as  they  had  got  rid  of  the  win 
upon  the  mulattoes  and  have  nearly  exterminated  them.     Bo  it  Is 
maica,  and  will  be  the  same  in  the  Gulf  State.,  where  they  are   1 
in  the  ascendency;  for  in  many  places  they  have  already  introduced  - 
of  their  heathen  customs,  as  the  obi-man  and  smoke-worship. 

Iu  the  eight  higher  races  of  men.  which  are  called  '\\u]i[' 

(Lissotrichi.)  the  hair  of  the  head  is  never  woolly ;  it  is.  m  somen* 
rials,  very  frizzled.    Every  hair  is  cylindrical,  (not  like 
tiou  is  circular,  (not  oval.      These  eight  races  ma; 
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groups,  stiff-haired  and  curly-haired.  Stiff-haired,  (Eutlizoomi,)  the  hair 
of  whose  heads  is  quite  smooth  and  straight.  To  this  group  belongs 
Australians,  Malays,  Mongolians,  Arctic  tribes,  and  Indians  or  Ameri- 
cans. Curly-haired  men,  (JEuplocomi,)  the  hair  of  whose  heads  is  more 
or  less  curly,  and  in  whom  the  beard  is  more  developed  than  in  all  other 
species;  this  includes  the  Dravidas,  Nubians,  and  Caucasian  or  Medi- 
terranean races. 

We  will  begin  with  the  lowest  stages,  the  woolly-haired  men,  ( Ulo- 
trichi.)  The  Papuan  (Homo  Papua)  is,  perhaps,  the  most  closely  re- 
lated to  the  original  primary  form  of  woolly-haired  men.  This  species 
dow  inhabit  New  Guinea,  Solomon's  Islands,  New  Caledonia,  the  New 
Hebrides,  also  Van  Diemen's  Land.  They  appear  closely  related  to  the 
Hottentots,  though  widely  separated. 

The  genuine  negro  (Homo  Niger)  is  confined  between  the  equator  and 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  only  a  small  portion  has  gone  beyond  this 
boundary.  The  color  of  skin  is  always  more  or  less  pure  black,  velvety 
to  the  touch,  and  it  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  offensive  exhalation ; 
the  forehead  flat  and  low,  nose  broad  and  thick,  lips  large  and  protrud- 
ing, chin  very  short,  calves  of  legs  thin,  and  very  long  arms. 

"  The  black  African  races,"  says  Nott  and  Gliddon,  "  inhabiting  the 
south  of  Egypt  have  been  in  constant  intercourse  with  her,  as  we  have 
proved  from  the  monuments,  during  4,000  years,  yet  they  have  not 
made  a  solitary  step  toward  civilization,  neither  will  they,  nor  can  they, 
until  their  physical  organization  becomes  changed."  Not  a  single  in- 
stance of  civilization,  spontaneous  or  borrowed,  has  ever  existed  to 
adorn  its  gloomy  past. 

The  lowest  stage  of  all  straight-haired  men  are  the  natives  of  Austra- 
lia, ( Austral  Negro,)  which  seems  to  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  large 
island  of  Australia ;  it  resembles  the  genuine  African  Negro,  with  its 
black  or  brown  hair  and  offensive  smell  of  skin,  very  slanting  teeth,  and 
long  skull  and  receding  forehead,  broad  nose,  protruding  lips,  and  also  by 
the  entire  absence  of  calves  ;  but  is  much  weaker  and  with,  more  delicate 
structure  of  their  bones,  with  long,  straight,  lank  hair.  It  is  probable 
that  they  are  closely  related  to  the  Dravidas.  Their  language  is  pecu- 
liar, broken  up  into  small  branches,  which  is  rude  and  consists  of  a  few 
low  guttural  sounds  that  convey  only  a  few  ideas  and  the  names  of  a 
few  things ;  their  enumeration  seldom  extends  to  number  ten. 

The  Malay,  (Homo  Malayus,)  known  as  the  brown  race,  is  not  so  nu- 
merous as  other  species.  They  are  found  in  Malacca,  Sunda  Islands, 
Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  Sandwich  Islands.  The  Malays,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  body,  are  nearest  akin  to  the  Mongolians.  They  are  generally 
short-headed,  their  hair  black  and  stiff,  but  frequently  somewhat  curled; 
color  of  skin  is  brown,  sometimes  yellowish  or  of  a  cinnamon-color, 
sometimes  reddish  or  copper  brown ;  face  broad,  prominent  nose,  thick 
lips  ;  the  opening  for  the  eyes  not  so  narrowly  cut  and  slanting  as  in 
the  Mongols. 

Mongol  (Homo  Mongolus)  is  nigh  to  the  Mediterranean  or  Caucasian. 
This  race  is  spread  over  nearly  all  of  Asia ;  also  the  Fins  and  Lapps, 
Osmalis  in  Turkey,  and  the  Magyars  Jn  Hungary.  There  are  two 
branches  of  the  lauguage  of  the  Mongols ;  it  is  probably  traceable  to  a 
common  primeval  language,  but  the  monosyllabic  languages  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  includes  the  Thibetans,  Birmans,  Siamese,  and  Chinese.  The 
other  polysyllabic  Mongols  are  divided  into  three  races  :  1st,  the  Coreo- 
Japanese ;  2d,  Tartars,  Kirghises,  Kalmucks,  Buriats,  and  Tungusians  ; 
and,  3d,  Samoiedes,  Fins  ;  and  the  Magyars  of  Hungary  are  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Fins. 
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.  The  polar  man  (Homo  Arotieus)  is  looked  upon  as  a  branch  ol 
Mongols,  which  includes  the  Esquimaux  and  Greenlanders  in  Ami 
and  Jukagirs,  Tschuksches,  Kurtoks,  and  Camtschads. 

The  Bed-skins  or  Americana,  [Homo  Ameriom.)  Their foreheads broad 
and  low,  their  nose  largo,  prominent,  and  often  aquiline,  high  ohi 
bones,  lips  rather  thin,  skin  reddish,  coppered,  or  light  red,  sometimes 
deep  reddish-brown,  yellow-brown,  or  olive-brown.  Their  languages  nu- 
merous, very  different,  yet  all  agree  in  their  original  foundation.  Proba- 
bly America  was  first  peopled  from  Northeastern  A>ial>>  1 1  ■ « -  same  tribe 
of  Mongols  from  the  polar  men,  yet  il  is  probable  thai  Mongols  and  P 
nesiaus  came  over  from  the  Old  World  from  the  weal  and  mixed  with 
the  former  tribes  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  gave  rise  to  thai  peculiar 
civilization. 

The  Dravida  man,  (Homo  Dravida.)  Very  near  the  common  primary 
form  of  the  Euplocomi  or  curly-haired,  and  perhaps  of  IAuotri 
straight-haired  men.  At  present  this  primeval  species  of  men  are  only 
found  in  the  southern  part  of  Hindostac  and  in  the  mountain.-  <u'  the 
northeast  of  Ceylon.  Their  skin  is  either  of  a  light  ox  dark  brown 
color,  in  some  tribes  of  a  yellowish-brown,  others  almost  a  black-brown. 
Their  hair  is  more  or  less  curly,  or  quite  smooth.  They  have  a  strongly- 
developed  beard.  Their  oval  face  seems  to  be  akin  to  that  of  the  .Ma- 
lays, forehead  high,  nose  prominent,  and  narrow,  thin  lips,  slightly  pro- 
truding. Their  lauguage  is  now  much  mixed  with  [noo-Germanic 
ments,  but  seems  to  be  originally  derived  from  a  very  peculiar  primeval 
language. 

The  Nubian  (Homo  Nubia)  inhabits  the  countries  of  Upper  Nile, 
Dongola,  Schaugalla,  Barabra,  Cordot'an,  and  Fulae  or  Fallatas.  They 
are  generally  classed  with  negroes  or  the  Ilamitic  races,  but  are  essen- 
tially different  from  both.  They  must  therefore  lie  regarded  as  a  differ* 
ent  species.  Their  skin  is  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  luown.  more  rarely 
dark  brown,  approaching  black.  Their  hair  is  not  woolly  hut  curly, 
even  quite  smooth,  its  color  dark  brown  or  black.  Their  beard  is  mote 
strongly  developed  thau  the  negro's.  The  oval  form  of  the  face  ap- 
proaches ratherthe  Caucasian  than  the  negro  types.  The  forehead  is  high 
and  broad,  nose  prominent,  lips  not  protruding  like  the  negro.  Their 
language  appears  to  possess  no  relationship  to  those  of  the  genuine 
negro. 

The  Caucasian ,pr  Mediterranean  man  (Homo  3lediterraneui  for  time 
immemorial  has  beeu  placed  at  the  head  of  all  race-  oi  men  a-  the 
most  highly  developed  and  perfect.  Fred.  Midler  has  given  him  the  name 
of  the  Mediterranean  or  midland  man,  as  they  have  been  found  around 
that  sea  and  first  rose  to  a  flourishing  condition  on  its  shores.  Its  origin 
is  expressed  by  the  name  of  Indo- Atlantic.  It  has  m.w  spread  over 
the  whole  earth,  and  is  overcoming  most  of  all  other  species  in  the  g 
struggle  for  existence.  In  body  as  well  as  mind  no  human  species  can 
equal  it.  ,\Yith  the  exception  of  the  Mongolian  it  has  an  actual  history. 
It  alone  has  attained  to  that  degree  of  civilization  which  seems  to  i 
man  above  the  rest  of  nature. 

The  largest  portion  of  this  race  the  skin  is  white.  However,  it 
exhibits  all  shades,  from  pure  white  or  reddish-white  through  yellow 
or  yellowish-brown  to  dark-brown,  or  even  black-brown.  Their  hair 
is  generally  strong,  more  or  less  curly,  the  hair  of  the  beard 
than  of  anv  other  species.  Their  skulls  show  a  great  development 
in  breadth. "  It  is  the  only  species  of  men  that  the  body  as  a  whole 
attains  the  symmetrv  in  "all  parts  and  the  equal  development  which  we 
call  the  tvpe  of  perfect  humanity  and  beauty.     The  languages  ol  all  ot 
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these  races  of  tliis  species  can  by  no  means  be  traced  to  a  single  com- 
mon primeval  language;  we  must  assume  four  radical  different  primeval 
languages,  which  are  only  connected  at  their  root.  Two  of  these  races, 
the  Basques  and  Caucasians,  now  exist  only  as  small  remnants.  The 
Basques  are  now  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  of  land  in  the  northern 
coast  of  Spain,  in  Biscay  Bay.  The  remnant  of  the  Caucasian  race 
(the  Doghestans,  Tschercassians,  Mingrelians,  and  Gergians)  is  now 
confined  to  the  district  of  Mount  Caucasus.  The  Indo-Germanic  race  at  a 
very  early  period  separated  into  two  branches,  the  Ario-Boinanic  and 
Sclavo-Germanic  branches.  Out  of  the  former  arose  the  Arians,  (Indians' 
and  Iranians,)  Greco-Bomans,  Greeks,  Albans,  Italians,  and  Kelts.  But 
of  the  Sclavo-Germanic  branch  were  developed  on  the  one  hand  the 
Sclavoniaus,  (Bussian,  Bulgarian,  Tehee,  and  the  Baltic  tribes,)  on  the 
other  the  Germanic,  (Scandinavians  and  Germans,  Netherlander,  and 
Anglo-Saxons,)  as  may  be  more  fully  explained  by  examining  August 
Schleicher's  works,  On  the  Indo-Germanic  Baces. 

The  language  of  the  two  principal  races  of  the  Mediterranean  species 
are  Semitic  and  Indo-Germanic,  cannot  be  traced  to  a  common  origin, 
and  consequently  these  two  races  must  have  separated  at  an  early 
period,  and  may  have  descended  from  different  ape-like  men,  or  differ- 
ent roots.  The  Semitic  race  includes  Egyptians,  Arabic,  Berbers,  Bed- 
sha,  Galla,  Danakil,  Somali,  and  all  the  tribes  extending  from  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea  into  Africa  to  the  equator,  also  the  Jews,  Armenians, 
Syrians,  and  Chaldaceans. 

We  hold  that  the  intelligence  of  man  makes  the  man ;  that  the  boy 
inherits  certain  qualities  which  impel  him,  and  every  man  carries  in 
his  own  head  what  he  will  be. 

In  the  great  struggle  for  existence,  each  type  possessed  at  the  start 
mental  instincts,  which,  driving  reason  before  them,  determined  each  na- 
tional character.  The  earliest  civilization  known  to  us  is  that  of  Egypt, 
which,  perhaps,  was  borrowed  from  China ;  and  from  this  foundation  it 
is  commonly  said  all  modern  civilizations  are  derived.  Of  this  science 
is  by  no  means  certain.  From  Egypt  the  stream  is  supposed  to  have 
flowed  steadily  on  through  Assyria,  Palestine,  Tyre,  Persia,  Greece, 
Borne,  Gaul,  Germany,  Spain,  Britain,  until  it  crossed  the  Atlantic  to 
the  United  States.  Certain  it  is  that  Western  Europe  has  rifted  the 
bonds  of  barbarism  only  within  recent  historical  times.  European 
races,  notwithstanding,  possessed  these  cranial  develapments  and  those 
moral  instincts  which  forced  them  to  play  their  part  in  the  grand 
drama  as  soon  as  the  light  penetrated  to  them,  and  then  forms  of  gov- 
ernment and  stability  became  secured.  The  Celtic  and  the  Germanic 
races  required  no  gradual  "expansion  of  brain"  through  successive  gen- 
erations. Created  with  the  fullest  ■"  expansion,"  they  at  once  adopted 
it.    But  not  so  with  the  dark  races. 

Theodore  Parker,  speaking  of  this  race,  says :  The  Caucasian  differs 
from  all  other  races  ;  he  is  humane  ;  he  is  civilized,  and  progresses.  He 
conquers  with  the  head  as  well  as  with  his  hand.  It  is  intellect  after 
all  that  conquers,  not  the  strength  of  a  man's  arm.  The  Caucasian  has 
been  often  master  of  the  other  races ;  never  their  slave.  He  has  carried 
his  religion  to  other  races,  but  never  takes  theirs.  In  history  all  relig- 
ions are  of  Caucasian  origin.  All  the  great  limited  forms  of  monarchies 
are  Caucasian  ;  republics  are  Caucasian.  All  the  great  sciences  are  of 
Caucasian  origin ;  all  inventions  are  Caucasian ;  literature  and  romance 
came  of  the  same  stock.  All  the  great  poets  are  of  Caucasian  origin. 
Moses,  Luther,  Jesus  Christ,  Zoroaster,  Buddha,  Pythagoras,  were  Cau- 
casian.   No  race  can  bring  up  to  memory  such  celebrated  names  as  the 
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Caucasian  race    The  Chinese  philosopher,  Cod  facia  ;ceptionto 

the  rule.    To  the  Caucasian  race  belong  the  Arabian,  P< 
and  Egyptian  ;  and  all  the  European  nations  are  the  descend  i 

Caucasian  race 
There  are  three  fundamental  forms  of  I 

1.  Monosyllabic  languages.  Each  word  contains  l.nt  one  syllable,  and 
js  spoken  in  China. 

2.  Agglutinative  languages,  in  which  the  words  are  connected.  This 
language  is  spoken  by  the  negro  races,  and  also  many  of  the  yelloi 
races.  It  is  a  language  of  variable  terminations  attached  to  each  word, 
modifying,  and  promotes  expression. 

3.  Inflected  languages,  which  is  bent  oi  varying  in  termination. 
spoken  in  Europe  and  by  all  the  white  ra< 

The  Chiuese  language  is  the  most  difficult,  as  each  word  iaol 
syllable.    So  to  understand  the  Chinese  language  the  life  of  a  single 
man  is  not  long  enough  to  learn  all  its  characters  and  words.     It  I 
character  for  each  syllable,  and  every  syllable  has  a  character.     Poi 
ample:  when  a  man  goes  forth  to  take  a  walk  his  com-pan-ions  ma\ 
be  pulling  at  him — separating  the  syllables  in  this  manner,  showing 
the  whole  theory  of  Chiuese  monosyllabism,  which  sentence  i>  thn- 
expressed  in  Chinese:  Iincbuh-lai  tsdw-tada  pang-zew-man  la-la-cfa 
chay. 

Morrison  says  in  the  native  dictionary,  there  are  Ml  simple  vocals 
and  533  aspirates,  and  the  tones  swell  the  numbei  to  L,600,  ami  to 
man  can  get  along  if  he  knows  some  nine  or  ten  thousand  of  them.     In 
the  mandarin  or  general  dialect   Mr.  Edkins  says  that    to  read   the 
classics  he  will  have  to  learn  about  20,000.     But  a  recent  work   _ 
the  number  of  characters  in  the  language  at  about   52,325,  and  • 
that  will  not  include  all  the  technical  characters,  and  the  difficulty  oi 
learning  the  language  prevents  the  masses  from  ever  learning  it    There 
fore  they  remain  ignorant,  and  it  leaves  it>  literature  in   the  bands  oi 
a  few  who  devote  their  lifetime  to  study.     More  time  is  consumed  by 
the  Chinese  student  in  the   mastering  the  written   language    than   i- 
given  in  other  countries  to  the  acquirement  of  a  libera]  education,  and 
it  is  said  that  there  are  not  over  three  hundred  scholars  in  China  who 
can  read  the  classics.    The  masses  are  all  educated  in  the  rudiment 
that  they  kuow  a  few  of  the  characters,  and  can   make  a   tew,  bur   to 
them  the' classics,  which  comprises  a  large  number  of  books,  they  cannot 
read  or  understand  anymore  than  if  they  were  written  in  Arabic  01 
Hebrew.     A  merchant  may  understand  the  characters  of  bis  trade,  but 
may  not  be  able  to  read  any  other  books.   And  for  this  reason  is  assigned 
by  some  writers  why  China  has  not  made  any  progress  in  the  last 
thousand  years.     Their  language  is  so  cumbersome  and  difficult  th.it  i; 
takes  all  their  time  to  learn  it:  so  wrapped  np  in  the  musty  record 
the  past  that  they  have  no  thought  of  the  present,  hut   think   the; 
nothing  worth  knowing  but  what  has  been  written;  like  the  learned 
monks  of  the  Middle  Ages  looking  to  musty  records  oi  the  past   and 
the  Bible  as  containing  all  that  was  worth  knowing,  ready  to  make  wai 
upon  any  one  who  would  attack  any  of  their  dogmas,  however  absurd. 
For  ages  they  have  lived  locked  and  secluded  from  the  world, 
from  the  outside  barbarians  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Bimalaj 
tall  snow  mountains,  which  are   hard  to   cross,   a  monntain-i angi 
three  hundred  miles  in  width  :  on  the  east  by  the  ocean,  and  on  the  n< 
by  their  great  wall  which  stretches  over  mountains  and  vallej  - 
teen  hundred  miles.   This  great  work  was  built  some  two  hundred  and  titty 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  by  Chung  Wang,  to  protect  th< 
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from  the  inroads  of  the  Tartars.  Here  let  me  say  that  by  the  order  of 
this  emperor  all  the  books  were  nearly  destroyed,  burned  by  bis  order,  to 
get  rid  of  all  the  traditions  of  the  past;  but  these  traditions  were  cher- 
ished by  the  people,  for  many  of  them  had  been  committed  to  mem- 
ory and  rewritten  ;  so  their  history  is  full  of  mystery,  and  shrouded  in, 
allegory  and  fables,  like  the  early  history  of  Greece,  Borne,  and  Egypt, 
and  it  is  a  question  if  they  had  had  a  Lord  Bacon,  with  a  new  lan- 
guage to  introduce  the  inductive  system  of  education,  they  might 
have  made  further  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  But  for  ages 
living  in  the  past,  like  an  old  man  who  thinks  all  things  and  all  people 
are  better  when  he  was  a  boy,  so  China  is  like  the  old  man,  has 
ripened  and  fallen  into  that  idea,  that  the  past  is  far  superior  to  the 
present  or  the  future.  And  so  deeply  is  this  idea  ingrained  into  them, 
it  is  as  impossible  to  make  them  adopt  the  modern  civilization.  Being: 
so  vast  an  empire,  sheltered  by  inaccessible  mountains  and  plains  on  the 
west,  they,  in  all  probability,  will  remain  the  same  for  ages  to  come| 
and  in  all  probability  they  have  arrived  at  that  condition  or  fixed  type 
of  a  homogeneous  race  when  they  are  all  like  one  great  family ,*(looking 
alike,)  the  ruts  and  grooves  are  worn  so  deep  that  they  will  ever  remain 
the  same,  having  become  fixed  and  typified.  The  total  population  of 
the  human  races  amounts  to  about  1,350,000,000.  About  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  belong  to  the  woolly-haired  races,  and  about  five 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  belong  to  the  Mongols,  and  about  the  same 
to  the  Mediterranean  races.  These  two  races  are  the  most  highly  de- 
veloped, far  surpassing  all  other  human  species  in  numbers  of  individ- 
uals. The  relative  number  of  the  other  ten  remaining  species  fluctuates 
every  year,  and  that  according  to  the  law  of  development  of  Darwin* 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  that,  in  the  struggle  for  life,  the  more  highly 
developed,  the  more  favored  and  larger  groups  of  persons  possess  the 
positive  inclination  and  the  certain  tendency  to  spread,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  lower  and  smaller  groups,  which  must  give  way. 

Thus  the  Mediterranean  or  Indo-Germanic  species  have,  by  means  of 
higher  development  of  their  brain,  surpassed  all  other  races  and  species 
in  the  struggle  for  life,  and  have  already  spread  the  net  of  their  do- 
minion over  the  whole  globe.  The  Mongolian  species  is  the  only  one 
that  can  successfully,  in  any  respect,  compete  with  them.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world  they  have  met  face  to  face  on  the  vir- 
gin soil  of  California.  These  hardy  Mongolians,  with  their  peculiar 
civilization,  have  met  us  at  the  Golden  Gate,  and  have  begun  the  con- 
test for  the  ascendency.  The  large  numbers  here,  and  the  constant  in- 
crease arriving  daily,  and  the  nearness  and  accessibility  to  the  hive, 
they  swarm  from,  have  alarmed  the  whites  in  California  and  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  well  they  may  be. 

The  Mongolian  race  have  a  history,  musty  with  age,  that  claims 
a  civilization  of  five  thousand  years,  and  authentic  history  that  goes 
back  of  Moses'  creation  of  the  world  and  the  exodus  of  the  children  of 
Israel  out  of  the  laud  of  Egypt— that  shows  that  even  Egypt  borrowed 
her  civilization  from  them  ;  that  they  were  a  great  and  enlightened  na- 
tion when  the  Greeks  beat  down  the  walls  of  Troy ;  that  their  great 
philosopher,  Confucius,  wrote  the  Shu-Kinger  Shan-Shu  550  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ,  and  eighty  years  before  the  birth  of  Socrates;, 
that  their  literature  is  said  to  be  rich  in  works  of  every  description,  both 
in  verse  and  in  prose,  moral  philosophy,  history,  geography,  voyages,, 
dramas,  romances,  tales,  and  fiction  of  all  kinds;  whose  government 
rests  on  a  monarchical  basis  and  educational  qualification,  somewhat 
complicated  in  its  form,  yet  it  has  withstood  the  ravages  of  ages.    Says 
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a  great  political  writer,"  That  government  is  best  which  lasts  the  long- 
est,"    If  that  axiom  be  true,  then  their  government  is  the  best,  foi  it 
has  stood  and  seen  all  the  great  nations  of  the  Indo-Germanic  i 
rise  and  fall,  and  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  greatness  when  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ran  wild  in  the  woods  of  Germany,  and  the  natives  of  Ed  j 
were  a  band  of  savages. 

Yet  during-  all  that  time  there  is  not  one  instance,  not  on.-  eflbfl  ;•• 
free  himself  from  tyranny  and  oppression  and  establish  a  tree  form  oi 
government.    While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whit.-  raee  has  deluged 
Europe  in  blood  to  light  the  fires  of  liberty,  he  quietly  Bnbmil 
Chinese  or  Tartar's  rule,  and  wears  his  queue  or  long  tail  as  the  badge 
of  his  submission  and  degradation,  following  in  deep  ruts  of  traditi 
and  ancestry,  with  stoic  indifference  to  all  the  wants  and  surround. 
so  that  he  can  get  enough  to  satisfy  his  pressing  wants  of  nature.     He 
cares  not  for  the  outside  world,  its  wars,  its  improvements,  its  literature, 
audits  struggle  for  freedom;  wrapped  up  in  his  own   conceit  an. I 
ditions,  he  looks  on  all  outside  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom  as  borbari 
He  has  reduced  government,  society,  and  living  to  a   system,  the 
largest  number  that  can  live  in  the  smallest  space,  and  on  the  L 
food  and  air.    He    has  become  typified,  stamped,  and   Qniabod; 
they   all  look   alike,  dress  and  appear  alike.     They   have   beeom 
homogeneous  race  and  progress  has  ended.    They  have  arrived  thou- 
sands of  years  ago  to  the  highest  attainment  of  their  brain  capacity. 
change  them  is  to  destroy  them  and  their  peculiar  civilization  ;  so  they 
must  remain  the  same;  and  to  increase  their  numbers  here  will  do 
this  country  an  Asiatic  colony.    For  it  is  beyond  a  quest  ion  thai  the;. 
compete  with  the  whites  in  almost  all  branches  of  industry,  while  he   is 
willing  to  work  more  hours  and  live  on  less,  what  a  white  laborer  would 
actually  starve  on,  who  is  a  flesh-eating  animal  and  is  more  expensive 
food  than  vegetable.    To  throw  open  the  country  to  their  immigration 
and  foster  and  encourage  it  as  we  do  to  the  Europeans,  we  would  in  a 
few  years  be  overrun,  so  that  the  white  mau  would  have  to  emigrate  . 
begin  a  war  of  races.    Learned  ethnologists,  like  Nott,  GUiddon,  and 
Dr.  Morton,  have  shown  that  any  race  of  people  whose  average  heads  do 
notexceed  a  brain  capacity  ofoverSS  cubic  inches  are  not  oapabieol  ■  tier 
form  of  government ;  that  there  is  no  instance  in  their  history  that  they 
ever  have  attempted  it;  that  the  average  of  Chinese  and  American 
negro  is  about  82  to  83  cubic  inches  of  brain  capacity,  while  the  Indo- 
Germanic  race  reaches  an  average  as  high  as  92  to  00  cubic  inches  of 
brain  capacity,  and  some  going  as  high  as  125  cubic  inches. 
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Table  of  the  brain  capacity  of  the  different  raoes. 


\ 


Name. 


Caucasian  groups : 

Modern  Germans  . 

English 

Anglo-American 

isgic : 

Persians 

Circassians 

Americans 

Celtic,  Native  Irish 

Hindostanic,  Bengalese 

Semitic,  Arabs 

Chinese,  fairly 

Malays,  fairly , 

A  recert,  Peruvian 

Indians  of  America : 

Iroquois 

Cherokees 

Shoshones  

Negro  groups  : 

Native  African 

American-born  African 

Hottentot 

Australian 


10 


32 
3 
6 

20 
155 


161 


114 

105 
97 


94 

97 
91 
98 
91 
97 
101 


104 

99 
89 
83 


70 
and  96 
and  90 


75 


84 


Dr.  Wyman,  in  his  post-mortem  examination  of  Daniel  Webster's 
head,  found  the  internal  capacity  of  the  cranium  to  be  122  cubic 
inches,  with  a  circumference  of  23|  inches ;  longitudinal  diameter,  7§- 
inches  j  transverse,  5f  inches ;  vertical,  5|  inches.  So  you  can  see  at  a 
glance  that,  not  having  the  brain  capacity,  they  never  can  attain  the 
high  position  of  being  freemen  and  using  the  ballot  wisely  and  hon- 
orably in  the  selection  ^of  the  best  and  purest  men  to  office  to  rule  and 
govern  them,  but  lookupon  it  as  something  put  into  their  hands  by 
which  they  may  make  a  few  dollars  at  the  risk  of  liberty  and  human 
progress ;  and  such  a  class  of  voters  are  dangerous  to  republics,  and 
their  immigration  should  be  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  all  true  lovers 
of  freedom  and  progress,  for  it  is  a  hard  struggle  to  preserve  a  free  form 
of  government  even  with  the  highest  type  of  the  Indo- Germanic  races. 
It  has  heretofore  proven  a  failure,  for  there  are  a  vast  number  of  them 
that  fall  below  the  average  of  85  cubic  inches  of  brain  capacity;  and  as  we 
have  already  reduced  the  average  below  that  of  England  or  Germany, 
it  may  endanger  the  cause  of  liberty  and  free  government  to  introduce 
any  more  of  the  inferior  races,  as  science  has  shown  that  the  brain  ca- 
pacity of  any  animal  is  determined  by  the  volume  of  its  brain.  The 
gorilla  has  about  45  cubic  inches  of  brain,  while  the  lowest  of  the  negro 
or  human  race  is  not  less  than  about  63  cubic  inches,  while  the  negro 
of  the  United  States  rises  to  82  cubic  inches  j  but  this  is  owing  to  the 
mixture  with  the  whites,  as  there  are  but  few  pure  African-blooded 
negroes  in  this  country,  and  much  mixed  with  the  different  tribes  of 
Africa  who  have  been  sold  into  slavery.  This  raises  them  to  the  average 
of  the  Chinaman,  while  the  average  of  the  Anglo-American  rises  to  90 
cubic  inches,  the  English  to  96  cubic  inches.  The  facial  angle  of  the 
gorilla  is  at  an  angle  of  40°,  while  the  negro  rises  to  85°  and  the  white 
race  to  95°. 
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As  the  Chinese  arrived,  thousand*  ofyeari  ago,  to  the  height  of  their 
brain  capacity,  they  will,  like  the  Indian,  who  us  a  Mongolian,  - 
termination  rather  than  change  their  mode  ol  life  and  adopt  v, 
civilization.  As  they  are  an  inferior  race  to  the  white  man  in  brain  capa 
city,  it  perhaps  would  be  as  well  to  let  him  remain  where  he  Is,  and  en- 
eonrage  trad.-  and  friendly  relations :  and  as  they  have  a  deep  love  foi 
their  own  country,  let  them  remain  where  tiny  are,  ai  they  are  an  Infe- 
rior race  to  the  white,  and  of  a  differenl  t.\  pe  and  a  different  civilisation, 
and  as  no  two  races  can  live  together  on  equal  terms  and  not  amal 
gamate,  and  as  nature  has  placed  its  mars  in  color  and  odor. 

Ilere  let  me  say  that  all  naturalists  will  tell  you  that  every  Ip 
protected  by  nature  in  its  color  or  its  odor,  or  something  of  thai  kind.  It 
is  useless  for  a  government  to  attempt  to  remove  it,  for  nature  has.  in  us 
wisdom,  made  certain  distinctions  and  placed  certain  safeguards  annual 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  that  it  never  has  amalgamated  with  the  Inferior 
races,  but  in  all  their  emigrations  have  carried  their  families  with 
them,  while  the  Latin  races  have  amalgamated,  and  we  see  (he  effect  on 
the  races  in  the  United  States  and  South  American  fltatos  amalgams 
tion  with  inferior  races.  Their  offspring  generally  inherit  all  the  . 
of  the  superior  races,  and  but  little  of  their  virtues. 

And  as  they  are  of  a  less  brain  capacity,  billing  below  the 
Saxon,  which  averages  from  90  to  96  cubic  inches  ol  brain-matter,  while 
the  Chinaman  falls  below  85  cubic  inches  of  bnin-matters  SO  that,  to 
preserve  the  harmony  of  society,  it  will  perhaps  be  the  best  to  discour- 
age their  immigration.  If  they  could  be  confined  to  the  reclaiming 
tule  land  ami  its  cultivation  and  to  the  growth  of  rice,  >ilk-\\onns,  and 
the  manufacture  of  silks,  they  would  be  an  advantag 

The  admission  of  the  Chinese  immigration  would  not  be  bo  dan 
if  they  were  restricted  in  certain  classes  of  labor;  but  the  moment  they 
set  their  foot  on  the  soil  they  have  a  right  to  enter  Into  any  branch  01 
business.     They  generally  select  that  which  pays  the  best   and  eai 
thus  depriving  a  certain  class  of  laborers  of  employment,  who  an-  forced 
to  seek  a  living  by  prostitution,  which  debases  them  and  destroys  their 
usefulness  as  wives  and   mothers,  tor  the   poor   white   women    h.r.  ■ 
work  for  a  living.    Washing,  sewing,  cooking,  and  nursing  are  alf 
open  to  them,  which  affords  ready  employment  to  the  unfortunate,  who 
are  forced  to  seek  a  living  as  menials  and  servants.     This  last  resoi 
the  unfortunate  and  poor  is  rapidly  being  monopolised  by  the  Chinamen, 
and  if  they  could  speak  the  English  language  readily,  would  drive  out  all 
competition  before  them.     They  take  the  places  in   the  factories,  where 
the  labor  of  the  poor  boys  and  girls  might  be  utilized,  throwing  them 
out  on  the  streets  to  grow  up  in  idleness,  to  1"-  hoodlums. 

The  reversionary  tendency  and  the  unfortunate  of  all  races  have  a  1. 
supply  of  this  kind  of  labor  that  have  to  be  provided  for  as  cheap  labor- 
ers or  supported  at  the  public  expense,  and  to  till  it  up  with  cheap  labor 
of  another  race  is  unnatural  and  unjust.     It  at  once  disorganizes  society. 
engenders  an  ill-feeling  between  the  two  different  races,  for  the  poor  and 
unfortunate  whites    will  feel  that  their  places  are  taken  from   them 
and  given  to  another  race,  when  they  might  be  able  to  earn  an  honest  liv- 
ing, however  humble  ;  that  they  are  unable  to  compete  with  the  hardy, 
economical  Chinaman,  who  has  do   family   to  support,  00  cbildn 
educate,  and  no  taxes  to  pay,  no  churches  to  contribute  to,  am 
to  worship,  who  are  cold  and  selfish,  almost  destitute  of  fi  sym- 

pathy or  charity ;  intent  on  making  money,  that  they  may  return  to 
their  native  laud;  like  a  swarm  of  busy  ants,  coming  with  nothing,  and 
toting  all  thevcau  get  away,  impoverishing  the  country  and  enriching 
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tbeir  own  ;  bringing  their  loathsome  diseases  and  leprosy,  which  1ms  not 
heretofore  made  its  appearance  in  the  virgin  soil  of  America,  with  their 
low  morals  and  vices,  which  tend  to  degrade  the  youths  of  the  white 
race ;  spreading  loathsome  diseases  into  the  best  and  purest  blood  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which  brings  that  loathsome  disease  in  our 
minds  that  makes  us  shrink  back  with  horror  and  disgust  from  its  con- 
tamination. 

They  are  our  antipodes  in  every  sense ;  they  are  our  opposites  in 
almost  everything ;  their  seat  of  honor  is  on  the  left,  while  ours  is  on 
the  right;  they  wear  white  for  mourning,  we  black;  they  think  it  no 
harm  to  lie  and  cheat,  we  do ;  they  think  it  no  harm  to  kill  a  child  or 
drown  a  girl  baby  as  a  blind  puppy,  we  do ;  they  worship  the  Evil  Spirit, 
for  they  say  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Good  Spirit,  while  we 
worship  the  Great  Good  Spirit  and  detest  the  Evil  One. 

Like  wine  and  water,  we  will  never  mix,  and  in  the  great  struggle  for 
existence  the  Chinaman  will  come  to  the  top  every  time  if  left  to  free 
and  equal  competition.  The  first  law  of  nature  is  self-preservation,  and 
to  do  this  Chinese  immigration  must  be  discouraged.  In  a  free  country 
there  cannot  well  exist  two  different  classes  or  races  of  people  possessing 
a  different  brain  capacity.  The  cry  of  oppression  will  be  raised,  and  that 
these  inferior  races  must  have  the  ballot  to  protect  themselves.  And 
whenever  it  is  necessary  for  the  dominant  power  to  put  the  ballot  in  the 
hands  of  Chinese  to  control  the  elections  of  California  and  the  Pacific 
coast,  it  will  be  done,  as  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  negroes  of 
the  South,  who  are  far  below  the  Chinese  in  intelligence ;  belonging  to 
one  of  the  lowest  types,  while  the  Chinaman  stands  next  to  the  white 
man. 

These,  united  with  the  negroes  of  the  South,  will  endanger  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  and  sink  it  below  that  average  of  intelligence  and  virtue 
that  is  necessary  to  preserve  a  free  form  of  government. 

It  was  necessary  to  give  the  negro  the  ballot  to  protect  his  right  j  so 
it  will  be  with  the  Chinaman  whenever  the  time  comes  and  they  demand 
it.  And  as  the  vexed  negro  question  of  the  South  has  and  will  endan- 
ger the  liberty  and  harmony  of  the  Government,  and  it  was  an  evil  day 
to  America  when  they  were  first  introduced  under  the  plea  of  necessity 
that  they  were  good  laborers  and  made  better  servants  than  the  In- 
dians, so  the  vexed  China  question  will  in  time  grow  with  an  increase  of 
numbers,  and  we  may  have  two  vexed  questions  instead  of  one.  The 
negro  question  one  hundred  years  ago  was  of  little  or  no  importance.  So 
it  may  be  with  the  Chinese  question  one  hundred  years  hence.  They  may 
then  control  the  entire  Pacific  States,  if  left  to  an  unrestricted  immigration. 
They  are  learning  our  language,  and  find  out  that  they  can  do  better  by 
staying  here,  as  many  of  us  did  who  came  here  in  the  early  days  of 
California.  None  thought  of  staying,  but  necessity  forced  us  to  stay 
until  we  got  weaned  of  our  prejudices  and  love  of  home.  So  it  is  with 
the  Chinaman.  California  did  not  prosper  until  we  commenced  to  make 
homes  here  and  get  our  families  here.  The  Chinaman  takes  all  the  sur- 
plus wealth  he  earns  out  of  the  country ;  so  he  helps  to  impoverish  by 
taking  all  away.  But  it  is  better  he  do  this  than  stay  and  become  a 
citizen. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 
Q.  Are  you  a  disciple  of  Darwin  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  read  all  scientists. 
I  only  take  the  doctrine  as  it  is  given  to  me,  and  I  have  no  fixed  faith 
in  it.  I  give  you  what  science  says.  I  am  certain  that  the  world  has 
evolved,  and  that  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  there  are,  as  we  may  say, 
connecting  links. 
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Q.  You  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution  .' — A.  Evolution,  of  co 

All  scientific  men,  although  1  hardly  claim  to  be  one,  believe  thai  pretty 
much.  As  you  have  heard  a  great  deal  upon  the  ratovreea  ami  origin 
of  China  and  its  form  of  government,  it,  perhaps,  may  not  be  di 

yet  I  have  compiled  a  paper  here  winch  ought  to  be  1  <-;i « I  ai  I  v.  hole. 
and  which  will  throw  some  light  on  the  subject 

China,  called  by  Chinese  Tain,  or  Toistsing,  is  an  immense  empire, 
next  to  that  of  Russia  in  territory.  It  comprises  the  eighteen  pro* 
iuces,  or  China  Proper;  Mantchooria,  Inner  and  Outer  Mongolia,  Hi,  m 

Chinese  Turkistan,  Koko-Nor,  and   Thibet:  Corea  ami   the  1 than 

Islands  are  nominal  dependencies.  It  is  bounded  on  north  and  north 
€ast  by  Asiatic  Russia  ;  on  east  and  southeast  by  Caret  and  the  Yellow 
and  China  seas;  south  by  Gulf  of  Tonquin,  Anam,  Biam,  and  Barman  ; 
and  southwest  and  west  by  India  and  the  BtatOfl  of  Independent  Tai- 
tary.  It  extends  from  latitude  53°  north  to  latitude  18°  north  :  has  an 
area,  deducting  the  territory  ceded  to  the  Russians  in  1868,  which 
was  300,000  square  miles,  of  about  5,000,000  square  miles. 

China  Proper,  called  by  the  Chinese  Chung  Kwoh,  (or  Middle  King- 
dom,) or  Chuug-hwa,  (Central  or  Flowery  Land.)  This  country  La 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  great  wall;  east  by  the  ocean  ;  south  by 
Gulf  of  Tonquin,  Anam  Siam,  and  Burmah  ;  west  by  Thibet  and  Chi 
nese  Tartary,  or  the  Great  Snow  Mouutaius. 

Its  area  of  territory  is  about  1,500,000  square  miles,  which  is  seven 
times  larger  than  France,  or  one-half  of  Europe.  Its  mountains  are  lull 
of  minerals.  Professor  Dana  says  that  next  to  Pennsylvania  coal 
lands,  which  are  46,000  square  iniles,  are  the  coalfields  of  Shan-:. 
which  has  an  area  of  36,000  square  miles,  which  is  traversed  by  tie- 
river  Hoang-ho,  and  that  there  is  a  plenty  of  iron-ore  in  that  vicinity. 
Gold  is  found  in  the  beds  of  the  Yang-tee,  it  will  be  well  m  connec- 
tion here  to  say  that  China,  perhaps,  we  have  overestimated. 

The  population  of  China  Proper  is  estimated  from  three  hundred  and 
fifty  to  four  hundred  millions.    Its  imports  amount  to  $80,000,000  and 

exports  extend  to  $74,000,000.   Its  imports  from  Euglaud  are  $29,000, 

and  its  exports  to  England  are  $38,000,000. 

Its  imports  from  Hong-Kong  are $-■"».  <»uo.  noo 

Its  exports  to  Houg-Kong  are 12,000,000 

Its  imports  from  United  States  are  600, 000 

Its  exports  to  United  States  are 11,  .-.mi.  ooo 

By  Mr.  Pixxey  : 

Question.  That  is,  the  Chinese  exports  are  $500,000  .'—Answer.  Ye*  \ 
and  we  send  into  their  country  $  11,500,000. 

Q.  They  export  to  us  $500,000  and  we  export  to  them  $11,500,000  .'— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  number  of  foreign  vessels  entering  her  ports  in  1S71  was  1 1,963. 
Total  tonnage  was  7,381,557. 

The   number  of   English   vessels   were   7,101,  whose  tonnag 
3,187,643  tons.    American  vessels  for  that  year  were  1,600  j  tonnage 
3,187,643  tons.  ttamAft 

Germanv  for  that  vear  was  1,480  vessels,  and  tonnage  428,74*  tons. 
The  revenues  of  the  government,  yearly,  as  estimated  by  Medherst,  are 
about  $200,958,694.    Of  this  land-tax,  $42,327,795  in  grain,  |12,6!  - 
is  sent  toPekin,  and  $38,273,500  in  money  aud  $105,689,70?  in  grain  u 
left  in  the  provinces,  and  $1,974,662  in  duties. 

Hnc  estimated  that  there  were  700,000  Catholic  converts  in  China. 
Others  estimate  it  from  400,000  to  1.000,000.    Protestants  number  about 
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5,629,  and  several  millions  of  Mohammedans.  They  are  indifferent  in 
religious  matters.  They  have  no  corresponding  term  for  the  word 
"religion."  "Kiao,"  the  word  that  comes  the  nearest  to  it,  means 
doctrine  or  creed.  The  lowest  class  are  mostly  Buddhists,  which 
has  sunk  into  coarse  Paganism  and  idolatry.  The  priests  of  this  pro- 
fession are  over  one  million,  who  are  low  and  ignorant,  and  have 
no  great  respect  for  virtue.  The  higher  class  believe  in  Confucius,  or 
Laotes,  which  is  little  more  than  moral  philosophy  clothed  in  fantastic 
symbols.  Confucius  teaches  that  from  all  original  substance  (tai-ki)  two 
principles  emanate — Tang,  the  principle  of  perfection,  of  the  heavenly,, 

of  light  and  warmth,  the  masculine  symbol,  by ;    and  Yin,  the 

feminine  principle,  or  that  of  perfection  of  the  terrestrial,  of  darkness 

and  cold,  symbolized ,  and  by  the  combination  of  them.    Four 

symbols  are  presented :  =  —  — =  ==,  corresponding  to 

the  four  cardinal  virtues — piety,  morality,  justice,  and  wisdom,  and 
from  a  double  combination  resulted  eight  signs,  Kua,  viz :  =,  which 

stands  for  heaven ;   '-  ,  moistness ; ,  fire ;  ,  wind  ; 

,  mountains ;  EELJEr}  thunder;  =  EE,  earth ;  and  by  arranging 
these  symbols  into  a  circle  Confucius  described  the  universe,  and,  making 
them  correspond  with  all  moral  and  mental  properties,  constituted^  an 
ethical  system  scarcely  to  be  styled  a  religion.  Lao-tse,  born  604  B!  C. 
and  fifty-four  years  before  Confucius,  the  religion  of  Tao,  Supreme 
Keason,  which,  according  to  him,  was  anterior  to  and  the  source  of 
Divinity  Ki-Ki  Krai.    No  religion  is  taught  in  the  common  schools. 

The  Chinese  are  indifferent  to  all  religion,  and  will  worship  in  any 
temple,  whether  it  be  Buddhist  or  Tao,  or  Confucius.  The  only  creed 
upon  which  all  agree  is  the  worship  of  their  dead  ancestors. 

The  form  of  the  Chinese  government  is  monarchical,  but  not  despotic 
The  Emperor  is  bound  by  the  ancient  laws  and  customs,  and  could  not 
without  danger  disregard  the  advice  or  remonstrance  of  his  ministers  or 
boards  of  administrators.  He  is  never  called  by  his  true  name,  but 
assumes  another  when  he  becomes  Emperor.  He  never  appears  in  public 
unless  proceeded  by  a  large  body-guard.  His  courtiers  and  chamber- 
lains amount  to  about  one  thousand,  mostly  eunuchs.  He  has  one  legiti- 
mate wife,  called  empress,  and  two  wives  of  inferior  rank,  called  queens, 
and  a  great  number  of  concubines.  The  Emperor  makes  a  selection  of 
his  successor  from  his  sons  of  his  three  wives,  but  keeps  it  a  profound 
secret  until  his  death. 

The  daughters  are  married  to  Mongolian  or  Mantchoo  princes.  Every 
succeeding  generation  of  this  imperial  offspring  sinks  one  grade  lower  in 
the  rank  of  nobility  until  it  reaches  the  seventh  generation;  then  they 
lose  their  rank,  but  are  governed  by  a  special  board  of  the  imperial  clan. 
Only  the  highest  class  of  nobility  is  compelled  to  live  at  court.  Be- 
sides this  nobility  of  birth,  there  is  a  personal  dignity,  generally,  con- 
nected with  official  rank,  which  is  open  to  all,  irrespective  of  birth,  sub- 
jected to  an  educational  qualification.  The  five  ancient  degrees  of  dig- 
nity are,  kung,  ham,  pirtse,  and  nan,  which  are  sometimes  regarded  as 
similar  to  duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  and  baron. 

The  administration  of  the  imperial  government  is  complicated.  A  cab- 
inet of  four  chancellors  and  master  of  assessors  has  the  superintendence 
of  the  legislation  of  the  country.  Two  of  this  board  or  cabinet  are 
Mantchoos  and  the  other  two  Chinese  ;  the  former  have  a  veto  on  the 
latter.  The  Emperor  takes  a  part  in  the  labor  of  this  board.  Of  late  & 
portion  of  its  powers  have  been  invested  in  a  cabinet  council  of  five, 
which  corresponds  to  the  ministry  of  the  western  powers,  who  are  se.- 
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lected  by  the  Emperor.     Their  duty  relates  to  the  ministry  of  all  the 
departments  of  government. 

The  principal  executive  bodies  under  them  are  the  six  hoards  : 

First,  board  of  civil  service. 

Second,  board  of  revenues. 

Third,  board  of  rites. 

Fourth,  board  of  war. 

Fifth,  board  of  justice,  possessing  the  functions  of  supreme  court. 

Sixth,  board  ot  public  works. 

Each  department  has  two  presidents,  and  four  vice-presidents  J  one 
i  half  Chinese  and  the  other  half  Mantchoos.     Under  these  ore  the  subor- 
dinate grades  of  officers  or  direc  ors,  under  secretaries  and  comptrollers, 
besides  a  great  many  clerks.    But  no  board  is  entirely  independent  of 
the  other  in  its  acts. 

It  has  also  a  board  of  examiners,  whose  business  is  to  examine  all  the 
official  acts  of  the  ministry  and  cabinet,  and  determine  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  and  even  to  stop  them,  and  is  similar  to  that  ot  the 
tribunes  of  aucieut  Home,  a  substitute  for  a  popular  representation. 

They  have  also  a  colonial  office  to  look  after  the  interest  of  the  vassal 
states.  Also  a  western  office  to  hold  relation  with  the  outside  world  or 
strangers. 

The  eighteen  provinces  are  divided  into  departments  of  two  million 
inhabitants  each;  these  departments  are  divided  into  districts. 

The  larger  provinces  are  governed  by  a  governor-general,  or  viceroy, 
and  two  or  three  of  the  lesser  provinces  are  governed  by  a  viceroy,  but 
each  province  has  a  governor,  and  at  the  head  of  the  departments  are 
intendents  of  circuit,  at  the  head  of  districts  magistrates,  and  under 
them  are  petty  officers  who  keep  the  peace  and  collect  the  revenue. 
The  civil  mandarins  number  1.1,(101),  military  mandarins  number  20,000. 
Each  are  divided  iuto  nine  classes,  and  each  class  rank  alike. 

Officials  of  the  first  rank  wear  a  ruby  button  placed  in  the  top  of  the 
skullcap;  the  second  rank,  a  red  coral  button;  third,  a  sapphire  bat- 
Ion;  the  fourth,  a  blue,  opaque  stone  button;  fifth,  a  crystal  button; 
sixth,  a  whiteshell  button;  seventh. a  plain  gold  button  ;  eighth,  a  worked 
gold  button;  ninth,  a  worked  silver  button  on  the  top  of  his  skull  cap 
or  hat.  All  civil  offices  are  open  to  any  citizen  of  China,  except  that  of 
the  Emperor,  which  descends  to  the  son  of  his  chosen  :  but  all  aspirants 
to  office  must  pass  what  is  called  the  board  of  education,  as  to  his  1  t- 
•y  attainments,  which  is  open  to  all.  First  they  must  pass  a  board 
of  education  in  the  district,  then  in  the  province,  and  then  the  highest 
board  of  examiners  at  Fekin,  and  the  one  that  passes  there  the  best  ex- 
amination is  invested  with  almost  royal  power,  and  is  pensioned,  and 
becomes  the  sage  or  the  wise  man  of  the  nation.  The  rejected  appli- 
cants are  made  teachers  in  the  common  schools,  which  are  open  to  all. 

ARMY. 

The  regular  army,  or  the  Eight  Banners,  says  De  (iuignes,  consi>t>  of 
100,000  matchoos,  21,000  Mongolian  Tartars,  and  27,<>Oi)  Chinese. 

The  militia,  or  Green  Banners,  numbers  700.000  men.  mostly  farmers 
and  merchants,  beside  some  irregular  corps,  which  brings  the  army  up 
to  1,230,000.  The  pay  of  foot-soldiers  is  from  three  to  tour  dollar-  per 
month;  horsemen,  or  cavalry,  get  live  dollars  per  month. 

NAVY. 

The  navy  consists  of  1,951  war-junks  and  20  vessels  of  the  foreign  style, 
tnauued  at  first  by  Europeans,  but  of  late  by  Chinese,  who  are  n.efn- 
3ient  and  not  skilled. 
67  c  I 
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Q.  Frorn  what  I  gather  from  your  observations,  you  find  that  scien- 
tists all  agree  that  the  brain-power  of.  the  ChiDese  is  less  than  up  to  the 
average  standard  that  will  enable  them  to  be  a  self-governing,  inde- 
pendent race  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  any  government  which  they  compose  will  fail  because  of  the 
intrinsic  inferiority  of  their  mental  capacity  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  No  other 
besides  the  Indo-Germanic  race  seems  to  have  what  we  call  a  cooluess 
of  judgment.  They  are  not  disposed  to  run  off  on  impulses,  and  have 
what  we  call  a  well-  balanced  head.  A  man  may  be  very  smart  in  one 
thing  and  very  deficient  in  another.  A  Chinaman  may  be  very  smart  iu 
his  civilization  and  in  his  way,  but  he  has  no  capacity  for  adopting  our 
civilization  or  our  form  of  government. 

Q.  Then,  in  that  respect,  he  would,  in  your  opinion,  be  a  dangerous 
element  in  our  political  society  H — A.  Very. 

Q.  And  in  the  future  not  desirable  ? — A.  Not  desirable ;  no  more  so 
than  the  negro  of  the  South.  They  would  either  sell  their  votes  or 
else  they  would  make  this  an  Asiatic  country.  From  their  nearness  to 
their  own  country  they  can  very  easily  get  a  majority  here  and  over- 
whelm us  at  the  ballot-box. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  The  same  thing,  you  say,  applies  to  the  negro  race1? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  the  negro  is  still  lower  than  the  Chinaman  ;  but  the  American 
negro  has  been  raised  by  mixture  and  crossing  until  the  average  runs 
up  to  about  the  Chinaman. 

Q.  Would  not  the  same  mixture  of  the  Chinaman  help  him  % — A.  The 
mixture  of  races  with  the  negro  has  been  more  by  mixing  the  different 
tribes  of  Africa,  the  Hottentot  with  the  Papuan  ;  the  woolen  hair  with 
the  turfed  hair.     One  is  higher  than  the  other. 

Q.  But  still  the  highest  of  them  is  below  the  Caucasian  % — A.  Yes, 
sir.  The  trouble  is  that  whenever  one  type  intermarries  with  the  other 
type,  the  lower  type  generally  inherits  all  the  vices  and  but  little  of 
the  virtues  of  the  higher  type ;  as  we  see,  for  instance,  in  Mexico  and 
South  America.  What  is  called  the  Latin  race,  that  is,  one  branch  of 
the  G-ermanic  race,  has  more  or  less  amalgamated  with  the  natives  all 
through  the  country,  and  therefore  they  have  bred  an  inferior  race  of 
people  ;  but  one  peculiarity  of  the  Indo-Germanic  or  Anglo-Saxon  race 
is  that  they  have  never  intermixed ;  they  always  carry  their  wives  with 
them.  In  their  forays  and  invasions  of  England  they  carried  their 
wives  over  with  them.  For  that  reason  almost  all  of  the  English  stock 
was  Anglo-Saxon. 

Q.  The  deduction  you  draw  is  from  the  writings  of  scientists f— A. 
Yes,  sir;  the  leading  modern  scientists. 

Q.  Is  it  calculated  to  establish  or  overturn  the  Mosaic  history  of  the 
creation  of  man? — A.  Science  has  nothing  to  do  with  that.  Science  is 
matter  of  fact ;  the  other  is  matter  of  faith. 

Q.  To  what  does  it  lead  when  you  follow  science  ? — A.  If  you  lollow 
the  scientists  it  overturns  it,  necessarily.  There  is  some  little  conflict; 
but  Moses,  you  know,  wrote  according  to  his  idea  of  things. 

Q.  You  cannot  sustain  what  he  says  by  science  1 — A.  It  would  per- 
haps run  afoul. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  read  the  book  some  fellow  has  lately  written  to 
prove  that  Abraham  was  an  Irishman  1 — A.  I  have  not.  The  Celt  or 
Kelt  race  have  been  mostly  the  French  and  Irish.  These  two  are  pretty 
much  the  same  race  of  people  in  brain  capacity  ;  they  are  quick,  fiery, 
and  in  certain  things  they  excel;  but  they  want  what  the  German  calls 
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balance,  the  faculty  of  keeping  cool,  quiet,  and  not  to  fly  off  the  helm, 
as  we  sometimes  say. 

By  tbe  CHAIRMAN : 
Q.  The  point  of  your  argument  I  understood  to  be  thai   the  brain 

capacity  of  the  Chinese  race  is  such  that  they  cannot  maintain  a  free 
government  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  they  are  not  equal  to  it? — A.  They  art'  not  equal  to  it.  It  ifl 
something  they  cannot  conceive  of  any  more  than  a  man  measuring  86 
or  lo  inches  can  form  an  idea  of  a  one  God.  As  the  man  rises  from 
the  lower  scale  to  the  higher  his  braiu  expauds,  and  if  pushes  np  his 
intellectual  organism. 

Q.  You  say  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  accepted  by  scienti lie  men  I — 
A.  Pretty  much. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  evolution? — A.  I  mean  an  unfolding,  a 
general  building  up  of  the  world  from  lower  to  higher. 

Q.  That  a  higher  race  has  gradually  been  evolved  Irom  a  lower  raec 
of  animal  life? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  of  course  rejects  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  abso- 
lately  :'— A.  Well,  as  i  say,  one  is  a  matter  of  fact,  and  of  course  the 
other  is  a  matter  of  faith. 

Q.  Is  it  not  absolutely  in  conflict  with  it?     I  am  asking  yon  ai  B 
eutinc  man. — A.  Scientists  or  physicists — I  am  not  a  scientist  so  much 
as  a  physicist— do  not  believe  that  the  laws  of  nature  have  changed, 
nor  that  miracles  and  all  such  things  are  compatible  with   (acta  and 
science. 

Q.  lam  not  makiug  any  argument,  but  simply  ash  the  question. 
You  spoke  about  the  doctrine  of  evolution  being  accepted  by  all  scien- 
tific men  I— A.  If  you  give  it  a  liberal  constraction  there  might  not  be 
so  much  difference,  but  by  a  strict  construction,  I  think  there  would  be* 
a  little  difference. 

Q.  As  to  this  division  into  classes,  and  tbe  question  of  the  a  v.  ; 
size  of  the  brain  in  different  races,  1  ask  you  if  very   much  of  that  is 
not  pure  speculation  ?— A.  T$o,  I  think  not.    Facts,  and  calculations,  and 
tables  lie;  figures  hardly  ever  lie. 

Q.  They  can  be  made  to  lie?— A.  Yes,  sometimes,  but  if  you  calcu- 
late them  rightly,  they  will  not  lie.  If  you  want  to  compound  interest, 
sometimes  with  a  little  slip  you  may  make  a  little  more  interest 

Q.  The  point  of  your  statement,  I  understand  is,  thai   the  Ohini 
are  intellectually  incapable  of  sustaining  free  institutions?— A.  I  think 
so. 

Q.  And  therefore,  that  their  introduction  into  our  country  for  that 
reason  would  be  unfortunate  ?— A.  Yes,  sir  ;  just  the  same  as  the  in- 
troduction of  the  negro  was  two  hundred  years  ago  Dearly,  into  the 
United  States.  The  same  question  perhaps  is  involved  now,  and  it  we 
look  wisely  ahead,  we  may  avoid  an  Asiatic  trouble  here.  Bad  our 
ancestors  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years  ago  met  the  negro 
question  as  we  meet  the  Chinese  question,  we  perhaps  would  have  bad 
no  trouble  on  that  score.  ,  .  _ 

Q.  As  I  understood  you,  civilization  took  its  rise  in  Bgypt  .—A.  I  es, 

81  Q.  And  thence  traveled  eastward!— A.  As  Dr.  Morton  shows  here, 
there  are  regular  Mongolian  tombs  at  Thebes,  which  show  that  he 
Mongolians  were  there,  and  it  is  found  by  paintings,  and  drawings,  that 
Egypt  took  her  civilization  from  China.  nu_., 

6.  You  therefore  locate  the  beginning  of  civibzation  from  lima  .— 
A.  We  cannot  go  back  further  than  Egypt,  but  it  18  perhaps  borrowed 
from  China. 
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James  Patterson  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  % — Answer.  In  this  city. 

Q.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in  % — A.  Saw-manufacturing. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business  1 — A.  Between 
ten  and  eleven  years. 

Q.  How  many  employes  have  you  ? — A.  We  employ  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  men  and  boys  together. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  Chinese  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  carried  on  that  manufactory  with  white  labor  ? 
— A.  Between  ten  and  eleven  years. 

Q.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  procuring  proper  white  labor  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Make  any  statement  in  regard  to  that  which  you  wish. — A.  We 
have  always  been  able  to  get  what  help  we  wanted.  We  keep  our  men 
steadily  employed  from  one  year  to  another  and  never  have  any  diffi- 
culty with  them.  We  get  all  the  labor  we  want,  but  there  is  no  extra 
surplus  that  I  know  of  in  that  particular  line. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  the  boys  ? — A.  Very  good ;  as  good  as  there  are 
in  any  other  place. 

Q.  Are  they  reliable  and  industrious  1 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  find  them  so. 

Q.  Do  they  throw  around  your  property  in  any  way  or  wantonly  de- 
stroy it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  are  just  as  good  as  boys  generally  are. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  your  business  in  competing  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  I — A.  No,  sir ;  we  have  kept  along  pretty  well.  We 
started  some  ten  or  eleven  years  ago  with  two  men,  and  now  employ  be- 
tween twenty-five  and  thirty. 

Q.  Is  there  any  competition  in  your  business  "l — A.  Goods  are  sent 
here  the  same  as  to  all  other  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  sent  here 
from  Great  Britain  and  also  from  the  Eastern  States. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay?— A.  Our  average  pay  for  mechanics  is 
four  dollars  a  day.  Laboring  men  from  two  dollars  to  two  dollars  and 
a  half.  Apprentice-boys  we  start  at  three  dollars  and  a  half  a  week,  and 
keep  on  raising  them  as  they  increase  in  importance  to  us  until  they  get 
up  to  ten  or  twelve  dollars.  They  are  nearly  out  of  their  time  when  they 
get  to  twelve  dollars. 
By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  white  boys  were  treated  kindly  and  intelligently 
in  all  the  mechanical  pursuits  in  this  State  that  they  would  work  indus- 
triously and  could  be  used  advantageously  to  themselves,  to  the  com- 
munity, and  to  the  proprietors  ?— A.  Prom  my  experience  I  have  no 
trouble  whatever  either  with  boys  or  with  men. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  would  obtain  in  all  the  other  manufacturing 
pursuits  as  well  as  yours  ?— A.  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  it  should 
not. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Are  there  not  a  very  large  number  of  boys  employed  in  the  fac- 
tories of  this  State"?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  judge  there  were. 

Q.  Girls  also? — A.  I  cannot  state  as  to  the  number  of  girls  employed, 
though  there  are  some  factories  where  they  employ  a  large  number  of 
boys,  but  still  not  as  much  as  what  might  be  done,  probably,  if  there 
were  no  Chinese  here. 

Q.  In  paper-box  manufactories,  are there  not  many  girls? — A.  I  am  not 
conversant  with  that  line,  and  cannot  answer. 

Q.  In  the  manufacture  of  fancy  boxes  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 
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By  tlie  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  many  operatives  do  you  employ  t— A.  Prom  twentj  flv«  to 
thirty.     We  have  now  about  twenty-two  men  unci  flve  boys. 

Q.  All  white?— A.  All  white. 

Q.  Does  your  business  reqnire  Bkilled  labor  in  whole  or  in  pari  '—A. 
The  same  as  any  mechanical  branch.  ( )t  eotine  we  h;iw  to  Irani 
apprentices  the  trade,  the  same  as  blacksmitbing,  molding,  or  iron 
work,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  What  State  are  you  from  ?— A.  I  am  a  Scotchman  by  birth.  I 
learned  my  trade  in  New  York. 

Q.  Are  the  boys  here,  as  a  general  rale,  as  good  boys  as  where  yon 
came  from  ? — A.  Just  as  good.     Some  of  the  boys  are  B  little  wild. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Are  the  white  boys  here  willing  to  work,  like  they  are  anywhere 
else? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  scarcely  a  week  that  we  do  not  have  appli- 
cations for  boys. 

Q.  Do  you  notice  any  less  inclination  on  the  part  of  white  people 
to  work  here  than  anywhere  else  I — A.  1  do  not  know  that  1  do.  There 
are  some  people,  of  course,  everywhere  who  do  not  pretend  to  work,  but 
I  think  the  generality  of  people  here  intend  to  work  if  they  can  get  it 
to  do. 

John  Arnoup  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  our  State  I — Answv, 
years;  fourteen  years  on  the  coast. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— A.  I  am  a  journalist. 

Q.  Where  upon  the  coast  have  you  resided,  elsewhere  than  Ban  Fran- 
cisco?—A.  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  and  British  Columbia. 

Q.  During  that  time,  have  you  had  your  attention  called  to  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  this  investigation,  or  any  point  that  we  are  discussing 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  made  it  a  continual  study. 

Q.  Give  to  the  commission,  in  as  brief  way  as  yon  can.  for  we  are 
hurried  for  time,  your  evidence  upon  the  propriety  of  legislation  npon 
this  subject  of  restricting  the  immigration  of  Chinese  here  '—A.  Would 
you  not  prefer  to  extract  my  opinions  by  questions  .' 

Q.  Give  your  opinion  as  to  the  general  scope  of  tin-  investigation  .'— 
A.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Chinaman,  as  Overshadowed 
by  civilized  laws  and  by  the  presence  of  the  white  man.  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent being  on  this coastfrom  when  those  restraints  are  absent  For  in- 
stance, on  the  banks  of  the  Frazer,  in  1863,  a  friend  of  mine  was  lost  when 
to  lose  the  trail  meant  starvation.  On  the  second  day  he  came  upon  a 
camp  of  about  twenty  Chinamen  who  were  mining  there.  Be  told  them 
his  condition.  Iu  fact  they  could  see  it  ;  and  they  knew  that  he  was 
starving.  He  went  to  them  five  or  six  times  in  the  day  and  they  refused 
him  food.  I  have  been  a  great  deal  among  the  Indians,  and  that  is  a 
thing  I  never  knew  an  Indian  to  be  guilty  of.  That  and  other  things 
have  led  me  to  believe  that  the  Chinamen,  left  without  the  influ<  I 

have  mentioned,  is  a  very  different  kind  of  being  from  what  we  see  him. 
Again,  I  have  seen  in  this  State  where  the  wages  of  the  wh 
have  been  directlv  lessened  by  the  Chinaman  and  indirectly.     In  1864, 
during  the  excavation  of  the  dry-dock  on  Mare  Island.  I  saw  whit-  men 
employed  there.     They  wee  supplanted  by  Chinamen  at  B 
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wages,  and  I  found  that  generally  to  be  the  case.  Then,  again,  obser- 
vation has  taught  me  that  the  employers  of  Chinese  themselves  are  to 
some  extent  demoralized  by  acquiring  a  feeling  of  domiuancy,  brute 
rule,  I  may  call  it,  similar  to  what  would  be  engendered  by  ruling  an 
inferior  ciass  in  any  part  of  the  country.  I  may  further  state  that  I 
have  taken  pains  to  come  to  correct  conclusions ;  that  I  have  met  the 
advance  of  Chinese  immigration  without  prejudice;  but  I  never  found 
a  strong  advocate  of  Chinese  immigration  who  was  not  actuated  either 
by  fanaticism  or  by  selfishness,  selfishness  perhaps  in  some  cases  par- 
donable, but  in  other  cases  not.  I  have  seen  some  employers  who  per- 
haps were  compelled  to  employ  Chinamen  ;  but  I  have  seen  other  men, 
American  born,  who  certainly  would,  if  1  may  use  a  strong  expression, 
employ  devils  from  hell  if  the  devils  would  work  for  25  cents  less  than 
a  white  man,  even  though  that  white  man  may  be  an  American  citizen 
who  had  gone  through  all  the  rebellion.  It  is  impossible  for  me  at  one 
time  to  recollect  all  that  1  might  say  on  this  subject. 

Q.  As  the  result  you  have  come  to  from  your  observation  of  Chinese 
and  their  effect  upon  our  civilization,  their  capacity  of  assimilation,  con- 
sideringtheir  homogeneity,  their  capacity  of  understanding  our  language, 
is  it,  or  is  it  not,  in  your  opinion,  desirable  to  restrict  or  enlarge  the  im- 
migration1?— A.  Most  decidedly  it  is  not  desirable. 

Q.  From  your  observation  of  the  people  of  this  State,  independent  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  Chinese  money-making,  does  the  intelligent 
popular  opinion  of  a  disinterested  kind  favor  or  disfavor  legislation  to 
this  end  % — A.  It  favors  it  most  decidedly. 

David  C.  Woods  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Question.  You  are  a  seaman  by  profession  ? — Answer.  By  profession, 
I  am. 

Q.  And  by  early  education  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  at  present  superintendent  of  the  industrial  school  of  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  ? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  such  "I — A.  Nearly  three  years. 

Q.  How  many  boys  have  you  there  in  the  institution'? — A.  On  an 
average,  175  since  I  have  been  there.  I  have  but  140  now.  I  have  had 
as  low  as  117. 

Q.  How  many  girls  ? — A.  I  have  67  girls  to-day. 

Q.  You  know  the  scope  of  this  investigation  generally? — A.  I  do,  but 
my  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  is  very  limited. 

Q.  Speak  of  it  to  the  extent  of  the  effect  they  have  ?— A.  I  can  merely 
speak  of  the  few  evils  I  know. 

Q.  Name  them,  if  you  please. — A.  I  consider  them  a  curse  to  this 
community. 

Q.  Why  % — A.  Morally  and  physically  both. 

Q.  First  physically  \ — A.  Physically,  they  introduce  venereal  diseases 
among  my  boys.  There  is  hardly  a  day  since  I  have  been  at  the  school 
that  I  have  not  had  boys  under  treatment  by  the  doctors,  and  they  have 
invariably  got  the  disease  in  Chinatown. 

Q.  From  Chinese  prostitutes'? — A.  That  is  what  they  tell  me. 

Q.  That  information  you  gather  from  the  boys  themselves  ? — A.  From 
the  boys  themselves. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  it  prevalent  among  the  boys,  so  far  as  your  obser- 
vation goes  % — A.  Probably  one-twentieth  of  the  boys  I  receive  have  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  disease  upon  their  health  and  morals  ? — ■ 
A.  It  does  not  affect  their  health  much.    They  are  young  boys ;  they 
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soon  get  over  it  by  proper  treatment,  l>nt  thc\  have  it  very  badly  at 
times.  One  boy  I  had  to  send  to  the  county  hospital,  and  hare  just  re- 
ceived  him  back.  I  had  toseml  him  where  he  OOUld  gel  better  treatment 
than  we  give;  that  is,  where  he  could  gel  scientific  treatment 

Q.  How  do  ^ou  think  the  introduction  of  Ohineae  hen  the  boys 

as  to  employment  for  them?  They  suffer  for  employment  .'— a.  S 
very  materially.    I  have  been  trying  to  gel  employment   for  nn  boys 
ever  since  I  have  been  there,  and  I  have  always  been  headed  by  China- 
men ;  Chinamen  will  hire  so  much  cheaper. 

Q.  if  the  Chinamen  were  not  here,  how  would  it  be  ?—  A.  [f  the  Chi- 
namen were  not  here  the  young  boys  would  he  employed,  especially  in 
shoemakiug  and  such  trades  as  that. 

Q.  As  to  the  character  of  the  hoys,  do  you  think  they  would  do  well 
if  they  had  a  chance  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  ai  good  boys  as  you  find 
anywhere. 

Q.  They  are  good  average  boys  .'—A.  Good  average  hoys. 

Q.  Have  you  any  special  observations  to  suhmit  with  reference  to 
girls.' — A.  Only  that  the  boys,  being  inoculated  by  the  Chinese  girls, 
it  extends  tp  my  white  girls,  also.  It  extends  to  the  while  girls  also, 
for  the  hoodlum  element,  you  know,  is  rampant,  and  will  not  let  the 
girls  alone. 

Q.  Yours  is  a  semi-criminal  institution  I — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  spoke  of  the 
boys  being  inoculated  by  the  Chinese.  The  girls  also  have  the  dis- 
ease. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  desire  to  state  ? — A.  No,   sir; 
nothing  that  I  know  of. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  your  institution  I — A.  It  is  an  industrial 
school;  a  house  of  refuge,  you  would  call  it  in  the  East 

Q.  It  is  a  public  institution  ?— A.  Yes.  sir;  it  is  a  city  institution. 

Q.  What  kind  of  inmates  do  you  receive! — A.  Xbung  criminals  un- 
der the  age  of  eighteen,  and  they  have  to  remain  with  me  until  they  are 
twenty-one. 

Q.  Are  they  confined? — A.  They  are  confined  in  the  school  by  a  high 
fence. 

Q.  They  do  not  go  out  ?— A.  No,  sir;  they  do  not  go  out  in  tin- 
world. 

Q.  They  are  not  allowed  to  go  out  to  Chinatown  while  they  are  with 
you  1 — A.  Xo,  sir  ;  not  unless  they  run  away. 

Q.  You  speak  about  their  condition,  therefore,  when  they  come  there? 
—A.  "When  they  come  there;  I  have  had  them  come  to  me  after  thej  had 
been  diseased  in  order  to  get  cured. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  these  boys  acquire  the  syphilis  in  Chinatown  and 
communicate  it 'to  the  girls  ?— A.  When  they  are  in  town. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  the  girls  under  your  care  .'—A.  No.  sir  :  but  be- 
fore they  come  under  my  care.  They  acknowledge  they  have  been  with 
these  young  men.     The  thing  is  introduced  here  by  little  Ohineae  ur:il>. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  introduced  into  the  city  by  Chinese 
girls ?_A.  There  is  a  certain  disease  introduced  by  them  called  the 
China-pox,  distinguished  from  other  syphilis  by  that  name. 

Romulus  C.  Gallego  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Question.  ^Yhat  is  your  occupation  ?— A.  I  superintend   the  D 
tory  of  E.  Detrick  &  Co. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position  ?—  A.  Ever  since  they 
started,  about  8  or  9  years  ago. 

Q.  How  long  are  you  a  resident  of  the  town  9 — A.  Fourteen  years,  I 
believe. 

Q.  Do  you  work  white  or  Chinese  labor  in  your  bag-factory  ? — A. 
We  work  all  white  labor,  consisting  of  men,  boys,  and  girls. 

Q.  State  to  the  commission  the  result  of  your  observation  and  ex- 
perience in  reference  to  white  labor  in  this  town,  and  then  incidentally 
what  effect  the  Chinese  have  upon  labor  generally. — A.  As  far  as  Chi- 
nese labor  goes  I  have  given  it  very  little  thought,  but  I  find  that  we 
can  manufacture  just  as  cheap  with  white  labor  as  we  can  with  Chinese 
labor,  if  not  cheaper.  I  have  never  seen  the  time  yet  when  I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  all  the  hands  I  wanted,  and,  in  fact,  more.  We  have 
to  turn  away  in  the  busy  season,  which  consists  of  about  seven  months 
in  the  year,  twenty  girls  every  day,  on  the  average,  who  want  work,  and 
nearly  as  many  boys. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  ? — A.  We  employ,  in  the  busy 
season,  for  over  seven  months,  two  hundred  hands;  at  present  we  em- 
ploy seventy. 

By  Mr.  PiXLEY : 

Q.  What  proportion  of  boys  ? — A.  We  have  about  fifteen  men,  I  think ; 
about  fifty  small  boys  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  small  girls,  and  the  rest 
are  girls,  all  the  way  from  fifteen  up  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  that  kind  of 
labor  % — A.  None  at  all.  * 

Q.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  managing  the  help  and  making 
it  useful! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  what  character  do  you  give  to  our  boys  and  girls  and  our  com- 
mon labor,  such  as  you  employ  ? — A.  I  find  them  as  good  as  any  that  I 
have  ever  had  anything  to  do  with.  They  seem  to  be  just  as  intelligent 
and  smart  and  active,  and  willing  to  work. 

Q.  Might  you  supply  them  by  Chinese  labor  that  would  be  a  little 
cheaper? — A.  It  might  be  at  the  start,  but  after  we  keep  the  Chinamen 
and  employ  them  for  a  year,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  as  cheap. 

Q.  Considering  the  intelligence  of  the  laborers,  you  think  the  whites 
are  equally  desirable  with  the  Chiuese  ? — A.  Yes  ;  two  years  and  a  half 
ago  we  were  offered  all  the  Chinamen  we  wanted  at  half  a  dollar  a  day, 
and  at  that  time  we  were  paying  all  hands  by  the  day ;  the  girls  a  dol- 
lar and  a  half  a  dav. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  offering  you  that  labor  at  fifty  cents  a 
day"? — A.  The  object  of  that  was,  I  think,  merely  to  make  an  inroad  in- 
to our  business,  so  that  they  could  understand  it  and  then  carry  it  on 
themselves ;  that  is  my  idea ;  I  may  not  be  correct. 

Q.  As  to  the  number,  you  say  that  during  your  busy  season  you  have 
applications  so  that  you  could  employ  twenty  girls  a  day  extra? — A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  fully  twenty. 

Q.  We  have  had  very  many  employers  and  manufacturers  of  differ- 
ent kinds  here  who  have  given  our  laborers  an  exceptionally  bad  repu- 
tation, and  they  have  represented"  to  this  commission  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  utilize  white  labor  profitably  and  comfortably.  Is  that  your 
observation  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whence  in  your  opinion  comes  this  unkind  comment  upon  our 
American  labor  ? — A.  1  do  not  know  ;  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  express  my 
opinion  ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  hardly  be  right  for  me  to  do  it.  1 
have  no  right  to  condemn  anybody  for  their  opinion.    I  have  my  own, 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ?— A.  We  have  about  tin.  en  men 
on  an  average. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  boys  and  girls  are  willing  to  work  .'—A.  'I  hey  are 
very  willing  indeed,  l  will  give  you  an  instance.  Even  on  the  btrird  ol 
July,  I  called  all  the  boys  and  girls  up  and  said,  "  1  am  \«i\  busj  ;  1 
want  to  work;  are  you  willing  to  work  .'"  I  only  bad  two  dissenting 
voices  out  of  the  whole  of  them. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  work  healths  for  girls  .'-  -A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Kuuuiug  machines  by  hand  .'—A.  We  air  running  machines  by 
steam  principally. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  healthy  employment  for  girls  to  run  sewings 
machines  steadily  on  heavy  work  .'—A.  If  by  steam,  certainly. 

Q.'If  not  by  steam? — A.  Small  boys  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  yean 
old  can  do  it;  but  I  do  not  consider  it  healthy  for  any  lady  to  inn  a 
sewing-machine,  large  or  small. 

Q.  You  would  not  consider'it  any  disadvantage,  then,  if  the  work  of 
the  girls  there  in  running  those  sewing-machines  by  hand  or  toot  was 
transferred  to  Chinese  boys  .; — A.  I  think  they  might  as  well  transfer  it 
to  white  boys;  there  are  plenty  of  them  to  do  it. 

Q.  To  transfer  it  from  white  girls  to  China  boys  would  be  no  disad- 
vantage?— A.  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  disadvantage,  as  long  as  we 
can  get  white  labor,  to  employ  Chinamen. 

Q.  You  would  rather  have  white  girls  to  run   Bewing-niachinee  nor 
run  by  steam  than  Chinese  bo,\s  I — A.  I  would  rather  have  tin  m  run, 
not  by  girls,  but  by  white  boys.    There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  boya. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  making  bags?— A.  We  have  been  miking 
bags,  I  think,  about  ten  years. 

Q.  What  material  do  you  use  in  their  manufacture  .'—A.  We  use  bur- 
laps for  grain-bags,  jute,  hessiaus;  and  for  flonr-bage  notion 
goods. 

Q.  Do  you  make  grain-bags? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  the  material  come  from  that  you  manufacture  grain- 
bags  out  of? — A.  The  material  now  comes  from  Dundee,  and  also  some 
from  Calcutta. 

Q.  Do  you  use  any  material  that  is  made  here  at  the  jute  woi 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  it  a  little  more  profitable 
to  employ  white  labor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  employ  white  labor 
and  of  the  readiness  of  white  girls  and  boys  to  work,  why  are  they  not 
geuerally  employed  iu  preference  to  Chinese  .'—A.  1  think  the  reason  is 
because  persons  have  not  got  enough  patience  with  them.  A  boy  is  a 
boy  all  the  world  over,  and  it  is  the  same  way  with  a  girl ;  but  n  they 
are  dealt  with  as  they  ought  to  be,  they  are  just  as  good  as  any  labor  a 
person  wants.  Down  there  at  our  factory  you  may  go  along  and  you 
will  not  hear  a  word  spoken.  I  venture  to  say  it  you  would  go  down  to 
our  factory  you  would  sec  everybody  at  work. 

Q.  Why  does  it  take  more  patience  to  teach  boys  and  girls,  who  un- 
derstand our  language,  than  to  teach  Chinese,  who  do  not  understand 
it?— A.  If  you  tell  a  Chinaman  to  go  and  do  a  thing,  he  will  go  and  do 
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it.  He  never  has  a  thought  of  his  own  ;  while  the  white  boy  and  also 
the  white  girl  have  a  thought  of  their  own.  Take  a  white  operative  of 
any  kind,  on  any  machine,  and  the  whole  of  the  time  he  will  be  making 
an  improvement  on  it.  The  Chinaman  will  do  the  work  all  the  time, 
year  after  year,  just  so  much  work  every  day,  and  when  he  gets  through 
he  will  stop. 

Q.  You  speak  about  white  boys  and  girls  not  being  employed  because 
they  require  more  patience.  Why  is  it  that  it  requires  more  patience  to 
teach  a  white  boy,  who  speaks  the  language  and  can  understand  it, 
than  it  does  to  teach  the  Chinese,  who  do  not  speak  the  language,  and 
cannot  understand  it  '? — A.  I  do  not  know  why  it  does.  I  do  not  think 
I  can  answer  the  question.  Persons  have  an  idea,  for  instance,  that  a 
white  boy  or  girl  sometimes  may  get  miffed,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
and  leave,  which  Chinamen  will  not  do.  If  you  hire  a  Chinaman,  you 
do  not  hire  the  man  himself;  you  get  him  from  a  certain  Chinaman,  who 
furnishes  you  so  many  who  will  go  where  you  like;  and  in  hiring  those 
men,  that  Chinaman  is  responsible  for  them.  When  you  hire  boys,  if 
you  say  anything  to  a  boy  he  may  get  miffed,  if  they  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  work,  and  the  girls  may  take  a  notion  to  go  away.  When  you 
hire  Chinamen,  you  go  to  the  office  and  say  "I  want  so  many  men." 
The  Chinaman  furnishes  you  those  men,  and  he  will  put  an  account 
down  there.  You  will  tell  these  men  what  to  do,  and  this  Chinaman  will 
see  that  the  men  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Chinese  once  employed  is  more 
steady  and  less  liable  to  get  angry  and  go  away  than  the  whites?  Is 
that  what  you  mean  % — A.  No  ;  I  do  not  mean  that ;  I  mean  that  if  you 
employ  boys  and  girls  and  get  them  accustomed  to  working,  they  be- 
come attached  to  their  work  and  you  cannot  drive  them  away.  You  hire 
a  Chinaman  and  he  cannot  leave  you,  because  he  is  afraid  ;  it  is  against 
the  rule  ;  it  is  against  the  rule  of  the  man  he  works  for  or  against  the 
rule  of  the  company  he  belongs  to.  If  they  put  a  certain  man  in  a  cer- 
tain place,  he  has  got  to  stay  there  ;  their  system  is  so  good,  that  is  the 
difference. 

Q.  Then  do  you  mean  that  Chinese  labor  is  more  reliable  thau  white 
labor  ? — A.  I  consider  that  to  a  certain  extent  Chinese  labor  is  reliable, 
but  it  is  no  more  reliable  than  white  labor.  I  say  if  you  hire  white 
hands,  boys  or  girls — I  am  not  speaking  of  meu — and  treat  them  as  you 
ought  to  treat  them,  you  can  keep  them  just  as  long  as  you  want  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  hire  a  Chinaman,  as  I  said,  from  another  man. 
You  do  not  go  to  this  man  or  that  man  and  pick  him  up  and  say,  "  I 
want  you  to  work  for  me,"  but  you  go  to  the  boss  and  hire  so  many, 
and  he  furnishes  so  many  men  ;  and  their  system  is  so  good  that  the 
Chinaman  will  not  leave  that  place  until  he  has  permission  from  that 
boss  or  from  the  company  that  he  belongs  to. 

Q.  The  effect  is  that  the  Chinamen  remain  more  steadily  at  work  f— 
A.  That  is  the  effect  of  it. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason,  you  think,  the  Chinamen  are  employed  ? — A. 
That  is  the  reason  a  great  many  of  them  are  employed. 

Q.  Instead  of  white  boys  and  girls  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  white  boys  and 
girls  can  be  employed  here  as  profitably  as  Chinese  %— A.  Yes,  sir ;  that 
is  my  experience. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  think  that  white  labor  is  better  than  semi- 
servile  labor  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  had  my  experience  of  that  kind  of 
labor  in  the  South  as  well  as  here. 
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JOILN  W.  DWINELLE  Sworn  ;uiil   examined. 
By  Mr.    I'lXLEY: 

Question.  You  are  an  old  resident  of  California  •'— Answ.-r.  I  bavebeeo 
iere  since  October,  1849. 

Q.  And  long  a  resident  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  f — A.  v.  «. 

pir. 

Q.  Your  profession  is  the  law  .'—A.  Yes.  sir, 

(}.  Have  yon  had  your  attention  called  to  the  question  thai  is  under 
anamination  before  this  congressional  commission  regarding  Chiueae 
■migration,  its  effect  upon  our  industry,  our  morals,  and  the  political 
question  involved  in  the  Chinese  as  immigrants  I  It  so,  you  will  Btate 
j]  your  views,  keeping  in  mind  the  idea  of  whether  it  is  or  isuol  desirable, 
by  restrictive  legislation,  to  limit  the  influx  of  thai  class  of  population 
to  our  coast,  giving  you  the  broad  Beld  for  your  answer.— A.  I  have 
I  considered  that  question  since  1  have  been  resident  here  with  various 
ppiuions,  varying  according  to  my  experience.  1  do  not  consider  it  de- 
sirable to  have  the  Chinese  here. 

Q.  Why  .— A.  In  the  first  place  I  do  not  consider  that  they  are  capable 
9f  assimilating  with  us.  They  do  not  come  here  with  the  Intention  of 
residing-  here  and  growing  up  with  the  country,  but  only  to  acquire  a 
bertaiu  competency  and  let  urn  back  to  their  own  country.  They  have 
no  desire  to  acquire  our  language  or  assimilate  with  our  institute 
they  are  incapable  of  doing  so.  Cheap  labor  is  nut  desirable  ID  Oall- 
fornia.  The  whole  theory  of  our  institutions,  and  particularly  of  oar 
sommon-school  system  that  we  boast  of  so  much,  is  that  we  are  to 
advance  the  population  of  the  country  as  rapidly  as  possible  in 
moral  and  aesthetic  culture;  and  as  we  do  advance  our  people)  it 
will  be  perfect  folly  to  say  to  them  that  they  shall  not  advance  in 
the  enjoyment  of  this  culture  which  we  propose  to  them,  and  for 
which  they  pay  so  much  money.  It  is  better  for  California  that  our 
auds  should  remain  waste  than  be  wasted.  The  land-killing  system 
)f  California  is  a  curse  to  the  country,  ami  it  is  sustained  mainly  by 
Uhiuese  labor.  It  would  be  better  that  California  should  progress  slowly 
md  spend  her  resources  in  possible  and  probable  irrigation,  collecting 
the  rain-fall  in  the  Sierras  and  distributing  it  gradually  over  the  plains, 
so  that  not  only  wheat,  which  is  jhe  land-killing  crop,  but  mixed  croud 
should  be  cultivated,  and  as  this  sort  of  cultivation  progresses  over  the 
■jnntry  we  should  see  the  lands. broken  up  into  large  fauns,  larger  than 
those  of  the  East,  because  we  have  not  that  crop  of  snow  which  1 1 
ind  prevents  cultivation  for  a  portion  of  the  year.  It  would  he  better 
for  the  country  to  be  broken  up  into  small  farms,  as  perhaps  320  acres 
ipiece,  ami  be  cultivated  by  the  resident  population  that  shall  build  up 
school-houses  and  churches  and  all  institutions  of  civilization. rather  than 
that  it  should  remain  in  the  hands  ot  large  speculators  and  be  engrossed 
n  that  way.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  a  lull  answer  to  your  question. 
5Tour  question  is  a  pretty  sweeping  one,  and  I  did  not  expect  an  inter- 
rogatory of  that  kind. 

Q.  In  reference  to  what  I  please  to  call  the  heresj  "I'  cheap  labor,  is 
t  desirable  in  your  opinion  that  in  this  country  we  should  have  cheap 
abor,  or  would  it  not  be  better  that  we  should  have  cheap  capital  '—A. 
We  should  have  cheap  capital  rather  than  cheap  labor.  1  think  that 
:he  world  has  just  reached  the  acme  and  crisis  of  dear  capital.  I  under- 
stand that  there  are  about  $1(),UOO,()UO,UOO,U()0  that,  down  to  the  last 
rear,  have  been  quotable  in  London  at  an  average  interest  of  7  per  cent. 
■jo  10  per  cent,  in  gold.    I  understand  that  by  the  catastrophe  of  Spanish 
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bonds,  Turkish  bonds,  South  American  bonds,  and  western  railroad 
bonds,  that  thing  has  reached  its  acme,  and  that  capital  is  now  being 
piled  up  in  London,  in  Paris,  and  in  Germany,  because  it  cannot  get 
investments  at  the  old  rates  of  7  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent,  in  gold,  and 
they  will  not  take  any  less.  I  understand  that  it  is  a  sound  rule  of 
political  economy,  that  the  more  a  man  has  got  the  less  he  shall  get 
upon  it  annually.  It  ought  to  be  so,  and  it  is  so  in  the  inherent  system 
of  things;  because  I  see  capitalists  here  in  this  city  of  from  $5,000,000 
to  $10,000,000,  when  small  men  can  get  from  3  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent.| 
a  month  on  their  interest,  still  invest  in  county  bonds  at  6  per  cent. 
My  opinion  is  that  that  bubble  has  burst,  and  that  although  capital  is 
accumulating  in  this  way,  and  refusing  investment  because  it  cannot 
get  it  at  the  old  rates,  it  must  by  and  by  come  down  and  have  produc- 
tive enterprises  and  interest  at  reasonable  rates.  I  think  we  had  better 
wait.  Instead  of  allowing  this  land-killing  system  and  making  a  desert 
waste  of  the  agricultural  lands  of  California  which  have  been  lying  here 
and  are  rich  in  their  virgin  richness  from  having  lain  waste  for  hundreds 
of  years,  it  would  be  better  to  wait  a  year  rather  than  to  allow,  not  the 
mass  of  the  people,  but  a  few  large  land-holders,  to  get  rich  suddenly  and 
to  make  enormous  profits. 

Q.  Present  profits? — A.  Present  profits.  I  have  talked  with  some  of 
these  men.  I  have  known  men  who  have  made  $35,000  or  $36,000  in  a 
single  year  on  grain,  and  they  told  me  that  they  propose  to  just  invest 
it  in  buying  other  lands,  just  running  them  down.  I  said  to  them, 
"That  is  a  land- killing  system,"  and  they  said,  "Yes;  we  propose  to 
practice  it."  They  talked  like  the  French  nobility  before  the  French 
revolution,  "After  us  the  deluge ;  we  will  have  a  good  time  while  we 
live."  I  do  not  think  that  is  profitable  to  the  country,  and  I  think  that 
this  system  of  employing  Chinese  labor  to  carry  out  that  land-killing 
system  is  to  the  detriment  of  the  intelligent  eastern  labor  that  comes 
here  seeking  to  engage  in  agriculture. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  that  Chinese  immigration  has  upon  the  present 
white  labor  and  labor  that  otherwise  might  come  here  ? — A.  I  think  it 
degrades  it  and  turns  it  down  into  tramps. 

Q.  If  I  understand  you,  you  would  preserve  the  broad  domain  occu- 
pied now  as  the  heritage  of  our  future  American  people,  rather  than 
exhaust  those  lands  for  the  benefit  of  ^reat  landed  proprietors  by  cheap 
Chinese  labor  ? — A.  That  is  the  position.  It  is  better  that  our  popula- 
tion should  go  on  more  slowly,  and  when  it  does  come  it  should  be  such 
population  as  I  was  accustomed  to  in  Central  New  York,  where  you  and 
I  were  born,  and  such  population  as  is  found  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois. 

Q.  Now,  then,  regarding  the  future  welfare  of  this  country  on  this 
side  of  the  continent,  if  developed  by  the  small  landed  proprietor,  who 
himself  and  his  family  would  be  industrious  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  a 
future  with  great  proprietors  developing  the  country  by  Chinese  cheap 
labor,  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  moral  and  political  system  of 
the  nation,  upon  the  commonwealth,  the  State,  in  the  broader  sense, 
leaving  the  material  interest  out  of  the  question? — A.  I  regard  the 
existence  of  two  different  populations  as  a  morbid  hybridism  which  is 
disastrous  to  both  parties.  I  do  not  know  that  politically  it  would  have 
much  effect,  because  the  Chinese  generally  show  no  particular  disposi- 
tion to  become  citizens. 

Q.  Then,  considering  ahelot  population,  not  having  the  privilege  of  the 
elective  franchise,  an  inferior  population  here  for  toil,  whose  labor  would 
be  semi-servile,  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  our  institutions  in  that 
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respect  .'  Would  that  be  desirable  .'—A.  1  do  Dot  tbiuk  it  would  be.  I 
was  thiukiugof  an  illustration.  I  have  thought  of  this  matter  u 
deal.  I  have  traveled  abroad,  and  I  have  seen  something  thai  sei 
me  to  be  analogous  to  what  is  going  on  here.  It'  these  men  whobave 
these  rope-factories  and  other  establish meuta  of  that  sort,  who  testify 
that  they  can  only  earn  on  their  enterprises  by  the  labor  of  tin-,  people, 
could  employ  fairies,  or  devils,  or  gnomes,  or  genii,  and  did  do!  p.i\  any 
wages  at  all,  and  the  profit  was  greater,  as  they  did  nut  eat  or  drink  any- 
thing,  I  do  not  think  that  would  he  profitable  t«>  this  country.  When 
I  was  in  Ireland,  traveling  there,  1  had  pointed  out  to  me  a  dozen  farms 
that  had  been  torn  up  where  a  do/en  farmers  had  lived  for  li\« 
hundred  years,  occupying  just  about  the  middle  class  ol  society,  that 
you  and  I,  Mr.  Pixley,come  from,  sending  their  sons  to  school,  educat- 
ing some  of  them  as  agriculturists  and  others  as  lawyers,  sending  others 
to  the  colonies.  I  have  seen  instances  pointed  out  to  me  whin- a  do/en 
of  those  farms  were  all  torn  up  and  thrust  into  one;  where  the  hedges 
were  pulled  up  by  machinery,  and  where  the  farm-houses  a:;d  outhouses 
and  residences  were  used  as  stone-quarries.  When  1  asked  why  was 
that  done,  the  reply  was,  "  Because  one  man  can  pay  more  rent  than 
others."  But  what  became  of  those  farmers  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  generations  .'    They  became  laborers,  or  must  be  exiled  to  America. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  'Where  was  that  ? — A.  In  Ireland.  I  went  out  from  Cork  to  Blarney 
Castle,  and  I  saw  there  men  blowing  up  old  farm-houses,  and  using  the 
tones  or  quarries.  I  was  told  that  that  was  the  cause, and  I  know  it  was 
the  cause  just  as  I  know  that  Washington  and  Napoleon  existed.  1  have 
seen  since  a  reference  to  the  same  thing  going  on  in  England.  Sere 
were  meu  who  had  been  living  in  affluence  as  farmers  lor  hundreds  of 
years  who  were  turned  out,  and  their  only  resource  was  to  immigrate  to 
America  and  become  laborers.  I  remember  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Trench,  who,  a  few  years  ago  published  a  book,  saying  that  he  had  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  at  an  expense  of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  denuded 
whole  tracts  of  land  in  Ireland  of  population  on  the  principle  of  going 
to  the  tenant  and  saying,  '•  Now  we  are  going  to  turn  you  out  anyway, 
and  if  you  will  go  to  New  York  with  your  whole  family  we  will  paj  your 
passage  and  give  you  a  sum  of  money  when  yon  arrive  there,3  That 
book  was  put  out  in  a  very  boastful  way,  and  I  believe  it  received  the 
condemnation  of  all  economists,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  steam- 
engines  or  sheep  that  made  a  country,  but  that  it  was  an  active  popu- 
lation, living  on  the  soil.  Then  I  remember,  as  you  will  see  from  history, 
that  after  Henry  VIII  had  confiscated  the  church-lands  in  England  and 
turned  them  over  to  the  family  of  Bussell  and  others  to  work  them, 
within  twelve  years  Parliament  had  to  pass  a  law  that  only  a  certain 
portion  of  the  laud  should  be  devoted  to  sheep  ;  that  they  should  put  a 
large  portion  of  it,  I  think  about  three-fourths,  into  pastoral  lands.  I 
these  things  from  memory,  because  it  seems  to  me  they  have  a  bearing 
on  the  condition  of  things  which  we  are  approaching  hero. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  landed  lords  in 
Scotland  and  in  the  north  of  England  to  remove  the  population  and  de- 
vote the  lands  to  sheep-culture  :  and  has  not  that  been  a  subject  matter 
of  parliamentary  inquiry  .'—A.  It  has.  I  want  to  state  another  thing. 
When  your  soil  is  exhausted,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  renew  it.  1  have 
lived  in  Oakland  five  or  six  years,  in  that  sandy  soil,  which  is  a  little 
garden-spot;  but  after  it  has  been  destroyed  by  over  cultivation  you 
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cannot  renew  it.  A  great  many  gentlemen  here  from  the  Southern 
States  have  told  me  that  when  they  had  exhausted  the  soil  by  overeult- 
ure  in  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  the  had  to  let  the  native  forest  grow 
up  again.  In  Germany — the  whole  extent  of  which  I  traveled  three  or 
four  times — when  the  soil  gets  exhausted  in  that  way,  they  deem  it  en- 
tirely impossible  to  renew  it  by  artificial  means,  but  turn  it  out  a  hun- 
dred years  into  forest,  and  the  only  consolation  is  that  in  the  course  of 
a  hundred  years  they  get  a  pretty  good  crop  of  timber. 

Q.  That  process  of  destroying  our  soil,  or,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr. 
Hollister,  "  a  large  lauded  proprietor,"  turning  it  into  a  desert,  is  going 
on  now  ? — A.  It  is  going  on  here. 

Q.  And  one  of  the  causes  that  produces  that  is  the  ability  of  these 
great  landed  estate  proprietors  to  cultivate  by  cheap  Chinese  labor? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  disposition  manifested  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  who  have  immigrated  to  this  country  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  or  to  take  any  interest  in  our  institutions  ? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  evidence  exhibited  by  them  of  a  capacity  or 
adaptation  to  self  government,  as  we  understand  republican  govern- 
ment, in  contradistinction  from  a  monarchy  or  a  tyranny,  or  a  one-man 
power  like  that  of  Asia? — A.  They  are  complete  slaves  of  tradition. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  making  the  experiment  of  giving  the  Chinese 
the  elective  franchise  or  vote,  to  see  if  we  could  improve  their  condi- 
tion ? — A.  I  would  not. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  would  not  give  them  that  privilege,  is  it  or  is  it  not 
desirable,  in  your  opinion,  to  have  a  country  in  which  there  is  an  infe- 
rior, non-voting,  helot  population  ? — A.  I  think  it  would  contribute  to  a 
moral  hybridism,  which  would  be  detrimental  to  both  races. 

Q,  If  our  State  of  California  should  be  developed  more  slowly,  and 
our  soil  should  be  segregated  and  divided  into  small  proprietary  farms 
of  that  class  as  you  suggest  in  Central  and  Western  New  York,  where 
the  farmer  has  an  industrious  wife,  sons  and  daughters,  and  they  culti- 
vate their  own  lands,  what  would  be  the  result  as  to  the  development 
of  morals,  of  culture,  the  building  of  churches,  the  construction  of 
school-houses,  and  the  general  advancement  of  the  tone,  and  character, 
and  degree  of  our  civilization  here,  as  compared  all  the  time  with  Chi- 
nese % — A.  I  cannot  conceive  of  the  Chinese  fulfilling  the  terms  of  your 
proposition  ;  that  is,  that  they  should  ever  live  here  and  cultivate  their 
own  farms,  and  be  in  a  condition  of  homegeneity  with  our  race. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  for 
your  land  to  lie  waste,  that  is  to  say,  uncultivated,  than  to  be  cultivated 
with  Chinese  labor;  a  system  by  which  the  lands  are  exhausted  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  mean  that  the  lands  should  lie  in  their  primordial  condition, 
just  as  we  found  them,  because  then  there  would  be  a  possibility  that 
they  might  be  occupied  by  a  homogeneous  race. 

Q.  The  effect  of  that  would  be,  as  I  understand  you,  that  these  large 
ranches  would  be  broken  up  ;  that  the  owners  of  them  could  make  no 
use  of  them  % — A.  They  could  use  them  by  grazing — by  sheep-culture. 
The  use  of  those  lands  by  grazing  and  sheep-culture  would  not  reduce 
them  to  a  desert  condition,  because,  as  I  understand  it,  there  is  no  cult- 
ure in  the  world  that  is  more  profitable  to  a  land  than  sheep  culture, 
because  the  droppings  are  not  only  very  rich,  but  they  are  more  equally 
distributed  than  any  other.  That  is  the  case  in  relation  to  neat  cattle, 
except  that  the  droppings  are  not  so  widely  distributed. 

Q.  It  is  the  abundance  of  cheap  labor  that  leads  to  this  cultivation 
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which  exhausts  the  land?— A.  I  think  so;  and  not  only  that,  bill  it 
turns  all  eastern  Labor  that  conies  lien-  int..  tramps.  I  except  tbi 
counties  of  Marin,  and  Sonoma,  and  Riendicino,  where  we  have  BUch  a 
climate,  owing  to  the  fogs  which  supplement  the  ram,  that  tuej  can 

use  mixed  crops.     Then,  in  a  large  portion  of  this  land    the\  eonld    DSC 

rotation  of  crops  if  they  woald,  bnl  it  would  not  lie  so  profitable,     it 

would  not  he  so  profitable  at  once  ;  it  might  he  in  the  long  run.  becaUM 
one  crop  would  supplement  the  other.  There  is  hardly  any  place  bere 
where  they  could  not  raise  flax,  the  oroton  bean,  and  a  great  manj  other 
products,  and  where  they  could  cot.  in  an  average  season,  raise  clover, 
which  would  restore  to  the  soil  thai   thing  which  la  most  exerted  bj 

clover,  that  is  nitrogen,  and    make  it  fixed. 

Q.   It  the  farms  had  to  he  cultivated  by  more  costly  labor,  would  that 
bave  the  effect  to  increase  the  price  of  production  1 — A.  Undoubtedly 
it  would  ;  that  is,  the  production  of  a  particular  crop. 
;    Q.  For  instance,  take  the  wheat  crop  .'— It   would,  undoubtedly;  he- 
cause  the  constant  culture  of  the  wheat-crop  is  a  gambling  adventure. 

<t>.  Would  that  so  increase  the  cost  of  the  wheat-crop  as  to  render  it 
non-exportable,  in  your  judgment  1 — A.  It  might,  possibly,  SO  that 
.wheat  could  not  he  exported  to  profit;  bnl  a  en  tain  quantity,  a  limited 
quantity,  might  be  raised,  and  still  the  former  make  a  reasonable  profit 
on  the  investment. 

Q.  The  farmer  could  raise  what  would  be  required  for  home  consump- 
tion I — A.  Yes,  sir;  for  home  consumption. 

Q.  But  he  could  not  raise  wheat  for  exportation  ?— A.  No,  >ir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  too  many  Chinese  here  now  I — A.  I  am.  per- 
haps, not  as  fully  posted  as  1  ought  to  be  00  that  subject  :  but  I  think 
it  would  be  better  if  we  had  none  here  at  all. 

Q.  Better  if  there  never  had  been  any  here  ?— A.  If  would  have  been 
better  if  we  never  had  had  any,  if  we  never  had  come  in  contact  with 
that  race.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  tliink  about  it.  I  believe  in  the  lath 
erhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  :  but  I  do  Dot  believe  the 
Chinaman  is  a  man  or  a  brother.  I  do  not  believe  be  belongs  t<»  us  at 
all. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  that  he  belongs  to  the  human  family  ?— A.  Dc 
belongs  to  the  human  family,  because  he  is  the  same  structure  that  we 
are,  but  I  mean  that  in  moral  and  social  sympathy  he  does  not  belong 
to  us  at  all,  and  cannot  belong  to  US.  1  believe  he  belongs  to  a  race 
that  has  ripened  and  is  now  rottiug. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  The  Bushman  has  the  same  anatomical  structure  ami  he  is  a  man  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Iu  your  opinion,  you  would  prohibit  the  further  importation  of 
Chinese?— A.  I  certainly  would.  This  is  a  conclusion  that  I  have  come  to 
very  slowly.  I  believe 'in  the  Chinaman;  but  I  have  bad  him  in  my 
family;  I  have  talked  with  him,  and  I  find  that  he  is  perfectly  incor- 
rigible, that  he  despises  us  as  much  as  the  worst  anti  Chinaman  fespisefl 
him. 

Q,  He  has  no  reason  for  doing  that  ?— A.  Yes  ;  tradition  teaches  bim 
that  his  institutions  are  better  than  ours.  I  think  he  cannot  construct 
an  astronomical  table  or  run  a  steam-engine  when  it  is  put  in  bis  hands; 
vet  he  thinks  that  all  our  appliances  of  civilization,  our  railroads,  our 
telegraphs,  our  balloons,  everything  of  that  sort,  are  like  so  many 
tricks. 
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Q.  You  spoke  about  breaking  up  farms  in  Ireland.  What  use  was 
made  of  those  lands  when  the  farms  were  taken  % — A.  They  were  thrown 
into  one  large  farm. 

Q.  They  were  still  farmed  ? — A.  The  object  of  taking  up  the  hedges 
was  to  cultivate  them  by  steam-farming. 

Q.  It  was  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  that  brought 
about  these  results  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  effect  of  labor-saving  machinery  gener- 
ally ? — A.  I  have  always  been  a  free  trader  ;  but  my  experience  and  my 
thought  have  brought  me  down  to  the  conclusion  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  limitation  about  it. 

Q.  Some  limitation  about  labor-saving  machinery  ? — A.  Yes  ;  because 
if  you  carry  that  along  to  its  ultimate  effect,  you  would  supersede  all 
human  industry  by  the  machine  and  its  enginery.  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  probably  is  a  limitation  to  all  absolute  propositions  in  political 
economy,  and  that  there  must  be  a  limitation  to  labor-saving  machin- 
ery. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  prohibit  the  further  increase  of 
labor  saving  machinery  ? — A.  If  you  ask  me  what  my  private  opinion  is 
I  am  very  much  of  that  opinion.  We  must  do  it,  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  right.  I  think  it  is  the  most  despairing  sight  in  all  civilization  to 
see  a  man  who  is  able  to  work,  and  who  wants  to  work,  but  who  cannot 
get  work.  If  I  saw  a  thousand  men  of  that  sort  looking  at  a  machine 
doing  the  work  that  they  want  to  do,  while  they  are  starving  for  bread, 
and  a  man  standing  at  the  end  of  the  steam-engine  and  doing  that 
work  for  them,  I  should  sympathize  with  those  fellows  who  used  to  break 
up  the  looms. 

Q.  You  are  not  of  the  opinion  that  labor-saving  machinery  opens  up 
new  avenues  and  extends  the  business  of  society  in  such  a  manner  as, 
after  all,  not  to  diiminish  the  labor  to  be  performed  by  hands  % — A.  I 
think  there  is  some  limitation  about  that.  I  am  not  a  man  of  intellect 
enough  to  solve  those  propositions.  I  would  not  put  myself  in  compe- 
tition at  once  with  such  men  as  Say,  in  France,  or  John  Stuart  Mill, 
in  England ;  but  very  likely  those  men  in  running  out  their  abstract 
propositions  have  committed  the  same  error  that  I,  as  a  practical 
man,  looking  at  men  who  are  starving  for  want  of  work,  would  commit 
ou  my  side. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  In  the  term"  men  "in  that  sentence,  you  would  not  include  a  China- 
man % — A.  No ;  I  did  not  mean  him ;  he  is  not  the  sort  of  man  I 
meant. 

Q.  Seeing  him  stand  idle  for  want  of  work  would  not  affect  you  in 
that  way? — A.  O,  well,  a  Chinaman  does  not  want  work  in  his  own 
country.  Here  is  something  [exhibiting]  called  a  cash,  and  there  are  three 
or  four  hundred  of  them  in  a  dollar.  A  Chinaman  can  get  a  meal  of 
victuals  in  his  own  country  for  that.  It  is  a  metal  so  base  that  you 
cannot  coin  it  by  stamping  it,  and  you  have  got  to  cast  it. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 
Q.  There  are  a  thousand  cash  in  a  dollar. — A.  Yes  5  it  is  a  thou- 
sand; it  takes  a  thousand  to  make  a  dollar.  It  is  a  metal  so  base  that 
if  you  undertake  to  coin  it  by  stamping  it  would  break  all  to  pieces. 
Now  that  in  China  will  save  a  man  from  starving  and  give  him  a  meal 
of  victuals.     So  Hue  says,  and  all  the  other  travelers  in  China. 
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By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  They  can  always  get  work  there?— A.  They  can  get  work  there i 
tuey  do  not  starve  to  death. 

Q.  Their  population  is  more  crowded  than  ours?— A.  O,  yes;  it  is 
more  crowded  and  the  means  of  subsistence  arc  greater. 

Q.  Why  should  our  people  remain  idle,  then  1— A.  Because  our  ne- 
cessities are  higher  ;  we  are  an  educated  people;  we  UN  educated  to 
higher  moral,  intellectual,  and  aesthetic  comprehensions. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  You  say  that  one  cash  is  equal  in  purchasing  power  to  a  cent  T — 
A.  I  said  so,  but  I  was  mistaken  about  that.     Mr.  I'liper  corrected  inc. 

Q.  You  said  more  than  that,  that  one  cash  is  equal  to  a  meal  of  vict- 
uals ? — A.  I  understand  that  it  is. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  equal  in  purchasing  power  to  a  cent  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  ;  it  has  no  currency  here. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  it  worth  a  mill,  if  it  took  a  thousnnd 
of  them  to  make  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Brooks.  But  in  purchasing  power  it  goes  as  far  there  as  one 
cent  here? 

The  Witness,  I  never  said  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Brooks.)  Yrou  said  it  would  purchase  a  meal  of  victuals  I — 
A.  O,  yes, 

Q.  Assuming  that  the  purchasing  power  of  a  cash  in  China  is  equal 
to  a  cent,  aud  you  can  get  a  thousand  of  them  for  a  dollar,  how  much 
would  the  purchasing  power  of  five  dollars  be  equal  to  in  China  I — A. 
You  are  asking  me  now  to  perform  an  arithmetical  proposition  that  you 
can  as  well  perform  yourself. 

^.  I  want  you  to  perform  it  for  me, — A.  If  you  want  me  to  sit  down 
and  delay  this  commission  by  multiplication  and  division,  I  can  do  it; 
but  I  do  not  know  how  that  is. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  adhere  to  the  statement  that  they  can  buy  a  meal 
of  victuals  for  a  cash? — A.  I  understand  it  is  so,  but  how  many  meals 
of  victuals  a  Chinaman  would  want,  or  how  many  cash  it  would  take 
to  purchase  the  victuals  of  a  Chinaman,  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  Three  cash,  then,  would  buy  three  meals  of  victuals  ?— A.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  those  conundrums.  I  understand  mathematics 
pretty  well,  but  to  perform  arithmetical  problems  is  one  of  the  most  ditli- 
cult  things  to  m>  in  the  world.  You  are  asking  me  questions  that  you 
ought  to  have  reserved  and  figured  out  yourself,  if  your  purpose  is  to  show- 
that  mv  testimony  is  not  reliable. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  iu  France  !— A.  I  think  if  a  man  gets 
two  francs  a  day  there  that  it  is  pretty  fair  wages. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  there?— A.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
rate  of  interest  is  in  France. 

Q.  Is  it  not  very  low  ?— A.  I  think  it  is  when  you  look  at  the  quota- 
tion of  their  stocks. 

Q.  Does  it  not  appear  then  that  the  lower  value  of  capital,  low  inter- 
jst,  does  not  make  cheap  labor  ?— A.  I  tell  you  a  man  will  Live  on  two 
francs  in  France  a  great  deal  better  than  he  will  live  on  11.26  here. 

Q.  Do  you  meau  to  sav  that  the  necessaries  of  life  are  cheaper  there 
:han  they  are  here?— A.  I  think  they  are  in  the  country. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  effect  of  a  low  rate  of  wages  to  create  a  demand  for 
sapital  aud  bring  it  into  use  ?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is. 

Q.  Suppose  you  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  ?  The  cost  of  wages  is  a 
68  c  I 
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large  part  of  the  expense  of  manufacturing  operations,  is  it  not? — A.  I  I 
think  so.    The  wages,  yes. 

Q.  Would  not  capital  compete  for  if? — A.  No. 

Q.  Why  not?  If  you  reduce  the  price  of  the  article,  why  will  not 
purchasers  compete  for  it? — A.  Of  course  they  will ;  but  you  start  at 
the  wrong  end  of  the  proposition.  Capital  in  France  and  in  England 
is  cheaper  than  it  is  here. 

Q.  Because  capitalists  do  not  gamble  with  their  investments  as  they 
do  here  ?    I  think  that  would  hardly  be  an  explanation.    Is  it  not  be- 
cause there  is  more  of  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.     You  are  asking  me  ques-  ' 
tions  in  political  economy  that  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  answer. 

Q.  You  were  answering  some  questions  about  political  economy,  and 
it  was  in  that  view  that  I  called  your  attention  to  this  fact,  as  you  stated 
you  had  traveled  all  through  those  countries.  I  want  to  know  if  it  is 
not  a  fact  that  where  capital  is  cheap  labor  is  also  cheap  ? — A.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  cheapened  in  proportion,  because  I  know  that  a  hundred 
locomotives,  for  instance,  were  refused  in  England  because  they  could 
not  get  the  capital  to  carry  them  on  and  to  pay  the  rate  of  wages  de- 
manded. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  are  $500,000,000  of  capital  at  present 
lying  idle  ? — A.  I  understand  so. 

Q.  If  the  owners  of  that  capital  could  employ  it  profitably,  would  not 
they  do  so  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  I  will  tell  you  why  :  Because  up  to  this  last  year  they 
have  been  able  to  invest  capital  in  what  they  considered  profitable 
investments  at  from  7  to  10  per  cent,  interest,  and  they  cannot  get  it 
now,  and  they  are  unwilling  to  come  down  in  their  rate.  The  capital- 
ists of  the  world  will  not  recognize  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  interest  is 
going  down,  and  that  they  have  got  to  take  a  less  rate  of  interest, 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  cannot  invest  in  manufacturing  enter- 
prises at  any  profit  at  all  at  the  present  prices  of  labor  ? — A.  No,  sir, 
when  they  want  7  and  10  per  cent.  They  could  invest  very  well  at  3  or 
4  per  cent.,  if  they  were  willing  to  take  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  non-employment  of  capital  upon  labor  ? — 
A.  The  effect  is  that  capital  is  eating  itself  up  in  deposit  in  England,  in 
France,  and  in  Germany,  and  it  is  the  same  as  if  it  did  not  exist.  It 
makes  everything  dear ;  it  enhances  the  price  of  money. 

Q.  That  is  hardly  answering  my  question. — A.  I  say  I  think  it  is.  It 
is  the  same  when  the  capital  is  not  invested  as  if  it  did  not  exist,  as  if 
it  was  taken  out  here  and  anchored  in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  and  it 
makes  money  dear. 

Q.  That  is  not  answering  my  question. — A.  What  is  your  question  ? 

Q.  Is  not  the  effect  of  the  non-use  of  capital  the  lying  idle  of  labor  ? — 
A.  That  labor  lies  idle,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  If  capital  is  employed,  is  not  labor  employed  necessarily  ? — A.  Un- 
doubtedly. 

Q.  If  labor  is  not  employed,  can  it  purchase? — A.  Exactly;  but  do 
not  substitute  a  false  conclusion  from  your  question.  If  capital,  instead 
of  being  locked  up  in  London,  in  Frankfort,  and  in  Paris,  were  employed 
at  reasonable  rates,  labor  would  be  employed ;  but  when  it  is  locked  up, 
and  they  say,  "  We  will  have  from  7  to  10  per  cent,  for  our  money," 
the  operatives  who  employ  labor  cannot  afford  to  pay  that  for  it,  and, 
of  course,  labor  is  thrown  out  of  employment. 

Q.  My  question,  then,  was,  that  labor  being  unemployed  is  unable  to 
purchase? — A.  Labor  being  unemployed,  because  capital  will  not  lend 
itself  at  reasonable  rates,  ceases  to  be  a  purchasing-power. 
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Q.  And  the  labor  clement  is  the  great  purchasing  power,  In  it  not  '.— 
A.  When  you  come  to  reduce  it  down,  the  labor  element   is  fchc 
consumer. 

Q.  And  when  they  are  not  laboring,  not  earning  and  not  purchasing, 

the  consequence  is  an  accumulation  of  products  unsold  .'_ a.  < ),  do; 
it  they  do  not  labor  because  they  cannot  gel  any  money,  th..\  do  not 
make  any  products. 

Q.  What  is  manufactured  cannot  be  sold  ?— A.  Unquestionahh  ;  ;i 
thousand  men,  who  cannot  be  employed  because  labor  does  oot  produce 
anything,  do  not  purchase  anything. 

Q.  Did  the  farmers  cultivate  land  differently  before  tin-  Chinese  were 
used  in  agriculture  from  what  they  cultivate  it  now?— A.  The  agri- 
culture  of  California  grew  up  simultaneously  with  the  Introduction  of 
the  Chinese. 

Q.  There  was  no  agriculture  before  the  Chinese  came  ? — A.  I  <lo  not 
think  there  was  at  all. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been   a  time  in  this  State  when  tin-   Mooring 
of  laud,  has  been   usual  or  customary? — A.  In   sections  it   hoi 
done. 

Q.  Has  it  been  customary? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  the  manuiing  of 
land  has  been  practiced  in  this  State  to  any  great  extent.  On  the  COO* 
trary,  the  people  have  burned  up  manure  instead  of  potting  it  hack  on 
the  land,  and  I  think  that  system  results  from  Chinese  labor. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  it  costs  per  acre  to  manure  land  ?— A.  I 
do  not  kuow  ;  I  have  no  idea  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  would  add  to  the  cost  of  the  produc- 
tion of  labor  to  manure  land  ? — A.  I  think  in  some  sections  of  tin-  State 
they  do  manure  the  laud  where  the  atmosphere  and  soil  are  so  damp  that 
manure  will  decay.  One  of  the  objections  to  this  land-killing  Bystem 
is  that  they  do  not  wait  until  they  can  introduce  irrigation,  so  that  the 
manure  shall  be  returned  to  the  soil. 

Q.  At  the  present  time,  do  you  think  they  eould  manure  land  and 
cultivate  it  at  the  preseut  rate  with  white  labor  and  export  the  product 
at  a  profit  ? — A.  I  think  if  they  cannot  do  that  the  cultivation  of  land 
had  better  be  interrupted  until  those  come  in  who  will  do  it  on  agricol- 
tural  principles. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  answer  the  question  whether  land 
could  be  now  manured  with  white  labor  at  the  present  pries  and  the 
product  exported  at  a  profit?— A.  I  do  not  think  that  this  present  sys- 
tem of  land-killing  is  capable  of  renewing  the  soil  with  manure. 

Q.  Still  you  do  not  answer  my  question,  whether,  at  the  pit-sent  cost 
ot  white  labor,  you  can  manure  the  land  and  produce  a  crop  th.it  you 
can  sell  with  profit. — A.  Do  you  mean  as   the  land  is  cultivated    now  I 

Q.  If  you  manure  the  laud  it  would  not  be  cultivated  M  it  is  now.  I 
am  adding  to  thecost  of  the  production  of  these  two  elemenrs.t  ha  ry  on  pro- 
duce the  crop  with  white  labor  and  manure  the  land,  which  is  an  addi- 
tional cost.  Can  vou  do  that  and  export  the  crop  with  profit  f— A.  Not 
as  the  laud  is  cultivated  at  present ;  but  the  whole  system  is  virions. 

Q.  It  would  stop  the  wheat-export  trade  as  at  present  prosecnl 
A.  O,  it  would  put  a  stop  to  it  gradually  as  the  land  was  reduced  down 
to  a  desert  waste. 

Q.  What  do  vou  consider  low  wages?— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  is  the  standard  ?  What  is  it  measured  by  .'—A.  Do  you 
mean  in  dollars  and  cents  ? 

Q.  Yes;  what  is  anv  standard  of  wages?— A.  I  Cannot  answer  the 
question  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  if  you  will  allow  me  to  make  mv  own 
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answer,  substantially,  to  your  question,  it  is  this:  If  a  man  who  is  ac- 
customed to  agriculture,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  conies  here,  anything 
is  low  wages  that  compels  him  to  live  like  a  heathen,  and  does  not  give 
him  a  good  chance  to  radicatein  the  soil ;  to  live  like  a  Christian  man  as 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  do  in  the  Eastern  States,  with  the  hope  of  hav- 
ing a  wife  and  family  and  children  of  his  own,  and  to  have  his  children 
as  well  educated  as  he  was  at  the  East,  with  all  the  institutions  of  civ- 
ilization and  enjoyment  around  him. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  Anything  that  will  not  produce  that  condition  is  low  wages  ? — A. 
Yes ;  low  wages. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  In  France  are  there  not  seven  million  land-owners  9 — A.  I  do  not 
know  ;  I  never  counted  them. 

Q.  With  the  rate  of  wages  there,  which  you  say  is  two  francs,  is  not 
every  family  able  to  own  its  own  homestead? — A.  I  have  been  down 
among  the  French  peasantry,  and  it  is  the  general  condition  of  the 
people  there  that  they  own  their  own  homesteads. 

Q.  Do  they  live  like  heathens  I — A.  No,  they  do  not  live  like  heath- 
ens.   They  live  well. 

Q.  Do  they  all  work,  men,  women,  and  children  ? — A.  Men,  women, 
and  children  work. 

Q.  And  they  live  on  two  francs  a  day  ? — A.  They  live  on  two  francs 
a  day. 

Q.  Is  wheat  any  cheaper  there  than  here? — A.  No,  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is. 

Q.  Is  beef  any  cheaper  ? — A.  No,  it  is  not  any  cheaper. 

Q.  Is  bread  any  cheaper? — A.  No,  I  think  not. 

Q.  What  is  it  of  the  necessaries  of  life  that  is  cheaper  I  Is  fuel  any 
cheaper  ? — A.  No,  nothing  at  all  is  cheaper. 

Q.  What  necessaries  of  life,  then,  are  cheaper  in  France  than  here  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  anything  is  cheaper.  There  may  be  a  general 
tariff  of  a  small  percentage. 

Q.  As  a  general  rule  are  not  those  necessaries  of  life  cheaper  here 
really?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  all. — A.  O,  no,  I  want  to  tell  you  something  more.  A 
French  peasant  does  not  as  an  ordinary  thing  have  meat  once  a  day. 

Q.  Is  that  living  like  a  heathen  ?— A.  No,  it  is  not  living  like  a  heathen 
because  they  come  down  to  the  necessities  of  the  thing.  I  will  tell  you 
one  thing  they  do  not  do.  They  never  put  a  mortgage  on  a  homestead. 
A  man  is  perfectly  disgraced  if  he  does  that.  They  have  what  they  cail 
pot-&  feu,  and  at  the  season  1  was  there,  if  they  could  put  horse-flesh 
into  it  once  a  week  they  considered  they  were  well  off.  When  their  crop 
fails  they  will  run  through  the  winter  on  cabbages,  carrots,  and  turnips, 
rather  than  put  a  mortgage  on  the  farm. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Since  the  time  of  Napoleon  the  First  there  has  been  no  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture, no  law  of  entail  in  France  ? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  The  result  has  been  to  divide  lands  up  into  little  tracts,  and  the 
proprietary  farmer  lives  upon  and  cultivates  those  lands? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  a  very  industrious  and  thrifty  people  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  the  aggregate  a  very  wealthy  people  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Avery  economical  people  and  very  industrious  ? — A.  Yes;  and 
the  gentleman  who  told  me  that  said  if  the  crop  failed  they  would  run 
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through  the  winter  on  carrots  aixl  turnips  jiihI  cabbage, and  still  they 
would  put  a  five-franc  piece  into  the  family  stocking. 

Q.  The  result  of  that  is  that  in  a  population  of  36,000,000  people,  upon 
a  territory  the  area  of  which  is  not  much  larger  than  California,  they 
are  yet  a  well-governed,  industrious,  intelligent, and  moral  people  .'—A. 
They  are  a  highly  moral  people. 

Q.  And  that  would  be  the  result  if  California  could  be  settled  by  a 
similar  class?  Although  the  rate  of  wages  as  such  might  betow.yet  \\<- 
would  have  our  soil  cultivated  by  men  who  own  it,  and  the  result'  would 
be  that  degree  of  moral  and  political  intelligence  .'—A.   Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  speak  about  the  peasantry  of  France.  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  you  have  been  among  them  ?— A.  1  have  been  down  among 
those  people  who  wear  wooden  .shoes,  and  I  have  talked  with  them. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  do  not  have  meat  upon  their 
tables  perhaps  once  a  week! — A.  Sometimes,  in  seasons  of  scarcity. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether,  as  a  general  thing,  the  peasantry  of  Prance  eat 
meat  every  day  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  I  ask  you  further  whether  or  not  meat  upon  the  tables  of  the  peas- 
antry, those  you  speak  of,  who  live  upon  these  small  places,  is  nut  very 
infrequent? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  iu  ordinary  seasons.  1  think  three 
or  four  times  a  week  they  will  have  meat  upon  their  tables. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  England? — A.  The  peasantry  of  England,  those  who  go 
around  and  do  agricultural  work,  have  no  meat  at  all,  as  an  ordinary 
thing,  except  during  the  burden  of  the  harvest,  and  then  their  employers 
give  it  to  them  just  as  we  give  oats  to  a  horse  that  is  taken  in  from 
grass. 

Q.  They  do  not  have  meat  at  all  except  upon  very  rare  occasions  .'— 
A.  No. 

Q.  Is  that  the  casealso  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  ?— A.  I  do  not  know 80 
much  about  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  in  Italy  it  is  so;  in  Italy  they 
will  come  down  and  live  upon  the  plains  all  summer  without  anything 
but  black  bread  and  a  pint  of  sour  wine,  but  when  they  come  to  the  har- 
vest or  to  the  vintage  the  proprietors  give  them  meat  on  economic  prin- 
ciples. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  Northern  Italy,  Lombardy  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  they  live  about  as  cheaply  as  the  Chinese  do 
here?— A.  I  think  the  Chinaman  lives  a  great  deal  better  here.  I  be- 
lieve the  reason  why  the  Chinaman  is  so  good  a  cook  is  because  he  has 
got  a  sweet  tooth  of  his  own.  The  Chinamen  are  very  fond  of  pig,  and 
of  duck  particularly,  and  on  Sundays,  when  we  do  not  employ  them,  on 
account  of  our  religious  principles,  they  live  very  well,  I  am  told. 

Q.  The  reason  why  I  ask  you  that  question  is  because  it  hac 
complained  here  that  they  live  so  cheaply,  and  live  on  rice,  so  that  they 
can  underwork  other  people.  You  say  they  live  better  here  than  the 
working  classes  do  iu  those  countries  that  you  mentioned f— A 
but  you  must  understand  that  the  Chinese  live  on  refuse  that  the  walk- 
ing classes  of  those  countries  would  not  touch  ;  for  instance,  they  live 
on  intestines,  and  they  live  oil  liver  and  on  pickings— at  least  I  am  told 
they  do — that  we  would  not  use  at  all. 

Q.  They  live  chiefly  on  rice  ?— A.  They  live  a  great  deal  on  rice,  but 
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at  the  same  time  they  make  great  delicacies  of  things  that  are  our 
refuse. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  little  while  ago  that  they  live  much  bet- 
ter than  those  people  you  spoke  of  in  other  countries,  and  that  a  Chi- 
naman has  a  sweet  tooth  ? — A.  Undoubtedly  :  but  I  supposed  your 
question  pointed  to  the  means  of  sustenance,  because  although  we 
reject  these  particular  portions  of  animals  that  they  eat,  still  there 
is  sustenance  in  them.  I  remember  a  time  in  the  country  where  I  live 
when  the  people  would  not  touch  a  calf's  liver,  or  the  lights,  the  sweet- 
breads. 

Q.  You  spoke,  I  think,  about  the  Chinese  not  assimilating.  What  is 
their  notion  in  regard  to  our  institutions  I — A.  That  it  is  all  something 
inferior  to  their  own. 

Q.  Are  they  in  favor  of  a  despotic  form  of  government  1 — A.  I  do  not 
know  about  that.  I  never  got  so  far  as  that  with  them.  I  tried  to  in- 
struct them  to  read  and  write,  and  that  is  about  as  far  as  I  got. 

Q.  You  have  no  notion  then  as  to  whether  they  are  in  favor  of  a  des- 
potic form  of  government  or  not  % — A.  No.  So  far  as  their  political  no- 
tions are  concerned,  I  do  not  know  them  at  all.  I  had  some  experience 
with  domestics  in  my  family,  and  I  fouud  that  they  could  not  assimilate 
at  all.  After  one  of  them  had  learned  to  read  and  write  and  got  beyond 
pigeon  English  in  the  family,  instead  of  saying  "  me  eatchee,"  and  all 
that,  my  wife  suggested  to  him  one  day  when  he  could  read  very  well, 
"You  go  home  to  China  and  teach  your  father  to  read  and  write  En- 
glish." He  said  "  China  boy  teach  his  father ;  no  f  and  he  never  would 
touch  the  spelling-book  or  the  writing  implements  after  that. 

Q.  You  are  of  the  opinion,  from  your  travels  in  France,  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  people  there  is  an  improvement  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  our  country  people  ? — A.  In  a  great  many  respects.  Their  hor- 
ror of  getting  in  debt,  and  their  determination  to  live  within  their 
means,  their  submitting  to  privations,  and  their  truthfulness  not  only 
in  declaration  but  in  their  business  operations,  struck  me  as  comparing 
very  highly  with  our  countrymen. 

Q.  Did  you  write  a  book  on  French  society  or  French  government  ? — 
A.  No ;  I  wrote  a  little  pamphlet  called  "  American  Opinions."  O,  yes ; 
I  wrote  an  article  on  Louis  Napoleon  that  ran  through  two  numbers  of 
the  Overland  Monthly,  but  I  do  not  think  that  was  a  very  popular 
article. 

Q.  In  that  pamphlet  did  you  make  a  comparison  between  the  gov- 
ernment of  Louis  Napoleon  and  our  Government  as  to  which  was  the 
better  f — A.  Not  at  all.  I  did  not  make  any  comparison,  but  I  did  ex- 
press my  opinion  that  the  French  peasantry,  although  economists  in 
Paris  complained  that  they  were  bovine,  they  did  have  all  the  honest 
steadiness  of  the  cow  nature ;  but  the  thing  you  allude  to,  the  pamphlet, 
was  probably  another  thing.  I  published  in  London  and  in  Paris,  in 
January,  1870,  a  little  thing  called  "American  Opinions."  I  expressed 
the  opinion  as  early  as  that  date  that  Chinese  immigration  was  a  pest 
and  a  detriment  to  California.  I  took  the  point  of  departure  at  that 
time  from  the  political  party  to  which  I  belonged. 

Q.  What  party  was  that  % — A.  The  republican  party. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  You  say  that  the  French  peasantry  are  a  moral  people  ? — A.  I 
think  those  that  I  saw  were  a  very  highly  moral  people. 

Q.  One  of  the  witnesses  before  this  commission  has  spoken  of  their 
being  inferior  in  morality  to  the  Chinese.    You  think  that  a  just  state- 
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ment?— A.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Chinese  form  any  comparison  with 
the  French  at  all. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  French  literature  !— A.  I  am  oJ   French 
origin,  and  because  I  am  oi'Freueh  origin  I  have  cultivated  tin-  lang 
since  I  was  a  boy. 

Q.  Somebody  testified  before  the  commission  with  reference  to  the 
writings  of  Confucius,  that  he  teaches  the  duty  of  parent  to  child,  child- 
to  parent,  &c  Are  you  at  all  familial  with  the  writings  of  Confucius!— 
A.  I  have  read  something  that  purports  to  be  a  translation  of  bis  teach- 
ings. 

Q.  Do  you  find  anything  in  that  superior  to  Telemaque,  written  l>y 
Feuelou,  in  his  injunctions  to  his  pupiM — A.  No;  tin-  faol  i-.  that  I 
consider  the  writings  of  Confucius  as  a  series  of  platitudes. 

Q.  How  with  reference  to  this  French  work  written  by  Bishop  IVm,.'- 
Ion  for  the  instruction  of  his  royal  pupil,  ordinarily  called  the  Adven- 
tures of  Telemaque.  You  are  familiar  with  that  work  ? — A.  1  am 
familiar  with  that  work. 

Q.  Does  it  not  contain  the  highest  morality  and  the  finest  teaching!  .— 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Equal  to  Confucius? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  ser  mons  of  Bossuet  and  Bourdalouet — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  and  Massillon. 

Q.  Do  they  contain  a  high  spi  rit  of  morality  1 — A.  A  high  standard 
of  Christian  morality. 

Q.  The  person,  then,  who  referred  to  French  literature  must  have 
drawn  his  inference  from  certain  French  novels,  and  not  front  the  class 
of  writings  with  which  Confucius  might  appropriately  be  compared  I — 
A.  I  do  not  know  what  you  allude  to  ;  but  French  novels  certainly  arc 
not  of  a  very  high  grade  of  morality  ;  nor  English  novels  cither. 

Q.  Have  you  not  seen  some  French  novels  which  do  inculcate  morality, 
and  which  are  on  a  high  plane  ? — A.  Undoubtedly  ;  I  have  had  a  French 
teacher  in  my  family  five  years,  and  he  has  given  French  novels,  under 
my  direction,  to  my  daughters  to  read.  The  novels  of  Edmoud  About 
are  just  as  good  as  any  novels  we  have. 

Charles  T.  Jones  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Question.  You  are  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Sacramento  ?— Answer. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  loug  have  you  resided  in  the  State  ? — A.  Since  1S54. 

Q.  You  are  by  profession  a  lawyer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Occupying  the  position  now  of  district  attorney  of  the  « ity  and 
county  of  Sacramento  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State,  if  you  please,  any  views  that  you  may  entertain  in  reference 
to  the  Chinese  question,  as  you  understand  it,  under  investigation,  and 
any  facts  that  vou  may  have  to  illustrate  your  opinion.— A.  The  only 
attention  that  I  have  given  to  the  Chinese  subject  at  all  is  as  it  has  come 
under  my  immediate  observation  as  an  officer.  I  find  that  the  Chinese 
are  a  great  deal  more  likely  to  commit  crime  than  the  other  races  here. 
I  find  that  they  are  a  great  deal  harder  to  convict.  Puuishment  does 
not  follow  them  as  surely  as  it  does  the  others  for  the  reason  that  the 
Chinese  protect  them.  We  do  not  find  that  those  among  the  Chinese 
that  we  would  expect  to  be  good  citizens  and  ferret  out  crime  lend  us 
the  aid  the  Caucasian  does.  For  that  reason  we  find  it  a  great  deal  harder 
to  convict  them  or  punish  them.  I  think  the  Chinese  have  no  respect 
for  our  laws  at  all.    I  am  forced  to  that  conclusion.    I  am  satisfied  that 
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they  have  courts  wherein  they  try  cases  that  occur  between  themselves, 
although  such  courts  are  in  violation  of  our  law  ;  and  that  they  respeet 
the  decision  of  such  a  court  in  preference  to  our  own.  I  find  that  the 
one  is  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  other. 

Q.  On  what  experience  is  that  opinion  founded1? — A.  My  experience 
as  an  officer ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  Chinese  advertising  to  take  life  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Recite  such  an  instance. — A.  I  will  state  that  in  February  of  this 
year  it  was  brought  to  my  notice  that  Mr.  F.  W.  Fratt,  of  Sacramento, 
bad  rented  the  basement  of  the  Orleans  Hotel,  and  turned  it  into  a  laun- 
dry for  Chinamen.  There  appeared  to  be  a  Chinese  laundry  association 
there.  One  of  their  rules  was  that  no  Chinaman  should  establish  a  laun- 
dry within  so  many  doors  where  there  was  one  existing.  They  notified 
this  Chinaman  that  he  had  violated  the  rules  of  the  Chinese  association 
or  the  Chinese  law,  and  that  he  must  leave.  The  Chinaman  communi- 
cated this  intelligence  to  Mr.  Fratt,  and  told  him  he  was  afraid  ;  that  he 
would  not  dare  to  longer  remain  there.  Mr.  Fratt,  told  him  that 
our  law  would  protect  him  ;  that  he  need  not  fear.  A  short  time  after 
that  the  Chinaman  came  one  Sunday  afternoon  and  informed  Mr.  Fratt 
that  he  had  been  approached  by  three  members  of  this  association,  who 
drew  knives  and  pistols  upon  him,  and  demanded  that  he  should  pay 
them  $110 ;  that  he  had  been  fined  that  amount.  They  threatened  to 
kill  him  on  the  spot  if  he  did  not  pay  this  fine  ;  and  he  delivered  over 
all  the  money  that  he  had.  Mr.  Fratt  became  incensed  at  this  treatment 
and  offered  a  reward  for  the  arrest  of  these  Chinese.  A  Chinaman  after- 
ward reported  to  the  authorities  that  there  had  been  a  reward  offered 
to  anybody  who  would  kill  this  Chinaman.  We  paid  considerable  attc  n- 
tion  to  the  matter.  We  were  informed  about  a  week  or  ten  days  after 
that  that  the  same  association  was  in  session.  The  chief  of  police  and 
a  number  of  officers  went  there  and  arrested  some  47  of  them.  I  came 
along  about  three  minutes,  I  presume,  after  they  took  the  Chinese 
down.  I  told  them  to  go  back  to  see  if  they  could  find  any  papers.  A 
few  of  the  officers  went  back  and  found  some  papers,  which  were  trans- 
lated by  Eev.  Mr.  Condit.  [Producing  papers.]  These  papers  [indicat- 
ing] were  pasted  on  the  door  ;  and  those  papers  [indicating]  were  found 
in  the  room. 

Senator  Sargent.  I  will  submit  these  papers  to  you,  Mr.  Gibson, 
[presenting  papers.]    Is  that  translation  practically  correct  % 

Rev.  Mr.  Gibson.  I  have  looked  over  these  papers.  This  is  what  I 
should  call  a  manuscript  hand.  I  am  not  familiar  with  it,  but  the  trans- 
lation is  substantially  the  same  as  the  original. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pixley.)  Who  translated  these  papers'? — A.  Eev.  Mr. 
Condit. 

Q.  Is  he  a  Chinese  scholar1? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  capable  of  translating  Chinese  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  not  in  this  part  of  the  State1? — A.  I  have  not  seen  him  since 
we  had  him  in  Sacramento  as  interpreter. 

Senator  Sargent.  He  is  in  Los  Angeles.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  him  here.    I  will  read  this  paper : 

Because  hear  a  country  has  laws  and  customs  which  they  observe,  afterwards  families 
also  mutually  follow,  how  much  more  have  come  down  to  us  for  a  long  time — each  man 
doing  his  duty  dares  not  not  observe  them. 

At  this  time  Wong  Yee  Nui,  on  Second  street,  Orleans  laundry,  secretly  has  opened  busi- 
ness, so  broken  rules,  resting  on  his  own  force,  cannot  oppose  him,  therefore  assemble  in 
hall.     We  men,  one  heart,  put  forth  exertion  mutually  to  aid,  must  clean  him  out  and  avoid 
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after  trouble  Therefore  deliberate  the  following  particulars  :  In  our  companies  number  of 
friend  who  has  ability  first  to  kill  Wong  Sau  Chec,  thankfully  give  him  2,000  round  d 
Afterwards  also  take  Wong  Yce  Nui,  destroy  his  name,  thankfully  give  him  GOO  round 
dollars.  If  only  wound  him,  not  kill,  also  give  him  one-half  in  bis  hand.  At  this  time 
what  trouble  comes  cannot  tell.  If  he  cannot  get  away,  is  seized  by  foreigners  and  put 
in  jail,  then  our  company  manage  the  whole  affair.  Do  not  swallow  our  words;  this  poster 
is  put  up  as  evidence. 

Kwong  Sui  first  year,  fifth  month.     Lucky  day  fixed. 

Kwong  Hong  Tong  put  forth. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  You  have  other  papers  here  !— A.  [Producing  a  paper.]  This  is  a 
contract  entered  into  by  the  parties,  as  Mr.  Coudit  testified,  attending 
to  the  business  on  the  day  this  meeting  was  broken  up. 

Q.  These  other  papers  "were  also  translated  by  Mr.  (Joudit  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Senator  Sargent.  I  will  read  them : 

This  long  white  paper  is  a  solemn  compact  proposed  for  adoption  by  the  members  of  the 
company. 

Introduction. 

Quong-Hing-Ton,  so  many  shops,  so  many  men  establish  this  agreement,  becauce  Wong- 
Yee-Nui  will  not  obey  the  rules  of  our  company,  and  on  Second  street  has  secretly  opened  a 
laundry  and  forcibly  encroached  on  our  grounds,  and  injured  the  business  of  all  our  shops. 
If  we  do  not  fix  a  plan  to  drive  him  away,  we  will  soon  have  great  trouble.  In  auger  we  as- 
semble to  consult,  and  must  establish  apian.  First.  We  expel  Wong-Yee-Nui  from  our  com- 
pany, and  will  have  him  taken  into  court  and  tried,  and  that  others  may  take  warning  ;  thus 
pull  out  the  tares  that  pure  grain  may  be  left,  and  care  for  the  roots  that  the  Leaves  maj  flourish. 
Since  the  end  of  this  may  be  long,  the  results  uncertain,  and  much  misery  or  happiness 
come,  therefore  we  must  all  be  united  in  heart  and  effort  as  if  a  wall  surrounded  us.  If  we 
are  faithful  in  our  efforts,  we  may  hope  for  success. 

We  adopt  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  If  there  is  one  who  succeeds  in  taking  Wong-Yee-Nui  to  court  aud  convicting  him  and 

closing  his  shop  never   to  be  opened   again,  then  after  six  mouths  he   shall  receive 

money.     We  will  pay  him money  in  advance,  but   he  must  get  a  reliable  shop  to  go 

bis  security. 

2.  We  agree  to  furnish  a  reliable,  able  man  to  assist  the  above  man  aud  pay  him 

dollars  per  day. 

3.  If  any  one,  whether  he  belongs  to  our  company  or  not,  goes  to  this  laundry  to  work, 
we  will,  without  mercy,  have  him  taken  to  the  court  and  convicted. 

4.  If  this' laundry  shall  take  any  of  our  men,  for  any  reason  whatever,  to  jail,  we  will 
give  him  three  dollars  for  every  day  he  is  in  jail. 

5.  We  have  spoken  of  using  laws  and  not  of  force,  but  if  we  cannot  avoid  lighting,  and 
any  of  our  men  are  wounded,  we  will  furnish  money  to  cure  them,  and  if  any  arc  killed  we 
will  pay dollars. 

6.  Lawing  will  cost  money  ;  we  know  not  how  much.  We  will  first  use  all  the  money 
we  have.     If  more  is  necessary,  we  will  levy  on  the  shops  for  it. 

7.  If  this  laundry,  by  the  help  of  foreigners,  injures  any  of  our  men,  this  is  a  matter  we 
will  all  help  in.  If  in  the  court,  or  on  steamer  in  going  to  another  town,  money  is  needed, 
we  will  all  assist  in  furnishing  money  ;  or  if  any  are  confined  in  jail,  we  will  pay  them  three 
dollars  a  day  as  above  stated. 

8.  (Begun  writing,  but  not  finished.) 

This  is  the  first  copy  of  a  poster  : 

There  is  now  evidence  that  Wong-Yee-!Tui  has  opened  a  laundry  on  Second  street,  and 
works  with  a  foreigner.  We  do  not  allow  him  to  go  out  to  gather  clothes,  and  do  not  allow 
him  to  give  out  Chinese  tickets  for  clothes,  of  which  we  have  evidence  that  he  does.  We 
have  examined  and  have  evidence  he  is  working  for  himself  and  not  for  foreigners.  Wjp 
now  expel  him,  and  any  friends  who  may  work  for  him,  from  our  company,  and  shall  never 
lot  them  re-enter.  Any  who  shall  detect  him  in  doing  the  above  prohibitions  shall  receive 
money. 

Because  business  in  the  court  has  arisen  and  the  money  is  insufficient  we  decree  that 
each  shop  shall  pay  iu  §3U  within  three  weeks,  paying  ten  dollars  each  week. 
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By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Those  are  documents  which  were  found  at  the  time  of  the  arrest 
of  the  Chinese  when  this  difficulty  was  going  on  in  reference  to  the 
Second-street  laundry  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  of  their  identity  and  genuineness,  and  that  they 
were  found  where  the  officers  described  them  to  you  ? — A.  No  doubt  at 
all.  I  will  state  that  these  two  Chinamen  were  convicted,  that  the  case 
was  taken  to  the  supreme  court  and  the  judgment  affirmed.  Just  before 
they  were  sent  to  the  State's  prison,  friends  of  these  men  came  to  me| 
and  asked  me  to  delay  their  being  sent  to  San  Queutin  for  some  little 
time,  and  they  informed  me  that  they  wanted  to  arrange  with  this  asso- 
ciation 5  that  this  money  was  paid ;  that  the  money  was  to  be  deposited 
for  these  men  in  compliance  with  this  contract;  and  they  informed  me 
that  they  were  to  get  so  much  money  for  every  day  they  were  there. 
Since  they  have  been  in  prison,  I  have  been  informed  by  the  Chinese 
that  the  association  has  failed  to  pay  the  money  as  prescribed,  and  I 
was  approached  and  asked  if  I  would  not  give  them  these  papers,  so  that 
they  could  enforce  the  contract,  which  I  refused  to  do. 

Q.  Are  there  any  suggestions  that  you  desire  to  make  in  this  connec- 
tion ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  standard  of  the  Chinese  valuation  of  a  Christian  oath  ? 
— A.  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  regard  for  an  oath  at  all. 

Q.  They  are  not  bound  by  the  moral  obligation,  except  so  far  as  fears 
and  penalties  may  go  ? — A,  No,  sir.  1  will  explain  that  Mr.  Condit 
made  this  explanation  of  that  contract :  where  they  spoke  about  offering 
so  much  money  to  the  man  who  takes  this  man  Wong-Yee-Nui  into 
court,  that  he  understood  the  man  who  framed  some  fictitious  cbarge 
against  him  and  arrested  him  in  that  way.  I  know  by  my  own  experi- 
ence that  it  is  very  often  the  manner  by  which  they  revenge  themselves 
upon  another.  For  instance,  if  they  want  to  get  possession  of  a  Chinese 
woman,  I  have  often  had  them  come  to  me  and  make  a  charge  against 
the  man,  her  protector,  of  larceny  of  some  kind,  in  order  to  have  him 
placed  in  jail,  and  then  they  run  the  woman  off,  and  when  the  case 
comes  up  for  examination  there  is  nobody  there.  They  use  our  courts 
for  the  very  reverse  of  what  they  are  intended. 

Q.  We  have  in  San  Francisco  what  is  known  as  the  Chinese  quarter, 
evidence  of  which  has  been  given  here  as  to  its  squalor,  filth,  and 
wretchedness,  a  place  where  prostitutes,  gamblers,  idlers,  thieves,  vag- 
abonds, and  heathen  congregate.  Is  there  any  such  place  in  Sacra- 
mento ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  a  place  known  as  I  street. 

Q.  t)escribe  to  the  commission,  if  you  please,  the  general  character 
of  the  Chinese  quarter  of  I  street. — A.  It  is  on  this  side  of  the  Slough 
principally.  There  are  some  few  places  across  the  Slough,  on  the  other 
side. 

Q.  Describe  its  extent  and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants. — A.  It 
extends  from  about  Seventh  and  I  up  to  Fourth  and  I.  It  is  more  thickly 
populated  there  with  Chinese,  and  then  from  Fourth  up  to  Fifth.  It  is 
the  most  filthy  place  that  I  could  imagine,  almost  filled  with  Chinese 
prostitutes  and  gamblers.  There  are  some  Chinese  merchants  along 
there  who  have  respectable  places.  In  winter  it  is  particularly  disa- 
greeable, unpleasant,  and  unhealthy. 

Q.  During  the  rainy  season  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  or  do  they  not  crowd  their  tenements  ? — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  would  live  in  a  room  of  this  size,  if  it  was  par- 
titioned to  their  convenience  % — A.  I  suppose  a  hundred  or  more. 

Q.  Upon  what  food  do  they*  principally  subsist? — A.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  food  they  subsist  upon. 
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By  the  CHAIRMAN : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— A.  In  Sacramento  City. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  arc  the  district  attorney  then-  .'—A.  V. ». 
sir. 

Q.  Now  in  office? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  these  papers  found  ?— A.  They  wen-  found    in 
mento  City,  in  a  house  on  the  north  side  of  1  Street,  west  of  Fifth 

Q.  Who  found  them?— A.  The  two  officers  who  found  th.-m  were 
Oihcers  Thomas  Coffee  and  Walter  I).  Ferrell. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  they  were  found  there  .'—A.   I  know  that 

I  met  them,  I  should  judge,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  from  the  «1 

Chinese  had  just  passed  down  I  stieet.  1  asked  then  it  thej  bad  made 
seareh  for  any  papers.  They  said  "  No."  I  said  to  them.  "  ( ,.»  back  ami 
get  any  papers  you  may  find  in  the  place."  They  went  back  and  oanie 
down  almost  immediately  and  stated  that  they  badfoandthea 
the  table  in  the  room.  They  reported  having  found  this  paper  that  was 
first  read  pasted  on  a  door.  Of  course,  I  did  not  BSe  them  take  these 
papers  myself.  I  know  from  the  Chinese  afterward  that  tiny  admitted 
that  these  papers  were  taken  from  the  room.  There  was  do  denial  of 
that  fact. 

Q.  What  else  did  they  say  about  the  affair  I — A.  They  said  it  was  not 
anything  in  violation  of  our  law  at  all;  that  it  was  a  private  association 
of  their  own. 

Q.  Did  they  deny  any  purpose  to  kill  this  man? — A.  They  certainly 
denied  that  until  after  they  were  convicted.     They    then  admitted,  in 
substance,  just  exactly  what  is  in  that  document. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Upon   what  charge   were  they  convicted? — A.  They   WW 
victed  of  robbery. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Were  they  convicted  on  Chinese  testimonyor  white  testimony? — 
A.  Partly  Chinese  and  partly  white. 

Q.  Convicted  of  robbing  whom  ? — A.  Of  robbing  this  man.  Wong 
Yee  Nui..  His  name  is  meutioued  in  this  paper.  He  WIS  the  proprietor 
of  the  Chinese  laundry. 

Q.  Was  he  the  one  they  were  to  expel  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  stated  that 
he  never  was  a  member  of  their  association  at  all.  and  that  he  had 
no  connection  with  them.  He  came  from  Stockton,  and  was  employed 
and  went  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Pratt.  They  represented  that  he 
had  formerly  been  a  member  of  their  society,  and  they  expelled  him, 
and  then  they  claimed  a  right  to  tine  him.  and  collect  the  money.  Tin' 
way  in  which  these  parties  were  arrested  and  tried  for  ml. I., 
tha't  they  fined  him  $110,  and  sent  out  three  men  to  collect  it.  They 
met  him  on  the  street,  and  demanded  the  money,  and  told  him  they  would 
kill  him  if  he  did  not  deliver  it  over  immediately,  and  tiny  DOOk  his 
monev  awav  from  him. 

Q.  That  was  the  payment  of  this  fine  imposed  by  the  soeietj  '—  A. 
That  they  claimed. 

Q.  They  claimed  that  he  belonged  to  their  society,  and  he  denied 
it  ? — A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Then  he  preferred  this  charge  against  them  ?— A.  Tea,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  proof,  except  his  own  testimony,  ae  to  the 
fact  of  their  taking  the  money  from   him?— A.  Yes,  sir; 
police  officer  who  testified  to  the  meeting  being  held  that  day.     lb-  was 
called  upon  by  the  Chinese  and  asked  to  take  charge  of  the  door,  as  they 
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told  him,  to  keep  hoodlum  Chinese  from  coming  in.  He  testified  that 
just  about  the  time  that  this  man  testified  he  was  robbed,  three  men 
came  in  with  three  twenty-dollar  rolls.  He  saw  them  come  in  and  go  up 
and  lay  the  money  on  the  table.  The  man  testified  to  sixty  dollars  being 
taken  from  him  in  three  twenty-dollar  rolls.  There  was  another  China- 
man in  company  with  this  man  who  related  the  robbery,  and  testified 
the  facts  just  as  he  did,  and  it  was  proven  that  he  left  the  Orleans 
Hotel  at  a  certain  time  of  the  afternoon,  and  was  gone  just  ab  out  long 
enough  for  such  an  occurrence  to  happen.  He  returned  immediately 
and  told  Mr.  Fratt  just  what  did  occur.  It  was  sometime  ago  now, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  I  recollect  all  the  testimony. 

Q.  You  say  that  those  men  denied  that  there  was  any  intention  to 
kill  him  % — A.  They  denied  it  at  the  time. 

Q.  They  claimed  that  he  belonged  to  their  society*? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  admit  the  taking  of  the  money  for  the  payment  of  the 
fine? — A.  They  did  not;  they  denied  that  they  .Md  any  transaction 
with  him  at  all.  They  said  that  he  had  been  fined,  but  that  they  never 
tried  to  collect  it.  They  denied  the  whole  transaction  in  regard  to  col- 
lecting money  or  having  any  altercation  on  the  street,  or  any  attempt 
to  rob  or  take  anything  from  him  by  force.  They  denied  that  until 
after  they  were  convicted. 

By  Senator  S argent  : 

Q.  Then  what  did  they  do  % — A.  They  virtually  admitted  it.  A  man 
who  was  managing  the  whole  offense  toid  me  the  thing  and  admitted  it. 
He  said  the  purpose  was  to  steal  the  money ;  that  they  had  a  right  to 
take  it  because  this  man  belonged  to  the  society,  and,  according  to  Chi- 
nese law,  they  had  a  right  to  do  it.  Since  then  they  have  asked  me  for 
these  papers.  They  said  the  Chinese  company  had  not  fulfilled  their 
part  of  the  contract,  and  they  wanted  them  to  do  it. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  was  this  association  ;  what  was  it  for  ? — A.  I  am  sure  I  can- 
not tell  you. 

Q.  Was  there  not  some  proof  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  organiza- 
tion, what  the  purpose  of  it  was  ? — A.  The  only  proof  was  that  it  was 
a  Chinese  laundry  society  for  the  protection  of  the  Chinese  laundrymen. 

Q.  A  sort  of  trades  union  % — A.  They  claimed  that  they  had  a  Chi- 
nese laundry  association  for  their  mutual  protection.  They  admitted 
that  they  had  such  a  society. 

Q.  It  was  something  in  the  nature  of  a  trades  union  % — A.  I  pre- 
sume so. 

Q.  Did  this  man  deny  that  he  belonged  to  the  society  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  proof  whether  he  belonged  or  not  ? — A.  The  testi- 
mony was  very  conflicting.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  belonged  or  not. 
He  only  had  two  Chinese  witnesses.  They  both  testified  that  he  did 
not  belong.  Any  number  of  them  swore  that  he  did  belong  to  the 
society.  This  was  not  a  Chinese  fight  like  often  occurs,  where  one  com- 
pany is  arrayed  against  the  other.  It  was  these  two  solitary  Chinamen, 
with  the  protection  of  the  white  men  to  assist  them,  who  prosecuted  the 
whole  company.  While  this  prosecution  was  going  on  they  did  not 
dare  to  go  on  I  street,  and  they  would  scarcely  leave  the  laundry  un- 
less they  had  an  officer  with  them.  They  would  not  come  up  to  the 
court-house  unless  an  officer  was  sent  down  to  come  with  them.  They 
would  not  leave  the  court-room  unless  there  was  an  officer  with  them 
all  the  time  to  protect  them.  They  seemed  to  be  fearful  of  any  China- 
men. 
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By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  Did  you  have  on  that  trial  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  meml 
the  laundrynieu's   union   there  .'— A.    No,    sir;    I    have  the    Lift!    hem 
though. 

Q.  Was  there  a  list  presented  to  the  court  «r  hen  this  trial  wt 
on? — A.  A  list  of  the  wash-hoase  association  f 
Q.  A  list  of  those  members  belonging  to  it  ?— a.  Ni 
By  Senator  SABGENT  : 

Q.  (Presenting  a  paper.)  What  is  that  .'—A.  ThUisalisI  of  the  mem 

bersof  the  wash-house  association. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Did  this  Chinaman's  name  appear  on  the  list  ?—  A.  It  was  not 
found  on  the  list. 

Q.  Where  do  the  courts  come  in?  You  stated  that  you  bad  informa- 
tion that  they  had  courts  in  defiance  of  oar  law  in  which  tbej  tried 
criminals  for  actions  pertaining  to  themselves  .'—A.  1  have  been  fre- 
quently told  so  by  Chinese.  I  know  out-  <as.-  where  there  was  a  China- 
pan  mardered  in  Sacramento,  and  a  short  time  after  that  there  wen 
three  others  murdered,  one  set  belonging  to  one  aide  and  the  other  to 
the  other.  The  Chinese  came  np  from  San  Francisco  ami  held  u  hat  the 
Chinese  called  a  court  in,  I  believe,  the  same  room  when-  tins  001 
held,  and  they  decided  they  would  drop  the  prosecution  of  all  the  indi- 
viduals, with  the  exception  of  the  prosecution  of  those  who  killed  tin- 
first  mau.  The  reason  I  knew  tins  at  that  time  is,  because  I  was  em 
ployed  to  prosecute  one  of  the  men  and  defend  one  of  the  others,  and  I 
was  so  informed.  They  told  me  that  they  did  not  want  ine,  that  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  the  defense.    I  remember  1  was  offended  at  it. 

Q.  Then  this  was  a  municipal  court  in  which  they  ferreted  out  the 
criminals  and  brought  them  to  our  courts  .' — A.  1  do  not  understand  it 
that  way. 

Q.  Then  how  did  they  bring  up  this  man?     Where   was  he  pn 
cuted  ? — A.  The  usual  way  they  do  it,  I  suppose  ;  if  a  man  is  killed  by 
a  memberof  the  opposition  company,  they  hold  a  meeting  .i\\<\  tbej  i 
cideas  to  what  he  is  worth.     If  the  other  company  is  willing  to  pay  the 
amount  that  they  demand  for  that  murdered  man,  thcg    drop  it,  ami  if 
not  they  prosecute  it. 

Q.  Prosecute  it  in  our  courts  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  an  instance  of  that  kind  in  the  white  race  ?— 
A.  No.  sir. 

Q,  What  court  tries  our  citi/.ens  in  China?    Suppose  an  American 
citizen  infringes  upon  the  laws  of  China,  where  is  he  tried  1 — A.   H 
tried  by  the  American  law. 

Q.  That  is  rather  a  sad  example  to  them  in  your  opinion  a- a  law- 
yer ?— A.  1  do  not  know  but  that  it  is. 

Q.  Eave  you  ever  heard  of  a  white  man  being  kill,  d  for  the  intrij 
meut  of  trades-union  laws  and  regulations  1 — -V.   I  do  not  know  that  I 
ever  did. 

Q.  Have  you  read  the  dispatches  from  Pennsylvania  during  tin- 
year? — A.  O  yes,  sir;   I  have  read  them. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  men  being  killed  there  who  went  to  work  in 
the  coal  mines? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  It  was  quite  a  common  occurrence  there  ? — A.  It  « 
mon  at  that  time. 

Q.  Have  you  in  your  experience  as  a  lawyer  heard  of  malicious  pros- 
ecutions against  white  people?— A.  Very  often. 
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Q.  The  same  as  with  the  Chinese?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  of  perjury  by  white  people  in  the 
courts'? — A.  I  have  seen  perjury  committed  by  a  great  many  white 
people. 

Q.  To  the  same  degree  as  Chinese? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not,  in  your  experience  as  a  district  attorney,  hear  of  per- 
jury committed  every  day  in  your  courts  by  white  people  ?— A.  Almost 
every  day. 

Q.  Do  you  hear  of  it  every  day  by  Chinese  ? — A.  We  do  not  have 
cases  every  day  of  Chinese. 

Q.  You  have  municipal  laws  in  Sacramento  to  prevent  prostitution 
and  gambling  so  publicly  as  it  is  on  I  street? — A.  Yes,sir. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  effort  to  suppress  in? — A.  We  do. 

Q.  Do  you  succeed  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  reason  ? — A.  For  various  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  desire  to  prosecute  Chinese  for  prostitution, 
because  there  are  various  places  of  white  prostitution. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  like  to  discriminate  ? — A.  We  do  not  like  to  dis- 
criminate. 

Q.  You  are  very  good.  We  are  not  so  particular  here. — A.  We  have 
had  both,  whites  and  Chineso  prosecuted  there. 

Charles  H.  Peterson  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Question.  What  are  the  papers  you  hold  in  your  hand  ? — Answer. 
Petitions  from  Monterey  County. 

Q.  Do  they  all  have  the  same  text  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  signers? — A.  Altogether,  949. 

Q.  How  do  you  happen  to  have  them  here  ? — A.  They  have  been  sent 
to  me  through  express  by  some  of  my  friends  in  Monterey  County. 

Q.  WTith  the  request  that  you  lay  them  before  this  commission? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Show  by  the  analysis  which  you  hold  in  your  hand  the  character 
of  the  signers  of  those  petitions? — A.  No.  1,  121  signers,  from  Salinas 
City,  prominent  men,  all  property-owners;  among  whom  are  two  phy- 
sicians, one  judge,  all  the  county  officers,  and  Vanderhurst  &  Co.,  the 
principal  merchants.  The  second  petition  has  114  signers,  also  from 
Salinas;  and  33  property  owners,  one  judge,  one  ex-sheriff,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Salinas  Index.  The  third  has  113  signers  from  Monterey  j 
36  property  owners,  all  the  merchants,  and  D.  Jacks,  the  largest  prop- 
erty-owner in  the  county.  The  fourth  has  68  signers,  Monterey  County ; 
the  county  judge  signed  this  petition.  The  fifth  has  60  signers,  from 
Chular;  principally  farmers.  The  sixth  petition  has  26  signers,  Chular 
County;  farmers  principally.  The  seventh  petition  has  62  signers,  from 
Gonzales  County;  one  justice  of  the  peace,  merchants  and  farmers. 
The  eighth  petition  has  50  signers,  from  Gonzales  County ;  principally 
merchants  and  farmers.  The  ninth  petition  has  23  signers,  from  Blanco ; 
merchants,  farmers,  and  laboring  men.  The  tenth  petition  has  81 
signers,  from  Castorville;  merchants  and  farmers.  No.  11  has  21 
signers,  from  Natividad.  These  are  the  places  where  they  were  signed. 
Natividad  is  a  small  town.  They  are  principally  farmers.  The  twelfth 
petition  has  21  signers,  from  Salinas;  hotel-keepers,  &c.  The  thir- 
teenth petition  has  49  signers,  Salinas;  merchants  and  brewers. 
The  fourteenth  petition  has  57  signers,  Salinas;  one  physician,  one 
lawyer,  &c.  No.  15  has  22  signers,  Salinas;  one  physician,  one  justice 
of  the  peace,  &c.    No.  16  has  28  signers,  Salinas ;  merchants,  &c.    No. 
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17  has  33  signers,  from  Santa  Bfti :  one  Mhool-teaeher, 
fanners.    I  will  state  to  the  committee  thai  I  sm  penoi 
with  a  great  many  of  these  signers;  thai  l  have  ftfked  to  - 
and  I  know  them  generally. 
Q.  What  is  the  general  character  of  those  yoa  are  aeqaaii 

A.  They  are  business  men.  men  of  g 1  character,  lawyers  mm!  pbj  li 

cians.     Among  the  rest  then-  is  one  minister  <»r  tin-  gospel  in  the  Baptist 
church. 

By  Mr.  Pixley: 

Q  What  minister  is  that  ?— A.  His  name  is  Joseph  Besveo, 

got  his  name  here. 

r.v  Mr.  BSB( 

Q.   When  were  these  petitions  signed  ?— A.  These  petitioi 
signed  since  the  26th   of  October,  with  the  onderstanding   that  thej 
would  not  be  presented   to  the  commisalpD   until  after 
They    were   all   signed  irrespective  of    politics;    th.u   was 
standing  when  they  were  signed. 

Q.  They  were  all  pretty  unanimous  on  that  question  before  the  elec- 
tion ? — A.  To  a  great  extent. 

Senator  Sargent.  Please  read  the  text  of  the  petitions. 

The  witness  read  as  follows  : 

To  the  honorable  United   States  congressional  committee  in  session  at  the  city  of  8  ■ 
cisco,  Cal.,  to  investigate  the  Chinese  p'roblam  : 

Gentlemen:  In  view  of  the  objects  .it"  your  mission  t..  the  i'i 
Ihe  county  of  Monterey,  Cal.,  most  respectfully  represent  to  j 

1.  That  there  are  now  in  this  county  about  nine  hundred  Chinese,  lO  ang 
various  kinds. 

8.  That  this  county,  although  large  in  extent,  is  span  M  a  few 

towns  and  villages  within   its  limits,  Salinas  City,  the  county  seat,  1.  i 
about  twenty-five  hundred,  being  the  larg 

3.  That  the  principal  portion  of  the  permanent  Chinese  population 

towns  and  villages,  where,  in  all  of  the  ordinary  oecopat  %  ith  ibe 

white  laboring  man  and  woman,  and  work 

the  means  of  livelihood  ;  and  many  in  consequence  are  the  objects  of  charily 

4.  That  the  Salinas  Valley  in  particular  18  one  rati  agricultural  country, 
present  seasou  an  immense  amount  of  grain  was  raised, 

white  men  during  the  harvest  season  ;  yet  it  is  ■  fact  that  a  great  nsai 
days  at  a  time  because  of  the  competitive  labor  of  the  Chinese. 

5.  That  their  habits  are  generally  filthy  and  the  air  all  around  thai 
smells,  which  cannot  fail  to  affect  the  health  ofour  own  people  around  them,  and 
of  which  real  estate  depreciates  in  value  wherever  they  reside,  sod 

on  both  sides  of  them.     Furthermore,  buildings  that  have  be.  ■ 

ate  extremely  difficult  to  rent  afterwards  to  whits  parsoas  at  any  price. 

6.  That  the  women  are  almost  entirely  prostitutes,  and  by  their  boldness  ai 
the  morals,  especially  of  our  boys. 

7.  That  the  Chinese  deal  as  little  with  our  people  as  pot 

and  thereby  exhaust  the  county  of  much  of  its  circulating  medium,  which  I 
ship  to  China,  whence  but  little  of  it  ever  returns  to  our  am 
embarrassment  and  trouble  to  all  classes  of  our  | 

Wherefore,  the  undersigned,  citizens  as  aforesaid,  mosl  respectfully 
carefully  examine  into  the  Chinese  question,  to  the  end  th  it  (hey  mag 
land  if  possible,  or  at  least  that  the  immigration  to  this  coast  be  permanently  -topped. 

Monterey  County,  Octobtr.26,  1-7'. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  What  county  is  this  list  from  ?— A.  Monterey  Connty. 

Q.  How  many 'inhabitants  has  Monterey  County  '.— A.  Somewhere 
about  12,000. 

Q.  How  many  signatures  have  yon  altogether  here  !— A.  Nine  hun- 
dred  and  fortY-uine. 
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Q.  These  petitions  were  circulated  before  the  election  ? — A.  Before 
and  after  the  election  both.    I  got  them  here  day  before  yesterday. 

Q.  How  do  you  Icdow  they  were  circulated  before  and  after? — A.- 1 
know  because  I  am  very  much  conversant  in  the  matter. 

Q.  How  conversant  are  you  ? — A.  They  were  circulated  by  my  friends, 
I  know,  down  there. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  since  ? — A.  I  have  seen  some  of  them.  I  had 
letters  from  them  very  frequently  in  regard  to  it. 

Q.  Who  have  you  seen  since  they  signed  ? — A.  I  saw  Mr.  Beard,  of  I 
the  Globe  Hotel. 

Q.  Is  he  in  town  now  ?— A.  No,  I  guess  not. 

Q.  The  petitions  were  pretty  generally  circulated,  were  they  ? — A. 
They  were  circulated,  and  they  are  from  different  townships,  as  you  can 
see  by  looking  at  them.  I  was  not  there,  but  I  know  a  good  many  of 
those  people.    I  lived  there  about  five  months  this  summer. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Where  does  Mr.  Abbott,  the  farmer,  reside?— A.  In  Salinas  Val- 
ley.    If  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  was  in  the  legislature. 

Q.  He  is  one  of  the  Abbott  brothers,  large  landowners  there ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  J.  G.  Armstrong,  farmer  % — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  he  lives  above  Salinas 
City. 

Q.  M.  Kiordan,  far  me/  and  capitalist?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  lives  close  to 
Natividad.     He  is  not  on  the  Salinas  petition. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  petition  expresses  the  opinion  of  the 
people  generally  down  there  ?— A.  It  does,  as  far  as  I  understand. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— A.  Here  in  the  city. 

Q.  Who  got  up  this  petition  ? — A.  The  people  of  Salinas. 

Q.  Who  prepared  it  ? — A.  Mr.  Beard  and  others. 

Q.  Where  do  they  live  ? — A.  They  live  in  Salinas.  Mr.  Beard  is  pro- 
prietor and  keeper  of  the  Globe  Hotel. 

Q.  In  Salinas  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  draw  up  the  petition  ? — A.  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  did 
or  not,  because  I  was  here  in  the  city  at  the  time.  I  wrote  to  them 
about  the  commission  wishing  facts,  and  for  the  petition  to  be  sent 
around,  and  they  did  so. 

Q.  When  did  you  write  to  them  ? — A.  I  wrote  to  them,  I  think,  the 
first  of  October.  I  was  down  there  this  summer,  and  left  last  Septem- 
ber. I  came  up  to  the  city  and  wrote  to  them  about  it  after  I  came 
here. 

Q.  Was  it  after  this  commission  came  here  or  before  that  you  wrote 
to  them  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  after,  but  I  am  not  sure  about  it. 

Q.  These  petitions  were  sent  to  you? — A.  They  were  sent  to  me  to 
present  to  this  commission. 

Q.  You  are  taking  considerable  interest  in  this  question  ? — A.  Yes 
somewhat. 

Q.  Are  you  acting  in  any  official  capacity;  that  is  to  say,  in  connec 
tion  with  any  society  ?— A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  am  an  officer  of  a  society. 

Q.  What  is  the  society  ? — A.  They  call  it  the  Order  of  Caucasians.  1 
originated  in  Salinas. 

Q.  Has  it  been  established  here? — A.  No;  not  that  particular  so- 
ciety. I  believe  there  are  others  of  different  kinds  here  having  the  same 
object. 


o 
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Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  that  Bociety  .'—A.  It  is  for  the  pari 
-protecting  labor.    I  have  a  circular  here  if  you  wish  '.induc- 

ing. |    That  expresses  exactly  whal  the  -  >oiety  are  doing. 

Senator  Sargent.  Liead  it. 
The  witness  read  as  follow  i : 

Circular  of  the  Graud  Workshop  of  the  Order  of 

Count  r,  <  lali 
Id  all  whom  it  may  concern  : 

This  circular  is  issued  by  authority  of  l 
or  tlic  purpose  of  imparting  ^■lunil  information  to 
ish  local  workshops  under  the  auspices  au  !  charter ol  the  Grand  W 

Its  object  is  as  follows :  The  taking  of  active  steps  toward  inal 
inent  in  favor  of  white  as  against  Mongolian  labor  in  the  I 

The  order  does  not  aim  to  create  any  f< 
nor  against  any  white  men,  merchants  or  others,  who  ■ 
iid  and  assist  all  white  men  and  women  in  i 
UMieeded  and  the  persons  are  competent,  in  preference  to    thi 
Mongolian  labor.     It  makes  no  war  against  any  one,  nol 
to  claim  that  American  or  other  merchants,  manufacturers,  A  ■•.,  w  ho  .;. 
mpport,  and  profits  almost  entirely  from  white  laboring 
irave  labor  to  offer,  for  white  men  and  women  to  do,  give  it  to  them 
spend  as  little  money  in  our  midst  as  possible,  and  who  drain  oui  country  ol 
nents  to  China,  that  never  return,  of  hundreds  of  thousands  • 
s  liberal,  in  that  it  does  not  condemn  any  person  who,  under  n 
:o  employ  Chinese  labor,  having  lirst  fried  to  procure  white  1  , 

put  it  does  go  to  the  extent  of  pledging  memh  purchasing  u 

>f  a  merchant,  manufacturer,  mill-man,  or  any  other  clai 
he  white  laborers'  industry,  when  it  becomes  evident  that,  without    I 
if  them,  persist  in  the  employment  of  Chinese  to  tin   , 

We  believe  that  this  order,  properly  maintained  by  the  laboring  men  and  women,  ran 
ind  will  accomplish  great  good,  and   thai  it  ought  to  8]  I    will  do 

nore  than  all  else  that  has  ever  been  undertaken  to  stop  the  & 
he  Pacific  coast. 

All  communications  should  be  addre  sed  to  C.  H.  Peti 
3an  Francisco,  Cal. 

I'.  .1 
Salinas  City,  April,  1876. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Did  that  materially  aid  yon  in  getting  these  petitions  signed  I     I>" 
rou  think  this  declaration  of  principles  helped  you  .'—A.  I  am  nol 
vhether  it  did  or  not.    The  people  down  there  Beem  t<-  be  wiUii  - 
here  shall  be  no  Chinamen  among  them,  if  possible. 

Q.  I  believe  there  were  only  2,500  votes  essl  there  at  t!.< 
ion?— A.  I  am  not  sure,  but  1  think  there  was  aboul  that  number. 

Q.  Did  you  exercise  in  getting  those  signatures  any  inflaeneee  from 
rour  association  ? — A.  I  did  not,  tor  I  was  here 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  to  that  effect  .'—A.  My  friends  p 
;he  petition  around  to  the  various  places  in  the  county,  and  the] 
rigued  by  those  people. 

Q.  Is  this  society  carrying  into  effect  these  pledges  that  you  will  cot 
xade  with  a  man  who  "employs  Chinese t— A.  They  are  to 
;xteut,  I  believe. 

Q.  It  would  be  very  likely  that  a  man  would  rigs  that  petition  very 
•eadily  when  presented  to  him,  as  you  have  ostracised  all  those  who  em- 
)loy  Chinese? — A.  I  presume  -  ►. 

Q.  There  are  a  good  many  who  would  not  dan- to  withhold  their  s 
nres?— A.  O,  not  at  all.     1  do  not  think  there  is  anything  of  that  kind. 
09  ci 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  At  the  time  your  petition  was  circulated,  was  there  any  under- 
standing or  instructions  to  the  persons  carrying  them  that  they  should 
take  down  the  names  of  those  who  refused  to  sign  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  done  1 — A.  No,  sir ;  not  to  my  knowledge.    I  will  state 
that  I  had  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  saying  that  there  was  but  one  per 
son  who  refused  to  sign  to  whom  the  petition  was  presented. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  How  many  members  are  there  of  this  society  % — A.  I  do  not  know! 
how  many.  It  is  not  many.  It  is  a  new  society,  incorporated  by  the 
laws  of  the  State. 

Q.  About  how  many  ? — A.  We  may  have  one  hundred,  more  or  less. 
in  Salinas. 

Joel  Bussell  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  % — Answer.  At  Haywood,  Alameda 
County. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  My  principal  business  is  that  o1 
farming. 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  farming  in  acreage  1 — A.  I  have  a  farm 
in  Alameda  County  of  about  four  hundred  acres,  and  one  in  Merced 
County  of  six  hundred  acres. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  attendance  here  upon  this  commission  somewhat. 
Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hollister  f — A.  I  did  not  hear  it.  J 
read  it  as  it  was  reported  in  the  papers.    I  read  it  in  the  Post,  I  think. 

Q.  State,  if  you  please,  any  views  you  may  have  in  reference  to  hie 
testimony. — A.  Upon  reading  his  testimony  at  Haywood  in  reference 
to  the  value  of  Chinese  labor,  as  connected  with  the  interest  of  the 
State,  I  thought  it  was  neither  correct  nor  true,  and  my  neighbors  at 
Haywood  also  thought  so,  and  they  asked  me  to  come  here  and  give  jj 
my  testimony,  so  far  as  I  was  acquainted  with  the  subject,  or  at  least  my 
opinion,  and  to  report  for  them  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  presence  oi 
Chinese,  and  believe  that  their  presence  conflicts  with  the  interest  ol 
farmers,  and  that  the  effect  is  generally  different  from  what  Mr.  Hollis- 
ter stated. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  occupation  of  these  people,  your  neighbors, 
who  differ  from  Mr.  Hollister's  views  on  the  subject,  and  who  asked  you 
to  come  here ?  Is  it  a  farming  community? — A.  It  is  generally  a  farm 
ing  community ;  that  is  coast-farming,  grain-growing,  and  fruit-grow- 
ing, especially  small  fruits,  such  as  currants.  I  may  mention,  among 
those  who  wished  me  to  come,  merchants  and  contractors  and  farmers. 

Q.  Farmers  and  the  general  character  of  people  in  a  small  village 
like  Haywood  ? — A.  Yes,  sir- 

•Q.  Mr.  Hollister  stated,  if  I  did  not  misunderstand  him,  and  I  do  not 
desire  to  do  so,  that  the  rule  in  reference  to  the  white  laborer,  to  which 
there  are  exceptions,  is  that  he  is  a  bummer  and  a  drunkard.  Is  that 
your  observation  % — A.  It  is  not  true,  so  far  as  my  observation  is  con- 
cerned. 

Q.  He  also  stated  that  those  qualities  extended  very  largely  to  the 
small  proprietary  farmers  throughout  the  State.  Is  that  your  observa 
tion  1 — A.  That  is  decidedly  untrue,  so  far  as  my  observation  is  con- 
cerned. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  character  of  the  small  proprietary 
farmers,  who  work  their  own  lands  % — A.  Do  you  mean  in  reference  to 
their  moral  character  ? 
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Q.  In  all  the  qualifications  that  go  to  make  up  good  citizens.— A.  I 
think  they  are  among  the  very  best  men  in  the  State,  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  the  producers  of  the  State.  They  produce  with  their  own 
efforts,  and  they  have  a  personal  interest  in  producing,  different  from 
some  others.  So  far  as  Mr.  Hollister's  testimony  is  concerned,  as  to  the 
advantages  of  Chinese  labor  in  the  farming  interest,  I  think,  as  regards 
the  land-owner  who  wishes  to  monopolize  that  business  so  as  to  exclude 
the  small  farmer,  he  is  so  far  partially  correct;  but  so  far  as  the  prea 
euee  of  the  Chinese  goes  to  the  interest  of  a  small  farmer,  I  do  not 
think  he  is  correct. 

Q.  State  whether  public  opinion  among  the  small  farmers,  those  who 
do  not  employ  Chinese  labor  as  a  rule,  and  yet  who  may  occasionally 
employ  an  exceptional  Chinaman  under  a  pressure  of  labor,  is  in  favor 
of  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labor  or  its  inhibition  from  coming? — A. 
In  the  first  place  I  would  answer  that  they  are  not;  but  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  question  you  need  not  withhold  those  who  employ  China- 
men, for  it  is  true  that  there  are  a  great  many  persons  who  employ 
Chinamen  who,  if  called  upon  to  express  their  views  upon  the  practica- 
bility of  the  presence  of  Chinamen  as  connected  with  farming  interests, 
would  say,  "  We  do  not  want  them."  Still,  circumstances  have  beeu 
brought  about  by  which  it  is  often  very  necessary,  almost  indispensable, 
for  them  to  employ  them. 

Q.  Then,  in  reference  to  the  general  intelligent  opinion  of  intelligent 
and  disinterested  people  throughout  the  State,  would  they  or  would 
they  not' favor  legislation  that  would  restrict  Chinese  immigration  .'—A. 
So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  and  I  am  tolerably  well  acquainted 
throughout  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  my  own  county,  I  am  very  sure 
that  such  legislation  is  the  wish  of  nine-tenths  of  the  agriculturists. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  agriculturists  you  mean  in  their  numbers  and 
not  in  their  ownership  of  lands  !— A.  Of  course  I  do,  because  if  you  come 
to  the  ownership  of  lands,  you  would  reckon  in  some  of  those  men  who 
cultivate  thirty  thousand  acres,  and  that  would  be  a  little  too  big  an  ad- 
\  vantage  on  their  side. 

Q.  Those  men  who  do  cultivate  these  large  tracts  of  land,  and  who  are 
proprietors  of  large  tracts,  say  of  over  five  thousand  acres,  are  gener- 
allv  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  ChiDese  labor  because  it  is  cheap 
and  convenient  ?— A.  That  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  with  reference  to 
grain-growing,  but  it  is  more  especially  true  with  reference  to  those 
men  who  grow  currants  and  small  fruits,  because  the  use  of  Chinese 
labor  in  growing  the  small  fruits,  such  as  currants,  has  become  quite 
a  trade  here.  The  presence  of  Chinese  labor  gives  the  man  who  baa 
the  land  and  the  capital  to  put  out  the  plants  with  a  view  of  growing 
those  currants  the  monopoly  of  the  trade,  when,  if  there  were  no  Chi 
nameu  here,  he  would  not  have  it.  This  applies  especially  to  my  imme- 
diate vicinity.  They  would  not  have  done  that  there.  Still,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  currants  would  have  been  grown  sufficient  to  supply 
the  demand  of  the  State,  and  the  labor  occupied  in  the  growth  ot  those 
currants  would  have  been  one  of  the  industries  ot  white  families  tha. 
would  take  the  place  of  the  Chinese.  If  those  men  had  not  monopo- 
lized the  growth  of  currants  in  large  quantities  by  the  aid  of  Chinese 
labor,  even  with  the  Chinese  here  and  they  holding  their  lands  those 
currants  would  be  grown  by  men  who  would  use  their  own  children 
their  girls  and  boys,  in  the  picking  of  these  currants,  when  now  they 
are  precluded  from  that  from  the  fact  that  when  a  man  with  a  family  of 
children  who  would  be  very  glad  and  very  anxious  to  get  into  the  work 
attempts  to  do  it,  the  man  who  has  from  thirty  to  forty  or  a  hundred 
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acres  of  currants  can  so  control  the  market  that  they  come  to  a  price 
that  the  man  cannot  afford  to  sell  at  who  works  white  labor. 

Q.  Let  us  suppose  we  had  no  Chinese  at  all  coming  to  this  coun-| 
try  from  the  year  1849  till  to  day— when  I  say  none,  I  mean  nonel 
except  those  who  came  in  here  in  connection  with  merchandise;  nojj 
Chinese  laborers— would  our  country  have  filled  up  faster  than  it  has? — 
A.  So  far  as  the  white  population  is  concerned,  I  think  it  would  havej 
filled  up  very  much  faster.  I  have  not  been  here  ever  since  1849,  butj 
still  I  was  here  in  1850.  I  have  been  in  that  county  since  1852,  and  II 
am  of  the  opinion,  from  my  own  observation,  that  there  is  a  very  large 
number  of  persons  who  used  to  cultivate  the  land  and  work  on  the 
farms  who,  by  some  means,  have  gone  from  the  State.  They  are  noti 
here,  and  I  think  it  is  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  that  has  driven  them 
away.  I  think  if  the  Chinese  had  not  been  here,  it  follows  as  a  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  lands  now  occupied  in  that  county  by  a  large  class,  that) 
either  one  of  three  conditions  would  have  resulted:  one  would  be  that] 
white  labor  would  have  worked  those  lands,  or  they  would  be  rented  to 
white  men,  or  they  would  be  cut  up  and  sold  to  white  men.  One  of 
those  three  things  would  have  been  very  naturally  the  result. 

Q.  And  any  one  of  those  conditions  would  be  preferable  to  the  condi- 
tion of  holding  in  large  estates  and  working  the  Chinese?— A.  Most 
decidedly.  The  feeling  is  very  prevalent.  I  have  heard  it  said  here 
that  very  many  merchants  are  in  favor  of  the  presence  of  Chinese. 
That  may  be  true  in  some  localities,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  not  true  where  I 
am  acquainted,  for  this  reason :  every  thinking  country  merchant  reasons 
that  if  these  lands  that  are  now  held  in  large  quantities  were  worked  by 
one  hundred  white  men,  then  there  would  be  one  hundred  more  custom- 
ers for  the  stores  than  there  are  now,  from  the  fact  that  the  Chinamen 
do  not  buy  many  of  the  things  that  the  white  men  must  have  to  live. 
The  Chinaman  eats  rice,  it  is  true,  and  he  buys  that,  and  there  are  some 
other  things  which  he  buys. 

Q.  He  generally  imports  it  himself  ?— A.  He  does;  but  that  does  not 
make  much  difference  ;  it  comes  to  about  the  same.  If  you  will  look 
into  the  houses  where  those  Chinese  live  that  are  working  the  lands,  you 
will  find  no  chairs,  none  of  such  things  which  are  positively  necessary 
for  well-regulated  American  society,  or  laborers,  even.  They  get  along 
with  so  much  less  of  such  things  that  they  can  afford  to  work  for  less 
wages.  They  deprive  the  merchants  of  trade  in  those  articles,  and  there- 
fore the  merchants  are  not  in  favor  of  their  remaining.  They  can  see 
an  advantage  to  their  business  if  they  were  away,  to  take  no  higher 
view  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  give  me  the  names  of  some  of  the  people  who 
wanted  you  to  come  over  here. — A.  Mr.  Collins,  for  one,  who  is  a  mer- 
chant ;  Mr.  Larabee,  a  contractor. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  contractor?— A.  A  carpenter  and  builder. 

Q.  Do  the  Chinese  interfere  with  his  business  ?— A.  He  says  this 
much  about  it,  that  if  the  Chinamen  were  away  from  his  vicinity  he 
thinks  the  white  men  would  live  in  houses  more. 

Q.  There  would  be  more  white  population  ?— A.  More  white  popula- 
tion and  more  building. 

Q.  Give  more  names. — A.  T.  A.  Cunningham. 

Q.  What  is  his  business?— A.  A  general  farmer.  He  raises  currants, 
somewhat. 

Q.  Does  he  employ  Chinese?— A.  He  does.    It  is  true  many  men  em- 
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ploy  Chinese  who  would  be  very  glad  if  white  labor  were  here  in  their 
stead. 

Q.  What  is  another  name!— A.  I  do  not  remember,  especially,  all  the 
names. 

Q.  There  are  three A.  I  have  mentioned  four. 

Q.  One  is  a  merchant,  aud  one  a  contractor,  and  the  other  a  farmer 
who  employs  Chinese.  Why  does  he  employ  them  .'—A.  Mainly  they  em 
ploy  Chinese  because  at  the  time  when  they  want  labor  t  hat  Is  about  t  he 
anly  labor  at  hand.  Sometimes  many  of  the  farmers  have  a  portion  of 
their  work  that  they  cannot  do  with  Chinese  labor,  bo  thai  when  they 
can  get  the  white  labor  they  use  it,  where  it  is  positively  aecessary,  and 
then  they  turn  them  away  for  a  while,  and  when  they  want  a  man  they 
can  always  find  a  Chinaman  who,  they  say,  owns  Chinamen*  1  do  not 
know  that  they  own  them,  but  still  they  have  the  control  of  them,  and 
the  farmers  can  go  to  a  head  Chinaman  and  get  help. 

Q.  It  is  very  convenient  to  have  them  arouud  in  your  neighborhood  .'— 
/L  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  not  sometimes  a  convenience,  but  tin-  condi- 
tion  of  things  made  necessary  by  their  presence  is  such  that  I  think  the 
people  there  would  be  very  glad  to  forgo  that  convenience. 

Q.  It  is  quite  a  thrifty  community  around  Haywood  ? — A.  Tolerably 
so ;  as  much  so  as  one  would  expect,  so  far  as  farming  is  concerned. 

Q„  How  much  of  a  town  is  Haywood? — A.  It  is  an  incorporated 
;own. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  business  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of 
;he  town  ? — A.  It  is  mainly  farming. 

Q.  Is  there  much  fruit  raised  there? — A.  Considerable  fruit. 

Q.  Is  not  two-thirds  of  the  land  really  cultivated  then*  in  fruit  and 
jerries? — A.  It  depends  upon  how  much  country  you  take  in.  Por  a 
strip  along  San  Lorenzo  Creek,  perhaps  that  would  be  true  ;  and  90 
;aking  in  De  Soto  ranch. 

Q.  What  is  the  largest  interest,  then,  in  your  neighborhood,  in  the 
ine  of  agriculture? — A.  The  most  extensive  is  that  of  grain-growing— 
;aking  the  township. 

Q.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fruit  raised  there  ?— A.  There  is  a  great 
leal  of  fruit  raised  there. 

Q.  What  labor  do  they  employ  in  the  fruit  business  ?— A.  They  cm- 
>loy  Chinese  considerably.  Of  the  men  who  own  the  larger  tracts,  the 
arger  quantity  employ  Chinese  labor,  I  think.  Take  a  strip  of  land 
;here  a  mile  wide  from  Haywood  to  the  bay,  and  for  perhaps  three  oi 
bur  months,  many  times,  in  the  year  you  can  readily  count  a  thousand 
3hinamen  at  work. 

Q.  Is  that  cheap  labor  ?— A.  It  is  so  considered  by  some.  For  some 
^special  kinds  of  business  it  is. 

Q.  For  what  kinds  of  business  have  they  this  cheap  labor  ?— A.  Such 
abor  as  they  can  do  by  being  shown  what  it  is;  labor  that  does  not 
squire  any  great  exercise  of  judgment  or  originality  about  it. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  State  ?— A.  I  have  been  in  this 
State  since  March,  1850. 

Q.  Have  you  been  East  since  ?— A.  I  never  have  been  out  of  the 
State  except  to  Oregon. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  rate  of  wages  for  white  laborers  is  in 
Oregon  ?— A.  No  ;  I  do  not.  I  have  done  no  business  in  Oregon  for 
;wentv  years.  .    _..     -         T    ..       # 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  of  the  rate  in  Ohio,  Iowa,  Indiana  .— 

&..  I  have  not.  .  ..  .  .-_  * 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  farm-hands  work  the  year  around  there  for 
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$15  a  month  ?— A.  I  do  not  know  it.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it, 
however. 

Q.  Can  you  hire  a  Chinaman  for  $15  a  month  ? — A.  If  I  should  hire 
him  as  they  hire  help  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  was  willing  to  put  up 
with  him,  under  certain  circumstances  I  certainly  could. 

Q.  You  think  they  could  be  hired  at  $15  a  month? — A.  If  you  board 
them  and  give  them  a  bed  to  sleep  in  as  all  laborers  have. 

Q.  If  you  took  him  into  your  family,  and  all  that? — A.  I  think  very 
likely  he  would  be  glad  to  come  at  $15  a  month. 

Q.  Why  would  he?  Does  he  like  domestic  life  so  much  better  as  to 
work  for  $10  a  month  less  ? — A.  Not  especially  that.  I  have  never  hired 
any  in  that  way,  and  I  do  not  want  to  hire  any  in  that  way. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  who  have  hired  in  that  way  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not 
exactly.  The  usual  way  is  to  have  a  little  crib  where  they  can  sleep, 
and  a  little  place  where  they  can  do  some  cooking.  They  dig  a  hole  in 
the  ground  and  put  a  big  pan  on  with  some  sods  laid  up  around,  and 
they  build  a  fire  in  that,  and  when  they  come  in  to  dinner  there  it  is  all 
ready  for  them,  because  some  one  has  remained  and  cooked  it.  Then 
they  take  their  chop-sticks  and  sit  about  the  pan  and  eat.  In  that  way 
they  can  work  for  less  than  men  can  who  think  it  desirable  to  sit  around 
a  table  and  eat  like  white  men. 

Q.  Are  there  not  white  laborers  about  Haywood  ? — A.  O,  yes  ;  there 
are  some. 

Q.  Most  of  those  farmers  have  white  laborers  as  well  as  Chinese? — A. 
It  is  necessary  for  every  farmer  to  have  white  laborers  as  well  as  Chi- 
nese.   There  are  some  kinds  of  labor  that  cannot  be  done  by  Chinese. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  could  carry  on  this  labor  without  Chinese  ? — A. 
I  think  there  are  instances  where  they  could.  If  you  should  ask  me 
this  question  :  If  lightning  should  strike  these  thousand  Chinamen  and 
kill  them,  with  no  possibility  of  getting  other  Chinamen,  I  think  it  would 
be  a  great  drawback  upon  the  interests  of  parties  who  do  employ  them. 

Q.  Then  you  state  that  as  a  fair  simile  of  the  condition  of  farming 
here  now  ? — A.  I  am  speaking  of  the  employment  of  Chinese. 

Q.  The  equal  chances  are  that  a  farmer  would  be  struck  with  light- 
ning as  that  he  could  gather  his  crops  without  Chinese  labor  ? — A.  No, 
I  did  not  say  that.  You  asked  me  the  question  previous  to  that,  some- 
thing like  this :  What  would  be  the  effect  if  Chinese  labor  were  re- 
moved ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  how  would  the  farmers  get  along  ? — A.  My  answer  was : 
If  they  should  be  removed  suddenly,  and  I  gave  as  an  example,  without 
the  possibility  of  replacing  them  by  Chinamen,  there  would  be  a  check 
to  the  interest  of  those  parties  who  employ  them,  temporarily,  at  least. 

Q.  You  are  raising  a  great  many  currants  over  there  ?— A.  We  do. 

Q.  Who  fixes  the  price  of  currants  ? — A.  That  is  controlled  very  much 
by  those  large  growers :  For  instance,  there  are  men  there  who  I  think 
have  60,  70,  25  and  30  acres;  and  if  currants  are  not  fetching  a  paying 
price,  they  can  withhold  sending  them  into  market. 

Q.  Then  they  have  the  power  to  control  the  price? — A.  To  a  certain 
extent  they  do. 

Q.  That  is  an  advantage  to  the  small  grower,  is  it  not  ?  He  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  ruling  rate  ? — A.  As  a  matter  of  course  he  takes  that  so 
far  as  he  can,  but  if  the  currants  were  all  sent  in  that  are  grown 

Q.  We  understand  that.  Can  you  name  a  large  farmer  who  employs 
Chinese? — A.  I  can. 

Q.  Name  him. — A.  Mr.  Meek,  over  there,  is  one. 

Q.  How  many  acres  does  he  cultivate  f — A.  In  all  his  ranch,  right 
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there  in  front  of  the  town,  I  think  he  has  twenty-two  or  twenty  three 
hundred  acres. 

Q.  How  many  does  he  employ  in  harvesting  or  pulling  mustard  *— A. 
I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  he  employs  very  many  to  pal]  mnetard, 
for  they  have  learned  a  trick  that  is  rather  shutting  off  the  employ  men! 
of  Chinamen  in  pulling  mustard.  It  is  charged  upon  them,  and  the 
evidence,  I  think,  goes  to  show  it  to  be  true,  that  they  scatter  the  seed 
one  year  to  make  a  growth  the  next  year  so  as  to  make  a  fob.  There- 
fore they  do  not  employ  Chinamen  much  to  pull  mustard  now.  They 
scatter  the  mustard  seed  one  year  for  the  growth  of  the  next,  BO  as  to 
give  them  a  job  the  next  year. 

Q.  Do  you  get  that  from  pretty  good  authority  ?—  A.  1   hav< 
mustard  growing  alleged  to  have  been  sown  in  that  way. 

Charles  C.  O'Donnell  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  our  State  \ — Answer.  Tw»  nty- 
six  years  about. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  ? — A.  Physician. 

Q.  On  what' street  do  you  reside  ?— A.  On  Kearney  street,  ' 
Jackson  and  Washington. 

Q.  What  reference  has  that  to  the  Chinese  quarter  .' — A.  We  have 
the  bulk  of  the  Chinese  right  there  in  our  midst. 

Q.  Are  you  conversant  with  them,  with  their  habits  and  their  man- 
ners, and  have  you  had  opportunities  to  observe  them  ? — A.  Yes.  mi;  I 
have  practiced  as  a  physician  among  them  for  a  great  many  years,  and 
I  have  studied  their  habits,  and  I  think  I  know  something  about  them. 

Q.  State  to  the  commission  the  result  of  your  observations,  taking  Bach 
drift  as  you  may  please  in  regard  to  the  general  idea  of  their  character 
and  habits,  and  as  to  cleanliness — hygiene,  if  that  is  the  proper  word— 
and  so  on,  all  through  the  category  of  virtues  and  vices. — A.  1  have 
lived  in  that  vicinity  for  over  twenty  years,  right  in  the  midst  of  them. 
I  have  visited  all  their  gambling-houses  and  bagnios.  I  have  been  very 
careful  to  study  their  habits,  and  their  habits  are  very  immoral,  low,  de- 
grading, and  very  filthy.  In  regard  to  filth,  the  stench  in  that  vicinity  is 
sufficient,  I  should  think,  to  produce  any  disease.  I  have  discovered 
among  them  leprosy  and  any  amount  of  small-pox  patients.  They  were 
the  first  that  introduced  the  small-pox  here  about  five  years  ago.  This 
last  time  it  originated  from  them,  because  the  first  case  that  occurred  in 
this  last  epidemic  was  a  teamster  who  lived  in  Hayes  Valley,  and  at  that 
time  a  ship  by  the  name  of  the  Crocus,  I  think,  brought  a  gang  of  these 
pirates  here.  The  captain  said  they  were  pirates. 
i  Q.  That  is  the  English  steamer  Crocus,  Captain  Joy!— A.  res.  He 
said  they  were  all  a  lot  pirates. 

Mr.  Bee.  Let  me  correct  that  right  here.  The  captain  wrote  a  note 
stating  that  he  did  not  call  them  pirates. 

Senator  Sargent.  Where  is  that  note  ? 

Mr.  Bee.  I  saw  it  published. 

The  Witness.  I  visited  the  ship,  and  the  captain  told  me  tuej  were 
pirates.  He  told  me  the  only  way  to  keep  them  in  subjection  wa 
using  hot  pokers.  He  said  he  had  to  keep  a  brigade  of  hot  pokers  to 
keep  them  in  subjection.  The  captain  said  that  to  me.  One  of  t  he  cus- 
tom-house officers  told  me  this  ship  had  arrived.  It  was  about  G  o  clock 
in  the  morning,  and  he  was  going  down  to  get  aboard  the  steamer,  lie 
said  he  had  to  go.  I  asked  him  why.  He  said  because  there  was  small- 
pox'on  board.  -  I  immediately  got  my  buggy  and  horse  and  went  down 
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there.  They  had  discharged  the  ship  on  Sunday.  I  met  one  of  these 
Chinaman  on  the  corner  of  Second  and  Brannan  streets.  He  was  broken 
out  all  over  with  the  eruption  of  small-pox.  I  immediately  drove  back 
to  the  health-office  and  informed  them  there,  and  I  was  told  by  one  of 
the  detectives  that  there  was  no  case  of  small-pox  on  board.  1  told 
him  I  had  seen  one  case  particularly  that  I  knew  to  be  small-pox,  that 
had  left  the  ship.    That  is  where  this  first  epidemic  originated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pixley.)  You  were  prompted  to  take  this  interest  and 
make  this  inquiry  because  of  your  profession  as  a  physician  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  custom-house  officers  that  there  was 
small-pox  aboard  the  ship. 

Q.  The  steamer  Crocus  was  an  English  ship  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Captain  Joy  was  an  English  commander  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Her  cargo  was  consigned  to  Parrott  &  Co.  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  And  she  brought  830  passengers,  I  think  it  was  1 — A.  The  captain 
said  there  was  about  that  number,  but  there  were  over  that  number  on 
board. 

Q.  Can  you  not  state,  so  that  it  may  go  into  the  record,  what  Captain 
Joy  said  in  reference  to  the  former  occupation  and  the  general  charac- 
ter of  this  ship-load  of  immigrants  that  he  brought? — A.  He  said  there 
was  very  little  difference  between  them ;  that  the  most  of  those  who 
come  are  of  a  low  type ;  that  they  are  slaves  sent  here  for  so  many 
years  to  pay  for  their  passage ;  for  instance,  the  heads  of  the  compa- 
nies, I  understand,  pay  their  way.  To  understand  what  kind  of  slavery 
it  is,  I  will  state  that  it  was  described  to  me  in  this  way  by  the  captain 
himself  and  one  of  the  mates  :  Eor  instance,  a  certain  party  of  capital- 
ists, or  farmers,  or  manufacturers  require  so  many  Chinamen,  and  they 
only  need  to  make  the  arrangement  with  the  Chinese  Company ;  the  com- 
pany furnishes  so  many  passages  and  such  an  amount  of  inor(ey.  These 
Chinamen  then  have  to  pay  a  certain  amount — a  percentage.  Seventy- 
five  dollars  is  what  they  have  to  pay  above  their  expenses.  They  are 
hired  out  to  work  for  a  certain  length  of  time  until  that  amount  is  paid. 

Q.  With  interest  upon  it  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  the  character  of  these  people.  If  they  were  pirates,  what  do 
you  mean,  and  what  did  Captain  Joy  mean  ? — A.  He  said  they  are  a 
very  low  class  of  Chinamen  who  come  here.  He  said  it  was  not  the 
general  inhabitants,  but  those  who  were  on  the  outside  of  the  walls, 
who  were  shipped  here  from  an  English  port,  Hong  KoDg.  He  said 
they  were  a  very  low  type. 

Qj.  Cantonese  boatmen  and  river-thieves  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  He  did  not  say  that  ? — A.  He  did  say  so;  and  that  I  will  swear  to. 

Q.  That  they  came  from  Hong-Kong? — A.  He  said  the  most  of 
them  come  from  Hong-Kong,  an  English  port,  and  that  they  are  im- 
ported. 

Q.  Mr.  Pixley  wanted  you  to  say  that  they  come  from  Canton  % — A. 
They  come  from  Canton  to  Hong-Kong.  That  is  what  I  said.  They  are 
imported  from  Hong-Kong  here. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  What  did  the  captain  say  about  the  necessity  of  discipline,  in  or- 
der to  bring  them  with  safety  into  the  port,  if  anything  1 — A.  He  said  the 
only  way  in  which  he  could  bring  the  ship  here  in  safety  was  by  keep- 
ing a  brigade  armed  with  red-hot  pokers.  He  said  that  was  the  only 
way  he  could  subjugate  them. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  stopped  at  one  of  the  porta  of  Japan  to 

iucrease  his  white  crew  because  of  the  necessity  of  a  strong  force  '—A. 

I  understood  that  he  did. 
Q.  That  ship,  you  think,  not  only  brought  thieves,  and  pirates,  and 

criminals,  but  it  brought  the  smallpox t— A.  1  know  thai  Foi 
because  I  knew  of  the  first  case  that  occurred  here.  1  knew  of  the  ftrsl 
case  that  occcurred  of  the  epidemic  previous  to  that,  a  man  by  tin- 
name  of  Hogan,  a  policeman.  I  attended  him.  He  caught  tin-  .small- 
pox on  Jackson  street.  That  was  the  first  case  that  occurred.  Those 
coolies  that  come  here  are  the  very  lowest  type.  It  la  not  the  - 
class  of  Ohiuamen  who  come  here. 

Q.  It  has  been  represented  here  that  those  who  are  opposed  to  Chi- 
nese immigration  are  confined  to  the  Lower  class  of  white  people.  State 
to  the  commission  whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  intelligent,  popular, 
disinterested  opinion  of  California  is  in  favor  of  <>r  Opposed  to  Chinese 
immigratiou. — A.  They  are  opposed  to  the  Chinese.  As  tar  as  I  < 
understand,  none  but  capitalists,  and  those  who  can  make  money  out  of 
them  by  swindling,  are  in  favor  of  them.  That  is  the  class  1  find  here. 
There  is  nobody  else,  I  think. 

Q.  Men  who  can  make  money  out  of  the  Chinese  want  them  .  —  A 
The  men  who  can  make  money  out  of  them  want  them  :  hut  seven 
tenths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  California  are  opposed  to  the 
Chinamen.  That  I  will  swear  to  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  be 
cause  I  have  been  here  for  the  last  twenty-six  years,  and  I  have 
interested  myself  among  them,  and  studied  their  habits. 

Q.  How  many  Chinese  prostitutes  are  there  plying  their  \. 
in  San  Francisco?  What  do  they  generally  average  in  Dumb 
A.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  say*;  but  very  nearly,  I  suppose,  nine 
teen-twentieths  of  them  are  prostitutes.  There  is  one  in  twenty 
that  is  not.  The  disease  that  they  have  spread  among  young  men  i- 
horrible.  No  one  can  understand,  except  a  physician  who  has  lived 
in  their  vicinity,  of  the  young  men  who  have  been  mined  by  them. 
They  stand  in  their  houses  and  coax  in  these  young  men,  you  know. 

Q.  Speaking  of  voung  men,  how  young  are  they?— A.  Ail  the  way 
from  the  age  of  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen,  aud  sixteen,  right  a 
eighteen. 

Q.  Is  the  character  of  this  particular  syphilis  that  belongs  to  the 
Chinese  something  distinctive,  do  you  think  .'—A.  leSjSirj  the  virus 
of  the  cooly,  in  my  opinion,  is  almost  sure  death  to  a  white  man.  1  hat 
is  my  opinion,  because  I  have  seen  it.  There  are  cases  ol  Byphilis 
among  the  whites  that  originated  from  these  Chinese  prostitutes  wmeh 
are  incurable.  I  have  practiced  among  them,  and  my  practice 
the  Chinese  themselves  amounts  to  from  $25  to  $30  a  day  on  an  average. 

Q.  The  Chinese  are  notasmuch  affected  by  the  syphilis  asthewhites  .— 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  BEE : 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Woods  who  keeps  the  industrial  school  a  man  of  any  truth 
and  veracity  ?— A.  I  am  not  very  well  acquainted  with  him,  only  by 
reputation.  ,  .     .      .     T  .        M.._fc 

Q.  What  is  his  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  ?— A.  I  do  not  think 

it  is  anything  extra.  .         ,x  .        .,  .   „ « ,. 

Q.  What  do  you  base  that  opinion  on  ?— A.  I  say  it  is  nothing  extra. 

His  character  is  not  extra.  ,  .     - 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that !- A.  It  is  just  as  good  as  the  rest  of 
the  people,  but  it  is  nothing  extra. 
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Q.  About  an  equal,  then  ? — A.  About  an  equal  with  the  rest  of  them. 

Q.  He  is  a  pretty  good  man,  then  ? — A.  Well 

Q.  Suppose  he  should  swear  before  this  commission  that  the  syphilis 
contracted  by  the  boys  which  he  has  under  his  charge,  from  Chinese 
women,  amounted  to  nothing;  that  there  was  only  one  case  that  was 
serious;  what  would  you  say? — A.  I  would  not  believe  a  man  of  that 
kind  on  his  oath  who  would  state  such  a  fact  as  that;  He  might  have 
seen  very  mild  types  that  he  did  not  know  anything  about.  I  would 
think  such  a  man  did  not  know  anything  about  the  disease  at  all. 

Q.  At  what  date  did  this  ship  Crocus  arrive  here  ? — A.  I  do  not  re- 
member exactly  the  date. 

Q.  How  does  it  come  that  you  are  so  positive  about  the  first  case 
of  small-pox  ?— A.  I  could  tell  by  referring  to  my  books.  I  saw  the 
first  case,  and  I  believe  the  next  morning  I  made  an  address  in  regard 
to  the  matter,  warning  the  people. 

Q.  Telling  them  that  small-pox  was  here? — A.  That  small-pox  was 
here. 

Q.  Had  the  Colorado  arrived  then  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember.  I  think 
not. 

Q.  When  did  the  Colorado  arrive  here  ? — A.  I  do  remember  the  date. 

Q.  Was  it  not  charged  that  the  Colorado  brought  the  small-pox  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  not  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  here  because  she  did  not 
stop  and  quarantine  and  they  quarantined  them  in  the  wharf  several 
days  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  that  done  for? — A.  Because  she  had  small-pox  on 
board,  too. 

Q.  Did  not  the  Colorado  arrive  before  the  Crocus? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
think  the  Crocus  arrived  before  the  Colorado. 

Q.  We  had  the  small-pox  before  the  Colorado  arrived  ? — A.  Not  here 
in  the  city  before  the  Crocus  arrived.  The  first  case  that  occurred  was 
a  teamster  who  had  hauled  up  a  lot  of  baggage  for  those  Chinamen 
from  the  Crocus.    He  lived  out  in  Hayes  Valley. 

Q.  Was  that  not  about  two  years  ago  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  'it  a  year  ago  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  six  months  ago  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  more. 

Q.  Was  it  eight  months  ago  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date 
I  know  that  vessel  by  that  yellow  name,  and  she  had  a  yellow  lot  o 
pirates  aboard  of  her. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  were  pirates  ? — A.  Because  the  captain  tolc 
me  so. 

Q.  Suppose  the  captain  had  told  you  they  were  devils,  would  you  have 
believed  it  ? — A.  Undoubtedly  I  would,  if  he  had  them  under  his  con- 
trol. They  looked  very  much  like  devils,  anyhow.  He  told  me  they 
were  pirates. 

Q.  You  are  a  practicing  physician? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  diploma  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, Baltimore  City. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  sentiment  of  this  State  is  seven-tenths  again* 
the  Chinese  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  that  information  ?  We  have  been  trying  here 
three  weeks  to  get  it. — A.  I  have  been  all  through  in  every  town  nearly 
in  California.  I  made  addresses  in  many  places,  and  I  could  imagine 
from  the  opposition  I  would  see  against  them. 

Q.  On  what  subject  were  you  addressing  the  people  ? — A,  On  the 
Chinese  question. 
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Q.  Politically  viewed  ? — A.  O,  no  ;  not  altogetner. 

Q.  You  were  stumping  the  State  on  this  Chinese  issue?— A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Pixley: 
Q.  You  were  not  a  candidate  for  office  ?— A.  No  candidate  at  all ;  not 
a  particle. 

By  Mr.  Bee: 
Q.  Who  sent  you  out  to  canvass  ? — A.  Nobody.     I  went  then  of  my 

own  free  will. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  any  anti-cooly  club! — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
belong  to  any  now.     I  organized  one. 

Q.  You  were  taking  an  active  part  against  the  Chinese  .'—A.  I  haw; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  very  much  prejudiced? — A.  Not  to  give  my  tettUDODJ 
before  you  under  oath. 

Q.  No;  but  your  prejudices  would  carry  you  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent?— A.  Not  at  all;  I  can  control  iny  prejudices  against  them.  My 
oath  controls  me. 

Q.  Which  party  made  the  most  votes  in  this  late  canvass  on  the  Chi 
nese  question! — A.  I  should  judge  that  the  democrats  did,  tor  they  did 
not  believe  what  the  republicans  believed,  as  shown  by  the  paper  which 
I  have  here,  [producing,]  issued  from  the  Republican  Central  Bxeootil  •• 
Committee  at  Washington  City,  on  the  12th  day  of  October,  187ft,  in 
which  they  indorse  Chinese  immigration,  and  say  that  the  Chinese  are 
superior  to  the  laboring  class  of  white  men ! 

Q.  The  republican  party  have  issued  this  document  ?— A.  Yes, 

Q.  And  successfully  carried  this  election  on  it?— A.  No,  sir;  they  got 
defeated  on  it. 

Q.  Who  is  elected  ?  I  have  not  heard  anything  to-day.— A.  They 
were  scattered  all  over  the  different  States,  in  New  York  and  Indiana, 
but  not  in  California. 

Q.  Were  the  republicans  only  defeated  in  those  two  States  .—A. 
Those  two  States  defeated  them.  If  the  working  class  of  men  had  got 
hold  of  this  paper  I  do  not  think  the  republican  party  would  have  got 
many  votes  in  California. 

Q.  Is  this  a  secret  document?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  published  for  distribution  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  How  do  you  know  this  paper  was  distributed  in  the  East  ?— A.  1 
got  a  copy  that  was  picked  up,  I  think,  in  Ohio. 
By  Mr.  Bee: 

Q.  It  did  get  into  Ohio  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Hayes  carried  Ohio  with  that  document  circulated  there  — 
A.  Well,  he  did  not  carry  Indiana.  . 

Q.  Did  any  of  these  documents  get  into  Oregon  or  California  .—A.  I 
think  not.  I  do  not  think  the  republicans  would  have  carried  California. 
if  the  people  had  seen  this  document;  but  I  did  not  get  hold  ot  it  m 
time  to  publish  it.  ..  ... .  .  n  _-_* 

Q.  A  very  intimate  friend  of  mine,  a  physician,  whom  I  think  a  great 
deal  of,  was  removed  as  quarantine  officer  here  almost  wholly  becanae 
it  was  stated  that  he  let  the  Colorado  pass  in  without  going  into  quar- 
antine when  she  had  small-pox  on  board.  Do  you  believe  she  had  small- 
pox on  board  ?— A.  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

Q.  No  case  was  reported  from  her  ?— A.  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  You  say  the  Crocus  arrived  before  that  ? — A.  I  believe  all  these 
diseases,  or  most  of  them,  originate  in  China  and  are  brought  here. 

Q.  One  or  two  physicians  state  differently. — A.  I  think  almost  all 
those  diseases  originate  in  the  marshes  of  Hindostan  and  along  the 
river  Nile.  This  leprosy  was  unknown  to  us  until  it  was  brought  here 
by  the  Chinese.  I  understand  that  the  Sandwich  Islands  were  depopu- 
lated by  these  coolies ;  that  the  inhabitants  there  were  the  most  healthy 
people  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  there  was  no  disease  among  them 
until  the  Chinamen  got  among  them  and  they  brought  leprosy  there. 

Q.  Were  there  any  Chinamen  there  when  Cook  was  killed  at  Otaheite? 
He  found  leprosy  there. — A.  No,  he  did  not  find  it  there,  or  if  he  did, 
either  shortly  before  or  after  he  arrived  there  were  Chinamen  there. 

Q.  I  do  not  think  they  were  there  until  fifty  years  afterwards. — A. 
Yes,  I  think  they  were  there  then. 

Q.  Have  there  been  aDy  Chinamen  in  Canada ?  They  have  a  large 
colony  of  lepers  there. — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  It 
originated  with  the  Chinese,  and  we  have  a  great  many  cases  here. 

Q.  Have  we  had  leprosy  here? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have. 

Q.  Chinese  lepers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Chinese  lepers. 

Q.  Did  not  the  medical  fraternity  go  through  that  subject  pretty 
thoroughly  two  years  ago  and  decide  there  were  no  lepers  here  ? — A. 
No,  sir;  they  did  not  do  anything  of  the  kind,  because  I  could  have 
shown  them  150  cases.  I  think  there  is  some  gentleman  who  belongs 
to  the  press,  in  this  room — he  was  here  to  day,  1  think — that  I  escorted 
through  Chinatown  and  showed  him  cases  of  it. 

Q.  There  are  150  cases  of  leprosy  here  now  ? — A.  More,  scattered 
around  through  Chinatown. 

Q.  All  among  the  Chinese  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  the  O'Donnell  who  had  the  difficulty  with  Marriott,  of  the 
News  Letter  ? — A.  I  have  had  difficulties  with  a  good  many  men. 

Q.  You  have  been  arrested  several  times  for  the  crime  of  abortion 
since  you  have  been  a  practicing  physician  here  ? — A.  Have  you  been 
arrested  for  stealing  ? 

Q.  Never  in  my  life. — A.  As  it  is  brought  before  me  now  I  will  answer 
it.  If  they  want  it  on  the  record  I  will  answer  the  question,  and  that 
brings  up  the  character  of  other  men  who  have  been  brought  before  you 
as  evidence. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  you  to  state  with  such  emphasis  that  there  are  one 
hundred  and  fifty  lepers  here. — A.  I  should  like  to  take  you  through 
Chinatown,  and  I  think  if  you  had  the  constitution  of  a  rhinoceros 
you  could  not  stand  it. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  You  are  a  very  strong  democrat? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  a  democrat. 

Q.  Which  would  you  rather  do,  beat  the  republicans  or  get  rid  of  the 
evils  of  Chinese  immigration? — A.  I  would  sooner  get  rid  of  Chinese 
immigration  in  any  manner  or  way  in  the  world  to  ged  rid  of  them.  I 
should  like  to  get  rid  of  them.    Now  I  give  my  testimony  unbiased. 

William  Vale  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Question,  Your  name  has  been  mentioned  here,  in  connection  with  an 
incident,  I  think  by  Mr  Hollister,  of  the  importation  of  certain  immigrants 
from  Europe.  State,  if  you  please,  your  connection  with  it  and  the  facts 
in  relation  to  it,  whatever  they  are. — Answer.  Would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  to  me  briefly  the  subject  of  Mr.  Hollister's  testimony  ? 
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Q.  The  question  came  up  as  to  the  practicability  of  importing  from 
Europe  a  class  of  immigrants  to  take  the  place  of  farm  lab- 
understood  Mr.  Hollistcr,  and  be  is  present  dow,  he  stated  thai  he 

endeavored  to  import  from  Sweden,  I  think,  and  that  the  result 
failure,  that  be  was  unable  to  get  men  from  there,  and  that    the 
whom  he  employed,  if  it  was  yourself,  on  his  return  to  New  ^^  i 
tained  two  and  brought  them  here;  that  one  of  them  remained  but 
a  short  time,  Mr.  Hollister  paying  the  expense,  and  he  went 
from   him,  and  the   other  stayed  out    his  year,  but    he 
worthless  fellow  and  it  would   have   been   better  if  he  hud   i. 
him.— A.  In  the  latter  part  of  1862  1  was  commissioned 
residents  of  California  to  procure  farm-laborers,  gardenei  -. 
a  general  assortment  of  household  and  farm  servants  from  differ* 
tions  of  Europe.    Mr.  Hollister  ordered  live,  agreeing  to  pay,  I 
|25  a  month.    Mr.  Hollister's  neighbor  mid  copartner,  I   I 
Elwood  Cooper,  of  Santa  Barbara,  also  ordered  ten  fai  m 
cured,  out  of  the  five  that  Mr.  Hollister  ordered,  two,  and  I  rathi 
eight  or  nine  for  Mr.  Cooper.     I  have  in  my  possession  th< 
and  some  letters  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Cooper  a  year  after  my  ai  ri- 
val with  these  people,  after  they  had  commenced  their  contract  in  Cali- 
fornia, extolling  them  very  highly  indeed,  and  he  Bpoke  of  them  as  being 
admirable  nien,  a  little  slow,  however.    Mr.  Cooper's  people  wereS 
men.   Subsequently,  probably  three  or  four  months  afterward,  1  received 
another  letter  from  Mr.  Cooper,  wherein  he  spoke  oi  Mr.  Hollist 
himself  projecting  a  large  enterprise  of  planting  oranges,  walnt 
monds,  &c,  and  that  they  would  require  between  two  and  time  hun- 
dred men.     I  had  changed  my  business  relations  and  made  an  i 
ment  with  the  Bulletin,  and  dropped  the  matter  at  that  time.     I  did  not 
follow  it  up  except  a  little  informal  correspondence  with  Mr.  « 
My  impression  has  been  that  all  the  people  1  brought  to  Mr.  I 
Mr.  Hollister  gave  entire  satisfaction:  at  least    1   have  BOme  of  Mi. 
Cooper's  letters  in  my  possession  which  1  could  lib'  with  the  commission. 
I  should  like  to  correct  the  statement  that  Mr.   Hollister  mad.-.     I  do 
not  think  he  lost  anything.    1  do  not  believe  Mr.  Hollister  lost  a  dollar; 
my  impression  is  that  both  of  them  paid  every  dollar  back.     1 
that  one  remained  about  ten  months;  the  other  1  lost  sight  of. 

Q.  From  your  observation  of  the  general  character  of  European  im- 
migrants, such  as  you  have  imported  to  this  country  from  Bcotiai 
also  from  England— from  Sweden  and  Norway  any  '—A.  Y-  -  : 
number.    I  have  brought  quite  a  number  from  the  Rhenish  proi 
and  from  Alsace  and  Lorraine  quite  a  number  of  people. 

Q.  You  have  a  knowledge  of  their  career  since,  to  some  i 
Of  quite  a  number. 

Q.  Comparing  their  merits  as  laborers  in  this  country  and  look 
the  future  development  of  the  country,  how  are  they  comparable  with 
Chinese  immigrants  ?— A.  I  could  cite  cases  of  quite  a  nambei  of  them 
who  are  enjoying  from  the  fruits  of  their  labor  here  |300or$400a  month. 
I  know  one  man  who  is  doing  quite  a  large  business  :  some  of  the  women 
married  farmers  very  respectably.     A  girl  1  procured   in  \\  m«  i< 
married  a  gentleman  in  this  city,  and  has  three  domestics,  I  thi 
self,  and  is  circulating  in  the  good  society  of  San  Francisco;  tl 
turned  out  very  nicely.  .  , 

Q   The  character  of  the  immigrants  you  brought  out  had  in  them  the 
elements  of  honorable  citizenship  ?— A.  Undoubtedly:  they    are   not 
eligible  yet,  but  they  are  all  good  classes  of  citizens.    One  man  I 
extensive  liverv-stable  here  in  this  crt" 
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Q.  If  an  effort  had  been  made  or  should  be  made,  an  organized  effoi 
by  our  capitalists,  to  bring  from  Europe  this  class  of  immigration,  woulc 
it,  in  your  opinion,  be  successfully  accomplished  ? — A.  I  believe  50,00C 
eligible  immigrants  could  be  procured  from  different  sections  of  Europe. 
Some  would  bring  a  little  money  with  them. 

Q.  And  all  good  laborers,. both  male  and  female? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  true  development  of  the  State,  looking  to  th« 
moral  and  the  religious  aspect,  and  the  political  aspect  as  building  up : 
State  in  the  broad  sense,  they  would  be  preferable  to  any  other  class 
that  could  be  brought  from  Asia  ? — A.  I  think  they  would  be  invalua- 
ble. 

Q.  With  reference  to  your  observations  in  this  State,  where  do  you 
think  the  balance  or  bulk  of  the  intelligent  popular  opinion  rests  in 
comparing  these  two  classes  of  immigrants ;  leaving  out  those  men  who 
are  making  money,  who  are  advancing  their  own  personal  and  material 
interests  by  hiring  Chinese,  where  does  intelligent  popular  opinion  rest 
on  this  subject  ? — A.  If  I  may  so  state  it,  I  think  it  exists  with  the 
great  middle  classes.  I  hardly  believe  that  the  bulk  of  our  capitalists  are 
in  sympathy  with  Chinese  labor.  I  could,  as  an  illustration,  cite  the 
names  of  probably  twenty  of  our  prominent  men  who  gave  me  orders, 
such  men  as  Mr.  Mills,  George  H.  Howard,  Faxon  D.  Atherton,  Milton 
S.  Latham,  Elwood  Cooper,  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  Mr.  Hollister,  of 
Santa  Barbara. 

Q.  And  men  of  that  character  f — A.  Yes ;  I  suppose  sixty  or  seventy 
prominent  men.    I  have  a  record  of  all  their  names. 

Q.  They  are  representatives  of  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  our 
State? — A.  They  are  mostly  all  representative  men. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Atherton  and  Mr.  Howard  and  those 
gentlemen  are  opposed  to  the  Chinese  ? — A.  That  I  cannot  say.  I  can 
speak  for  Mr.  Howard.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Howard  express  himself,  I 
think,  positively  on  the  question  of  being  opposed  to  Chinese  labor.  I 
will  add  the  name  of  Alvinza  Hayward.  I  procured,  I  think,  seven  or 
eight  for  Mr.  Hayward. 

Q.  You  say  that  these  Swedes  have  all  done  well  that  you  brought 
here  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  business  are  they  engaged  in  generally  ?  You  mentioned 
one  as  a  livery-stable  keeper. — A.  No ;  that  was  an  Englishman. 

Q.  You  said  a  lady  employed  domestic  servants.  Were  they  Chinese 
or  white?— A.  A  question  of  delicacy  would  prevent  me  giving  any  de- 
tails. She  is  living  on  Bincon  Hill  in  a  nice  establishment,  and  I  am 
glad  of  it. 

Q.  Do  any  of  these  immigrants  that  you  brought  over  employ 
Chinese  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  I  should  very  much  like  to  get 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hollister  as  to  his  information  and  belief  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Cooper's  experience  in  this  matter.  I  know  it  is  of  the  most  posi- 
tive nature,  and  most  gratifying. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  the  man  who  staid  only  twenty-five  days 
with  Mr.  Hollister  refunded  him  the  money  %  You  stated  that  you  did 
not  believe  that  Mr.  Hollister  had  lost  anything. — A.  I  think  I  met  that 
man  eight  or  ten  months  after  his  arrival  here,  and  on  his  statement 
alone  I  said  that. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  man  is  in  the  city  now  ?— A.  That  I  can- 
not say.    It  was  nearly  four  years  ago. 
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Henry  Degroot  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Question.  You  are  an  old  resident  of  our  State  of  California  1— AilSwer. 
I  have  been  here  nearly  twenty-eight  years. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  occupation  during  that  time  ?— A.  Mostly  en 
gaged  in  mining.    A  miner. 

Q.  You  have  been  listening  here  during  the  day  and  have  obtained  a 
general  scope  of  the  investigation  pending  before  the  congressional  com- 
mittee ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  to  state  to  the  commission  your  views  in  reference  to 
Chinese  immigration  aud  its  bearing  upon  the  mines,  the  labor  of  the 
mines,  and  such  other  reflections  as  may  occur  to  yon  upon  this  ques- 
tion. — A.  In  regard  to  its  effect  upon  the  miners  and  the  mining  inter 
est  I  am  better  qualified  to  speak  than  as  to  its  effect  upon  any  othei 
industry  in  California,  because  that  has  been  my  business.  I  think 
that  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  these  people  here  has  been  very  detri 
mental  to  the  labor  interests,  and  to  the  mining  industry  also.  M\ 
attention  was  first  called  to  this  fact  as  long  ago  as  1853  or  L854,  when 
I  was  acting  as  collector  of  the  foreign  miners'  tax.  1  then  observed  the 
injury  that  this  people  were  doing  to  the  miners  themselves  from  theii 
unsystematic  method  of  mining.  At  that  day  we  had  a  great  deal  ol 
river-bar  mining,  aud  placer-mining  of  every  character,  that  would  pa\ 
from  three  to  six  dollars;  it  would  average  four  or  live  dollars  a  day  to 
the  man;  but  that  was  hardly  considered  white  wages  then,  and  the 
community  generally  was  indifferent  as  to  the  presence  of  the  Chinese. 
and  thought  it  was  well  enough  to  let  these  people  come  in  and  work 
that  character  of  mines,  believing  that  it  would  not  pay  white  laboi 
then,  and  probably  never  would.  The  Chinese  went  on,  ami  by  theii 
method  of  mining  they  covered  up  a  great  deal  of  good  groond.  The; 
prevented  white  men  from  coming  in,  because  they  did  not  like  to  mine 
near  them,  and  in  that  way  a  good  deal  of  mining-ground  was  foel 
which  we  never  will  be  able  to  workout.  Subsequently  they  began  to 
increase,  and  to  be  employed  as  laborers  in  the  mines— that  is,  to  be 
hired.  This  went  on  increasing.  We  thought  at  first  they  could  not 
be  employed  to  advantage  in  certain  classes  of  mining,  or  in  any  cl 
but  finally  it  was  found  that  they  could.  They  were  hired  first  in 
placer-mining,  and  then  in  drift-digging  to  some  extent,  and  finally  in 
hydraulic  mining  to  very  great  advantage,  except  for  moving  stones  and 
working  in  the  pit ;  and  as  they  became  educated  to  the  business  they 
greatly  displaced  white  labor,  and  now  we  have  them  employed  in  everj 
kind  of  mining  as  laborers  at  good  wages.  This  operation  is  constantly 
going  on  and  displacing  white  men.  The  result  is  that  the  country  all 
through  from  Kern  River  to  Shasta,  a  distauce  of  five  hundred  mil< 
full  of  villages  in  a  state  of  decadence.  It  is  true  these  villages  were 
partially  depopulated  along  about  1857,  when  the  surface-placers 
considerably  exhausted,  and  a  great  many  miners  left  and  went  to 
River  and  elsewhere.  Many  of  them  returned  afterward,  but  in  the 
mean  time  Chinese  labor  was  substituted,  aud  when  they  came  b 
they  found  that  their  claims  were  occupied.  They  found  their  position 
as  laborers  occupied,  and  they  drifted  away  again;  left  the  mines  in- 
stead of  workiug  there,  staying,  and  building  up  homes.  In  that  way 
the  Chinese  have  come  in.  They  have  taken  possession  and  do  nearly 
all  of  what  is  now  called  the  river-bed  washing,  turning  the  channels  m 
livers  and  washing  them.  There  is  a  class  of  white  men  residing  in  the 
mines  from  the  first  who  have  made  it  a  business  to  take  up  claims 
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and  sell  them  to  Chinese,  which  is  in  contravention,  of  course,  of  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  also  of  the  local  laws  of  the  miners ;  but  the 
miners  leaving,  these  local  laws  have  not  been  enforced,  and  these  white 
men  who  do  not  like,  generally,  to  work  very  well  have  made  it  a 
business  to  take  up  claims  and  sell  them  to  the  Chinese.  When  they 
are  once  inducted  into  these  claims,  these  men  who  sell  them  remain 
and  exercise  a  sort  of  protection  over  them.  In  some  places  there  are 
very  large  numbers  of  them.  In  the  vicinity  of  Oroville,  there  are  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand  Chinamen  who  are  mining  upon  the  | 
public  domain,  who  have  obtained  their  claims  in  that  manner. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Are  the  Chinamen  molested  as  a  rule  by  the  white  men  ? — A.  They 
are  not.  I  never  knew  of  a  case  of  the  kind,  any  more  than  white  men 
are  molested  by  each  other,  unless  there  should  be  some  matter  of  con- 
tention. In  former  days  we  would  not  allow  them  to  come  in ;  but  that 
is  a  long  time  ago.  For  fifteen  years  they  have  not  been  molested  any 
more  than  whites.  For  that  reason  they  have  become  established.  As 
I  say,  white  men  sell  them  claims,  and  therefore  they  are  interested 
and  defend  them.  There  is  a  large  class  of  white  men  who  make  this  a 
business. 

Q.  Is  there  a  Chinese  quarter  in  the  mining  towns'? — A.  There  is  not 
a  single  mining  town  in  California  but  what  has  a  Chinese  quarter 
planted  in  the  very  center  of  it,  as  in  San  Francisco.  The  women  are 
a  very  undesirable  presence,  and  many  of  the  men  are  gamblers. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  their  buildings'? — A.  Their  buildings  are 
hovels  such  as  you  see  here.  They  are  very  small,  cheap  structures  put 
up  by  boards,  usually  without  chimneys,  merely  an  oval,  plate  chimney 
or  cheap  apparatus.  1  am  satisfied,  having  traveled  from  one  end  of 
California  to  the  other,  that  there  is  not  a  single  mining  town  or  a  ham- 
let in  the  State  of  California  but  what  has  a  large  population  of  Chinese 
planted  right  on  its  border  or  right  in  the  center  of  the  town,  wherever 
they  happen  to  have  squatted  when  they  first  came  in.  That  is  the  case 
in  Trinity  County,  in  Shasta  County,  and  it  is  the  case  everywhere.  It 
is  corrupting  the  youth  of  those  towns  at  a  fearful  rate.  Of  course  your 
common  sense  must  teach  you  that  if  these  women  are  there  they  must 
corrupt  the  youth  of  the  place.  You  can  judge  as  well  as  I  can  as  to 
what  the  effect  must  be  upon  the  youthful  population  of  these  inland 
towns.  They  are  not  only  coming  into  California,  but  the  vessels  that 
go  from  Oregon  to  China  carrying  flour,  grain,  and  lumber  bring  back 
cargoes  of  Chinese  who  go  silently  up  Columbia  Eiver  and  drop  into 
the  mining  regions  adjacent  to  Oregon,  and  they  go  into  Montana  and 
Idaho.  They  are  advised  before  they  leave  home  exactly  where  to  go, 
that  is,  where  there  are  open  placers.  They  go  straight  as  a  line  right  to 
those  places,  and  seem  to  have  a  perfect  system  of  intelligence.  They 
drop  into  these  mines ;  they  begin  to  purchase  them,  and  they  get  them 
by  this  system  of  sales  on  the  part  of  white  men,  and  when  they  are  once 
planted  in  you  cannot  get  them  out. 

Q.  What  is  the  sentiment  of  the  mining  community  generally  in  ref- 
erence to  them,  aside  from  those  men  who  make  money  by  selling  them 
lands  ? — A.  I  never  met  a  laboring  man  or  a  miner  who  did  not  employ 
labor  but  what  was  dead  opposed  to  the  Chinese.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  considerable  number  of  men  in  the  mines  in  favor  of  their 
presence  here.  That  class  consists  of  men  who  are  aggregating  these 
small  claims  into  large  mining  estates  and  employing  the  Chinese  to 
run  them,  just  as  the  farmers  and  manufacturers  here  do.    They  build 
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these  huts  right  at  the  pit  where  they  are  boring.     It  u  ill   no 
to  put  one  up,  and  the  whole  of  their  crew  will  subsist  there,  and  n  is 
cheaper  labor.     We  know  very  well    Hint  the  prices  of  labor  in  the 
mines  have  been  going  down  steadily  from  the  first 

Q.  What  is  the  sentiment  of  the  merchants  in  the  mining  regions 
about  them?— A.  The  merchauts  are  averse  to  them  generally,  because 
the  Chinamen  have  their  own  merchants  where  there  is  .1  considerable 
number  of  them,  and  they  do  most  of  their  trading  in  thai  wa\  ;  hut. 
still,  in  some  places,  they  trade  with  the  whites  to  some  extent. 

Q.  The  Chinese  seem  to  form  separate  communities  bj  themselves 
and  perform  their  trading  among  themselves  .'—A.  They  do  not  mingle 
with  our  people  to  any  extent  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  anything  of  the  effect  of  the  Chinese  upon 
other  industries?— A.  I  have.  I  might  relate  a  little  of  my  own  expe- 
rience. Some  fifteen  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  sickness,  I  became 
pretty  poor.  My  children  were  living  in  the  town  of  Santa  Clara.  Mv 
boys  were  obliged  to  go  out  and  pick  berries  to  help  me  on.  At  that 
time  they  were  making  a  dollar  and  a  half  picking  strawberries  and 
other  berries  iu  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Clara.  At  about  thai  time  they 
began  to  introduce  the  Chinese  and  employ  them  at  this  business. 
wages  gradually  declined  from  that  time  every  year  from  five  to  ten 
cents  a  year,  and  I  think  it  came  down  to  about  seventy  cents.  This 
occurred  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  By  this  time  the  wages  had  become 
so  low  and  the  Chinese  so  numerous  that  no  parents  would  sutler  their 
children  any  longer  to  go  into  the  fields  and  pick  berries  for  two 
reasons:  First,  we  did  not  consider  it  proper  and  sate  to  alio*  chil- 
dren, especially  girls,  to  pick  berries.  They  used  to  pick  berries  and 
make  good  wages.  The  Chinese  pick  all  the  berries  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  girls,  and  they  are  hiring  land  and  raising  berries,  and  pretty  soon 
they  will  monopolize  the  whole  business,  I  think.  In  this  city  some 
years  ago  I  had  a  little  more  experience,  and  as  these  isolated  C 
serve  to  illustrate  what  apply  to  whole  classes  I  might  relate  this  one. 
Mrs.  Richards,  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  whom  1  knew  many  years  ago, 
and  her  son  entered  the  Army,  and  she  died  as  a  nurse  in  the  hospitals 
leaving  three  or  four  children,  which  for  old  acquaintance  sake  I  fell 
bound  to  look  after  somewhat.  This  case  illustrates  a  whole  classof 
cases  here  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge.  It  was  given  out  here 
by  an  establishment  that  they  would  employ  girls  to  make  cigars, 
business  that  has  mostly  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  This 
Mrs.  Richards  left  a  girl  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old.  A-  this 
place  was  advertised  to  teach  the  girls  this  business,  myself  and  many 
other  poor  people  took  the  girls  there.  Alter  they  had  learned  to  make 
these  cigars  I  went  down  to  the  Lewis  brothers  here  to  get  a  situation 
for  this  girl  and  many  others.  They  would  not  employ  them.  They 
had  some  six  or  seven  hundred  Chinamen,  and  they  did  not  think  if  ex- 
pedient to  take  the  girls.  I  went  to  every  place  in  this  city,  and  at  last 
[  got  some  of  them  employed  for  a  short  time,  but  only  for  a  short  tune. 
Some  of  them  would  say/"  if  others  will  employ  Chinamen  we  musl  do 
it,  too;  we  cannot  compete  unless  we  all  do  it ;"  hut  the  upshot  was  that 
these  girls  never  got  into  one  of  the  cigar-factories.  I  think  it  is  the 
case  still.  They  would  then  tell  me,  "  if  you  paid  me  a  handsome  sum 
I  would  not  take  them  in;  the  reason  is  we  do  not  wish  to  change,  and 
we  can  employ  these  Chinameu  cheaper,  and  more  satisfactorily  :  we  can 
command  them  better;  the  American  girls  and  boys  are  too  independ- 
ent: they  have  got  too  independent  habits.  Finding  that  we  could  not 
get  these  girls  anywhere  into  that  business,  a  number  of  tbem  and 
70  c  1 
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myself  went  out  to  Hayes  Valley  and  endeavored  to  have  these  girls  in 
structed  to  run  sewing-machines,  sewing  boots  and  shoes  in  these  largi 
shoe-factories.  After  they  had  been  employed  there  more  or  less  nearl; 
every  one  of  them  was  discharged.  I  do  not  think  you  can  get  any  euj 
ployment  for  a  single  girl  in  that  part  of  the  town. 

Q.  Were  these  good  girls  ? — A.  Excellent  girls. 

Q.  Was  there  any  complaint  made  of  the  manner  in  which  they  di<; 
the  work? — A.  No,  sir;  only  that  they  could  hire  the  Chinamen  a  littli! 
cheaper,  and  they  could  run  them  with  more  system ;  and  that  othe|| 
factories  employed  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  do  it  in  self-defense! 

Q.  Have  you  ever  noticed  this  so  far  as  other  branches  are  concerned j 
for  instance,  the  making  of  jewelry  and  things  of  that  kind  ? — A.  Siucij 
you  speak  of  that,  a  case  occurred  within  the  last  few  weeks.  A  jew: 
eler  here  had  a  little  shop  on  Market  street  for  a  number  of  years.  Hi) 
was  an  industrious,  good  man,  a  liberal  man.  I  met  him  two  weeks  ag<| 
and  he  told  me  that  the  Chinamen  were  manufacturing  jewelry  to  a  vfjH 
large  extent,  and  were  ruining  his  business ;  that  he  could  not  coinpeuj 
with  them.  He  was  very  much  depressed.  He  was  a  very  good  mauj 
indeed.  This  morning  I  opened  the  paper,  and,  to  my  surprise,  I  saw 
that  he  had  committed  suicide.  I  think  it  was  in  consequence  of  de 
pression,  caused  by  want  of  success  in  his  business.  But  for  thai; 
matter,  gentlemen,  you  can  walk  from  here  to  five  hundred  places 
in  five  minutes,  in  this  city,  where  these  facts  can  be  verified.  ] 
can  take  you  to  a  cellar  where  there  are  thirty  Chinamen  running 
sewing-machines,  who  eat  and  sleep  in  that  cellar,  and  whose  liv- 
ing does  not  cost  them  forty  cents  a  month,  apiece;  not  thirty  cents 
perhaps,  so  cheaply  do  they  live.  I  live  out  in  the  eastward  part  of  tttf 
town,  in  the  neighborhood  of  those  gardens.  I  pass  them  every  day 
There  are  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  there,  being  cultivated  by  the  Chinese 
It  is  thought  they  live  well.  Occasionally  they  do.  They  like  to  buj 
these  good  things ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  they  live  very  poorly.  At  thai 
place  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  see  how  they  live.  Yesterday  morninj 
two  large  sturgeons  were  taken  out  there  and  dumped  on  the  ground 
and  hauled  into  their  hovels.  Then  comes  a  man  with  a  lot  of  thes« 
still-fed  hogs ;  then  a  little  rice,  and  some  of  their  own  importations 
from  China;  and  that  constitutes  the  staple  of  their  subsistence.  If  you 
go  into  those  hovels,  there  is  nothing  there;  they  all  bunk  together 
they  have  no  furniture;  they  have  no  holidays,  and  you  can  yourselli 
judge  very  well  as  to  what  they  contribute  in  other  respects  as  well  as| 
I  can,  towards  the  sustenance  of  our  community.  That  is  the  way  1 
think  the  bulk  of  them  live.  In  the  mines  they  live  much  in  the  same 
way,  much  more  cheaply  than  it  is  possible  for  any  white  person  to  do, 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Do  their  habits  of  life,  mode  of  living,  their  mode  of  dress,  and  all 
that  enable  them  to  compete  in  wages  with  which  it  is  impossible  for  a 
white  man,  as  we  have  been  raised  or  as  our  common  laborers  have  been 
raised,  to  compete  and  live?— A.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  com- 
pete with  them  and  live.  I  have  known  an  instance  to  occur  which  I 
will  relate.  It  is  a  small  affair,  but  it  illustrates  a  principle.  Three  01 
four  years  ago  in  this  city  a  poor  woman,  with  the  aid  of  some  of  us, 
started  a  cigar-store  near  the  Chinese  quarter.  There  were  cigar-stores 
in  the  neighborhood  run  by  Chinamen,  who  manufactured  their  own 
cigars.  They  ascertained  the  rates  at  which  she  was  selling  them,  and 
immediately 'put  up  some  sticks  on  their  stands  with  prices  a  little  lower 
than  she  was  selling.    We  were  led  to  observe  the  operations  of  these 
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Chinamen,  and  we  came  to  find  out  that  they  met  in  conclave,  and  they 
made  it  a  serious  business  to  ruin  that  woman  and  that  little  business 
by  reducing' the  prices  constantly,  meeting  and  considering  about  this 
matter  as  if  it  were  a  grave  subject,  until  they  had  put  the  prices  ol 
cigars  down  so  low  that  she  was  obliged  toeln.se  out  her  little  shop ; 
and  then  they  run  their  prices  up  again. 

Q.  You  think  that  evidences  a  general  system  on  their  part  .'—A.  It 
does.  There  is  a  combination  of  that  kind.  They  do  everything  by 
system  ;  everything  is  perfectly  systemized.  When  a  Chinaman  comes 
to  this  country,  if  he  is  going  into  the  mines,  he  knows  before  he  leaves 
China  where  he  is  going;  he  knows  where  there  are  placers  that  cau  be 
opened  or  purchased  through  white  men.  it  is  a  system  iln.l  we  ' 
nothing  about,  an  organization  that  runs  through  every  branch  of  indus- 
try. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  no  Chiuese  labor  imported  to  our  State  fiom  the 
beginning,  not  having  invaded  our  mines,  not  having  aided  to  develop 
our  industries,  not  haviug  helped  to  develop  those  branches  of  trade 
which  some  people  think  would  not  have  been  developed  if  there  had 
been  no  Chinese  here,  what  do  you  think  would  have  been  the  relative 
condition  of  California  in  numbers,  citizenship,  wealth,  and  moral  ad- 
vancement today  as  compared  with  what  it  is.' — A.  In  numbers,  I 
think  the  white  population  would  have  been  much  greater  than  it  is  at 
present,  because  I  have  seen  whole  car-loads  of  emigrants  going 
within  the  last  year,  discouraged  from  remaining  herein  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  that  people.  I  think  that  while  a  tew  men  would  not 
have  been  so  rich,  the  great  mass  of  the  white  people  would  have  been 
a  great  deal  better  off  in  the  absence  of  the  Chinese.  I  think  that  mor- 
ally we  can  hardly  estimate  the  iujury  that  they  have  indicted  upon  u> 
by  degrading  labor,  by  injury  to  the  juvenile  population,  more  especially 
in  the  inland  counties,  in  the  little  mining-towns.  Thai  we  can  no 
culate.     We  can  make  no  calculation  of  that  injury. 

Q.  There  are  probably  some  branches  of  manufacturing  industries 
that  would  not  have  been  developed  without  the  Chinese.  Do  you 
think  that"? — A.  In  the  absence  of  that  people,  they  would  not  have  been 
developed  to  the  same  extent  that  they  are,  probably. 

Q.  They  would  have  had  a  more  healthful  foundation,  and  a  better 

start  toward  a  prosperous  future  than  with  tin'  artificial  stimulus  that 

Chinese  cheap  labor  has  given  to  them  ?— A.  Yes,  sir  ;  1  think  so.    JKosI 

of  these  industries  have  got  a  foothold  here,  and  we  are  going  along 

I  developing  materially  other  industries  without  their  aid. 

Q.  As  to  the  effect  upon  landed  property,  whether  or  not  it  would 
have  divided  great  landed  estates  that  grew  out  of  our  Spanish  Byatem 
of  claims,  resulted  in  the  division  of  property  and  the  ostablishm 
small  proprietary  landed  interests,  and  their  effect  upon  the  commuuity  : 
give  us  your  reflections  upon  that  subject  ?— A.  My  opiuion  is  that  it 
would  have  had  a  tendency  to  the  distribution  of  those  large  landed 
claims,  for  the  reason  that  only  by  cheapened  labor  they  have  found  it 
possible  to  preserve  aud  work  them.  I  think,  in  the  absence  ol 
element  here,  there  would  have  been  an  increase  of  white  population 
who  would  have  purchased  these  lands,  and  they  would  have  been  sub- 
divided iuto  homesteads,  and  sold  out  to  people  who  wished  to  settle 
upon  them  and  improve  them. 

Q.  And  who  would  have  made  homes  of  the  character  ot  t. 
New  England  and  the  West  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  something  like  that.     1  hew 
is  one  thing  to  be  considered.     During  our  prosperous  years,  lor  tin-  first 
ten  or  fifteen  years  of  the  occupation  of  the  country,  our  people  made 
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money,  and  they  laid  it  up  in  savings-banks  and  turned  it  into  littl< 
homesteads.  For  some  years  past  they  have  been  drawing  on  thos% 
little  resources,  and  we  have  not  felt  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  her<  ^r] 
so  much.  Our  youthful  population  has  only  within  the  last  few  yean  '(] 
arrived  at  that  age  when  they  would  require  labor,  and  the  question  o  ^ 
their  employment  has  not  been  so  serious.  Now  it  is  beginning  to  b< 
one  of  very  great  moment.  We  have  to-day  in  San  Francisco  15,00( 
children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  20  who  want  work,  who  must 
have  it,  and  they  want  this  very  work  that  the  Chinamen  are  doing  (j 
These  children  are  capable  of  doing  that  work.  They  are  not  ca) v 
pable  of  doing  any  other,  because  it  is  cheap,  and  it  requires  neithei  |D(i 
capital  nor  skill  to  do  it.  It  is  a  work  in  every  other  country  thai  jfa] 
is  considered  the  right  of  women  and  children,  as  I  understand  it  ^ 
and  we  think  it  ought  to  be  their  right  to  do  it  here.  You  cannot  to  (j 
day  get  a  boy  or  a  girl  in  the  business  of  running  sewiDg-machines  oi^ 
manufacturing,  making  other  little  articles,  boots  and  shoes,  cigars,  anc  m 
all  those  things.  They  will  not  have  them  about ;  they  consider  it  £  ^ 
disturbing  element,  and  it  is  the  same  way  in  the  country  towns.  Thej  |(1 
are  full  of  children.  This  is  a  prolific  country.  The  youthful  popula  ( 
tion  here  are  coming  up  in  our  little  mining-towns.  There  is  nothing  foi  ^ 
them  to  do.  The  Chinamen  do  everything  there,  the  washing,  the  fruit  \ 
picking,  the  berries,  everything  else,  and  now  it  is  a  question  what  are  w<  j, 
going  to  do  with  this  large  youthful  population.  I  do  not  see  myseli^ 
what  we  are  going  to  do  with  them  ;  and  their  parents,  who  have  been  j 
liviug  on  the  little  resources  that  they  laid  up  before,  are  becoming  pooi  „ 
in  this  city.  The  laboring  population  is  becoming  very  poor  here.  Iu  ( 
my  neighborhood  I  am  regarded  as  a  friend  of  the  Chinese,  for  the  rea^ 
son  that  I  so  often  protect  them.  That  is  to  say,  I  believe  as  long  as  pr( 
they  are  here  they  should  be  protected  from  brutal  treatment,  aud  aim 
long  as  they  are  here  they  must  be  employed.  That  is  the  way  I  vie!  ([f 
the  matter.     I  have  no  antipathy  against  them.  ( 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  in  reference  to  a  remedy ;  as  to  the  ^ 
character  of  legislation  that  is  desirable  in  order  to  restrict  or  remov(  ,a[ 
the  Chinese? — A.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  at  once  find  some 
method  to  check  any  further  immigration  of  that  people. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  laboring  Chinese,  those  who  fill  menial  posi 
tions  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  not  interfere  with  the  incoming  of  the  merchants  oi  f0] 
travelers,  or  those  of  their  superior  classes,  who  come  here  to  see^ 
our  country  or  to  do  business  in  it? — A.  Certainly  not.    I  have  an  idea 
that  a  silver  dollar  is  not  worth  as  much  as  a  white  woman's  soul,  audi 
would  not  bring  them  here  to  fight  against  our  white  people  as  laborers. 
That  is  what  I  mean. 
By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  You  said  that  you  collected  miners'  taxes  in  early  days. — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  in  1853  and  1854. 

Q.  Did  you  collect  from  all  foreigners  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q..  Did  you  collect  from  European  foreigners  f — A.  No,  sir. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  collect  f — A.  We  collected  from  the  Chinese. 
We  did  not  collect  from  others. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  What  county  was  that  f — A.  That  was  in  Calaveras. 

Q.  How  many  girls  were  employed  in  shoe- manufactories  ten  years 
ago  here  ? — A.  Very  few. 
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Q.  How  many  were  employed  five  yean  ago  t— A,  I  will  tell  youj  1 
mud  in  Hayes  Valley  two  large  establishments,  one  bad  about   fifteen 
iris,  and  they  employed  from  that  number  to  thirty  girls. 
Q.  How  many  are  there  no*  .'—A.  Not  80  man;  ;  oi   perhaps  about 

ip  same  number. 

Q.  You  seem  to  be  pretty  well  posted.     How  many  -uls  are  •  •im- 
i  the  wbole  city  in  shoe-factories,  in  the  manufacture  of  slippers,  where 
omen  can  work  ?— A.  1  can  only  speak  from  mere  gue 

Q.  I  will  refresh  your  memory.     .Miss  Bayes,  a  very  intelligent  lady, 
iys  that  she  and  her  friend  before  coming  here  figured  op  two  bu 
ad  fifty  girls  working  in  all  the  shops  <>i  the  city,  and  sin-  said  a 
eal  of  work  was  taken  home.— A.   Probably  there   are  about  two  bun- 
red  and  fifty.  . 

Q   What  brought  that  state  of  affairs  about,  so  many  girls  worl 
vo  hundred  and  fifty  now— when  you  say  there  were  fifteen  somj 
,r0  ■>_ a.  I  say  from  fifteen  to  thirty  in  each  establishment.     I  do  oot 
now  any  other  one,  but  in  most  of  them  1  reckon  there  are  that  nam- 

er. 
Q.  How  long  ago  ?— A.  Five  or  six  to  ten,  or  seven  or  eight  yean 

*Q    The  census  shows  that  onlv  thirty  were  employed  ten  j  i 

l.  Perhaps  not  so  many  were  employed  ten  years  ago.     I  am  speaking 

f  about  seven  years  ago.  

Q.  You  misunderstood  my  question  then  .'-A.  Yes;  as  to  the  tame, 

,eQaWhat  has  given  the  employment  to  250  girls  in  these  shops; 
»v  what  process  have  they  become  engaged  in  that  kind  ol  wort  .-A. 
from  the  fact  that  we  manufacture  leather  here  in  abundance,  cheaply, 
nd  have  a  large  market  here  for  boots  and  Bhoes  at  good  prices,  and 
hese  factories  have  been  built.  ^,,-1      »in..-i.,..,, 

Q.  How  do  we  tan  our  leather-by  what  kind  oi  labor  .  I  has  been 
aid  that  there  are  400  tanneries  here  ?-A.  Do  you  mean  to  saj  wWD 
ans  feather!  tanneries  Chinamen  are  employ,-! 

Q    Then  Chinese  are  employed  where  they  have  established  I I  and 

*£  Do^^tat^hlat^at  "J&'S-oi  why  these  250  girls  have 
bund  work  by  ttie  establishment  of  these  factories  and  the  tanning  of 
RtotefSTwTshonld  have  done  this  tanning  in  the  absence  Oi 
Eht  Chinamen,  I  suppose;  we  would  hay,  erupted  white .men 
Q.  How  long  have  we  tanned  our  leather  I— A.  ^  e  nai  eoeen  canning 

QZ  t^at2extenft-A.  Small  at  first,  but  gradually  extendi-  , 

thO   Md  we^ot  ship  pretty  much  all  of  our  hides  to  the  I 
iSt^Ta^t-A   We  shipped  most  of  them  si,  or  eigh 
O    What  Sery  was  carried  on  to  any  extent  five  or  B1I  3  ■ 

Q.  How  much  !— A.  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  It  is  the  same  price  year  in  and  year  out  ? — A.  Two  years  ago 
the  price  was  very  much  depressed,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  com- 
plaint. 

Q.  From  eastern  competition? — A.  I  do  not  know.  Everything  fluc- 
tuates, and  the  price  of  leather  among  the  rest. 

Q.  We  are  making  a  considerable  quantity  of  our  boots  and  shoes 
here  ? — A.  Yes  ;  pretty  largely  now. 

Q.  This  Chinese  labor  is  a  hardship  upon  boot-makers? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  think  the  boot  and  shoe  makers,  perhaps,  are  getting  rich  out  of  Chi- 
nese labor. 

Q.  As  to  the  workmen,  is  it  a  disadvantage  to  them  in  the  way  of 
labor  ? — A.  Do  you  ask  if  the  presence  of  Chinamen  is  a  disadvantage 
to  white  laborers  ? 

Q.  Or  those  making  shoes,  the  manufacturers,  is  that  a  disadvantage 
to  the  laborers  ? — A.  I  think  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  by 
Chinese  is  a  disadvantage  to  white  laborers. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  co-operative  boot  factory  here? — A. 
I  have  heard  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  their  dividends  are  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Chinese  are  engaged  iu  the  business  of  manufacturing  boots  and 
shoes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  that  institution  pays  two  per  cent, 
a  month  on  the  capital  invested  ? — A.  I  hope  it  does. 

Q.  That  has  been  testified  to  as  a  fact. — A.  I  am  glad  of  it. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  a  depressed  line  of  business  that  pays  that  dividend  ; 
any  business  that  pays  two  per  cent,  a  month  is  pretty  healthy  ? — A. 
I  know  that  the  white  boot  and  shoe  makers  in  this  city  are  poor  and 
complain  much  of  this  competition  of  the  Chinese. 

Q.  Do  they  complain  for  want  of  work? — A.  Yes,  sir;  for  want  of 
employment  in  the  factories,  because  the  Chinese  are  employed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  boot  and  shoe  makers  out  of  work  to-day ; 
can  you  place  your  memory  upon  one  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  good  many.  I 
think  if  I  should  go  around  I  could  find  a  very  large  number  who  are 
very  poor  and  very  much  in  want  of  employment. 

Q.  Are  our  mechanics  very  poor  generally  ? — A.  Some  of  them  are, 
some  classes.  Wherever  this  Chinese  labor  comes  in  competition  with 
them,  I  think  they  are  poor  and  growing  poorer  all  the  while. 

Q.  What  are  Chinese  paid  for  making  boots  and  shoes  by  the  piece  or 
by  the  day  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  much. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  is  cheap  ? — A.  I  believe  it  to  be  cheap. 

Q.  There  are  a  good  many  white  men  and  women  engaged  in  these 
factories  that  the  Chinese  are  in? — A.  No,  sir;  comparatively  very  few 
of  them. 

Q.  A  good  many,  are  there  not  ? — A.  You  might  call  it  a  good  many. 
You  said  two  hundred  girls  and  upwards.  That  is  not  large  for  a  city 
having  a  juvenile  population  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  who 
ought  to  have  work. 

Q.  Would  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  girls  have  work  if  the  Chinese 
could  be  driven  from  that  employment  to-morrow? — A.  Yes,  sir;  2,000, 
3,000  of  them. 

Q.  Where  did  we  buy  our  boots  and  shoes  before  we  commenced  man- 
ufacturing them? — A.  We  imported  them  from  the  East,  from  France, 
and  from  other  countries. 

Q.  Is  it  not  necessary  now  to  get  these  boots  and  shoes  made 
so  cheaply  that  we  can  compete  with  those  people  here? — A.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is.     I  think  we  can  leave  that  to  regulate  itself. 
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Q,  Do  you  not  know  il  in  m 
■fee  to  re  ol  these  articl<  a       have  tbe  poods  <>n  tin 
hem  ;.s  cheaply  as  those  which   are  imported  from  I 
liink  it  safe  to  allow  that  to  regu  i  aoi  think 

in-  a  t;n  ill'  upon  manufactures  or  anything  i 

(,>.  What  is  cheap  labor  .'—A.  It  is  tb 
>t  the  United  States— the  white  person    cannot  coup 

<  >.  As  t<>  price  or  cu 
na\  make  it  cheap. 

Q,  What  do  yoa  i  onsider  a  cheap  pi  io         \     I 
munity  that  that  is  a  cheep  price  lor  laboi  thai  is  so  low  ti 
|ass  of  the  white  people  canuol  live  decently  i>>  pur* 
which  they  are  fitted  to  <h>. 

o.  Bave  not  those  who  are  tneohaniot  lived  deeentlj  bare!—  A.  I 
have  explained  why  thej  have  been  able  to  live,  mans  .»t  them,  thus 
tar.  l».\  drawing  od  the  little  accumulations  of  formei  . 

»,).  ^our acquaintances  have a bank-account general] 
been  exhausting  that  bank-account,  many  of  them, 
1  have  told  yon  that  the  people,  tin-  laboring  com  in  no 
cisco  arc  poor,  and  growiug  poorer  every  yi 

Q.  [  understood,  by  the  reports  of  the  banks,  that   tbe  bank 
posit  waa  increasing  all  the  time.— A.  It  makes  a  didi 
■an  like  me  is  a  laborer  and  goes  among  laboring  p 
le  circulates  in  another  class,  and  does  uol  know  ol  il  ; 

observation. 

Q.  Might  you  not  be  mistaken,  with  all  yoor  circnlal 

people;  may  you  not   bave  formed  •  .    Lam 

speaking  of  what  my  honest  impressions  are, 

»,>.  It  mighl  be  that  it  could  be  proven  to  yon  thai 
liese  Chinese  here  is  a  benefit  to  this  v<  thai  you  are  u|        : 

in^  I — A.  It  might  be,  because  I  am  not  infallible,  and  I  n 
taken.    I  am  giving  n.y  experience  as  il  baa  I  know 

Ion   have  not    much   time   to  spare,  and    therefore    I    '• 
oil  hand  way  to  say  what  I  have  to  .;«-k  as  po 

Q  Your  observations,  then,  have  been  pretty  i 
the  Stutt^  .'—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  1  was  coming  in  you  said  the  Chin<  i  in  the  old 

woikedout  diggings  ui  th.-  mountains T — A.  I  said  I  [band  th 
worked,  not  in  worked-out  diggings,  but  in  d  \ 

<,>.  Aie  they  not  general  in  workin  . 

mining  1 — A.  Yes,  sir;  pretty  extensively. 

<v>.  That  the  «  hite  man  would  not  work  '.  —  A.  That  S  white  I  I 

be  Very  glad  to  work  H    he  had  tin-  op  I  it. 

Q,  Why  does   he   not    have   the  opportunity  I — A. 
grounds  are  occupied  by  the  <  Ibil 

<>.  Bow  many  Chinese  are  there  mining!— A. 
par  thousand  right  in  th«-  neighborhood  oi 
umuitv. 

o.  Tliev  have  bought  an  immense 
DOt  boy  it;  they  bought  it  by  white  men   in  an 
tln-in.    I  have  t'ound   them   this  Bummer  working 
and  last  summer  on  Trinity.     I  find  them  tiom  .. 
the  other,  even  in  underground  mines, 

Q.  Did  you  live  in  El  Dorado  Count; 

Q.  Generally  they  are  working   ovei  abssdo 
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where  they  have  purchased  ground? — A.  They  are  working  over  some 
abandoned  diggings. 

Q.  The  same  opening  is  there  for  white  men  ? — A.  If  they  could  dis- 
possess these  Chinamen,  of  course. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  dispossess  them  ? — A.  The  Chinamen 
usually  pick  up  the  better  class  of  poorer  diggings  that  were  abandoned 
several  years  ago.  In  1857  there  was  a  general  emigration  from  this 
country,  and  the  Chinese  came  in  and  took  possession  of  those  places, 
and  have  not  since  been  dispossessed.  They  do  what  we  call  wing-dam 
and  river-bed  mining,  and  do  it  almost  exclusively;  and  they  do  most  of 
the  sluice-mining  and  the  rock-mining.  The  better  places  which  were 
known  to  be  rich  are  generally  now  occupied  by  the  Chinese. 

Q.  They  were  known  to  be  rich  ? — A.  They  were  not  remarkably  rich, 
but  the  better  class  of  those  that  were  unoccupied  the  Chinese  have 
taken. 

Q.  Have  you  found  out,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  white  miner  will 
work  in  diggings  that  Chinamen  will  work  ? — A.  Yes ;  they  will  work 
diggings  that  the  Chinamen  will  work. 

Q.  Will  white  men  work  for  the  wages  that  a  Chinamen  will  work 
for?— A.  No. 

Q.  White  men,  then,  will  not  work  these  diggings  because  they  do 
not  pay  wages  enough  ? — A.  White  men  will  not  work  for  the  same  hire 
that  a  Chinaman  does.  I  think  it  impossible  to-day  for  white  men  to 
work  so  low,  under  the  circumstances.  The  Chinamen  are  working  a 
great  deal  of  ground  that  the  white  men  would  be  glad  to  work. 

Q.  They  have  developed  that  ground,  probably,  where  it  pays  well, 
by  their  own  industry? — A.  No;  it  has  not  required  much  develop- 
ment. The  river-beds  do  not  require  development,  only  wing-dam- 
ming. 

Q.  Are  the  mines  as  free  to  the  white  men  as  to  the  Chinese  ? — A. 
Those  that  are  unoccupied. 

Q.  Then  a  white  man  has  the  same  privilege  to  go  and  mine  where  he 
pleases  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  There  are  not  Chinamen  enough  in  the  mines  to  drive  the  white 
men  out  ? — A.  Not  to  drive  them  out.  They  have  simply  occupied,  as 
I  find  now,  up  to  this  time  a  great  many  places  that  the  whites  would  be 
glad  to  work. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Are  there  many  known  unoccupied  mines  now  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not 
placer-mines. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Would  white  men  be  glad  now  to  get  the  diggings  abandoned  by 
themselves  in  1857  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  to  a  great  extent,  they  are  mines 
they  would  be  glad  to  work. 

Q.  If  the  large  class  of  placer-mines  that  did  not  seem  to  justify  the 
high  wages  that  the  white  men  demanded  in  1857,  when  they  went 
away  to  the  Frazer  River  and  other  places,  had  been  unoccupied  from 
that  time  up  to  this,  with  the  changed  condition  of  things  and  the  re- 
duced price  of  labor,  they  would  be  very  glad  to  come  back  and  retake 
them  ? — A.  Very  glad.  We  could  have  a  population  of  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty men  at  work  there. 

Q.  In  the  mean  time  the  mines  have  been  very  largely  worked  by 
Chinese  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  covered  up  and  worked  by  such  a  system 
as  to  injure  them  and  render  them  difficult  to  work. 

■Q.  To  what  extent  do  we  get  the  benefit  of  this  gold  extracted  from 
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our  national  domain?— A.  To  a  very  slight  extent.    These  Chinamen 

purchase  a  few  little  things.    Otherwise  it  is  ool  expended  here. 

Q.  They  usually  import  what  they  eat  and  drink  and  weai  .'  —  A.  Fes 
sir. 

Q.  With  some  exceptional  articles  the  whole  product  of  their  miniug 
goes  to  China?— A.  It  does,  in  the  shape,  sometimes,  of  gold  dust  01 
coin. 

Q.  Then  to  the  extent  of  the  millions— and  il   must  be  many, 
millions— that  they  have  extracted  from  the  country,  il 
China,  without  any  appreciable  advantage  to  the  coasl  .'—A.  [Jndoubt 
edly. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  How  many  millions  .'—A.  T  think   the  Chinamen  are  making  bet 

ter  earnings  than  people  generally  suppose  they  arc  in  tin-  mini 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  If  they  strike  good  diggings  they  keep  it  secret?— A.  lr  is 
impossible  to   find  out  what  they  are  making.     You   can; 
that  fact. 

Q.  The  fact  is  that  this  deposit  of  gold  thai  is  in  our  mountains, 
which  would  have  been  the  heritage  of  our  white  miners,  has  been  and 
is  continuing  to  be  taken  away  by  these  Chinese  without  any  corre 
sponding  advantage  to  us  .' — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  places  where  1  find  this 
kind  of  injury  going  on  have  been  on  almost  every  stream,  more  or  less, 
especially  on  the  forks  of  the  American,  if  you  have  been  there  yen 
must  have  observed  it.  Within  the  last  four  or  live  weeks  I  found  them 
mining  on  Shirt-Tail  Canon,  in  Placer  County,  and  on  Indian  < 
running  their  mines  on  to  ground  that  would  probably  some  d 
very  well. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  in  reference  to  the  tailings  and  the  •' 
mines.     This  working  of  the  placer-mines,  and  working  of  the  gravel 
beds,  sends  the  debris  down  into  the  main  rivers  .'—A.  It  <\^i>. 

Q.  Has  it  or  has  it  not  proved  an  injury  to  the  agricultural  and  tin 
valley  lands?    Take,  for  instance,  the   Yuba.— A.  On   the   Tub 
Feather  Eivers,  and  Beaver,  and  some  on   the  Uosumnes,  thei 
been  some  injury,  and  pretty  extensively  on  the  Yuba  and    i. 

Q.  So  that  in  addition  to  the  depreciation  of  the  mines  there  b 
injury  to  the  agricultural  valley  lands  by  Chinese  mining?— A.  So  fai 
as  they  continue  to  send  down  this  debris,  it  does  prove  an  injury. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  The  Chinese  have  become  very  high  hydraulic  miners,  by  which 
they  put  up  immense  structures  of  pipes  with  a  pressure  <>t  three  01 
four  hundred  feet,  and  knock  the  whole  mountains  down  into  the  val- 
leys, and  that  floats  into  the  rivers  and  injures  agriculture.  Is  not  that 
the  fact?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  many  Chinamen   running  hydraulic 

mines.  .    .,,.  ,    ,.  .     , 

Q.  Then  the  little  fellow  with  his  roller  there  is  filling  uptheYuba  .— 
A.  It  is  disturbing  it.     The  tailings  have  lodged,  and   alter   tb< 
ings  have  lodged  and  become  considerably  compact,  they  remain  there, 
and  if  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  it  injures  the  agncultui 
tricts.     There  is  one  Chinaman,  Ah  Wong,  mining  under  <  bal 

Q.  Then  vou  find  the  Chinamen  working  on  the  edges  oj  the  my. 
the  American  or  its  branches,  and  occasionally  on  the  •  »n  the 

gulches  that  lead  into  the  river  in  the  d.y  season  .'    Yon  have  seen  them 
there  ?    That  is  what  you  mean  .'—A. 
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Q.  And  then  the  tailings  fill  up  the  Yitba  and  the  Feather  Hirers-, 
and  destroy  agriculture,  caused  by  these  little  rollers  that  they  set  and 
dip  water  into  ?—  A.  As  I  said,  they  are  working  there,  and  they  do  send 
down  a  considerable  amount  of  tailings,  but  not  so  much  as  the  white 
miners. 

Q.  Do  the  tailings  go  down  into  the  Yuba  and  the  Feather  ? — A.  The 
very  fine  portion  of  the  sediment,  the  sand  or  mud,  comes  down  ;  the 
particles  lodge  in  the  sluice,  and  the  further  down  they  go  the  finer  it 
is,  and  before  the  time  it  reaches  the  Sacramento  it  is  mere  muddy 
water. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  a  very  good  fertilizer  to  go  over  the  top  of 
the  land0? — A.  If  distributed  over  the  land  it  would  be,  but  when 
it  accumulates  in  the  water  it  is  injurious ;  there  is  too  much  of  it.  That 
is  what  the  farmers  are  complaining  of  on  those  farms  in  the  valleys. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  blue-gravel  or  North  Bloomfield  men, 
with  the  immense  hydraulic  works  they  have  there,  send  more  tailings 
down  to  the  Feather  and  Yuba  Bivers  in  twenty-four  hours  than  the 
Chinese  send  down  in  six  months  ? — A.  Not  in  that  proportion,  but  they 
send  much  more  than  one  company  of  Chinamen  or  half  a  dozen  China- 
men will  do. 

Q.  How  much  water  are  the  Chinamen  using  there? — A.  They  are 
using  five  hundred  inches  I  suppose. 

Q.  What  is  water  worth  an  inch  ? — A.  It  varies  from  ten  to  twelve 
cents. 

Q.  Then  they  are  using  about  five  hundred  inches  a  day*? — A.  I  reckon 
about  that. 

Q.  Is  that  the  general  run  of  water  used  by  Chinamen? — A.  O,  no; 
there  are  exceptional  cases  where  they  run  hydraulic  mines. 

Q.  The  Chinamen  do  run  hydraulic  mines ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  they  have 
bought  them  and  they  run  them. 

Thomas  H;  King  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Question.  There  has  been  an  effort  here  to  show  that  the  Chinese 
seldom  rise  above  laborers.  In  view  of  your  former  statement  I  will 
ask  you  to  state  what  your  observation  has  been  in  other  countries 
where  the  Chinamen  have  immigrated  as  they  have  to  this  country. 
What  has  been  the  effect  of  that  immigration  upon  Sumatra,  Java, 
Malacca,  and  various  countries  with  which  I  believe  you  are  familiar? — 
Answer.  I  have  a  memorandum  here  which  I  will  read: 

To  "Straits  settlements,"  known  as  British,  Dutch,  and  Malayan  ter- 
rtories,  located  in  the  Malacca  Straits,  chiefly  Singapore  and  Penang, 
the  Chinese  go  under  contract  with  Chinese  as  coolies  same  as  here,  but 
in  enormously  increased  numbers  every  year,  and  to  that  extent  have 
they  swarmed  over  those  countries  that  they  not  only  monopolize  the  arti- 
san as  well  as  agricultural  pursuits  there,  but  also  own,  manage,  and 
conduct  nearly  all  tradesmen  and  mercantile  business,  as  well  as  most 
all  the  large  fleets  of  European  style  sailing  and  steam  vessels  of  those 
ports,  trading  to  many  parts  of  the  globe,  they  own. 

The  continued  increase  of  Chinese  to  those  places  requires  a  large 
fleet  of  European-  sailing  and  steam  vessels  to  convey  them  yearly, 
always  about  the  same  period  as  coming  in  largest  numbers  here,  only 
that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  laws  regulating  there  the  number  each 
vessel  may  carry,  commonly  double,  or  often  four  times  that  allowed 
by  our  laws  are  crowded  on  vessels  employed  carrying  them.  Chinese 
junks  also  are  largely  employed  in  carrying  the  coolies  there  besides. 
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ffcSiam  also,  which,  lying  between  the  straits  and  China,  the  Chinese 
cooly  system  has  produced  to  the  native  population  do  less  d 
results.    For,  owing  to  the  system  of  collecting  the  import  i     i 
fading  revenues  there  beiug  farmed,  or  each  product's  rei 
fearly,  being  nearly    always  bought  and  held  by  Chinese,  th< 
perce  and  trade  of  all  kinds,  with  but  little  exceptions  of  leu  Bui 
has   passed   from   the  possession  of  the   Siamese    into   the  bi 
Chinese,  who  own  nearly  all  the  large  fleets  of  European  style  > 
and  steam  ships  belonging  to  Siam,  who,  with  Chinese  crews,  paid  onlj 
a  small  part  of  what  European  or  Americans  can  live  on,  monopolize,  to 
the  exclusion  of  natives,  also  the  carrying  trade. 

The  foregoing-  will  largely  apply  to"  the  other  adjacent  count 
Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Luzon,  all  under  European  governments' 
control,  who,  notwithstanding  their  fostering  the   industries  ol   then 
native  population,  their  trade  has,  under  their  ue&rious  ooolj 
passed  largely  into  Chinese  hands. 

Inference  to  the  statistics  that  can  be  furnished  by  our  consols  at 
ports  of  those  countries  will  most  assuredly  verify  the  facta  that 
wherever  the  cooly  system  is  conducted,  commerce,  afloat  and  on  shore, 
has  passed  to  the  detriment  of  the  native  population  into  the  hand-  of 
Chinese,  and  that,  like  the  increase  to  here,  they  are  every  year  im 
ingin  greater  numbers,  and,  under  the  most  stringent  and  arbitral 
there,  increasing  both  their  system  and  its  influence. 

But  little  or  no  information  is  ever  had  of  difficulties  arising  in  tin- 
conveyance  to  or  from  those  places  of  the  coolies,  or  but  little  ol  their 
difficulties  for  violatiou  of  their  contracts,  like  those  ot  verj  common 
occurrence   of  same   class  coolies   to  Peru   or  Cuba,   where   they   Ire- 
oueutly  havecaptured,  burned,  or  destroyed  the  ships  conveying  them, 
and  murdered  the  crews  whenever  possible,  lint,  like  these  eoming 
to  all  places  except  Peru  or  Cuba,  they  go  under  contract  with  their 
own  countrymen,  whose  guarantees  or  regulation,  assaid  to  exist  among 
them  here,  deters  the  ignorant  cooly,  who,  without  knowledge  ol  the 
laws  or  rights  he  may  have,  in  slavish  ignorance,  submits.  <  loneequently 
we  hear  only  from  Cuba,  and  especially  rem.    frequently  of  \. 
bloodshed,  and  revolts  among  the  Chinese  coolies  there  endeav< 
evade  their  contracts. 

It  is  a  fact  that  every  attempt  by  Europeans  or  Americans  who  have 
gone  to  China  to  obtain  Chinese  to  come  here  OTOt  her  places,  have  n.\  er 
been  able  to  either  obtain  there,  unless  through  Chinese  contraetoi 
coolies  or  laborers  to  come  here,  and  that  in  every  case  where  the 
has  not  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  six  companies  here  to  whom  or 
through  whom  his  interest  lay,  has  violated  his  contract.   In  man\ 
such  as  to  Hawaiian  Islands,  whose  government  a  few  years  since 
commission  to  China  to  induce  Chinese  immigration,  after  violat 
pledges  given  him  there  by  the  cooly  contractors,  and  \.  ssela  ready  to 
convev  them,  thev,  evidently  lor  no  other  reason   than  they  could  not 
hold  the  coolies  under  their  system,  wring  out  of  him  the  most 
toils'  reward;  the  commission  proved  futile.     80  also  several  yeai  - 
when  a  combination  of  cotton-growers  ot  our  Southern  State,  -ear  their 
deputies  (one  of  whom  was  lately  an  editor  ol  a   paper  in  8 
this  State)  to  Hong-Kong,  who  after  many  months  there  ei 
to  make  contracts  with  coolies  direct  failed  to  do  so;  and  at  last,  through 
the  coolv-brokers,  obtained  a  feu  ship-loads,  and  aftei  paying,  had  ap- 
portions of  them  desert  the  vessel,  some  drowning  11.  the  harbor  doing 
so,  evidentlv  never  intending  to  keep  their  contract,  or  any.  not  bound 
to  do  so  bv  the  fearful  penalties  they  are  said   to  be  under  with  their 
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system  both  at  home  or  abroad,  where  it  was  carried  as  far  as  among 
themselves.  I  have  heard  that  tor  no  other  reason  but  these  coolies  not 
keeping  their  labor  contracts  after  arrival  at  New  Orleans,  the  experi- 
ment was  not  repeated. 

In  the  case  of  these  coolies  their  labor  contract  was  pledged  to  the 
ship  for  their  conveyance,  so  absolute  was  their  bondage,  and  I  have 
been  informed  and  shown  by  both  the  cooly  contracts  in  China,  as  also 
the  agent  of  the  six  companies  or  contractors  traveling  to  China  to  get 
coolies,  that  largely  in  sailing-vessels  coming  here,  whose  passage- 
money  is  not  paid  until  the  arrival  of  coolie,  the  contracts  are  pledged, 
and  advanced  upon  by  the  six  companies  or  agent  in  China  to  help  any 
returning  cooly  here,  who  while  at  home  may  have  been  coerced,  in- 
veigled, or  persuaded  to  sign  a  contract. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  contract  did  this  gentleman  make  with  these  Chi- 
nese to  take  them  south  from  Hong-Kong  ? — A.  To  New  Orleans  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  He  made  a  contract  of  seven  dollars  a  mouth  for 
five  years. 

Q.  How  many  did  he  get?— A.  About  six  hundred  and  fifty  in  all. 

Q.  One  of  those  gentlemen  has  been  on  the  stand  here,  and  testified 
he  took  fifteen  hundred  there.  How  do  you  know  they  broke  their  con- 
tract when  they  got  them  South  "? — A.  I  am  so  told  by  the  one  who  con- 
tracted with  them. 

Q.  Who  was  the  one  !— A.  Mr.  Giff.  Colonel  Gift,  of  San  Eafael,  so 
told  me  in  a  year  or  two. 

Q.  In  what  manner  did  they  break  their  contract  ? — A.  They  absconded. 

Q.  What  work  did  they  put  them  on  ? — A.  Picking  cotton,  and  other 
vocations. 

Q.  Did  they  put  about  a  thousand  of  them  on  the  Chattanooga  Kail- 
road  % — A.  I  do  not  understand  that  they  were  hired  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  are  still  at  work  on  cotton-plantations 
in  the  South  I— A.  Still !    They  may  be. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  they  built  the  Chattanooga  Bailroad,  and  have 
not  been  paid  ? — A.  No  such  labor  were  they  put  to  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  you  know  about  it? — A.  Contracts  were 
submitted  to  me  and  offered  to  me  to  carry  those  coolies  at  Hong- 
Kong. 

Q.  You  say  they  broke  their  contracts  and  absconded  ? — A.  I  am  so 
informed  by  TMr.  Giff. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Giff  say  ?— A.  That  the  coolies  he  took  there  and 
took  to  Tennessee,  the  largest  portion  of  them,  abandoned,  deserted, 
never  fulfilled  their  contract. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 
Q.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Koopmanschap  ? — A.  I  remember  meeting 
Mr.  Koopmanschap  in  China  several  times,  and  I  have  had  Mr.  Koop- 
manschap  to  state  that  all  his  engagements  with  the  Chinese  were  much 
of  that  nature ;  that  he  could  not  rely  upon  them ;  that  he  could  not 
engage  them  in  China  except  through  these  cooly-contractors.  I  do  not 
know  of  an  instance  where  the  foreigners,  Americans,  have  gone  to 
China  and  have  been  able  to  get  coolies  direct,  for  they  could  only  con- 
tract with  them  through  the  agencies  of  the  cooly-contractors.  Bef er- 
ring more  especially  to  this  contract-system  and  the  inducement  offered 
to  these  coolies  by  the  people  to  get  them,  as  I  say  they  have  been  in- 
veigled or  persuaded  into  signing  contracts,  as  perhaps  the  cooly-con- 
tractor  was  first  himself,  and  consequently  he  induced  them  in  specula- 
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tion  or  trade  into  this  human  traffic,  offered  to  every  000I3  who,  bavins 
got  rid  fortunately  of  his  bondage,  to  go  under  the  system  so  secure, 
and  do  likewise,  and  he  does  it  as  illustrated  bj  theincrea 
branch  of  occupation  entered  into  by  them  having  their  c 

cruits  coining  along.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  in  investigating  this 
thing  found  that  a  large  portion  of  them,  nearly  one-half,  who  oome 
here  are  under  contract  to  returning  coolies,  who,  taking  the  result  of 
their  labors  here,  throe,  four,  or  live  hundred  dollars,  are  enabled  to  go 
back  to  Chiua  and  there  hire  ten  or  a  dozen  under  this  form,  tfa 
tern,  and,  through  the  influence  of  the  contractors  there,  the  agent  of  the 
so-called  compauies,  bring  them  out  under  contracts,  which,  when  they 
get  here,  are  enforced,  and  these  ignorant  coolies  remain  for  years  with- 
out knowing  their  rights  under  it,  and  consequently  are  forced  to  work 
at  a  price  which  our  people  cannot  compete  with,  and  the  coolj  remains 
in  a  state  of  semi-slavery  for  the  years  of  his  bondage. 

Japan.  Although  for  many  years  alter  the  opening  to  foreigners  to 
live,  trade  there,  the  Chinese  were  not  allowed  there  except  as  servants 
of  Europeans  or  Americans,  yet  they  have  succeeded  in  wresting 
foreigners,  who  surreptitiously  got  them  a  looting  there,  largely  its  for- 
eign import  and  export  trade  to  China  as  well  as  other  countries,  until 
now  it  is  conceded  the  Chinese  are  the  most  affluent  so  engaged  there, 
and  the  streets  of  their  largest  city  of  foreign  trade,  Yokohama,  ablaze 
with  their  business  sign-boards  at  every  turn,  alter  only  a  few  years1 
presence.  Certainly  our  merchants  here  or  in  China  never  conceded  to 
the  Chinese  superior  mercantile  ability,  and,  except  where,  DJ  their 
ability  to  bring  into  force  their  cheap  mode  of  living,  whereby  they  can 
compete  or  afford  to  transact  business  at  far  less  and  make  profits,  they 
have  attained  no  other  advantages  here  as  merchants  than  that,  or 
handling  the  immense  sums  the  coolies  earn  to  speculate  w  ith  in  trading, 
as  it  is  well  known  through  them  all  money  is  sent  to  China.  B 
in  China  or  other  countries  they  locate  when-  Europeans  or  Americans 
are  foreigners.  They  have,  even  to  the  supplies  used  by  those  same  Eu- 
ropeans and  Americans,  not  only  become  importers  direct,  but  nearly 
monopolized  every  store  or  channel  for  the  disposal  of  such  goods  :  and 
that  of  such  class  of  Europeans  and  Americans,  they  are  East  deci 
in  Chiua.  Conclusions  can  only  be  that  it  is  by  their  low  mode  of  living 
and  cooly  system  of  labor  that  they  can  attain  such  advantages.  It  a 
domestic,  as  they  do,  labors  in  China  for  $6  or  $8  a  month,  other  00 
cupatious  below^less,  and  artisans  but  little  above,  and  buy  his  own 
food,  often  lodgings,  why  cannot  he  do  the  same  here,  at  a  Blight  ad- 
vance only,  with  food  costing  but  a  trifle  more,  which  same  applies  to 
lodgings  and  clothes*  They  do  it  in  those  other  countries  I  mention,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  they  will  here  before  the  immense  pn 
their  cooly-contract  system  will  be  given  up— perhaps  possible;  not  BO 
very  close  yet.  But  when  every  one  \\  ho,  having  gone  through  the  experi- 
ence, on  his  return  brings  a  few  coolies  out,  the  interest  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  system  it  every  day  increases,  and  with  the  espionage.  Argus- 
eyed  vigilance,  arbitrary,  unfeeling  system  of  coercion  practiced  by  the 
so-called  six  companies,  through  whom  every  one  must  first  pass  and  con 
tribute,  each  one  in  his  turn  enabled  to  prey  upon  the  other  as  he  seta 
there,  so  natural  to  their  well-established  custom  at  home  or  at. road  to 
the  extent  of  life  or  torture,  we  can  have  but  little  to  hope,  with  their 
increased  presence  here,  that  our  people  can  be  able  to  live  in  compe- 
tition. Certainly  their  presence  in  countries  1  have  mentioned  has  not 
had  the  effect  of  elevating  their  lower  classes,  but  the  contrary  effect  on 
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their  better  classes,  as  our  manufacturers  are  finding  out  here  to  their 
cost  now. 

I  would  reiterate  my  former  assertion,  that  my  statements  are  the  re- 
sult of  many  years'  residence  and  experience  among  the  Chinese,  both 
in  their  own  country  and  all  of  those  I  have  mentioned,  and  in  all  my 
dealings  with  them  terminated  amicably.  I  have  no  interest  or  business 
with  those  whom  I  know  to  be  influenced  against  their  presence  here ; 
never  attended  nor  knew  any  member  of  any  society  opposed  to  them. 
I  am  a  republican  in  politics  always.  In  the  city  of  Canton  for  many 
years  past  there  have  been  maintained,  by  British  colonial  immigration 
societies,  agents  who,  although  offering  the  most  liberal  contracts  under 
the  British  laws  and  regulations  to  insure  their  fulfillment,  that,  owing 
to  opposition  of  those  Chinese  controlling  the  cooly  immigration  there, 
and  tbeir  inability  to  keep  control  of  the  cooly  as  here,  but  very  few 
have  ever  been  obtained,  and  finally,  as  I  hear,  the  agency  abandoned. 

By  Mr.  Piper  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  the  Chinese  could  only  obtain  the  sum  of  $8  per 
mouth  here  that  they  would  come  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  imagine  that  the  mass  of  them  really  receive  more  than  six 
or  eight  dollars  a  month  here  for  their  own  personal,  actual  use  1? — A. 
Not  until  their  contracts  expire.  The  first  three,  four,  or  five  years,  for 
their  personal  use  I  do  not  believe  that  they  get  more  than  four  or  five 
dollars  a  month.  Perhaps  they  may  be  stimulated  to  learn  or  acquire  a. 
knowledge  of  the  work  which  they  are  put  to,  by  which  they  may  re- 
ceive a  bonus  to  induce  them  to  do  so.  By  that  means  they  may  get  a 
little  more,  but  not  otherwise. 

Q.  Is  it  not  probable  that  Chinese  steerage-passengers  may  be  brought 
here  for  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  apiece  ? — A.  I  believe  that  a  sailing- 
vessel,  employed  in  carrying  them  both  ways,  can  carry  them  profitably 
at  fifteeu  dollars. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  $8  a  month  would  be  a  great  inducement  for 
Chinese  to  come  here ! — A.  I  think  they  would  come  here  at  that  rate. 
I  know  many  Chinese  apply  to  come  back  here  at  about  that  price,  and 
are  willing  to  serve  three  or  four  years  after  they  are  here. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  contract  to  serve  for  $8  a 
mouth  1 — A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  And  the  number  would  be  unlimited  almost "? — A.  Almost  un- 
limited. 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  With  a  view  to  show  whether  the  leading  American  merchants  in 
San  Francisco  can  compete  with  the  leading  Chinese  merchants,  let  me 
call  your  attention  to  the  two  houses  of  Chy  Lung  &  Co.  and  Macon- 
dray  &  Co.  Do  you  know  the  firm  of  Chy  Lung  &  Co.? — A.  I  know 
of  them  only  by  reputation. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  do  a  pretty  large  business  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  their  store  is  on  Sacramento  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  what  you  know  of  their  store,  and  from  what  you  know  gen- 
erally of  rents,  what  would  be  the  monthly  rental  of  that  store  itself,  a 
three-story  store,  taking  basement,  cellar,  and  the  two  stories  ? — A.  I 
know  some  parties  owning  that  property,  or  adjacent,  that  get  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  The  firm  of  Chy  Lung  consists  of  several  members,  who  live  there 
at  their  place  of  business  ? — A.  I  understand  so. 

Q.  Their  wives  and  families,  if  they  have  families,  live  in  the  upper 
story  % — A.  In  the  upper  story. 
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Q.  Their  mercantile  office  is  on  tbe  first  floor?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  stores  in  tbe  loft  and  tbe  cellars  .'—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  bouse  do  Macoudray  &  Co.  do  business  .'—A.  On  Sansom 
street. 

Q.  At  perhaps  about  the  same  rent  or  more  ?— A.  Tin-  same  or  a  little 
more. 

Q.  Of  the  firm  of  Macondray  &  Co.  there  was  Mr.  Otis,  .Mr.  Will 
inm  Macondray,  and  any  others  .'— A.   Frederick  Macondray  and  Othei  i. 

Q.  Where  did  Mr.  Otis  live  ?— A.  On  Sansom  street 

Q.  In  what  style? — A.  One  of  the  most  magnificent  residences  in  tbe 
city. 

Q.  The  house  is  worth,  with  its  grounds,  how  much  ?— A.  On.-  Inm 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  I  suppose. 

Q.  And  from  the  appearance  of  tbe  bouse,  demanding  bow  many  sei 
vauts  ? — A.  Half  a  dozen  or  more. 

Q.  Aud  from  your  knowledge  of  such  things,  taking  the  supposed 
scale  on  which  Mr.  Otis  lived,  the  number  of  servants  he  employed,  the 
interest  upon  his  dwelling,  what  would  it  cost  him  per  annum  to  live  .'— 
A.  Ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars,  perhaps  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Do  you  know  wbere  Mr.  William  Macondray  lives  .'—A.   1  do  QOt. 

Q.  You  know  he  is  a  man  of  family  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  lives  well  ? — A.  I  have  so  beard. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Frederick  Macondray  ! — A.  He  also  lives  well. 

Q.  Would  you  say  tbe  probable  scale  of  expenditure  for  each  of  those 
gentlemen  would  be  at  least  five  hundred  dollars  a  mouth  .' — A.  1  should 
suppose  so. 

Q.  When  you  consider  the  expenditure  and  mode  of  living  of  the 
house  of  Macondray  &  Co.,  can  they  compete  as  money-makers, 
posing  they  have  the  same  chances,  the  same  capital,  and  the  same  mer- 
cantile genius  aud  talent,  withthe  house  of  Chy  Lung  &  Co.  I  What 
would  be  the  difference  in  a  generation  of  competition  witb  a  bouse  like 
tha't? — A.  I  do  not  think  Macondray  &  Co.  can  compete  with  them. 

Q.  It  would  be  a  very  successful  house  that  would  be  enabled  : 
pete? — A.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  compete. 

Q.  Then  the  competition,  if  I  am  correct,  and  if  you  in  your  c 
sions  are  correct,  is  notonly  withthe  common  laborer,  but  it  is  also  with 
the  American  merchants  !— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  house  of  Macondray  &  Co.  in  their  dealings  with  Chinese 
act  as  simple  brokers.  Where  they  formerly  chartered  ships  and  loaded 
them  themselves,  they  sell  them  now,  except  matting  and  a  few  othei 
articles,  which  are  solely  imported  by  Americans.  They  act  as  brokers 
only  for  the  Chiuese. 

Q.  Is  not  that  also  true  of  all  who  were  formerly  leading  Amen.;. a 
houses  in  the  Chinese  trade,  C.  AdolpheLow  &  Co.,  and  houses  of  that 
character?— A.  Certainly  it  is;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  not  the  Chinese  already   rivaling  them  in  their  busiie 
driving  them  out  of  the  Chinese  trade  .'—A.  Yes,  sir ;  aud  they  com- 
plain of  it. 

By  Mr.  Cooper  : 

Q.  Has  that  house  become  bankrupt?— A.  Xo,  sir;  not  that  I  know 
of.     I  guess  it  is  a  fact  that  the  business  they  formerly  had  has  dwindled 
away  very  largely,  owing  to  the  Chinese  competition. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Do  the  Chinese  import  largely  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Through  Macondray  &  Co.?— A.  Not  through  Macondray  &  Co., 
that  I  know  of. 
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Q.  They  are  brokers,  you  say  ?— A.  They  act  as  brokers  in  chartering 
ships. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  firm  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  free  access  to  their  books  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Macondray  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  With  Mr.  Otis  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  Mr.  Macondray  had  gone  to  Europe  and  spent  $30,000,  would 
he  have  competed  with  Chi  Lung  &  Co.  that  year? — A.  I  am  not  con- 
versant with  that,  but  I  am  conversant  with  the  manner  in  which  Ma- 
condray &  Co.  compete  with  the  Chinese  merchants  here. 

Q.  If  he  had  gone  to  Europe  and  gone  into  stocks  and  lost,  Mr.  Chi 
Lung  would  have  had  the  best  of  that  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  simply 
state  that  Mr.  Macondray,  as  I  know,  is  conducting  the  business  for  the 
Chinese  as  brokers,  chartering  ships  for  the  Chinese. 

Q.  Are  the  Messrs.  Macondray  losing  money  % — A.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  are. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  come  in  competition  with  Chi  Lung 
at  all  or  not  ? — A.  I  say  that  they  formerly  did  the  business  that  Chi 
aung  is  doing  now. 

Q.  In  what  way  do  they  come  in  competition  ? — A.  I  suppose  as  im- 
porters. 

Q.  Is  there  a  rivalry  between  the  two  houses  ? — A.  I  should  suppose 
there  was. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Otis  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  previous  to  his  death  had  he  retired  from  business  % — A. 
I  cannot  say  exactly.  I  do  not  know  that  he  had  retired  from  the  busi- 
ness of  the  house  of  Macondray  &  Co.  previous  to  his  death. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  sailing-vessel  that  goes  to  and  fro  from  China  with  good 
freights  could  bring  passengers  pretty  reasonably  if  they  had  a  full 
cargo  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  they  had  not  any  cargo  to  come  here  with,  could  they 
make  it  profitable  to  carry  passengers  at  $15  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  that  business  as  charterer  between  here  and 
Hong-Kong? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  them  at  that  price? — A.  I  never  took  them  per 
capita.  The  Chinese  would  charter  my  vessels  as  they  do  all  other 
sailing-vessels. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  about  where  you  were  the  charter-party  ? — A.  I 
was  the  charter-party. 

Q.  What  rate  per  capita  did  you  charge  them  for  passage-money  ?— 
A.  They  are  not  so  chartered. 

Q.  At  what  rate  could  you  have  carried  them  and  made  money  ? — A. 
At  $15. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.  Did  not  the  house  of  Macondray  &  Co.  suspend  payment  some 
years  ago  ? — A.  I  am  not  positive  on  that  point. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  of  that  ? — A.  1  heard  they  had  difficulties. 

Q.  How  is  it,  if  that  was  the  case  at  that  time,  that  they  have  been 
able  to  do  so  much  business  that  Mr.  Otis  could  live  in  that  style  % — A. 
I  do  not  know  what  led  to  it. 

Q.  Was  he  not  during  all  that  time  competing  with  Chi  Lung? — A. 
They  were  in  the  China  trade  and  always  have  been. 
t    Q.  In  competition  during  those  years  ? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Yet  Mr.  Otis  seems  to  have  recovered  himself  and  become  very 
wealthy  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  by  what  streak  of  fortune  he  did  so. 
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Q.  Did  he  do  any  other  business  .'—A.  I  do  not   know  of  any  other 
business  that  he  did.     1  simply  spoke  of  my  knowledge  ofth< 
acting  brokers  for  the  Chinese  in  chartering  their  slops  t«>  and 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Yon  say  the  Chinese  are  getting  possession  of  the  Javanese  conn- 
tr\  .'—A.  1  said  there  were  large  uuuibers  there,  and  tbej  are  beco 
a  most  affluent  people. 

Q.  Which  is  the  superior  race,  the  Javanese  or  the  Chinese;  which 
do  you  consider  the  superior  race?— A.  I  thiuk  there  is  but  verj  little 
difference  among  them. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  an  even  race  as  to  civilization  between  them  .'—A. 
I  think  so. 

Q.  Then  the  Chinese  have  a  little  more  business  tact  if  they  have  ;4<>t 
hold  of  what  they  have  there  .' — A.  I  think  they  have  oulj  obtained  it 
perhaps  through  their  nefarious  cooly  system. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  :' — A.  1  mean  their  obtaining  coolies 
under  contract  and  carrying  them  to  those  countries  and  keeping 
there  in  slavish  labor. 

Thomas  W.  Jackson  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Question.  What  is  your  occupation? — Answer.  I  am  a  foreign  00m- 
mission-agent. 

Q.  Do  you  reside  in  San  Francisco  I — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here  .' — A.  Since  1867. 

Q,  Have  you  resided  in  China  .'—A.  Yes,  sir  ;  1  was  in  China  from 
1801  to  1807. 

Q.  In  what  occupation  were  you  engaged  in  China,  and  where  were 
you  located  ? — A.  For  the  first  two  years  I  was  clerk  in  a  foreign  h«  use 
in  Xingpo,  between  Shanghai  and  Fuhehau,  and  after  that  I  wasu  mer- 
chant on  my  own  account  in  the  same  place.  1  succeeded  to  my  em- 
ployers' business. 

Q.  Something  has  been  testified  here  with  regard  to  Chinese  educa- 
tion and  their  ability  to  read  and  write  their  own  language,  with  a  view 
to  indicate  their  culture.  What  do  you  know  upon  that  subject.' — A. 
1  know  that  there  is  a  general  impression  here  that  the  Chinese  are 
well  educated.  I  have  seen  in  the  reports  of  the  evidence  here  in  the 
papers  that  there  is  no  Chinaman  who  cannot  read  and  wide  1  think 
they  are  very  much  mistaken  as  to  the  extent  ol  Chinese  education.  1 
reckon  all  of  them  understand  a  iew  characters,  bm  the  Chinese  writ- 
ten language  is  so  exceedingly  intricate  and  abstruse  that  it  requires  a 
lite-time  to  learn  it,  and  very  few  Chinese  know  more  than  as  many 
characters  as  particularly  interest  them.  Thus,  a  carpenter,  for  in- 
stance, will  know  the  characters  for  different  kinds  of  wood  and  labor, 
and  they  all  know  the  figures,  &c.  The  bricklayer  will  know  the  char- 
acter for  bricks,  and  the  miller  will  know  the  oharrcters  for  flour  and 
wheat.  There  are  very  tew  indeed  of  them  who  are  able  to  read  a  let- 
ter upon  any  geueraf  subject,  and  even  those  who  profess  to  have  a 
knowledge  have  spent  years  in  studying  it  ;  so  that  I  think  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  Chinese  who  can  make  out  a  tew  characters 
can  read  aud  write  generally,  if  the  Chinese  require  a  letter  to  he 
written  they  go  to  a  literary  man  to  have  it  written  tor  them.  Lbej 
cauuot  write  it.  ,  ...      •,;,.,» 

Q.  Is  tnere  not  a  class  of  men  in  China  who  do  this  work  ot  wi  i 
A.  Yes,  sir;  the  literary  class,  who  write  letters  lor  pay.     1  a. 
71  c  i 
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that  some  gentleman  testified  here  that  the  Chinese  wash  themselves 
every  day  from  head  to  foot.  I  have  been  a  great  deal  among  the  Chi- 
nese, and  I  have  employed  a  great  many  Chinese  in  China,  and  1  know 
that  is  not  the  case  at  all.  So  far  from  washing  themselves  habitually 
from  head  to  foot,  they  do  not  even  change  their  clothes  generally  for 
several  months,  especially  in  winter.  Most  of  them  do  not  wash  them- 
selves thoroughly  more  than  three  or  four  times  a  year.  It  is  custom- 
ary for  them  to  sleep  in  their  clothes,  and  in  winter  they  are  almost 
compelled  to  do  so.  They  have  no  fires  in  their  houses,  and  they  fasten 
their  windows  to  keep  out  the  cold.  Their  cleanliness  and  their  educa-l 
tion  I  think  are  generally  very  much  overestimated. 

Q.  How  as  to  their  morals? — A.  Their  morals  are  such  that  no 
English  or  American  family  in  China  having  children  will  allow  their 
children  to  come  in  contact  with  them  more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Where  I  was,  there  was  a  great  number  of  American  and  foreign 
families  there,  and  I  mixed  very  much  among  them.  I  know  they  all 
most  carefully  kept  their  children  away  from  the  Chinese  as  much  as  it 
was  possible  to  do  so.  Generally,  one  Christian  woman  and  one  or 
two  students  were  admitted  and  the  outside  people  were  excluded  as 
much  as  possible,  or  at  least  the  children  were  not  allowed  to  mix  with 
them  at  all,  for  their  influence  was  considered  not  only  injurious  but 
positively  dangerous.  The  children  of  foreigu  parents  are  sent  home  to 
America  or  Europe  before  they  have  reached  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  generally,  partly  because  of  their  education,  but  mainly  because 
of  the  influence  that  the  Chinese  might  have  upon  them.  The  influence 
of  these  Chinese  is  generally  bad,  even  with  those  who  have  been  in 
contact  with  foreigners  for  a  length  of  time.  I  have  never  known  any 
Chinese  who  have  been  so  completely  christianized  by  any  missionaries 
as  to  lose  their  nature.  They  are  tolerably  consistent  Christians,  but 
their  Christianity  is  comparative.  They  are  a  decided  improvement 
upon  the  generality  of  those  around  them,  but  their  moral  principles 
are  not  very  deep  and  not  "very  strong.  When  I  was  in  China  I  had  in 
my  employ  China  boys  from  the  English  Episcopalian  mission,  from 
the  Euglish  Baptist  mission,  from  the  English  Methodist  mission, 
and  from  the  American  Baptist  and  American  Presbyterian  missions. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  boys  who  have  been  educated  by  these 
missionaries.  One  of  these  boys,  who  of  all  others  I  thought  most 
highly  of,  and  had  been  to  all  appearances  a  most  consistent  Chris 
tian,  stole  a  watch  from  a  friend  of  mine  who  dined  in  my  house, 
and,  after  he  had  been  searched  and  the  thing  proved  against  him, 
1  took  him  back,  because  I  understood  that  it  was  a  greater  tempta 
tion  than  he  could  resist.  I  cannot  recall  more  than  about  two 
Chinamen  whom  I  should  consider  to  be  strictly  and  decidedly 
honest.  In  business  they  invariably  tell  lies.  They  invariably 
falsify,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  use  false  weights  and  measures  among 
themselves.  In  the  Canton  trade  it  is  not  so  much  the  case,  because 
they  have  found  from  experience  with  the  English  dealers  that  honesty 
is  the  best  policy.  Tbe  goods  they  send  from  Canton  to  England  are 
examined  in  English  warehouses,  and  are  generally  found  to  come  up 
to  what  they  have  been  represented  to  be.  In  early  days  there  was 
always  complaint  of  goods  falling  short  in  quality  and  weight.  The  use 
of  double  scales  and  measures  is  very  prevalent  in  China  at  the  present 
time. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  here  regarding  the  integrity  of  the 
Chiuese  merchants,  both  in  China  and  in  this  country  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  integrity  arises  entirely  from  moral  con 
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riction,  or  does  it  arise  from  the  adage  thai  "ho  • 

c.v"in  their  business  1— A.  Entirely  from  the  idea  that  boueetj 

best  policy. 

Q.  Vou  think  that  is  not  founded  in  a  deep  moral  lenttinenl  ?— A. 
No;  they  do  not  expect  honest)  among  themselves.     I  have  km 
w  tea-taster,  or  rather  tea  merchant,  who  a 
fe»g  falsehood  in  the  presence  of  several  people!  and  when  found  out  he 

said.  "  Must  tlo  little  lit-  pigeon."      The  a  huh-  >\  stem  Of  foreign  !•  . 

in  China,  is  based  almost  upon  tin-  dishonest  charaeti  I  biuese 

people  themselves.      When   I    was   in  China  there    was  "til. 
house  of  any  consequeuce  which  did   not   doits  business  entirely 
Chinese  compradors,  and   these  Chinese  compradors  almost  invu 
do  the  whole  of  the  business,  do  the  buying  or  selling  of  six  01 

establishnients.   employ    lour    or    li\e   boose-boys,    and   seven    01 
coolies,  and  make  fortunes  besides.     They  always  make  money,  •■ 
the  foreign  houses  makes  money  or  not,  because  thej  ^-i  a  conn 
from  the  buyer,  and  a  commission  on  the  seller  on  everything  bought ; 
and  1  think  they   get  many   things  which    are  not    km. ah  to 

buyer  generally.    1  had  a  Chinese  partner  for  twelve  months,  and  I 
knew  that  that  Chinese  partner  was  making  more  monej 

than  1  was.     Hound  it  out  by  learning  the  dialect  ami  doing  much  ot  the 

business  myself  then  done  by  the  comprador.    To  explain  boa  tiny 
make  the  money  would  be  too  long  ami  intricate. 

Q    Explain,  if  you  please,  what   are  the  functions  of  a  com: 
That  is  a  name  that  we  do  not   understand.— A.   When  the  foreign  mer 
Chant  tirst  arrives  in  China,  of  course  he  cannot   deal  directly  with  Un- 
people because  he  cannot  understand   the  language,  tor  tin-  Ian- 
an  extremely  difficult  one  to  learn.    The  consequence  is  th.it  be 
more   convenient    to  employ  a  Chinaman  who   ha-  some   knowl< 
English,  who  is  able  to  talk  pigeon  language,  and  who  also  li  .• 
little  money  and  credit  in  the  oeighborhood.     'fin-  Cum..:: 
the  shroffs,  house-boys,  and  coolies,  does  all  the  buying. and 
selling;  so  that,  when  the  foreign  merchant  comes  down  in  the  mom 
big  to  his  office  at  in  o'clock,  he  rings  his  be!!,  calls  m  the  com 
and  asks  him  the  quotation  of  opium,  rice,  shin 
is  anything  to  buy,  he  tells  him  to  buy  it,  ami  it   there  is  anytl 
Bell,  he  tells  him  to  sell  it.  and  in  this  way  everything  i-  don-  I 
the  comprador.     I  have  never  known  of  bur  one  house  in  Shanghai  ol 
ai.N  stauding  that  did  not  employ  .,  comprador, an d  the  business  ol  that 
house  was  mainly  the  selling  ot   Maucbesb  -  and  not  the  pur 

chase  of  goods. '  In  the  pu.eh;:  da  it  is  very  difficult  to  dis- 

pense with   the  comprador,  cbiefl}  because  ver  jnder 

stand  the  characters,  and  written  . tracts  have  tobe  made. 

know  of  three,  except  among  the  missionaries,  «  ho  nude:  g 
nese  characters  at  all.    The  bonestyot  the  Chinese  is  on  a  ve. 
and  as  to  their  cleanliness,  thej  are  very  dii 

that  they  sleep  in  their  clothes  all  the  winter  and  Wash  t!, 

^c/'lt  is  a  sort  of  maxim  in  our  religion  thai  rh-anli;. 
liuess.     Do  vou  think  the  Chinaman's  cleanliness  lines*  1 

-A.  It  is  next  to  his  godliness.     Both  are  on  a  prettj 
are  an  extremely  difficult  people  to  understand.     I  ^aesu, 
care  nothing  about  their  religion.     At   the  same itimj 
man  to  bum  two  or  three  fingers  over  a  cande  for  rel. 

are  always  supposed  to  be  extremely  aff 

children.    An  English  missionary  with  wh  Mng  « 
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and  who  is  now  a  bishop,  told  me  he  saw  a  father  drown  his  child  in  tbe 
river  iu  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  people.  Such  things  of  corse  oc- 
cur very  seldom,  but  things  like  that  very  often  occur  which  upset  one's 
preconceived  notions  of  Chinese  ;  and  the  missionaries  themselves,  who 
have  been  the  greatest  number  of  years  in  Chiua,  are  at  very  much  of 
a  loss  to  understand  them  or  to  make  them  out.  I  used  to  attend  mis- 
sionary meetings  there  very  frequently,  at  v\  hich  fifteen  or  sixteen  mis- 
sionaries were  present,  some  of  whom  had  been  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  iu  the  country,  and  they  would  differ  even  upon  such  general  sub- 
jects as  the  belief  of  the  Chinese  iu  regard  to  the  worship  ot  the  ances- 
tors and  the  adoration  of  the  dead.  The  Chinese  multiply  so  rapidly 
that  whenever  they  get  a  foot- hold  into  any  country,  they  almost  take 
possession  of  it.  I  traveled  in  Thina  after  the  late  rebellion  iu  towns 
that  had  been  completely  deso^ted,  and  saw  some  large  towns  where 
there  had  been  a  population  of  140,000  or  150,000,  where  there  were  not 
more  than  3,000  or  4,000  remaining,  but  as  soon  as  the  rebels  were 
cleared  out  they  began  to  return.  Previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion  the  population  was  very  dense.  The  same  course  of  depopu- 
lation and  repopulation  had  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury in  the  previous  rebellion. 
By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  How  does  this  depopulation  take  place — by  the  death  of  persons, 
or  merely  by  their  retiring '% — A.  By  the  death  of  persons  and  retiring, 
both. 

Q.  Did  those  who  retired  return,  or  others? — A.  Many  of  those  who 
retired  returned.  They  multiply  very  rapidly.  Polygamy,  of  course, 
is  common  in  China.  Every  woman  is  married,  and  every  woman  pro- 
duces children,  and  they  multiply  very  rapidly.  They  are  more  prolific 
than  in  other  countries  ;  so  much  so  that  in  all  those  countries — and  I 
know  those  that  Mr.  King  mentioned — where  the  Chinese  have  got  a 
fair  foothold,  in  a  very  short  number  of  years  they  become  the  greater 
part  of  the  population.  That  is  the  casein  Singapore.  For  instance, 
Singapore  was  only  founded  by  Sir  Stamford  Paffles  not  many  years 
ago ;  the  Chinese  had  no  footing  there  whatever,  and  now  there  are 
probably  three  or  four  Chinamen  to  one  of  the  other  population. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  Is  that  Siam  ? — A.  That  is  Singapore,  a  place  where  I  spent  some 
time  ;  and  that  is  the  case  generally.  My  strong  belief  is,  that  if  they 
knew  they  had  a  firm  foot-hold  here,  and  were  not  alraid  of  intimida- 
tion or  interference,  they  would  very  soon  increase  enormously.  I  was 
looking  over  a  little  pamphlet  on  this  question,  left  at  my  office  this 
morning,  and  there  was  a  long  table  on  the  immigration  of  Chinese  for 
a  number  of  years  back.  I  think  it  began  with  1856  or  1857,  or  some 
date  along  there.  I  saw  that  in  one  year  there  were  four  times  as  many 
Chinese  immigrants  as  in  the  former  year.  The  next  year  after  that 
there  were  about  three  times  as  many,  and  the  total  aggregate,  I  think, 
was  130,000  or  140,000 ;  I  do  not  remember  now.  The  object  of  thispam- 
phlet  was  to  show  that  the  immigration  was  not  great,  but  rather  small, 
and,  therefore,  we  need  not  fear  for  the  future.  My  strong  belief  is, 
that  if  the  Chinese  felt  that  they  were  safe,  and  had  a  firm  footing 
here,  they  would  come  in  enormous  numbers,  because  the  population  of 
Chiua  is  practically  inexhaustible. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  result  if  we  should  welcome 
here  by  invitation  and  make  them  citizens,  and  do  away  with  the  entire 
prejudice  that  we  have  against  them,  protect  them  from  interference, 
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and  throw  open  to  them  all  the  avenaesoflife  and  the  industries  of  oar 
Bate,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  give  them  the  right  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise—what would  be  the  result  in  a  generation  then,  in  youi  opiu- 
ion? — A.  The  result  would  be  that  in  two  or  three  rears  the  Chinese 

would  outnumber  the  whites  three  or  four  to •.    This  couutrj  i>  much 

richer  than  their  own.  They  can  get  mouej  verj  ninth  easier  In  re  than  in 
their  owu  country.  They  have  constantly  to  work  thereorthej  must 
starve,  because  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  only  manage  to  raise  i  ice 
enough  for  the  sustenance  of  the  population  by  constantly  manuring, 
and  even  then  they  have  to  import  a  large  quantity  of  rice'  from 
pore  and  the  rice-ports,  and  even  so  far  off  as  Calcutta.  The  popula- 
tion of  China  is  so  dense  that  frequently  in  many  places  tin-  poorer 
classes  have  to  live  off  of •  roots,  berries,  grass,  ash,  and  things  that 
would  not  be  thought  of  in  this  country  ;  but  in  thiseountrj  thej  are 
able  to  live  far  more  decently  than  in  China,  and  they  get  better  wages 
here  than  iu  China,  There  is  nothing  to  restrict  the  influx  of  Chinese  in 
California  but  the  uotion  that  they  have  not  a  sun-  footing  here,  i  be- 
lieve they  do  not  feel  safe  in  coming  here.  1  believe  they  are  id  con- 
stant dread  of  being  driven  away  or  something  terrible  happening  to 
them.  The  wages  in  China  are  very  much  less  than  bere.  1  have  em- 
ployed  large  numbers  of  men  at  from  four  to  five  dollars  a  month  and 
they  found  themselves.  Their  food  consists  mainly  of  rice,  which  costs 
them  about  three  dollars  a  month,  and  their  clothing  is  also  \  erj  cheap, 
and  mostly  home  made. 

Q.  And  cotton  'I — A.  And  cotton.  It  will  last  them  about  six  years. 
Their  cotton  is  much  more  durable  than  any  that  has  ever  been  manu- 
factured in  England.  Manchester  cotton-goods  will  last  them  about 
twelve  or  rjiteen  months,  and  their  own  home-made  cotton  clothes  last 
five  or  six  years.  Really  they  spend  extremely  little  on  clothing,  and 
the  wealthiest  of  them  live  almost  as  cheaply  as  the  poorest.  Where 
they  are  in  any  very  great  numbers  and  feel  very  strong  they  are  more 
dangerous  to  foreigners  than  otherwise.  In  the  part  of  China  when-  I 
lived  they  were  docile  and  civil  to  foreigners  generally,  although  the 
upper  classes  of  mandarins  were  not  always  so.  The  worst  classes  of  the 
Chinese  are  in  the  southern  part,  especially  in  Swatow  and  Canton,  and 
all  the  Chinese  who  have  ever,  come  to  California  so  Far  have  come  from 
the  province  of  Canton,  excepting  about  sixty.  1  believe,  who  once  came 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Shanghai,  some  years  ago,  and  who  have  all 
disappeared.  In  regard  to  their  own  notions  of  government,  it  is  more 
of  a  patriarchal  kind  than  anything  else,  but  as  to  self-government, 
such  a  thing  is  entirely  unknown  there.  They  have  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

Q.  They  have  no  conception  of  our  government  or  the  principles  that 
underlie  it?— A.  Ko  ;  I  never  met  with  a  Chinaman  yet  who  had 
idea  of  his  own  on  the  subject  of  government  or  any  idea  of  indepeud- 
ence  at  all. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  here  that  they  have  a  kind  of  local 
government  of  their  towns,  and  that  they  elect  their  elders.— A.  Tautai 
is  an  office  which  eorrespouds  very  much  to  that  of  mayor.     1  be 
is  appointed  from  Peking.    The  ohetai  and  fantai  and  all  the  ol 
even  down  to  the  level  of  mayor,  are  appointed.     Any  offic 
by  the  peonle  must  be  very  subordinate  indeed.      1  think  tnej    are 
mostly  honorary  officers.     The  head  of  every  walled  town  is  appointed 
from  Peking. 
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Q.  Appointed  by  the  Emperor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  mention  an  in- 
stance to  show  how  much  or  how  little  they  use  their  own  judgment 
when  their  opinion  is  asked.  When  I  was  at  Niugpo  a  Scotch  gentle- 
man, a  doctor,  and  several  of  the  foreign  residents  there  conceived  the 
idea  of  making  a  road.  Such  a  thing  as  a  large  road  is  quite  unusual 
in  China.  The  roads  there  are  always  very  narrow.  The  laud  was 
bought  up  by  the  toreigners  mainly,  and  shares  were  sold  mostiy  to  for- 
eigners. A  few  Chinese  were  admitted  as  share-holders.  As  soon  as 
the  thing  was  inaugurated  they  had  a  meeting,  at  which  six  of  these 
Chinese  were  present.  Several  questions  had  to  be  put  to  the  meeting 
and  carried  by  a  vote  of  the  majority.  One  question  was  put  to  the 
meeting,  and  the  meeting  was  rather  divided  in  its  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  question  first  was  as  to  whether  the  Chinese  should  have 
votes*  or  not.  Two  of  the  members  present,  the  Italian  consul  and 
myself,  were  the  only  ones  who  objected  to  the  Chinese  having  votes. 
An  English  missionary  with  whom  I  lived  at  once  jumped  on  his 
feet  and  said  he  was  surprised-  and  astonished  at  least  that  an  En- 
glish liberal  took  such  a  position  as  I  did.  I  made  a  reply  that  I 
did  not  profess  much  Sentiment  on  the  subject,  but  the  end  of  the 
matter  was  just  to  give  seven  votes  to  one  man.  All  the  rest  of  the 
meeting  considered  that  the  Chinese  had  quite  as  good  a  right  as  I  or 
any  one  else  had  to  vote.  The  question  was  translated  into  Chinese, 
and  the  leading  men  among  them,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  it  almost, 
turned  around  to  Dr.  Parker  and  said,  u  What  do  you  say,  Dr.  Parker?" 
There  was  a  laugh  all  around  the  room.  It  was  exactly  as  I  "said.  Dr. 
Parker  got  seven  votes,  so  that  it  outnumbered  the  rest  and  carried 
everything.  Even  in  such  a  matter  as  that  they  have  no  opinion  of 
their  own,  and  no  independent  judgment  upon  a  subject.  They  under- 
stand what  it  is  to  make  money.  Their  whole  thought  and  energy  and 
the  whole  object  of  their  lives  is  the  making  of  money.  As  for  govern- 
ing themselves,  they  are  never  called  upon  to  exercise  any  effort  in  the 
matter  whatever.  Whenever  they  are  known  to  be  making  money,  they 
are  squeezed  by  the  local  authorities,  and  buy  themselves  off  the  best 
way  they  can — as  cheaply  as  they  can.  The  main  reason  why  I  came  to 
testity  here  this  evening  was  that  I  saw  some  evidence  on  Chinese 
education  which  I  thought  was  utterly  at  variance  with  what  was  the 
fact. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Olmsted,  of  the  house  of  Oliphant  &  Co.  ?—  A. 
No,  sir;  I  know  him  by  name  only. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him  by  reputation  ? — A.  I  know  him  by  name  only. 

Q.  He  testified  here 

Senator  Sargent.  What  is  the  use  of  repeating  the  testimony  of 
another  witness?     The  record  will  show  that. 

Q.  (Mr.  Bee.)  The  Chinese  are  a  dirty  people? — A.  They  are  dirty  in 
their  habits. 

Q.  They  do  not  wash  ?— A   No. 

Q.  Where  were  you  located  in  China  ? — A.  In  Ningpo. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  settlement  is  that? — A.  It  is  one  of  the  interme- 
diate settlements,  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Shanghai,  a  place  where 
I  had  better  opportunities  of  seeing  the  Chinese  and  judging  of  them 
than  in  Shanghai  and  Hong-Kong,  because  there  are  few  foreigners 
there  and  a  great  number  of  Chinese.     It  is  a  large  town. 

Q.  The  Chiuese  are  a  dishonest  people? — A.  They  are  dishonest  in  a 
certain  way;  I  say  they  are  honest  with  a  qualification. 
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Q   What  qualification  ? — A.  That  they  always  give  yon  ■  i. 
cum. 

Q.  False  weight  .'—A.  A  false  weight  and  a  raise  return. 

Q.  Packing  teas,  for  ins  ance  t — A.  If  there  is  an  opportunity,  they 
will.  They  arc  honest  when  well  looked  after,  bat  ii  they  are  do!  well 
looked  alter  they  are  not  honest. 

Q.  Is  it  general  lor  them  in  China  to  use  false  weights  1 — A.  It  is  a 
general  thing  for  them  to  use  double  «  eights  where vei  thej  can,  though 
less  in  teas  than  in  other  things,  because  in  teas  they  are  nunc  checked 
by  the  foreigners  than  in  anything  else.  When  yon  Bell,  for  instance,  a 
cargo  of  rice  for  three  dollars  you  gel  your  three  dollars,  and  yoa  be- 
lieve that  is  all,  and  von  get  your  money;  whereas  in  realitj  il  ban  been 
sold  lor  $3.15.  That  practice  is  kept  up  by  the  Chinamen  without 
your  knowledge. 

Q.  What  sentiment  of  honesty  is  there  among  them  I — A.  The  senti- 
ment of  dishonesty  is  natural  to  them,  bat  they  often  consider  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

Q.  There  is  a  sense  of  honor  among  them  .' — A.  There  is  BQCD  a  sense 
of  honor,  that  1  have  known  a  Chinaman  to  commit  SOIcide  when  be 
could  not  pay  his  debts  on  settling  day;  bat  the  vsrj  same  man  will 
cheat  the  foreigners  as  much  as  he  can. 

Q.  Where  is  a  deeper  underlying  sense  of  honor  than  booestj  is  tin- 
best  policy  f  Yon  say  the  Chinese  are  governed  by  that  and  uothiug 
else;  has  anybody  a  deeper  sense  of  honor  than  that  .'—A.  I  beg  your 
pardon,  I*  believe  the  Americans  and  Europeans  generally  have  a  deeper 
sense  of  honor. 

Q.  What  does  that  consist  in  ?— A.  I  think  it  I sists  OB  moral  prin- 
ciple. 

Q.  On  what  basis  is  that  moral  principle  .'—A.  On  religion. 

Q.  Does  not  that  lead  to  honesty  .'  —  A.  i  think  religion  leads  to 
honest  v. 

Q.  And  that,  leading  to  honesty,  it  is  the  best  policy  to  practice  it  *  — 
A.  The  maxim  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  basis  of  religion,  1  presume. 

Q.  Yon  think  that  the  benighted  region  of  Africa,  when-  they  worship 
by  fetich  rites,  understands  the  same  principle  that  you  expressed  your- 
self that  the  Chiuese  deal  inl  Xbu  answered  JMr.  Pixley?a  question  that 
they  merely  dealt  with  us  here  honestly  because  honest)  is  tb< 
policy,  and  nothing  more  .'—A.  Yes;  in  their  transactions  with  foreign 
merchants  thev  have  learned  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to 
observe  a  certain  amount  of  honesty— that  otherwise  they  would  lose 
their  business:  but  nevertheless  they  always  detraud  the  foreign  mer- 
chant out  of  more  than  he  is  aware  of.  There  are  very  few  loreign  mer- 
chants who  are  really  aware  of  the  amount  of  dishonesty  of  these  <  bineee, 
because  thev  are  entirely  in  their  hands.  1  hey  do  all  their  buying  and 
selling  through  the  compradors,  and  do  not  know  what  the  eompradot 
gets.    They  only  know  what  the  comprador  gets  for  them. 

Q.  Do  the  Chinese  deal  honestly  here!— A.   rhej  cai I  bring  the 

comprador  system  here.  .,   ... m 

Q   Thev  do  not  bring  the  practice  ol  honesty  is  the  best  policj 
A    Ihave  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  Chinese  here. 

O    Have  von  read  the  testimony  ..fu.tnesses  here  about  the  I 
of  the  Chinese  ?— A.  I  have  not  read  the  testimony  taken  here,  • 

inQeThreiTou  cannot  testify  in  regard  to  the  honest  I  binese 

heri'f-A  No"  but!  know  that  the  Chinese  hers  areCantonese,  and  thai 

the  Cantonese  have  the  worst  character  ot  any  people  ,n  <  h.ua. 
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Q.  For  dishonesty? — A.  For  dishonesty  they  have  the  worst  charac- 
ter in  China.  The  coast  of  China  swarms  with  pirates,  and  they  ar- 
Cantonese. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  thieves  who  come  herefrom  Canton? — A.  I 
believe  they  are  dishonest  where  they  have  the  power  of  being  so. 

Q.  Are  they  as  a  general  class  thieves  ? — A.  I  know  less  of  the  Chi- 
nese here  than  I  know  of  the  Chinese  in  China. 

Q.  Yon  say  they  come  from  Canton,  and  they  are  all  dishonest  there. 
Is  that  the  class  who  come  here!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  agriculture  carried  on  at  Singapore  before  the  Chi- 
nese went  there  % — A.  Yes ;  there  was  some  agriculture  carried  on. 

Q.  When  was  it  founded  ? — A.  I  do  not  exactly  remember,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  was  in  1832. 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two,  was  it  not? — A.  O  no,  it  was  be- 
fore that  time. 

Q.  There  was  no  settlement  there  to  amount  to  anything — nothing  but 
a  marsh,  until  1852,  when  the  English  went  in?  I  will  at  least  say  it 
was  founded  in  1852. — A.  Then  I  am  mistaken.  I  was  there  in  18G0.  I 
thought  it  was  founded  long  before  that. 

Q.  Where  is  the  trade  of  the  parsees  and  mussulmen  mostly — with  the 
strait  settlements  ? — A.  The  Chinese  trade  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  All  the  parsees  have  settlements  in  Hong-Kong  and 
agencies  in  all  the  open  ports. 

Q.  Was  Singapore  known  as  a  town  of  large  export  until  the  Chinese 
went  there? — A.  The  Chinese  seemed  to  have  gone  there  pretty  nearly 
as  soon  as  it  was  opened. 

Q.  What  were  the  imports  from  that  island  before  the  Chinese  went 
there? — A.  Before  the  Chinese  were  there  there  w.as  no  trade  with  the 
place  whatever. 

Q  Now,  to  come  down  to  the  comprador  system,  how  do  you  find  out 
what  percentage  these  men  get  ? — A.  1  rind  it  out  by  studying  the  dia- 
lects. 

Q.  You  spoke  the  language  ? — A.  I  spoke  the  Ningpo  dialect  suffi- 
ciently for  this  purpose. 

Q.  That  is  different  from  the  Shanghai  dialect? — A.  That  is  different 
from  the  Shanghai  dialect.  I  think  the  written  language  is  the  same 
all  o"  er  China.     When  I  went  to  Niugpo  I  would  not  employ  any  one. 

Q.  Does  the  comprador  employ  servants? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  pays  them  ? — A.  The  comprador. 

Q.  He  pays  all  the  expense  out  of  his  percentage  ? — A.  The  expense  is 
not  any.  They  usually  convey  an  idea  to  the  merchant  that  somehow 
or  other  they  have  spent  an  immense  sum  of  money,  and  they  cannot 
tell  the  exact  percentage. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  pretty  vague  ? — A.  No ;  it  is  accurate.  I  can  tell 
you  exactly  what  percentage  they  make.  I  can  tell  you,  because  1  did 
my  own  comprador's  work  for  about  twelve  months,  and  ascertained 
exactly  what  the  percentage  was. 

Lewis  M.  Fotjlke  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  California  ? — Answer.  Nearly 
twenty-four  years. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  occupation  during  that  period  ? — A.  I  have 
been  engaged  in  mining  about  twelve  years.  I  was  two  years  collector 
of  taxes  of  the  county  containing  the  largest  number  of  Chinese,  with 
one  exception,  in  this  State,  and  for  the  last  six  years  I  have  been  super- 
visor of  internal  revenue  in  San  Francisco. 
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By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  Have  you  ever  been  State  senator!— A.  Sea,  sir;  I 

ber  of  the  State  senate  ;it  one  time. 

By  Mr.  Pixu:\  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  Chine 
what  your  observation  has  been  with  them.— A.  I  bav. 
practical  knowledge  of  the  Chinese,  arising  from  the  collect 
from  having  bad  large  dealings  with  them  in  selling  them  large  amounts 
of  pork  and  beef,  and  also  in  supervising  the  internal  revenue. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  Chinese  labor  desirable  or  not  in  the 
cupatious  as  you  have  heard  the  matter  discussed  b<  re  I  -A.  I  do  not 
consider  Chinese  labor  desirable,  for  the  reason  that  I  think    it  has  the 
same  tendency  to  degrade  tree  white  labor  .hat  slave  laboi  in  th< 
had. 

Q.  Then,  entertaining  that  view  of  the  value  and  tendency  of  Chinese 
labor,  would  you  consider  it  desirable  to  have  a  larger  importation  of 
Chinese  to  our  shores  1 — A.  No, sir;  [consider  it  asbeingverj  larfrom 
desirable,  not  only  for  that  reason,  but  also  for  the  reason  thai  a  popu- 
lation with  ideas  of  government  so  utterly  foreign  to  those  «»i  ours  m 
our  midst  I  think  detrimental,  and  the  presence  of  I  \.im  number  of 
that  class  of  people  so  entirely  different  not  merely  as  regards  color,  but 
also  in  their  habits  of  thought,  their  traditions,  and  then  religion,  it  apt 
to  create  caste,  or  frequently  may  and  probably  would  lead  ultimately 
to  civil  war. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  result  of  your  experience  as  collector  of  in- 
ternal revenue  in  regard  to  any  points  bearing  upon  the  inb  grity  and 
bigh-miudeduess  of  the  Chinese  merchant  in  bis  dealings  with  tl 
ernment .'    Dues  he  not  defraud  it  .'—A.  As  supervisor  of  internal  rev- 
enue 1  will  state  that  in  th  scity,  duriug  the  five  years  that  I  had  i 
of  this  coast,  over  one  half  of  all  the.  frauds  and  of  all  the  \ 
the  internal-revenue   law   were   committed   by    the   Chinese,    while   the 
population    of   Chinese,    as   near    as    I    --an   estimate   it,  was   Dot    about 
o;>,(j()()  against  some  225,000  to  230,000  whites.     In  other  port 
the .Pacific  coast  the  proportion  was  not  quite  BO  great,  from  the  fact 
that  there  was  more  cigar-manufacturing  done  here  than  anywhere 
else,   but  still  the  proportion   was  more  than   double  outside  of  this 
city. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Were  those  technical  violations  of  law  ?— A.  No,  sir  :  as  a  ride 
thev  were  actual  frauds. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  them  ?— A-  Principally  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  cigars  and  cigarrettes  without  the  payment  of  the  ts 
the  cigars:  the  re-use  of  stamped  boxes ;  also  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  iu  large  quantities  of  friction  matches  without  paying  the  stamp- 
tax  ou  them :  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  an  article  .all.  d  sa 
a  sort  of   Chinese  whisky  which   is  distilled  from   rue.     II..: 
some  few  violations  of  special  taxes,  but  those  were  not  v.r\  DUi 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q.  How  is  it  about  the  payment  of  the  income-tax  I  Can  v..u  state 
in  reference  to  that  »— A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  Chinese  paid  an  income-tax  .-A.  A  ren 
small  number.     It  was  very  difficult  to  get  any  return  from  4 hem  m  the 
sh  u)e  of  an  income-tax.     In  tact,  while  the  income-tax  was  ...  es 
t£e  assessors !  and  their  assistant^  had  almost  invariably  to 
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from  the  best  means  at  their  command.    The  Chinese  would  usually 
fail  to  make  returns. 

By  Senator  Sargestt  : 

Q.  May  not  these  violations  of  the  revenue-laws  have  arisen  from 
their  ignorance  of  our  laws  ? — A.  In  most  cases  I  think  not.  1  was  very 
careful  to  look  into  that  matter  shortly  after  takiug  charge  of  the  de- 
partment, from  the  fact  that  my  sympathies  were  rather  with  the  Chi- 
nese from  their  being  a  weaker  people.  I  instructed  the  officers  on 
this  coast  very  carefully,  and  looked  into  it  personally,  and  in  many  in-  I 
stances  I  interceded  and  got  them  off  with  as  light  fines  as  possible, 
thinking  perhaps  it  was  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  law;  but  with- 
in a  month  or  two  months  we  would  find  those  same  Chinamen  hid- 
den away  in  some  garret,  or  in  some  place  under  the  sidewalk,  again 
manufacturing  the  cigars,  or  in  some  out-of-the-way  place  making 
matches  and  selling  them  without  paying  the  tax.  In  fact,  it  was  a 
very  serious  aunoyance  and  a  source  of  loss  to  the  Government. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Q;  It  was  also  a  serious  matter  of  rivalry  with  those  trades  that  did 
pay  their  just  tax  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  very  much  to  the  injury  of  those 
legitimate  businessmen  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  having  large  capi- 
tal and  regular  places  of  business,  who  were  compelled,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  pay  their  taxes. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  Chinese  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  frequently 
employed  Chinese  in  mining,  and  at  my  house.  I  have,  however,  em- 
ployed many  more  white  men  than  Chinese. 

Q.  How  do  you  compare  the  two  classes  of  laborers? — A.  I  prefer 
white  labor.  I  have  never  found  auy  difficulty  in  mining  with  white 
labor.  I  have  hired  for  several  years  from  25  to  35  men  in  a  quartz- 
mine  in  the  northern  part  of  this  State.  I  have  never  found  auy  diffi- 
culty in  getting  good  white  men.  I  have  at  various  times  employed 
Chinamen  for  certain  portions  of  the  work,  such  as  assorting  quartz, 
running  carts,  and  light  work,  simply  because  I  could  get  them  cheaper ; 
but  I  prefer  the  white  men  for  various  reasons.  First,  they  generally 
do  rather  more  work  in  the  same  number  of  hours,  and  I  have  a  prefer- 
ence for  them  from  the  fact  that  they  usually  have  their  families  and 
settle  in  the  country. 

Q.  Your  sympathies  run  with  them? — A.  My  sympathies,  in  that 
respect,  run  with  the  white  men. 

Q.  Prom  the  result  of  your  observations,  and  contact  with  men,  what 
is  your  judgment  as  to  the  intelligent,  popular  opinion  of  disinterested 
men  in  reference  to  the  desirableness  of  restricting  the  Chinese  immi- 
gration by  just  legislation  ? — A.  Do  you  mean  of  the  State  or  of  the 
coast? 

Q.  I  mean  of  the  State  of  California  at  large. — A.  I  would  say  of  the 
Stare  at  large — and  indeed  I  may  say  of  the  Pacific  coast,  for  I  have  trav- 
eled all  over  every  portiou  of  it  very  frequently — more  than  three-fourths, 
1  think  fully  seven-tenths,  of  the  intelligent  people  are  opposed  to  the- 
further  immigration  of  Chinese,  or  at  least  are  in  favor  of  restricting 
the  further  immigration  to  a  small  number. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  sentiment  abroad  in  regard  to  those  who 
have  been  invited  by  our  treaties,  and  who  have  come  so  far,  in  favor 
of  protecting  them  in  their  rights  under  the  law  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that 
feeling  is  very  general. 

Q.  To  remove  them  forcibly,  would  it  or  would  it  not,  in  your  opinion, 
be  calculated  to  disturb  the  industries  that  are  now  based  upon  their 
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labor,  and  in  that  respect  render  sudden  change  undesirable  I—A    I 
thiuk  it  would  be  undesirable  to  remove  those  who  are  here,  forcibly 

not  only  upon  that  ground,  but  I  think  it  would  be  unjust. 

Q.  Unjust  especially  to  the  Chinamen  ami  to  the  employers  .'—A.  I  q. 
just  to  all  parties. 

Q.  As  to  your  individual  opinion,  are  you  in  favor  of  some  just  and 
well-considered  system  of  legislation  calculated  to  limit  the  influx  of 
Chinese  to  this  coast  .'—A.  As  to  my  individual  opinion,  I  have  simply 
to  say  that  I  am  in  favor,  if  it  is  possible  fo  bring  it  about,  of  some 
legislation  which  will  prevent  entirely  further  immigration  ol  tin-  Chi- 
nese laboring  classes  to  this  coast,  from  the  simple  reason  that  the  a 

necessity  winch  existed  for  them  in  early  days  dues  nol  . 
When  the  Chinese  were  first  invited  to  come  here  the  expeuse  of  getti  is 
immigrants  from  the  East,  from  the  New  England  States, or  from  Eu- 
rope, around  the  Horn  or  across  the  Isthmus,  was  very  -nut.  These 
Chinese  could  be  brought  much  cheaper.  That  difficulty  has,  to  a  great 
extent,  been  removed  by  the  completion  of  the  overland  railroad,  and 
probably  before  many  years  there  will  be  another  road  completed,  which 
will  remove  the  difficulty  perhaps  still  further.  I  think,  from  what  I 
saw  in  New  England  and  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  last  year,  then- 
is  a  great  surplus  of  labor  there  that  could  be  brought  here,  and  with 
much  more  profit  to  the  future  interests  ot  the  State  than  the  intiodue- 
tion  of  any  further  Chinese  labor. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  believe  Chinese  labor  to  have 
the  same  effect  upon  the  white  labor  that  the  slave  lain,!  ol  the  South 
had  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  effect  do  you  allude  I — A.  I  think  that  the  effect  of  slave 
labor  in  the  South  was  to  lower  the  dignity  <>!'  free  white  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  character  of  the  laborer  affects  the  dignity  of 
the  labor  itself?     Is  that  your  opinion  .'—A.   1  think  where  large  ola 
of  a  low  grade  of  population  perform  certain  kinds  of  labor,  it  does  cer- 
tainly affect  the  character  of  the   men  who  ate  willing   to  work  side  by 
side  with  those  iuferior  laborers.     I  judge  of  that  from  my  own  let-: 
having  worked  for  wages  some  in  this  country  myself. 

Q.  Would  that  be  a  prejudice,  then,  of  race  .'—A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  can  call  it  a  prejudice  of  race,  or  what  you  might  call  it. 

Q.  Would  you  designate  it  a  prejudice  ol  race,  or  othei  \\  ise  .'—A.  No; 
I  thiuk  it  would  be  more  a  prejudice  against  coming  in  contact  with 
vile  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  Chinese  slave  labor?— A.  Virtually,  it  is  slave 
labor. 

Q.  Can  there  be  a  slave  in  California  ?— A.  I  think  that  the  Chinese 
are  virtually  slaves  or  serts. 

Q.  But  there  cannot  be  a  slave  here  .'—A.  Not  under  the  law,  it  the 
law  could  be  fully  administered  ;  but  under  their  system  ot  contracts  the 
result  is  the  same  as  though  they  were  slaves  until  the  expiration  of 
their  contracts,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Does  not  every  free,  intelligent  man  know  that  they  are  nol 
slaves?— A.  I  think  the  Chinese  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  Does  not  the  free  white  laborer  know  that  they  ate  nol 
A.  A  free  white  laborer  knows  that  he  is  not  a  slave,  ot  course. 

Q.  No;  but  does  he  not  know  that  the  Chmeae are  nol 
No,  sir ;  the  free  white  laborers  generally  cousider  the  Chinese  as  ooouea 
or  slaves. 
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Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  free,  intelligent  men  of  California  think 
the  Chinaman  is  a  slave  under  our  law? — A.  Virtually  a  slave 

Q.  Does  be  do  his  duty  as  a  citizen  not  to  free  him  1 — A.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  reach  the  point  in  question.  It  is  very  difficult  to  establish 
the  fact" from  any  outside  proof  that  the  Chinese  are  under  a  contract 
system. 

Q.  But  all  just  men  ought  to  look  into  it  and  see  that  he  is  free1? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  think  every  man  ought  to  look  into  it. 

Q.  Then  you  are  derelict  in  duty  as  citizeus  if  you  do  not  see  that  they 
are  free  ? — A.  To  a  certain  extent  we  may  be. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  prejudice  is  against  them  on  account 
of  race  more  than  on  account  of  slavery  °? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  There  is  no  prejudice  on  account  of  race  ?— A.  Yes ;  there  is  some. 
There  is  none  with  me ;  individually,  I  have  none. 

Q.  Does  not  the  prejudice  you  speak  of  exist  because  of  race  more 
than  because  of  slavery"? — A.  No;  I  think  it  exists  more  on  account  of 
the  contract  system  of  labor  than  it  does  on  account  of  race. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  exists  in  the  South  against  the  negro,  now  a 
freednian'? — A.  I  cannot  testify  to  anything  that  I  do  not  know  of  my 
own  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  You  testified  as  to  the  effect  of  slavery  upon  free  labor.  Did  you 
ever  live  in  the  South  % — A.  I  never  lived  in  the  South.  I  have  traveled 
through  the  South. 

Q.  Then  what  knowledge  have  you  as  to  the  effect  of  slavery  upon 
free  labor  there  ? — A.  Simply  from  my  observation.  I  traveled  through 
the  South  before  I  came  to  this  coat. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  in  all  your  travels  a  free  laborer  refuse  to  work 
because  a  slave  worked  % — A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have;  but  I  have  seen 
a  great  many  laborers  from  the  Northern  States  who  have  refused  to  go 
South  because  of  coming  in  competition  with  slavery. 

Q.  But  did  you  ever  see  a  free  laborer  there  refuse  to  wTork  because  of 
slavery! — A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have. 

Q.  Then  what  effect  did  it  have  upon  the  free  laborer  there,  independ- 
ent of  immigration"? — A.  I  know  just  what  effect  it  would  have  upon 
me. 

Q.  Ah;  but  I  am  speaking  of  your  observation  upon  free  laboring 
men. — A.  My  observation  is  not  extensive  enough  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion intelligently. 

Q.  Then  you  had  not  sufficient  kuowledge  of  the  effect  of  slavery 
upon  free  labor  in  its  midst  % — A.  No  ;  I  simply  stated  my  belief. 

Q.  And  that  was  from  information  % — A.  Not  altogether  from  infor- 
mation, not  from  observation  in  the  South,  but  from  the  effect  in  parts 
of  the  Northern  States  in  which  I  lived  before  I  came  to  this  coast. 
There  were  very  many  laborers  whom  I  heard  frequently  refuse  to  go 
South  on  that  account. 

Q.  That  may  have  been  for  want  of  information,  may  it  not? — A. 
Possibly. 

Q.  They  may  have  lacked  the  information  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  they  refuse  here  to  labor  with  the  Chinamen.  There  are 
free  Chinamen,  are  there  not  % — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  presume  there  are,  and  in 
fact  after  their  contracts  expire  they  are  all  free. 

Q.  Would  the  same  effect  exist  still  ? — A.  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  did 
not  say  the  whites  refuse  to  labor  with  the  Chinamen,  but  I  said  that 
there  was  a  feeling  against  them. 

Q.  The  effect  would  be  the  same.  The  introduction  of  this  alien  or 
foreign  race,  you  say,  affects  labor  by  the  refusal  of  our  people  to  labor 
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because  of  their  antagonism  to  the  Chinaman  f— A.  I  do  not  think  it  is 

antagonism  to  the  Chinaman  particularly  ua  Chinamau,  bui  u,, 

onisin  is  more  to  the  classof  labor  as  I 

to  be.     The  antagonism  arises  greatly  Prom  the  Inner  i 

whicli  these  Chinameu  can  afford  to  work  than  the  w  li 

Q.  Thru  if  you  would  remove  all  idea  of  their  being  und< 
tracts  and  the  idea  of  slavery  in  your  midst,  do  yon  think  I 
Hon  would  be  hurtful  .'—A.  Yes,  sir. 

().  Why  .' — A.  Because  1  think  tiny  are  a  people  who.  from  tin  ii  tra- 
ditions, their  education,  and  their  habited  thought,  neve  i  can  : 
good  citizens,  because  they  cannot  assimilate  tooariuetito 
is  the  reason. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  reason  why  they  would  not  be  good  nttseae. 

Would  it  he  any  reason    why  they  would  not  make  g I  I. 

I  will  go  further.    J  hold  that  no  great   class  ol  people,  even  as  labor- 
ers, is  desirable  in  any  community,  unless  thc\  can  become  citi 

Q.  Then  to  make  them  citizens  would  remove  that  difficult)  .'—A.  I 
do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  made  citizens,  from  the  fact  that  the;  do 
not  understand  our  government  nor  our  institutions,  and  have  do  desire 
to  understand  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  are  a  higher  or  a  lower  order  of  manhood  than 
the  negro  ? — A.  I  do  not  want  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  wore. 

Q.  Still  it  is  important,  as  yon  are  drawing  compai IsoM  bet « sea  tin- 
two. — A.  No;  I  think  I  am  simply  testifying  us  to  fa 

Q.  Certainly.    I  am  only  askiug  your  opinion. —  A.  I  wonld  I 
press  an  opinion  as  to   whether  they  were  a   higher  or  lowei   on 
think  the  Chinese,  in  their  own  estimation,  in  their  own  belief,  consider 
their  system  oi  civilization  the  most  perfect  in  tin-  world.      In  (act  there 
are   many   Chinese   whom    1   have   known   in   this  Stale  foi 
twenty  years  who  are  very  excellent  men.     Th<\  are  among  the  higher 
grades  of  (he  Chinamen.    My  business  relations  have  been  more  inti- 
mate with  them,  but    I    have  never  found  one  of  them  yet,  uo  matter 
how  long  he  remained   here,  bat  what  in   conversation   always  main- 
tained the  superiority  of  theChinesea  civilisation  to  American  civiliza- 
tion. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  that,  do  you  .'—A.  No,  Bir :  I  do  not 

Q.  You  have  no  hesitancy  in  expressing  the  opinion  thai  ooi  civiliza- 
tion is  the  best  ? — A.   1  certainly  have  not 

Q.  Have  you  no  opinion  as  to  the  grade  between  the  two  races,  the 
Chinese  and  the  negro  .'—A.  In  what  respect  do  yon  i 

Q.  Intellectually,  morally,  and  every  thing.— A.  As  to  becomi 

zens  I 

Q.  I  mean  intellectually,  morally,  and  every  way.— A.  I  think  the 
negro  morally 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  negro  in  his  native  state,  and  the  Chit 

home. A.  1  know  nothing  about  the  negro  in  bis  native  -tare  nor  the 

Chinese  in  China.     I  simply  know  them  as  1  see  them  here. 

C>.  Then  comparing  them  here,  what  is  jour  opinion  .'—A.  Th 
here  is  far  superior  to  the  Chinaman. 

(,>    Do  you  think  that  is  because  of  bis  intellectual  ability  or  '■■ 
of  his  contact  with  the  white  race  .'—A.   I  rapposi 
contact,  or  principally  from  contact,  with  the  white  i 

Q.  Would  not  the  same  contact  elevate  the  Chinaman  .'-A.     - 
for  many  generations. 

O    Why  not  ?— A.  Because  they  are  a  people  who  b  rmlyin 

their  traditions  and  pass  those  traditions  from  father  to  son.     Ibej  are 
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people  of  an  entirely  different  religion,  of  entirely  different  habits  of 
thought  and  customs  from  the  negroes. 

Q.  So  was  the  negro  before  he  came  in  contact  with  the  whites. — A. 
No  ;  I  think  it  would  be  much  easier  to  assimilate  the  negroes  than  the 
Chinese. 

Q.  You  base  that  opinion  upon  your  knowledge  of  the  negroes  now  ? 
— A.  Of  the  negroes  and  the  Chinese  here  in  this  State. 

Q.  You  have  never  seeu  the  Chinese  with  the  same  experiment  that 
the  negro  had,  coming  in  contact  with  the  whites'? — A.  No;  only  so  far 
as  it  has  existed  in  California. 

Q.  How  many  years  is  that? — A.  Twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years. 

Q.  The  negroes,  as  you  know,  have  been  here  for  centuries. — A.  Some 
of  them ;  but  I  suppose  all  of  them  have  not  been  here  so  long. 

Q.  There  have  been  no  late  importations,  I  believe,  not  for  90  or  100 
years  ? — A.  About  90  years. 

Q.  The  negroes  you  have  seen  here  are  natives  and  have  grown  up 
here  ? — A.  Most  of  them. 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  the  Chinese  under  the  same  circumstances'? — 
A.  I  have  seen  some  who  have  grown  up  here,  but  very  few  of  them. 

Q.  What  effect  do  you  think  it  would  have  to  elevate  the  Chinaman 
to  the  rank  of  a  voter — upon  this  prejudice  that  exists  with  the  laboring 
classes? — A.  I  think  the  effect  of  elevating  the  Chinaman  to  a  v^ter 
would  be  fraught  with  such  great  dangers  that  it  is  not  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  for  a  moment. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  effect  of  this  prejudice  of  the  laboring  classes 
against  the  Chinese"? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  particular 
effect  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  would  lessen  that  prejudice? — A.  I  do  not 
think  it  would. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  lessened  by  the  elevation  of  the  negro  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  or  not. 

Q.  Then  if  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  laboring  man  here  to  elevate  the 
Chinaman,  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  laboring  mau  to  elevate 
the  negro,  the  same  prejudice  existing? — A.  1  cannot  see  that  there  is 
a  sufficient  similarity  between  the  circumstances  to  make  a  fair  com- 
parison. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  negro  could  ever  be  elevated  or  was  elevated  by 
slavery  ?  Do  you  thiuk  he  would  ever  have  risen  any  higher  in  the 
institution  of  slavery?  Was  it  not  calculated  to  depress  him? — A.  I 
think  many  of  the  negroes  as  slaves  did  become  somewhat  attached  to  1 


our  religious  way  of  belief;  they  certainly  endeavored  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  our  institutions  ;  all  of  which  the  Chinese  do  not,  further 
than  simply  as  may  be  an  advantage  to  them  in  a  business  poiut  of 
view. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  the  negro  was  elevated  even  by  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  or  under  the  institution  of  slavery,,  from  his  original 
condition  ? — A.  I  think  that  is  very  probable,  not  knowing  what  his 
original  condition  was  from  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  You  have  information  ? — A.  Only  from  reading. 

Q.  You  have  read  about  the  negroes  in  Africa? — A.  Yes;  I  think 
the  negroes  as  slaves  were  elevated  above  their  normal  condition  in 
Africa. 

Q.  Even  under  the  institution  of  slavery  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  negro  had  been  a  free  man  he  would  have  been  elevated 
more  rapidly  ? — A.  In  all  probability  he  would. 
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Q.  So  with  the  Chinaman.  The  institution  of  slavery  does  not  tend 
to  his  elevation,  in  your  opinion  ?— A.  [f  the  Chinaman  was  a  free  and 
independent  man,  1  think  the  probability  is  that  be  would  be  elevated 
more  rapidly  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  Chinaman  can  ever,  under 
any  condition  of  circumstances,  so  far  forget  or  lose  sight  ot  his  tradi- 
tions, or  of  the  religion  of  his  forefathers,  and  of  the  habits  of  thought 
ot  his  ancestors,  a.s  to  make  a  good  American  citizen.  Thai  is  un  can- 
did judgment. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  American  civilization  would  have  any  effect 
upon  him?— A.  Very  little,  from  my  observation  ;  not  BO  much  a-  it 
would  upon  any  other  race  of  people. 

Q.  Will  not  error  always  go  down  before  truth  .'—A.  It  generally 
will  in  the  end,  but  sometimes  it  takes  a  very  great  while  for  it  to  go 
down. 

Q.  But  it  will,  will  it  not?— A.  It  may  in  the  end,  ultimately  :  but  it 
may  take  many  centuries  for  it  to  go  down. 

Q.  But  it  will,  will  it  not  ?— A.  I  think  in  the  end  it  would. 

Q.  Then  which  do  you  believe  is  the  true  religion,  ours  or  the  Chi- 
nese ? — A.  I  believe  ours  is. 

Q.  Then  iu  the  end  ours  would  prevail,  would  it  not,  even  over  the 
Chinese  % — A.  It  might  in  the  course  of  many  centuries. 

Q.  Yes;  it  might  take  centuries,  but  it  would  ultimately,  would  it 
not? — A.  I  think  it  would,  ultimately. 

Joseph  G.  Cadiz  sworn  and  examined.. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Question.  You  reside  in  California  ? — Answer.  Yes.  ail ';  [came here 
in  1849  and  remained  until  1854,  when  I  lelt  and  returned  in  1866. 

Q.  You  have  remained  here  since  ? — A.  Ever  since. 

Q.  Where  were  you  during  that  interval  ? — A.  I  went  from  here  in 
1854  East,  and  then  I  proceeded  to  South  America,  and  from  Buenos 
Ayres  I  went  to  Chili.  After  that  I  resided  in  Peru.  Before  that 
time  I  had  been  in  Peru  from  the  middle  part  of  1SJ<>  to  the  end  ot 
1842,  when  slavery  existed  there.  When  I  returned  to  Peru  there  was 
no  slavery  there;  slavery  had  been  done  away  with,  and  they  were  im- 
porting Chinese  to  supply  the  want  of  slavery. 

Q.  State  what  was  the  character  of  that  semi  slavery — A.  These  Chi 
namen  were  imported  there  under  contract  at  Bong-Kong.  These  men 
went  there  for  a  certain  consideration,  under  parties  purchasing  them  and 
taking  them  to  Peru.  When  they  arrived  at  Pern,  they  were  sold  by 
one,  or  in  lots  of  tens,  twenties,  fifties,  hundreds,  and  so  on.  There  were 
several  lines  of  sailing-vessels  bringing  them  out  continually,  the  ships 
being  overcrowded;  and  on  many  occasions  there  had  been  revolutions 
on  board,  risings  and  mutinies  among  them.  These  coolies  were  Bold 
at  $350  to  $400  apiece.  When  conveyed,  or  we  may  say  deeded,  to  a 
party,  whatever  the  number  might  be,  one.  or  fifty,  or  a  hundred,  they 
weretakeu  iu  a  mass,  and  the  price  varied  from  $350  to  |400.  This 
lease  or  sale  was  for  a  term  of  eight  years. 

Q.  You  are  uow  describing  the  cooly  system,  or  the  peonage  ot 
Peru?— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  kind  ot  Chinamen  who  are  Imported  in 
California.  These  meu,  or  these  slaves,  were  bound  over  for  that 
amount  of  mouey,  and  the  buyer  was  to  pay  each  one  of  them  four 
dollars  a  mouth,  of  their  currency,  aud  find  him  in  his  clothing  and 
victuals.  ,  ,  ,      . 

Q.Theii  the  fact  is  that  those  peons,  or  slaves,  were  slaves — A. 
Thev  were  slaves. 
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Q.  Bought  and  sold  as  slaves'? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  recognized  by  the 
laws  of  the  country. 

Q.  That  is  the  government  of  Peru  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  that  is  the  same  class  of  people  who  come  here. — 
A.  They  went  from  Hong  Kong  to  Peru  then,  the  same  as  they  come 
from  Hong-Kong  to  California  now. 

Q.  The  Cantonese,  as  they  are  called  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  besides,  in  Costa 
Rica,  between  1871  and  1872,  the  government  tried  the  experiment  of  a 
cargo  of  800  of  them.  They  were  purchased  at  Hong-Kong  and  taken 
there  and  sold.  There  is  a  party  living  here,  a  respectable  person,  who 
holds  yet  64  of  them  that  he  purchased  at  the  rate  of  four  dollars  a 
piece. 

Q.  He  paid  that  bonus  for  each  of  them  ? — A.  For  each  of  them. 

Q.  To  serve  out  a  term  of  eight  years  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  serving  at  the 
rate  of  tour  dollars  per  month. 

Q.  Then,  as  to  the  practical  result  of  their  contract  in  China  and 
under  Peruvian  laws  they  are  undoubtedly  slaves'? — A.  Undoubtedly; 
and  they  are  so  considered.  When  the  time  is  up  they  remain  in  that 
same  stupidity  as  when  they  were  imported. 

Q.  You  said  that  these  are  the  same  character  of  people  here? — A. 
Exactly. 

Q.  From  the  same  district  in  China? — A.  Exactly  the  same. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  that  they  are  here  under  different  conditions 

from  what  they  were  taken  to  Peru? — A.  Because  our  system  would 

.  prohibit  that  kind  of  traffic,  under  that  name,  but  those  people  are 

shrewd,  and  they  change  it  in  a  different  way  so  as  to  make  it  appear  a 

different  system. 

Q.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  we  have  substantially  the  same  system  here, 
but  under  a  different  guise  and  form  ? — A.  I  am  perfectly  convinced  of 
it.  Besides,  some  eight  years  ago  I  applied  to  Mr.  Kooprnanschap  to 
contract  to  take  a  certaiu  number  of  them  to  Peru,  as  I  have  some  con- 
nections there,  and  was  expecting  to  make  a  good  result  from  it,  but 
Mr.  Kooprnanschap  was  too  high  in  his  demand  and  I  dropped  it.  Then 
there  was  an  interruption  on  account  of  some  reports  that  had  been  sent 
from  Peru  to  Hong-Kong  about  the  bad  treatment  they  were  giving 
these  slaves. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  You  say  these  coolies  that  were  shipped  to  Peru  came  from  Hong- 
Kong  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  ? — A.  I  know  it  by  the  ships  coming  directly 
from  Hong  Kong. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  the  ships  came  directly  from  there  ? — A.  Be- 
cause the  captains  by  their  logs  so  reported. 

Q.  What  colony  is  Hong-Kong? — A.  It  is  a  place  under  the  English 
rule.  I  have  never  been  there,  and  so  I  cannot  give  you  a  description 
of  the  place. 

Q.  We  want  to  get  at  your  geography.  Where  did  these  coolies  that 
you  had  in  Peru  come  from  ? — A.  The  coolies  here  and  the  coolies  there 
are  brought  from  Hong-Kong,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  They  do  not  come  from  Ainoy  ? — A,  I  cannot  say.     There  may  be  i 
a  place   belonging  to   Hong-Kong  there.     I  am   not  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  those  ports. 

Q.  You  are  under  oath  and  testifying  now  ? — A.  I  am  testifying  un- 
dor  oath  and  truthfully. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  ship  clearing  from  Hong-Kong  with   coolies 
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for  Pern? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  a  great  many  while  I  waa  tl.. 
was  there  two  years,  and  they  were  arriving  continually  while 
there. 

Q.  Name  one  ship. — A.  I  cannot  tell  the  namea  <>f  the  ships. 

Q.  Do  the  English  very  generally  favor  the  cooly-trade  from  iU  portal 
— A.  I  suppose  so,  when  that  traffic  was  allowed  and  Lb  yet  allowed. 

Q.  From  Hong-Kong  ?— A.  From  Hong-Kong. 

Q.  Tben  the  cooly-trade  is  active  now  .'—A.  Very  active,  and  do 
doubt  it  is  very  active  in  Pern. 

Q.  Now? — A.  At  the  present  time;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  taken  there  within  two  yean  ?— A.  <).  yea, 
sir;  there  are  coolies  taken  there  now. 

Q.  They  are  engaged  in  bringing  coolies  to  Peru  ?— A.  Yes.  sir;  the 
same  kind  as  come  here. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  information  ? — A.  From  the  oonanl  him- 
self. 

Q.  How  late?— A.  A  few  days  ago.     Mr.  Lafuente. 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — A.  Cadi/,.  L  am  aoitiae&o!  the  doited 
State,  born  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  United  States?— A.  New  York. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
What  is  your  age  ? — A.  Seventy  years. 
By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  The  English  colony  of  Hong-Kong  is  now  engaged  in   the 
trade  with  Peru  ? 

By  Mr.  Pixley  : 
Q.  Let  me  ask  the  witness  if  it  is  not  true  that  the  ships  tit   out   at 
Hong-Kong,  and  then  go  from  there  to  Amoy,  where  they  take  on  their 
cargo  and  pass  on  ?— A.  I  suppose  it  would  be  bo.     I  am  not  particular 
about  that  quarter,  but  where  they  go  to  I  know  perfectly  well. 

Q.  You  are  giving  your  information  as  a  resident  ot  Peru,  not  having 
been  to  China  ?— A.  No,  sir;  I  never  was  in  Bong-Kong.  Those  ships 
are  fitted  out  in  Peru  and  sent  there  expressly.  That  has  been  can  led 
on  for  many  years. . 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  And  is  being  carried  on  now?— A.  Yes,  sir;  as  1  understand  it. 
They  want  that  class  of  people  because  the  population  there  is  very 

small  for  a  large  tract  of  land. 

Q  The  cooly-trade  is  active  between  nong  Kong  ami  San  Francisco 
now,  is  it  not?— A.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  Dot  many  arriving 
now.    I  have  not  seen  many. 

Q.  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Oompanj  a  ships  are  bringing  coolies 
here,  are  they  not  ?— A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Under  a  contract? -A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Four  hundred  dollars  is  the  sum,  is  it  I— A.  I  am  speaking  of  it  in 
Peru;  from  $350  to  $400,  according  to  the  labor.         ....        ..    m 

O.  Did  you  not  say  that  the  same  system  prevails  in  bnngmg  them 
here?-A.  The  same  system,  but  I  did  not  fix  the  price, 

Q.  What  is  the  price  ?-A.  I  do  not  know  the  price  hut  I  know  that 
rhev  are  brought  here  by  companies  that  have  them  imported. 

Q  As  cooh>s'-A  Call  them  whatever  you  like,  they  are  dependent 
apou  them  They  are  a  class  of  men  that  cannot  come  otherwise  than 
The  sold  by  tWr  relatives,  and  they  cannot  but  be  purchased.  They 
72  ci 
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do  not  know  what  they  do.  -  Not  one  of  them  knows  what  they  are 
about. 

Q.  They  are  crazy  people  f — A.  They  are  ignorant  and  stupid.  I  con- 
sider them  so.    I  have  had  that  conviction  for  many  years. 

Q.  Dishonest  people?— A.  Very. 

Q.  Thieves  ? — A.  It  is  their  disposition,  only  they  have  a  certain  way 
of  thieving  rather  disguised. 

Q.  They  do  not  wash  themselves  very  much  ? — A.  I  understand  that 
they  do  not ;  I  am  told  they  do  not. 

Q.  They  wear  their  clothes  several  months  without  changing  them  ? — I 
A.  I  have  not  examined  their  persons  so  closely  as  that. 

Q.  Have  they  generally  swindled  our  merchants  who  have  dealt  with 
them  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  about  that. 

Q.  This  is  bringing  home  this  fact. — A.  You  are  making  it  out  your 
own  way ;  I  cannot  agree  with  you. 

Q.  You  find  them  here,  all  around  here  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  class  which  you  have  been  describing  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  a  bad  class  of  men  ?— A.  They  are,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  inferior  race  that  there  is  existing. 

Q.  Physically  and  morally  ? — A.  I  do  believe  it  is  so  with  that  class  of 
people.  There  may  be  a  more  respectable  class  of  people  among  them 
undoubtedly  there  is ;  but  that  respectable  class  of  people  do  not 
come  here.  We  do  not  see  them.  We  are  speaking  about  the  class  of 
people,  that  is  all.  I  am  referring  to  this  class  of  people  here.  I  do  not 
speak  of  China.  I  am  speaking  of  the  class  of  people  that  they  are 
bringing  here,  who  are  not  coming  here  of  their  own  will. 

Q.  That  is  what  we  are  talking  about.  If  a  reputable,  good  citizen 
should  come  before  this  commission  and  swear  that  these  men  were  hon- 
est, that  he  dealt  with  them  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  with 
out  losing  a  dollar,  and  that,  as  a  class,  he  found  them  strictly  honest 
and  found  them  cleanly  in  their  bodies,  what  would  you  say  of  that 
man's  oath  ? — A.  I  would  doubt  it. 

James  M.  Bassett  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pixjley  : 

Question.  You  are  an  old  resident  of  California1? — Answer.  I  have 
been  here  twenty-five  years. 

Q.  You  are  of  the  editorial  profession  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Connected  with  country  and  city  journals  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  portion  of  the  country  has  been  your  recent  engagement  ? — 
A.  For  the  past  two  years  and  a  half,  until  the  last  two  months,  I  have 
been  editing  the  Los  Angeles  Herald. 

Q.  You  understand  the  general  scope  of  this  investigation.  Suppose 
you  state  your  views  upon  the  desirableness  of  Chinese  immigration, 
the  effect  upon  the  country,  and  whether  it  would  be  advisable  by  some 
judicious  law  to  inhibit  some  of  them  from  coming  to  the  country. — A, 
My  observation  has  been  that  the  labor  of  the  Chinese  who  are  here 
now  and  are  coming  here  tends  to  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer.  That  has  been  the  general  effect,  I -believe.  Chinese  labor, 
undoubtedly,  has  been  beneficial  to  a  few  people  and  injurious  to  the 
masses. 

Q.  It  has  enabled  some  industries  to  flourish  that  would  not  other- 
wise have  flourished,  and  some  men  to  become  rich? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  some 
great  enterprises  have  been  pushed  forward  more  rapidly  than  they  could 
have  been  without  the  assistance  of  some  such  labor  as  the  Chinese, 
Generally,  however,  in.the.common  occupations  of  life,  I  think  Chinese 
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labor  has  been  a  disadvantage  to  the  people.    I  think  thi 

generally  understood  by  the  masses. 

<}.  What  effect  does  it  have  in  tending  to  the  elevation  or  d< 
tion  of  white  labor?— A.  I  think  it  tends  to  degrade  white  labor,  l 
■aeon  that  a  general  impression  prevails  among  the  laboi 
that  the  Chinaman  who  is  bronghl   here  is  io  some  degre 
Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  that  impression  prevails  with  the  laboring 
man,  and  he  feels  that   to  come  in  competition  with  Chinese  lab 
is  somewhat  degrading.    Another  reason  is  that  the  Ohinaman  works 
for  a  great  deal  less  wages  than  the  white  man  can  afford  to  w< 
and  he  can  live  for  a  great  deal  less  than  the  white  man,  especiallj  the 
white  man  who  has  a  family.    1  know  thai  in  the  southern  pari  ot  this 
State,  and  especially  about  Los  Angeles,  the  gardening  has  been  almost 
exclusively  monopolized  by  the  Chinese.     1  bave  od  Beveral  » 
spoken  to  men  who  own  land  for  gardening  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city 
and  asked  them  why  they  did  not  go  into  business  for  thei 
invariably  the  answer  has  been   thai   they  cannot   compete  with   the 
Chinamen. 

Q.  You  have  heard  this  matter  discussed  for  yean.  What,  in  VOU 
judgment,  is  the  intelligent  popular  opinion  on  this  question  In  our 
State,  eliminating  from  that  class  those  men  who,  of  SOU]  M,  an  directly 
interested  in  money-making  by  the  Chinese  .'  1  speak  now  of  the  mtei- 
ligent,  disinterested  middle  class  of  society.— A.  I  think  if  the  Ques- 
tion was  put  to  the  public  in  this  way,  that  those  Chinamen  who  are 
already  here  should  be  protected  the  same  as  any  other  person  who  is 
living  here,  who  comes  here  and  relies  upon  the  laws  of  the  country  tor 

protection — that  public  opinion  would  be  in  favor  of  extending  to  th 

Chinamen  that  protection,  and  preventing  any  further  immigration  of 
Chinese.    I  think,  perhaps,  nine  out  of  ten  men  in  the  State,  on 
the  few  who  are  benefited   largely  by  the  Chinese  labor  would  en! 
that  opinion.     I  think  if  the  matter  was  put  to  a  vote  it  would  com.- out 
somehow  that  way  now. 

Q.  What  is  your  own  individual  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  value 
of  Chinese  immigration  or  white  immigration,  in  regard  to  the  ultimate 
future  of  the  State  in  its  political  and  moral  aspects  1— A.  Politically,  it 
depends  a  great  deal  upon  what  power  the  Chinamen  here  pose 
the  Chinaman  ultimately  becomes  a  voter,  he  will   bold  the  bal 
power  in  a  very  short  time,  if  they  continue  to  come.     Morally,  I  think 
the  effect  is  bad.      I  think  that  that  is  conceded  all  over  tbeE 
think  every  man  who  has  a  family  will  concede  that. 

Q.  If  he' were  given  the  right  of  the  elective  Branchiae  to-day,  is  it  nor 
probable  that  if  he  should  be  invested  at  once  with  the  franch 
adult  Chinese  in  this  town  could  outvote  the  white  population 
a  vote  at  our  recent  election  was  41,000.     Are  there  not  period* 
it  there  are  over  41,000  adult  Chinese  in  this  city!— A.  As  I  und« 
Ut,  from  several  years'  residence  in  this  city,  the  average  I  binea 
« lation  is  about  30,000.     At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  especially  in  the 
i  winter  and  spring,  when  the  Chinamen  cannot  f.nd  employment 
>r  perhaps  the  actual  adult  population,  supposing  they  had  l 
ii  Fraucisco,  would  exceed  that  of  the  whites. 

O.  Then,  practically,  it  would  be  to  turn  over  this  munic  | 
*  meut  to  Chinese  rulet-A.  That  would  be  the  -  I  l,urac- 

!  aiQelAnd  in  the  State  as  well  I    In  the  p* 

eaot  looking  to  the  distant  future,  with  the  invrtat.o. 

i  Wizens,  they  would  havc.tlie  .political  power  of  this  Stat*  T-A.  I  think 
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they  would.  I  think  they  would  hold  the  balance  of  power  now,  and  in 
a  short  time  I  think  they  would  control  the  government  of  the  State 
entirely. 

Q.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  about  one  hundred  thousand  adult  Chi- 
namen in  this  State,  taking  out  thirteen  thousand  for  minors  and 
women  ? — A.  It  does  not  matter  whether  they  could  do  it  or  not;  if  the 
inducement  was  held  out  for  them  to  come  here,  and  giving  them  the  same 
rights  that  we  give  any  other  foreign-born  person  who  wishes  to  come 
here  and  become  a  citizen,  it  would  be  but  a  short  time  before  they  would, 
come  here  and  outnumber  and  outvote  us.  ' 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  as  soon  as  they  could  come  here,  under  existing 
naturalization  laws,  and  become  citizens  ? — A.  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  so. 

By  Senator  Cooper  : 
Q.  That  is  not  desirable  ? — A.  I  think  not.    I  do  not  care  to  see  that 
state  of  affairs  brought  about. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Why  did  they  not  get  naturalized  when  they  had  the  chance,  be 
fore  Congress  took  up  the  question  at  the  last  session? — A.  I  suppose 
that  they  did  not  know  it. 

Q.  Then,  is  there  any  danger  of  their  knowing  it  ? — A.  Perhaps  if  we 
had  had  this  investigation  first,  and  had  had  some  able  advocate  here 
to  make  the  facts  known,  they  would  have  been  naturalized.  I  think 
very  few  people  in  the  State  knew  it. 

Q."  Have  you  lived  in  Los  Angeles  long  ? — A.  I  went  down  there  two 
years  ago  last  April. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  Los  Angeles  massacre  took  place? — A. 
No,  sir ;  that  occurred  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  particulars  of  it  ?^-A.  No,  sir ;  only  what  I  have 
heard. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  ? — A.  I  heard  that  they  hung  a  lot  of  China- 
men. 

Q.  Who  hung  them  ? — A.  That  I  do  not  know.    I  never  heard. 

Q.  Did  the  sheriff  hang  them  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Q.  How  large  a  lot? — A.  I  do  not  remember  the  number;  some  four- 
teen or  fifteen  ;  I  think  thirteen. 

Q.  Are  there  a  good  many  farmers  on  small  ranches  around  Los 
Angeles? — A.  Around  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles  there 
are  a  great  many  small  ranches,  gardens,  &c. 

Q.  Cut  up  generally  into  small  farms? — A.  No,  sir;  not  generally. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  a  small  farm  there  ? — A.  Not  if  a 
man  has  money  enough  to  buy  it. 

Q.  Do  they  have  to  pay  cash  there  when  they  buy  a  farm  ? — A.  That 
depends  on  circumstances.  Some  men  would  have  to  pay  cash,  and 
others  would  not. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  large  immigration  there  ? — A.  The  last  two  years 
a  considerable  immigration  has  come  to  Los  Angeles  and  the  other 
southern  counties. 

Q.  Is  it  increasing  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  increasing. 

Q.  By  land  and  sea? — A.  Yes,  sir;  slightly,  both  ways. 

Q.  There  are  a  great  many  Chmamen  clown  there? — A.  I  do  not  know 
the  number  of  Chinese  in  the  county,  nor  how  many  there  are  in  the 
town.  There  is  a  considerable  number  almost  in  the  center  of  the  town 
very  near  the  business  center. 
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Q.  Do  the  farmers  employ  them  1— A.  [  do  not  think  they  da    I 

saw  a  Chinaman  at  work  on  a  farm  in  the  valley. 

Q.  What  do  thf  Chinese  dot— A.  They  lease  p  rotind  In  the 

vicinity  of  the  city,  and  garden.    They  work  garden* elaei  aereth< 
as  they  do  here. 

Q.  Do  they  interfere  with  white  labor  much  ?— A.   I  have  beard  they 
do.    There  is  an  anti-Chinese  organisation  there  which  probably  haa 
two  or  three  hundred  members.     What  is  said   there   OT  wh.it    t' 
lieve  I  do  not  know.    I  am  not  a  member  of  It*  and  never  beard  any- 
thing about  it  particularly. 

Q.  Are  there  any  manufactories  there  in  which  tbej  are  • 
A.  They  are  employed  a  great  deal  in  the  gathering  «>t'  grapes  fof  the 
manufacture  of  wine. 

Q.  Is  there  any  manufacturing  establishment  carried  00  then  . 
and  shoes,  woolen-mills  ? — A.  There  is  a  woolen-mill  there,  bot    I 
not  tell  you  whether  they  employ  Chinese  in  it  of  not      The  factor]  lias 
been  shut  up  for  some  time,  1  think. 

Q.  "Was  it  ever  run  ?-— A.  Yes.  sir;  it  has  been  inn. 

Q.  By  what  kind  of  labor  ?—  A.  That  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  Could  they  gather  the  grape  crop, and  such  things,  down  there 
without  this  Chinese  labor?— A.  I  presume  th<\  oonld.  rtainly 

could  if  all  the  men  were  to  work  who  talk  abonl  wanting  work. 

Q.  Is  that  generally  the  case?— A.  That  1  cannot  tell  yoo.  1 
supposed  to  know  whether  a  man  wants  work  or  not  when  he  - 
does. 

Q.  You  have  not  had  any  experience  that  way  '.  —  A.  NO,  lb  ;  n.ver 
had  any. 

Q.  What  is  the  experience  of  your  neighbors  in  that  line  '—A.  I  never 

heard  them  express  an  opinion. 

Q.  You  say  there  is  danger,  if  these  30,000  men  should  become  citizens 
and  vote  here,  that  they  would  demand  ol  the  municipal  govern n 
(he  contracts,  sewerage  and  street  contracts, &c,  if  they  had  the  power. 

A.' That  is  a  question  iu  advance  of  the  transaction.    I  cam 

Q.   In  case  thev  should  get  hold  of  this  government,  as  J 
having  the  franchise  given  to  them.  1  want  to  know  what  they  would 
do.— A.  I  did  not  state  that  they  would  get  bold  of  the  government :  I 
said  it  seemed  to  me  probable  they  would. 

Q.  And  if  that  probability  should  become  a  fact,  from  what  yoo  know 
of  them  would  they  demand  all  these  contracts t— A.  I  think  that  the 
republicau  party  has  generally  held  all  the  contracts,  and  they  have  had 
the  power.  If  the  Cbinamen  had  the  power,  I  thmk  it  likely  they 
would  do  the  same.    They  are  all  human  beings. 

Q.  Are  the  republicans  in  power  bere  —A.  Not  in  thta  city. 

Q.  Then  the  republicans  do  not  hold  the  contract*  '.— A.   1  BJB  - 

%0DoHoSuathi^  thevwonld  demand  all  the  right,  that  thed-mmant 
paitv  does  if  thev  succeedt-A.  Nat... ally  I  suppose  tl„y  would. 
Would  you  not  if  yoo  were  a  Chinaman  and  had  the  power  » 

Q  As  a  matter  of  course  I  would.  1  want  to  know  what  yon  think— 
A.  ithiuMf I  were  a  Chinaman,  I  would  do  pretty  much  a>  tie-,  bit* 

mo  Tthe  school  inonev  would  not  suit  you.  you  would 

tributed  ameml ;  the  sectarian  schools  .'-A.  1  do  not  think  the, 

take  much  interest  in  our  education. 
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Michael  A.  Smith  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Pixley  : 

Question.  You  heard  the  testimony  some  few  days  ago  of  Mr.  Gray, 
of  the  customhouse  ? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  which  he  explaius  how  Chinese  women  were  permitted  to  pass 
the  consulate  at  Hong-Kong,  and  what  class  of  questions  were  asked 
and  answered  with  a  view  to  establish  a  respectability,  and  that  the 
woman  was  coming  here  for  a  virtuous  calling,  to  become  a  wife,  or  to 
be  engaged  in  some  respectable  position  in  California,  and  that  schedule  I 
of  questions  and  answers  was  accompanied  by  photographs  to  identify 
the  women  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  testified  that  they  were  respectable  people,  and  came 
here  for  the  pursuit  of  a  respectable  vocation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  so  under- 
stand. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  that  list  of  photographs'? — A.  I  got  forty-eight 
altogether  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  is  the  result  of  your  investigation  as  to  their  present  busi- 
ness, and  what  are  they  doing,  these  respectable  Chinese  ladies  ? — A. 
[Producing  photographs.]  Here  are  some  twelve  of  them  that  I  have 
picked  out.  Some  of  them  may  not  at  present  reside  in  houses  of  pros- 
titution, but  those  have  been  at  times  residing  in  houses  of  prostitution 
within  the  last  six  months. 

Q.  In  other  words,  twelve  out  of  forty-eight  are  prostitutes? — A.  They 
reside  in  houses  of  prostitution.  There  are  some  of  them  that  I  have 
arrested  and  brought  to  the  City  Hall,  and  they  were  convicted  of  being 
prostitutes.  Some  of  them  there  are  the  pictures  of  women  who  have 
children  with  them  that  I  arrested. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  These  are  the  women  f    [Exhibing  photographs.] — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  say  they  are  all  prostitutes  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  they 
all  are  prostitutes,  but  I  have  arrested  several  of  them  out  of  houses  of 
prostitution. 

Q.  Identify  them,  please  ? — A.  [Indicating  a  picture.]    There  is  one. 

Q.  That  middle  woman? — A.  Yes,  sir.  [Indicating  a  photograph.]  There 
is  another  picture  of  a  woman  who  has  been  arrested  and  fined.  [Indi- 
cating a  photograph.]  There  is  another  also  who  has  been  fined.  There 
are  two  [indicating]  who  have  been  residing  in  Chinese  houses  of  prosti- 
tution, that  I  have  seen  there,  but  who  have  never  been  arrested  that  I 
know  of.  I  think  I  could  take  you  up  to-night  and  show  them  to  you. 
[Indicating.]  Here  is  also  another  one.  This  little  girl  is  a  servant-girl 
in  one  of  the  houses  of  prostitution.  There  is  another  girl.  Here  is  an 
old  lady  who  is  looked  on  as  the  boss  of  a  house,  but  the  house  at  the 
present  time  is  not  running.     She  was  there  some  time  ago. 

Q.  How  long  has  she  been  here? — A.  I  cannot  say ;  it  may  be  that  she 
has  been  here  a  year  or  two,  but  I  know  I  saw  her  this  summer  when  I 
first  went  up  into  the  Chinese  quarters.  The  house  is  in  Bartlett  alley, 
about  the  middle  of  the  alley. 

Q.  These  women,  then,  you  have  discovered  within  a  few  months'? — 
A.  I  was  not  particularly  engaged  in  the  Chinese  business  until  the 
administration  of  Chief  Ellis,  when  I  went  up  there. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  woman  been  a  prostitute  here,  to  your  knowl- 
edge % — A.  I  cannot  swear  to  that.  I  know  that  she  resides  in  the  alley 
on  that  side  of  the  street.  [Indicating.]  There  are  nothing  else  but 
prostitutes  along  there. 
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Q.  I  see  she  left  Hong-Kong  January  18  ?— A.  I  did  net  go  up  to  that 
quarter  until  about  that  time. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  You  are  a  police-officer  ?— A.  Ycs,sir;  I  am  a  police-officer,     r 
derstand  when  we  go  in  and  arrest  a  house  that  way,  we  arraign  all  tin- 
women  who  are  in  there.    We  cannot  sometimes  Ml  whether  th< 
men  live  there  or  not.    We  charge  them  with  visiting  these  booses. 
They  are  generally  convicted  under  the  ordinance  against  visiting  booses 
of  prostitution. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  They  might  not  be  prostitutes  ?— A.  Well,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  are  not  so  sure  about  these  houses  .'—A.  I  bare  seen  these 
others.  [Exhibiting  photographs.]  Here  is  a  woman  1  know  \»u  mm 
find  almost  any  time  in  Sullivan's  alley. 

Q.  Out  of  how  many  did  you  examine  these  photographs  .'—A.  J'oitv- 
eight,  I  believe,  altogether. 

Q.  And  twelve  of  them  you  find  arc  doubtful  ? — A.  Yes.  sir;  I  have 
not  had  time  to  look  them  out  thoroughly  nor  to  look  right  through 
Chinatown. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  police?— A.  Two  yean  and  ten 
mouths. 

Q.  Do  you  know  white  women,  who  you  once  knew  to  be  respectable, 
who  turn  out  as  prostitutes  after  getting  here? — A.  1  do  not  know 
about  them  after  they  get  here,  but  I  have  known  women  who  I  sup 
posed  were  respectable  once  to  become  prostitutes. 

Q.  They  were  respectable  enough  once  to  pass  the  Doited  State-  oon< 
sul  as  you  heard  the  way  it  was  doue  the  other  day  ? — A.  I  have  known 
ladies  that  were  supposed  to  be  respectable  in  this  city  at  one  tune  to 
live  in  houses  of  prostitution  afterward. 

Q.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  have  some  women  turning 
out  as  prostitutes  who  hitherto  had  been  considered  respectable  Wo- 
men ? — A.  There  are  a  great  many  such  cases. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  as  many  cases  as  twelve  out  of  forty 
eight? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  You  have  had  something  to  do  with  enforcing  the  cubic  air  ordi- 
nance 1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  some  of  the  rooms  and  the  condition  in  which 
you  found  Chinese  whom  you  arrested  under  that  ordinance  .'—A.  I 
have  often  gone  into  a  house  at  night  where  there  would  be  room  proba- 
bly for  two  men,  and  there  might  be  ten  there,  sometimes  six,  sometimes 
twelve.  ,  .  ,  . 

Q.  How  close  would  they  be  together?— A.  There  would  be  a  parti- 
tion right  by  there  like  a  false  floor,  [illustrating,]  and  they  would  lie 
as  thick  nearly  as  they  could  in  there. 

Q.  On  both  floors?— A.  No,  sir;  on  the  lower  floor  generally  m  places 
of  that  kind.     They  use  it  as  a  workshop,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  How  did  you  find  them  under  the  sidewalks  or  other  places  than 
in  chambers?— A.  We  find  them  very  thick  right  under  the  sidewalks 
and  under  basements.     We  would  pass  right  along  a  sidewalk  th  ■ 
[illustrating,]  and  they  would  have  a  room  under  that,  and  ■  great 
many  men  would  be  sleeping  right  under  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  In  mere  holes?— A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  the  poorer  class  of  Chi- 
nese. 
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Q.  How  would  the  atmosphere  be  in  such  places  ? — A.  Yery  bad. 

Q.  Bad  in  what  respect  ? — A.  In  places  the  stench  would  be  from 
water  or  drainage,  or  perhaps  the  privies  would  be  overflowing.  Some- 
times, I  suppose,  it  would  come  more  from  the  drainage  than  anything 
else. 

Q.  A  Stifling  atmosphere? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  atmosphere  is  stifling 
in  these  quarters. 

Q.  Does  that  atmosphere  penetrate  to  the  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  would  the  streets  smell  in  the  vicinity  of  these  dense,  over- 
crowded places? — A.  It  would  smell  very  -bad,  I  should  judge. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  that  ? — A.  It  did  smell  badly  to  me. 

Q.  Does"  this  attempt  of  the  city  to  prevent  that  overcrowding  suc- 
ceed ? — A.  It  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  here.  I  know  houses  that 
used  to  be  crowded  pretty  badly  have  thinned  out,  and  there  are  not 
near  as  many  lodging  there ;  but  we  have  often  arrested  a  house,  and 
we  would  come  back  in  a  week  again  and  find  just  as  many  as  when 
we  had  arrested  them. 

Q.  By  continually  enforcing  the  ordinance,  do  you  manage  to  reduce 
the  overcrowding,  as  a  whole  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  these  large  lodging- 
houses  we  do,  but  in  factories,  and  under  these  sidewalks,  and  such 
places  we  do  not.  I  think  that  they  get  in  there  pretty  nearly  as  quick 
as  we  get  them  out.  There  are  eight  blocks  there  that  we  just  keep 
working  at  all  the  time.  I  do  not  know  the  number  that  we  have  ar- 
rested, but  I  suppose  it  is  on  the  books.  I  guess  there  have  been  all  of 
a  thousand  five  hundred  or  a  thousand.  I  could  not  tell  the  number 
now. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 

Q.  Have  not  the  grand  juries  repeatedly  reported  the  horrible  condi- 
tion of  the  cells  here  in  the  prisons  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  j  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  talk  about  our  city  prison. 

Q.  Has  not  almost  every  grand  jury  done  that? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  almost 
every  grand  jury  has  something  to  say  about  it. 

Q.  Is  it  a  horrible  place— so  represented  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  nearly  every 
grand  jury  has  something  to  say  in  regard  to  the  city  prison. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  Is  the  city  now  building  another  city  prison  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is 
building  a  city  hall,  and  also  there  will  be  a  new  prison  out  there. 

Q.  Will  that  prison  be  ample  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  will  when  it 
is  finished. 

Q.  Is  it  airy  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  think  it  ought 
to  be. 

Q.  Does  the  number  of  Chinese  arrests  tend  to  crowd  our  city  prison  ? 
— A.  There  are  two  cells  mostly  for  the  Chinese.  The  rest  are  for  the 
whites.  Nearly  all  the  Chinese  who  have  been  arrested  have  been  put 
in  those  two  cells. 

Q.  Is  the  city  doing  the  best  it  can  under  the  accommodations  it  now 
has? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Bee  ; 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  those  cells?— A.  I  could  not  tell.  I  never 
measured  one  of  them. 

Q.  They  are  small  cells,  about  what  size  ?— A.  They  are  not  very 
large  cells. 

Q.  How  large  ?— A.  I  would  judge  about  14  feet  square ;  perhaps  16 
feet ;  I  cannot  say. 
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By  Mr.  Brooks  : 

Q.vHow  many  people  could  you  pat  in  there  of  a  night  .'—A.  I  could 
not  tell  without  the  prison  keeper's  honks. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  you  have  arrested  of  ■  night  ?— A.  1 
have  seen  thirty  put  in  these  two  cells  in  one  night 

Q.  How  is  it  with  the  county  jail  *  Is  that  very  much  OTerorowded  .' 
— A.  At  times;  sometimes  it  is  not  very  ranch  crowded. 

Q.  How  many  people  are  there  ii/it?— A.  At  the  present  time  I 
could  not  tell. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  know  ?— A.  Between  three  and  foul  hundred  j 
very  close  on  to  four  hundred,  I  believe. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  that  county  jail  .'—  A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  large  are  the  cells ?— A.  I  could  not  tell  that  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  been  more  than  a  few  times  to  the  county  jail. 

Q.  How  many  cells  are  there1? — A.  That  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  You  have  no  idea  how  large  those  eel  Is  are  .'—  L  Borne  of  them 
are  perhaps  about  6  by8or  10— GbylO,  probably;  but  I  cannot  tell  what 
the  size  exactly  of  them  is. 

Q.  Could  yon  not  tell  whether  there  were  a  dozen  eellfl  or  two 
dozen? — A.  There  are  more  than  a  dozen  cells.  There  are  more  than 
forty  cells  in  the  county  jail. 

Q.  How  many  stories  are  there?— A.  Two  stories. 

Q.  Is  the  second  story  occupied  by  ordinary  prisoners  or  by  fe 
males? — A.  The  females  are  all  out  at  what  they  call  the  branch  jail  at 
the  present  time,  over  at  the  Xorth  Beach. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  thirty-five  cells  there! — A.  I  should  judge 
so,  and  more,  too. 

Q.  How  many  cells  are  there? — A.  I  cannot  tell.  These  men  who  are 
employed  in  the  county  jail  could  tell  you.  I  never  was  employed  In 
the  county  jail  and  cannot  tell. 

Q.  How  do  you  recognize  these  women  ? — A.  lam  acquainted  with 
some  of  them. 

Q.  They  are  not  so  much  alike  but  what  you  can  tell  one  from  an- 
other?— A.  I  can  tell  Chinese  pretty  well. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  have  you  seen  since  these  photographs  were 
put  in  evidence  here?— A.  Some  eight  or  nine  of  them. 

Q.  You  recognize  them  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  1  have  seen  seven  o( 
them  since  I  have  got  these  photographs.  The  rest  are  women  that  I 
know  without  ^oiug  into  houses  at  all  to  see  them. 

Q.  Is  there  any  thing  in  this  class  of  women  by  which  you  can  dis- 
tinguish them  ?— A.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Can  you  distinguish  prostitutes  from  respectable  women  I— A. 
When  a  man  claims  to  marry  a  woman  he  generally  takes  her  off,  and 
does  not  allow  her  to  go  to  these  houses. 

Q.  One  of  the  witnesses  here  testified  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
the  consul  distinguishing  the  one  class  from  the  other  without  ai> 
ance,  even  by  his  owu  opinion  ;  that  a  person  living  in  China  anj 
of  time  could  distinguish  one  class  from  another      I   want    to  know 
whether  you  are  able  to  distinguish  one  class  from  the  other  be] 
No,  sir?  I  cannot  tell  one  class  from  the  other  on  the  street      I  can  tell 
by  being  constantly  in  Chinatown  and  going  among  the  <  hinese quar- 
ters and  in  the  houses  of  prostitution. 

Q.  You  only  know  by  the  manner  in  which  they  live  .— \.  V 

Q.  By  the  appearance  of  the  persons  themselves  ^™M«**» 
fcinguish  them  !-A.  No,  sir;  not  until  J  got  acquainted  with  them.  I 
win  s  ate  E  in  the  last  six  months  the  Chinese  houses  of  prostitution 
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for  white  men  are  not  carried  on  so  much  as  they  used  to  be.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  as  many  of  that  kind  of  women  here  as  there  were 
formerly.  I  know  there  are  not.  But  when  these  young  girls  come 
from  China  a  great  many  of  them  go  to  these  houses  of  prostitution  for 
Chinamen. 

Q.  In  your  observations  do  you  think  it  is  true  that  the  consal  can  dis- 
tinguish the  classes  % — A.  I  do  not  know  how  he  can.  I  do  not  see  any 
difference  so  far  as  the  looks  of  the  women  are  concerned. 

Q.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  prostitute  class  in  China  dress  dif- 
ferently. Do  you  know  anything  of  that  ? — A.  They  do  not  dress  any 
differently  here. 

Q.  I  have  heard  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  coloring  of  the  lining 
of  the  sleeves  of  the  gowns,  and  that  they  are  distinguished  by  different 
costumes  ? — A.  I  have  never  noticed  that  at  all.  I  have  never  examined 
their  costume  at  all. 

Q.  Is  there  any  such  distinction  here  ? — A.  I  have  never  examined 
their  costume  at  all.  I  have  only  seen  them  going  along  the  street,  and 
I  have  never  noticed  any  difference  in  their  costume  on  the  street. 

Q.  Nothing  that  you  could  see  without  careful  examination  % — A.  No, 
sir.    I  have  had  Chinamen  tell  me  of  something  of  that  kind. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 

Q.  In  these  places  where  the  Chinamen  are  underground,  under  the 
sidewalks,  and  in  the  factories  that  you  referred  to,  are  there  places  left 
open  so  that  there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air  % — A.  No,  sir.  Let  a  China- 
man take  this  room  and  have  all  those  windows  open,  when  they  go  to 
sleep  at  night  they  will  close  up  every  window.  Officer  Bethel  is  here, 
and  I  think  he  would  state  the  same  thing.  You  never  find  a  window 
open  in  a  Chinese  lodging-house. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  the  windows  in  those  cells  14  by  16  in  the  city 
hall  I  Do  the  officers  keep  those  open  when  prisoners  are  there  ? — A. 
There  are  upward  of  five  or  six  inches  of  bars  in  the  front. 

Q.  Leaving  a  free  access  of  air  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  from  the  cor- 
ridor. 

By  Mr.  Bee  : 
Q.  Is  there  no  outside  opening  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  SARGENT : 
Q.  Is  there  any  opening  from  the  outside  into  the  corridors? — A.  Some 
windows.    There  is  a  very  foul  smell  there.    It  is  underground. 

Q.  Is  the  smell  as  foul  as  in  the  places  from  which  they  are  taken  ? — 
A.  At  times.    Sometimes  the  smell  in  the  city  prison  is  very  strong. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  the  city  would  hurry  up  the 
new  building  % — A.  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Brooks  : 
Q.  When  do  you  think  that  will  be  finished,  from  present  appearances'? 
— A.  Somebody  else  can  tell. 

By  Senator  Sargent  : 
Q.  Are  not  the  contracts  given  out,  and  are  they  not  going  on  with 
the  work?— A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  going  on  with  the  work  at  the  present 
time. 
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A  comparative  table  (prepared  hll  Louis  A.  La  Grange, 
showing  aggregate  values  of  the  commerce  between  ( 
during  three  years  and  six  month*,  from  January  1,  1873, 

(Presented  by  Mr.  I'ixlcy.) 


Tear. 

Imports  from  China. 

•  rU  to  Chin*. 

Commodities. 

Vain* 

Sugar 

< •••lil  anil  Hilvt-r    

Tea 

Coffee  





7,086,535 
181,913 

151, 585 

l  -  :    131 

4,615, 069 

1-::  656 

757,  (  i  1 

1,141,469 

518,996 

1,994,989 

4,  688,  796 

17-2,112 
953,  17- 

41  -   i- 
144,416 

884,272 

1,996,986 

free  of  duty. 

J     •    t    l.-i 

Sugar 

1874 

8M   Mi 

Gold  and  direr 



QaiokaQver  



Floor,  (wheat) 

Cold  ami  bUtSC 

Rice 

Quicksilver   

M  laoeUaneona 

188,  'ii 

Sugar 

Opium 

1876,  (1st  six  months) . . . 

•    

Quicksilver    

auseaUaneaaa  

1, 988,8*9 

Note.— All  tea  and  coffee 

Note.— Forein  merebeod 

i  d  DOt  included   in  tUl  t 

APPENDIX  B.— Exhibit  1. 

(See  testimony  of  Ezekiel  B.  Vn.-laml.  p>  L* 
To  the  master,  owner,  or  consignee  : 

You  are  hereby  notified  not  to  land  within  this  State  any  person  who 
of  the  United  Sta?eV  without  an  examination  and  i,,M..-.  '  <•>-  «- 

C°y^aSionS"anSrihe  following  sections  of  Lb.  ,..,,al  and  prfitkd 

th8Ef.  mi  Every  captain,  master  of  >  vesael,  oi  otto  person  wbo  iHUfoll, 

-     J  ^r  „m,.iirrs  to  be  hronebt  or  Bent,  n 

within  ' 


brings,  or  sends,  or  causes  or  procures  to  be  brought  or  «t,  intol 
who  is  a  foreign  convict  of  any  crime  which  if  committed  «  it    n      . 
punishable  therein,  (treason  and  misprision  of  treason  .™&W%™.* 
or  sent  to  him  from  any  prison  or  plan,  oi  oonfmemeul  in  am  pltM  *  Kbool  tn 

tafi?%?  Sv^pSsorbringing  to  or  landing  within 
JSSilS^S&Si  £  Japan,  or  the  islands  adjacent  to 

without  first  presenting  ^^£™%Z%fXoZnl   ««"  « '       * 

such  commissioner  that  such  person  ,1  eures  voiu m  in  •  . 

a  person  of  good  character,  and  obtaining  fro  m  soch     ~a'  <        f£o|  ,eM  tban  ono 

such  person  and  authorizing  the  landing,  is  pumsuuuie  i\ 
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nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail -not  less 
than  two  nor  more  than  twelve  months. 

Sec  175.  Every  individual  person  of  the  classes  referred  to  m  the  two  preceding 
sections  brought  or  landed  within  this  State  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  such  sec- 
tions, renders  the  person  bringing  or  landing  liable  to  a  separate  prosecution  and 
penalty. 

Section  2949  of  the  political  code  makes  it  the  duty  of  every  master  ot  a  vessel  ar- 
riving at  any  port  in  this  State,  bringing  passengers  from  any  place  out  of  this  State, 
to  make  an  oath  to  the  commissioner  of  immigration  at  such  port,  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  such  arrival,  a  written  report,  stating  the  name,  place  of  birth,  last  resi- 
dence, age,  aud  occupation  of  all  such  passengers  who  are  not  citizens ;  also,  whether 
any  of  the  passengers  so  reported  are  lunatics,  idiotic,  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  crippled,  or 
infirm,  and  not  accompanied  by  any  relatives  able  to  support  them,  or  are  lewd  and 
abandoned  women  ;  also,  the  name  and  residence  of  the  owner  of  such  vessel. 

Commissioner  of  Immigration. 

Eeport  of  the  S.  S.  Alaska ;  master,  Edward  Van  Sice ;  owner,  P.  M.  S.  S.  Co. ;  own- 
ers' residence,  N.  Y. ;  from  Hong-Kong,  via  Yokohama ;  arrived  15th  February;  con- 
to  P.  M.  S.  S.  Co. ;  number  of  passengers  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  801. 


I,  Edward  Van  Sice,  master  of  the  steamship  Alaska,  from  Hong-Kong,  being  duly 
smorn,  do  depose  aud  say  that  the  facts  and  statements  made  and  contained  in  the 
within  report  are,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  true ;  that  1  arrived  at  this 
port  on  the  16th  day  of  February,  *1875;  and  that  I  brought  801  passengers  not  citi- 
zens; and  that  this  report  is  in  full  compliance  with  the  several  laws  of  the  State  of 
Colifornia  in  regard  to" the  arrival  of  passengers  and  immigrants. 

EDW.  VAN  SICE,  Master. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribe'd  before  me  this  17th  day  of  February,  1875. 

R.  K.  PIOTOWSKI, 
Commissioner  of  Immigration, 
By  E.  B.  VREELAND, 

Deputy. 


Eeport  for  the  commissioner  of  immigration  of  the  steamship  Alaska,  Edward  Vance  Sice, 
master,  arrived  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco  on  the  15th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1875,  be- 
ing a  statement  of  the  persons  or  passengers  landed  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  not  being 
natives  of  the  United  States,  and  who  have,  within  the  last  preceding  twelve  months,  arrived 
from  any  country  out  of  the  United  States  at  any  place  within  the  United  States,  as  re- 
quired by  the  laics  of  the  State  of  California. 


Name. 

Place  of  birth,  (village  and 
district.) 

Age. 

Occupation. 

Sex. 

Last  place  of 
residence. 

Oelang,  G  ow  Tan 

30 
30 
30 
25 
14 
23 

11 
10 
27 
41 
38 
21 
35 
17 
27 
29 
•26 
27 
20 
30 
28 
32 
25 
24 

25 
30 
27 

Laborer 

....do  

Male.. 
..do... 

Do. 

do       

....do  

..do  ... 

Do, 

.  ..do    ..     

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

....do  

..do  ... 

Do, 

do    

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

Student 

...do  

..do  ... 
..do  ... 

Do.  • 

Do. 

...do  

.  do... 
..do... 
..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

Laborer 

...do 

Do. 

do    .. 

Do. 

do 

....do  

....do  

..do... 
..do... 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do    

...do  

..do... 

Do. 

do    . 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

.do 

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

do    

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

. .  do 

..do... 

Do. 

do 

...do  

..do  ... 
..do  ... 

Do. 

.do 

...do 

Do. 

....do  

..do... 

Do. 

...do 

..do  ... 

Do.' 

do 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

....do 

..do... 

Do. 

do 

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

....do  

...do  

..do  ... 
..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

Low  Chan 

do 

....do. 

..do... 

Do. 
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Name. 

Place  of  birth,  (village  and 
district.) 

Age. 

Occupation. 

Sex. 

Last  place  of 
residence. 

Numal,  Kow  Kong. . , 

25 

28 
22 
38 
22 
30 
20 
33 
18 
25 
35 
23 
24 
22 
35 
16 
24 

19 
23 
31 

20 
27 
25 
21 
24 
19 
22 
22 
34 
9 
35 
30 
37 
35 
24 
24 
26 
26 
28 
28 
30 
30 
20 
20 
22 

27 
16 
18 
22 
19 
25 
53 
20 
27 
22 
35 
29 
25 
22 
27 
32 
47 
45 
46 
22 
48" 
23 
25 
19 
39 
25 
23 
22 
29 
42 
40 
22 
28 
25 

Laborer 

do 

Male., 
do 

Do. 

do 

do 

do 

Do. 

Sung  Hing,  Ping  Off 

do 

.do 

Do. 

do 

..do 

Do. 

do 

do    .. 

..do  . 

Do. 

do 

do 

..do 

Do. 

do 

.  do    .. 

..do 

do 

...do    .. 

..do      . 

Do. 

do 

do 

..do  . 

Do. 

do 

. .  do  . . . 

..do 

Do. 

"Wong  He 

do 

....do    

..do 

Do. 

do 

....do 

..do    . 

Do. 

do 

....do  .: 

..do  . 

Do. 

do 

....do 

..do  .  ^ 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do  

..do  . 

do 

....do 

..do  . 

Do. 

do 

....do  

.  do 

.-do  ... 
..do 

Do. 

do 

do...      

..  do    . 

..do 

Do. 

do 

.  ..do  ... 

..do 

do 

...do    .. 

..do 

Do. 

do 

...do  ... 

..do 

do 

...do  ... 

..do 

Do. 

do 

....do  ... 

..do 

Do. 

do 

do  ... 

..do 

do 

do  .. 

..do 

do 

....do  ... 

..do 

Do. 

do 

....do  ... 

..do 

Do. 

do : 

Student 

Laborer 

....do 

-.do... 
-.do... 
..do 

do 

do 

Do. 

do 

....do 

..do 

Do. 

do 

....do 

..do 

...do 

..do 

Do. 

do 

....do 

..do 

Do. 

do 

....do 

..do 

Do. 

do 

....do  ... 

..do 

Do. 

do 

....do  

..do 

Do. 

do 

...do 

..do 

do 

....do 

..do 

Do. 

do 

....do  

..do 

Do. 

do    . 

..do 

do 

....do 

..do 

do  .. 

..do 

Do. 

....do 

....do 

....do  ... 

..do  ... 
..do 

Do. 

Do. 

do 

. .  do  . . . 

..do 

Do. 

....do  

..do 

Do. 

do 

....do  

..do 

Do. 

....do  

..do 

Do. 

do 

....do  

..do 

Do. 

do 

....do  

..do 

Do. 

do 

....do 

..do 

Do. 

....do 

..do 

Do. 

...do 

do  ... 

do 

do  ... 

.  do 

do 

..do 

....do  

..do 

do 

....do 

..do 

....do  

..do 

Do 

do 

....do 

..do 

Do. 

Kweng  Lan 

do 

....do  

..do 

Do. 

do 

do  ... 

.  do 

TTw  a  T 

do 

...do  ... 

..do 

do 

....do 

..do 

....do  

..do 

do 

....do 

-.do 

Do. 

....do  

..do 

Do. 

do 

....do 

..do 

Do. 

....do  

..do    .. 

Do. 

do 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

....do ..: 

..do  ... 

Do. 

..do 

do    .. 

..do    .. 

Do. 

....do  

..do    .. 

Do. 

...do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

....do  

....do..... 

....do 

..do... 
..do  ... 
..do  ... 

Do. 

Sun  Tact,  Ping  Pon  « 

Do. 

Do. 

Kwan  Sam 

do - 

....do 

..do... 

Do. 
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Name. 

Place  of  birth,  (village  and 
district.) 

Age. 

Occupation. 

Sex. 

Last  place  of 
reside  noe. 

22 

20 
20 
30 
20 
13 
20 
19 

ie 

19 
17 
18 
22 
'it 
20 
25 
46 
26 
39 
16 
23 
1- 
'.•:. 
30 
30 
21 
16 

80 
36 

:i7 
flfl 
S3 
93 

'-'7 

25 
23 
98 
25 
30 
■Jl 
33 
20 
25 
26 
39 
31 
31 
30 
36 
21 
20 
15 
21 
50 
21 
34 
27 
21 
26 

J? 

26 
30 
22 
24 
11 
33 
30 
39 
28 
33 
31 
20 
11 
29 
22 

Laborer 

....do  

Male.. 
..do  .. 

Chiin. 

1(0. 

do  ... 

....do 

..do  .. 

Do. 

do  ... 

....do  

..do  . 

Do. 

do  ... 

....do 

..do  .. 

Do. 

do  ... 

....do  

..do  .. 

Do. 

do  ... 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

....do 

..do    . 

Do. 

..  do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

....do  

..do  .. 

Do. 

do 

...  do 

..do  .. 

Do. 

SeHow 

do 

....do 

..do  .. 

Do. 

do  ... 

...  do  . . . 

..do    . 

Do. 

do 

....do  

..do  ... 

Da 

Sun  Heng,  Koen  Tin 

...do 

..do  .. 

Do. 

....do  

.do    . 

Do, 

do 

...do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

....do  

..do  .. 

....do  ... 

....do  

..do    . 

Do. 

...do    

..do  .. 

Do. 

...  do  ... 

....do   .. 

.i.. 

]>... 

do 

....do 

.do    . 

1»o. 

...do     . 

do 

I»o. 

.    do   . 

.1.. 

Do. 

...do 

I».». 

....do 

do 

Do. 

do  ... 

....do  

..do  ... 

Da 

do 

....do 

do    . 

..  do    .. 

do    . 

Da 

do  ... 

Da 

..    do 



....do 

...  do 

do    - 

Do. 

Da 

do 

....do 

do  .. 

Do. 

..    .In 

.  do    . 

Da 

Sun  Hue,  Lung  Chin 

...do 

.i.. 

Da 

....do  

Da 

Sun  Bang,  Pong  How 

....do  

Da 

...  do 

..do    . 

Da 

....do  ... 

....do 

do    . 

Da 

.    <lo      .. 

.i,,    

do 

Da 

.  do    . 

...do 

.1.. 

do 

....do    .. 

..do  ... 

Do. 

...  do 

....i«.    .. 

.!.,  .. 

I  In. 

do 

....do  

Do. 

Le  Wo 

do 

....do 

do    . 

Do. 

He  Hin 

do 

....do  

..do   .. 

Do. 

....do  

....,i„ 

..do  ... 

Da 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

...  do 

to 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do  . . . 

do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

WougPu 

.    do    

....do 

...do 

..do  ... 
..do  ... 

Do. 

do  ... 

Da 

do 

....do 

..do  ... 

Da 

"WongSe 

.    .do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do    .. 

.do  .  . 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

..do  ... 

Mow  Chow,  Leong  Ho 

Sun  Mung,  Kwan  Hoe 

do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do  ... 

..do  ... 

Do. 

....do 

..do   .. 

Do. 

do 

....do  

.do    .. 

Do. 

Hung  Tap 

do 

...do  ... 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

do    . 

..do  ... 

Do. 

...  do 

do      . 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do    .. 

..do  ... 

Do. 

...  do 

..do  ... 

Hung  Hit 

do      . 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do  . 

do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

.do 

do      . 

..do  ... 

do  . 

Student 

Lahorer 

.do    

..do... 
..do  ... 
..do  ... 

Do. 

Sung  Hing,  Kwong  Hoe 

Do. 

Do. 

do 

do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do  ... 

do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

.    do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

.  do 

..do  .. 

Do. 

do    . 

do    . 

Do. 

do 

Stndent 

..do  ... 
..do  ... 

Do. 

Wong  Chock 

do 

Do. 

WongYock 

do 

....do 

..do... 

Do. 
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Name. 

Place  of  birth,  (village  and 
district.) 

Age. 

Occupation. 

Sex. 

Last  place  of 
residence. 

Sung  Hing,  Kwong  Hoe 

25 

21 
35 
24 
26 
27 
29 
22 
23 
42 
24 
18 
20 
25 
30 
31 
28 
20 
25 
2b 
30 
18 
16 
34 
25 
26 

as 

30 
27 
20 
24 
22 
23 
29 
20 
17 
19 
21 
23 
25 
19 
20 
31 
32 
34 
32 
35 
20 
20 
24 
36 
33 
29 
26 
37 
25 
21 
23 
26 
30 
25 
28 
23 
32 
20 
32 
27 
29 
21 
24 
22 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
25 
19 
20 
38 
25 

Laborer 

Male.. 

China. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

King  Shan,  Tow  Moon 

do  ... 

do 

..  do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.  do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

...do  . 

do 

CboeKlt 

do 

do 

do 

Wong  He 

do 

.  .  do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.    do 

do 

LoHe 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

....do 

..do    .. 

Do. 

...do  ... 

..do  ... 

Do. 

....do  

..do    . 

Do. 

Chang  Sing,  Tai  Ping 

....do  

..do  . 

Do. 

...do  

.  do 

Do. 

do 

do  .. 

Do. 

do 

....do  ... 

do 

Do. 

do  ... 

....do  ... 

do    . 

Do. 

do 

....do  

. . do  . . . 

Do. 

Chang  Sing,  Qai  Ping 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

....do  

..do  ... 

do 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

...do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

....do 

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

....do 

..do  ... 

....do 

....do   

..do  ... 

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

...  do    .. 

....do  ... 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

...do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

...do 

. . do  . . . 

Do. 

do 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

....do  ... 

.do    .. 

....do 

...do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

....do 

..do... 

Do. 

.do  .   . 

...  do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

.  ..do 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

....do 

....do  

..do... 

Do. 

Low  So 

do 

...  do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

...do 

..do... 

Do. 

do 

...do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

...do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

...  do 

...do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

.do 

...do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do    

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

T  a  V 

do    

....do  

..do... 

Do. 

t  >  (  i 

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

l'       (I            T    ' 

do    

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

?!  t  '  !> 

do    

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

To  Kene 

....do 

....do 

....do  

..do  ... 
..do  ... 

Do. 

....do 

Do. 

do       

...do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

San  Heng,  Yow  Tong 

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

....do 

..do... 

Do. 

.'    '2      

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

.'      \.  .  

do    

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

.'    ....     ' 

....do 

..do  ... 

Da 

,'    .  ,.,.''  P 

do    

....do 

..do... 

Do. 

Hing  Shon,  Tai  Gon 

....do 

..do... 

Do. 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

'. .'    j,          

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

do    

...do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

Uol'uo 

do 

...do 

..do... 

Do. 
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Name. 

Place  of  birth,  (village  and 
district.) 

Age. 

Occupation. 

Sex. 

Last  place  of 
residence. 

LeKow 

HingShon,  Tai  Gon 

25 
33 
44 
28 
99 
35 
27 
29 
:u 
30 
20 
14 
19 
16 
24 
30 
31 
96 
90 
•-••J 
19 
M 

99 

Sfl 
IS 
85 

:u 
38 
99 
90 
24 

-1.1 

30 
40 
90 
24 
18 
90 

1H 

30 

24 
:ti 
35 
10 
18 
24 
27 
22 
28 
31 
34 
30 
19 
20 
19 
20 
2? 
29 
36 
23 
24 
23 
35 
27 
24 
24 

:? 

18 
30 
18 
30 
22 
23 
27 
18 
37 
29 
19 
19 
22 

Laborer 

...do  

Male.. 
..do  ... 

Do. 

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

do 

do 

Sun  H  ing,  Seong  Chun 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

...do    .. 

do 

Do. 

do    .. 

...do 

do  ... 

..do  ... 
do 

Do 

do 

do  ... 

..do      . 

do 

do  ... 

...do  ... 

do 

do 

....do  

..do  .. 

Do. 

do    .. 

. . .  do  . . . 

do 

do 

....do 

..do  ... 

DO 

do 

...do 

..do  .. 

Do. 

do  .  . 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

....do 

..do 

Do. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

...do 

.1,. 

Do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do  ... 

do 

Do. 

do 

..  do   .. 

do 

do 

...do  ... 

do 

do 

....do  

do 

do     

....do   .. 

dn 

do  ... 

..  do  .  . 

do 

do    .. 

.  do 

do 

Do. 

do  ... 

do  ... 

Do 

...  do  

do 

l>o. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

..  do 

..do  .. 
..do  ... 

do 

l>o. 

....do  ... 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

Do. 

do    ..  

....do  ... 

.    do     . 

Do. 

do  ... 

do  ... 

do 

Do. 

do  ... 

..  do 

do 

do 

do   .. 

Do. 

do 

.    do 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

Do. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

(1(1 

do 

Do. 

do 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do  ... 

..do   - 

Do. 

do 

....do  ... 

..do  .. 

Do. 

do 

...do  ... 

do    - 

Do. 

do 

.  do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do  ... 

...do      . 

do 

Do. 

do      . 

..do  .. 

do                           

do 

do     . 

Do. 

do    . 

do 

.  do  .. 

dn 

De. 

do 

do 

Do. 

do 

do 

do 

Do. 

do 

do 

do 

Do. 

do 

..    do 

. . do  . . 

Do. 

He  He 

Oo  Pang,  York  Teng 

do 

....do  

..do    .. 

Do. 

do  ... 

...  do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do  ... 

do  ... 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

...do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do  ... 

...do    .. 

..do  ... 

Do. 

ChowTye 

do  ... 

d»      . 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do  ... 

...do  ... 

..do  ... 

Do. 

!"*"!do  "". ! 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

.   .do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do  ... 

.  do  .   . 

..do  ... 

Do. 

..do  ... 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do  ... 

do 

..do    .. 

Do. 

...do  ... 

..do    .. 

Do. 

Chew  "Wan 

do  ... 

..do 

..do    .. 

do 

.do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do  ... 

..do 

..do    .. 

Do. 

do 

do    .. 

..do    .. 

do 

do  ... 

..do 

Do. 

do 

do  ... 

..do    . 

Do. 

HoHeng 

do 

do    .. 

..do    .. 

Do. 

HoHin 

do 

..do 

Do. 

Ho  Long 

do.„. 

....do 

..do... 

Do. 
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Name. 

Place  of  birth,  (village  and 
district.) 

Age. 

Occupation. 

Sex. 

Last  place  ol 
residence. 

11,,  Che  

Oo  Pang,  York  Teng 

18 

?,i 
33 
26 
29 
20 
11 

28 
18 

85 

28 
29 

30 
25 
23 
19 
S3 
21 
20 
21 
S3 
34 
33 
28 
38 
3G 

se 

30 
'C. 
15 
15 
27 
14 
32 
20 
27 
21 
24 
18 
24 
23 
25 
19 
S3 
21 
13 
14 
13 
18 
19 
17 
33 
30 
32 
32 
12 
11 

28 
20 
20 
24 

18 
16 
33 

35 
27 
25 
38 
29 
36 
40 
45 
20 

sn 

26 

Laborer 

Male.. 

China. 

do 

do 

do 

. .  do 

..do 

Do 

do 

do 

....do  ... 

Oo  Pang,  Yock  Toiig 

do 

do 

.  do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Do. 

do 

do 

do 

Do. 

do 

...do 

do 

nick 

do 

do 

....do  

do 

..do  ... 
do 

Do. 

do 

do 

.  do  ... 
do 

do  ... 

do 

do 

do 

do  ... 

do 

do 

do 

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

do 

do 

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

.do  ... 

Do. 

do 

...do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

...  do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

(In     KO         

...do 

..do    . 

Do. 

...do  ... 

Do. 

...Mo 

...do    

do       

..do  ... 
..do  ... 

Do. 

....do       

Do. 

....do  ... 

..  do  ... 

..do  ... 

Do 

..  do 

...do    . 

do    . 

Do. 

do 

do    .. 

do 

Do. 

...do    .. 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

..  do  ... 

..do  ... 

Do. 

.    .do ■ 

...do 

....do  

..do... 
..do  ... 

Do. 

....do 

Do. 

..  do     

....do 

. . do  . . . 

Do. 

\     1   1    I   on" 

do        

...do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do                  

...do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

do                

...    do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do                       

...do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

....do  

..do     .. 

Do. 

Cliau   1  irk 

Sun  1 1  ung,  Kons  Oe 

...do 

.  do 

..do  ... 
..do  ... 

Do. 

Do. 

...  do 

...do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

.do         

...do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

_.do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

...do 

..do  ... 

Do: 

do 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

...do 

...lo  .. 

Do. 

...        ... 

do 

....do  

..do  .. 

Do. 

...do    

..do  .. 

Do. 

....do 

..do  .. 

Da 

....do  

..do  .. 

Do. 

...           ,   \  • : 

...do 

..do  .. 

Do. 

....do  

..do  .. 

Do. 

..do    

Student 

...do  

.  do  .. 

..do  .. 

Do. 

Do. 

do 

Laborer 

...do 

..do  .. 
..do  .. 

Do. 

Do. 

do          

....do  

.do  ... 

Do. 

...           ,,. 

....do 

..do  .. 

Do. 

do 

....do  

..do  .. 

Do. 

...  do 

..do  .. 

Do. 

P            Pnn 

Oe  Pang,  Yock  Tang 

....do 

..do... 

Do. 

....do 

..do... 

Do. 

do          

...  do 

..do  .. 

Do. 

....do 

..do  .. 

Do. 

1    .    ]~ 

do        

....do 

..do  .. 

Do. 

Le  Seng 

....do 

..do  .. 

Do. 

....do 

..do.. 

Do. 

...        „-v 

....do  

..do  .. 

Do. 

,,.       „  JJ-     , 

...do  

..do  .. 

Do. 

...do  

..do  .. 

Do. 

Ha  Choe  

Wong  <'hong 

...do 

...do 

..do  ... 

..do  .. 

Do. 

Do. 

...  do 

..do  .. 

Do. 

...do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

lliCbiu 

73  CI 

....do  

..do  ... 

1       Do. 

1154  CHINESE   IMMIGRATION. 
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Name. 

Place  of  birth,  (village  and 
district.) 

Age. 

Occnpation. 

Male. 

Last  place  of 
reaidenoo. 

18 
28 

-- 
■11 

33 
40 
84 
33 

u 

•u 
40 
40 

1- 
16 

10 
20 
19 
35 

'-- 
18 
1- 
30 

so 

2<i 
25 
32 
22 

33 
24 
1  ' 
17 
15 
1G 
17 

15 
26 
21 
30 
2-2 
21 
20 
19 

41 
40 
18 
20 
S3 
50 
24 
23 
24 
14 
28 
26 
20 
31 
23 
27 
18 
23 
18 
20 
40 
22 
26 
35 
17 
13 
15 
13 
12 
36 
32 

Laborer 

...  do 

Male.. 

..do  ... 

China 

Do 

do    

....do  ... 

.do  ... 

Da 

...do    

....do  .. 

do  . 

...  do    

...do 

do 

Do 

do 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do 

do 

...do 

..do    ... 

Do 

do 

....do 

do    . 

Do 

do 

....do 

do 

....do 

do   - 

D  i 

....do 

....do 

DO 

....do 

....do    .. 

do    . 

.do    

....do 

Da 

....do    .. 

...do 

do 

Do 

Hu  Tack 

do 

..  do    

do 

..  do    

..do    . 

Do. 

...do      

do    . 

Do. 

Uu  Hon  ... 

.   ..do    

...do      

do    . 

Do. 

...do        . 

do 

Do 

do   ..             

..  do    .. 

do 

D.. 

..  do 

Do 

do 

..  do 

do 

Do. 

..  do 

Do. 

....do    

....do 

Do 

....do    

..  do   

do 

...  do    .. 

..  do    

Do 

....do    .. 

do 

Do 

..  do 

..  do    ' 

do 

do 

Do 

Do 

do    



do    . 

Mo. 

....do    

..  do   

Do. 

do   ..           

..  do 

.1.. 

Do. 

.    do    

.1.. 

Do 

do               

..  do    

do 

Do 

do 

Ho 

do 

.  ... 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

....do    

..  do    

i    

Do 

do       ..                         

do 



...do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

....do    

do 

do 

.  do     

Do 

do 



Do. 

....do    

..  do 

do   - 

Fong  Fock  

do 

...do    

...do 

do       . 

Do. 

do    

..do   . 

...  do  

.    do          

..do  .. 

..do  .. 

Do 

do 

do    

do 

Do 

live  Seng 

do 

do      

Do 

.  do   

do 

Do 

do   

...do 

Da 

do   

do 

Do 

do 

....do 

..do    . 

Do. 

do     . 

do 

Do. 

do    . . 

....do 

..do  ... 

D  •- 

do 

do 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

....do  

....do 

..do  ... 
..do  ... 

Do. 

....do    .. 

Do, 

do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

KongTvne 

do 

.   .do    

..do  ... 

Do. 

do    . . 

..do 

..do    .. 

Do. 

do 

do 

do 

...  do 

..do    .. 

Do. 

do 

...do 

..do  ... 

SeKing 

Sun  Heng,  Ha  Cuin 

do 

do 

Da 

do 

.  do 

Do. 

LeSang 

do 

do 

do 

do    

do 

Do. 

do    

do 

Do. 

do    . 

do    

do 

Do. 

do    . 

do    

do 

do    .... 

.do 

do 

do  ... 

.do 

..do    .. 

Da 

...do  

....do 

..do... 
..do  ... 

Do. 

Hip  Chung 

Do. 

CHINESE   IMMIGRATION.  1155 

Report  for  the  commissioner  of  immigration  of  t\e  steamship  Alaska,  #c— Continued. 


Xanie. 

Place  of  birth,  (village  and 
district. 

Age. 

Occupation. 

Male. 

Last  place  of 
residence. 

Ch.iu  ICock 

32 
25 
24 
24 
89 

99 

3a 
39 

20 
12 

33 
22 
28 
31 
26 
;t-j 
26 
20 
23 
19 
33 
20 
22 
31 
9C 
30 
27 
27 
25 
28 
24 
21 
28 
15 
12 
32 
28 
23 
25 
89 
24 
99 
36 
18 
18 
11 
10 
8 
8 
24 
22 
28 
21 
32 
30 
18 
12 
25 
23 
30 
24 
23 
24 
14 
39 
18 
32 
15 
17 
28 
24 
20 
16 
29 
19 
22 
23 
24 

Laborer 

do 

Male.. 

¥ 

Cbiua. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chen  Seek  

La  Hook 

do 

do 

Chan  ilin^ 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

..do  ... 

do 

do 

do 

1 1 1 1  >  <  'hong 

do 

...do 

do 

....do  . 

...  do  

..  do 

..do  ... 
do 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 

Chan  Sap 

do 

do 

...do 

do 

Chan  Moon 

do 

do 

....do  

do 

..do... 

Chan  w.-i 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do    

do 

11.'  (how 

do 

11.'  JI.  11- 

do 

....do  

..do  ... 

Chan  Kit 

....do  ... 

do 

Do. 

,lo 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Heong  Tip 

do 

.     do 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

do 

do 

do 

.....lo 

do 

..do... 

Bun  ll'-n-.  Knew  lliin^ 

do 

do 

...  do 

do 

Id,.  Feng 

do 

do  ... 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

..do  ... 
do 

<lo      

do    

...do 

do 

do     

do 



Chan  Seng 

do 

....do 

...do 

...do     . 

..do... 
..do  ... 
.  do 

Do. 

Hip  Sena 

do 

Do 

Won*  Chow  

do 

Do 

do 

...do 

do 

Do 

Ha  Hip 

Son  Heng,  Oa  Chan 

....do    ... 

do 

Do 

Hii  l'.in 

do      . 

do 

Do 

ill  V..w 

do    

...do  ... 

do 

Do 

JIu  hi 

...do    

...do  

do 

Do 

llll     I..OM    '       . 

..do    .. 

do ..... 

..do  ... 
do 

Do 

do       

Do 

....do 

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

Hong  (ho,    

do 

...do 

..do  ... 

Do 

llll   Sow 

....do 

...do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

..do    

Student 

....do  

...lo  ... 
..do  .. 

Do. 

k ..:::::::::::::: 

...do 

Do. 

M.i  ('lion  . 

.do 

....do  

..do 

da       

...    do 

..do    . 

Do. 

Laborer 

....do 

..do  ... 
..do    . 

Do 

Do 

....do  ... 

..do 

Do 

do      

....do  ... 

..do  ... 

Do 

....do    

..do    . 

Do 

.lo 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do              

....do 

....do  

..do  ... 
..do  ... 

Do 

do   

Do. 

...do 

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

,1,,             

....do   ... 

..do 

Do. 

....do 

..do 

Do 

...do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

II"  Mow 

Sun  Heng,  Kao  Taw 

....do 

..do... 

Do. 

He  Ka 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

....do  .... 

..do 

Do. 

He  Pens' 

.do 

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

He  Sim" 

....do  

. .  do 

Do. 

He  I  ini 

.....lo 

...do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

.    ,lo 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

....do 

....do 

..do  ... 
..do  ... 

Do. 

....do 

Do. 

....do  

..do... 

Do. 

do 

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

...do 

....do 

..do  ... 
..do  ... 

Do. 

do         

Do. 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

Wong  Lam 

Wong  Man 

do 

do 

...do 

....do 

..do  ... 
..do... 

Do. 
Do. 

1156  CHINESE   IMMIGRATION. 
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Name. 

Place  of  birth,  (village  and 
district.) 

Ago. 

Occupation. 

Sox. 

I.a.-t  place  of 
nsUleuce. 

30 
30 
28 
30 
34 
20 
43 
35 
25 
16 
•HP 

:u 
id 

22 
M 
80 
28 
25 
24 

89 

v.-.' 
25 
89 

BO 
98 
18 

1 

a 

90 

20 
18 
18 

20 
80 
99 

l- 
91 
20 
18 

i- 
84 

98 

•j;. 
U 

10 

n 
9 
9 
24 
98 
25 
22 
11 
19 
14 
14 
13 
23 
25 
20 
22 
14 
35 
30 
22 
28 
24 
28 
24 
36 
24 
25 
22 
24 
35 

Laborer 

...do 

Male 

China. 

do 

Do. 

r")           Turin- 

....do 

....do  

do  ... 
.do  ... 

Do. 

V  -    a  Kwafl 

...,1„    

...do 

n... 

Pong  Chung 

do 

...do  . 

do  . 

Do. 

....do 

Do. 

..  do 

do 

Da 

....do 

Da 

do 

...do 

Da 

(Id 

...do 

do 

Da 

do          

..  do   

do 

i»,.. 

do             

...do 

do 

Da 

...do 

...  do  

to 

Da 

.  ..do    

Da 

..  do    

do 

Do. 

...do    



do 

Da 



...  do   

do  ... 

Da 

Sim  Hoe,  Qa  Kong 

.  do 

do  . 

Da 

..  do    .. 

do    . 

Da 

do    . 

Da 

do    . 

do 

.    do 

Da 

do 

Da 

...ilo         

.1.. 

Da 

,l„          



..  do 

do 

Da 

do 

.  do 

,i.. 

Da 

..  do 

Da 

.1.. 

do  ... 

Pong  Chin 

Low  W.i  

do 

...do         

.  do 

..  do 

do 

.1.. ... 

Da 

Do. 

do 

Da 

.  ..I ■             

do      

do 

Da 

Poon  Ohe,  Cheek  Chin 

Sim  Bang,  Lai  Peng 



do 

.1.. 

Da 

Da 

do 

Da 

Jlimu  (hung 

do 



...  do 

do 

Da 
Da 

..do    

...do 

do   . 

Da 

...do      

do 

Da 

....do        

do 

Da 

...do  . ..  . 

Da 

.  do 

do    . 

Da 

fa 

Da 

Wong  Hung 

do 

.1.. 

Da 



..  do 

do    - 

Da 

,l„ 

..  do    

..do  .. 

Da 

do   

....do  

do  . 

Da 

ilo 

..  do   

do  ... 

Da 

do 

do    

do    . 

Da 

..,1„   

Btndent  

.1., 

do 

.In        . 

Da 

Da 

.do 

....do 

do 

Da 

do 

.     do  . . . 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do  . 

do    .. 

..iii>  ... 

Do. 

.  .do    .. 

Laborer 

do  . . . 

..do  ... 

do  . .. 

Do. 

Sun  On,  Sae  Loo 

Do. 

do  ... 

..do   .. 

Do. 

Chan  Kong 

Sun  Hang,  Lai  Peng 

...do 

do    .. 

..do  . .. 
.  do  . . . 

Da 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do  ... 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

.do  ... 

Do. 

do 

do    .. 

Do. 

Wye  Sin 

..do  ... 

-do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

Kwan  Se 

do 

San  Heng,  Lai  Keng 

....do 

..do  ... 
. do  . . . 

Do. 
Do. 

do    .. 

do 

do    . . 

Do. 

IleHe 

do  . 

do     .. 

Do. 

do  . 

do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do  .. 

do    .. 

Do. 

do... 

do 

.do  .   . 

Do. 

do  ... 

do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

Sun  Heng,  Tai  Peng 

Do. 

do    . 

.  do  . . . 

Do. 

Le  Weng 

do 

do  . 

..do  ... 

Tang  Ock 

do 

do    .. 

..do  ... 

Do. 

Tang  Kin 

....do  

....do 

..do  ... 
..do... 

Do. 

•  Kwan  Hoo 

San  Heng,  Ton  Kock 

-  Do. 

CHINESE  "IMMIGRATION.  1157 
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Place  of  birth,  (village  and 
district) 

Age. 

Occupation. 

Male. 

Last  place  of 
residence. 

27 

24 
30 
35 

28 
28 
25 
32 
49 
25 
'J-J 
20 
-- 
42 
SS 
44 
19 
-.11 
14 
1.-. 

15 

9 
SB 
it 
M 

30 
-- 
16 
11 
10 
30 
1- 
40 
10 
31 
27 
"4 
27 
1H 
37 
37 
21 
17 
16 
IS 
17 

1M 

14 
18 
16 
19 
40 
21 
21! 
20 
35 
22 
30 
32 
28 
20 
31 
22 
25 
11 
22 
20 
13 
32 
12 
28 
21 
22 
21 
35 
25 
30 
38 
27 
25 
l_  17 

Laborer 

...do    

Male. 

,1,, 

Do. 

...  .Ill 

. .  do 

..do    .. 

Do. 

•l<> 

.   ..do  ... 

..do  ... 

Do. 

....do 

....do 

...do 

..do  ... 
..do... 
..do  ... 

Do. 

cii. in  W'vti 

Do. 

Do. 

Chan  Seng 

Sun  Hesg, Grow  Long 

Tons  Soon,  Chow  Chin 

Sun  Hur,  (  liau  Chung 

....do 

....do 

..do... 
..do  ... 

Do. 
Do. 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

.     ,1..                  

...do  

..do  ... 

Da 

do 

.....in 

..do  ... 

Do. 

Hu  I'm     

...   .!,, 

..do  ... 

Do. 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

.....Id 

..do  ... 

Do. 



.1,. 

....do 

....do 

..do  ... 

...1.1 ... 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

...do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

Chan  Che         

do 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 



do                  

...do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

•l.i 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

...do 

..do  ... 

Do, 

..  .'...   . 

..do  ... 

Do. 

..ilo      

.1..  

..do  ... 

Do. 

,1,1                  

Student 

...do 

..do  ... 

...lo  ... 

Do. 

,1,) 

Do. 

i  bang 

Dg 

do 

Laborer 

...do  

..do... 
..do  ... 

Do. 
Do. 

..  .1- 

...lo  ... 

Do. 

do           

Student 

..do  ... 

Do. 

Laborer 

....do  

..do... 

..do... 

Do. 

Do. 

...do 

..do... 

Do. 



..do  ... 

Do. 

..do  ... 

Do. 

...do 

...lo  ... 

Do. 

He  Cheng 

....do 

....do 

..do... 

..do... 

Do. 

Do. 

...do 

..do... 

Do. 

....do 

...lo  ... 

Do. 

He  Chan  

...do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

,lo     

.....1.. 

..do  ... 
..do  ... 

Do. 

...  do 

Do. 

do         

....do 

..do   ... 

Do. 

.....I.. 

...lo... 

Do. 

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

...do 

..do... 

Do. 

....do  

....do  

..do.. 
..do  ... 

Do. 



Do. 

...do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

...  do  

..do... 

Do. 

...  do 

..do    ... 

Do. 

Ho  Heng 

...do 

..llll   .. 

Do. 

...do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

....do  

..do... 

Do. 

:!"     "n 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

Ho  Kit 

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

,1,,      

....do  

..do   ... 

Do. 



Student 

Laborer 

....do 

..do   ... 
..do   ... 
..do  ... 

Do. 

Sun  Heng,  Chang  Pun 

Do. 

Do. 

...         \.    

....do  

..do  ... 

Do. 

I, :uii  kwan 

Wong  Long 

....do 

...do 

....do- 

..do  ... 
..do  ... 
..do  ... 

Do. 

•-,..■,  S:mi  Shin 

Sun  Bene,  King  Ha 

().■  Bam,  Ping  Chin 

Do. 
Do. 

long  Vow 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

..do  ... 
..do  ... 
..do... 
..do  ... 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

....do 

....do  

..do... 
..do... 

Do. 

Do. 



Poon  Ho,  San  Chin 

....do 

....do  

....do  

..do  ... 

..do... 

..do  ... 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

In  Lung 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

115$  CHINESE   IMMIGRATION. 
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Kamo. 

Place  of  birth,  (village  and 
district.) 

Age. 

Occupation. 

Sex. 

Last  place  of 
residence. 

15 
30 
40 
25 
:u 
24 
40 
•J  i 
SO 
30 
'->0 
17 
IS 
17 
19 
III 
81 
86 
17 
11 
19 
19 
25 
99 
30 
10 
19 
19 
Sfl 

30 

n 

31 
98 

26 
25 
22 
99 
30 

35 
31 
28 

Laborer 

...do 

Male.. 
..do  ... 

China. 

Chan  Peng.  San  Chin 

Do. 

...do  

...do  

....do 

..do  ... 
..do... 
..do  ... 

Do. 

l>o. 

Hung  Ke 

Sun  Heng,  Zai  Peng 

Do. 

...do  ... 

..do  ... 

Do. 

..do    

...do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

....do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

...do 

...lo  ... 

Ho. 

...do  ... 

...do       . 

do    ... 

Do 

do 

...do 

..do  ... 

I'- 

 do 

...do 

..do  ... 

ll,. 

do 

...do 

. . do  . . . 

Da 

do 

...do 

..do  ... 

I'... 

do    

...do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 

...do 

. . do  . . . 

Ho. 

do  ... 

..  do 

■  lo       . 

Do. 

..    clo   .. 

.1..       . 

D... 

San  Heng,  Luug  Chun 

.  do  . 

do  ... 

Ho. 

Student 

..  do 

..do  ... 

..do  ... 

i>... 

do 

Do. 

do 

.  do 

.do    .. 

do 

r  

..  do 

..do  ... 

.1,.   . 

D... 

Sun   Hing.  Lung  Chun 

...do 

Do. 

Student 

..do  ... 

Do. 

do 



Laborer 

...do 

..do  ... 

do 

Do. 

D... 

Poon  H*i,  Sau  Chin 

do 

...do 

...do 

..do  ... 

do 

Do. 

Do. 

do 

.  do 

..do  ... 

do 

..  do 

do 

Do. 

do 

.  do 

clo 

Do. 

do  . 

..  do 

do 

Da 

Poon  ' ih",  San  Chin 

Sun  Heng,  1  hung  Poon. 

..  do 

do    

Do. 

Lu  Su   .   . 

...do 

Do. 

..  do 

■  In 

Do. 

...do 

.1.. 

Do. 

Sun  Beng,  M"<  k  Chin 

Hung  Shan,  Nam  Moon 

...do 

..do  ... 

Do. 

....do 

..    ■!,, 

..do  ... 

..do  ... 

Do. 

API  T.XDIX  B.— Exhibit  2. 


CONSULATE  OK  TITE   UNITED   STATES   <>l     AMERICA   AT   MON'fi-KONG. 

I,  the  undersigned,  consul  of  tho  United  States  for  the  island  of  Hong-Kong  and  the 
dependencies  thereof,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  within-named  persoas,  being  inhab- 
itants and  subjects  of  China,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  male  pas- 
sengers and  one  female  passenger,  are,  each  and  all  n\'  them,  free  and  voluntary  emi- 
grants, going  hence  to  San  Francisco,  in  tho  United  States  of  America,  on  board  the 
steamship  Gaelic,  of  Liverpool,  and  that  I  am  personally  satisfied  by  evidence  pro- 
duced of  the  truth  of  the  facts  herein  mentioned. 

Done  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to 
prohibit  the  cooly  trade,"  approved  February  19,  18G2  ;  and  "An  act  supplementary  to 
the  acts  in  relation  to  immigration,"  approved  March  :.,  1875. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  tho  seal  of  this  consulate  this  1st  day  of  August,  A.  D. 
1876. 

[seal.]  D.  II.  BAILEY, 

United  Stales  Consul, 
Per  M.  HARLAN. 
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1164  CHINESE   IMMIGRATION. 

APPENDIX  B.— Exhibit  3. 
Emigration  officer's  certificate. 

I  hereby  authorize  the  Chinese  passenger-ship  Gaelic,  S.  S.,  to  proceed  to  sea  for  tbo 
port  of  San  Francisco,  in  California,  United  States  of  America,  and  I  certify  that  the  said 
ship  can  legally  carry  679  adults,  and  that  there  are  on  board  192  passengers,  making  in 
alll91adults,viz.,189men,l  woman,  2  male  children, and  —  female  children,  such  children 
being  between  the  ages  of  1  and  12  years.  That  the  space  set  apart  and  to  be  kept  clear 
for  the  use  of  such  einigrauts  is  as  follows:  On  the  upper  deck.  B,856  superficial  feet, 
being  for  exercise  ;  and  in  the  between-deek  and  hospital  8,155  superficial  feet,  being 
for  berths;  that  the  ship  is  properly  manned  and  fitted,  and  that  the  means  of  venti- 
lating the  part  of  the  between-decks  appropriated  to  passengers  are  as  follows  :  Wind- 
sails,  ventilators,  and  hatchways  :  that  the  ship  is  furnished  with  a  proper  quantity  of 
good  provisions,  fuel,  and  water  for  41  days'  issues  to  the  passengers,  according  to  the 
annexed  dietary  scale,  and  with  a  proper  quantity  of  medicines,  instruments,  and 
medical  comforts  according  to  the  annexed  scale  of  medical  necessaries.  To  the  best  of 
my  belief,  none  of  these  emigrants  are  under  contract  of  service  whatever;  thai  no 
fraud  appears  to  have  been  practiced  in  collecting  the  emigrants ;  and  that  there  are 
on  board  one  surgeon  and  one  interpreter  approved  by  me,  and  designated  respectively 
Dr.  Alexander  J.  Younger,  surgeon  ;  King  On,  interpreter. 

The  master  of  the  ship  is  to  put  iuto  Yokohama  for  water,  coals,  and  fresh  vegota- 

[seal.]  A.  T.  THOMPSON) 

Emigration  officer,  <fc. 
Dated  at  Hong-Kong  this  1st  clay  of  August,  1676. 
Note. — This  ship  is  provided  with  8  life-boats. 

Attached  to  this  certificate  an — 

1.  Passenger-list  as  supplied  by  Bhip-master. 

2.  Schedule  A  of  the  Chinese  passenger's  act,  1855. 

3.  Port  clearance. 


APPENDIX  C. 

(Seo  testimony  of  E.  15.  Vreeland,  p.  177.) 

Chy  Lung,  plaintiff  in  error,  m.  J.  11.  Freeman,  R.  K.  Plotrowski,  commissioner  of  im- 
migration, and  William  Mek'ibhin,  sheriff  of  the  city  and  county  of  Ban  Franoiaoo, 
Cal.    Iu  error  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  ( lalifbrnio. 
Mr.  Justice  Miller  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  oonri  : 

While  this  case  presents  for  our  consideration  the  same  class  of  State  statutes  con- 
sidered in  the  Henderson  el  <//.  P. Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  </  «/.,  and  Commis- 
sioners of  Immigration  v.  North  German  Lloyd,  supra,  p.  -■>'.>,  it  differs  fcom  them  in 
two  very  important  points. 

These  are,  first,  the  plaintiff  in  error  was  a  passenger  on  a  vessel  from  China,  be- 
ing a  subject  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  is  held  a  prisoner  because  tin'  owner  or 
master  of  the  vessel  who  brought  her  over  refused  to  give  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  live 
hundred  dollars  in  gold,  conditioned  to  indemnify  all  the  counties,  towns,  and  cities  of 
California  against  liability  for  her  support  or  maintenance  for  two  years. 

Secondly,  the  statute  of  California,  unlike  those  of  New  York  and  Louisiana,  does 
not  require  a  bond  for  all  passengers  landing  from  a  foreign  country,  but  only  for 
classes  of  passengers  specilically  described,  among  which  are  "  lewd  and  debauched 
women,"  to  which  class  it  is  alleged  plaintiff  belongs. 

The  plaintiff,  with  some  twenty  other  women,  on  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  Japan 
from  China,  was  singled  out  by  the  commissioner  of  immigration,  an  officer  of  the 
State  of  California,  as  belonging  to  that  class,  and  the  master  of  the  vessel  required 
to  give  the  bond  prescribed  by  law  before  he  permitted  them  to  land.  This  he  refused 
to  do,  and  detained  them  on  board.  They  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which,  by 
regular  proceedings,  resulted  in  their  committal,  by  order  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State,  to  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county  and  city  of  San  Francisco,  to  await 
the  return  of  the  Japan,  which  had  left  the  port  pending  the  progress  of  the  case  ;  the 
order  being  to  remand  them  to  that  vessel  on  her  return,  to  be  removed  from  the  State. 
All  of  plaintiff's  companions  were  released  from  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  on  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  issued  by  Mr.  Justice  Field,  of  this  court.  But  plaintiff,  by  a  writ  of 
error,  brings  the  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  of  California  to  this  court  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  we  suppose,  of  testing  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  under  which  she  is  held 
a  prisoner.  We  regret  very  much  that  while  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States  has  deemed  the  matter  of  such  importance  as  to  argue  it  in  person,  there  has 
been  no  argument  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  California,  the  commissioner  of  immigra- 
tion, or  the  sheriff  of  San  Francisco,  in  support  of  the  authority  by  which  plaintiff  is 
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held  a  prisoner,  nor  have  we  been  furnished  even  with  a  brief  in  support  of  the  statue 
of  that  State. 

It  is  a  most,  extraordinary  statute.  It  provides  that  the  commissioner  of  immigra- 
tion "  is  to  satisfy  himself  whether  or  not  any  passenger  who  shall  arrive  in  the  State 
by  vessels  from  any  foreign  port  or  place  (who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States) 
isjunatic,  idiotic,  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  crippled,  or  infirm,  and  is  not  accompanied  by 
relatives  who  are  able  and  willing  to  support  him,  or  is  likely  to  become  a  public 
charge,  or  has  been  a  pauper  in  any  other  country,  or  is,  from  sickness  or  disease, 
existing  either  at  the  time  of  sailing:  from  the  port  of  departure,  or  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  the  State,  a  public  charge,  or  likely  soon  to  become  so,  or  is  a  convicted 
criminal,  or  a  lewd  or  debauched  woman  ;:'  and  no  such  person  shall  be  permitted  to 
laud  from  the  vessel,  unless  the  master  or  owuer  or  consignee  shall  give  a  separate 
bond  in  eacb  ease,  conditioned  to  save  harmless  every  county,  city,  and  towu  of  the 
State  against  any  expense  inclined  for  the  relief,  support,  or  care  of  such  person  for 
two  years  thereafter.  The  commissioner  is  authorized  to  charge  the  sum  of  seventy- 
five  cents  for  every  examination  of  a  passenger  made  by  him,  which  sum  he  may  col- 
lect of  the  master,  owner,  or  consignee,  or  of  the  vessel  by  attachment. 

The.  bunds  an-  to  be  prepared  by  the  commissioner,  and  two  sureties  are  required  to 
each  bond,  and  for  preparing  the  bond  the  commissioner  is  allowed  to  charge  aud  col- 
lect a  fee  of  three  dollars;  and  for  each  oath  administered  to  a  surety,  concerning  his 
Buffii  ienoy  as  BUCb,  be  may  charge  one  dollar.  It  is  expressly  provided  that  there 
shall  be  a  separate  bond  for  each  passenger;  that  there  shall  be  two  sureties  on  each 
bond,  and  that  the  same  sureties  must  not  bo  on  more  than  oue  boud,  and  they  must 
in  all  eases  1><-  residents  of  the  State. 

If  the  shipmaster  or  owner  prefers,  he  may  commute  for  these  bonds  by  paying  such 
a  sum  of  money  as  the  commissioner  may  in  each  case  think  proper  to  exact;  and 
alter  retaining  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  commutation  money  for  his  services,  the  com- 
missioner is  required  once  a  month  to  deposit  the  balance  with  the  treasurer  of  the 
State.     (See  chapter  I,  article  VII,  of  the  Political  Code  of  California,  as  modified  by 

section  70  of  the  amendments  of  1873,  l-i  L) 

It  is  hardly  possible  l<>  conceive  ;i  statute  more  skillfully  framed,  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  man  the  power  to  prevent,  entirely,  vessels  engaged  in  a  foreign 
trade,  say  with  China,  from  carrying  passengers,  or  to  compel  them  to  submit  to  sys- 
tematic extortion  of  the  grossest  kind. 

The  commissioner  has  hut  to  go  aboard  a  vessel  filled  with  passengers  ignorant  of 
OUr  language  and  our  laws,  and  without  trial  or  bearing  or  evidence,  but  from  the 
external  appearances  of  persons  with  whose  former  habits  he  is  unfamiliar,  to  point 
with  his  finger  to  twenty,  as  in  this  case,  or  a  hundred  if  he  chooses,  and  say  to  the 
master.  "  these  are  idiots,  these  arc  paupers,  these  are  convicted  criminals,  these  are 
lewd  Women,  and  these  others  are  debauched  women.  I  have  here  a  hundred  blank 
forms  of  bonds  printed.  I  require  you  to  fill  me  up  and  sign  each  of  these  for  !$r>00  in 
gold,  and  that  you  furnish  meiwo  hundred  different  men*  residents  of  this  State,  and 
of  sufficient  means,  as  sureties  on  these  bonds.  I  charge  you  five  dollars  in  each  case 
for  preparing  the  bond  and  swearing  your  sureties,  ami  1  charge  you  seventy-five 
cents  each  for  examining  these  passengers,  and  all  others  you  have  on  board.  If  you 
don't  do  this  you  are  forbidden  to  land  your  passengers  under  a  heavy  penalty.  But 
1  have  the  power  to  commute  with  you  for  all  this  lor  any  sum  I  may  choose  to  take 
in  sash,  I  am  open  to  an  olier;  for  you  must  remember  that  20  per  cent,  of  all  I 
en,  Ret  ..iit  oi  you  goes  into  my  own  pocket,  and  the  remainder  into  the  treasury  of 
California. 

If,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show  in  the  opinion  in  the  preceding  cases,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  look  to  the  effect  of  a  statute  for  the  test  of  its  constitutionality,  the  argu- 
ment need  go  DO  further. 

Bat  we  have  thus  far  only  considered  the  effect  of  the  statute  on  the  owner  of  tho 
vessel. 

Ah  regards  the  passengers,  section  29G3  declares  that  consuls,  ministers,  agents,  or 
Other  public  functionaries  of  any  foreign  government,  arriving  in  this  State  in  their 
official  capacity,  are  exempt  from  tho  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

All  other  passengers  are  subject  to  the  order  of  the  commissioner  of  immigration. 

Individual  foreigners,  however  distinguished  at  home  for  their  social,  their  literary, 
or  their  political  character,  are  helpless  in  tho  presence  of  this  potent  commissioner. 
Such  a  person  may  offer  to  furnish  any  amount  of  surety  on  his  own  bond,  or  deposit 
any  sum  of  money,  but  tho  law  of  California  takes  no  note  of  him.  It  is  the  master, 
owner,  or  consignee  of  the  vessel  alone  whose  bond  can  be  accepted.  And  so  a  silly, 
an  obstinate,  or  a  wicked  commissioner  may  bring  disgrace  upon  tho  whole  country, 
th-  enmity  of  a  powerful  nation,  or  tho  loss  of  an  equally  powerful  friend. 

While  the  occurrence  of  tho  hypothetical  case  just  stated  may  be  highly  improbable, 
we  venture  the  assertion  that  if  citizens  of  our  own  Government  were  treated  by  any 
foreign  nation  as  subjects  of  the  Emperor  of  China  have  been  actually  treated  under 
this  law,  do  administration  could  withstand  the  call  for  a  demaud  on  such  government 
for  redress. 
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Or,  if  this  plaintiff  and  her  twenty  companions  had  been  subjects  of  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain,  can  any  one  doubt  that  this  matter  would  have  been  the  subject  of  in- 
ternational inquiry,  if  not  of  a  direct  claim  for  redress?  Upon  whom  would  such  a 
claim  be  made?  Not  upon  the  State  of  California, for  by  our  Constitution  she  can 
hold  no  exterior  relations  with  other  nations.  It  would  be  made  upon  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  If  that  Government  should  get  into  a  difficulty  which  would 
lead  to  war  or  to  the  suspension  of  intercourse,  would  California  alone  suffer,  or  all  the 
Union  ?  If  we  should  conclude  that  a  pecuniary  indemnity  was  proper  as  a  satisfac- 
tion for  the  injury,  would  California  pay  it,  or  the  Federal  Government?  If  that  Gov- 
ernment has  forbidden  the  States  to  hold  negotiations  with  any  foreign  nations,  or  to 
declare  war,  and  has  taken  the  whole  subject  of  those  relations  upon  herself,  has  the 
Constitution,  which  provides  for  this,  done  so  foolish  a  thing  as  to  leave  it  in  the  power 
of  the  States  to  pass  laws  whose  enforcement  renders  the  General  Government  liable 
to  just  reclamations  which  it  must  answer,  while  it  does  not  prohibit  to  the  State  the 
acts  for  which  it  is  held  responsible  ? 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  no  such  instrument.  The  passage  of  laws 
which  concern  the  admission  of  citizens  and  subjects  of  foreign  nations  to  our  shores 
belongs  to  Congress  and  not  to  the  States.  It  has  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  wit  h 
foreign,  nations;  the  responsibility  for  the  character  of  those  regulations,  and  for  the 
manner  of  their  execution,  belongs  solely  to  the  national  Government.  If  it  be  other- 
wise, a  single  State  can,  at  her  pleasure,  embroil  us  in  disastrous  quarrels  with  other 
natioDS. 

We  are  not  called  upon  by  this  statute  to  decide  for  or  against  the  right  of  a  State, 
in  the  absence  of  legislation  by  Congress,  to  protect  herself  by  necessary  and  proper 
laws  against  paupers  and  convicted  criminals  from  abroad,  nor  to  lay  down  the  definite 
limit  of  such  right,  if  it  exist.  Such  a  right  can  only  arise  from  a  vital  necessity  for 
its  exercise,  and  cannot  be  carried  beyond  the  scope  of  that  necessity.  When  a  State 
statute,  limited  to  provisions  necessary  and  appropriate  to  the  object  alone,  shall  in  a 
proper  controversy  come  before  us,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  deride  that  question.  Tho 
statute  of  California  goes  so  far  beyond  what  is  necessary  or  even  appropriate  for  this 
purpose,  as  to  be  wholly  without  any  sound  definition  of  tho  right  under  which  it  is 
supposed  to  be  justified.  Its  manifest  purpose,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  not  to  obtain 
indemnity,  but  money. 

The  amount  to  bo  taken  is  left  in  every  case  to  the  discretion  of  an  officer,  whose 
cupidity  is  stimulated  by  a  reward  of  one-fifth  of  all  ho  can  obtain. 

The  money  when  paid  does  not  go  to  any  fund  for  the  benefit  of  immigrants,  but  is 
paid  into  the  general  treasury  of  the  State"  and  devoted  to  tbe  use  of  all  her  indigent 
citizens.  The  blind,  or  the  deaf  or  the  dumb  passenger,  issubject  to  contribution,  whether 
he  be  a  rich  man  or  a  pauper.  The  patriot  seeking  our  shores,  after  an  unsuccessful 
struggle  against  despotism  in  Europe  or  Asia,  may  be  kept  out  because  there  his  resist- 
ance has  been  adjudged  a  crime.  The  woman,  whose  error  has  been  repaired  by  a 
happy  marriage  and  numerous  children,  and  whose  loving  husband  brings  her  with  his 
wealth  to  a  new  home,  may  be  told  she  must  pay  a  round  sum  before  she  can  land,  be- 
cause it  is  alleged  that  she  was  debauched  by  her  husband  before  marriage.  Whether 
a  young  woman's  manners  are  such  as  to  justify  the  commissioner  in  calling  her  lewd 
may  be  made  to  depeud  on  the  sum  she  will  pay  for  the  privilege  of  lauding  in  San 
Francisco. 

It  is  idle  to  pursue  the  criticism.  In  any  view  which  we  can  take  of  this  statute  it 
is  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  void. 

Judgment  reversed,  and  the  case  remanded  with  directions  to  make  an  order  dis- 
charging the  prisoner  from  custody. 


APPENDIX  D. 

(See  testimony  of  Frederick' A.  Gibbs,  p.  201.) 

Office  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 

No.  4  Second  Floor,  City  Hall, 

San  Francisco,  October  25, 1876. 
Order  No.  1291,  amending  section  8  of  chapter  2  of  order  No.  697,  providing  punish- 
ment for  prisoners  who  refuse  to  labor  on  the  public  works,  and  for  the  cutting  of 
the  hair  on  male  prisoners'  heads  to  a  uniform  length. 

The  people  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  do  ordain  as  follows : 
Section  1.  Section  8  of  chapter  2  of  order  No.  697  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read 
as  follows : 
[Providing  punishment  for  prisoners  who  refuse  to  labor  on  the  public  works.] 
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Sec.  8.  Any  person  undergoing  or  serving  out  a  terra  of  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  of  this  city  and  county,  under  a  judgment  of  imprisonment  rendered  in  a  criminal 
action  or  proceeding,  who  refuses  to  labor  or  does  not  labor  on  the  public  works  or 
ways,  when  so  required,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

The  sheriff  is  hereby  empowered  and  required  to  feed  any  refractory  prisoner  or 
prisoners  ou  a  diet  of  bread  and  water  during  the  time  that  such  prisoner  or  prisoners 
refuse  to  labor  or  does  not  labor  on  said  public  works  when  required,  or  otherwise 
violate  the  discipline  of  the  jail,  and  to  inflict  upon  such  prisoner  or  prisoners  such 
other  and  additional  punishment  by  solitary  confinement  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
and  proper  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  ou  health  and  police,  during  the  time 
that  such  prisoner  or  prisoners  remain  refractory. 

Each  and  every  male  prisoner  incarcerated  or  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  of  this 
city  and  county,  under  and  pursuant  to  a  judgment  or  conviction  had  by  any  court 
having  jurisdiction  of  criminal  cases  in  this  city  and  county,  shall,  immediately  upon 
their  arrival  at  said  county  jail,  under  and  pursuant  to  a  judgment  or  sentence  as  afore- 
said, have  the  hair  of  their  head  cut  or  clipped  to  a  uniform  length  of  one  inch  from 
the  scalp  thereof.  It  shall  be  and  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to  have  en- 
forced the  provisions  of  this  order. 

In  board  of  supervisors,  San  Francisco,  June  12,  1876,  after  having  heen  published 
live  successive  days,  according  to  law,  taken  up  and  passed  by  the  following  vote: 

Ayes— Supervisors  Drucker,  Edwards,  Bryan,  Wise,  Shine,  Eaton,  Hayes,  Roberts, 
Gibbs,  Macdonald. 

Noes — Supervisors  Strother,  Boyce. 

JNO.  A.  RUSSELL,  Clerk. 

Approved,  San  Francisco,  June  14. 1876. 

A.  J.  BRYANT, 
Mayor,  mid  ex-officio  President  Board  of  Stqjervisors. 

A  true  and  correct  copy  of  Order  No.  1291  of  the  board  of  supervisors. 

JNO.  A.  RUSSELL,  Clerk. 


APPENDIX  E. 
(See  testimony  of  James  E.  Rogers,  p.  231.) 

Of.ntt  fmin  :  In  compliance  with  the  instructions  received  from  your  honorable  com- 
mittee, I  have  endeavored,  in  the  limited  time  in  which  I  was  engaged  in  the  matter, 
(six  days,)  to  obtain  and  collect  for  your  information  details  relative  to  the  different 
industrial  pimuits  which  are  either  monopolized  by  the  Chinese  or  are  fast  becoming 
so.  From  the  fact  that  this  class  of  our  community  have  reduced  the  prices  to  what 
would  be  almost  starvation  to  our  white  men  and  women,  thereby  showing  the  cause, 
in  a  great  measure,  of  the  lack  of  employment  in  our  city,  and  the  prolific  cause  of 
our  young  men  growing  up  in  idleness,  and  our  women,  in  very  many  instances, 
driven  to  the  last  resort,  of  which  our  city  will  furnish  abundant  proof,  these  are  mat- 
ters of  the  most  serious  consideration.  It  would  require,  as  will  be  apparent  to  your 
committee,  considerably  more  time  to  collect  for  your  information  reliable  aad  thor- 
oughly accurate  data  regarding  the  inroads  made  upon  the  different  avocations  where- 
byonr  citizens  are  gaining  their  livelihood;  but,  as  before  stated,  the  extremely  lim- 
ited time  allowed  me  must  be  my  excuse  fir  giving  the  general  summary  whichlhave 
the  honor  to  offer  for  your  consideration. 

CIGAR-MAKING. 

There  are  about  three  thousand  three  hundred  Chinese  employed  in  the  business  of 
ciear-making,  earning  from  forty  to  ninety  cents,  and  perhaps  in  some  instances  one 
dollar  per  day.  There  are  in  the  "vicinity  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  places  where  cigars 
are  manufactured,  the  larger  proportion  of  which  are  carried  on  by  Chinese,  and  a  very 
small  number  where  Chinese  and  white  labor  are  employed  conjointly.  The  number 
of  ciears  manufactured  in  the  first  congressional  district  of  California  during  the 
last  twelve  months,  nine-tenths  of  which  have  been  made  in  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco  and  by  Chinese  labor,  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  million  fave 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand.  This  includes  about  six  million  cigantos.  De- 
duct six  million  made  by  white  labor,  and  the  balance,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  mil- 
lion five  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand,  remains.  Many  of  the  cigaritos  are  man- 
ufactured from  the  butts  of  cigars  picked  up  from  the  street,  in  front  of  cellars  and 
bar-rooms,  as  can  be  seen  gathered  by  Chinamen  every  morning  on  our  public  streets. 
These  are  a-'ain  manufactured  into  material  for  smoking,  and  sold  at  the  different 
Chinese  depots  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  per  package,  made  up  in  the  form  of  cigantos. 
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OF   LAUNDRIES 

there  are  about  three  hundred  scattered  throughout  the  city,  averaging  five  men  each. 
Some  of  these  establishments  employ  double  sets  of  hands  and  run  day  and  night.  It 
may  safely  be  said  there  are  fifteeu  hundred  men  employed,  exclusively  Chinese,  in 
Chinese  wash-houses  iu  this  city,  while  as  many  more  are  employed  at  the  larger  es- 
tablishments of  the  same  nature  which  arc  earned  on  by  white  management.  Not 
less  than  three  thousand  men  are  employed  in  this  business  alone. 

PEDDLING. 

About  three  hundred  are  engaged  in  peddling  fruit,  vegetables,  and  fish,  while  many 
others  are  engaged  in  going  from  house  to  house  selling  laces,  tape, needles,  pins, 
matches,  cigars,  and  human  hair,  which  our  ladies  use  to  adorn  their  heads;  in  fact. 
almost  all  the  material  sold  in  our  small  retail  dry-goo. Is  stores  can  he  procured  from 
Chinamen  at  your  door,  and  at  prices  which  those  who  are  doing  a  legitimate  business 
cannot  possibly  compete  with. 

CLOTHING. 

There  aro  about  thirty  manufactories  of  men's  clothing  carried  OB  by  Chinese,  the 
men  doing  the  main  portion  of  the  work,  while  the  women  do  the  light  finishing. 

81.11  I'KK-MAM  1ACTORIES. 

Of  these  there  are  eleven, where  large  quantities  of  this  article  are  made,  the  main 
work  being  done  by  men  at  the  shop,  and  the  finishing  by  Chinese  women  at  their 
homes  during  the  day  ;    in  fact,  nearly  all  of  this  article  is  from  Chinese  labor. 

RHOKfl  AM'  «.ah  BBS. 

A  very  large  number  of  men  are  employed  and  an  immense  amount  of  material  man- 
ufactured into  merchandise  of  this  nature, of  which  my  limited  time  docs  not  allow 
me, to  give  you  the  full  details,  bur  then  is  no  doubt  but  what  eight  tenths  of  the 
ladies'  and  children's  gaiters  and  shoes  made  in  this  city  are  of  Chinese   manufacture. 

Shirts,  night-dresses,  chemises — in  fact,  every  article  of  such  natim — are  being  made 

up  iu  huge  quantities  by  Chinamen  and  Chinese  women  ;  this  to  the  dismay  of  oar 
sewing-girls,  who  vainly  attempt  to  compete  with  Chinese  labor.  In  very  many  of 
our  retail  stores  where  such  merchandise  as  ladies'  underwear  is  displayed  for  sale,  the 
articles  are  the  pi  od  net  ion  and  handiwork  of  a  Chinaman,  to  the  exclusion  of  tho  white 
girl,  who,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  made  an  honorable  living  by  her  needle. 

LODGING-HOUSES. 

There  arc  about  thirty  known  as  such,  where  Chinese  herd  in  largo  numbers,  while, 
there  are  very  many  more  places  of  a  similar  nature  Very  few  of  the  domestics  em- 
ployed in  families  but  what  sleep  in  the  Chinese  quarter,  sleeping  in  rooms  containing 
from  six  men  to  twenty  and  forty,  and  even  one  hundred  have  been  known  to  occupy 
a  single  apartment.  Closed  at  all  points,  the  atmosphere,  upon  entering  one  of  these 
places  iu  the  morning,  is  beyond  description.  As  a  sanitary  measure,  this  is  a  matter 
that  should  and  has  engaged  the  attention  of  tho  authorities  ;  and  the  law  known  as 
the  "  pure-air  law  "  was  passed  by  our  legislature  as  a  purely  sanitary  measure,  and  for 
the  protection  of  our  citizens  and  tho  prevention  of  an  epidemic.  This  law  is  being 
enforced  by  the  police  department. 

DOMESTICS. 

There  are  about  five  thousand  Chinese  employed  as  cooks,  nnrses,  dish-washers,  bed- 
makers,  and  waiters.    These  are  employed  by  families,  lodging-houses,  &c. 

HOUSES  OF  ILL-FAME 

have  been  principally  confined  to  the  small  streets  and  alleys  in  the  Chinese  qnarter 
of  this  city,  and  comprise  in  number  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred. 
These  are  occupied  by  a  class  of  inmates  brought  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  a  term  of  years  as  prostitutes.  During  the  day  these  women,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, are  employed  at  the  various  branches  of  industry,  as  working  on  shirts,  slippers, 
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men's  clothing,  women's  underwear,  &c.  As  this  class  of  operatives  do  not  receive  pay 
for  this  extra  work,  it  must  naturally  work  a  fearful  injury  to  the  honest  white  girl 
who  depends  upon  her  needle  for  her  support.  I  need  not  describe  in  detail  these 
places,  or  their  disastrous  tendencies  upon  our  community,  as  the  public  press,  from 
time  to  time,  have  fully  advised  you  in  all  matters  connected  with  this  branch  of  our 
Chinese  quat 

TIIK  MANUFACTURE  OF  sunns 

ry  description  has  been  largely  engaged  in  and  is  being  carried  on  extensively 
by  Chinese,  giving  employment  to  both  men  and  this  class  of  women. 

OPIUM-SMOKING. 

This  habit  bad  formerly  beeu  practiced  by  the  Chinese  almost  exclusively,  every 
Chinese  boose  being  provided  with  the  drug,  together  with  all  the  implements  for  using 
the  article.  Regulai  depots  are  also  established,  w  here  opium  is  smoked  at  regular  and 
Btated  prices,  where  parties  smoke  until  insensible,  then  sleep  off  the  deadly  effects. 
While  thi>  was  pracl  ic<  d  among  the  Chinese  alone,  no  particular  attention  was  given 
the  subject,  but  very  recently  not  less  than  eight  places  have  been  started,  furnished 
with  opium-pipes,  beds  for  Bleeping  off  the  fumes,  &o.  These  latter  places  were  con- 
dncted  by  Chinamen,  and  pat  ionized  by  both  white  men  and  women,  who  visited  these 
dens  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  the  habit  and  its  deadly  results  becoming  so 
extensive  as  to  call  for  action  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  and  an  ordinance  was 
passed  \\  bich  bad  the  effect  of  breakiug  up  those  places,  but  the  pracl  ice,  deeply  rooted, 
still  continues.  The  department  of  police,  in  enforcing  the  law  with  regard  to  this 
matter,  have  found  white  women  and  Chinamen  side  by  side  under  the  effects  of  '.his 
drug — a  humiliating  Bighl  to  auy  one  who  has  anything  left  of  manhood. 

TIIK   PRACTICE  OF  GAMBLING 

has  been  carried  on  eerj  extensively  in  all  its  various  branches.  The  many  places 
win-re  this  v  ioe  has  been  cai  i  ied  on  are  now  being  kept  closed  by  order  of  the  chief  of 
poluc,  as  far  as  practicable. 

i  ill-:   l>n  i  i  RJ  \  i    ASSOC!  LTIONS, 

Bueh  as  broken,  batch  rs,  carpenters,  employment  offices,  jewelers,  watchmakers, 
pawn-shops, tinsmiths,  barbers,  joss-houses,  and,  in  fact,  very  ntauy  other  matters  con- 
oected  with  thi>  olaa  i  of  our  community,  had  I  the  time,  I  should  be  glad  to  give  you 
the  details  ;  but,  as  before  Btati  d,  '  he  excuse  must  be  given  for  this  short  report  which 

I  otfel    j 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  R.  ROGERS. 


APPENDIX  F. 
testimony  of  Cameron  II.  King,  p.  202.) 
Constitution  and  by-lawa  of  Ike  Anti-Ckine»6  Union  of  San  Francisco. 
OFFICSBS. 

President— Cameron  If.  King,  207  Sansome  street. 

\  ice-presidents— John  Sratinan,  P.  J.  Grimes. 

Recording  secretary— Walter  Gallagher,  564  Mission  street. 

i  lorresponding  secretary— C.  D.  Douglass,  corner  First  avenue  aud  Sixteenth  street. 

Treasurer— Joseph  Monaghan,  Mission  street,  near  First. 

Committee  on  constitution  and  by-laws— C.  II.  King,  P.  J.  Grimes,  Barney  Rosenblatt, 
J.  Gilbraith,  J.  K.  Warren,  C.  D.  Douglass,  J.  Mulvey,  A.  Candan. 

Honorary  vice-presidents — A.  A.  8argent,  Newton  Booth,  W.  A.  Piper,  J.  K.  Lnttrcll, 
H.F.Page,  H.  D.Wigginton,  William  Irwin,  Thomas  Beck,  \V.  B.  C.  Brown,  J.  G.  Estu- 
dillo,  Peter  1  tonohue,  John  M.  Days,  P.  McCoppin,  Robert  Howe,  p.  A.  Roach,  P.  Pixley, 
II.  Btrother,  I».  A.  McDonald,  ('.  r>.  Edwards,  Thomas  Bryan,  John  II.  Wise,  John  P. 
Shine,  Frederick  W.  Eaton,  George  W.  Hayes,  W. H. L. Barnes,  M.  M.  Estee,  August 
Drncker,  J.  H.  O'Reiloy,  John  Harrold,  James  Glynn,  O.  H.  Lagrange,  Miles  D.  Sweo- 
Pbelps,  Timothy  McCarthy,  R.  B.  Woodward,  E.  W.Casey,J.J.  Kelley, 
B,  l.  Swan,  .1.  R.  Forbes,  Abram  Blook,  Barclay  Henley,  J.  ('.  Mitchell,  E.  Casserly, 
James  A.  Johnson,  James  Cooy,  M. McDonald,  T.P.Ryan,  William  Blanding,  Thomas 
Tlci 
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Boyce,  J.  C.  Roberts,  F.  A.  Gibbs,  A.J.Bryant,  William  Dunpby,  George  Hewston,  T 
B.  Shannon,  Robert  Ferral,  J.  G.  Downey,  John  S.  Mears,  J.  C.  Shorb,  J.  B.  Felton,  J.  D 
Byers,  J.  W.  McBride,  E.J.Lewis,  John  Boggs,  D.  W.  McCalluin,  Leon  Freer,  Majm 
Briggs,  M.  P.  O'Connor,  C.T.Ryland,  Irving  M.Scott,  William  Watt,  J.  M.  Coghlan 
M.  J.  Donovan,  George  S.  Evans,  Robert  McGarvey,  James  A.  Murpby,  W.  J.  Tiunen,  Jo] 
Hamilton,  J.  C.  Bradley,  George  Berry,  Henry  La'rkiu,  Cbarles  Gildea,  William  Minnie 
James  T.  Farley,  W.  H.  Stowers,  D.  J.  Oullahau,  Thomas  Fowler,  Chalmers  Scott,  A. 
Craig,  Clarence  Upton,  General  Winn. 

Constitution  oj  the  Anti-Chinese  Union. 

ARTICLE  I. 

NAME 

Section  1.  This  association  shall  be  called  "Tun  Anti-Chinese  Union." 

ARTICLE  II. 


Section  1.  Its  objects  are  to  protect  the  people  of  the  United  Slates  from  the  de- 
grading influences  of  Chinese  labor  in  any  form  ;  to  discourage  and  stop  any  further 
Chinese  immigration  ;  to  compel  the  Chinese  living  in  the  United  States  to  withdraw 
from  the  conutry ;  aud  to  unite,  centralize,  and  direct  the  Anti-Chinese  strength  of  our 
country  to  theeud  that  good  order  and  harmony  may  prevail,  that  no  law  may  bo  vio- 
lated, and  the  great  objects  herein  enumerated  may  be  fully  accomplished  l>\  the  um; 
of  lawful  means. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Section-  1.  This  association  shall  be  composed  of  the  officers  of,  and  five  (5)  dele- 
gates from,  each  anti-Chinese  club  in  this  State,  which  shall  adopt  a  constitution  in 
harmony  with  the  constitution  of  this  association. 

Sec.  2.  Each  anti-Chinese  club  in  this  State,  desiring  representation  in  this  associa- 
tion hereafter,  shall  adopt  a  constitution  which  shall,  among  other  things,  contain  the 
following  provisions: 

1.  That  each  member  of  that  club  shall  pledge  himself  to  abide,  by  and  oboy  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  of  that  club,  and  not  to  employ  Chinese  labor,  not  to'  pur- 
chase any  goods  from  any  person  who  employs  Chinese  Labor,  and  not  in  any  manner 
to  sustain,  foster,  or  encourage  either  the  Chinee    or  those  who  employ  them'. 

2.  That  measures  shall  be  taken  by  that  club  to  ascertain  and  publish  the  names  of 
persons  and  corporations  employing  Chinese,  and  when  so  officially  announced  by  that 
club,  or  by  any  other  regular  anti-Chinese  club  belonging  to  this  association,  as  a  sup- 
porter of  Chinese  labor,  no  member  shall  thereafter  purchase  any  article  or  commodi- 
ties from  such  person  or  corporation,  or  bestow  patronage  upon  such  person  or  corpo- 
ration in  any  form  whatever.  No  member  shall  vote  for  any  Chinese  employer  for  any 
office  whatever. 

3.  That  any  member  of  that  club  violating  his  pledge  may  be  fined  in  an  amount  to 
be  fixed  by  the  club,  or  if  the  offense  is  a  grave  one,  such  member  may,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  club,  be  expelled.  If  a  member  be  so  expelled,  the  various  clubs  belone;in^ 
to  this  association  shall  be  notified  thereof.  No  member  of  that  club  shall  recogni/.e 
or  hold  any  intercourse,  social  or  otherwise,  with  any  person  so  expelled  from  any 
club  belonging  to  this  organization. 

4.  That  only  lawful  means  shall  be  used  in  the  suppression  of  Chinese  immigra- 
tion and  the  expulsion  of  the  Chinese  from  the  United  States.  The  club  shall  not  arm 
its  members,  nor  organize  itself  into  a  military  corapauy. 

5.  That  the  club,  and  each  member  thereof,  will  refrain  from  molesting,  abusing.  or 
maltreating  Chinamen,  aud  discourage  and  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  all  unprovoked 
assaults  upon  Chinese  residents. 

Sec.  3.  The  Anti-Chinese  Union  will  not  hereafter  recognize  any  anti-Chinese  club 
until  such  club  shall  have  adopted  a  constitution  in  accordance  herewith. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Section  1.  Any  person  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  any  club  belonging  to  this  asso- 
ciation shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  such  club  to  this  associa- 
tion ;  and  the  decision  of  this  association  shall  be  final,  and  each  club  belonging 
hereto  shall  respect  and  enforce  such  decision. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

(TON  I.  Questions  of  a  political,  partisan  character,  or  incompatible  with  tho 
true  aim  of  this  association,  shall  not  be  allowed  for  debate;  nor  shall  politics  ever  bo 
discussed  in  this  association,  or  in  the  clubs  which  compose  it,  except  as  it  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  true  objects  and  interests  of  this  association  and  the  principles  which 
it  espouses. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

;  ion  1.  This  constitution  can  only  be  amended  by  giving  one  week's  notice  of 
Loo  bo  to  do  to  the  secretary,  at  a  regular  meeting,  stating  the  nature  and  form 
of  the  amendment. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

SECTION  1.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  one  president,  two  vice- 
presidents,  and  such  a  number  of  honorary  vice-presidents  as  the  club  shall  elect,  a 
recording  Becretary,  a  corresponding  secretary  and  a  treasurer,  and  an  executive  com- 
mittee consisting  of  five  (.r>)  members  elected  by  the  club. 

Si.i  .  -J.  The  duties  of  the  several  officers  shall  be  such  as  usually  appertain  to  tho 
office,  and  also  such  as  this  association  may  hereafter  prescribe. 

>i  (  .  3.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  immediately  upon  the  adoption  of  this  constitu- 
tion, and  every  six  mouths  thereafter. 

By-law*. 
ARTICLE  I. 


1.  The  regular  meetings  of  this  union  shall  be  on  1st  and  3d  Mondays  of  each  month, 

i  lock  p.  in. 

2.  Twenty  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

3.  Any  member  who  in  debate  becomes  unruly,  or  uses  any  unparliamentary  language, 
or  refuses  to  take  his  Beat  when  directed  by  the  president,  may  be  liued  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  one,  dollar,  ($1.00,)  and  shall  not  bo  permitted>  to  vote  or  speak*  until 
such  sum  is  paid. 

4.  Any  officer  failing  to  attend  any  regularly-called  meeting  of  the  club,  or  any 
member  of  committee  failing  to  attend  committee-meetings  duly  called,  will  lie  lined 
fifty  (50)  cents;  any  chairman  of  a  committee  failing  to  make  his  report  at  the  pre- 
scribed time,  shall  be  liable  lor  the  lines  of  all  members  composing  the  committee. 

."..  There  shall  be  elected  by  the  club  such  a  number  of  honorary  members  as  tho 
union  may  deem  proper.  They  shall  be  called  honorary  vice-presidents.  They  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  any  vote.  On  their  acceptance  after  election  they  shall  be  assessed 
each  the  sum  of  ten  dollai  s,  (flO.) 

6.  Each  club  represented  in  this  union  shall  pay  a  quarterly  assessment  of  ten  dollars, 

which  shall  be  due  on  the  first  Mondays  in  July,  October,  January,  and  April  of 
each  j 

7.  HO  club  shall  be  entitled  to  a  voice  in  this  union  after  the  fust  Monday  in  July, 
l~7t'.,  unless  its  dues  are  paid. 

-.  The  president,  recording  and  corresponding  secretaries  shall  constitute  a  com- 
mittee on  credentials,  and  shall  decide  upon  the  eligibility  of  delegates,  and  all  con- 
tests on  credentials. 

;>.  Cushing's  Manual  shall  be  recognized  as  authority  in  the  parliamentary  manage- 
ment of  all  meetings  of  the  club.  No  member  shall  speak  more  than  once  upon  any 
-ii1  jeer  until  others  desiring  to  speak  have  addressed  the  club,  except  by  permission 
of  the  president  of  the  club. 

10.  If  a  dele-ate  is  absent  from  any  meeting  without  sufficient  excuse,  he  shall  be 
lined  twenty- live  (25)  cents  the  fust  time,  and  fifty  (50)  cents  each  successive  meeting ; 
and  if  absent  more  than  three  (3)  successive  meetings,  he  may  be  suspended,  and  his 
<  lob  notified  thereof. 

11.  The  treasurer  shall  give  bonds  in  the  sum  of  five  huudred  dollars  (8500.) 

P.'.  There  shall  be  a  finance  committee  consisting  of  the  president,  recording  sccre- 
ii  four  (4)  members  to  be  elected  by  the  club.     They  shall  audit  all 

13.   Each  club  shall  file  with  the  recording  secretary  a  copy  of  their  constitution  and 
.  the  names  of  their  officers,  and  the  Dumber  and  names  of  their  members. 

l-l.  This  union  may  ;>f  any  time  go  into  an  executive  session  for  the  consideration  of 
business,  and  at  such  Befasion  note  but  delegates  and  members  shall  be  permitted  to  bo 
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15.  Each  member  shall  as  he  addresses  the  chair  announce  bis  name  ami  the  name  c-f 
his  club. 

16.  Any  delegate  regularly  appointed  by  an  Anti-Chinese  club  may  be  represented  in 
this  union  by  proxy. 


APPENDIX  G. 

(See  the  testimony  of  William  Vinton,  p.  303.) 

Presented  on  behalf  of  the  Labor  Union  of  San  Jose,  California. 

To  the  honorable  members  of  the    United  Stale*  congressional  Committee  on  Chinese  Immi- 
gration : 

Gentlemen  :  As  our  association  is  composed  mostly  of  workingmeu,  fathers  of  fami- 
lies, for  whose  welfare  in  the  future  we  naturally  have  a  deep  interest  as  regards  their 
ability  to  make  an  honest  livelihood,  we  have  taken  the  privilege  of  presenting  a 
few  items  to  your  honorable  body  as  regards  the  Chinese  in  Santa  Clara  County. 
First  as  to  numbers  :  There  are,  as  near  as  we  can  ascertain,  between  throe  and  foni 
thousand  in  the  county.  In  the  city  of  San  .lose  there  are  between  thirteen  and  four- 
teen hundred  resident  Chinese,  if  we  may  use  thai  term  in  regard  to  tliein ;  that  is  the 
number  usually  here.  As  to  t hoi:-  morality,  the  items  regarding  Chinatown  will 
explain  for  itself,  and  the  statistics  from  the  police-court  will  show  the  almost  impos- 
sibility of .  convicting  of  crime  from  the  unreliability  of  evidence.  Chinatown  occu- 
pies about  a  block,  almost  in  i  he  center  of  town;  ii  coutains  about  l,0QO  Chinesi 
places  of  prostitution,  143  prostitutes,  38  gambling-dens.  Number  of  opium-rooms  w< 
cannot  ascertain,  but  there  are  a  great  many  of  them,  and.  sad  to  relate,  many  white 
people  are  rapidly  learning  the  fearful  vice.  There  is  also  two  lottery-drawings  dailj  . 
at  lO.oO  a.  m.  and  2  p,  in. 

Chinatown  has  about  1,000,  of  whom  over  400  never  do  a  daj  'a  v.  oil;  ;  they  live  by 
trading,  stealing,  and  gambling,  the  two  latter  largely  predominating.  From  Saturday 
evening  until  Sunday  evening  is  their  harvest,  and  at  that  time  large  numbers  come 

into  town  and  spend  their  time  and  money;  and  between  prostitutes,  thieves,  and 
gamblers  they  get  cleaned  out.  Such  is  the  morals  of  Chinatown.  We  had  nearly 
forgotten  to  mention  the  existence  of  a  secret  order  of  thieves,  numbering  from  90  to 
100.  As  to  their  habits  and  cleanliness,  language  would  utterly  fail  to  describe,  and  it 
must  bo  seen  to  be  believed,  or  otherwise  any  statement  would  be  discredited. 

Do  they  prevent  white  immigration  1  We  know  thai  most  assuredly  thej  do, 
our  personal  knowledge  we  know  numbers  of  laboring-men  during  the  past  year  that 
have  come  to  the  coast,  and  have  had  to  leave  the  coasl  tor  lack  of  employment,  iu 
consequence  of  their  inability  to  compete  with  Mongolians,  ami  thus  sustains  a  loss, 
through  their  influence,  when  they  return  to  their  old  homes,  not  yet  cursed  by  the 
presence  of  the  Chinese.  As  to  its  effects  on  labor,  we  know  that  it  degrades  labor  to  a 
fearful  extent  and  closes  up  about  all  the  avenues  of  employment  to  our  boys  and  girls, 
thus  leaving  our  rising  generation  in  a  tearful  condition,  in  fact  so  fearful  that  we 
shrink  with  horror  from  the  contemplation  of  what  must  be  the  final  result  of  the  evil 
unless  we  obtain  some  relief. 

Submitting  these  few  items  for  your  consideration,  and  any  further  information  you 
may  desire  will  be  furnished  by  our  delegate  to  jour  honorable  emu  mission,  we  remain, 
yours,  obediently,  the  Anti-Cooly  and  Workingraeu'a  Protective  Association  of  San 
Jose". 

J.  J.  McDANIEL, 

President, 


APPENDIX  II. 

(See  the  testimony  of  Rev.  Augustus  W.  Loomis,  p.  454.) 

Presbyterian  mission,  members  of  the  church,  (86  have  been  received) 09 

Methodist  mission 4"> 

First  Congregational  Church,  Oakland IT 

Baptist  Church,  Oakland 7 

Baptist  Church,  San  Francisco 5 

Presbyterian  Church,  Oakland 14 

Presbyterian  Church,  Santa  Barbara 5 

Presbyterian  Church,  Los  Angeles 8 
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Presbyterian  Church,  Sacramento 8 

Presbyterian  Church,  San  Jose , 9 

Presbyterian  Church,  San  Leandro 13 

Presbyterian  Church,  Marysville 3 

Congregational  Church,  San  Francisco 28 

Congregational  Church,  in  other  places 15 

246 

Many  havfl  united  with  the  church  in  Portland. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Pond  gave  the  number  of  Chinese  professing  Christians  in  California  sev- 
eral mouths  ago  as  312.  Several  have  been  added  since  then.  He  sa.ys  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  American  Missionary  Association  there  have  been  baptized  135. 


APPENDIX  I. 
(See  the  testimony  of  Rev.  Augustus  W.  Loomis,  p.  458.) 

Pacific  Ghovk  Retreat,  Monterey  Bay, 

San  Francisco,  October  12,  1876. 

Di:ak  Bbothkb  :  The  Chinese  who  have  beeu  baptized  and  received  into  the  church 
in  connection  with  this  mission  will  compare  quite  favorably,  on  the  whole,  with  the 
members  of  Methodist  churches  composed  of  other  nationalities,  as  to  steadfastness, 
lonsistency ,  advanoe  in  knowledge,  and  growth  iu  grace. 

They  are  Apparently  sincere,  and  I  think  few, if  any,  have  joined  the  church  from 
stilish  motives. 

Borne  of  them  make  considerable  sacrifice  for  Christ's  sake,  and  some  have  endured 
persecution  eves  to  blows. 

Of  the  forty-live  baptized  by  me,  one  woman  has  beeu  turned  out  of  the  church,  be- 
•    man  led  I  man  who  has  a  wife  living  in  China. 

t  >ue  man  returned  to  China,  and  by  his  friends  ami  relatives  was  enticed  or  forced 

to  deny  the  faith,  and  has  been  expelled.    One  man  living  in  a  Roman  Catholic  family 

was  induced  to  Leave  ns.  and  professed  to  hecorue  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  in  about  one 

nine  he  came  back  with  tears  of  hearty  contrition  and  asked  to  bore-admitted. 

He   was   received 

One  or  two  of  the  members  of  my  churofa  are  worldly,  and  give  me  much  anxiety 
and  trouble.     One  woman,  whose   husband  is  not  a  Christian,  has  been  induced  to 

attend  the  theater  Once  Or  twice. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  <  Ihinese  members  of  my  church  are  making  commendable 
sa  in  Christian  knowledge  and  experience, 
truly, 

O.  GIBSON. 
R.v.  Dr.  Loom:-,. 

San  Francisco,  October  13, 1876. 
Dear  sik  ;  Yours  of  the  I  lth  reached  me  to-day.    As  to  the  capacity  of  our  pupils  and 
their  proficiency,  1  may  Bay  that  we  attempt  only  the  very  rudiments  of  English  edu- 
0I9.     Some  are  very  bright,  and  get  on  rapidly.     In  respect  to  deport- 
ment, diligence,  and  success,  our  pupils  will,  on  the  average,  considering  the  difficul- 
ties in  their  way.  compare  very  favorably  with  any  that  1  have  ever  known. 

About  135  ha  e  beco <  bristians  in  connection  with  our  labors.    They  give  better 

nee,  mi  the  uuine  conversion  than  an  equal  number  of  church-mem- 

bers of  our  own  race,  taken  at  random,  would  give.     That  they  are  not  all  hypocrites  1 
know  by  the  i>e-t  of  proof— the  fruits. 

Some  of  those  who  have  returned  to  China  we  are  unable  to  know  anything  about, 

as  we  believe  in  the  promises  of  God,  as  fulfilled  in  their  case.    Concerning 

we  know,  through  the  testimony  of  such  a  man  as  Rev.  Dr.  Dapper,  for  example. 

Ihev  are  all  anxious  to  take  with  them  some  certificate  of  Christian  character,  in  order, 

if  the]  are  thrown  among  Christian  people,  to  become  identified  with  them. 

I  believe  that  I  have  thus  answered  your  inquiries.    As  to  my  experience,  my  reports, 

I  think  you  have,  u  ill  tell  the  story  hetter.than  I  could  do  it  in  the  time  now  at 

inimatid,     I  grow  more  impressed  with  the  promise  and  the  preciousness  of  this 

>iv  work  with  every  mouth  of  service  in  it. 

Tours,  truly, 

WM.  C.  POND. 

W    I  ,....•  1 1    .  1>.  D. 
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San  Leaxdro,  Cal.,  October  16,  1876. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  i'avorof  the  lltli  instant  was  promptly  received,  but  the  multiplicity 
of  labors  at  the  close  of  the  week  have  prevented  an  earlier  answer.  1  am  glad  to 
answer  your  interrogatories,  and  also  hope  after  the  congressional  Chinese  commission 
arrive  to  meet  them  personally,  as  all  sides  of  the  question  should  be  presented. 

To  question  first.  In  intelligence,  proficiency,  and  general  deportment,  1  never  had 
charge  of  a  class  of  young  men  of  any  nationality  superior  to  them.  I  was  at  the 
head  of  a  high  school  three  years  in  Ohio,  with  a  hundred  pupils,  and  consequently 
some  experieuce.  My  class  of  "20  are  all  very  intelligent  house-servants,  and  all  prom- 
ising, save  one  or  two,  and  studying  to  be  teachers  of  their  race.  For  the  time  they 
study  they  make  rapid  progress,  are  very  studious,  cleanly,  orderly,  quiet,  of  keen 
perceptions,  and  all  the  instincts  of  true  gentlemanhness, 

Question  second.  They  are  highly  susceptible  of  moral  and  religious  impressions, 
have  abjured  idolatry,  have  abaudoned  all  vicious  habits.  Thirteen  are  undoubted 
Christians,  all  are  naturally  religious,  and  they  are  the  most  devoted  and  consistent 
Christians  I  have  in  my  church,  (Presbyterian.)  The  evidenoe  of  their  conversion  is  in 
enduring  persecution  patiently,  in  piayerfulness,  in  sell-denial  to  do  others  good,  in 
unbounded  gratitude,  in  refusing' huge  wages  in  irreligious  families  and  taking  half 
wages  in  Christian  families,  in  honesty,  truthfulness, and  candor,  and  by  every  test  wo 
apply  to  the  white  race.  They  will  give  their  last  cent  to  any  good  object  appealing 
to  them. 

Question  third.  They  do  not  profess  religion  from  worldly  motives  by  proofs  stated 
above.  They  endure  persecution  from  our  own  and  their  race  with  true  heroism  and 
patience,  and  without  repining. 

Qnestiou  fourth.  In  comparison  with  other  nationalities,  tiny  ate  more  eager  to  know 
and  do  the  truth.  Their  faith  is  simple,  ehihblike,  and  absolute,  and  attended  with  no 
doubts.  As  fast  as  they  become  acquainted  with  the  Christian  religion  tin  y  embrace 
it  cordially. 

Question  fifth.  As  to  their  gratitude,  it   is  simply  unbounded.    I  have  never  met 

with  such  affecting  instances  in  a  life-time  as  among  mj  boys.  It  is  universal  among 
them. 

Question  sixth.   My  Chinese  church-members  are  the  best  and  the  most  consistent  id' 

any.  They  keep  the  Sabbath  conscientiously,  always  attend  the ohnroh-servioes,  and  in 
their  daily  walk  compel  men  to  say,  "Well,  indeed,  they  are  Living  Christians." 
They  always  take  part  in  prayer-meeting  when  called  upon,  are  never  forward  and 
obtrusive,  and  generous  to  a  fault  tor  any  church  object, 

I  have  not  told  the  half.    If  every  church  on  the  coast  had  Buch  a  (lass,  (and  they 
could  have,)  it  would  soften  some  of  the  terrible  aspects  of  the  case,  and  not  a  doubt 
remains  on  my  mind  that  if  the  Christian  churches  will  do  their  dun.  >  to  the  Chinese) 
the  terror  of  their  Hood  would  be  greatly  abated. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

.1.  M.  OVIATT, 
Pat  or  Presbyterian  Church, 
Rev.  Dr.  L00MI8. 

Sacramento,  Cat..,  October  19,  L876. 

Dear  Sir:  Both  of  your  letters  have  come  duly  to  hand.  I  have  talked  with  the 
two  candidates  for  baptism  from  the  Chinese  mission,  and  had  them  Cor  prayer  in 
my  study.  I  am  pleased  with  their  appearance,  and  as  you  seem  to  think  it  will  be 
proper,  I  will  bring  them,  after  further  conference,  before  our  session.  Our  tin 
have  appropriated  three  dollars  to  purchase  Chinese  translations  of  the  Articles  of 
Faith,  which  I  sent  you.  This,  with  the  money  received  from  brethren  at  synod,  will 
make  seven  dollars  and  a  half.  So  that  the  way  is  clear  for  you  to  send  to  China  and 
have  at  least  as  many  printed  as  can  be  bought  for  that  amount.  But  I  think  others 
would  like  some  after  a  time,  and  would  it  not  pay  for  the  mission  to  have  a  largei 
quantity  struck  off  and  kept  on  hand  in  San  Francisco  for  sale  .'  After  the  types  are  set 
up  the  expense  of  printing  additional  copies  is  not  large.  Still  do  not  go  beyond  the 
seven  dollars  and  a  half,  unless  you  think  it  wise. 

In  regard  to  the  questions  asked  me  in  your  first  letter,  I  will  say  what  I  can  from 
my  short  experience  of  less  than  two  years  with  the  Chinese  in  California.  Taking  the 
points  in  order  as  suggested  by  you : 

I  have  found  the  Chinese  susceptible  of  good  impressions,  and  they  seem,  as  a  rule, 
grateful  for  instruction.  We  have  in  our  church  eight  Chinese  members,  in  whom  the 
session  have  as  much  confidence  as  in  the  other  members,  and  their  examination  was 
quite  as  satisfactory.     Others  are  seeking  to  be  baptized. 

The  Christian  Chinamen  give  evidence  of  their  conversion  in  carefully  studying  the 
Bible,  in  habitual  prayer,  in  solicitude  for  the  salvation  of  their  acquaintances,  iu 
quietly  enduring  persecution  and  ridicule  for  Christ's  sake,  aud  iu  general  improve- 
ment of  their  life. 
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A-  a  mark  of  growth  in  grace,  I  have  noticed  humility  most  simple  and  genuine,  both 
■  regards  personal  attainments  and  as  regards  the  means  of  doing  Christian  work. 

I  cannot  compare  them  with  immigrants  from  other  countries,  as  my  experience  is 
not  wide  enough  ;  but  usually  Chinamen  must  be  judged  as  all  men  are  judged. 

As  to  general  deportment  and  progress,  scholars  iu  our  evening  school  are  models 
worthy  to  be  copied. 

The  habits  and  traditions  of  life  in  China  obstruct  them  greatly,  but  they  succeed 
well  in  overcoming  the  prejudices  of  their  nation. 

I  think  I  have  touched  upon  all  the  points  mentioned  in  your  letter.     What  I  havo 
said  I  give  as  testimony;  perhaps  too  briefly. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

HENRY  II.  EICE. 

Bey.  Dr.  Looms. 

I'.  8.— We  Bhoold  like  very  much  to  have  Tarn  Iling  or  some  colporteur  come  up  for 
a  while  and  help  us.— li.  11.  R. 

Oakland,  October  20, 1876. 
Dr.  u:  Si i:  •  I  can  speak  of  only  five  years'  acquaintance  with  the  Chinese.    During 
the  two  pasl  years  my  Iiible  class  has  interested  mo  most,  and  brought  me  into  close 
ins  with  Christian  Chinamen.     This  class  was  started  with  eight  young  converts, 
to  which  were  added  Christians  and  truth-seekers,  until  it  has  reached  an  average  of 
forty-three.     These  gather  with  no  other  object  than  Bible  study,  and  that  is  the  only 
book  used.     They  will  not  receive  the  truth  until  it  has  been  fully  investigated,  and 
when  thus  received,  it  has  a  controlling  power  over  them.     I  have  had  Bible  students 
UBS  much  of  the  time  for  thirty  years,  but  the  Chinese  excel  all  others  in  patient 
igation  and  a  manifest  desire  to  know  the  truth.     I  cannot  recall  a  case  of  de- 
tnattention.     The   Christian   young  men  I   find  truthful,  honest,  and  reliable, 
obeying  the  commands  of  Christ  as  nearly  as  any  nationality.     They  are  not  hyper- 
kers,  are  not  tale-hearers  :  they  go  and  tell  Jesus  their  own  sins  and 
lp  to  amend.     They  abound  in  that  charity  that  thinketh  no  evil. 
The  new  converts  labor  with   zeal  for  their  countrymen,  and  even  with  our  own 
ttngodly  people,  and  this  through  Bevere  persecutions.    There  is  none  of  that  easy- 
going, half-hearted,  nominal  Christianity  among  them. 

To  me  the  Chinese  Christian  presents  the  best  evidence  of  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Bpirit  to  Dew-create  men  and  make  them  Christlike. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  II.  HYDE. 
Eev.  Dr.  Loomis. 

Santa  Barbara,  Octoh  r  25,  1876. 

Dsab  Brothbr:  I  answer  questions  as  per  numbers: 

1.  I  have  taught  and  lain. red  with  them  here  for  three  years. 

','.  They  surprise  me  with  their  capacity  and  desire  for  information  of  all  kinds.  It 
re  pleasant  to  teach  Chinese  than  any  other  people  I  have  ever  bail  anything  to 
do  with.     Their  progress  is  simply  astonishing  and  their  behavior  always  good. 

::.  1  have  five  hoys  as  members  in  my  own  church.  I  can  trust  them  about  as  far  as 
any  member  of  the  ohnrch;  and  their  efforts  to  grow  shame  many  of  their  fellow- 
lans.    Thep  course, but  they  are  anxious  and  earnest. 

1.  The]  an-  alwavs  in  their  places  in  the  church  and  Sunday-school,  when  it  is  at  all 
possible. 

"».  1  think  the  Chinese  are  the  most  hopeful  people  in  the  world  in  the  matter  of 

me  nor  laboi    can   be  bestowed  to  better  purpose  than  in  teaching  and 
-  bristianiziDg  this  interesting  people. 

I  left  word  with  Shearer  to  ask  you  to  get  up  for  oftr  Sunday-school  (American)  two 
oJ    the  Ctf  ed.in  stencil,  in  huge  letters,  to  bang  on  the  wall.     Has  he  given  you 
der  I     He  Baid  your  hoys  were  accustomed  to  do  the  like  of  this  neatly.    Please 
aend  them  by  mail  or  express,  and  I  shall  remit  at  once. 
Truly,  vouis, 

'     "  E.  GRAHAM. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  November  1,  1876. 
Dim:  But  and  BROTHER:  Yours  of  October  12  was  handed  me  by   Mr.  Hyde  last 
evening. 

In  reply,  am  happy  to  state  with  reference  to  our  Chinese  church-members — of  whom 

enteen,  some  of  whom  havo  been  members  six  years— that  we  have  no 

doubt  whatever  of  their  sincerity;  their  whole  course  of  life, so  far  as  known  to  as, 

log  it.     I  think  I  can  answer  affirmatively  all  the  questions  propounded  in  your 

of  Inquiry.     I   should  say  that  no  seventeen  persons  of  our  membership,  of 

equal  age  In  the  Christian  hie,  show  greater  intelligence  respecting  the  duties  of  their 
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calling  and  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  or  make  more  marked  advancement   in  all  the.-, 
things  which  constitute  Christian  living. 

So  far  as  I  know,  all  the  officers  of  our  church,  and  the  others  who  have  the  means  of 
knowing  about  these  Chinese  members,  feel  the  same  confidence  about  them  which  1 
feel,  and  the  same  encouragement  toward  bringing  the  Chinese  in  large  masses  under 
the  transforming  and  purifying  influences  of  our  holy  Christian  religion.  We  regard 
them  as  no  farther  away  from  that  holiness  of  heart  and  life  which  is  requisite  to  make 
men  of  any  race  acceptable  to  God  than  the  other  people  for  whom  we  have  occasion 
to  labor;  and  our  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  effort  for  i  hem  is  quite  as  encour- 
aging as  the  same  degree  and  kind  of  effort  would  he  in  any  other  direction. 
I  am,  fraternally,  yours. 

I.  K.  MCLEAN. 

Eev.  A.  W.  Loomis,  D.  D. 

-i"  Fourteenth  Stnh  r. 

Dear  Brother:  Yours  of  the  12th,  asking  for  a  statement  of  my  experience  with 
our  Chinese  church- members,  is  before  me. 

Seven  of  the  members  of  the  First  Baptist  Chnrch  of  Oakland  are  Chinese.  More 
than  half  of  this  number  have  sustained  this  relation  for  nearly  two  years.  To  their 
reception  I  never  knew  of  any  opposition,  and  they  remain  most  welcome  members. 
I  see  no  fault  in  them  that  I  do  not  discover  in  other  members,  and  no  complaint 
respecting  them  has  ever  reached  me.  Instead  of  being  "  examples  of  hypocrisy  ami 
insincerity,"  they  are  the  very  reverse.  In  their  support  of  the  ohurofa  none  of  our 
members  are  more  liheral.  The  chairman  of  our  board  of  trustees  recently  said  to  me, 
"  If  all  our  members  were  Chinese  we  would  have  no  delinquent  pew-rents."  Not  only 
do  they  aid  in  the  support  of  the  gospel  at  home,  hut  they  are  doing  something  to  sustain 
the  gospel  in  China.  Recently  l  called  them  to  meet  me,  purposing  to  induce  them 
to  form  a  foreign  missionary  society,  hut,  to  my  joy  and  astonishment,]  found  they 
already  had  entered  upont  his  very  work,  and  then  had  collected  for  it  some  forty  dollars. 
If  all  Baptists  in  America  were  as  consistent  in  their  Uvea  as  these  t  hinese  brethren,  l 
should  greatly  rejoice ;  if  all  gave  as  liberally  for  ohuroh-work  at  home  and  for  mis- 
sions abroad,  the  coming  kingdom  would  he  maier.  i  watch  their  growth  in  Chris- 
tian graces  with  gnat  sat  isfaol  ion,  and  am  proud  to  have  BUCh  in  the  look  of  which  1 
am  overseer. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

!•..  s.  McLAFFEBTY, 
Paator  First  Baptist  Church,  Oakland 

Rev.  A.  W.  Loom  is. 


APPENDIX  K 

(Seethe  testimony  of  Rev.  Augustus  \Y.  L<  omis,  p.  159.) 

ABBIVAUa  AM'  DKPABTUBES. 

Total  arrivals  and  departures  since  1852. — Compiled  from  the  ousiom-houss  reoordt, 


Date. 

Arrived. 

Departed. 

Date. 

Arrived. 

Departed. 

1852 

20, 026 
4,270 

16, 084 
3,  329 
4,807 
5,924 
5,427 
3,175 
7.341 
8,430 
8,175 
6, 432 
2,682 
3,  095 

1,768 
4,421 
2.339 

::,  473 

3.  028 
1,938 
2,542 
2,450 
2,090 
3,580 
2,  792 
2, 494 
3,910 
2,  295 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

2,242 

1,286 

11,081 

14,990 

10,870 
5,  540 
9, 770 
17,075 
16, 085 
18,021 
5,065 

3  111 

1853 

1,  175 

1854 

4,210 

4, 805 

1855 

1856 

1870... 

I  230 

1857 

1871 

3,260 

4,890 
6,805 
7,810 
6,805 
625 

1858 

1-72     

1859... 

1873 

I860 

1874... 

1861 

1875... 

1862. 

1876(lst  quarter).. 
Total 

1863 

1864 

214,220 

1865 

90,  089 

TION.  1177 

124,137 

,an  to  be  kept,  (as  a  guess).     10,  000 

134,137 

24,000 

110,137 


W.  Loomis,  p.  459.) 

I  Mtwiena  of  (he  Presbyterian  Chureh 
ia  for  1OT4. 

Condit,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Loomis,  and  Mrs. 
I  by  tlie  Woman's  Mission  Society, 
n  Ching,  Bible  reader  ;  Mr.  I.  A.  Mer- 
laohers;  Kong  Bfung  Chang, Chinese 
Qse  E.  McCleerey,  teacher  at  Sacra- 


een  continued  as  they  were  reported 


ncn. 

dded  since  February  1, 1874,  of  whom 
those  received  into  the  church  in  San 
n  in  Sacramento,  were  baptized  and 
in  that  city;  also,  in  San  Jos6  four 
lie  Presbyterian  church  in  that  place, 
ville,  one  was  baptized  by  one  of  the 
.vo  by  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
ters  of  that  church.    These,  with  one 

formerly  baptised  at  North  San  Juan,  are  fruits  of  missionary  labor  and  of  colporteur 

work  in  that  portion  of  the  state. 

annual  collection  of  this  church  for  the  general  mission  fund  for  1874  WS 

The  moathly-concerl  collections  amount  to  |71.80. 
There  have  also  been  many  special  collections  to  aid  individuals,  and  to  encourage 

their  brethren  In  other  places  in  efforts  to  teacb  and  christianize  their  countrymen. 

BXtlOIOUS  >ki;\  i,  i  ~. 

The  chapel  services  have  been  continued  without  interruption,  viz,  public  services 
morning  and  evening  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  Wednesday  evening.     More  Chinese 

women  have  attended  pablic  worship  than   in   former  years.     There  is  also  a  meeting 

rively  for  women  on  Thursday  of  each  i th.     The  monthly  conference  of  prayer 

fox  notations  is  observed  on  the  first  Wednesday  evening  of  each  month,  and  the  Bat- 
imiay  evening  prayer-meeting  is  never  omitted,  following  the  public  worship  in  the 
chapel  on  Sabbath  and  Wednesday  evenings,  a  large  company  gather  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Ibnng  Men's  Christian  Association,  where  another  religious  service  is  held,  con- 
ducted by  members  of  the  association.  All  the  services  arc  in  the  Chinese  Language, 
and  they  are  well  attended.  On  Sabbath  evenings  the  audience  cannot  be  comfort- 
ably seated  in  the  chapel.  More  and  more  each  year  we  feel  the  necessity  of  larger  ae- 
commodations  for  all  branches  of  our  work. 

-  IBBA1  !i  si  HOOL8. 

Two  schools  each  Sabbatb  are  held  in  the  chapel— one  alter  the  morning  service 
and  one  preceding  the  evening  service.  The  house  is  well  filled  at  the  evening 
school,  and  so  has  it  always  been  in  the  afternoon  school,  when  we  have  been  able  to 
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calling  and  the  truths  of  the  Bible, 
things  which  constitute  Christian  1 
So  far  as  I  know,  all  the  officers  o 
knowing  about  these  Chinese  meml 
feel,  and  the  same  encouragement  t( 
the  transforming  and  purifying  infl 
them  as  no  farther  away  from  that  1 
men  of  any  race  acceptable  to  God  1 
to  labor;  and  our  experience  leads  i 
aging  as  the  same  degree  and  kind  < 
I  am,  fraternally,  yours. 

Eev.  A.  W.  Loomis,  D.  D. 


Dear  Brother:  Yours  of  the  121 
our  Chinese  church-r.ieinbers,  is  befo 

Seven  of  the  members  of  the  Fire 
than  half  of  this  number  have  sustE 
reception  I  never  knew  of  any  oppo 
I  see  no  fault  in  them  that  I  do  m 
respecting  them  has  ever  reached  m< 
insincerity,"  they  are  the  very  reve 
members  are  more  liberal.  The  chair 
"  If  all  our  members  were  Chinese  H  I 
do  they  aid  in  the  support  of  the  gOSpt 
the  gospel  in  China.  Beoenl  ly  I  00 
to  form  a  foreign  missionary  society, 
already  had  entered  nponthis  very  woi 
If  all  Baptists  in  America  were  as  'in 
should  greatly  r<-ji>icr;   if  all   gave   M 

sionB  abroad,  the  coining  kingdom  w 
tian  graces  with  greal  satisfaction,  an 
am  overseer. 

Vours,  wry  truly, 


Rev.  a.  \v.  Loomis. 


APPENDIX  K 
(See  tli>'  testimony  of  Rev. Augustas  W.  In  omls,  p.  169.) 

A i:i: i \  \i  -    \M>  M  I'M. i  i 

Total -arrivals  and  departures  tinot  1852. — Compiled  from  '/"  ouetom-houot  reoortm, 


Date. 

Arrived. 

Departed. 

Dat.-. 

Arrived. 

I),  parted. 

1852 

20, 026 
4,270 

16, 084 
3,329 

4,807 

5,  924 
5,427 
3,175 
7.341 
8, 430 
8,175 

6,  432 
2,682 
3,  095 

1,768 
1.  1  _*  I 

2. 339 

:;,  17:; 
3,029 

1.  '.»:;- 
2.542 

2,  450 
2,090 
3,580 
2,792 

2,  494 

3,  910 
2,  295 

1866 

i-;: 

1868... 

2.212 

1,230 
11,081 
1  1,990 
10,870 

:.,:,ln 
9,77(i 
IT.mt;, 
16,085 
18,021 
5,065 

::  ill 

1853 

1    17.'. 

1854 

I.2KI 

1855 

1869. 

1856 

1  -7" 

1,230 

1,890 
6,805 

7. -in 

1857 

1-7! 

1858 

1872 

1859 

1873 

I860 

1-7  1 

1861 

1 875 

1862 

1876 (1st  quarter). . 
Total 

1863 

1864 

2ll,22i; 

1865 

90,089 
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■  i\  ;ils  over  departures 124, 137 

Le  Dumber  in  California  before  this  record  began,  to  be  kept,  (as  a  guess).     10,000 

Would  eive,  without  dedncting 134,  137 

Deduct  possible  deaths 24,000 

Now  in  the  United  States 110,13? 


APPENDIX  L. 

testimony  of  Rev.  Augustus  W.  Loomis,  p.  459.) 

r.mitil  report qftkt  muation  of  the  Board  <>f  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
to  Ike  Ch'unst   in  California  for  lc74. 

Missionard  -  — Bev.  A.  \v.  Loomis,  Rev.  I.  M.  Condit,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Loomis,  and  Mrs. 
M.  \.  CummingS,  employed  l>y  the  Woman's  Mission  Society, 
biladelpbia;  Mr.  Tarn  (  hing,  assistant  :  Mrs.  Tarn Ching,  Bible  reader ;  Mr.  I.  A.  Mer- 
11.  K'ev.  w.< '.  Powell,  and  Miss  Anna  II.  Jordan,  teachers :  Kong  Mung  Chung,  Chinese 
neher;  Mrs.  M.  8.  Carey,  teacher  at  Ban  Jos6;  Miss  E.  McCleerey,  teacher  at  Sacra- 

lento. 


All  the  departments  of  missionary  labor  have  been  continued  as  they  were  reported 
g  >,  and  others  bave  been  added. 

I  m.  Mi-MoN  OHCBOH. 

ed  in  Dumber  ;  18  having  been  added  since  February  1, 1874,  of  whom 
l".  wen  i  profession  of  faith.    Besides  those  received  into  the  church  in  San 

IraneiM.i,  four,  the  fruits  of  the  branch  mission  in  Sacramento,  were  baptized  and 
enrolled  as  members  of  the  Presbyterian  ohurch  in  that  city;  also,  in  San  Jose;  four 
were  baptized  and  received  into  membership  in  the  Presbyterian  churoh  in  that  place, 
the  fruits  of  our  branch  mission  then'.  In  Marysvillc,  one  was  baptized  by  one  of  the 
missionaries  while  on  a  \  isit  to  that  city,  and  two  by  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
ii  of  that  place.  They  are  enrolled  as  members  of  that  church.  These,  with  one 
riy  baptised  at  North  San  Juan,  are  fruits  of  missionary  labor  and  of  colporteur 

urn  k  in  that  portion  of  the  State. 

annua]  collection  of  this  church  for  the  general  mission  fund  for  1874  was $79. 
The  monthly-concert  collections  amounl  to  $71.80. 

There  have  also  been  many  special  collections  to  aid  individuals,  and  to  encourage 
their  brethren  in  other  places  in  efforts  to  teach  and  christianize  their  countrymen. 

RKtIOIOUS  >Ki;\  hi-. 

i  hapel  s,  i  vie,  ,  have  been  continued  without  interruption,  viz,  public  services 
morning  and  evening  <>n  the  Sabbath  and  on  Wednesday  evening.  More  Chinese 
a  have  attended  public  worship  than  in  former  years.  There  is  also  a  meeting 
exclusively  for  women  on  Thursday  of  each  month.  The  monthly  conference  of  prayer 
lor  missions  is  observed  on  the  first  Wednesday  evening  of  each  month,  ami  the  Sat- 
urday evening  prayer-meeting  is  never  omitted.  Following  the  public  worship  in  the 
chapel  on  Sabbath  and  Wednesday  evenings,  a  large  company  gather  in  the  rooms  of 
the  foung  Men's  Christian  Association,  where  another  religious  service  is  held,  con- 
ducted by  membei  ociation.  All  the  services  are  in  i he  ( Ihinese i  language, 
and  they  are  well  attended.  On  Sabbath  evenings  the  audience  cannot  be  comfort- 
ably seated  m  the  chapel.  More  and  more  each  year  we  feel  the  necessity  of  larger  ac- 
commodations for  all  branches  of  OUT  work. 

i  U3BA1  :i  SCHOOLS. 

Twos.  ho,. I,  ,  ush  Sabbath  are   held    in  the  chapel— one   after   the  morning  service 

and    on.-    preceding    the    evening  service.     The    house    is    well    tilled    at,    the    evening 

■  has  il  always  been  in   the  afternoon   school,  when  we  have  been  able  to 
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secure  a  sufficient  number  of  permanent  teachers.    On  Wednesday  evenh  _ 
the  religious  service,  a  school  is  held  similar  to  those  <<f  the  Sabbath.     The  teaching 
is  in  English,  with  general  exercises  in  both  English  and  Chinese,  which  cone 
singing,  repeating  texts  :in<l  portions  of  Scripture,  questions  in  I  un,  the 

Creed,  Ten  Commandments,  Lord's  Prayer,  &0. 

PREACHING    PROM    HOUSH 

The  early  forenoon  of  the  Babbath  to  preaching  in  boarding  and  lodging 

houses,  to  many  or  to  few,  as  wemaj  find  them ;  also,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  week-days, 
one  or  the  other  of  the  missionaries,  and  not  nnfreqnently  both,  are  engaged  in  via 
and  preaching  in  work-shops  or  in  lodging-houses,  or  to  large  companies  of  newly- 
arrived  immigrants.  Occasionally  the  same  work  isdone  iu  the  evening,  at  whioh 
time  we  find  many  al  leisure  who  are  occupied  doriog  the  day.  Our  aadieno* 
these  occasions  are  generally  respectful  and  attentive,  and  in  this  way  much  of  the 
good  6eed  has  been  sown,  tn  these  preaching  visits  we  are  frequently  accompanied 
%  the  assistant,  and  sometimes  bj  other  members  of  onr  Chinese  oburch,  who  thus 
bave  opportunity  for  learning  more  of  the  doctrine  themesh  •  araanoow- 

aged  to  speak  a  few  words  of  exhortation  to  their  oountrj  nun. 

1 1  i\i  ::  \  i  i\i.    a  i:v. 

o  obstacles  are  in  the  way  of  doing  at  mncb  of  this  kind  of  missionary  lal 
we  would  be  glad  to  do.    <  toe  is  the  constant  demand  for  our  care  and  laboi  at  home  j 
the  other  is  the  high  rab  d  hotel  hills  when  traveling. 

The  Chinese  in  San  Mateo,  B  tnta  Clara,  0  Petaluma, 

amongst  the  railroad  laborers  on  the  coast  above  Bodega,  and  at  Marj  svilli — wh< 
ii  has  been  practicable— have  been  gathered  Into  balls  or  churches,  when 
services  have  been  held  in  their  language.      Kreqnenl  Oakland 

and  Brooklyn  and  to  the  suburb*  oi  the  •  i.    ■  i  oalJ  (be  moob  more 

of  this  kind   of  labor. 

The  missions  at  San  J< 
and  demand  mncb  attention,  but  they  yield  fruit. 

Five  pupils  of  the  school  in  Sacramento  have  made  profession  of  their  faith  In  Christ, 
and  there  are  others  who  seem  not  far  from  the  kingdom.  The  teachers  have  been 
faithful.    Miss  Hyndman  continued  in  obai  Qto  school  until  Angust 

1,  when  ahe  was  Bncoeeded  bj  I  During  thelasl  six  months  then 

been  from  15  to  55  in  attendan  rj  evening.    A  portion  of  each  evening  is 

devoted  tn  singing  and  to  some  relis  other  of  the  colpoii 

makes  this  oity  his  headquartei  bool-room  is  used  as  a  chapel  on  thi 

bath.    A.  Young  Men's  Christian  Asa  oiation  has  been  formed  in  connection  with  this 
work.    The  pastor,  elders,  and  members  of  the  Pr»  Bbj  tei  ian  church  have 
pressed  much  interest  in  this  mission.    The  Chinese  sabbath-school  in  this  oburch  is 
large  and  flourishing,  and  gives  promise  of  great  nsefnli 

The  school  at  San  Joed  i-  taught   b  I  lady,  Mrs.  Carey,     Anotl 

teur  makes  this  his  headquarters  most  of  the  time.     I  be  attei  20  to 

30.    Much  religions  instruction  is  imparted  to  the  soholai  Ding  after  their 

other  lessons  are  finished.    Mrs.  Care;  also  conducts  thi  I  lath-school  in  the 

room  win-re  her  evening  school  Is  held,  and  hitherto  with  very  meager  aid  from  the 
Christ  ian  people  of  the  place  :  but  we  maj  expeol  th.it  the  recent  revival  in  Sat 
will  prove  its  genuineness  by  awakening  a  missionary  spirit,  so  that  the  doors  of  the 
church  maybe  opened  to  the  Chinese  Sabbatb-echool  with  as  many  teachers  as  the 
work  demands.  Eight  members  «.t'  this  Bchool  have  made  profession  of  their  faith  in 
Christ,  and  many  more  have  renounced  their  tTUSl  in  idols  and  in  the  religion  of  their 
fathers. 

KVKNIMQ- SCHOOL   l\   BAM    PRAM 

Besides  the  missionaries  and  their  wives,  three  teachers  are  emploj  ed.     The  &\ 
attendance  has  been  about  90.    Many  scholars  nave  continued  to  attend  the  w  hod  for 
two,  three,  and  four  years,  and  their  improvement  is  highly  gratifying.     All  of  the 

scholars  are  closely  occupied  in  business  or  labor  during  the  day,  and  hum  to  the 
school  in  the  evening  when  their  work  is  done,  some  of  them  getting  only  an  hour  for 
study,  and  several  not  even  that. 

There  are  classes  in  geography,  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  history,  while  all  attend 
to  reading  aud  spelling,  aud  some  to  writing  and  composition.  A  large  class  spend 
theearlypart  of  the  evening  studying  the  Bible  in  the  Chinese  language  with  the 
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class  remains  after  the  Bohool  is  dismissed  to  read  the 
inder  the  instruction  of  the  Chinese  teaoher.    Our  scholars  oi  former 
be  found  everywhere  in  California  and  in  the  Territories,  and  engaged  in 
various  occupations.    Nol  a  few  of  them  are  DBeful  as  interpreters,  and  some  even  as 
teachers  of  English  among  their  countrymen.     We  have  children  in  the  schools,  and 
11  "'  '■'•"  snd  1"    ■  ''in  the  larger  portion  of  our  soholars  are  bright 

ind  young  men  full  of  vigor  and  enterprise,  wide  awake  to  catch  new  ideas,  with 
minds  in  a  condition  to  be  molded  l>y  the  teachers  into  whose  hands  they  may  fall; 
therefore,  being  conscious  of  the  opportunities  afforded  as,  we  endeavor  to  he  on  the 
to  improve  them.    Christianity  is  taught,  directly  or  indirectly,  all  the  time,  and 
•  cheered  in  seeing  the  greater  portion  of  our  scholars  gradually  losing  their  re- 
for  idols  :  man,  openly  avowing  their  disbelief  in  the  superstitions  of  their  coun- 
trymen, and  -  ling  the  true  followers  of  Jesus.    At  the  present  time  there  is 
an  men  Liools. 

:     I      LBSISTANT. 

Mr.  Tarn  Chins  is  an  eloquent  preach*  r,  blest  with  a  quick  perception  and  retentive 

memory,  and  undei  standing  how  to  ohoose  themes  suited  to  the  capacity  ol  his  hearers, 

andtoimpn  .\.nts   and  local  circumstances.    He  nol  only  assists  in  the 

ut  i>  expected  n>  visit  throughout  the  Chinese  portion  of  the  town, 

t>d  es  [»lain  the  Scriptures,  to  many  <>r  to  few,  as  opportunity  maj  be 

to  Oakland,  and  sometimes  is  sent  to  neighboring 

cities. 

. 

-  once  employed  as  oatechisl  by  the  London  Mis- 
been  employed  by  this  mission  during  the 
md  most  <  I  this  tim<   in  the  Banta  Clara  Valley;  Ban  Jose*, Santa  Clara, Gil- 
r»nd  ranches  adjacent,  being  the  fi<  hi  assigned  to  him. 
other,  Q wan  Loi,  is  a  young  man  ol  earnest  piety,  and  of  great  seal  in  the  work 
•  n.     lie  sacrificed  much  in  worldly  prospects  in  order  that  he  might 
elf  wholly  to  service  foi  bis  Master  in  efforts  to  torn  his  countrymen  from 
the  worship  of  the  one  true  God.    After  spending  a  few  months  of  prepara- 
tion In  Ban  I  oing  with  us  in  our  missionary  visits  and  practicing  bis  gifts 
mally,  he  w  ns  at  a  l  iom  d  at  s  icramento,  w  here  he  is  doing  great  good,     lie  talks 
to  crowds  on  the  streets,  visits  in  Bhopsand  boarding-honscs,  distributes  tracts  through 
the  cars  to  Chines  >n  the  arrival  of  the  trains,  assists  in  the  evening-school, 

tarns  the  sol >  room  into  a  chapel  on  the  Sabbath,  teaches  and  explains  the  doctrines 

..who  call  at   his  room,  and  when  at  leisure  he  may  himself  always  he  found 
ntly  studying  the  1  order  to  become  better  prepared 

;    •rurt  ion. 

VTORI    \M>>\'.  <  .HM.-i:  WOMEN. 

■  n  and  children  present  at  nearly  all  our  pnblic  serv- 

i  n  meeting,  once  each  month,  v,  hiofa  was  inaugurated  some 

time  ago,  i-  still  maintained.      It  is  under  thfl  direction  of  the  ladies  of  the  mission  and 

MimI  umiuii  .-.    The  ladies  of  the tnission  make  frequent  visits  to  Chinese  families, 
■lied  by  their  husbands,  sometimes  by  one  i  ian  Chinese 

Mi  wife  of  the  assistant,  is  expected  to  devote  a  portion  of  her  time 

each  wi  Until  the  establishment  of  the  Home  for  Chinese  Women, 

oompanied  Mrs.  '  londit  <»n  her  visits  :  now  she  is  more  under  the  direction  of  Miss 

Cumroinga  and  the  ladies  of  the  Women's  .Missionary  Society.     It  is  expected  also  that 

Interpreter,  and  make  herself  generally  useful  among  her  country- 

at   the  home,  and,  with  this  in  view,  rooms  have  been  furnished  them  in  the 

same  bottse. 

This  borne,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Miss  Cnmmings,  is  supported  and  mon- 

\  the  Women's  Missionary  Society,  which  is  auxiliary  to  the  Women'-.  Missionary 

ot  Philadelphia..     The  history,  aims,  and  achievements  of  this  society,  together 

with   the  various   I  ires  of  their  missionary,  will  he  presented  in  their  own 

annual  repOl  t. 

|  ),,  i.    an    !;•••.    thre<    <  Ihristian  Chinese  families  connected  with   the  mission  churcli ; 
they  live  iii  a  mod<  -t  and  nice  way  ;  and  their  example  in  Influence,  we  trust,  w  ill  he 
mental  in  correcting  and  improving  Chinese  morals  and  social  life. 

TOUHG    mi  n-  <  HKI8T1  \\    ASSOCIATION. 

institution  still   continues  in  a  healthful   and  growing  condition,  and  is  casting 

(,„t  r,„.  vhere  similar  societies  are  springing  up,  encouraged  by  the 
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example  aud  aid  from  this  parent  society.  They  have  been  regularly  incorporated 
during  the  past  year,  and  all  the  auxiliary  societies  may  participate  in  the  benefits 
secured  by  the  charter. 

These  societies  are  a  powerful  agency  for  good.  Many  boys  and  young  men  arc 
saved  by  them  from  the  temptations  which  everywhere  are  Bpread  around  them  in  a 
city  and  country  like  this.  Besides  the  attraction  afforded  by  their  co/.y  rooms,  and 
the  quiet  but  powerful  influence  of  their  many  religions  meetings,  the  singing,  the 
organ,  the  newspapers,  they  have  a  brotherly  interest  in,  and  oare  for,  their  members, 
warning  them  of  dangers,  endeavoring  to  reclaim  the  wandering  as  well  as  to  draw  new 
members  into  the  fold.  They  also  help  pecuniarily  those  who  have  need  of  such  as- 
sistance. 

iNFI.ll'.NCi:  "i     i.m     mi--m\    in   OTHER   ii  \-  ECS. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  stand  which  is  taken  by  the  members  of  <»ur  church,  and 
also  by  many  of  our  scholars  who  haw  not  yet  made  o  public  profession  of  religon,  w  lieu 
they  visit  other  places.  The  "Good  Shepherd  Chapel,  in  Carson  City,  and  the  mission- 
work  among  the  Chinese  there,  owes  its  existence  to  the  bold  project  and  persistent 
offorts  of  Ah  Tai,one  of  our  pupils,  ami  Ah  lor. a  colporteur  ox  the  American  Trad 
Society, and  who  was  baptized  by  Dr. Speox  when  this  mission  was  under  his  effioienl 
direction. 

The  brethren  in  Oakland  are  largely  indebted  to  our  ohurch-inemhera  and  Bch 
who  assist  in  the  Sabbath  and  evening  schools,  and  go  aronnd  gathering  into  these 
schools  as  many  as  they  <  an  Induce  to  attend.  Wherever  the]  ;:>>  these  young  men 
identify  themselves  al  once  with  the  Chinese  Sabbath-schools  wherevei  they  find  one 
in  existence, or  assist  in  forming  one  If  none  had  been  in  being  their  beforo,  pio\  iding 
they  meet  with  Christian  people  who  are  willing  t<>  engage  in  the  work.  The]  are 
not  ashamed  to  he  known  as  believers  in  Christianity.  They  work  in  corneal  to  lead 
their  countrymen  into  the  lighl  of  gospel  truth. 

Six  or  eight  promising  young  Chinamen  recently  united  with  the  church  in  Oakland, 
and  ono  not  long  ago  in  Carson  <  'ity. 

We  have  good  accounts  from  some  who  have  returned  to  their  native  land  j  we  have 
good  reason  to  think  thai  they  are  faithful  In  exposing  the  folly  and  falnity  of  idolatry, 
and  in  teaching  the  hitter  way.  And,  as  the  yoars  pass  on,  the  fruits  of  this  mission 
will  multiply ,  we  trust  j  the  circle  of  its  inflnenoe  will  enlarge;  the  leaven  which  it 
spreads  will  operate  more  and  more,  till  both  here  and  throughout  all  China  thepowex 
of  the  gospel  truth  ami  gospel  grace  shall  be  felt,  ami  'he  idols  shall  be  o\  erthrovi  a. 

We  thank  and  praise  our  Qo3  tor  all  the  tokens  of  Bis  favor  during  the  past 
giving  so  large  a  measure  of  health  to  the  mission  families,  ami  bestowing  His  bli 
upon  tho  various  branohes  of  mis  ilonarv  work. 

Wo  trust  that  the  disoiples  of  Christ,  both  on  this  coast  and  a1  the  Bast,  will  bear  this 
mission  more  ami  more  upon  their  hearts, praying  foril  and  thanking  God  for  oppor- 
tunities of  aiding  it.  Tims  they  will  be  co-worker*  with  us  and  VPilh  our  brethren  in 
China;  and  we  shall  all  rejoice  together  as  year  by  year  the  light  extends  and  Che 
darkness  flees  away,  till  at  Length  the  idols  shall  be  ntterlj  abolished,  and  the  Lord 
alone  shall  be  exalted. 

[Extract  from  a  notice  of  the  annual  exhibition,  of  the  school,  bj  Mrs.  s.  B.  Cooper.] 

The  public  schools  of  San  Franoisco  have  jnsl  passed  their  twenty-fifth  glad  anni- 
versary-day. Following  hard  upon  that  memorable  quarter  centennial,  we  have  the 
twenty-second  anniversary  of  the  Chinese  miasion-sohool— only  three  years  behind  the 
first  American  free  school  in  its  establishment  on  these  western  shores.  Then-  is  som< 
thing  suggestive  in  this  fact — a  hint  and  prophecy  of  the  fast-coming  time  when  the 
nations  of  the  earth  shall  indeed  lie  one  in  Him— the  great  Teacher  and  Master  of  men. 
Surveying  this  field  of  educational  effort  from  a  high  and  broad  stand-point,  and  per- 
mitting a  comprehensive  scope,  wo  cannot  fail  to  accord  to  this  Chinese  educational 
and  christianizing  work  the  foremost  rank,  in  point  of  inflnenoe  and  results,  so  far  as 
the  world  is  concerned.     Its  hearing  on  the  future  of  nations  is  impossible  to  conceive. 

Among  the  gems  of  the  Chinese  classics  wo  note  the  following  choice  moroeau.' 
"Treasure  up  gold  to  hand  down  to  posterity,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  posterity  will 
take  duo  care  of  it.  Collect  hooks  to  hand  down  to  posterity,  and  it  is  not  certain  that 
posterity  will  read  them.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  lay  up  a  store  of  virtue  and  knowl- 
edge, as  the  sure  plan  of  permanent  advantage  to  posterity."  There  is  no  lack  of  good, 
hard  sense  in  this.  Like  most  of  the  maxims  of  Mendus  and  Confucius,  it  is  of  crys- 
talline beauty  aud  richness.  The  work  that  this  veteran  mission  is  doing,  in  the 
propagation  of  virtue  and  knowledge  among  the  followers  and  descendants  of  those 
revered  sages,  cannot  be  overestimated  in  its  import  ami  hearing  on  the  future  of  the 
great  Empire  of  the  East.  Well  may  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States 
cherish  with  tender  solicitude  and  eager  enthusiasm  this  heroic, self-devoted  child  of 
her  care,  who,  disdaining  herself  in  all  her  plans  and  duties  from  day  to  day,  Labors 
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only  for  the  race  whom  she  longs  to  redeem.  It  is  time  she  found  ample  nourish- 
ment, in  her  laborious  efforts.  It  is  time  the  cry  for  fresh  workers  was  heard  in  behalf 
of  the  fields  already  white  to  t lit-  harvest.  We'  wish  the  whole  church  of  the  United 
bad  been  convened,  on  this  anniversary  evening,  to  see  what  wondershave  been 
wrought  anions  the  people  whom  we  are  pleased  to  class  asheatheu. 

The  synod  or  Cleveland  never  devised  a  grander,  nobler,  or  more  exalted  aoheme, 
than  that  <»f  raising  a  fund  for  the  enlarging  of  this  glorious  work.  The  thought  was 
heafveo- begotten.  To  the  philanthropist,  whose  conception  reaches  only  the  humanita- 
rian or  civilizing  aspect,  the  outlook  is  full  of  radiant  possibilities;  but  to  the  Christian, 
whose  vision  spans  the  life  immortal,  it  is  resplendent  with  heavenly  hope  and  pros- 
pects II. id  that  ooble  and  generons-thonghted  body,  the  synod  of  Cleveland,  been 
presenl  at  this  entertainment,  and  watched  the  eager,  questioning  countenances  of  the 
vast  throng  of  Chinese  in  attendance,  they  would  have  thrilled  with  an  inspiration 
equal  to  the  raising  "I  $100,000  for  this  mighty  work. 

And  if  Pn  -  !  over  the  country  could  but  witness  the  glad  results  flowing 

forth  from  the  various  branches  of  the  Chinese  work  here  in  San  Francisco — from  the 

Chinese  Woman's  Home,  the  Girl's  School,  the  Chinese  Young  Men's  christian  Associ- 
ation, ami,  above  ail.  this  grand  <>1<1  pioneer  mission,  with  its  corps  of  devoted  workers, 
both  male  and  female,  there  would  be  munificent  bequests  flowing  in  from  all  quar- 
to broaden  ami  enlarge  and  expand  this  the  grandest  and  mightiest  work  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  its  bearings  and  prospects  thai  the  world  has  ever  known.— Ocei- 
dtui,  January  ' 

This  mission  of  tin-  Presbyterian  Hoard  of  Foreign  Missions  to  the  Chinese  in  Cali- 
fornia was  commenced  iu  I---".',  by  Rev.  William  Speer,  1>.  1>.  A  mission  church  was 
organised  in  1853.  The  mission-house,  on  the  corner  of  Stockton  and  Sacramento 
Btreete,  was  completed  about  the  close  of  1873,  and  served  very  well  all  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  ,!.-  gned  in  t  he  earlier  years ;  but  since  t  he  work  has  grown  toils 
present  proportions  it  is  entirely  too  small. 

Within  a  lew  years  more  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  Chinese  on  this  coast,  and 
other  churches  have  commenced   missions  among  them. 

The  Women's  I'm.":  Miss  onarj  Society  has  been  in  operation  for  five  years  and  a 
half.    They  emploj    .,-.  efficient  missionary,  Mrs.  Cole,  who  visits  and  teaches  the 

Chinese  women  in  their  house-;,  and  conducts  a  day-school  for  girls  ami  hoys,  at  which 

hundreds  of  Chines*  children  have  received  instructions  and  impressions  which  can 
never  be  erasi  d. 

The  Methodist  Church  has  a  mission  herewith  a  fine  and  commodious  building. 
The  Baptish  Church  now  supports  a  missionary  and  mission-school.    The  American 

Society  supports  teachers  ai lc  the  Chinese  at   several  places.     Many 

churches  in  8an  Francisco  and  in  other  towns  have  Chinese.  Sabbath-schools.  There 
are  cheering  indications  of  a  revival  in  the  hearts  of  Cod's  people  on  the  subject  of 
Chinese  education  and  evangelization. 

tt  a  Chinese  population  of  100,000,  and  perhaps  many  more,  on  this  coast,  and  a 
poi  lion  of  this  population  often  moving  about,  with  20,000  or  25,000  coming  from 
ruing  to  China   every   year,  and   all   these  passing  through    San   Francisco,  the 
importance  and  hopeful  prospect  of  these  missions  must  be  apparent  to  all. 
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testimony  of  Rev.  Augustus  \V.  Loomis  p.  402.) 

Council  Chambers,  S a  \  Fjbancisco. 
Ki  \  .  Db.   LOOMIS:  In  looking  over  the  Call  of  a  recent  date  we  find  the  inclosed 
insult  to  the  whole  working  class  of  free  American  citizens. 

u.    you  an  Ann  i  icau,  or  were  you  born  in  the  kingdom  under  the  rule  of  some 
Alt  nan  Bottentot,  or  .lid  you  stay  in  China  until  you  became  a  Chinaman  in  principle  .' 
The  only  conclusion  that  we  can  arrive  at  is  that  you  have  forgotten  that  you  live  in 
•  v  nnder  the  American  flag.     Who  was  it  that  sent  you  to  China  as  a.  mis- 
sionary but  the  people  of  America,  there  to  hum  a  living  for  twenty  years,  and  then 
back  to  the  people  who  sent  you  and  have  fed  you  for  this  time  and  say  that  our 
»  people  are  inferior  to  the  heathen  Mongolian  whom  you  are  iu  favor  ol 
bringing  here  to  supplant   US  in  our  own  California.     This   insult  we  have  noted  and 
shall  not  forget  ;   ami  our  advice  to  you  is  to  get   back  to  China,  where  your  company 

■.-.  ill  be  more  congenial  than  among  a  I'vf^  people. 

In  plain  words,  you  had  better  leave  this  State  or  apologize  to  the  people  whom  you 

ly  insulted,  or  feel  tin'  vengeance  of— 

[ski  i  i.  \m.  GROSS  BONDS.  ]  P.  S.  Take  warning  in  time. 

.rderof  163: 

.„.,!>  l  of  163,  Secretary. 
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United  States  oe  America,  Department  of  State. 

To  all  to  whom  time  presents  shall  come,  greeting: 

I  certify  that  the  document  hereto  annexed  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  now  on  file 
in  this  Department. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I,  Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  Slates,  have 
hereunto  subscrihed  my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  sixteenth  day  of  December,  A.  1>.  1876,  and  of 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  ami  first, 

[seal.]  HAMILTON  FISH. 


Additional  articles  to  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  of  Amerioa  and  the  Tn-Teing 
Umpire,  of  the  18th  of  June,  1858.     Conclinlal  at  Washington,  Jul;;  28,  1868. 

Whereas,  since  the  conclusion  of  Hie  treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Ta-Tsing  Empire,  (China,)  of  the  l-iii  of  Jane,  1858,  oiroamstances  have  arisen 
showing  the  necessity  of  additional  articles  thereto,  the  President  of  the  United  st.it.  • 
and  the  august  sovereign  of  the  Ta-Tsing  Empire  have  named  for  their  plenipo- 
tentiaries, to  wit:  the  President  of  the  Tinted  States  of  America,  William  II.  Seward. 
Secretary  of  State,  and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China,  AnSOD  I'.iirlingame,  aeeivd 
ited  as  his  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  and  Chih-Kang  ami 
Sun  Chia-Ku,  of  the  second  Chinese  rank,  associated  high  envoys  and  ministers  of  his 

said  Majesty  ;  and  the  BCid  plenipotentiaries,  after  having  exchanged  their  full  powers, 
found  to  be  in  due  and  proper  form,  have  agreed  upon   the  following  articles  : 

Akihi.i:  1. 

His  Majesty,  the   Emperor  Of  China,  being  of  the  opinion   that,  in   making  00 

sions  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  foreign  powers  of  the  privilege  <>t  residing  on  certain 

tracts  of  land,  or  resorting  to  certain    waters  of  that    empire    for  purposes  of  trade, 
he  has  by  no  means  relinquished  his  right  of  eminent   domain  or  dominion   ovei 
said  land  and  waters,  hereby  agrees  that  no  such  concession  or  grant  shall  bo  construed 
to  give  to  any  power  or  party  which  may  be  at  war  with  or  hostile  to  the  United  SI 
the  right  to  attack  the  citizens  of  the  I'liited  States  or  their  property  within  the  said 
lauds  or  waters.    And  the  United  States,  for  themselves,  hereby  agree  to  abstain  from 
offensively  attacking  the  oltizens  or  subjects  of  any  power  or  parts  or  i  heir  property  with 
which  they  may  be  at  war,  on  any  such  tract  of  land  or  waters  of  the  said  empire. 
But  nothing  in  this  article  shall  bo  construed  to  prevent  the  United  States  from  resist- 
ing an  attack  by  any  hostile  power  or  party  upon  their  citizens  or  their  property.     1 
is  further  agreed,  that  if  any  right  or  iuterest  in  any  tract  of  land  in  China  has  been 
or  shall  hereafter  be  granted  by  the  government  of  China  to  the  United  States  or  their 
citizens  for  purposes  of  trade  or  commerce,  that  grant  shall  in  no  event  bo  const  rued 
to  divest  the  Chinese  authorities  of  their  right  of  jurisdiction  over  persons  and  prop- 
erty within  said  tract  of  laud,  except  so  far  as  that  right  may  have  been  expn 
relinquished  by  treaty. 

Article  II. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China,  believing  that 
the  safety  and  prosperity  of  commerce  will  thereby  best  bo  promoted,  agree  that  any 
privilege  or  immunity  in  respect  to  trade  or  navigation  within  the  Chinese  dominions 
which  may  not  have  been  stipulated  for  by  treaty,  shall  bo  subject  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Chinese  government,  and  may  be  regulated  by  it  accordingly,  but  not  in  a 
manner  or  spirit  incompatible  with  the  treaty  stipulations  of  the  parties. 

Article  III. 

The  Emperor  of  China  shall  have  the  right  to  appoint  Consuls  at  ports  of  the  United 
States,  who  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges  and  immunities  as  those  which  are  enjoyed 
by  public  law  aud  treaty  in  the  United  States  by  the  Consuls  of  Great  Britain  and 
Russia,  or  either  of  them. 

Article  IV. 

The  29th  article  of  the  treaty  of  the  18th  of  June,  1858,  having  stipulated  for  tho 
exemption  of  Christian  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  Chinese  converts  from  perse- 
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cation  in  Chiua  on  account  of  their  faith,  it  is  further  agreed  that  citizens  of  the 
United  Stales  in  China,  of  every  religious  persuasion,  and  Chinese  subjects  in  the 
United  States,  shall  enjoy  entire  liberty  of  conucience,  and  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
disability  or  persecution  on  account  of  their  religious  faith  or  worship  in  either  coun- 
try. Cemeteries  forsepulture  of  the  dead,  of  whatever  nativity  or  nationality,  shall 
be  held  in  respect  and  free  from  disturbance  or  profanation. 

Article  V. 

••The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Emperor  of  China  cordially  recognize  the  in- 
herent and  inalienable  right  of  man  to  change  his  home  and  allegiance,  and  also  the 
mutual  advantage  of  the  tree  migration  and  emigration  of  their  citizens  and  subjects, 

n  tpeetively,  from  th te  country  to  the  other,  for  purposes  of  curiosity,  of  trade,  or 

a-  permanent  residents."  The  high  contracting  parties,  therefore,  join  in  reprobating 
any  other  than  an  entirely  voluntary  emigration  for  these  purposes.  They  conse- 
quently agree  to  pass  laws  making  it  a  penal  offense  for  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
or  Chinese  subjects  to  take  Chinese  subjects  either  to  the  United  Statesor  to  any  other 
foreign  country,  or  for  a  Chinese  subject  or  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  takecitizens 
of  the  United  States  to  China  or  to  any  other  foreign  country,  without  their  free  and 
voluntary  consent  respectively. 

Articles  VI. 

Citizens  of  tin-  United  States  visiting  or  residing  in  Chiuashall  enjoy  the  same  priv- 
ileges, Immunities,  <>r  exemptions  in  respect  to  travel  or  residence  as  may  there  be 
enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation.  And,  reciprocally, 
Chinese  subjects  visiting  or  residing  in  the  United  States,  shall  enjoy  the  same  priv- 
ileges, Immunities,  and  exemptions  m  respect  to  travel  or  residence  as  may  there  bo 
enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation.  But  nothing  herein 
□ed  shall  be  held  to  confer  naturalization  upon  citizens  of  the  United  States  iu 
China,  nor  upon  the  subjects  of  China  in  the  United  States. 

Article  VII. 

Citi/ens  oi  the  Unit  d  States  shall  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  public  educational 
institutions  lindi  r  the  control  of  the  government  of  China,  and  reciprocally,  Chinese 
Bubjecte  shall  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  public  educational  institutions  under  the 
control  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  which  are  enjoyed  in  the  respective 
countries  by  the  citi/ens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation.  The  citizons  of  the 
United  States  may  freely  establish  and  maintain  schools  within  the  empire  of  China 
at  those  places  where  foreigners  are  by  treaty  permitted  to  reside,  and,  reciprocally, 
<  hinese  subjects  maj  enjoj  the  Bame  prh  Ueges  and  immunities  in  the  United  States. 

Article  vhi. 

Tin-  United  States,  always  disclaiming  and  discouraging  all  practices  of  unnecessary 
dictation  and  intervention  by  one  nation  in  the  affairs  or  domestic  administration  of 
another,  do  hereby  freely  disclaim  and  disavow  any  intention  or  right  to  intervene  in 
the  domestic  administration  of  China  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  railroads,  tele- 
graphs, or  other  material  internal  improvements.  On  the  other  hand,  his  Majesty,  the 
Emperor  of  China,  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  decide  the  time  and  manner  and 
circumstances  of  introducing  such  improvements  within  his  dominions.  With  this 
mutual  understanding  it  is  agreed  by  the  contracting  parties  that  if  at  any  time  here- 
ifter  his  imperial  Majesty  shall  determine  to  construct  or  cause  to  be  constructed 
works  of  tin'  character  mentioned  within  the  empire,  and  shall  make  application  to  the 
United  States  or  any  other  western  power  for  facilities  to  carry  out  that  policy,  the 
United  states  will,  in  that  case,  designate  and  authorize  suitablo  engineers  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Chinese  government, and  will  recommend  to  other  nations  an  equal  com- 
pliance with  such  application,  the  Chinese  government  in  that  case  protecting  such 
engineers  in  thru-  persons  and  property,  and  paying  them  a  reasonable  compensation 
fol  then-  service. 

In  faith  whereof,  the  respective  1  'lenipotentiaries  have  signed  this  treaty,  and  there- 
to affixed  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Washington,  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 

|  -,  u ..  ]  WILLIAM  n.  SEWARD. 

iskai,.]  ANSON  BUELINGAME. 

CHIH-KANG. 

SUN  CHIA-KU. 
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[Extracts  from  the  San  Francisco  Commercial  Herald  ami  Market  Review.] 
A  WORD  or  WARNING. 

This  journal  has  refrained  from  expressing  opinions  relative  to  Chinese  immigration, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  permitted  and  protected  by  international  treaty,  and 

the  subject  has  been  elaborately  discussed  by  the  daily  press.  Nor  do  we  design  now 
to  canvass  its  merits,  but  merely  to  raise  a  note  of  warning  which  we  trust  will  bo 
heeded  at  Washington.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  nucleus  of  an  organisation  has  been 
formed  iu  this  State  for  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  Chinese,  and  it  is  as  true  that  it 
is  composed  of  material  which  will  be  wholly  unscrupulous  in  the  method  of  its 
accomplishment.  Although  the  entire  Chinese  immigration  into  this  country  for  tho 
past  twenty-two  years  is  but  a  drop  in  the   bucket  Compared  with  thai  which  reaches 

us  from  Europe  every  year,  yet  there  is  such  an  immense  margin  of  difference  between 
the  two  that  no  parallel  can  be  instituted.    Bnropeau   immigration  i^  acceptable,  in 

fact  desirable,  while  that  from  China  is  simply  detestable.      It  should  he  home  in  mind 

that  the  originating  cause  of  our  late  terrible  war  was  not  philanthropy  for  the  negro 
race.    It  was  not  only  because  a  certain  elemenl  of  mankind  was  held   in  bondage 

throughout  the  Southern  State-,  hut   beoaose  the  labor  and  product  ion  of  those  slaves 

was  brought  onto  competition  with  those  of  the  North.  The  owner  of  a  certain  number 
of  slaves  was  entitled  to  a  specified  number  of  votes,  as  ootnpnsing  a  congressional  "lis 
trict,  and  this  destroyed  political  eqnality.  The  war  disposed  of  these  objections,  bnl 
Chinese  immigration  has  resnrreoted  the  first  in  California.   It  is  with  no  little  truth 

that  our  artisans  and   laborers   complain  t  hat  the    Chinese    arc  depriving   them  of  the 

opportunity  to  earn  an  independent  livelihood;  but.  on  the  other  hand,  il  is  equally 
true  that  but  for  Chinese  cheap  labor, we oould  not  profitably  manufacture  many  arti- 
cles which  we  now  produce.  Wit  bont  stopping  to  argue  t bese  and  ot  her  points  which 
must  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  all  intelligent  people,  we  beg  to  assure  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  in  thr  most  solemn  manner,  that  the  Chinese  of  California  are  sleep- 
ing upon  a  volcano  that  may  burst  forth  at  any  time.  Public  not  ices  have  been  given 
through  the  daily  press  that  the  question  will  be  violently  disposed  of  by  an  anti- 
Chinese  vigilance  committee,  unless  Congress  shall  take  some  action  to  repeal  or  bo 
modify  the  Burlingame  treaty  as  .to  suppress  Chinese   immigration.    P'urthermore,  it 

is  notorious  that  certain  journals  in  this  city  and  State,  while  seemingly  discouraging 
any  resort  to  violence,  are  actually  faniyng  the  tires  of  passion  and  prejndioe,  and  001  - 

ertly  doing  all  they  can  to  foment  discord  and  bring  about  a  Banguinary result.  Onr 
Legislature  has  spoken  on  the  subject  in  behalf  of  the  people  at  large,  and  although 
its  utterances  do  not  represent  the  views  of  thousands  among  the::-  constituents,  they 

undoubtedly  do  those  of  tin    majority,  whether  it  be  right   or  wrong.    It  cai t  be 

denied  that  Chinese  immigration  has  been  productive  of  muoh  good  as  well  as  of  much 

evil.     They  are  our  principal  railroad-builders,  and  but  for  their  cheap  labor  we  WOnld 

have  to  pay  more  for  freights  and  fores.  But,  unlike  European  immigrants,  they  do  not. 
wjll  not,  and  never  oaa  assimilate  with  our  people;  there  is  a  gnu  between  them,  a 

yawrning  chasm  which  can  never  be  bridged.  Bo  Long  as  they  remain,  they  will  be  a 
source  of  endless  annoyance,  and    a    promot  kges   which  will  eventually  cul- 

minate in  terrible  bloodshed.  Again  we  take  occasion  to  warn  Congress  that  the 
nucleus  for  another  massacre  that  will  rival  that  of  St.  Bartholomew  has  been  organ- 
ized here,  and  that  it  only  lacks  leaders  of  sufficient  ability  and  social  standing  togive 
it  deadly  vitality.  This  journal  cannot  stoop  to  play  the  role  ol  alarmist,  but  it  is  its 
duty  to  point  out  the  existence  of  certain  elements  which  threaten  to  destroy  lib-  ami 
property  to  an  enormous  extent.  The  hurricane  once  in  motion,  it  will  bedlffloull  to 
curb  its  power  or  limit  its  range. — March  30,  ld7G. 

ANOTHER   PHA8S  OB  'nit:  0HTNK8B  QUESTION. 

The  frenzied  appeals  of  a  blatant  daily  press  have  fired  the  hoodlum  heart  against 
the  Chinese  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiastic  venom  which  has  on  several  occasions  narrowly 
escaped  manifesting  itself  by  a  resort  to  violence.  That  we  have  been  spared  leenes 
of  the  most  revolting  nature  has  been  mainly  attributable  to  the  treaty  relations  of 
the  Federal  Government  with  China,  and  the  quiet  but  ominous  disapproval  of  our 
best  and  most  influential  citizens.  We  are  emphatically  not  admirers  of  the  Chinese  ; 
we  see  nothing  lovely  or  lovable  about  them.  They  possess  no  single  trait  in  com- 
mon with  our  people,  and  their  presence  among  us  iu  largo  numbers  is  not  desirable. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  features  of  the  question  which  do  not.  seem  to  have  suf- 
ficiently impressed  themselves  upon  the  popular  mind.     It  is  certain  that  but  for  tbeil 
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cheap  labor  this  State  and  this  city  would  not  occupy  to-day  the  commercial  and  ag- 
ricultural rank  they  now  boast,  and  it  is  no  less  positive  that  our  maritime  relations 
with  China  have  been  materially  furthered  by  the  Burlingame  treaty.  The  trade  of 
the  Orient,  in  which  China  occupies  the  most  prominent  position,  has 'always  been  the 
snbjecl  of  a  covetous  Btraggle  between  the  maritime  nations  of  the  Old  World.  It  was 
a  son  in-  of  wealth  and  commercial  prosperity  worth  having.  It  not  only  fostered  ship- 
building and  every  interest  connected  with  it,  hut  has  been  a  wonderful  incentive  to 
manufactures,  furnishing  employment  to  thousands  upon  thousands,  and  finding  a 
profitable  nutlet  for  domestic  products  in  large  variety.  It  is  true  that  the  remoteness 
of  China  from  European  nations  and  from  the  Atlantic  States  was  a  bar  to  Chinese 
immigration,  and  before  our  transcontinental  railways  were  laid  down  it  was  rare  to 
see  one  of  that  race  in  Europe  or  America,  All  over' the  christianized  world  a  deter- 
mination was  manifested  to  break  down  the  "Chinese  wall  of  exclusion."  and  force 
them  to  open  the  doors  of  their  valuable  commerce  to  the  enterprise  of  "  outside  bar- 
bar  an-."  I  bis  desideratum  was  only  partially  secured  by  England  and  France  at  a 
great  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure.  The  United  States  Government  adopted  a  totally 
different  role.  All  its  efforts  were  those  of  peace,  argument,  and  reason,  and  they 
proved  more  effective  than  cannons  and  bayonets.  Recognizing  the  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  approaches  of  America  and  those  of  her  European  competitors,  the  Chinese 
government  readily  accorded  us  gr<  ater  privileges  than  she  had  yielded  to  them,  a  cir- 
cumstance of  whioh  Eorop i  governments  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  under 

the  treaty  stipulations  which  placed  them  on  a  footing  "  with  the  most  favored  na- 
tions."    It  was  made  manifest,  however,  that  Americans  were  held  in  greater  esteem 

'|[e.  and  that  a  disposition  was  shown  to  give  them  the  preference  whenever  it 
could  be  done  without  exciting  suspicion,  and  our  commerce  with  China  soon  began 
to  unfold  itself  into  ever-enlarging  circles  of  mutual  profit.  After  California  became 
a  part  of  the  American  Union,  with  San  Francisco  confronting  the  Orient  as  its  great 
commercial  metropolis,  it  became  apparent  that  the  United  States  would  eventually 
become  the  central  figure  of  intercourse  between  Christendom  and  the  Orient,    Our 

iphical  position,  and  the  unlimited  abundance  of  natural  resources  possessed  by 
the  Paoifio  slope,  clearly  indicated  its  ultimate  success  in  grasping  for  a  trade  that  had 
forages  been  soeagerlj  sought  by  Europe.  Chinese  confidence  in  our  frequent  pro- 
testations of  amity  indnced  tbem  to  abandon  the  determination  and  usages  of  cen- 
turies, and  come  among  ns  without  fear  <d'  molestation.  It  is  this  confidence  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  relied  upon  as  the  lever  with  which  to  open  the  treasure- 
vaults  of  Oriental  trade  and  commerce  It  is  this  confidence  which  has  been  the  aes- 
initi  that  flung  wide  the  doors  of  Japanese  preference  and  intercourse.  It  is  this  con- 
fidence which  was  impressing  itself  upon  other  Oriental  people,  and  inducing  them  to 

I  special  favors  upon  our  country.  The  mam  question  for  our  present  consider- 
ation is,  whether  it  Is  better  to  renounce  at  once  and   forever  all  the  golden  opportuni- 

'thin  our  reach,  or  by  the  exercise  of  cool  judgment,  clear  and  animpassioned 
H  fieotion,  and  the  adoption  of  some  acceptable,  just  policy,  maintain  possession  of  oin 
advantages  and  reap  the  ripening  harvest  .'  Shall  we,  by  a  coarse,  violent,  and  repul- 
sive policy  against  the  Chinese,  disgust  the  people  of  Japan,  India,  and  the  Pacific 

by  disgusting  and  ostracising  the  Chinese?  Is  it  wise  to  permit  far-distant 
Europe  to  monopolize  bo  vast  a  trad  >,  and  make  this  country  tributary  to  its  broader 
humanity,  more  admirable  forbearance,  and  greater  scope  of  enterprise  '!  These  are 
tie-  salient  points  which  will  suggest  themselves  to  our  Representatives  in  Congress, 
to  the  men  whose  business  is  to  legislate  for  the  whole  nation,  to  those  who  are  in- 
trusted with  the  solution  of  international  problems,  and  on  whose  action  must  depend 
the  lui  ure  to  a  very  large  extent.  Local  maladies  will  he  consigned  to  local  treatment 
fol  rut  i  gat  ion  or  cure,  within  tin-  scope  of  national  supervision,  and  under  the  regimen 
of  international  obligations.  If  California  lie  permitted  to  exclude  Che  Chinese,  China 
will  exclude  our  people.  We  are,  probably,  no  less  repulsive  to  them  than  they  to  us, 
but  we  are  less  so  now  than  the  people  of  other  countries,  and  it  is  well  worth  our 
while  to  hold  last  to  so  valuable  a  possession. — May  11,1876. 

TIIK    CIIINKSF,   QTJBSTIOH. 

We  shall  bold  Hie  daily  press  of  this  city  to  a  strict  accountability  for  all  the  evils 
that  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  lie,  perpetrated  by  the  baser  elements  of  society  in 

their  lawless  raid  against  the  Chinese,  Their  incendiary  appeals,  repealed  day  after 
d.i\  tor  consecutive  weeks,  were  concocted  witli  no  other  intent  than  to  provoke,  the 
lower  orders  to  the  com  m  i  ssion  of  outrages  against  a  people  who  are  among  us  under 
International  treatj  stipulations,  and  have  as  much  right  to  he  here  as  i  he  comers 
from  any  other  foreign  land.  Protestations  to  the  contrary,  with  now  and  I  hen  a  hypo- 
entn  :il  expression  ol  hope  that  no  violence  will  he  employed  against  the  Chinese,  are 
not  sufficient  to  deceive  anybody  who  is  willing  to  give  the  question  an  impartial, 
manly  consideration.      The  disgraceful   scenes  at  Antioch  have  not.  only  been  publicly 

Indorsed  by  certain  clubs  in  this  city  and  other  portions  of  the  State,  but  the  privilege 
<I 
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of  an  American  citizen  to  employ  whom  he  chooses  has  heen  denounced  with  threats 
and  covert  assurances  of  cowardly  vengeance.  Thirty  prominent  citizens  of  Vallejo 
have  heen  the  recipients  of  postal 'cards  bearing  the  following  menace  :  "  You  are  here- 
by notified  to  discharge  your  Chiuaman  at  an  early  day  for  your  own  safely."  It  has 
already  come  to  pass  that  the  Chinese  have  been  forcibly  driven  out  of  Antioob  ;  their 
houses  burned  to  the  grouud  ;  mobs  collected  in  this  city  to  waylay  and  molest  them 
on  the  route  from  the  steamers ;  clubs  organised  for  hostile  action  against  them,  and 
our  own  people  threatened  with  some  dire  calamin  unless  they  discharge  them.  What 
will  be  the  next  heroic  exploit  in  this  interesting  programme  can  only  be,  just  now,  a 
matter  of  surmise,  hut  preceding  events  foreshadow  incendiarism  on  a  large soale,  mur- 
ders, and  other  outrages  of  the  most  heinous  character.  The  proprietors  of  the  Mission 
Woolen  Mills  have  received  anonymous  letters  of  menace,  and  other  employers  in  this 
city  have  been  favored  with  like  civil  attentions.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  DO 
the  people  at  Antioch  that  their  acts  are  likely  to  be  investigated  by  the  [Jolted  States 
Government,  and  that  they  will  be  compelled  to  pay  for  Chinese  property  destroyed 
by  them.  Nor  has  it  presented  itself  to  the  reflection  of  our  hoodlum  element  that  the 
first  attempt  to  imitate  such  deeds  will  he  met  with  all  the  power  of  the  civil  and 
military  authorities,  State  and  Federal,  te-enforoed  by  every  good  and  honorably-minded 
man  in  the  community.    Daring    the    twenty-two  yean  that   have  elapsed  since 

Chinese  immigration  commenced,  a    fewer   numlier   ot    .nat    people    have   come  to  our 

shores  than  hut  two  years  brought  from  a  single  country  in  Europe.  A  fair  canvass 
of  the  active  agents  engaged  in  this  hostile  movemenl  against  the  Chinese  will  show 

that  comparatively  a  vci  J  small  nninhcr  of  Americans  are  connected  with  it,  and  those 
generally  of  the  baser  sort.  The  threats,  yells,  and  clamors  OOme  from  a  foreign 
Bource  which  has  no  prerogative  that  the  Chinese  are  not  equally  entitled  to  enjoy. 
Wo  do  not  intend  to  mince  matters, but  declare  truths  whatever  the  resale!  This 
journal  is  not  of  those  that  pander  to  the  lowest  passions  of  mankind  for  the  sake  of 

cheap  and  nasty  popularity.  When  the  lives  and  properties  of  our  citizens  aie  111.11- 
aced,  as  they  now  are,  ami  when  the  peace  and  trampii  lity  of  the  community  are  en- 
dangered, as  at  present,  we  step  to  the  front,  in  common  with  every  good  ciii/en,  and 
stand  prepared  to  maintain  the  majesty  of  the  law  and  the  public  welfare.     The  people 

of  Australia,  who  precluded  Chinese  immigration  bj  imposing  a  capitation-tax  often 
pounds  sterling,  have  since  seen  the  error  of  such  interdioti and  are  preparing  to  re- 
cede from  their  former  policy.    San  Franoisco  is  bat  the  entrance-gate  to  the  whole 

Union,  and  the  Chinese  are  emigrating  hence  to  districts  which  need  their  services. 
If  they  he  inferior  beings,  tin  y  can  he  readily  utilized  by  those  who  are  superior  ;  hut 
if  they  he  a  superior  element    to  some  in  our  midst,  they  will  utilize  tin-  inferior,  and 

he  in  so  much  a  decided  improvement.  Bat  \\  ithoal  discussing  thai  or  cognate  points, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  question  is  one  which  directly  ana  seriously  interests  the 
Government  of  the  United  Mates,  which  alone  possess)  s  i  be  power  and  right  to  deter- 
mine the  matter.    When  outrages  like  those  that  have  occurred,  ami  threats  of  others 

to  come,  have  existence  in  our  midst,  it  is  time  for  all  good  citizens  to  unite  in  their 
suppression.— May  25,  ld7G. 

TOE   CIII.MM:    qi   I.MK'N. 

The  hot-house  forcing  process  has  heen  brought  to  hear  upon  the  quest  ion  of  Chinese 
immigration  until  it  has  heen  pushed  beyond  the  bounds  OX   temperance,  dignity,  and 

self-respect,  besides  infringing  largely  on  the  domain  of  truth.  While  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  the  Chinese  are  not  acceptable  as  immigrants,  ami  that  man]  of  'he 

objections  advanced  against  them  are  either  well  taken  or  founded  upon  facts,  yet  it 
is  not  true  that  their  presence  here  is  an  "  unmixed  evil.''  No  harm  can  come  without 
some  good,  and  it  is  neither  manly  nor  just  to  deny  them  the  credit  of  the  mi 
they  have  performed  in  our  midst.  Their  cheap  labor  has  enabled  thousands  of  people 
possessing  moderate  incomes  to  live  independently  and  comfortably.  Their  (heap 
labor  has  rebated  the  cost  of  many  articles  entering  into  every-day  consumption. 
Their  cheap  labor  has  built  our  railroads  and  materially  assisted  in  harvesting  our 
large  crops,  and  their  cheap  labor  has  enabled  us  to  effect  many  other  desirable 
things  that  we  could  not  have  accomplished  except  at  immense  cost.  It  pains  as  to 
know  that  the  governor  of  the  State,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  other  men  in  promi- 
nent positions,  should  lend  themselves  to  inflammatory  denunciations,  instead  of 
using  their  influence  in  a  more  proper  and  dignified  manner.  The  people  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  express  their  opinions  upon  all  subjects  affecting  their  interests; 
but  it  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  popular  meetings  in  reference  to  subjects 
involving  international  rights,  established  by  treaty  and  indorsed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  should  he  invested  with  official  importance  by  the  active  co-operation 
of  the  governor,  mayor,  &c.  The  legislature  has  already  acted  in  the  matter,  and  the 
governor  has  already  performed  the  functions  of  his  office  in  its  regard.  He  should 
respect  his  position,  and  refrain  from  exhibiting  any  tendency  [to  demagogism. — 
April  6, 1876. 
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CHEAP  LABOR. 

If  cheap  labor  bo  a  curse— and  we  are  not  ready  to  dispute  it— it  is  one  that  n0 
amount  of  condemnation  will  arrest.  It  is  stronger  than  the  most  pronounced  public 
opinion,  and  has  proved  itself  capable  of  resisting  any  pressure  that  may  be  brought 
against  it.  An  inherent  quality  in  the  human  mind  is  to  procure  whatever  may  be 
needed  for  the  leasl  possible  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  and  to  part  from  what  it 
-  in  superfluity  at  the  highest  obtainable  price.  The  question  has  been  forced 
upon  the  acceptance  of  the  American  people  for  the  past  sixty  or  seventy  years,  and  is 
still  obtruding  itself  upon  their  attention.  The  immense  area  of  the  United  States, 
its  Infinite  natural  resources,  the  comparative  sparcity  of  its  population,  and  the 
nature  of  its  political  institutions,  especially  the  exemption  from  enforced  military 
duty,  universal  tolerance  of  religious  worships,  and  the  facilities  extended  for  becom- 
ing American  citizens,  presented  the  most  alluring  inducements  to  immigration  from 
Europe.  The  wages  paid  for  labor  and  service  were  also  much  higher  in  this  country, 
while  the  cost  01  living  was  far  cheaper.  Furthermore,  hind  could  be  obtained  here 
al  an  absurdly  low  figure,  whereas  its  procurement  in  Europe  was  attended  with 
serious  difficulties.  The  Lnrushing  tide  of  immigration  which  ensued  upon  the  furnish- 
ing of  transportation  facilities  by  the  huge  number  of  regular  packet-ships  built  for 
the  business,  was  not  composed  <>f  the  best  or  most  desirable  foreign  material  until 
steamship  communication  was  furnished  on  a  large  scale.  In  a  very  short  time  a  very 
decided  expression  of  opposition  to  the  new-comers  was  heard  throughout  the  North- 
ern and  Middle  States.  Wages  were  cut  down  right  and  left;  active  competition  in 
every  line  of  industrial  production  was  established  throughout  the  country;  thou- 
sand* upon  thousands  01  American  artisans,  laborers,  and  domestic  servants  were 
either  displaced,  or  were  compelled  to  lower  their  demands.  Not  a  single  field  of 
industry  was  left  nninvaded,  and  many  even  intelligent  thinkers  looked  upon  the 
ever-coming  hosts  with  consternation.  But  there  was  one  saving  grace,  and  it  con- 
sisted in  the  feci  that  a  large  majority  of  the  European  immigrants  came  with  the 
object  of  becoming  permanent  citizens,  and  were  more  or  less  provided  with  means  to 
inpport  themselves  and  families  until  they  could  engage  in  occupations  which, 
although  entering  into  competition  with  those  of  our  own  people,  served  to  develop 
our  natural  resources,  increase  the  public  revenue,  and  improve  as  well  as  multiply 
the  aits  and  industries  of  their   new  homes.     They  were  likewise   people  with  whom 

ran  could  assimilate  on  equal  terms,  with  whom  intermarriage  and  social  equality 
was  not  objectionable,  and  who  were  educated  in  some  acceptable  religious  belief 
i  •  the  points  upon  wbioh  Chinese  or  Mongol  immigration  differs  widely  from 

all  others  ana  renders  it  wholly  objectionable.  The  exception  taken  to  their  cheap 
tabor  is  comparatively  trivial.  When  resort  is  had  to  the  argument  that  the  Chinese 
have  InvadM  a  large 'number  of  our  industrial  and  productive  tields  to  an  extent  that 
has  ilr i ven  Aineiieaii  competition  to  the  wall,  it  may  be  seriously  contended  that  they 
must  perforce  do  something  for  a  livelihood.  They  cannot  exist  without  work  of  some 
kind,  and  they  nat urally  apply  themselves  to  those  occupations  for  which  they  are 
most  fitted  and  can  perform  with  the  greatest  readiness  and  skill.  It  is  the  same  old 
competition,  against  which  we  have  had  to  contend  for  years,  presented  in  anew  shape 
:uid  from  a  fresh  source.  If,  as  is  asserted,  our  people  are  so  much  more  intelligent 
and  enterprising,  tiny  can  find  uo  insuperable  dfifloulty  in  cutting  out  and  embarking 
In  other  vocations  and  rendering  the  Chinese  useful  to  them  in  their  new  pursuits. 
This  is  not  the  true  phase  of  the  difficulty  which  attends  the  problem  of  Chinese 
immigration,  objection  rests  upon  far  higlier  grounds;  reasons  of  a  character  that 
Cannot  be  successfully  impeached  ;  and  it  is  but  weakening  the  many  solid  arguments 
against  the  influx  of  Chinese  to  place  any  important  stress  upon  their  cheap  labor, 
which,  alter  all,  has  not  been  unattended  with  a  good  deal  of  solid  benefit  to  thou- 
sands in  this  State.  We  do  not  believe  that  what  is  called  cheap  labor  is  a  desirable 
commodity,  all  things  considered ;  but  it  has  its  benefits  as  well  as  its  objectionable 
points,  and  we  have  no  desire  to  discuss  its  merits  at  this  time.  If  Congress  is  to  be 
depended  upon  for  action  in  reference  to  Chinese  immigration,  it  must  be  upon  the 
moral,  social,  and  political  aspects  of  the  question,  and  not  upon  the  reedy  support  of 
cheap  labor.— April  13,  187G. 

THE   CIIINKSE   QUESTION. 


If  Mayor  Bryant,  the  board  of  supervisors,  the  board  of  health,  and  the  police  de- 
partment performed  their  respective  duties  in  a  proper  and  efficient  manner,  instead 
of  endeavoring  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the  Chinese  question,  we  would  soon 
■M  a  .bang.- Ten  the  better  that  would  delight  the  heart  of  every  good  citizen.  Our 
civic  authorities  are  nndoubtedl]  clothed  with  the  power  to  pass  and  enforce  sanitary 
and  hygienic  ordinances,  but.  this  is  preoisely  what  they  have  not  done,  especially  in 
i  be  I  hinese  are  concerned.    In  the  comparatively  small  space  inclosed  in  ten 
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short  blocks  there  are  at  least  25,000  Mongols,  who  at  night  are  packed  together  as 
closely  as  Eleme  figs  in  a  box.  Hundreds  or  the  tenements  crowded  to  suffocation  by 
them  have  neither  ventilation,  drainage,  nor  sunlight,  and  would  be  in  any  other  oil- 
mate  the  certain  generators  of  a  festering  corruption  that  would  spread  pestilence  and 
death  throughout  the  community.  That  we  have  escaped  with  one  visitation  of  small- 
pox is  almost  miraculous,  but  how  long  we  Bhall  be  preserved  from  a  like  scourge,  the 
cholera,  yellow  fever,  or  some  new  and  hitherto  unknown  disease  of  0  similarly  fatal 
character,  uo  man  cau  presume  to  say.  Thar  we  an-  exposed  to  such  a  calamity  at  any 
time  is  beyond  question,  and  it  behooves  the  authorities  to  move  promptly  and  effi- 
ciently for  the  prevention  of  such  a  disaster.  Any  pestilence  once  fairly  raging  takes 
a  hold  upon  the  locality  where  it  exists,  ami  although  it  may  disappear  after  perform- 
ing its  fatal  work,  is  sure  to  return  at  some  future  period,  in  BOme  form  or  other,  when 
the  conditions  are  favorable.  Perhaps  m>  measnre  oonld  be  adopted  which  would  more 
certainly  suppress  Chinese  immigration,  and  offeol  a  radical  change  in  the  bahits  of 
those  already  here,  than  the  passage  and  peremptory  enforcement  of  hygienic  ordi- 
nances, which  shall  so  bear  upon  the  Chinese  as  to  inhibit  their  buddtiog  togetl 
they  now  do,  and  compel  them  to  DSe  disinfectants,  and  perform  other  acts  of  cleanli- 
ness to  their  houses  and   persons.     Their  modes  of  life  render  them   now  a  seething 

mass  of  corruption, liable al  anj  time  to  become  a  virulent  pestilence,  and  there  can 

be  no  validity  to  B  claim  which  gives  them  the  right  to  maintain  in  our  midst  a  stand- 
ing menace  to  the  health  and  lives  of  our  people.    These  continual  ami  Chinese  gather- 
ings, i  bese  legislative  inquisitions,  bheee  never-ending  newspaper  diatribes,  these  • 
less  i  (forts  to  make  the  subject  a  Btepping-stone  to  political  promotion,  and  these  daily 

announcements  of  how  many  are  here,  how  many  on  the  way,  and  how  inan\  more 
China  is  capable  of  launching  upon  D8,  are  "  bather  and   prunella."     So  far  there  baa 

been  oothing  more  serious  than  vain  gabbling.    Nothing  whatever  has  been  done  to 
make  tin   Chinese  amenable  to  our  laws  instead  of  to  those  of  the  Cbin< 
panics.    Nothing  has  be                    I  of  a  practical  character  within  our  roach,  and 
nothing  proposed   by  whicb  tin'   naisanoe  can  be  abated  in  < fortuity  with   law. 

Neither  the  Burlingame  treaty  nor  any  other  instiumeiit  compels  us  to  suiter   t!i 

istenoe  in  our  midst  of  tie-  Chinese  in  a  condition  which  imperils  not  only  the  health 
and  li.es  of  all  other  residents,  lint  tlie  value  df  property  and  the  reputation  we  en- 
joy us  a  city  of  extraordinary  exemption  from  pestilences  of  .ill  sorts.  We  shall  see 
'whether  Mayor   Bryanl    and    the  authorities  will    move   in   this   matter  or   not,   and 

whether  we  shall  have  a  scattering  of  the  Chinese  and  a  ih ugh  purification  of  the 

sections  tenanted  bj  them.— 4prif27,  1876. 

mi    i  him  St  QUI  BTIOW—  BBOP   ELLTTSTRAI  ID. 
Everyone   has    read    JSsop'a  Clever   fable  of  the   man  who   blew  bot  and  cold  at  bis 

pleasure;  but  few  seem  bo  recognise  the  tut  thai  the  old  blower  si  ill  survives,  although 
JE-op  has  long. si  nee  gone  to  rest,  lie  is,  unfortunately,  very  of ten  to  be  found  in  the  edi- 
torial chairs  of  our  dailj  presB,  blowing  hot  or  oold,  as  iuoliuatioo  suits,  <>r  in  accord- 
ance with  his  conception  nt  popular  opinion,  regardless  whether  that  opinion  be  right 
or  wrong,  beneficial  or  pernicious.  The  sturdy  old  blower  courts  popularity  as  the 
Btepping-stone  to  pecuniary  advancement,  and  to  Becuro  it  he  is  just  aa  ready  to  pan- 
der to  the  vicious  demands  of  the  slums  as  to  eater  for  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. Bis  eager  support  of  the  crusade  against  the  Chinese  proceeds  from  an  in- 
nate proclivity  to  side  with  the  Oipolloi.  He  would  sooner  had  the  rabble  than  imi- 
tate the  example   Of  the    superior   classes.      With    blaStS    hot    as  I  he  sirocco's  breath   he 

inflames  the  passions  of  a  prejudiced,  unreflecting  multitude,  neither  knowing  nor 

caring  for  the  freezing  cold  be  indicts  upon  interests  <>f  paramount  importance  to  t  he 
State.  The  old  blower  not  [infrequently  dilates,  with  something  like  pride, upon  the. 
vast  and  varied  agricultural  productions  of  California.  He  will  point  to  the  six  or 
seven  hundred  ships  of  a  thousand  tons  each  t  hat  annually  seek  San  Francisco  to  lake 
away  our  surplus  wheat  and  convert  it  into  gold  for  the  enrichment  of  our  people  ; 
but  he  is  wonderfully  cautious  about  acknowledging  thai  it  is  cheap  Chinese  labor 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  grand  productiveness,  lb-  paints  in  glowing  terms 
the  beauty  value,  and  increase  of  our  magnificent  \  ineyards,  and  speaks  encouragingly 
of  the  time  when  California  wines  and  raisins  shall  meet  with  just  and  remunerative 
recognition  ;  but  he  carefully  abstains  from  stating  that  without  Chinese  labor  those 
now  beautiful  vineyards  would  cease  to  exist.  lb-  appears  lo  take,  some  pride  in  our 
extensive  exports  of  salmon,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  other  similar  articles  ; 
but  steadfastly  refuses  to  note  the  fact  that  t  hey  subsist  mainly  through  the  aid  of  (  hi- 
nese  labor.  The  zealous  old  curmudgeon  seems  to  feel  no  ordinary  pleasure  in  occa- 
sionally showing  the  progress  of  the  State,  and  how  it  is  rapidly  emancipating  itself 
from  dependence  upon  outside  supplies  by  establishing  large  and  important  manufact- 
uring interests,  such  as  woolen,  paper,  and  powder  mills,  &c.,  all  of  which  would 
either  be  stopped  if  Chinese  labor  were  inaccessible,  or  the  prices  of  their  products 
raised  to  such  a  height  that  easteru  and  foreign  manufacturers  would  wholly  control 
the  market,  and  again  reduce  us  to  dependence,  receiviug  all  our  surplus  gold,  aud  en- 
riching themselves  at  our  expense. 
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The  same  blower  will  go  into  ecstacies  over  our  fast-growing  net-work  of  railroads, 
our  increased  facilities  for  trade,  travel,  and  regular,  rapid  communication  with  all 
portions  of  our  common  country,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  He  will 
.speak  in  terms  of  extreme  eulogy  and  self-contentnieut  of  the  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
lages that  have  been  brought  into  existence  by  reason  of  those  railroads;  of  the  vast 
and  multiplied  farms,  teeming  with  wealth  and  producing  food  for  millions,  increasing 
the  value  of  landed  possessions, and  raising  the  State  to  the  highest  pitch  of  prosper- 
ity :  but  he  surreptitiously  conceals  the  truth  that  Chinese  cheap  labor  has  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  enabling  California  to  occupy  bo  proud  and  independent  a  position. 
Thousands  of  families  in  this  State  now  enjoying  the  comforts  of  domestic  life  and 
living  happily  on  a  moderate  competency  would  either  have  remained  single  or  been 
compelled  to  seek  t  he  osj  loin  of  hotels,  lodging-houses,  &c,  but  for  cheap  Chinese  do- 
mestic labor.  Porevery  dollar  a  Chinaman  sends  hack  to  his  native  land  he  drops  one 
or  nun.-  in  our  treasury.  His  squalor,  his  tilthiness,  his  alleged  immorality,  bis  hea- 
thenish disbelief  of  our  religious  tenets,  his  refusal  to  don  our  costume  and  accede  to  our 
Styles  of  lite,  are  not  subjects  for  national  legislation.  We  cannot  call  upon  Congress 
to  perform  the  police  and  health  officers'  duties  of  San  Francisco.  They  are  no  more 
amenable  to  national  intervention  than  the  peculiarities,  views,  opinions,  and  habits 
of  people  from  any  other  country,  so  long  as  they  obey  our  laws.  If,  as  the  inferior 
they  h.ive  occupied  the  more  menial  pursuits, and  by  so  doing  have  decreased  the 

prices  of  artieles  produced  by  them,  let  the  superior  Caucasian  turn  himself  to  those  of 

a  more  exalted  character,  in  keeping  with  his  asserted  superiority,  and  while  wearing 

the  hat, coat,  1 ts,  gloves,  &C,  ol   Chinese   manufacture,   resting  comfortably  within 

the  precincts  of  Ins  own  residence,  conducting  his  business  with  increased  facilities, 
traveling  from  point  to  point  with  rapidity  and  regularity,  or  congratulating  himself 
on  being  a  Californian,  lei  him  also  he  thankful  that,  because  <>f  Chinese  cheap  labor,  he 
is  not  compelled  to  expend  the  wages  of  three  days'  work  for  the  possession  of  things 
that  now  cost  him  but  one.  ,E«op's  old  cause  of  rebuke  may  yet  discover  that  to  blow 
hot  in  one  direction  is  also  to  blow  cold  in  others. — June 29.  lti7G. 


APPENDIX  P. 
;.  stimony  of  Edward  J.  Armstrong,  p.  744.) 
L<jio)  t  <>f  joint  (elect  committee  n  lotto  to  the  Chinese  population  of  the  State  of  California. 

Mi.  I'i:i  BTDKCT  :  Tin  joint  .select  committee  of  the  legislature,  which  was  appointed 

fer  with  the  Chinese  merchants  of  this  state,  and  to  report  the  result  of  said 

conference  to  the  legislature,  together  with  such  views  as  bear  upon  the  legality  of 

adr&ittins  and  the  influence  of  permanent  Chinese  population  among  us,  beg  leave  to 

submit  the  following  report  : 

Tour  committee  has  had  Beveral  interviews  with  the  leading  Chinese  merchants  of 
this  city,  and  found  them  to  be  men  of  intelligence,  ability,  and  cultivation,  who  kindly 
and  promptly  met  OUl  many  inquiries  in  a  spirit  and  with  an  urbanity  that  left  upon 
our  minds  favorable  impressions.  They  placed  us  in  possession  of  a  mass  of  statistics 
respecting  the  industry  and  the  value  of  the  labors  of  their  countrymen  to  this  State, 

which   we  here    present. 

These  statements  surprised  us,  and  we  feel  confident  they  will  deeply  interest  you 
and  our  constituents,, and  it  will  be  well  to  pouder  them  before  any  action  shall  be 
proposed  that  will  have  a  tendency  to  disturb  so  important  an  interest,  and  drive  from 
our  State  a  Class  of  foreigners  so  peaceful,  industrious,  and  useful. 

From  the  information  which  we  derived  from  the  merchants  and  from  examining 
their  data,  we  put  down  the  Chinese  population  in  the  State  at  this  time  at  about  fifty 
thousand.  The  merchants,  from  their  books,  where  they  keep  an  accurate  account  of 
annals,  departures,  and  deal  lis  of  their  countrymen,  say  there  are  48,391 ;  that  there 
are  engaged  in  mining  about  30,000  :  in  farming,  about  1,200,  hired  as  laborers  princi- 
pally J  in  washing  and  ironing  and  as  servants,  they  could  not  tell;  that  there  are 
about  two  thousand  traders.  The  number  of  Chinese  prostitutes  they  say  they  cannot, 
t.ll  as  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  There  are  about  oue  hundred  families  of 
,  tability  here;  that  is,  married  females  having  families.  They  say  they  think 
that   about    two  hundred  Chinese  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  this 

their  estimates  of  the  numbers  in  the  various  branches  of  industry  in  the  State, 
lay,  may  not  be  correct,  as  they  have  no  control  over  the  Chinese;  they  pursue 
whatever  calling  tbej  choose,  and  are  as  free  as  any  persons  in  the  State. 

Upon  this  head  yonr  c mittee  examined  them  at  great  length,  and  in  the  most 

minute  and  careful  manner  ;  and  your  committee  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  system  of 
■laver]  or  ooolyism  among  the  Chinese  in  this  State.    If  there  is  any  proof  going  to 
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establish  the  fact  that  any  portion  of  the  Chinese  are  imported  into  this  State  as  slaves 
or  coolies,  your  committee  have  failed  to  discover  it. 

The  present  laws  in  force  in  regard  to  this  class  of  our  population,  in  the  opinion  of 
your  committee,  impose  upon  them  quite  as  heavy  burdens  as  they  are  able  to  bear, 
and  iu  many  instances  far  beyond  their  ability  to  stand  up  under. 

Your  committee  trust  that  no  more  legislation  will  be  had  oalonlated  to  onffflSttl  and 
degrade  this  class  of  persons  in  our  State. 

The  truth  of  many  of  the  statements  we  have  been  able  to  verify  from  other  and 
independent  sources,  confirming  their  reliability. 


STATISTICS   FOR   1861. 


Amount  of  duties  paid  by  Chinese  importers  into  the  custom-house  at  this 

port  was |600,000 

Freight-money  paid  to  ships  from  China 16 

Passage-money  paid  to  ships  from  China 3tiS 

Head-tax 

Boal  hire 1,767 

Rent  for  stores  and  storage 370,000 

Licenses,  taxes,  Ac., in  the  state 2, 164,273 

Commissions  paid  to  anctioneen  and  broken 20,396 

Drayage  in  San  Francisco 69,  662 

Teaming  in  interior  of  St  ate 360,000 

Paid  for  American  products  in  San  Frauoiaoo l,  046, 613 

Paid  for  American  products  in  the  Stwte 1,953,387 

Paid  for  tiro -insurance  in  t  lie  city 1.  925 

Paid  for  marine  insurance  in  the  city 33,647 

Paid  for  steamboat  -tare  t.»  Sacramento  City  and  Stockton   50,000 

Paid  for  stage-fare  t>>  and  from  the  mines 25U,  oOo 

Paid  for  Bteamboat  up-river  freights 

Water-rates  for  Chinese  miners' 2,  160,000 

Mining-claims  bought  by  Chinese  mineral l ,  350, 000 

13,974,909 

The  data  of  many  of  these  estimates  of  expenditures  an  kepi   by  several  of  the 
Chinese  companies  with  great    minuteness  and  particularity,  so  thai  from  Lhi 
counts  wo  have  been  enabled  to  deduce  avenge  expenditures  per  head  per  annum. 

From  the  above  remarkable  statistics,  amounting  to  fourteen   millions  of  dollan 

neatly,  yon  will  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  \alue  which  this  Chinese  population 
anil  industry  confers  upon  the  Slate. 

Dissect  these  various   items  and  see  what   employment    this  "scourged   nee"   glVSS 
to  our  ship-owners,  our  water-men,  our  n  ale-late  men,  our  merchants,  dra\  men.  team- 
sters.  steamboat-nun,    our   Stage-OWlierS,   with   their    bostlen,  and    bones,  Sod    black- 
smiths, and  carriage-makers,  our  farmers,  and  oattle-men— in  short  to  oearlj  i 
branch  of  human  industry  in  the  state. 

These  departments  of  labor  are  carried  on  by  white  men,  independent  of  Chinese 
labor,  but  largely   indebted    for   its    recompense   to  Chinese   industry    and   patronage. 

And  for  this  fourteen  millions  of  dollars,  which  we  gather  from  the  Chinese  population, 
what  do  we  give  in  exchange  1  Mainly,  thus  far,  the  privilege  to  work  in  the  mines 
on  bars,  beds,  aud  gulch-claims  which  have  been  abandoned  by  our  countrymen  and 
Other  white  men,  because  by  their  intelligence  and  skid  they  could  find  other  diggings 

where  they  could  do  better.    Such  claims  to  all  but  the  patient,  moderate  Chinese 

Would  otherwise  have  remained  idle  and  unproductive. 

In  towns  and  cities  we  have  wash-men  and  cooks,  who,  to  some  extent,  compete 
with  imported  servants  from  Europe ;  and  this  is  about  the  only  competition  which 

60me  fifty  thousand  peaceable,  patient,  and  industrious  Chinese  immigrants  have  thus 
far  produced  in  California.  Surely  if  this  declared  evil  wen  doubled  or  magnified 
tenfold,  it  need  not  create  alarm  in  the  breasts  of  cautious  and  fearful  citizens. 

We  have  about  eighty  Chinamen  wot  king  in  the  Mission  Woolen-Factory,  which  by 
reason  of  their  cheap  labor  is  able  to  find  employment  for  some  seventy  white  men. 
With  high  rates  of  labor,  this  valuable  onterpi  ise  could  not  he  pioseeuted  in  this  State. 
Woolen-manufactures  should  be  specially  encouraged  by  generous  legislation. 

Our  climate  is  highly  favorable  to  sheep-raising,  and  it  should  be  our  study  to  find 

*  Twenty  thousand  miners  buy  water  at  30  cents  per  man  per  day. 
t  Fifteen  thousand  miners  buy  claims  at  25  cents  per  man  per  day. 
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a  home-market  for  all  the  wool  that  can  be  grown  here.    Coarse  blankets  and  coarse 
cloths  arc  consumed  upon  this  coast  in  unlimited  quantities,  and  we  shall  soon  find 
customers  for  stutl's  of  fiuer  quality.     The  rearing  of  sheep  and  raising  of  wool  could  soon 
16  an  interest  of  vast  value  to  the  State.     This  interest,  yet  to  he  created,  infring- 
ing upon  do  existing  class  of  labor,  would  afford  occupation  for  thousands  of  Chinamen. 
associated  with  as  many  or  more  whites,  and  prove  a  mutual  and  public  blessing. 
With  oheap  labor  we  could  supply  all  our  own  wines  and  liquors,  besides  sending 
quantities  abroad.     The  wine-crop  of  France  in   1849  was  9'23,000,000  gallons, 
valued  at  S100,000,000.     In  1*5:!,  she  had  in  vineyards  4,873,934  acres,  (giving  less  than 
.lions   to   the  acre,)  making  about  8,107  square  miles,  or  an  area  of  250  miles 
in  length  i>y  32  in  breadth.    California  contains  188,981  square  miles,  which  would  give 
120,947,840  acres,  bo  that  if  only  one  twenty-fifth  of  our  area  should  he  planted  with 
vineyards, she  would  have  an  amonnt  equal  to  France. 

We  have  ■  fresher  soil,  better  climate  for  grape-culture,  than  France,  and  we  could 
produce  larger  quantity  b  of  Letter  quality  than  is  grown  in  worn-out  lands. 

This  cannot  be  done  without  the  aid  of  cheap  labor  from  some  quarter;  but  a  por- 
tion of  Chinese  with  white  labor  would  add  incalculably  to  the  resources  of  the  State 
in  this  particular  branch.     It  would   also  diminish  drunkenness  and  consequent  pau- 
perism, thereby  greatly  diminishing  crime  and  misery.    To  the  wine  produced  add  tho 
ij  pipes  and  bottles,  the  transportation  and  commission  on  sales,  and  this  wine 
and  liqnor  interest  would  become  second  only  to  the  mining  and  farming  interests. 
Taming  from  the  grape,  let  us  dwell  a  moment  upon   the  production  of  rice,  tea, 
tobacco,   and  dried   fruits  of  every  description,  such  as  figs,  raisins,   &0.,   all  of 
which   can   be    easidj    grown    within   I  he    State,  and  soon    will  be   commenced  if  wo 
encourage  cheap  labor  from  abroad  to  cultivate  our  waste  luxuriant  soil.    It  is  indus- 
try which  makes  a  people  great,  rich,  and  powerful;  and  to  our  enterprise  and  resources 
■  d  but  the  willing  hand  of  patient  labor  to  make  our  young  and  giant  State  tho 
glorj  of  our  country  and  the  marvel  of  the   world. 

levelop  our  latent    resources  and  vitalise  all  our  powers  we  need  sound,  liberal, 
irs  :  men  who  can  mold   and   harness  all   inferior  races  to  work  out 
and  realise  our  grand  and  glorious  destiny. 

It  is  charged  that  the  Chinese  demoralize  the  whites.  We  cannot  find  any  ground 
for  the  allegation.  We  adopt  none  of  their  habits,  form  no  social  relations  with  them, 
do  not  intermarry  with  them,  but  keep   them  separate  and  apart — a  distinct,  inferior 

They  work  for  us;  they  help  us  build  up  our  state  by  contributing  largely  to  our 
taxi  B,  to  our  shipping,  farming,  and  mechanical  interests,  without,  to  any  extent, 
entering  these  departments  as  competitors;  they  are  denied  privileges  equal  with 
oth.r  foreigners  ;  they  cannot  vote  nor  testily  in  courts  oi  justice,  nor  have  a  voice  in 
making  our  laws,  nor  mingle  with  us  In  social  life.  Certainly  we  nave  nothing  to  fear 
from  a  race  Booontemned  and  restricted  ;  <>n  the  contrary,  those  Chinamen  who  remain 
hei.  are  educated  ay  to  our  standard. 

When  the\  leave  nsthej  carry  the  knowledge  of  our  improvements  homo  to  their 
Countrymen,  and  although  we  must  not  look  for  miracles  in  a  decade,  of  years  in  chang- 
ing the  manners  of  anj  people,  yel  the  business  relations  between  California  and  Asia 
will  do  more  t<>  liberalize  and  christianize  those  countries  than  the  labors  of  all  the 
uaries  throughout  China.  The  Chinese  are  quick  to  ase  and  ready  to  adopt  any 
Ottstom  or  thing  that  promises  improvement. 

The  practice  of  Chinese  prostitution  by  their  women  is  as  abhorrent  to  their  respect- 
able mei chants  as  it  Is  to  us.    They  have  made  several  attempts  to  send  these  aban- 
doned   worn. •!!   home  to  China,  but    their  efforts   have  been   frustrated,  under  the  plea 
that    this   is   a    free   Country,  and    these    women   can    do  as  they  please.     These  women 
dlj  live-  in  boats  on  the  rivers  of  China,  and  arrange  for  the  payment  of  their 
own  passages  to  this  Stat.-.     No  companies  of  Chinese  merchants  encourage  the  impor- 
i  women  to  California. 
evil  exists  to  a  Far  greater  extent  in  China  than  here,  and  the  respectable  Chi- 
Dest    here  would  lie  glad  to  have  the  most  stringest  restrictions  plaoed  upon  this  de- 
graded an. I  abandoned  .lass  oi  persona    Your  committee  refer  to  the  following  letter 
to  show  how   the  Chinese  of  this  oitj  stand  in  regard  to  crimes  and  punishment  3 : 

"  San  Francisco,  March  5, 1861. 

•■  In  w:  Sin:   In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  give  you  a  statement  of  the 

tions  and  forfeitures  of  bail  in  the  police-judge's  court  during  the  year  1SG2,  uot 

ling   the  twonty -four-hour  sentences  tor  drunks,  in  which  only  one  Chinaman 

appeared  during  the  enure  year : 

■fifths  Convictions.  Chinese. 

>  }jj§  6 

February  «?  24 

March." 204  8 
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Convictions).  Chinese. 

April 209  7 

May 233  14 

June 181  8 

July 204  7 

August 166  5 

September 228  6 

October 356  15 

November 355  21 

December 265  48 

Totals 2,783  168 

"  Average  of  ChiDese,  about  1  in  16.     The  twenty-four-hour  sentences,  as  above,  aver- 
age about  130  per  month.    About  three-fourths  of  the  Chinese  convictions  are  women 
(prostitutes)  arrested  from  the  alleys  about  Jackson  and  Pacific  streets. 
"  Yours, 

"JNO.  H.  TITCOMB, 
"  Cleric  Police- Judge's  Court. 
"Hon.  E.  F.  Perkins." 

Your  committee  were  furnished  with  a  list  of  eighty-eight  Chinamen  who  are 
known  to  have  been  murdered  by  white  people,  eleven  of  which  number  are 
known  to  have  been  murdered  by  collectors  of  foreign  miners'  license-tax — sworn 
officers  of  the  law.  But  two  of  the  murderers  have  been  convicted  and  hanged.  Gen- 
erally, they  have  been  allowed  to  escape  without  the  slightest  punishment. 

The  above  number  of  Chinese  who  have  been  robbed  and  murdered  comprise  prob- 
ably a  very  small  proportion  of  those  which  have  been  murdered;  but  they  are  all 
which  the  records  of  the  different  societies  or  companies  in  this  city  show.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  there  has  been  a  wholesale  system  of  wrong  and  outrage 
practiced  upon  the  Chinese  population  of  this  State,  which  would  disgrace  the  most 
barbarous  nation  upon  earth. 

Our  relations  with  China  are  constantly  increasing.     Our  exports  to  China  were — 

In  1859 $252,000 

In  1860 623,000 

In  1661 712,000 

1, 587,  000 

One-seventh  of  our  entire  exports  (other  than  treasure)  goes  to  China.  One-nineteenth 

of  all  the  tonnage  engaged  in  coming  to  or  going  from  our  port  is  in  the  China  trade. 

Tons. 

In  1801  entered  from  all  parts  of  the  world ^ 600,000 

Cleared 434,000 

Total  tons  entered  and  cleared 13  4,000 

Vessels  in  the  China  trade : 

Tons. 

Entered 28,286 

Cleared 28,092 

Total 56,378 

Our  present  principal  exports  to  China  consist  of  abalones,  grain,  bread,  fish,  flour, 
lumber,  potatoes,  and  quicksilver. 

Treasure  whipped  in  1861  amounted  to  $3,541,279.17.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  sum 
was  gold  bars.  Until  recently  the  Chinese  would  receive  nothing  but  silver.  The 
Chinese  merchants  here  have,  by  carefully-selected  remittances,  brought  gold  to  be 
preferred  to  Bilver.  This  change  will  save  to  our  State  $1,500,000  which  is  now  paid 
for  remittances,  and  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  our  gold-produci  to  the  miner. 

A  number  of  our  large  steamers  are  now  going  to  China  to  find  profitable  employ- 
ment upon  those  rich  and  extensive  rivers  that  have  recently  been  opened  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  Ship  and  steamboat  building  and  machinery  will  hereafter 
become  a  large  item  of  yearly  California  expoit. 

Our  shipments  of  lumber  are  largely  on  the  increase.    Lumber  shipped: 

Feet. 

In  18.'8 263,960 

In  1859  

'u  1860 1,321,565 

i  1861 963,982 
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Of  quicksilver  we  shipped: 

Flasks. 

In  1858 4,132 

In  1861  13,788 

At  $30  per  flask,  it  amounts  to  $413,640. 

This  carrying  business  to  and  from  China  (the  safest  business  in  the  world)  is 
nearly  all  our  own.    No  Chinese  capital  or  labor  is  here  employed. 

We  have  arrive  and  depart  annually  about  thirty  ships  in  the  regular  China  trade, 
and  these  ships  disburse  in  this  port  at  each  arrival  from  five  thousand  to  ten  thousand 
dollars  each  for  repairs  and  refittiug.  The  ship  Dictator,  now  in  port,  will  need  to  dis- 
burse before  leaviug  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  These  amounts  aggregate 
very  considerably,  and  afford  active  employment  to  many  ship  and  house  carpenters, 
ship-chandlers,  riggers,  sail-makers,  painters,  and  other  laborers. 

In  the  interior  like  advantages  arise  from  Chinese  residence.  In  some  of  the  mining 
counties  the  Chinese,  forming  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  population,  pay  oue-fourth  of 
the  entire  county-tax.  Has  the  reflection  occurred  what  these  counties  would  do 
without  these  useful  people? 

Your  committee  are  under  obligations  to  Mr.  T.  A.  Muige,  of  the  United  States  cus- 
toms, for  the  following  letter  kindly  furnished  us  by  him : 

San  Francisco,  March  10, 1862. 
T.  Mudge,  Esq.,  U.  S.  Custom?  : 

Dear  Sih  :  In  reference  to  our  conversation  regarding  the  trade  between  this  port 
and  Hong-Kong,  we  have  to  say  that  since  the  1st  of  January  of  this  year  we  paid  the 
following  charter-moneys  to  vessels  consigned  to  us,  viz  : 

Name  of  vessel.  Charter-money.      Disbursed. 

White  Swallow I&OOO  810,000 

Dictator 13,000  8,000 

Dictator,  repairs ------  ^^ 

gSSmj.'::::::.::.. i2.°»°        *■<*>« 

Consigned  to  Messrs.  W.  T.  Coleman  &  Co. : 

Fortuna,  (about) J3.J00 

Charger,  (about) • l«,oUU 

Consigned  to  S.  C.  Carey : 
George  Lee 10>000 

Consigned  to  D.  Gibb  &  Co. : 

_,,  6,000' 

Therese '  Q,  nnn 

The  disbursements  of  these  four,  (say) -*4,wu 

We  expect  daily  from  Hong-Kong— 

Moonlight,  (charter-money  payable  here).-.-. 13,000 

Joseph  Peabody,  (charter-money  payable  here) £0,  uuu 

Daphne,  (charter-money  payable  here)... Tr  nnn 

Bald  Eagle,  (charter-money  payable  here) 10,  uuu 

The  Bald  Eagle,  we  are  afraid,  must  have  foundered  with  all  on  board,  as  we  have 
no  aoeonntfl  of  her  since  her  sailing  on  the  10th  November  last. 

We  are,  yours  truly,  KOOPMANSCHAP  &  CO. 

Instead  of  driving  them  out  of  the  State,  bounties  might  be  offered  them  to  culti- 
msteauoi  ""^"f  ""     ,    +1       articles.    Respecting  rice,  it  will  take  considerable 

teS  000  Tea  winch  was  Then  admitted  free,  now  pays  twenty  cents  a  pound  duty 
$.i(iU,iMiu.     ica,  wincu  wciai  nounds.     The  yearly  import  of  rice  is 

and  there  will  be  imported  about.  1,500^00  JJ™^8/  J  wig  be  |120,00o! 
25,000,000  pounds,  on  which  the  additional  ag°V g^ ^Jn  materially  advanced 
Bngarand  China  ^'^S^J&a^S£Si«^^  imJPprteTfl  8500'000' 
ttESSfiSZ  S-  M-no^l  amountfo  nearly  or  quite  $1,000,000. 
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After  having  reviewed  the  question  of  policy — the  dollar  and  cent  view,  and  moral- 
ity of  tolerating  a  Chinese  community  among  us — we  at  last  come  to  consider  the  le- 
gality of  excluding  or  oppressing  this  class  of  residents. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  says  "that  all  treaties  made  or  which  shall  be 
made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

This  extract  brings  us  at  once  to  inquire  into  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  that 
have  been  made  between  China  and  our  own  Government. 

Our  first  treaty  was  made  by  Caleb  Cushing  in  1844,  and  was  characterized  by  lib- 
eral reciprocal  conditions,  expressing  sentiments  of  sincere  and  cordial  amity  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  two  peoples,  without  exception  of  persons  or  places. 

This  treaty  contained  a  clause  that  in  twelve  years  it  should  be  modified  to  suit  the 
mutual  requirements  of  commerce  and  navigation  ;  and  accordingly,  in  1858,  Commis- 
sioner William  B.  Eead  negotiated  the  Tien-Tsin  treaty,  which  repeats  the  old  treaty, 
and  contains  some  additional  clauses  found  by  the  growing  intercourse  between  the 
two  nations  to  be  necessary. 

Article  first,  among  other  things,  recites  that  the  two  peoples  "  shall  not  insult  or 
oppress  each  other  for  any  trifling  causes,  so  as  to  produce  an  estrangement  between 
them." 

How  far  we  are  deviating  from  reciprocity  in  our  discriminating  and  oppressive  tax- 
ation of  the  .Chinese  need  not  here  be  recited. 

Article  11  provides  for  the  protection  of  subjects  "from  all  insult  or  injury  of  any 
sort."  It  further  contains  the  extremely  liberal  provision  "  that  if  citizens  of  the 
United  States  shall  commit  any  improper  act  in  China,  they  shall  be  punished  only  by 
the  consul  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States."  Could  any  treaty  be  more 
liberal?  Is  it  not  worthy  of  the  most  Christian  nation?  How  lamentably  do  we  fall 
short  of  mutuality  in  our  conduct  and  statutes  toward  the  Chinese  in  California! 

Article  12  stipulates  "that  parties  may  hire  houses  and  stores  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, and  not  be  subjected  to  exorbitant  prices,  and  that  each  party  shall  conduct 
himself  with  justice  and  moderation." 

Article  28  provides  "that  the  extortion  of  illegal  fees  shall  be  expressly  prohibited." 

The  thirtieth  article  provides  "that  should  the  Chinese  nation  grant  to  any  nation, 
or  the  merchants  or  citizens  of  any  nation,  any  right,  privilege,  or  favor  connected 
either  with  navigation,  commerce,  political  or  other  intercourse,  which  is  not  con- 
ferred by  this  treaty,  such  right,  privilege,  and  favor  shall  at  once  freely  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States,  its  public  officers,  merchants,  and  citizens,"  thus  placing 
us  upon  an  equality  with  the  most  favored  nations. 

This  treaty  gives  us  the  privilege  to  reside  in  any  port  of  China,  pursue  any  business 
we  may  choose,  to  be  protected  in  any  religion  we  may  profess,  to  be  protected  in  our 
persons  and  property,  and  to  be  tried  for  offenses  committed  in  China  by  our  own 
countrymen  under  our  own  laws. 

It  stipulates  for  reciprocal  intercourse.  We  mutually  promise  to  live  together  in 
amity  and  goqd  faith,  and  that  the  subjects  of  each  government  shall  do  as  they  would 
wish  to  be  done  by. 

These  are  the  main  features  of  this  late  treaty,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  they 
are  liberal  beyond  parallel.  If  we  but  improve  and  not  abuse  this  peculiar  privi- 
lege which  our  position  has  given  to  us,  no  pen  can  describe  the  benefits  that  will  inure 
to  the  citizens  of  California. 

Remember,  our  intercourse  with  China  is  but  just  opened ;  other  nations  are  watch- 
ing us  with  envious  eyes.  With  our  enterprise  we  must  combine  justice  and  reciprocal 
interests. 

Our  past  conduct  toward  our  Chinese  residents  has  not  inspired  them  with  confidence 
toward  us.  They  wish  to  cultivate  our  friendship.  A  better  class  than  we  have  yet  seen 
would  come  to  reside  with  us  if  they  could  be  assured  of  protection ;  but  having  no  consul 
here,  and  being  unacquainted  with  our  laws,  (although  anxious  to  conform  to  them,) 
they  dare  not  bring  capital  to  invest  in  the  country  in  large  amounts. 

While  wo  are  discouraging  them,  Her  Majesty's  subjects  at  Victoria  are  deriving  the 
benefits  of  Chinese  capital  in  the  purchase  of  real  estate  to  a  considerable  amount. 
Several  of  our  resident  traders  have  recently  made  real-estate  purchases  in  Victoria, 
who  inform  us  that  they  would  have  preferred  to  invest  their  money  here  if  they  could 
have  been  protected  by'our  laws. 

We  now  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  decisions  of  Mr.  Justice  McLean,  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  (See  7  Howard,  p.  392.)  These  able  decisions  have  since 
been  recited  with  approbation  and  recognized  as  authority  by  the  supreme  court  of 
the  State  of  California,  in  the  case  of  the  People  vs.  Downer.  (See  7  California  R.,  p. 
171.) 

Justice  McLean  disposes  of  these  great  constitutional  questions  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  his  fame  as  a  sound  jurist  and  just  judge.  His  labors  and  reasoning  will  abundantly 
reward  the  time  of  truth-seeking  students,  and  should  be  studied  by  every  legislator 
who  wishes  to  clearly  comprehend  this  great  constitutional  question. 
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If  we  ■wish  laws  enacted  to  exclude  Chinese  from  our  State,  we  must  go  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  our  remedies.  We,  as  a  State,  are  powerless  to  pass  any 
law  which  will  exclude  them  from  any  privileges  accorded  to  the  most  favored  for- 
eigners. We  have  not  the  power,  nor  should  it  be  our  policy  to  shut  .ourselves  out 
frorn  one  of  the  most  magnificent  openings  of  the  age. 

We  hope  soon  to  be  connected  with  Asia  by  a  line  of  mail-steamers,  which  will  ena- 
ble us  to  become  better  acquainted  with  this  wonderful  people. 

Let  us  stay  action,  gather  facts,  study  effects,  enlighten  ourselves  and  our  constitu- 
ents, and  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  manner  take  such  steps  as  will  conduce  to 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  Our  nearness  and  intimate  connection  with 
this  industrious,  numerous,  and  cultivated  family  of  mankind  may  enable  us  to  con- 
fer blessings  on  the  whole  human  family. 

Let  us  legislate  as  becomes  a  great,  liberal,  magnanimous  people.  Let  us  manifest 
our  superiority  by  kindness.  We  are  but  at  the  opening  of  those  mighty  rivers  which 
support  four  hundred  millions  of  people.  With  the  unequaled  resources  of  our  own 
matchless  State  and  the  unequaled  enterprise  of  our  own  people,  let  us  enter  upon 
these  grandest  of  enterprises  of  modern  times  with  a  prudence  and  intelligence  that 
shall  crown  our  efforts  with  countless  wealth  and  national  renown. 

If  a  partial  Providence  endow  us  with  ten  talents,  let  us  use  them  to  gain  other  ten ; 
and  let  us  infuse  into  our  benighted  neighbors  the  blessings  of  that  higher  and  purer 
civilization  which  we  feel  we  were  destined  to  establish  over  the  whole  earth. 

R.  P.  PERKINS, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee. 
O.  HARVEY. 
G.  K.  PORTER. 

\  JOHN  E.  BENTON, 

Chairman  Assembly  Committee. 
G.  W.  SEATON. 
W.  W.  BATTLES. 

San  Francisco,  March  11, 1862. 
State  of  California,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  ss  : 

I  do  hereby  certify  that  I  have  carefully  compared  the  foregoing  copy  of  the  report 
of  ioint  select  committee  relative  to  the  Chinese  population  of  the  State  ot  Caliiorma 
with  the  printed  copy  of  the  original,  and  that  the  same  is  a  full,  true,  and  correct 

C°In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  10th  day  of 

N  SiT' A' D" 1876'  HENRY  c- BLAKE' 

A  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for  the  State  of  Nevada, 
residing  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
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APPENDIX  Q. 

(See  testimony  of  Alfred  Wheeler,  p.  795.) 


Table  showing  tlm  annual  arrivals  and  departures,  as  shown  by  the  San  Francisco  custom- 
house records,  of  Chinese  to  and  from  California  by  sea  from  1848  to  October  1,  1876,  with 
estimated  deaths  and  departures  inland  to  other  States  and  Territories,  and  the  total  present 
Chinese  population  in  the  State  of  California. 


Arrivals. 

Depart- 
ures. 

Gain. 

Loss. 

From  1848  to  1832 

*10,  000 
20,  026 
4,270 

16,  084 
3,329 
4,807 
5,924 
5,427 
3,182 
7,343 
8,  424 
8,188 
6,435 
2,696 
3,097 
2,  242 
4,294 

11,  085 
14,  994 

5^542 
9,773 

17,  075 
16,  085 

18,  021 
13,  914 

no,  ooo 

18,  258 

185-2 

1,768 
4,  421 
2,330 
3,473 
3,  028 

1,  932 
2,542 
2,745 
2,088 
3,594 
2,795 
2,947 
3,911 

2,  »98 
3,113 
4,499 
4,209 
4,896 
4, 232 
3,264 
4,887 
6,  805 
7,710 
6,  305 
3,481 

1854 

13,  754 

1655 

1,779 
3,992 
2,885 
437 
5,255 
4,840 
5,393 
3,488 

1 857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 .' 

1863 

1864 

1,215 

1865 

799 

1866 

1 867 

1868 

6,876 
10,  098 
6,637 
2,278 
4,886 
10,  270 
8,375 
11,716 
10,  433 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1673 

1874. 

1875 

1876,  to  October  1 

233, 136 

93,273 

139,  863 

*  This  item  is  estimate  of  State  senate  committee. 

Total  immigration  in  excess  of  emigration  by  sea 139, 863 

The  departures  iuland  to  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  Nevada, 
Utah,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  to  the  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains cannot  be  less,  in  my  opinion,  than 20,000 

Estimating  the  annual  mortality  to  be  2  per  cent,  (which  is  the  average 
mortality  of  the  white  population,)  the  total  deaths  of  Chinese  who 
have  remained  within  the  State  limits  will  be 25,900 

Making  a  total  of  deaths  and  departures  inland 45,900 

Deducting  these  from  the  net  gain  by  sea,  leaves  the  present  Chinese 
population  of  California 93,963 


San  Francisco,  November  15,  1876. 


ALFRED  WHEELER. 
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APPENDIX  R. 

Exhibit  1. 

(See  testimony  of  W.  W.  Hollister,  p.  843.) 

The  problem  of  labor.— The  question  of  questions  discussed  by  a  practical  man.—  Worlc 
wagt*.  end  wealth  in  the  United  States.— Mind,  money,  and  muscle  as  tripartite  forces. — 
Idh  itC88  the  great  evil  of  the  hour — only  work  will  win. — Labor  intelligently  applied  the 
true  measure  of  a  country's  prosperity.— A  people  that  works  cannot  be  poor. —  What  is 
wealth  .'—Money  only  a  measure  of  values.— Brain  and  brawn,  an  inequitable  partner- 
ship.— Chinese  labor  in  California. — Letter  of  W.  TV.  Hollister. 

Col.  W.  Hollister  has  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  publishers  of  the  Ohio 
State  Journal,  Columbus,  Ohio : 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  August  1, 1876. 
Andy  W.  Francisco,  Esq., 

Columbus,  Ohio  : 

Deai?  Sir  :  I  get  intimation  that  you  would  like  a  letter  from  here  on  the  subject  of 
labor  generally,  and  therewith  connected  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  Chinese  labor 
in  California. 

As  the  Chinamen  seem  to  be  an  object  of  consideration,  important  enough  to  get 
recognition  in  both  the  republican  and  democratic  platforms,  I  suppose  the  discussion 
of  the  great  problem  of  labor  brings  them  to  the  front  rank.  They  are  really  a  very 
unimportant  tiling  in  the  discussion. 

will  give  you,  in  as  compact  form  as  I  can,  my  views  on  the  subject;  and  while  I 
do  not  claim  the  distinction  of  being  a  political  economist,  I  will  leave  my  arguments 
to  the  candid  criticisms  of  my  old  friends,  the  citizens  of  Ohio,  feeling  coufident  that, 
knowing  me  to  be,  a  clansman— an  old  Buckeye— they  will  skip  the  rough  corners  of 
my  argument  and  pass  me  on. 

I  am  going,  as  is  my  wont,  to  ignore  the  preliminaries  common  to  discussion,  and 
jump  without  delay  into  the  middle  of  the  subject. 

LABOR  AND  PROGRESS  GO  HAND  IN  HAND. 

I  will  give  you  a  formula,  a  proposition,  and  one  that  may  serve  as  a  text  from  which 
man v  a  sermon  could  be  preached.     It  is  this: 

Natural  conditions  being  equal,  the  progress  of  a  country  (as  of  an  individual)  is  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  labor  intelligently  applied. 

Tbis  opens  the  subject,  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  admitting  the  justness  of  the  propo- 
sition, it  really  needs  no  elaboration.  ,.«.***! 

Without  work  there  is  no  wealth.  There  is  not  a  dollar  added  to  the  wealth  o±  the 
nation  without  labor.  Congress  may  make  a  promise,  but  it  cannot  create  a  dollar. 
The  labor  of  the  people  alone  can  do  that.  When  the  Government  issued  its  green- 
backs it  simi.lv  promised  to  the  world  that  the  American  people  would  create  by  labor 
a  dollar's  worth  of  property  for  every  dollar  of  paper  issued.  That  promise  we  must 
fulfill.  When  we  have  done  that  greenbacks  will  be  good  as  gold,  and  not  one  hour  be- 
fore. How  have  wo  fulfilled  that  promise?  I  think  by  immediately  becoming  the 
laziest  and  most  prodigal  nation  ou  the  face  of  the  earth.   A  poor  way  to  fulhll  a  prom- 

We  haveY.eeome  bummers,  tramps,  and  have  nearly  brought  the  country  to  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy.  A  few  years  more  of  idleness  and  prodigality  and  we  will  see  the  end 
of  this  stupid  career  by  eating  the  husks. 

MUSCLE,   BRAINS,  AND  CAPITAL  MUST  HAVE  AN  EQUITABLE   COPARTNERSHIP. 

Earnest  labor  and  economy  are  not  all  that  is  necessary.  Labor  must  not  only  be 
performed  but  there  must  be  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  profits  of  the  common  toil 
of  i intry.  There  must  be  a  fair  division  of  profits  between  muscle  and  brains 
and  capital.  No  one  factor  in  the  great  machine,  society  must  claim  all  the  profits 
Here  in  my  opinion,  is  found  the  great  enemy  of  progress.  Muscle  has  demanded  and 
re ceiv  1  11  the  profits  of  the  entire  concern.  Society  is  simply  a  great  machine  ;  all 
men  an  factors  n  it  and  it  requires  the  united  effort  of  all  to  make  it  run  smoothly. 
Y v  rv  fa  '  0  n u  he  properly  cared  for ;  each  part  of  the  machine  is  necessary  to  the 
other  Yon  c v  ith  safety  lubricate  and  polish  one  part  of  the  machine  to  the 
other     }  on 'cannot *  icn ™-J  ,   „  j     m  b    oiled  and  poiished,  and  you  may  go 

without''     ThVresuitK  aud  brains  and  capital  go 

to  Se  bottom  Sher     You  may  see  the  truth  of  my  assertion  in  our  bankrupt  man- 


nne'uHnSnrwhe^underth^  present  tyranny  of  labor,  the  capital  of  the 
proprietor8  s  g?adaaliy  and  surely  becoming  exhausted,  and  the  closing  up  of  great 
establishment!  tells  the  tale  of  unequal  distribution  of  profits. 
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Wo  labor  first  for  food  and  raiment,  then  for  what  we  call  luxuries.  The  necessaries 
of  life  first;  then,  as  wo  are  fed  and  clothed,  come  aspirations  for  something  higher — 
something  in  the  way  of  art,  something  in  the  way  of  culture — something  aesthetic. 
In  order  to  realizo  to  the  fullest  extent  our  highest  hopes  of  life,  there  must  be  a  per- 
fect uuity  of  purpose,  a  constant  industry  and  economy,  and  an  equitable  distribution 
of  profits.  Our  manufacturers  and  agriculturists  are  fighting  a  battle  without 
weapons*  Under  the  tyranny  of  labor  our  soil  is  left  a  desert  and  the  workshop  is 
closed. 

EXPORTATION  AT  A  LOSS  RUINOUS. 

Not  a  dollar's  worth  of  the  great  staples  or  the  products  of  our  handicraft  goes  out 
of  the  country  but  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietor  or  the  expense  of  the  soil.  The 
national  surplus  finds  no  market  except  at  a  sacrifice,  and  so  is  rolled  back  upon  our- 
selves to  show  us  how  badly  the  machine  is  running.  England  and  France  can  send 
us  the  products  of  their  labor  and  pay  duties  and  thrive,  and  we  send  nothing  abroad 
but  the  great  staples,  mainly  food,  and  that  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  soil  or  the  propri- 
etor, or  both.  Bankrupt  soil  is  bankrupt  farmer,  and  bankrupt  farmer  is  bankrupt 
commerce. 

PRODUCTION  BEFORE  COMMERCE. 

Antecedent  to  all  trade  is  labor.  England  grows  rich,  not  because  she  is  smarter  than 
other  nations,  but  more  industrious.  France  lives  and  thrives  and  pays  that  frightful 
war  indemnity  because  her  citizens  work.  Did  she  care  for  the  millions  of  coin  paid 
out  and  fear  that  thereafter  she  would  have  no  measures  of  value  left  inside  her  do- 
minion ?  Not  at  all.  She  went  to  work,  and  so  brought  them  back  from  all  nations 
with  whom  she  had  commercial  relations. 

MONEY  NOT  WEALTH. 

Money  as  a  measure  of  value  has  no  oilier  value.  As  a  product  of  labor  it  is  like  all 
other  products.  If  it  pays  to  dig  for  gold  or  silver,  dig ;  if  not,  dig  potatoes  or  any- 
thing else  that  will  pay  better.  (As  i  rule,  everything  else  does  pay  better.)  We  lay 
too  much  stress  upon,  or  give  too  high  a  value  to,  money.  We  fear  to  havo  it  go  out 
of  the  country.  I  think  just  the  reverse.  Send  it  out  and  pay  our  debts.  We  are 
not  richer  by  having  so  much  as  measures  of  value. 

IS  THE  VALUE  IN  THE   GRAIN  OR  IN  THE  MEASURE? 

I  have  a  harvest  of  wheat — I  am  not  much  richer  by  having  two  half-bushels  to 
measure  it  with.  It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  have  two,  but,  if  I  am  in  a  hurry,  I 
borrow  one  of  my  neighbor.  Get  the  wheat,  and  you  need  not  worry  about  the  half- 
bushel  to  measure  it  with. 

LABOR,   MORALITY,  AND   CIVILIZATION  MARCH  ABREAST. 

Labor  is  the  snm-total.  Go  to  work  and  grow  rich.  If  the  nation  continues  idle 
nothing  can  save  it.  If  idle  it  will  bo  immoral.  Poverty  and  crime  go  together.  If 
you  would  have  a  moral  community,  make  it  prosperous.  You  can  only  do  that  by 
unflagging  industry. 

Labor  is  the  penalty  ive  pay  for  civilisation.  If  there  is  an  American  who  does  not 
wish  to  work,  let  him  don  the  scant  apparel  suited  to  the  climate,  go  to  the  tropics, 
be  a  savage,  and  nature  will  feed  him  from  a  tree.  If  he  wants  the  comforts  and  lux- 
uries of  a  better  life,  let  him  take  off  his  coat  and  go  to  work. 

WE  MUST  WORK  ON  AN  EQUALITY  WITH  OTHER  NATIONS,   AND  WORK  MORE. 

The  proposition  that  labor  must  not  only  be  constant  and  unintermitted,  but  at  a 
price  that  employment  justifies,  will  hardly  be  disputed  by  thiuking  minds.  Employ- 
ment will  only  admit  of  such  prices  as  prevail  over  the  civilized  world  where  the  con- 
ditions arc  about  the  same  as  here.  If  we  trade  wTith  other  nations  we  are  in  constant 
competition  witii  them,  and  must  fight  our  battle  with  the  same  weapons.  Labor  is 
the  only  weapon.  Either  close  the  door  to  the  advent  of  the  products  of  other  nations, 
or  trade  on  terms  of  equality;  With  the  price  of  labor  here  at  double  its  price  in  other 
countries,  we  can  certainly  havo  no  trade  unless  at  a  sacrifice.  My  opinion  is  that 
prices  are  double,  and  that  we  are  working  only  half  the  time.  I  do  not  believe  that 
for  the  whole  people  we  arc  working  three  days  in  the  week.  I  believe  that  merely  to 
supply  food  and  clothing  it  will  take  four  days  of  honest  work  each  week  to  enable 
us  to  live  upon  the  plane  on  which  we  stand  to-day ;  that  is,  with  the  expensive  habits 
of  our  people,  four  days'  work  will  not  more  than  6upply  our  wants.    If  that  is  true, 
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and  I  think  it  is,  trade  is  impossible.  I  think  that  we  are  living  upon  our  capital  to 
some  extent,  and  are  actually,  as  a  nation,  losing  ground.  We  are  not  creating  as  much 
as  we  consume.  This  must  be  taken  with  due  regard  to  impoverishment  of  soils,  the 
wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  and  general  decline  in  value  of  works  created  by  the  indus- 
try of  past  years.  A  hundred  years  of  great  activity  has  created  much  wealth  iu  the 
shape  of  all  the  appliances  of  art ;  cities,  ships,  railroads,  farms,  all  constituting  the 
wealth,  or  part  of  it,  of  the  nation.  They  need  no  new  creation  by  labor  ;  they  are  a 
great  power  to  aid  us  in  the  creation  of  greater  wealth.  We  are,  instead  of  using  them  as 
aids  to  further  creations,  using  them  to  subsist  in  a  fruitless  effort  to  live  without  work. 
We  cannot  live  by  our  wits  alone.  The  labor  of  the  head  and  hand  are  both  requisite. 
Muscle  must  be  guided  by  intelligence,  and  both  working  together  create  what  we 
call  capital. 

WHAT  IS  CAPITAL?      IS  THERE   CONFLICT  BETWEEN  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR? 

Capital  in  brain  and  muscle  done  up  in  a  form  agreed  upon  by  the  world  and  carried  conve- 
niently in  the  pocket.  Ic  is  the  measure  of  a  power  created  by  labor,  and  is  a  power. 
Without'  labor  capital  is  useless  ;  each  is  mutually  dependent'upon  the  other.  There 
never  can  be  any  antagonism,  from  the  fact  of  their  absolute  mutual  dependence. 

To-day,  all  over  the  Union  muscle  is  crying  aloud  for  capital  to  make  concessions. 
What  you  have  created  by  a  years  slavish  labor  muscle  wants  for  the  labor  of  half 
that  time.  Capital  says,  "  The  trade  is  unfair  ;  I  will  wait."  Muscle  starves,  and  cap- 
ital is  useless.  Muscle  has  levied  a  tax  upon  itself  and  paid  its  own  contribution.  "  I 
will  be  oiled  and  polished,  and  you  may  go  without."  The  machine  is  broken,  and 
both  perish  together. 

Such  seems  to  me  the  coudition  of  affairs  everywhere  on  our  side  of  the  great  waters. 
How  shall  we  extricate  ourselves  from  the  embarrassments  of  the  situation  ? 

LABORERS  ENOUGH  EAST,   IF  THEY  WILL  ONLY  WORK. 

On  your  side  of  the  continent  yon  have  many  laborers,  and  ought  to  get  along  with- 
out much  trouble.  Only  go  to  work,  all  hands,  and  do  your  best,  aud  you  can't  fail. 
But  you  have  tramps  anil  bummers.  You  have  your  muscular  bummers,  aud  your  in- 
tellectual bummers.  Beth  must  work.  Your  cities  and  towns  are  full  to  overflowing, 
aud  your  farms  need  the  labor  of  thousands  who  are  subsisting  upon  short  rations  as 
intermediates,  or  stealing  from  agriculture  the  too  meager  profits  of  rural  toil.  Send 
the  surplus  out  aud  broaden  the  great  basis  upon  which  all  social  life  is  built.  Make 
more  farm  and  less  towu.  Let  them  go  to  work  at  prices  that  capital  can  afford  to 
pay,  and  not  forget  that  capital  is  only  one  of  the  great  driving-wheels  of  the  car  of 
progress,  aud  that  they  are  necessary  factors  in  the  same  machine. 

RESULTS  OF  HIGH-PRICED  LABOR. 

Contemplate  the  results  of  high-priced  labor,  and  see  the  consequences.  Take  it  as 
applied  to  railroads,  for  instance.  With  the  prices  paid  for  construction  during  the 
last  decade,  the  roads  havo  cost  double  what  they  ought  to  have  cost.  1  hen  take  the 
cost  of  the  labor  of  employ6s  iu  operating  them.  What  do  you  see  1  An  unrelenting 
necessity  for  high  freights  and  fares.  Can  railroads  run  without  pay  ?  V  here  does  it 
strike  hardest  f  On  your  agriculture,  as  the  great  staples  are  bulky  and  heavy,  and 
ought  to  be  cheap  per  pound.  Where  is  the  blame  to  rest  ?  You  can't  have  ra.  roads 
without  labor.  You  must  have  muscle  or  no  roads.  You  must  h«ve  cheap  labor  or 
hich  freights.  Take  your  farms.  High-priced  labor  makes  high-priced  products,  or 
four  former  starves.  Who  fixes  the  price  for  wheat  and  corn?  The  word.  The  price 
of  a  ,o,  ml  of  wheat  in  Liverpool  fixes  the  price  for  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 
; II,  i  Me  er  auean  and  Russian  producers  of  wheat  work  at  a  low  rate  ol  wages  Can 
v  u  x  .let  to  compete  with  them  in  the  world's  markets  at  more  than  doable  he 
waees  f  Hieh-priced  labor  and  half-time  won't  work.  It  you  fight  a  battle  with  the 
wofld-aud you  can't  help  the  fight-yon  must  don  your  armor  and  hght  it  square,  or 
you  lose. 

A  BATTLE  WITH   THE    WORLD-LABOR  THE  WEAPON  WITH  WHICH  TO  WIN  THE  FIGHT. 

Your  only  armor  is  labor,  as  cheap  as  elsewhere.     Put  it  on  and  win.    With  your 
lour  oily  armor  is  i«      ,  i  production  through  labor-saving  machinery, 

ESBSSatr-sitSdSKSi  ^  **z  a.  m»  ,**«-  ■*.«*>. 

WOULD   YOU  DISCARD  LABOR-SAVING  MACHINERY  ? 
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or  black  man,  or  any  other  kind  of  a  man,  because  he  sells  his  labor  cheaply — is,  in 
short,  cheap  labor — and  cling  to  your  labor-saving  machines?  If  you  discard  the 
Chinaman  for  liis  cheap  labor,  you  should  quit  the  use  of  machinery.  If  one  is  a  dam- 
age, the  other  is. 

The  fad  is,  our  labor-saving  machines  have  not  of  late  years  cheapened  products. 
With  increased  power  of  production  has  come  increased  wages  for  labor,  till  it  costs 
more  for  the  farmer  to  put  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  the  world's  market  to-day  than  it  did 
forty  years  ago. 

A  MONOPOLY  OF  MUSCLE  DEMORALIZING. 

Muscle  has  gained  enough  to  demoralize  and  degrade  it,  and  capital  has  lost  all. 
Let  us  have  a  now  deal,  and,  with  better  counsel,  all  go  to  work  with  a  will ;  and,  ad- 
justing the  profits  fairly  to  the  equitable  demands  of  all  the  factors  in  our  machiue, 
run  it  successfully.  To-day,  as  for  the  last  ten  years,  our  failure  to  distribute  equally 
the  profits  of  the  common  toil  of  the  country  produces  all  the  disasters  that  we  are 
suffering.  If  we  do  not  give  ear  to  good  counsel,  and  all  go  to  work,  each  willing  to 
receive  his  share  and  make  uo  further  demand,  we  will  most  assuredly  solve  the  prob- 
lem by  suffering. 

We  either  brain  out  a  social  problem  or  suffer  it  out.  When  common  bankruptcy 
brings  us  to  our  senses,  we  will  then  go  to  work  and  do  well:  but  can  you  count  the 
criminals  who,  failing  to  see  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  go  to  prison  rather  than 
to  work?  Under  a  delusion,  the  outgrowth  of  many  causes,  muscle  has  coucluded 
that  capital  was  hostile.  The  laboring-man  comes  to  the  employer  with  the  feeling 
that  he  meets  an  enemy.  He  demands  the  right  to  work  at  his  own  price,  and 
fixes  the  number  of  hours  that  he  will  work.  If  this  is  not  acceded  to,  he 
feels  aggrieved,  and  deuounces  capital,  his  best  friend,  as  an  enemy.  He  does  not 
know  it,  but  really  he  is  an  animal  that  demands  of  the  shepherd  an  open  dour  to  ad- 
mit a  wolf.  He  comes  growling,  not  as  a  friend  recognizing  an  obligation  to  give  an 
equivalent  for  what  he  gets,  but  as  an  enemy  to  forage.  There  is  none  of  the  old  feel- 
ing existing  now  that  was  so  common  and  so  beautiful  twenty  years  ago,  which  the 
working-man  felt  for  his  employer,  and  the  household  where  he  labored,  and  where 
he  had  his  home — his  home  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Not  a  bit  of  it,  and  far  less 
here  in  California  than  with  you  of  the  other  side. 

LABOR  AND   CAPITAL  MUST  BE  JOINED  BY  GOOD-WILL. 

Capital  cannot  afford  to  lose  good-will.  I,  as  all  other  men,  give  something  extra 
for  the  good- will  of  my  hired  man.  I  want  his  muscle  and  brain,  but  above  all  his 
heart.  I  want  him  to  feel  that  I  am  his  best  friend,  and  if  he  is  true  I  will  be  such  a 
friend.  But  we  are  widely  separated  now.  If  I  tell  him  that  my  business  is  tending 
to  bankruptcy,  that  he  gets  all  the  profits  of  the  labor  of  my  brain  and  capital,  he 
laughs  in  my  face  and  thinks  I  lie. 

CAN  WE  SOLVE  THE  PROBLEM  AND  AVERT  THE  DELUGE? 

Can  we  reason  this  out  and  do  better  for  the  future?  I  doubt  it,  aud  so  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  this  effort  to  reason  out  this  problem  of  labor.  Idleness  seems  to  have 
stricken  the  country  like  a  paralysis,  and,  as  a  great  tidal  wave,  will  run  its  course 
and  subside  after  a  while.  But  can  you  count  the  cost  of  the  deluge  ?  There  will  be 
bankrupt  soils  and  baukrupt  manufactures,  decaying  arts  and  flagging  energies  in  all 
departments  of  industry,  down  to  the  dark  bottom  of  social  dissolution — a  nation  ol 
thieves  and  nothing  to  steal. 

THE  EVIL  DEEP  AND   WIDE-SPREAD—  THE   RULERS  NOT  ALONE  TO  BLAME. 

I  do  not  wish  to  paint  this  picture  in  too  somber  colors;  but  I  am  so  convinced  of 
the  utter  ruin  which  follows  a  cessation  of  industry,  that,  fruitless  as  it  may  be,  I  feel 
like  cr\  ing  aloud,  "  Spare  us  this  humiliation."  A  nation  more  munificently  endowed 
bv  nature  than  any  other  in  resources,  voluntarily  descending  to  the  lowest  depths! 
Idleness,  and  its  twin  sister.  Immorality,  will  type  themselves  in  the  capital,  and  a 
government  too  weak  to  defend  the  citizen  becomes  the  prey  of  tyranny  or  the  mob. 
Who  ti\es  the  plane  upon  which  the  rulers  stand?  Are  they  niost  to  blame  for  the 
expensive  life  which  prevails  at  the  seat  of  Government?  Begin  at  the  bottom  ;  make 
lite  less  expensive  by  nat ioualt thrift,  which  comes  of  national  industry,  aud  you  will 
get  national  houesty  and  a  pure  government. 

BUMMERS,   INTELLECTUAL  AND   MUSCULAR. 

Idleness  is  the  root  of  all  the  evil.  There  is  not  ouly  idleness  of  the  men  of  muscle, 
but  idleucss  of  the  men  of  brain— they  who  should  plan  aud  direct  the  labor  of  the 
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country.  I  have  called  them  intellectual  hummers.  They  throng  our  towns  and 
cities  ;  they  are  found  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  in  our  halls  of  legislation  and  in 
our  churches  ;  they  are  found  in  all  of  what  are  called  the  higher  walks  of  life,  and 
are  more  good-for-nothing  than  the  mere  muscular  hummer,  and  more  to  he  despised, 
as  they  descend  to  as  low  a  level  from  a  higher  plane.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with 
them  ?  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  both  f  Both  are  drones  in  the  social  hive ;  they 
will  not  work,  hut  they  will  eat  and  drink,  and  must  be  supported.  They  are  a  great 
tax  upon  the  industrious  part  of  the  community.  How  many  a  poor  man,  struggling 
hard  at  honest  labor  to  support  those  dependent  upon  him,  divides  his  crust  with  the 
lazy  vagabond,  half  out  of  mistaken  sympathy  and  half  afraid  the  demoralized  vagrant 
will  fire  his  hut  and  make  houseless  his  wife  and  children!  Ask  one  of  them  to  work, 
and  he  replies,  "  You  will  not  give  me  wages  enough,  so  I  will  not  work." 

THE   QUESTION  OF  QUESTIONS  TO-DAY. 

To  solve  the  question  of  how  much  can  be  given  is  the  question  of  questions  to-day 
all  over  the  continent.  Governed  by  conditions  existing  in  all  civilized  countries,  our 
rate  of  wages  must  nearly  acrord  with  that  of  other  nations — not  much  more  ;  in  jus- 
tice to  labor,  not  less.  More,  if  our  natural  resources  are  greater,  but  not  enough 
more  to  cripple  industry  by  embarrassing  the  employer.  California  can  give  but  little 
more  on  the  farm  and  in  the  workshop  than  is  justified  by  difference  of  cost  of 
transportation  of  products  competitive.  Our  mines  are  our  best  field  for  labor  at  the 
present  time.  Our  gold  and  silver  are  our  best  paying  product,  and  mining  the  only 
industry  justifying  high  wages.  But  for  our  mines,  California  would  before  this  have 
felt  the  hard  times  common  East ;  and  now,  unless  labor  becomes  more  abundant  and 
cheaper,  the  time  is  not  distant  when  we,  too,  will  be  as  great  sufferers.  No  farm  in 
the  State  can  survive  the  wages  paid  farm-hands.  About  one-half  of  present  prices 
might  do  for  labor  by  the  year. 

OF   WHAT  USE  IS  CAPITAL  WHEN  LABOR  FLACES  AN  EMBARGO  UPON  IT  ? 

With  a  vast  amount  of  capital  in  our  country  held  solely  as  measures  of  value,  what 
is  it  worth  to  us  ?  It  is  only  good  when  used  to  stimulate  enterprise  as  it  goes  out  in 
the  various  industries.  Now  it  is  locked  up  because  the  holder  dares  not  put  out  a 
dollar.  He  knows  that  there  is  no  margin  of  profit  if  he  undertakes  to  use  it  himself;- 
he  dares  not  loan  it,  for  he  knows  all  enterprises  must  fail  from  the  exorbitant 
demands  of  labor.  There  is  not,  to  my  knowledge,  in  California  a  single  undertaking 
that  I  would  put  money  in,  either  in  agriculture  or  manufactures.  What  theu  is  to  be 
done  with  it  ?  Held  here  as  a  mere  measure  of  value,  it  has  no  other  value.  If  it  is 
not  used— and  it  cannot  be  used  with  safety— we  are  no  richer  for  its  possession,  ana 
would  not  be  if  the  an.ouut  were  multiplied  by  indefinite  millions.  If  labor  is  not 
performed,  at  prices  that  will  call  it  out,  it  will  be  held  indefinitely,  and  the  country 
Lrows  poor  from  idleness.  There  must  be  labor  at  prices  that  employment  justifies,  or 
do  man  is  hired.  The  only  way  to  use  this  capital,  that  I  can  see,  is  to  cut  off  all  trade 
with  the  world  and  use  it  at  home.  We  must  rid  ourselves  of  the  world  s  mgttjoa 
and  then  we  will,  after  awhile,  make  some  fair  distribution  of  the  profits  of  the  laboi 
performed  at  home.  Now,  we  are  distributing  these  profits  with  all  nations,  and,  as  I 
before  stated,  at  a  sacrifice  of  our  capital. 

CHEAP  LABOR  A  NECESSITY  AND  A  BLESSING-WHY  SEND  AWAY  CHINAMEN  ? 

There  seems  to  be  no  possible  way  out  of  our  difficulties  but  by  a  cheaper  labor.  I 
see  no  difference  to  the  country  whether  that  labor  is  performed  by  the  citizens  of  one 

steadily  and  at  »£"«?£?*  T§\thtU  necessity  of  ohSiper  labor  and  the  nnwill- 
tbere  can  be  no  °ther  «°nn^ur7n- h;Vf8Car(  the  only  man  who  stands  ready  to  help  us 
ingness  of  Americans  to  work '  ^m^Sf  I  would  send  for  more  and  more,  till  every 
out?  Why  send  away  *e  Ch>»ng J^J  rices  that  will  admit  of  continued  un- 
enterprising Ame"cnan.cfia^  start  on  its  career  of  progress  The 
dertakings,  and  then  ^f^"^^1^  California  the  problem,  if  they  were  allowed 
Chinamen  can; and J™"^  to  create  competition  among  themselves  for  positions. 
to  come  in  sufficient  numbers  wow»  „m  *  emplovers.  Two  or  three  employers- 
As  it  is  and  has  been,  the  competition  is  among  employers,     i  have  been 

76  c  I 
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THE  ALTERNATIVE. 

Hero  is  a  question  to  be  met.  Are  we  more  willing  to  take  our  chances  in  a  demor- 
alized community,  a  certain  consequent  of  idleness,  than  to  set  these  willing  Chinamen 
to  work,  and  so  make  the  whole  country  rich  and  prosperous  ?  No  willing  American 
will  lose  a  day's  work  on  account  of  the  presence  of  Chinamen  here.  On  the  contrary 
ho  will  find  two  doors  open  to  his  superior  skill  where  one  is  closed. 

TESTIMONY  IN  FAVOR  OP  THE    CHINESE. 

I  have  employed  Chinamen  almost  from  the  beginning  of  my  life  in  this  State.  I 
have  from  five  to  fifteen  or  twenty  as  steady  laborers,  and  for  special  employments, 
temporarily,  many  more  at  a  time.  I  have  studied  the  man  as  a  man  more  closely,  if 
possible,  than  I  have  any  other  race,  and  now  give  you  my  opinion  of  him  as  a  worker 
and  man.  As  a  laborer  he  is  most  submissive  and  kindly,  ready  to  do  what  you  want 
done  with  entire  good- will.  He  descends  to  the  lowest  employments,  and  when  prop- 
erly treated  thinks  of  no  degradation  in  the  lowest  of  labors.  In  short,  he  is  willing 
to  be  the  mudsill  and  take  the  very  bottom  round  of  the  social  ladder.  As  a  man  I 
have  found  him  honest,  and,  as  a  rule,  very  intelligent.  Who  ever  saw  a  drunken 
Chinaman  ?  They  are  unskilled  in  most  of  our  labors,  but  when  educated  in  them  I 
have  found  them  most  useful  and  efficient.  When  skilled  in  your  work,  their  accuracy 
and  promptness  are  remarkable.  For  us  of  California  they  fill  the  very  places  which 
other  laborers  will  not  willingly  fill.  They  perform  the  menial  labors  of  our  house- 
holds, and  in  general  do  so  much  of  our  commonest  toil  that  they  pave  the  way  for  the 
higher  labors  of  the  better  races.  So  necessary  are  they  to  us  in  filling  the  places 
they  are  filling  now,  that  without  them  we  would,  if  not  actually  come  to  a  standstill, 
suffer  extreme  embarrassment  in  all  departments.  With  the  labor  of  these  Chinese, 
numbering  from  fifteen  to  thirty  in  different  branches  of  my  business,  I  am  able  to 
give  work  to  twenty  to  fifty  laborers  of  other  nationalities.  Without  their  aid,  who 
have  thus  opened  the  door  to  the  advent  of  the  higher  labor,  I  would  have  found  it  so 
embarrassing  to  do  anything  that  I  would  have  been  forced  to  forego  many  undertak- 
ings. In  all  fairness,  considering  the  place  filled  by  the  Chinese  in  California,  how  are 
they  to  be  considered  as  damaging  or  degrading  to  white  labor?  They  do  not  often 
fill  the  positions  sought  after  by  others. 

HOW  MANY  SHALL  COME  ? 

Now,  then,  comes  the  point  of  greatest  interest  to  the  opposers  of  Chinese  immigra- 
tion.   How  many  Chinamen  shall  or  ought  to  come  to  the  country  ? 

In  nature  great  laws  are  constantly  creating  or  bringing  about  great  balances.  In 
affairs  of  men,  too,  there  are  laws,  or  rules  of  action,  which  in  the  long  run  strike  bal- 
ances also.  There  is  now  so  great  a  want  of  labor  here  that  the  Chinese  are  attracted 
by  the  promise  of  high  wages.  The  supply  from  all  sources  is  quite  inadequate  to  the 
demand.  Open  the  door  and  let  them  come,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  balance  is  struck 
they  stop  coming,  and  you  have  solved  the  Chinese  problem. 

A  WORD  SPECIALLY  TO  WORKINGMEN. 

Of  the  wprkingmen  of  the  country  I  beg  a  careful  consideration  of  the  argument  in 
this  letter.  You  will  see  that  I  claim  for  the  success  of  society,  of  which  you  form  a 
necessary  part,  a  general  lower  rate  of  wages.  Competition  with  the  world  makes  this 
a  necessity.  With  wages  which  will  admit  of  common  success  in  business  will  come 
national  thrift,  of  which  you  will  be  partakers.  A  high  rate  of  wages  does  not  neces- 
sarily me;m  prosperity  for  you.  We  are  all  only  parts  of  a  great  machine.  Let  there 
be  a  fair  division  of  profits  and  earnest  industry,  and  we  cannot  fail. 

W.  W.  HOLLISTER. 


APPENDIX  R. 
2. 


(See  testimony  of  W.  W.  Hollister,  p.  843.; 
Memoranda  as  to  Chinese  in  city  aud  county  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  November  13, 1876. 

Number  of  Chinese  in  county,  estimated  by  assessor - 400 

Number  of  Chinese  in  city,  estimated 300 

On  examination  of  the  criminal  dockets  for  the  period  of  twelve  months  last  past 
of  the  police  judge  and  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  city  of  Santa  Barbara,  whose 
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courts  have  sole  cognizance  of  charges,  under  the  statutes  of  this  State,  of  crimes 
against  the  public  peace,  (including  willfully  disturbing  the  peace  or  quiet  of  auy 
neighborhood,  family,  or  person  by  loud  or  unusual  noise,  or  by  tumultuous  or  offensive 
conduct,  or  by  threatening,  traducing,  quarreling,  challenging  to  tight,  or  fighting 
—title  XI,  penal  code;  also  many  other  offenses,  such  as  assaults,  gambling,  &c.,)  it 
appears  that  the  only  cases  of  charges  against  Chinese  were  as  follows : 


Date. 

Before  what  judge. 

Charge. 

Disposition 
of  case. 

December   8,1875 

Cooley,  P.  J 

Ord,  J.  P 

Rust,  J.  P 

Not  guilty. 

July  17,1876 

Stark,  J.  P 

Cooley,  P.  J 

Petit  larceny,  (stealing 

fruit  from  a  garden) . . 

Disturbing  peace 

September  18,  1876 

Fined. 
Fined. 

On  application  to  the  board  of  councilmen  of  the  city  of  Santa  Barbara  for  informa- 
tion as  to  how  many  Chinese  receive  support  or  aid  of  any  kind  from  the  city,  the 
clerk  of  the  board  states  that  no  Chinese  are  receiving  from  this  city  public  support 
or  aid,  and  no  Chinaman  has  ever  applied  for  such  aid  during  the  term  of  his — such 
clerk's — term  of  office,  over  two  years. 

And  the  cleik  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  of  Santa  Barbara,  in  like 
terms,  states  that  there  is  not  one  case  of  any  Chinese  receiving  any  public  support  or 
aid  from  the  county,  and  that  during  the  term  of  his  office  (over  two  and  one-half 
years)  no  application  for  such  aid  has  been  made  by  any  Chinaman  or  Chinawoman, 
while  there  are  repeated  instances  of  citizens  of  European  birth  and  of  Americans  and 
native  Californians  constantly  receiving  county  support  or  aid. 

November  16, 1876. 

The  above  information  has  just  reached  me  (since  my  testimony  was  given)  from 
Santa  Barbara.    It  was  prepared  by  my  request,  and  is  entirely  reliable. 

W.  W.  HOLLISTER. 


APPENDIX  S. 


(See  testimony  of  Morris  Lessler,  p.  930.) 
Mr  J  M.  Curtis,  wine  and  spirit  commission-agent,  of  434  Jackson  street,  states: 
That  from  information  I  have  had  from  the  wine-growers  personally  is,  that  the  pick- 
ing of  grapes  is  almost  done  entirely  by  Chinese  labor,  and  I  can  safely  ^y  that  ||  per 
cent  is  done  bv  them.  Some  Chinese  are  also  employed  in  working  on  the  fields  or 
v^eb^gs  but  then  generally  in  company  with  whites  ;  the  overseers  are  always  whites 
Report  of  the  first  nine  months  of  1876 :  Our  native  wines  appear  to  be  steadily  but 
silently  gaining  in  public  favor,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Exports  by  sea  from  1st  January  to  1st  October,  1876. 

t„  va„  v«rt                                          396, 762  gallons,  637  cases,  valu  e  $251 ,  006 

To  New  York 0  |allon8  180  case8  vaiue        2, 091 

To  Central  Amer.ca 6  614  gallons  822  cases,  value        8,375 

ToMexico  Peru    &c     - I  875  gallons  111  cases  value        2,040 

To  Honolulu  and  Tahiti . .  - '>        |  ^  cageg  yalue           552 

To  China  and  Japan lallons  57  cases,  value        1, 363 

To  England, &c l'569  gallons  90  cases,  value        2,090 

To  Germany '        fe             — 

__.  _  411, 115  gallons,  1, 980  cases,  value    267, 717 

Total  bysea *    '       6 

Exports  by  rail  (10  pounds  per  gallon)  foricarded  East. 

42, 795  gallons. 

From  8an  Francisco ".1.1111" I'. 100, 083  gallons. 

From  Sacramento '.'."'.'.'.'.'.'.'--'•'• 3, 080  gallons. 

From  Stockton 

145, 958  gallons. 

Total  by  rail 
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By  sea  411, 115  gallons  wine. 

By  sea,  1,930  cases,  at  2  gallons 3,960  gallons  wine. 

By  rail --  145,958  gallons  wine. 

Grand  total 561,033  gallons  wine 

Receipts  of  California  wines  for  1876. 

For  January 97,087  gallons. 

For  February 100,  350  gallons. 

For  March , 108,468  gallons. 

For  April 171,768  gallons. 

For  May 189,  111  gallons. 

For  June 140, 952  gallons. 

For  July , 123, 000  gallons. 

For  August 172,000  gallons. 

For  September 184,000  gallons. 

Total 1,266, 736  gallons. 

Receipts  of  California  brandies  for  1876. 

For  January 900  gallons. 

For  February 4,350  gallons. 

For  March 1,450  gallons. 

For  April 5,000  gallons. 

For  May 2,350  gallons. 

For  June 12, 000  gallons. 

For  July 1, 500  gallons. 

For  August , 8,000  gallons. 

For  September 7, 500  gallons. 

Total 43, 050  gallons. 

The  current  price  for  shipping-lots  in  good  cooperage  and  delivered  free  on  board 
ship  or  rail  is  :  For  common  white  or  red,  45  to  50  cents,  gold,  per  gallon  ;  common 
sweet,  70  to  85  cents ;  choice  dry  wines,  from  60  cents  to  $1  per  gallon.  The  average 
price  for  crude  wines  delivered  in  the  city,  the  purchaser  furnishing  casks,  is :  For 
sound  dry  wines  from  mission  grapes,  about  20  to  25  cents  per  gallon ;  from  foreign 
grapes,  30  to  40  cents ;  sweet  wines,  45  to  65  cents  per  gallon. 

Mr.  Henry  Gerkes's  vineyard  is  producing  annually  about  150,000  gallons  of  wine. 
California  has  now  nearly  forty  millions  of  vines  growing,  of  which  over  three-quarters 
j»,re  in  bearing  condition.  The  crop  of  1875  amounted  to  about  8,000,000  gallons  of 
wine,  and  probably  some  80,000  gallons  of  grape-brandy. 

The  principal  wines  produced  are  white  wine,  or  hock,  muskat,  Tokay,  claret,  Bur- 
gundy, sherry,  and  port  wine. 

Mostly  all  the  wines  go  to  the  Western  or  Eastern  States,  where  they  are  more  ap- 
preciated every  year. 

California  has  at  least  eight  or  ten  millions  of  acres  of  land  fitted  for  grape-culture, 
which  can  produce  more  wine  than  France,  Germany,  and  Spain  together.  One  single 
firm  here,  Kohler  &  Frohling,  work  up  annually  from  three  to  five  million  pounds 
of  grapes  in  their  Los  Angeles  and  Sonoma  vineyards.  They  employ  during  the  vint- 
age season  from  three  to  four  hundred  haDds,  mostly  Germans  from  the  river  Ehein. 

The  Buena  Vista  Vinecultural  Society  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  this  State,  pos- 
sessing over  6,000  acres  in  Sonoma  County,  of  which  over  500  acres  are  at  present  in 
grapes. 

Mr.  B.  E.  Auger,  of  409  Battery  street,  agent  for  the  above  named,  states  that  they 
employ  at  present  sixty-five  people  ;  more  than  half  are  Chinese.  The  latter  we  re- 
quire mostly  for  grape-picking  and  working  the  soil. 

Mr.  John  Bach,  manager  of  the  United  Anaheim  Vine-Growers'  Association,  office  321 
Montgomery  street,  states :  We  employ  about  half  Chinese  and  half  natives  (Mexican 
and  Indian  mixed)  in  pickiug  grapes  and  working  in  the  vineyards  generally.  All 
our  overseers  are  white  men.  We  had  in  Anaheim  originally  about  1,200  acres  planted 
with  vines,  and  at  present  there  are  about  4,000  to  5,000  acres  around  Anaheim,  all 
bearing  fruit.  About  six  to  eight  years  ago  the  first  Chinese  came  down  there,  and 
they  are  increasing  very  much  every  year.  We  pay  them  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  day,  and 
they  have  to  find  themselves.     The  white  laborer  does  not  earn  much  more,  but  we 
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have  to  find  them  in  provisions,  cooks,  and  good  houses  to  live  in,  and  they  have  to 
he  treated  better ;  but  when  work  commences  you  can  depend  on  them.     It  does  not 
pay  to  keep  whites  all  the  year  round ;  for  that,  Chinese  and  Indians  are  preferred. 
The  vegetable  or  fruit  stands  and  markets  as  counted  in  Chinatown  are  as  follows  { 


Vegetable-stands. 

In  Dupont  street 20 

In  Jackson  street 16 

In  Washington  alley 9 

In  Washington  street ., 6 

In  Spoflord  street 

In  Commercial  street 8 

In  Sacramento  street 17 


Markets. 
14 
8 


12 


Total 76  45 

Mr.  Sussman,  secretary  of  the  Pacific  Jute  Company,  says  that  they  employ  at  pres- 
ent 450  Chinese  at  81  per  day,  and  12  whites  at  $3  to  $4  per  day.  The  jute  (imported 
from  East  India)  is  worked  up  in  a  manner  similar  to  other  textile  fabrics.  After  be- 
ing prepared  it  passes  through  the  different  carding  processes,  and  is  then  spun  and 
woven  upon  the  looms.  The  cloth,  on  being  taken  from  the  looms,  is  mangled  and  cut 
up,  after  which  it  is  sewn  up  into  sacks  and  pressed  in  bales  of  500  sacks  each,  ready 
for  market. 

Mr.  E.  Grisar,  of  Grisar  &  Co.,  California  Wool  Exchange,  corner  Fifth  and  Town- 
send  streets,  states  that  for  herding,  washing,  and  clipping  sheep  nothing  but  white 
men  are  employed,  as  they  must  know  the  sicknesses  and  cures  of  sheep  thoroughly. 
A  %  ii  y  few  Chinese  are  employed,  but  only  for  minor  work.  It  requires  a  great  deal 
of  experience  to  look  after  sheep ;  it  takes  about  twenty  years.  The  Chinese  are  not 
learned  sufficient  about  it  as  yet. 

Wool- production  for  1876,  estimated,  52,000,000  pounds. 


1654 
1856 

1856 

1-.-.7 


Pounds. 
175, 000 
300, 000 
600, 000 
1,100,000 


Pounds. 

1867 10,288,600 

1868 14,232,657 

1869  15,413,970 

1870 20,072,660 

1871 22,187,188 

1872  24,255,468 

1873 32,155.169 

1874 39,356,781 

1875  43,532,223 

1876 52,000,000 


Total 323,918,668 


1858 1,428,351 

1859 2,378,250 

I860 3,055,325* 

LU61  3,721,998 

1868    5,990,300 

1863 6,268,480 

1864 7,923,670 

1865 8,949,931 

1866 8,532,047 

At  16  to  25  cents,  gold,  per  pound— value,  $68,023,020 ;  value  for  1876,  $10,400,000. 

There  are  thwe  kinds  of  wool :  spring  wool,  fall  wool,  and  pulled  wool. 

California  cannot  compete  at  present  with  Australia  or  South  America  in  raising 
fine  wool  as  the  climate  is  unsuitable.  Manufacturers  use  California  wools,  because 
they  cost  less,  clean,  than  the  best  foreign  or  domestic;  and  when  the  shrinkage  is 
heavy,  the  price  for  the  wool  in  the  grease  must  be  low,  because  it  cannot  be  used  in 

mTkheiihi!plhv^"Cwoo!s°of8medium  grade  and  long-staple  is  always  less  than  the  de- 
mand By  raising  wool  with  these  characteristics,  growers  would  obtain  good  prices 
for  their  soring  and  fall  clip,  as  both  would  be  of  good  staple  and  condition 

There  is  a  difference  of  Li  to  15  per  cent,  in  favor  of  medium  and  against  fine  wools 
from  the  same  section,  and  the  former  are  preferred  at  the  increased  price.  Better 
wools  wonfd  be  produced  if  growers  would  shear  early  in  the  fall,  and  give  as  much 
time  as  possible  for  the  growth  of  the  spring  clip. 

Comparative  prices  in  gold  of  A  1  California  wool. 

Spring. 

iara  16  to  19  cents. 

.,. 18to20cents. 

""'J' 18to21cents. 

Y'" 25to33cents. 

JSi 27  to  50  cents. 


1872 


19  to  25  cents. 


"'  ' 19to28cents. 

I""'1 ...  18  to  25  cents. 

19  to -27  cents. 

18/6 


Fall  and  Lambs. 
13  to  18  cents. 

12  to  15  cents. 

13  to  19  cents. 
21  to  30  cents. 
17  to  21  cents. 
16  to  21  cents. 
15  to  21  cents. 
10  to  19  cents. 
15  to  19  cents. 
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Mr.  Gerard  Douglas,  of  Douglas  Brothers,  owners  of  the  sheep  ranch  Los  Guntos,  in 
this  State,  testifies  that  as  near  as  possible,  from  his  own  knowledge,  there  are  about 
10,000,000  sheep  in  this  State ;  laud  occupied  for  raising  sheep,  inclusive  of  Government 
or  border  land,  about  35,000,000  acres,  and  people  (or  seven-eighths  whites  to  one- 
eighth  Cbinese)  employed  to  look  after  sheep,  about  12,000.  The  average  pay  per  per- 
son is  $300  per  anuum  and  found. 

Mr.Bissinger,  of  Louis  Sloss  &  Co.,  of  Sansome  street,  states  that  about  175,000  raw 
beef-hides  and  over  500,000  sheep-hides  are  coming  yearly  to  this  market  from  the 
State  of  California.  Out  of  this  about  60,000  beef-hides  and  about  50,000  sheep-hides 
are  tanned  here  in  San  Francisco  for  sole-leather,  uppers,  morocco,  and  for  saddle  and 
glove  leather,  and  deer-skins  for  imitation  kid.  About  300  to  400  tanners  are  employed 
here  through  the  year  to  tan  and  manufacture  the  skins  used  here  and  for  exportation. 
The  most  of  the  oak-bark  used  here  for  tanning  comes  from  Santa  Cruz  County. 

Mr.  J.  Landsberger,  of  No.  12  Jones  alley,  the  largest  champagne  manufacturer  in 
California,  states  that  he  employs  about  forty  whites  and  twenty  Chinese,  the  latter 
only  for  minor  purposes,  as  washing  bottles,  &c.  "I  manufacture  about  15,000  cases 
per  annum.  The  same  is  more  appreciated  in  Australia  and  England  than  here  in  the 
States.  I  ship  about  800  cases  per  annum  to  Australia  and  Honolulu  ;  also  a  quantity 
to  Liverpool  and  London.  I  never  have  any  complaints  about  the  quality  of  the  wine, 
hut  about  bad  corks,  on  account  of  the  long  passage  per  sailing-vessel  to  Europe.  It 
will  not  pay  me  to  send  the  same  per  rail  or  steamer.  About  300  cases  monthly  are 
consumed  in  New  York  from  my  branch  office,  and  the  rest  here  and  in  the  adjacent 
States." 

Mr.  I.  W.  Schaeffer,  formerly  president  of  the  Cigar  Manufacturing  Society,  at  present 
cigar  manufacturer  in  Sacramento  street,  states  that  it  at  one  time  employed  only 
white  boys  and  girls  to  make  cigars,  strip  the  tobacco,  &c. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Kellogg,  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  Cordage  Factory,  of  613  Front 
street,  states :  "  Our  factory  gives  at  present  employment  to  about  thirty  Chinese,  at  $1 
per  day,  and  forty-five  white  men  at  $2.25  to  $4  per  day." 

Mr.  S.  Lachmann,  jr.,  of  Lachmann  &  Co.'s  wine  vaults,  in  Market  street,  near  First, 
states :  "  We  have  some  Chinese  employed  for  minor  works  here  and  in  Sacramento ;  we 
employ  about  one  Chinese  to  four  white  men ;  the  Chinese  we  pay  $1,  and  the  whites 
between  $2.50  and  $3  each,  per  day." 

Mr.  G.  B.  Swan,  of  Swan  &  Co.,  Union  Box  Factory,  in  Spear  street,  testifies  that 
they  employ  no  Chinese,  but  seventy  five  white  men  at  $2.25,  and  about  forty-two 
boys  and  girls  at  75  cents  to  $1.50  per  day ;  has  his  factory  on  the  same  block  as  Code 
&  Elfeld,  fruit-preservers,  have  theirs. 

M.  E.  Briggs,  secretary  of  the  Consolidated  Tobacco  Co.,  of  207  Front  street,  states : 
"  Our  company  employs  at  their  factory,  in  Gilroy,  generally  about  seven  hundred  Chi- 
nese at  $1.50  per  day,  about  seventy -five  whites  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  day,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Chinese  field-laborers  at  $1  per  day." 

Mr.  Code,  of  Code  &  Elfeld,  fruit  and  pickle  preservers,  of  314  Washington  street, 
employ  at  present  about  fifty  Chinese  at  80  cents,  and  about  fifty  white  boys  and' 
girls  at  $1  to  $1.50  per  day. 

Mr.  Sydney  M.  Smith,  manager  of  Cutting  &  Co.,  fruit  and  pickle  preservers,  cider 
manufacturers,  &c,  of  No.  17  Main  street,  states  that  they  have  empjpyed  generally 
about  400  Chinese  in  the  summer  and  about  100  in  winter. 

Mr.  I.  T.  Loose,  secretary  of  the  California  Powder- Works,  of  No.  314  California  street, 
states  that  the  company  employ  Chinese  labor  only  for  minor  purposes.  They  employ 
them  also  in  coopering  and  filling  cartridges,  as  the  fumes  are  very  dangerous  to  the 
health  killing  any  ordinary  white  man  within  two  years. 

Agricultural  implements : 

Per  day. 

Kimball  Manufacturing  Company,  65  whites $3  50  to  $4  00 

M.  C.  Hawley,  20  whites 3  50 

Grazier,  Frank,  10  whites • 3  00 

Bag  manufacturers : 

Cook.H.N,  20  whites „ 1  50 

Dakin  &  Libbey,  10  whites 1  75 

Detrick,  E.  &  Co.,  8  whites 1  75 

Gove,  A.  J.,  6  whites 2  00 

Meyerstoin,  J.,  8  whites 2  00 

Neville  &  Co.,  8  whites 2  00 

Stack,  Jobn,  10  whites 2  25 

Taylor,S.P.  &  Co.,  14  whites 2  00 

Bed-comforters : 
Dee,  Eose  &  Co.,  15  girls 1  50 
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_  „,  ,  Per  day. 

Bolt  and  nut  makers : 

Dunn,  J.  &  Co.,  8  whites $3  50 

Payne,  W.,  6  whites 3  00 

Phelps  Manufacturing  Company,  10  whites 3  25 

Boiler-makers : 

Monihan  &  Aitken,  10  whites - 3  50 

Prescott,  Scott  &Co.,12  whites 3  50 

Koelmtk.Th.G.,  10  whites 2  50  to  $3  50 

McAffee  &  Co.,  100  whites 3  00 

Ba^le  Company,  15  whites 3  00 

Pacific  Company,  25  whites 2  £5  to    4  00 

Portland  Company,  50  whites 3  00 

Sacramento  Company,  25  whites 3  00 

San  Francisco  Company,  13  whites 2  25  to    4  00 

Bell-foundery  and  brass- works : 

W.  Y.  Garratt,  92  whites 3  00 

California  Brass-Works,  35  whites 2  50 

San  Francisco  Brass-Works,  15  whites 2  75 

Band,  F.,  10  whites 2  50 

Bee,  S.  W.  &Co.,  18  whites 2  75 

Clark,  W.  D.,  15  whites 2  50 

Eiseubeis  &-  Lachowsky,  10  whites 2  75 

Enacts,  IF,  (Utah.)  15  whites 2  50 

Union  Company,  20  whites 2  25 

Eagle  Company,  15  whites 2  50 

Wilson,  A.,  12  whites <&  75 

Iron  sheet  manufacturers : 

Hayes,  Geo.  &  Company,  8  whites 2  75 

Hunter,  I.  &  Co.,  10  whites *  50 


Johnstoue,  James,  G  whites 


00 


Jute  factory : 

Pacific,  12  whites,  450  Chinese 1  00  to  3  50 

Lead- pi  pes  and  works: 

San  Francisco,  20  whites \  "" 

PftOino,  6  whites 

Mattresses: 

Beale,  S.,  9  whites - ,  r0  t    o  n0 

California,  40  whites,  10  girls ]  |"  t0  f  VV 

Clark,  Y.,  6  whites,  1  girl 1  2o  to  2  50 

Melius,  I.,  jr.,  4  whites ,  2r.  t n  q  no 

Yahn.ino/S.,  6  whites,  2  girls *  *>  t0  6  W 

Moat-preservers: 

Barraty  &  Coutelene,  10  whites Q  Q5 

Dnrr,  I.,  12  whites 2  25 

Eismann,  I.,  8  whites 2  50 

Empey,  C.,  6  whites l'n"Y-\ 2  50 

San  Francisco  Prov.  Company,  10  whites Q  &() 

Wilson,  Merry  &  Co.,  12  whites 

Mirror  factory  :  3  Q^ 

Whittior,  Fuller  &  Co.,  10  whites 

Match  factories :  1  00  to  2  50 

Bendel  &  Co.,  4  whites,  6  boys,  15  Chinese 1  00  to  2  50 

Eureka,  2  whites,  4  boys,  10  Chinese ■  1  25  to  2  75 

California,  6  whites,  14  boys 

Maccaroni  and  vermicelli :  g  00 

(California,  Italian,  20  whites '""  2  25 

Consolidated,  9  whites ."".!"--."-"--• 2  25 

Pioneer,  6  whites 

Marble  yards:                                                                           3  50 

Beale,  W. &  Son, 8  whites 3  00 

Bianchi,  C,  8  whites 
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Per  day. 

Brignadello,  S.,  10  whites $3  00 

California,  12  whites 3  50 

Dempsey,  I.,  10  whites «■ 3  50 

Duffy  Brothers,  12  whites 3  25 

Siovanini,  V.,  8  whites 3  00 

Heverin,  M.,  12  whites .- 3  50 

Larsenneur  &  Sheerin,  20  whites 3  25 

MustoBros.,  10  whites 3  00 

Roche,  Ch.,  14  whites 3  25 

San  Francisco,  10  whites 3  25 

Tierney,  W.  H.,  8  whites 3  00 

Sweeney,  John,  6  whites 3  50 

Mucilage : 

Knowlton,  J.  J.,  4  whites 2  25 

Nickel  platers  : 

Pacific  Electro,  10  whites 4  00 

Dennisten,  E.  S.,  8  whites 3  50 

Oakum  factory : 

Weeks  &  Co.,  6  whites,  10  boys $1  25  to  2  25 

Organ-builders : 

Bergstrom,  John,  8  whites,  6  girls 1  25  to  3  00 

Pickle-preservers : 

W.  C.  King  &  Co.,  10  whites,  10  boys,  25  girls 1  25  to  3  00 

Fisher,  J.  H.,  5  whites,  10  girls,  15  Chinese 1  00  to  2  50  ' 

Lohrman  &  Siemer,  4  whites,  8  girls,  10  Chinese 90  to  2  00 

Taylor  &  Moore,  3  whites,  5  boys,  6  girls 1  50  to  2  50 

Wangenheira,  Sol,  8  whites,  10  boys,  20  girls,  4  Chinese 90  to  2  25 

Pumps,  steam : 

Wilcox,  W.  C.  &  Co.,  16  whites,  5  boys 2  50  to  4  50 

San  Francisco,  18  whites,  4  boys 2  00  to  4.00 

Tustin,  W.  J.,  8  whites,  5  boys 2  00  to  4  00 

Laswell,  D.  F.,  6  whites,  6  boys 1  50  to  5  00 

Paint  (chemical)  works : 

Darcey  &  Slassey,  4  whites 2  50 

California,  \„  „■...  „  0  ,n 

Avelts,      '}7  whites 2  50 

Plumbers : 

About  250  whites,  75  boys 2  00  to  4  00 

Planing-mills : 

Centennial,  100  whites,  20  bovs 2  00  to  10  00 

Beal  street,  50  whites,  10  tfoys 2  00  to  4  00 

Brown,  W.  S.,  35  whites,  5  boys 2  00  to  5  00 

California,  50  whites  10  boys 2  00  to  4  00 

Enterprise,  25  whites,  5  boys 2  25  to  3  00 

Mechanics,  70  whites,  10  boys 2  00  to  4  00 

Southpoint,  25  whites,  5  boys 2  25  to  4  00 

Southpark,20  whites 2  00  to  4  00 

Excelsior,  30  whites,  5  boys 2  00  to  3  00 

Paper-mills : 

Pacific,  4  whites,  6  boys 1  00  to  4  00 

Pioneer,  2  whites,  8  boys 1  25  to  3  50 

Provision  packers : 

Bunker,  R.  S.,  10  whites 2  50 

Nichelssen,  Brown  &  Co.,  14  whites 2  50 

S.  F.  Packing  Co.,  10  whites 2  50 

Rice-mills : 

India,  5  whites,  3  Chinese 1  75  to  4  00 

Saw-manufacturers : 

Bonney,  C.,6  whites 3  00 

Pacific,  8  whites 3  00 

paulding.N.  W.,6  whites 3  25 
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Saw-filers:  Perday- 

Fi«her,  J.  H.,8  whites $3  5q 

Hall,  J. ,6  whites 3  00 

Magnold,  S.,G  whites _m]  2  50 

Pacific,  L2  whites 3  00 

Tarry,  W.  X.,  6  whites 3  00 

Verril,C.M.,  8  whites 3  00 

Soap-manufacturers : 

Alta,  4  whites,  8  hoys -.--.$1  25  to  2  00 

Bettmon,  M.,2  whites,  8  girls 1  50  to  2  00 

Commercial  Co.,  3  whites,  12  boys 1  25  to  2  50 

Golden  City.  20  whites,  5  boys 1  25  to  2  50 

Standard,  10  whites,  10  boys' 1  25  to  2  50 

Safe-factories : 

California,  8.  Kittredge,  35  whites 2  50 

Callaghor,  J.,  10  whites 2  50 

Leavitt,  C.  BL,  8  whites 2  50 

Nutting,  C.&  Son,  6  whites 2  50 

Sins,  John,  t>  whites 2  50 

Stair-building : 

Albert,  1 1.  M.,  10  whites, G  boys 1  50  to  3  50 

Freeman, A., 30  whites, 5  boys 1  25  to  3  25 

Dillon  vV  Drew,  1-  whites,2  boys 1  25  to  3  25 

Jessed  Drew,  20  whites,  5  boys 1  10  to  3  00 

Langland  iV  I. each,  15  whites, 5  boys 1  25  to  3  25 

Sanborn  d  Byrnes,  25  whites,  5.boya 1  10  to  3  00 

Shirt-factories: 

Oooidental,  5  men,  20  girls - 1  25  to  2  50 

Diamond,  ."»  men, 5  girls 1  25  to  2  25 

Anchor,  :i  men,  15  girls,  25  Chinese '     1  10  to  2  25 

Standard,  1  men, -2.".  girls, 45  Chinese 1  10  to  2  25 

Oriental.  3  men,  10  girls,  20  Chinese 1  10  to  2  25 

Eureka,  3  men,  6  girls 1  25  to  2  50 

San  Franciaco,  3  men,  5  girls,  39  Chinese 1  10  to  2  2d 

Sugar-refineries : 

Bay,  50  men,  10  boys 1  25  to  4  00 

California,  35  men,  5  boys }  <»  to  4  00 

Golden  Gate,  60  men,  10  boys 1  «>  to  3  50 

San  Francisco  and  Pacific,  100  men,  20  boys 1  25  to  3  £b 

Tools  for  blacksmiths,  &c. : 

Kuhling,  14  men \  nn 

Califorrfm,  12  men »- ?  ?2  £S  S2 

San  Francisco,  10  men,  5  boys \  °"  ™  *  °X 

Hinz,  C,  5  men,  2  boys 1  5U  t0  6  5U 

Trunks,  &c. :  r 

Behrend,  H,  &  Co.,  20  men,  10  boys J  JjJ  to  2  oO 

\.,&  Co.,  20  men,  5  boys \  ™  Jo  i  g 

Martin,  D.  S.,  &  Co.,  10  men,  5  boys T  10  to  2  25 

W.  nMi.g,  Ch.  1L,  10  men,  5  boys 1  10  to  ^  &> 

Tanneries :  _  _0 

Becker,  G.,  20  men,  10  boys \  g  ]£  3  00 

I   Cook,  15  men,  5  boys 1  35  to  2  50 

Curtis,  K.,  25  men,  5  boys 2  25 

Dietch,G.,20men...... '  1  25  to  2  50 

Gray,  8.  C,  30  men,  10  boys... 1  25  to  2  25 

Mahony  &  Tevlin,  25  men,  5  boys 1  25  to  2  25 

McAlleer,  F.,  30  men,  5  boys 1  25  to  2  50 

ODonnell,  C.,  20  men,  10  hoys...- 1  25  to  2  25 

I                \.  I!.,  &  Co.,  20  men,  5  boys 1  25  to  2  50 

v  &  Davis,  10  men,  10  boys _  1  25  to  2  25 

Union,  25  men,  5  boys -•-- "      1  25  to  3  00 

pacific,  (sheepskins,) i20  men,  10  boys ---;•• "- -[\ 1  25  to  2  25 

Dow  &  Meli.iw.-n,  (sheepskins,)  20  men, 5  boys ;, 
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Per  day. 

Fitch,  D.,  (.sheepskins,)  10  men,  10  boys $1  00  to  $2  25 

Geary,  I.,  (sheepskins,)  20  men,  5  boys 1  00  to    2  25 

Hoffman,  S.,  &  Co.,  (sheepskins,)  10  men,  5  boys 1  00  to    2  25 

Helhvig,  S.,  &  Co.,  (buckskin,)  20  men,  10  boys 1  25  to    3  00 

Katta,  J.,  (buckskin,)  10  men,  5  boys 1  10  to    2  25 

Krieg  &  Anton,  (furs,)  10  men,  2  boys 1  25  to    3  50 

Onen,  A.,  (furs,)  15  men,  5  boys ^ 1  25  to    3  00 

Struven,  B.,(furs,)  10  men,  5  boys 1  25  to    3  00 

Wolf,  James,  (furs,)  15  men,  5  boys 1  10  to    2  50 

Tools,  engravers : 

Dinkelspiel  &  Co.,  5  men 3  50 

Type-foundery : 

Pacific,  8  men 3  00  to    4  50 

Painter  &  Co.,  50  men 3  00  to    5  00 

Upholsterers : 

About  120  men  and  30  boys 1  25  to    4  00 

Wood- turners,  &e. : 

Job,  20  men 3  50 

Atkinson,  G.  T.,  15  men 3  00 

Brehm,  R.  W.,  10  men 3  00 

Henrv,  W.,  8  men 3  50 

Orton,R.  H.,  12  men 3  00 

Wire-works : 

California,  50  men .' ,...  3  00  to    3  25 

San  Francisco,  10  men 3  25 

National,  8  men 3  25 

Pacific,  30  men .' 3  25 

Wire  springs : 

Wire-Spring  Manufacturing  Company,  8  Chinese 1  50 

California,  8  men 2  25 

Star,  10  men 2  00 

Cray,  I.,  &  Co.,  10  men 2  00 

Bellows  factories : 

California  Bellows  Factory,  20  whites 2  25 

W.  E.  Edwards,  8  Chinese 1  50 

Thomas,  Ch.  W.,  12  whites 2  25 

Fenn,  F.  C,  4  whites 2  00 

Barbers  : 

About  1,850  whites 2  25  to    2  50 

Blacking : 

Cox,  J.  W.,  &Co.,  8  whites 2  25 

Lake,  H.,  6  whites 2  00 

Belt-factories : 

Cook,  M.,  10  whites 2  25 

Boyer,  H.,  8  whites 2  50 

San  Francisco,  3  whites 2  25 

Box-factories,  (packing:) 

Hobbs,  Pomeroy  &  Co.,  70  whites  and  18  boys 2  00  to    3  50 

Cook  Brothers,  30  whites  and  10  boys 2  00  to     3  25 

Pacific,  50  whites  and  10  boys 2  50  to    3  00 

Meyers,  W.,  &  C,  40  whites  and  5  boys 2  50  to    3  50 

San  FranciBCo  Co-operative,  50  whites  and  10  boys 2  50  to    3  00 

Swann,  G.  W.,  &  Co.,  75  whites  and  35  boys 1  25  to    2  25 

Box  factories,  paper: 

Waizmau  Marks,  8  whites,  6  girls 2  50 

Wempe  Brothers,  7  whites,  30  girls 1  50  to    3  00 

Box  factories,  tin : 

Justin, B.C.,  15  whites,  6  girls 1  25to    3  00 
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Per  day. 
Beds  and  bedding : 

Ai>p.'l,S.,6  whites $2  50 

Baum.  <?.,!■<  whites 2  25 

Boyle,  H.,6  whites 2  75 

Butterlield,  W.,6  whites 2  75 

Chadborne,  P.  8.,  &  Co.,  10  whites 2  75 

Clark.  Bickoff  &  Krebs,  12  whites 2  50 

Connely,  I.,  &  Co.,  16  whites 2  75 

Frank.  B.,  8  whites 2  50 

Frank,  B..&   Co.,  14  whites 2  50 

Good  win  &  Co.,  L2  whites 2  75 

Bray,  I.,  &  Co.,  10  whites 2  50 

Hansen  A  Bordfeld,  14  whites 2  75 

Hoay.John,  10  whites 2  50 

llnixlinii.lt, F.,  10  whites 2  25 

K...M  l,  W.,12  whites 2  75 

Lang  A:  Hanbury,  14  whites 2  50 

Began  &  Bell,  15  whites 2  75 

Walci  i m  &  Schomberg,  10  whites 2  75 

Watson, E.  &  B.E.,12  whites 2  50 

Williams,  G.M..&  Co.,  14  whites 2  50 

And  about  2  whites  in  each  second-hand  furniture  store,  700  whites 2  50 

1  Soxes,  fancy : 

Heudrickson,  I.  R.,  8  whites 2  50 

Billiard-factories: 

Lieeenfeld,  20  whites 3  33 

Btrahledr  Oo.  15  whites 3  25 

Book-binders: 

About  100  whites,  20  boys,  80  girls $°  7bto3  00 

Bakers : 

About  BOO  whites 1  50to2  00 

Broom  and  brush  factories : 

California, 40  whites,  10  boys nn!°o  rJ 

Paeific,25  whites, 5  boys ]  J"J°*  £" 

Sininson,  R.  \\\,  15  whites,5  boys J  «*}0  ~  f» 

San  Francisco,  30  whites,  10  boys L  *> to  *  «?" 

War.l.Th.,20  whites *  g 

Fi-.i  Brothers,  80  whites 0,.    f  no 

Martin  <fc  Peterson,  15  whites,  5  boys L  ^Wd  w 

Box  factories,  cigar: 

California,  6  whites, 25  girls -- *  JJ?  *°  *  ~ 

Korbel,F.,&  Bro., 30  whites, 7  boys, 45  girls JJto^  uu 

San  Francisco,  8  whites,  15  girls b  ""  L"       " 

Wahlsteiu,  A.,  30  whites,  40  girls 1  w  t0  J  ^° 

Boot  and  shoo  factories  :  n 

Einstein  &  Bros.,  150  whites, 80  boys  120  girls.. 1  ««toJ  W 

Levinsky  Bros.,18  whites,  20  girls,  60  Chinese     ..-.--.-.- 1  25  to  ^  50 

Buckingham,  Hecht  &  Co.,  40  whites,  20  girls,  140  Chinese 1  25  to-  oO 

Bmerson.D.W.,  4  whites,  10  boys • 1  25  to  2  75 

Hamlin  A  Chase.4  whites, 6  girls 1  ^to2  75 

tSS^*^^&»&**z^~-  1 B6IS 

BnUivan,John,30  whites,  10  girls....- -  2  50 

w<*ff,8.,a  Co  ..in  white,  35  ^■nj'M-- --•.-•"• ;;'.;;  5otoi  10 

B3&  ikysi&^»ss^^^:------ » ■*«« 

Ilv,i,,:::;;rn::,:rC"on «w  »*  fi-  **» „*«»«>  mo3  00 

boys,  in  girls, 700  Chinese 
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Per  day. 
Candles  and  soap : 

San  Francisco,  10  whites,  10  boys, 35  Chinese $1  OOto  $4  00 

Mission,6  whites,  30  Chinese 1  25  to    4  00 

Smith,  Lucy  &  Co.,  3  whites,  3  Chinese 1  25  to    2  50 

Coffee  and  spice  mills  : 

F.  Bemhard,  14  whites 2  50 

Eagle,  13  whites 2  OOto    2  50 

Chartres,  16  whites,  2  boys 2  OOto    2  50 

E.  Loeven&  Co.,  5  whites 2  50 

IraMarden  &  Co,,  8whites 2  50 

H.  E.  Bothin,  8  whites „ 2  50 

Campe&  Co.,  12  whites,  4  boys ,..  2  OOto    3  00 

Finck,  Ch.  H.,  &  Co.,  8  whites 2  50 

Canned  fruits : 

Cutting  &  Co.,  150  whites,  20  boys,  40  girls,  30  Chinese 90  to  2  50 

Code  &  Elfeld,  20  whites,  10  boys,  50  girls,  50  Chinese 80  to  1  50 

Cracker-factories : 

California,  60  whites,  20  boys 1  OOto    5  00 

Boston,  10  whites,  2  boys 1  OOto    5  00 

Muller,  G.,  8  whites % 2  75 

San  Francisco,  20  whites,  10  boys 1  25  to    2  75 

Cordage-factories : 

Pacific,  40  whites,  lOboys 1  25 to    3  25 

San  Francisco,  40  whites,  5  boys,  30  Chinese - 1  OOto    4  00 

Royer,  H.,  20  whites,  5  boys 1  25  to    3  25 

Color  and  white-lead  works  : 

Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.,  10  whites 3  00 

Chair-factories : 

Centennial,  6  whites 2  00 

Haywood  Bros.,  12  whites - 2  25 

Klemm,  Ch.,  10  whites 2  25 

Coppersmiths : 

Macken  &  Co.,  14  whites 3  25 

Carpeau,Ch.,  6  whites 3  50 

Johnston,  J.,  6  whites 3  25 

Percy.R,  8  whites 3  25 

Sanders  &  Co.,  6  whites 3  25 

Smith,  C.W.,  lOwhites 3  50 

Wagner  &  Lodt,  10  whites 3  25 

Cigar-manufacturers : 

Bollmann,  I.,  &  Co.,  12  Chinese 2  00 

Bowman,  I.,  &  Co.,  20  Chinese 2  50 

Cobo,  Ygual  &  Co.,  14  Chinese 2  00 

Consolidated  Tobacco  Company,  75  Chinese 2  25 

Dennicke  Bros.,  95  Chinese 2  75 

Garcia  &  Alvarez,  8  Chinese > 2  50 

Herber,  W.,  &  Co.,  8  Chinese 2  50 

Kammiter  &  Brune,  11  Chinese „ 2  50 

Danielwitz  &  Williams,  9  Chinese 2  25 

Lewis  Bros.,  10  Chinese 3  50 

Liebes  Bros.  &  Co. ,  12  Chinese 3  50 

Oppenheim  &  Bro.,  8  Chinese 2  50 

Ordenstein  &  Co.,  10  Chinese 3  00 

Plageman,  H.,  &  Co.,  12  Chinese 2  75 

Rosenbaum,  A.  S.,  &  Co.,  16  Chinese 3  00 

Rosenshine,  M.,  &  Co.,  11  Chinese 3  25 

Wertheimer,  M.,  &  Bro.,  15  Chinese 1  50 

Other  factories,  133  Chinese 3  00 

Other  factories  and  board,  2,800  Chinese 50  to    1  25 

Coffin-factories : 

Lockhard  &  Porter,  16  whites 3  50 

Hunt,  D.  W.,  10  whites 3  50 

Carson  &  Hayes,  20  whites , 3  25 
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_  Per  day. 
Coopers : 

Armstrong,  I.  S.,  8  whites $2  50  to  $3  50 

Armstrong,  R.,  6  whites 2  50  to    3  00 

Arnold,  F.  W.,  6  whites 3  00  to    4  00 

Bucking,  D.,  10  whites 2  50  to    3  50 

Carl,  Bro.  &  Co.,  14  whites 2  75  to    3  00 

Crouin,  D.,  8  whites 2  50  to    3  50 

Dyer,  W.  C,  6  whites 2  75  to    S  00 

Pelvey,  L.,  8  whites 2  75  to    3  00 

Fiilda,  M.,&  Sons,  50  whites 2  00  to    4  00 

Gittardy,  B.,  8  whites 2  50 

Handy,  L.  N.,  &  Co.,  6  whites 2  75  to    3  00 

Nesbitt  &  Co., 30  whites 3  00 

HnbbeL  S.  S.,  5  whites 2  75 

Kruse  &  Olsen,  15  whites 2  50  to    3  00 

Pacific  Barrel  and  Keg  Company,  20  whites 2  75  to    3  00 

Norton,  R.,8  whites 2  75  to    3  00 

Paul  Urns.,  8  whites 2  50  to    3  50 

Ralph,  W.,  10  whites 2  50 

Roach,  I.  F.,  8  whites 2  75 

Schiller,  F.,  10  whites 2  50  to    3  00 

Warner,  Ch.,  20  whites 2  50 

Woerner,  D.,  13  whites 3  00 

Engravers : 

Allan.  John,  (stone,)  3  whites 4  00 

(idler,  Ch.,  2  whites 3  50 

Goldsmith  &  Son,  3  whites 2  00  to    3  50 

Kiin.  r,  A.,  2  whites 3  00 

Pages,  I.  P.,  :*  whites 3  25 

Bntler,  F.  A.,  (wood,)  3  whites 3  00 

Bntler,  W.  ('.,  2  whites 2  75 

Curt  is,  Leila  &  Co.,  4  girls 2  50 

Deaves,  C.  W.,  3  whites 3  25 

Eitner,  B.,  2  whirrs 3  00 

Pabens,  H.  T.,  2  whites 3  25 

Harrison,  W.  P.,  4  whites 3  00 

Pacific  Engraving  Company,  3  whites 4  00 

Pelitt,  T.  I.,  2  whites 3  25 

Shonrds,  LA.,  :'•  whites 3  50 

Van  Fleck, D., 2  whites 3  25 

Dewey  &  Co.,  (general,)  5  whites 3  50 

White  A.  Bnrgeon,  4  whites 2  50 

Wood,  S.  M.  &  Co.,5  whites 3  00 

Hoffman  &  Co.,  (metal,)  3  whites *. 3  50 

Yonks,  I.,  (metal.)  2  whites 3  00 

File- works : 

Parkin,  I.,  10  whites 3  50 

Bidgeway  Bros.,  10  whites 3  25 

Union,  1")  whites 3  50 

Foundery  and  iron- works : 

Empire,  110  men,  15  boys 1  25  to    3  25 

Pacific,  180  men,  20  hoys 1  25  to    3  50 

Occidental,  30  men,  5  boys 1  25  to    3  50 

Miners, 60  men, 5  boys. 1  25  to    3  25 

Metropolitan,  4  men,  2  hoys 1  25  to    3  25 

Pioneer,  16  men,  4  boys 1  50  to    3  00 

.Etna,  60  men,  10  boys 1  25  to   3  00 

Fulton,  00  men,  10  boys 1  25  to    3  50 

Globe, 20  men,  5  boys 1  25  to    3  50 

rii ion,  450  men, 50  boys 1  25  to   3  50 

Golden  8tate,50  men,  6  boys 2  00  to    3  50 

City,  60  men,  13  hoys 1  50  to    3  25 

Excelsior,  15  men,  5  boys - 1  25  to   3  25 

Hope,  25  men, -j  boys 1  50  to    3  00 

Hawkins  &  Cantrell,  12  men,  3  boys 2  00  to    3  25 

16  men,  2  boys 1  50  to    3  25 

Colombia,  30  men,  6  boys 1  50  to    4  00 

dnstrial,  1"  men,  2  boys 1  25  to    3  50 
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Per  day. 

Marine,  ir>  men, 5  boys $1  50  to  |3  25 

0.  K.,  25  men,  5  boys 1  75  to  3  25 

Ri8don,826  men,  25  boys  2  00  to  3  00 

S;m  Pranuisoo,  B  men,  2  boys 125to  3  00 

Small.  I.  A  Co.,  8  men 3  75 

Cyclops,  U>  men,  5 boys 1  50  to  3  25 

Eureka,  30  men,  5  boys 1  50  to  3  50 

Metropolitan,  35  men,  5  boys 1  25  to  3  50 

Others,  60  men,  9  boys 1  75  to  3  75 

Flour-mills : 

Golden  Gate,  50  whites 2  50  to  5  00 

Pioneer  &  Alta,  11  wbites 2  50  to  4  00 

National.  2(5  whites 2  50  to  4  00 

Golden  Age,  16  whites ' 2  50  to  4  00 

Capitol,  30  whites - 2  75  to  4  00 

Furniture : 

Field,  C.,  &  Co.,  60  whites,  6  Chinese 1  25  to    3  50 

Frei,  A.,51  whites,  4  Chinese 1  00  to    2  50 

Kragen  &  Co.,  75  whites,  11  Chinese 1  00  to   2  75 

San  Francisco,  30  whites,  3  Chinese 1  00  to    2  50 

Westcoast,  260  whites,  2  Chinese 1  00  to    2  25 

Fiiedrichs  &  Gerke,  30  whites,  10  Chinese 1  00  to    2  50 

Morrel,  O.  L,  30  whites,  8  Chinese 1  00  to    2  50 

Sheisen,  I.  I.,  20  whites,  6  Chinese 1  00  to    2  50 

Ueffinger,  S.,  &  Co.,  28  whites,  6  Chinese , I  25  to 

California,  210  whites 

Colbert,  L.  A.,  30  whites 

Emanuel,  L.  &  E.,  20  whites 

Frank,  H.,  &  Co.,  35  whites 

Gilbert  &  Moore,  20  whites 

Granz,  H.,  40  white,  10  Chinese 1  00  to 

Pacific  United,  80  whites 2  75 

Palmer,  W.  I.T.,  &  Co.,  25  whites,  5  Chinese 1  00  to    2  50 

Weir&  Greenwood,  20  whites 2  25 

Lin  forth,  E.  H.  &  Co.,  20  whites 2  25 

Luchsinger  &  Sou,  20  whites 2  50 

Gas-fitters  and  plumbers : 

Gas  Company,  120  men 3  00  to 

Bnsfa  &  Milne,  20  men 

Daj  .  Thomas,  10  men 

Douglass  &  Martin,  10  men 

Enright  &  Duffioy,  25  men 

1'n  in  i  an  &  Wrin,  12  men 

Grimm,  A.,  8  men 

Hi  al\  &  Wilky,  10  men 

Howard,  \\\,  8  men 

II u I'm  lmi id t  &  Bro.,  14  men 3  50  to 

Lasawell,  H.  T.,  TO  men  a 

M:nr\  &  Etienne,  12  men 

O'Brien  &  Bros.,  10  men 

Pendergasl  &  Doherty,  6  men 

Raisob  &  Bnoholz.  8  men 

MrXally  <S    Hawkins,  10  men 

Snook,  T.  &  \\\.  B  men 

Walmaley,  W.,  6  men 

I >i in-rs,  i?;. imii 

Hildcre: 

I'.urckhard,  M.,  6  men 3  50 

Gump,  S.  &  (}.,  12  men 3  00 

Leon,  R.,  8  men 3  25 

Nile,  M.  D.,  4  men 3  00 

Pendergast.  Th.,  6  men 3  00 

Smith,  D.,  4  men 2  50 

Class-works: 
Newman,  C.  &  Co.,  30  whites,  20  boys,5  Chinese 1  00  to    3  00 


Glove  factories 
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Per  day. 


California,  5  whites,  35  girls §1  50  to  $2  75 

Central  Pacific,  2  whites,  8  girls 1  25  to    2  50 

San  Francisco,  4  whites,  30  girls 1  25  to    2  50 

Pacific,  2  whites,  15  girls 1  25  to    2  50 

Glue  factory : 

Pacific,  35  whites,  10  Chinese 1  10  to    125 

Gold-platers  : 

Pacific,  8  whites 3  00 

Painter  &  Co.,  6  whites 3  50 

San  Francisco,  10  whites 3  00 

Spink,  S.  P.,  4  whites 2  50 

Yonks,  I.,  6  whites 3  00 

Hawkins,  J.  M.,  4  whites 2  75 

Gunpowder : 

Giant,  10  whites,  45  Chinese 1  20  to    2  50 

California  and  Hercules,  35  whites,  18  Chinese 1  10  to    2  50 

Horseshoe-nails : 

Higgs,  John  H.,  10  whites 3  25 

Moore,  W.,  6  whites 3  00 


APPENDIX  T. 

(See  testimony  of  Morris  Lessler,  p.  930.) 

List  of  hodies  buried  in  the  Chinese  Cemetery,  San  Francisco,  and  names  of  the  different 

divisions. 

Graves  and  bodiec 

Hing  fook  tong ,_.„ 14 

2d,  no  name , 27 

Sin  hingtong  of  the  Zun  wo  Co 21 

Gan  wo -tong  of  the  Zan  wah 17 

Quien  tuck 106 

Jap  shin  of  the  Zoung  wo , 8 

Loak  shin  of  the  Zoung  wo 8 

Quai  shin  of  the  Zoung  wo  13 

Luck  shin  of  the  Zoung  wo 25 

Yonns  woo  tun,  Sin  tong  Co 16 

Lung  shin  tong,  Zoung  wo  Co 30 

He  shin  tong 26 

Gee  on  tong  of  the  Zoung  wo  Co 49 

Leong  sin  tong 6 

Shup  fook  tong 12 

Chun  ho  tong 3 

Tung  shin  tong 26 

Chucksen  tong 60 

Ning  jeong  &Co 568 

Hopwo 220 

Kong  chow 197 

Poo  On  tong 72 

Without  inclosure,  2  large  and  230  small 232 

Hung  on  tong 81 

Fook  yum  tong 200 

3  open  (without  enclosure)  containing 521 

Chong  how  tong - 56 

Total  of  graves 2,614 


APPENDIX  U. 

THE  CHINESE  LABOR  PROBLEM.* 

We  stand  to-tlay  on  the  eve  of  important  changes  in  the  course  of  trade,  with  our 
own  Pacific  coast,  China,  Japan,  and  the  thousand  islands  of  the  Polynesian  Archipel- 

*  Bv  Charles  Wolcott  Brooks. 
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ago.  We  cannot  hold  too  sanguine  a  conception  of  the  magnificent  future  of  this  great 
ocean  when  we  predict  that  the  day  will  come  when  that  nation  which  controls  the 
Pacific  will  command  a  trade  equal  to  that  of  the  world  to-day. 

Ancient  record  divides  the  East  from  the  West— one  empire  to  remain  comparatively 
Stationary,  while  the  other  encircles  the  globe.  In  our  age  they  again  confront,  having 
ripened  under  different  atmospheres.  Both  reveal  their  present  civilization  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  faith  that  is  in  them.  San  Francisco  stands  on  middle  ground,  between 
the  Orient  and  Occident  of  former  years.  Our  progress  westward  renders  these  terms 
obsolete.  Steam  brings  Asia  to  our  very  door — a  mighty  continent  beyond  the  broad 
Pacific,  with  unnumbered  millions,  now  our  neighbors ;  a  land  claimed  by  scholars  as 
the  birthplace  of  mankind,  and  by  merchants  known  to  have  enriched  every  nation 
that  has  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  its  trade.  Already  her  olive  hand  has  been  extended 
with  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce,  while  her  sons  have  been  lent  to  serve  as  willing 
apprentices  in  our  midst.  When  laborers  were  scarce — impossible  to  obtain  in  suffi- 
cient force— gates  closed  for  centuries  were  unsealed  at  our  bidding,  and  a  transconti- 
nental railway  opened  for  us  a  new  chapter  in  national  progress. 

Earth  supplies,  in  appointed  time,  from  hidden  reserves,  what  becomes  necessary  for 
the  wants  of  man.  Should  we  look  on  Mongolians — now  offering  as  laborers — in  this 
beneficent  light  ?  Are  the  necessities  of  our  planters  as  pressing  as  were  the  needs  of 
those  bold  and  deserving  men  who,  with  courage,  skill,  and  enterprise,  planned  and 
executed  the  national  highway  under  circumstances  calculated  to  appall  the  most  ad- 
venturous ? 

Questions  of  such  importance  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  pertinent  facts 
reviewed,  before  completing  judgment.  Enterprises,  to  succeed,  must  be  well  directed. 
Let  us  examine  and  ascertain,  so  far  as  facts  can  reveal,  whether  endeavors  to  furnish 
Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States  are  steps  in  the  true  interest  of  civilization. 
Will  an  inilux  of  Chinese  laborers  contribute  to  local  or  national  prosperity  ?  Events 
now  concur  in  placing  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  prominent  customers  in 
labor-markets  of  the  world,  seeking  accessions  of  cheap  muscular  labor.  Opinions 
stated  in  open  convention  at  Memphis  appear  to  have  met  singular  unanimity  of  ap- 
proval at  the  South :  that  our  present  labor  system  must  be  re-organized ;  that  com- 
paratively few  women  now  labor  on  the  crops ;  that  three  millions  of  negro  laborers 
before  the  war  are  now  reduced  to  scarcely  a  million  available  field  force  ;  and  pend- 
ing some  change,  or  until  a  substitute  from  abroad  is  supplied,  enterprise  throughout 
cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  tobacco  districts  must  languish. 

A  want  seems  to  exist,  and  for  purposes  of  investigation  we  admit  these  statements 
as  facts.  How  shall  it  be  supplied  ?  As  payment  of  interest  and  final  principal  of 
our  national  debt,  foreign  exchanges,  and  consequent  extension  of  commerce  now 
measurably  depend  on  our  ability  to  export  cotton — which  product,  in  turn,  depends 
largely  on  supplies  of  labor— the  subject  becomes  national,  assuming  importance  far 
beyond  merely  local  questions  on  the  west  coast. 

San  Francisco  is  already,  by  internal-revenue  returns,  the  ninth  manufacturing  city 
of  the  United  States.  With  Chinese  laborers  properly  apportioned,  California  may 
realize  a  manufacturing  greatness  and  wealth  scarcely  second  to  any  State,  and  largely 
rival  England.  Her  coal,  iron,  lead,  tin,  copper,  antimony,  quicksilver,  marble,  &c, 
wait  only  for  labor  to  disengage  their  latent  powers. 

_  Chinese  have  long  been  willing  suppliants  for  labor  at  our  Golden  Gate.  San  Fran- 
cisco, nearer  in  distance  to  the  Central  Flowery  Kingdom  than  any  spot  advanced  in 
western  civilization,  as  the  principal  inlet  of  Oriental  immigration,  has  a  personal 
experience  founded  on  twenty  years  of  intercourse.  Notwithstanding  uninformed  or 
partisan  assertions,  immigration  has  been,  and  we  trust  always  will  be,  conducted  on 
principles  universally  acknowledged  as  strictly  just,  without  violation  of  any  existing 
law,  if  we  except  individual  cases,  where  foreign  ships  have  brought  to  our  shores  a 
small  excess  of  passengers — a  result  occasioned  because  American  law  requires  more 
room  on  shipboard,  jur  capita,  than  British  passenger  regulations,  under  which  ves- 
sels clear  from  1  long-Kong. 

Chinese  already  here  have  como  about  fast  enough  for  gradual  assimilation  to  our 
wants.  They  quickly  catch  the  spirit  of  American  enterprise,  and  profit  by  its  elevat- 
ing influences.  As  workmen  on  the  Pacific  Railroad,  they  gave  essential  and  substan- 
tial aid,  laboring  in  deep  snows  throughout  the  coldest  weather  with  undiminished 
energy— showing  ability  to  live  in  even  extreme  sections  of  our  country,  although  our 
Southern  States  present  a  climate  more  nearly  allied  to  that  portion  of  China  from 
which  we  draw  most  of  our  immigration. 

Ann  i  ica,  where  millions  of  acres,  rightly  fruitful,  remain  barren  and  fallow  because 
unsettled,  where  golden  harvests  await  cultivation,  because  there  are  not  laborers 
enough,  has  yet  some  apparently  short-sighted  protectionists,  who,  at  heart,  desire  to 
exclude  an;  accession  of  laborers.  With  whatever  cultivated  jealousy,  or  apparent 
aversion,  t  he  presence  of  Chinese  may  be  regarded  by  a  class  of  laborers  whom  they  at 
first  mas  seem  to  supplant,  but  whom  they  really  supplement,  they  will,  nevertheless, 
<  ettu.n.y  form  henceforth  a  part  of  the  industrial  sinews  of  our  land. 
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China  can  furnish  intelligent  laborers  for  a  thousand  varied  requirements,  ashore  or 
afloat,  for  railroads  and  steamships,  for  mines,  factories,  farms,  or  ilresides.  Their 
transportation  hither  will  employ  merchant-shipping,  and  may  prove  a  stimulating 
element  in  redeveloping  it  numerically  toward  that  position  it  held  before  the  rebel- 
lion. Railroads  will  also  reap  liberal  benefits  from  this  movement.  Americanized 
Chinamen  acquire  great  love  of  travel.  California  stage-lines  have  been  largely  sup- 
ported by  Chinese.  In  some  districts  a  withdrawal  of  their  patronage  might  have 
proved  riinous  to  even  those  who,  on  election-days,  voted  anti-cooly  tickets.  Chinese 
"custom"  in  California  is  not  one  to  be  overlooked  in  items  of  calculation. 

Coming  to  us,  necessarily,  by  water  across  the  Pacific,  they  can  only  reach  us  in  pro- 
portion to  our  mariue  transportation.  To  bring  large  numbers,  adequate  to  a  demand 
likely  to  spring  from  the  otton  States,  facilities  must  be  largely  and  rapidly  increased. 
American  mail-steamships  of  the  China  line,  unequaled  in  size  and  beauty  as  speci- 
mens of  naval  architecture,  now  sail  monthly,  making  twelve  round  trips  a  year. 
The  United  States  Government  pays  theui  for  carrying  mails  an  annual  subsidy  of 
$500,000  in  currency,  equal  to  $375,000  in  gold.  Considering  the  length  of  voyage  and 
necessary  outlays  of  ruuning  steamers  between  ports  where  all  disbursements  are  gold 
or  Mexican  silver  dollars,  the  present  subsidy  appears  trivial.  In  view  of  a  prospective 
demand  for  largely-increased  transportation,  Congress  can  hardly  do  better  than  double 
this  amount  and  require  double  service  from  the  company.  They  have  large  and  airy 
accommodations  for  about  1,200  Chinese  passengers  on  each  steamer ;  thus  their  ca- 
pacity, running  their  present  number  of  trips,  is  only  equal  to  supplying  14,000  labor- 
ers per  year,  aud  as  they  carry  back  over  one-third  and  often  half  that  number  of  old 
residents,  they  cannot  produce  an  annual  gain  much  exceeding  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand persons,  when  coming  full  every  voyage.  It  is  true,  many  come  in  sailing-ves- 
sels, but  the  regular  accommodations  of  these  steamships  are  so  far  superior,  as  regards 
area,  food,  and  general  attention,  that  they  prefer  paying  $45  passage  by  steamer,  to 
one-half  that  sum  for  the  improvised  berths  temporarily  erected  between  decks  in 
sailing-vessels.  We  have  searched  in  vain  for  any  statute  enacted  by  Congress  inter- 
posing any  possible  objection  to  their  coming. 

To  tempt  Chinese  immigrants  aud  introduce  them  iuto  our  cotton  States  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  further  a  higher  prosperity  will  require  skillful  management.  Chinese 
merchants,  entitled  to  esteem  in  their  several  companies,  have  lately  returned'  from 
a  prospecting  tour  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  universal  kindness  was  bestowed  upon 
them,  and  unmeasured  good  feeling  manifested  toward  their  people.  Pioneer  gangs 
have  lately  started  for  places  in  the  Eastern  States,  where  their  labor  is  represented 
as  almost  a  pressing  necessity.  These,  after  a  short  period  in  a  country  where  all  is 
now  to  them,  write  back  to  their  friends  accounts,  favorable  or  otherwise,  of  the  lo- 
cality, people,  and  occupation.  Thus,  by  degrees,  through  these  means,  an  immigra- 
tion will  be  established.  They  will  come  freely  when  every  letter  written  home  unites 
in  confirming  the  encouraging  assertions  of  those  who  visit  China  personally,  to  start 
them  forward.  The  traveled  Chinaman,  telling  stories  of  his  wanderings,  will  become 
a  sage  in  his  native  district  when  describing  railroads,  factories,  and  numerous  inven- 
tions of  our  civilization. 

The  Chinese  Empire,  with  its  dependencies,  embraces  4,695,334  square  miles,  and 
supports  at  the  present  time  a  population  of  477,500,000,  or  nearly  half  the  human 
race.  China  itself,  the  most  populous  locality  on  earth,  contains  in  eighteen  provinces 
of  compact  territory  1,308,016  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  413,267,030,  divided, 
according  to  the  census  of  1842,  as  follows: 


Province. 


Pee-cho-lee 

Shan-Tang   

Shan-Soc  

Shen-Lee 

Ho-Nan 

Kiang-Soo 

Kiang-See 

Ngan-Why 

Fook-Keen 

Che-Kiang 

Hoo-Pee 

Hoo-Nan 

Kan-Soo 

S/.c-( 'linen 

Qnang-Toong  . 

Qoaog-See 

inn-Nan 

Qoi-Chow  — 

77  (!  I 


Miles. 


58, 949 
65, 104 
55, 268 
67, 400 
65, 104 
44, 500 
72, 176 
58, 468 
53, 480 
39, 150 
70, 450 
74, 320 
86, 618 

166, 800 
79, 456 
78, 250 

107, 969 
64, 554 


P«>ixil:iti(  i). 


36, 879,  838 
28, 958, 764 
17,000,000 
10,  500,  000 
30,  000,  000 
40,  000, 000 
26,  513,  889 
36,  596, 858 
25, 799,  556 
30, 437, 974 
28, 584,  564 
20,  048, 969 
19,  512, 916 
22,256,964 
21, 152, 603 
8, 121,  327 
5, 823, 670 
5, 679, 128 


Capital. 


Peking. 

Ise-Nan. 

Tai-Yuen. 

See-Gan. 

Kai-Fung. 

Nankin. 

Nan-Chang. 

Ngan-King. 

Foo-Chow. 

Hang-Chow. 

Koo-Chang. 

Chang-Cha. 

Lan-Choo. 

Ching-Too. 

Canton. 

Kwe-Lin. 

Yun-Nan. 

Kwi-Yang. 
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The  state  of  Mantchoo-Tartary  has  been  recently  incorporated  as  the  nineteenth 
province,  under  the  Chinese  name  of  Shing-King,  adding  her  population  to  the  empire. 
Statisticians  estimate  the  population  of  the  world  at  1,200,000,000,  speaking  3,064 
languages,  and  professing  1,100  forms  of  religion.  China  proper  contains,  therefore, 
over  one  third  of  all  human  beings  on  the  globe — a  singular  and  conservative  people, 
with  a  large  share  of  the  earth's  wealth  and  precious  metals.  At  regular  intervals  a 
government  census  is  accurately  taken.  Provinces  are  ruled  by  mandarins,  or  govern- 
ors, who  are  annually  obliged  to  render  written  reports  of  their  official  mistakes  and 
misdemeanors,  in  which  any  omission  receives  the  severest  punishment  when  dis- 
covered. Government  offices  are  held  only  by  educated  men,  who,  after  receiving  the 
proper  educational  degrees  corresponding  to  their  office,  obtain  appointments  by  corn- 
petitive  examinations  rigidly  conducted.  The  literary  men  of  the  empire  are  emi- 
nently conservative;  their  quiet  influence  governs  the  seven  advisory  boards,  who, 
through  an  autocracy  free  from  despotism,  virtually  direct  a  paternal  government. 
These  boards  are  classified  under  the  names  of  justice,  forms,  finance,  public  works, 
appointments,  war,  censors.  The  latter  are  pledged  to  rebuke  wrong  wherever  found — 
even  in  the  Emperor;  a  necessity  exercised  fearlessly,  with  true  moral  courage,  when 
occasion  demands.  Believing  a  future  existence  better  than  this  world,  they  meet 
death  fearlessly. 

Confucius,  (meaning  Holy-Father  Kung,)  born  551  B.  C. — just  before  Cyrus  ascended 
the  throne  of  Persia,  in  the  days  of  the  prophet  Ezra,  when  the  Israelites  returned 
from  Babylon  and  Xerxes  invaded  Greece — was  a  contemporary  of  Pythagoras,  Solon, 
iEsop,  and  Thales.  He  collected  the  three  sacred  books  of  "  Kings"  and  the  "  Leke," 
acknowledging  a  personal  God;  authentic  records  of  Chinese  history  extending  to 
2357  B.  C. — unquestionably  among  the  oldest  productions  of  the  human  mind. 

Recent  scientific  explorations  have  exhumed  Chinese  sacred  mottoes,  carved  on 
tombs  in  Egypt — counterparts  of  phrases  in  use  to-day — revealing  that  an  intercourse 
existed  when  China  was  ruled  by  kings  anterior  to  Moses. 

Confucius,  who  is  sometimes  called  the  "Star  in  the  East,"  whose  writings  are  still 
respected  by  scholars  of  all  nations,  affirmed  that  his  work  would  be  completed  by  a 
true  saint,  to  be  looked  for  and  found  in  the  West.  He  recorded  in  the  Shu-King, 
500  B.  C,  the  germ  of  our  golden  rule — "Do  not  unto  others  what  you  would  not  that 
others  should  do  unto  you" — the  great  doctrine  of  reciprocity.  And  there  we  find 
that  the  famous  "  vox  populi,  vox  Dei"  of  later  Rome  was  but  a  transcript  or  repetition 
from  this  book,  or  the  more  ancient  Chinese  authorities  from  which  it  was 
compiled.  He  inculcated,  "  Honor  thy  parents,  that  life  may  be  happy,"  and 
enjoined  family  affection  as  a  duty.  No  crime,  in  Chinese  eyes,  exceeds  a  violation  of 
filial  duties.  Family  ties  are  their  closest  bonds,  and  family  honor  is  their  constant 
pride  and  greatest  restraint.  Their  religion  inculcates  strict  honesty,  and  they  be- 
lieve in  "  Fung  Shuey,"  or  sweet  influences  from  departed  ancestral  spirits.  Education 
ie  esteemed  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  life,  which,  they  hold,  should  be  universal.  Tol- 
eration is  a  principle  taught  in  their  religion,  as  well  as  a  higher  law.  "  Original 
equality  of  man  before  the  law,"  and  "Aristocracy  comes  of  intellect,  not  of  birth  or 
wealth,"  have  with  them  long  been  fundamental  principles.  These  are  their  bulwarks 
of  national  strength,  and,  combined,  form  a  religion  inculcating  the  purest  moral  prin- 
ciples^  encouraging  neither  cruelty  nor  sensuality.  Iu  these  lie  the  secret  of  that  per- 
petuity with  which  their  type  of  humanity  has  quietly  sustained  itself  through  cen- 
turies, while  Bactrian,  Assyrian,  and  Persiau  kingdoms,  with  polished  Greece  and 
mighty  Rome,  have,  in  turn,  erred  from  these  high  principles  and  yielded  up  their 
national  life. 

Among  the  lower  classes  are  many  Budhists ;  these  erect  images  of  Joss,  who,  like 
the  Satan  of  Persia,  represents  their' Evil  Spirit.  They  refuse  to  make  any  image  of 
God,  who&e  care,  they  claim,  is  paternal,  and  whose  kindness  to  his  children  can  be 
implicitly  relied  on  ;  but  make  offerings  to  conciliate  the  Evil  Spirit,  hoping  thus  to 
buy  him  by  bribery  from  any  desire  to  plot  evil  against  them.  Their  merchauts,  as  a 
class,  are  as  upright  in  business  and  social  intercourse  as  those  of  nations  who  have 
enjoyed  our  civilization. 

Chinese  coming  to  America  land  in  a  country  where  everything  is  strange  to  them, 
and  lli.ii  tongue  unknown  to  its  citizens.  Their  first  tribute  to  our  civilization  is  an 
al  tempt  to  acquire  our  language.  To  assist  them  iu  their  helplessness  as  strangers, 
they  have  orgauized  into  clubs  or  companies  for  mutual  assistance  and  protection.  Six 
such  companies,  presided  over  by  Chinese  merchants  of  probity  and  influence,  now 
exist  in  (San  Francisco.  Their  duties  and  operations  have  already  been  fully  described 
iu  these  payes. 

All  Chinese  read  aud  write  their  own  language.  They  figure  by  mechanical  figuring 
frames  with  rapidity  far  exceeding  our  way  of  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  or 
dividing.  All  settle  annually  every  outstanding  debt,  among  themselves,  at  Chinese 
New  Year.  They  are  understood  to  have  access,  by  courtesy,  to  each  other's  books, 
enabling  them  to  judge  of  each  other's  standing — much  as  we  do  that  of  stock  com- 
panies. 
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In  China,  three  hundred  Mexican  silver  dollars  are  considered  a  competency.  Among 
a  people  strongly  attached  to  their  native  soil,  poor  men  alone  are  induced  to  come 
abroad  in  hope  of  bettering  their  condition.  To  the  impecunious,  au  advance  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  enable  them  to  reach  a  foreign  field  of  labor.  If  Americans  desire 
Chinese  to  ionic  in  numbers  sufficient  to  form  an  important  element  in  the  labor  markets 
of  Southern  States,  Congress  will  be  called  upon  to  legislate  and  protect  the  interests 
of  American  associations,  formed  to  advance  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  bringing 
laborers  to  this  country  and  transporting  them  to  the  Mississippi  Valley.  They  should 
not  scan  this  question  with  merely  local  views,  but  face  all  its  beariugs  and  larger  re- 
sults, affecting  material  development  throughout  the  whole  country. 

Foreigners  will  certainly  come  from  the  overcrowded  districts  to  a  desirable  country, 
with  a  population  of  less  than  ten  persons,  and  to  a  State  with  only  two  and  a  half 
persons  to  a  square  mile.  The  national  Constitution  makes  no  discrimination  regard- 
ing who  may  come,  but  affords  equal  rights  to  all.  If  Chinese  present  themselves,  we 
must  admit  them.  We  are  bound  by  treaty  to  afford  them  the  same  protection  we  ac- 
cord other  nationalities.     Great  nations  cannot  afford  to  be  unjust. 

Bather  than  prevent  their  coming,  if  it  were  possible,  let  us  study  to  understand 
and  become  masters  <>f  the  situation,  and  direct  a  system  furnishing  us  Asiatic  laborers 
so  as  to  advance  and  elevate  all  of  our  present  white  laboring  classes  who  have  within 
them  ability  to  rise.  Their  introduction  will  be  gradual,  but  constant ;  and  after  sup- 
plying the  large  deficit  of  labor  at  the  South,  and  furnishing  sufficient  for  the  inaugu- 
ration of  new  enterprises,  it  will  enable  all  who  are  capable  to  advance — and  keep 
pace  with  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  their  competitors — from  menial  labor  to  higher 
positions. 

Labor  will  always  be  valuable  in  proportion  to  supply,  demand,  and  its  power  of 
production.  Legislation  can  not  affix  to  it  any  fictitious  value  that  will  stand,  any 
sooner  than  paper  dollars  can  be  made  equal  to  gold,  unless  they  produce  gold  ;  neither 
would  it  beany  more  effective  than  are  usury  laws  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  Labor 
and  money  markets  of  the  world  are  open  markets.  We  may  qs  justly  frame  a  law — 
and  expert  that  it  will  succeed— that  one  grocery  store  shall  not  undersell  another,  as 
that  one  laborer  shall  not  work  for  less,  or  spend  less,  than  another.  Both,  like  the 
Fonrierite  system,  would  become  thoroughly  inoperative  from  natural  causes.  It  is 
only  people  without  enterprise  who  cannot  live  in  competition  with  Chinese.  Lazi- 
ness never  can  compete  with  industry  ;  God  never  intended  it  should.  Shall  we  legis- 
late to  protect  indolence?  That  would  certainly  be  special  legislation.  Let  our  present 
laboring  classes  pmlit  by  education,  and  advance  to  higher  callings.  Let  them  cease 
to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  when  necessity  for  it  ceases.  Let  them 
employ  Chinese  servants,  and  exercise  ability  by  finding  employment  for  tweuty  Mon- 
golians to  labor,  under  their  supervision,  in  ditches,  where  they  labored  themselves 
before.  In  few  words,  we  say  to  our  present  laboring  classes:  Become  employers 
instead  of  continuing  common  laborers.  Thus,  the  existing  population  could  be  no 
poorer,  but  the  community,  in  fact,  richer  for  their  presence,  by  realizing  profits  from 
fruits  of  their  labor.  If  our  wheat  crops  were  doubled  by  employing  additional 
laborers  brought  from  China,  that  very  result  would  give  profitable  employment  to 
additional  thousands  of  white  laborers,  in  transporting  to  market,  storing,  selling,  and 
shipping  it  ;  and  our  present  ranks  of  draymen,  stevedores,  and  all  occupations  con- 
meted  with  movements  of  produce  would  require  recruiting  correspondingly.  The 
mere  handling  and  ordinary  transportation  of  stores  daily  required  for  even  one 
hundred  thousand  Chinese,' over  any  distance,  would  be  sufficient  business  for  no 
ordinary  Dumber  of  our  people;  yet  some  object  to  supplying  the  South  with  two 
millions  actually  needed  to-day. 

John  Stuart  Mill  has  pictured  the  course  of  every  enlightened  proposition  presented, 
to  the  masses  for  consideration  in  three  words:  "Ridicule,  argument,  adoption." 
Already  our  pictorials  have  ridiculed  the  coming  Chinese  immigration,  and  our  leading 
journals  have  entered  into  the  argument:  the  adoption  of  a  national  policy  regarding 
it  seems  now  but  a  question  of  time.  It  can  be  introduced  not  only  without  inter- 
fering with  existing  laboring  classes,  but  so  as  to  necessitate  the  immediate  employ- 
ment of  double  the"white  force  now  engaged. 

If,  through  the  introduction  of  Chinese,  necessities  of  life  can  be  profitably  produced 
at  lower  cost,  and  furnished  those  who  now  labor  here  for  half  they  now  pay,  would 
not  this  reduction  of  their  expenses  be  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  wages  ?  Our  scale 
of  living  is  inilated  far  above  any  other  standard  in  the  world.  Like  our  rates  of  inter- 
est, things  range  proportionally  high.  We  need  both  labor  and  capital.  They  are 
joined  together,  and  they  are  both  entitled  to  protection,  in  accordance  with  their  pro- 
portionate relations  to  each  other.  Of  these  the  strength  of  nations  is  born.  They 
should  be  happily  adjusted,  and  go  hand  in  hand.  Lower  interest  on  capital  will  follow 
lower  rates  lor  labor  j  .heap  labor  will,  in  turn,  when  assisted  with  cheap  capital,  pro- 
duce  ordinary  necessities  of  life  at  rates  within  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  any  nation, 
a  numerical  majority  of  which  are  persons  of  moderate  or  limited  means.  Capital 
claims  protection  as  the  hope  of  all  classes,  the  life-blood  of  commerce,  the  stimulant 
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of  enterprise,  and  sinews  of  war.  It  should  never  be  forced  to  lie  inactive,  suffered  to 
waste,  cr  be  driven  away.  It  is  what  labor,  industry,  and  genius  have  earned  and  laid 
by,  in  excess  of  a  sufficient  support.  Cheap  labor,  like  cheap  fares,  has  its  place  in  the 
world.  We  require  it  in  this  country,  wherever  labor  at  higher  rates  would  be  unavail- 
able, or,  if  used,  result  disastrously.  When  employing  laborers  to  harvest  crops,  we 
become  gainers  to  the  extent  of  what  would  otherwise  go  ungathered  and  lost.  Acces- 
sions of  laborers  cannot  impoverish  our  country.  Nature  is  no  poorer  for  yielding  her 
annual  bounty  to  man  than  is  the  capital  of  banks  when  paying  dividends  from  accu- 
mulated interest. 

Many  things  charged  by  those  who  look  unfavorably  on  this  movement  become  harm- 
less under  investigation.  It  has  been  alleged  that  men  hired  in  China  at  one  rate  of 
wages  have  been  sublet  at  higher  figures.  Do  not  our  contractors  charge  profits  on 
laborers  they  employ,  hiring  at  $2.50,  and  charging  $3  per  day  to  their  principals  ? 
Journeymen  carpenters,  hired  at  $4,  are  sublet  for  $5.  Is  profit  on  labor  at  all  akin  to 
slavery  ?  What  is  thus  charged  against  Chinese  as  wrong  we  practice  daily  ourselves ! 
It  is  further  alleged  that,  because  they  are  a  people  among  whom  economy  is  a  virtue 
and  industry  a  habit,  they  are  injurious  to  the  State ;  and  "it  is  the  duty  of  every  class 
of  men  to  unite  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  Chinese." 

Laboring  Chinamen,  when  poor  and  in  debt,  live,  save,  and  thrive  on  wages  far  below 
our  laborers,  because  honesty  is  inculcated  in  their  religion  ;  but  experience  has  shown 
that  after  they  are  forehanded,  they  become  more  free  in  the  distribution  of  their  money, 
purchasing  freely  what  will  most  conduce  to  their  comfort.  Human  nature  is  singu- 
larly alike  the  world  over.  It  is  natural  to  use  the  gains  our  labor  has  brought  us.  As 
a  peopJe,  they  are  neat,  orderly,  and  skillful ;  not  readily  excelled  in  handicraft ;  fru- 
gal, industrious,  teachable,  patient,  and  intelligent.  They  make  excellent  house-serv- 
ants, and  maybe  trained  to  cook  skillfully  in  any  style.  When  taught  by  French 
cooks,  it  is  difficult  to  excel  them.  With  one  explanation  thoroughly  understood,  they 
will  need  no  further  instruction  or  correction.  They  may  occasionally  be  sullen,  but 
never  stupid.  They  ase  not  given  to  excessive  hilarity,  but  are  quiet,  peaceful,  and 
persistent.  Their  manipulation  is  careful,  and  often  extraordinary.  They  would  make 
dexterous  cotton-pickers ;  never  buugling  ones.  The  builders  of  the  Central  and 
Western  Pacific  Railroads  confirm  the  above  statements  regarding  Chinese  laborers; 
and  monthly  accounts  of  the  several  gangs  during  more  than  a  year  past  fully  estab- 
lish many  of  these  facts.  Laborers  generally  drew  from  thirty-five  to  forty  per  cent, 
of  their  $35  monthly  wages  in  supplies  from  the  company's  furnishers.  A  balance, 
ranging  from  fifty  to  sixty-five  per  cent.,  was  paid  to  them  monthly  in  coin.  A 
large  proportion  of  this  was  spent  at  outside  stores  aloug  the  line,  more  particularly 
after  repaying  their  advance  for  passage,  and  free  from  debt.  It  is  the  opinion  of  well- 
informed  Chinese  merchants,  who  are  close  observers,  that  the  annual  savings  remitted 
to  China  by  the  65,000  Chinese  now  on  the  Pacific  coast  do  not  exceed  $30  to  each 
man  ;  against  which,  as  a  State,  we  have  the  profit  on  23,725,000  day's  labor,  and  all 
permanent  industries  developed  through  their  presence,  which  afford  further  employ- 
ment to  pure  white  laborers.  A  very  large  portion  of  even  this  sum  sent  to  China 
generally  goes  to  assist  in  bringing  more  neighbors  and  friends  to  this  country  ;  and 
contributes  largely  to  support  American  shipping.  Eight  out  of  every  ten  ships  plying 
between  California  and  China  are  American,  Chinese  merchants  having  invariably 
given  them  preference,  even  when  compelled  to  pay  war-risks,  which,  with  all  their 
other  iusurauce,  they  give  to  our  local  insurance  companies.  During  the  war,  their 
merchants  gave  freely  to  the  sanitary  fund.  They  have  no  desire  for  suffrage,  and 
study  to  keep  out  of  politics.  All  return  to  China  generally  after  about  five  years. 
A  majority  return  here,  bringing  others  with  them.  If  they  die  abroad,  their  bodies 
are  carefully  preserved,  taken  to  their  native  place,  and  buried  in  line,  at  the  ances- 
tral grave-yard. 

If  California  could  manufacture  as  cheaply  as  Massachusetts,  she  might  retain 
annually  $14,000,000  in  the  State,  which  now  go  East  to  pay  for  imported  goods.  Her 
wealth  may  also  be  largely  increased  by  employing  Chiuese  in  silk  and  tea  culture. 
In  China,  where  the  use  of  silk  originated,  it  was  a  noted  industry  4,767  years  ago — 
2898  B.  C,  or,  by  Hebrew  record,  A.  L.  1293.  They  are  recorded  as  using  silk  strings 
for  musical  instruments  3400  B.  C.  The  world  now  annually  produces  silk  valued  at 
>J_'."i,:;~(),000,  over  half  of  which  still  comes  from  China,  Japan,  and  the  neighboring 
parts  of  Asia.  The  United  States  produces  but  $100,000  worth,  and  imports  from 
^10,000,000  to  $45,000,000  worth  annually,  of  which  about  $27,000,000  worth  comes 
irom  France,  which,  in  1860,  manufactured  $140,000,000,  and  exported  $110,000,000, 
llius  giving  employment  to  over  500,000  persons,  and  adding  vastly  to  her  national 
wealth.  We  can  furnish  America  all  her  tea  and  silk,  with  the  assistance  of  Chinese 
laborers.  California  can  thus,  singly,  settle  our  national  exchanges,  by  a  solution  far 
more  satisfactory  than  England,  when  she  forced  opium  upon  the  Chinese.  Acces- 
sions of  cheap  laborers,  without  interfering  with  those  now  here,  would  enable  her  to 
BUpply  herself,  and  produce  raisins,  almonds,  olives,  prunes,  oil,  tobacco,  and  wine 
profitably  for  export.    These  fields  of    productive  industry  will  reap  far  ampler 
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rewards,  enriching  California  more  than  any  present  export  from  the  gold-fields. 
1  beee  articles  are,  also,  more  valuable  as  exports,  because  annually  produced  and  con- 
MMMd;  while  the  production  of  gold  is  single  and  exhaustive,  aud  not  being  perish- 
able, its  relative  value  to  other  property  diminishes  in  nearly  the  ratio  of  its  aunually- 
inoreasiog  volume. 

In  addresses  to  workingmen,  the  theory  has  been  pnt  forth  that  the  necessary  con- 
sumption, or  powers  of  destruction,  developed  in  an  agent  performing  tabor,  are  a 
gauge  of  his  usefulness  to  any  community  !  Machines  are  but  mechanical  hands,  that 
consume  scarcely  anything,  particularly  when  run  by  water-power,  of  which  our  State 
has  an  abundant  supply,  as  yet  unused.  Who  is  bold  enough  to  pronounce  machinery 
an  injury  to  the  State  .'  Vet  it  represents  cheaper  labor  than  ever  came  from  China. 
England,  to-day,  with  her  labor-saving  machinery,  has  looms  whose  production  repre- 
sents a  working  population  of  100,000,000,  nearly  four  times  her  actual  population  of 
all  classes,  and  a  number  incapable  of  existing  on  her  territory.  Thus,  she  quadruples 
her  ability,  and  is  enabled  to  supply  nearly  all  Asia,  the  very  home  of  cheap  manual 
labor,  in  its  own  market,  with  her  manufactured  cotton  goods.  California  may  her- 
self some  day  supply  China. 

Wbal  has  America  done  .'  Negroes— first  imported  from  the  wilds  of  Africa ;  heathen 
barbarians  in  a  wild  and  savage  state  tar  lower  in  the  scale  of  being  than  the  Chinese 
W«re  tour  thousand  years  ago,  for  negroes  had  no  literature,  philosophy,  or  cultiva- 
tion—were brought  as  slaves,  against  their  will,  with  all  the  horrors  of  the  middle-pas- 
sage, to  furnish  involuntary  labor  under  the  lash,  a  thiug  no  Chinaman  will  bear. 
When,  in  later  days,  necessities  in  the  North  demanded  more  laborers,  without  which 
improvements  could  not  have  advanced,  immigration  societies  gave  assistance  to  lush 

laborers,  many  of  wl w  ere  specially  ordered  and  brought  over  for  employment  in 

constructing  toe  early  railway  enterprises  of  America.  The  rigid  Bystem  of  govern- 
ment adopted  by  England  assisted  in  alienating  and  transferring  a  large  surplus  pop- 
ulation from  the  laboring  classes  of  Ireland  to  this  country.  This  drain  has  continued 
until,  at  present,  Ireland  has  tew  persons  she  can  well  spare  for  emigration  abroad. 
From  the  general  report  of  British  emigration  commissioners,  recently  presented 
before  Parliament,  we  learn  that  Ireland  at  one  time  gave  eighty  percent,  of  the  for- 
eign emigration  of  tin'  kingdom,  in  1864,  it  fell  to  sixty  and  thirty-four  hundredths 
pet  cent.,  and,  in  1868,  it  was  but  forty-seven  and  t  wo-hundredths  per  cent.  The 
Hibernian  exodus  is  nearly  completed.  The  German  emigration  developed  later;  but, 
once  inaugurated,  increased  in  volume  as  Ireland  became  depleted,  until  to-day 
arrivals  from  the  North-German  Union  are  more  than  twice  those  from  Ireland,  as  the 
following  statistics  show  : 

From  Ireland.    From  German  v. 

Wi:: 91,lf>7  35,06a 

1864 89,399  57, 440 

1866 •• 70,4<i2  8:5,451 

1866 68,047  10(>,71<> 

1867  65,134  117,591 

47,571  101, 9«9 

America,  with  a  people  of  the  future  pre-eminently  cosmopolitan,  daily  opening  up 
immense  areas  heretofore  untraversed,  "  has  stomach  for  them  all ;"  and  present  urgent 
wants  in  our  cotton  States  point  clearly  to  a  large  accession  of  Chinese  at  no  distant 
date.  If  we  consider  ourselves  the  higher  creation,  and  believe  all  things  were  made 
to  minister  to  our  use,  why  except  Chinese  laborers  from  a  general  law?  Is  confidence 
in  our  race  and  institutions  so  limited  that  we  dare  not  admit  them,  fearing  they  will 
overcome  young  America  ;  and,  instead  of  our  digesting  them,  they  will  swallow  and 
digest  our  nation  and  civilization  ?  We  welcome  their  coming,  for  we  fear  it  not.  In 
the  tut uic  conflict  for  manual  labor,  the  Irish  will  scarcely  be  in  the  contest ;  they  may 
imagine  they  feel  it  occasionally  to-day,  but  to  them  it  is  but  transient,  and' their 
children  will  not  dream  of  it.  The  negro  aud  Chinese  will  become  daily  associates  in 
application  tor  labor,  and  will  measure  each  other  as  a  race,  until  the  admitted  supe- 
riority of  one  or  the  other  is  proclaimed.  The  inferior  race  will  naturally  hate  the  one 
next  above  it.  What  Chinese  lack  in  bodily  strength  they  makeup  in  persistency  and 
application,  'liny  have  never  indulged  in  strikes;  but,  being  good  imitators,  some  of 
our  -anguine  "  labor  leagues"  may  yet  succeed  in  teaching  them.  It  is  an  axiom  of  politi- 
cal economy  that  no  commodity  can  long  remain  below  its  true  market-value.  Kates 
of  wages  hereafter  paid  them  will  doubtless  assimilate  to  the  employer's  true  estimate 

of  their  value. 

Chinese  are  coming  ;  the  movement  is  well  under  way  ;  its  progress  seems  inevita- 
ble ;  natural  laws  are  at  work,  greater  than  man's  ability  to  combat.  To  forcibly 
attempt  its  Stay  is  of  no  avail,  for  it  is  thoroughly  legal;  whether  it  develops  this 
year   or   next,  is  of. little    moment.     To   postpone    its   discussion,  is  to  allow  it    to  ad- 

miorgaiii/ed.    Let  the  Irish  avail  of  the  opportunity  to  become  masters,  rather 
than  competitors,  of  the  Mongolian.     Let  us  control  what  cannot  be  prevented.     It  is 
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better  to  lead  than  be  led  or  left  behind.  Organized  in  conformity  with  just  laws, 
under  responsible  guidance,  Congress  has  but  to  direct  how  it  shall  be  conducted — 
enacting  effective  laws  Cor  equal  protection  of  employers  and  employes.  It  will  advance 
our  national  prosperity,  enabling  us  to  undertake,  complete,  and  maintain  public 
works  to  which  the  aqueducts  and  monuments  of  Eome,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  or 
the  great  wall  of  China  shall  be  as  their  early  civilization  to  that  we  now  enjoy. 

We  are  no  advocate  for  what  is  known  as  the  "cooly  trade,"  conducted  in  a  terrible  and 
outrageous  manner,  that  should  disgrace  any  civilized  nation.  "  Cooly  "  is  not  a  Chinese 
word,  but  adopted  from  the  Sanscrit,  the  oldest  language  extant,  affirmed  by  scholars 
to  have  been  the  original  tongue.  It  simply  means  laborer.  If  horrible  atrocities 
were  inseparable  from  any  system  of  cooly  transportation,  it  should  be  as  decidedly  pro- 
hibited as  the  vile  slave-trade  that  so  long  disgraced  the  civilization  of  both  the  Old 
and  New  World.  Because  it  has  been  improperly  couducted  by  Portuguese  and  Peru- 
vians, is  no  argument  that  it  cannot  be  done  with  propriety.  If  we  demonstrate  a 
humane  manner  of  conducting  this  emigration,  other  nations,  seeing  its  feasibility,  will 
not  dare  conduct  it  otherwise.  Because  emigrants  were  overcrowded  and  maltreated 
on  board  the  James  Foster,  between  England  and  New  York,  and  horrible  atrocities 
perpetrated  on  that  unfortunate  ship,  shall  European  emigration  be  abandoned  ?  Jf 
this  emigration  can  be  made  serviceable  to  us,  let  us  seek  to  regulate  it  under  such 
considerate  laws  as  shall  insure  to  all  the  Chinese  coming  to  this  country  a  sufficiency 
of  good  food,  pure  air,  and  kind  treatment ;  in  fact,  what  they  now  receive  on  every 
steamshij)  of  the  great  American  steam  line  to  China. 

As  a  general  desire  for  information  regarding  labor-contracts  has  been  manifested  by 
the  press  of  the  country,  we  are  urged  to  include  arguments  advanced  by  advocates  of 
this  system  ;  which  we  do,  believing  that,  after  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject, public  opinion  will  be  able  more  completely  to  guard  oar  national  principles,  as 
well  as  local  interests.  Legislators  are  aware  that  human  nature  is  not  to  be  wholly 
trusted  with  irresponsible  power.  By  emigration  regulations  in  force  at  the  colony  of 
Hong-Kong,  all  laborers  under  contract  to  labor  abroad  must,  before  leaving,  have 
their  contracts  read  or  translated  to  them  personally  and  alone,  and  their  distinct  as- 
sent obtaiued,  fourteen  days  before  they  can  legally  embark.  After  a  fortnight  it  is 
again  read  to  them  by  an  emigration-officer,  and  inquiry  made  if  they  have  changed 
their  minds.  If  still  anxious  to  go,  they  are  sent  on  shipboard,  where  they  are  offered 
by  the  consul  a  last  opportunity  of  withdrawing,  who  certifies  that  they  executed  their 
contracts  voluntarily  ;  and  thus  having,  after  reflection,  thiice  publicly  re-affirmed  the 
fact,  they  clear  legally  from  Hong-Kong.  The  disreputable  manner  in  which  the  Por- 
tuguese and  Peruvians  have  at  times— from  Amoy  and  Macao— pursued  the  notorious 
cooiy  trade,  where  men  were  "shaughaed"  for  slavery  at  the  Chincha  Islands,  is  so 
utterly  unlike  anything  connected  with  free  emigration  to  America  as  not  to  come 
within  range  of  this  investigation. 

Labor-contracts,  if  introduced  into  our  Southern  States,  must  be  protected  by  special 
laws,  necessary  to  prevent  the  unscrupulous  from  taking  unjust  advantage.  No  like- 
ness of  slavery  will  be  tolerated.  They  should  be  invalid  until  read,  clearly  explained, 
and  assented  to  before  a  notary  or  proper  officer,  whose  certificate,  with  the  contract, 
should  be  always  accessible  as  a  public  record.  If  hedged  around  with  requisite  safe- 
guards to  prevent  kidnapping  or  any  similar  outrage,  providing  care  and  exemption 
from  work  in  sickness,  and  fixing  a  consideration  on  payment  of  which  they  may  be 
justly  canceled,  it  is  claimed  the  objections  to  them  are  principally  overcome. 

If,  ab  initio,  wrong  in  principle,  as  some  contend,  why  do  the  Federal  laws  sanction 
labor-contracts  in  our  merchant  mariue,  when  certifying  to  seamen's  shipping-arti- 
cles?— or  courts,  in  case  of  minors,  bind  out  apprentices?— or  Government  contract 
for  the  labor  of  man-of-war's  men  or  soldiers  for  terms  ranging  from  three  to  five  years  ? 
Why  does  the  strictest  law  interpose,  remanding  deserters  to  labor,  who  attempt  a  vio- 
lation of  terms  which  they  voluntarily  contracted  to  fulfill?  Perhaps  UecausC  exi- 
gencies require  it.  Are  not,  they  ask,  the  pecuniary  exigencies  of  planters  in  crop-time 
as  great?  For  instance,  a  sugar-planter  in  Louisiana,  whose  crop  realizes  $100,000: 
the  cane  cannot  be  ground  until  it  tassels;  it  is  not  ripe  enough  to  do  this  before 
September;  November  frosts  rum  it,  if  uncut.  A  year's  outlay,  and  results  of  much 
labor,  depend  on  the  activity  of  six  weeks  in  autumn. 

The  civil  code  of  Louisiana  secures  the  laborer  a  first  lieu  for  the  price  of  his  labor 
on  growing  crops  he  assists  in  cultivating ;  also,  ou  farm-houses,  furniture,  and  imple- 
ments used  in  cultivation ;  which  lien  cannot  be  divested  by  any  prior  mortgage, 
whether  conventional,  legal,  or  judicial,  or  by  seizure  and  sale  while  the  crop  is  on  it. 
While  securing  to  laborers  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  it  is  thought  just  to  insure  to  plant- 
ers an  honest  fulfillment  of  labor-contracts  voluntarily  entered  into  by  those  on  whom 
they  must  rely  quite  as  much  as  the  merchant  on  the  crew  of  his  vessel.  Should  a  plant- 
er's bauds  desert  in  crop-time,  a  year's  work  would  be  a  failure — perhaps  entailing  his 
ruin. 

As  a  question  of  intrinsic  right,  when  general  laws  of  the  United  States  bind  those 
who  enlist  in  an  army,  navy,  or  merchant  marine  to  fulfill  their  contracts  to  labor 
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compelling  their  return  in  cases  of  desertion,  they  ask  where  their  case  differs  from 
laborers  who  voluntarily  contract  to  work  twelve  months  for  a  planter,  and  desert 
when  most  Deeded  ?  Is  the  one  a  greater  restraint  of  personal  liberty  than  the  other? — 
or  is  eit  ur  any  violation  of  justice,  when  contracts  have  been  voluntarily  entered  into? 
Reports  are  current  that  Government,  influenced  by  memorials  against  the  cooly 
trade,  intruded  its  officers  to  inform  all  Chinese  immigrants  arriving  that  no  law 
exists  to  enforce  fultilliueut  of  contracts  for  labor  made  abroad.  Hence,  until  con- 
gressional legislation  indicates  a  policy,  no  one  will  be  likely  to  come  under  positive 
engagement  t<>  till  orders  for  laborers  under  contract.  If  planters,  by  association  or 
otherwise,  organize  proper  means  for  bringing  them  from  China,  tbe  South  may  be  sup- 
plied with  laborers,  nuclei  contracts  to  work  until  their  advance  shall  be  reimbursed 
to  the  planter,  at  s-  to  $12  per  month  and  found;  and  laborers  will  be  better  off  than 
at  home.  Actual  expenses  tor  transportation  from  mountain  districts  in  China  to  any 
part  of  the  .South,  with  outfits,  taxes,  passage,  provisions,  commissions,  and  wages 
advanced,  need  not  exceed  *200  per  head.  Customary  provisions  daily  required  for 
each  man  are:  two  pounds  meat,  (pork  preferred,)  one-fourth  pound  fish,  some 
vegetables,  tea,  and  a  little  sweet-oil  for  cooking.  Parties  contemplate  contracts 
running  until  advances  are  paid,  not  exceeding  three  years,  if  without  legal  ob- 
jection. Advances  necessarily  incurred  in  bringing  impecunious  laborers  to  Amer- 
ica ma)  thus  he  repaid  to  the  planter  within  eighteen  months  or  two  years,  and 
all  wages  after  that  time  be  realized  to  the  laborer.  Planters  contracting  for 
laboren  to  be  brought  from  China  should  deposit  securities  for  prompt  payment 
penses  incurred  m  obtaining  them.  Local  demand  for  Chinese  laborers  at  $35 
gold  par  month  is  now  so  urgent  for  railroad  and  other  purposes,  and  their  labor  so 
satisfactory,  that  all  arriving  are  immediately  taken  for  employment  on  the  west  coast, 
l'ew  now  in  California  could  profitably  be  transferred  to  Eastern  or  Southern  States. 
Emigration  circulars,  printed  in  Chinese,  should  be  extensively  circulated  in  Chiua,  if 
we  would  secure  her  better  classes  from  the  interior.  Agitation  may  hasten  their  com- 
ing; but  solid,  patient  labor  will  be  required  to  accomplish  permanent  results.  Their 
coming  will  stimulate  industries,  and  enable  us  to  assume  a  position  of  greater  impor- 
tance among  producing  countries  of  the  world.  Current  estimates  place  OUT  present 
average  crop  at  2,500,000  bales,  of  4..U  pounds  each,  woith,  at  20  cents  a  pound,  $225,- 
U00,000.  Before  the  war  we  produced  5,5U0,000  bales.  With  Chinese  laborers  we 
can  readilv  produce  10,000,000  bales,  and  add  immensely  to  our  national  wealth  and 
credit.  Arkansas  alone,  with  her  scanty  supply  of  labor,  produces  this  year  a  cotton 
<rop  valued  at  $30,000,000,  and  thus  materially  assists  our  foreign  exchanges  with 
Europe. 

1  he  policy  of  introducing  a  new  race  differing  in  features,  tastes,  and  religion  into 
our  country  i-  a  branch  of  this  problem  whose  solution  should  be  referred  to  the  best 
tahnt  among  political  economists.  Emigration  should  uot  flow  in  solitary  channels. 
It  we  encourage  Chinese  in  coming,  wo  should  equally  stimulate  a  constant  Anglo- 
Saxon  immigration.  The  Minnesota  State  immigration  agent,  after  spreading  the  glo- 
rious advantages  of  his  State  before  the  Swedes,  writes  promising  to  forward  75,000 
Scandinavians  this  year.  This  example,  repeated  by  other  States,  constitutes  move- 
ments by  which  civilization  advances  and  develops,  while  isolated  California  is  de- 
bating whether  to  shake  oil  her  lethargy  and  awake  from  her  dream  of  gold.  Euro- 
pean Immigration  made  New  York  the  city  she  is  to-day;  yet  most  of  it  merely  passed 
through  h.T  as  Chinese  will  through  San  Francisco. 

In  an  address  to  the  cougressioual  subcommittee  of  Ways  and  Means,  Fung-Tang,  a 
prominent  Chinese  merchant,  who  speaks  English,  French,  German,  Japanese,  and 
Chinese  remarked  :  "  We  have  very  rich  merchants  and  bankers  in  China,  but  cannot 
advise  them  to  risk  capital  here,  when  their  agent  cannot  testify  in  your  courts  ;  for, 
like  your  own  capitalists,  they  wish  their  property  protected  and  secure  to  them  be- 
fore  parting  w  ith  it.  Much  gold  and  silver  is  hoarded  in  China,  which  might  lie  used 
profitably  here,  it  Chinese  felt  sure  they  would  have  full  and  proper  protection." 

'1  he  earth  has  produced  about  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars  in  gold.  America 
hi-  of  this  produced  one  thousand  three  hundred  millions,  and  retains  to-day  about 
one  bundled  and  thirty  millions.  The  balance,  less  the  wear  of  usage  and  consump- 
tion lor  ornaments,  has  been  shipped  to  Europe,  and  thence  largely  absorbed  by  the 
traditional  Fast,  so  long  known  as  the  sink  of  precious  metals.  Returns  of  a  Uiitish 
B  eamsbip  company  show  they  carried  silver  direct  from  England  to  Asia,  amounting 
iu  |-  ,ii  to  sixty  millions,  and  in  1857  to  eighty-four  millions  of  dollars.  These  years, 
while  they  show  the  tendency,  exceeded  the  average,  as  the  world's  annual  yield  or 
Silver  is  now  only  forty-four  millions.  If  Chinese  were  not  promiscuously  stoned  and 
ou traced  In  our  streets,  their  capitalists  might  come  to  us,  as  a  number  of  their  mil- 
lionaires have  gone  to  Australia  and  taken  their  fortunes  with  them.  Sums  thus  re- 
ceived would  assist  materially  in  relieving  the  tightness  of  our  money  market,  with- 
„„,  perceptibly  depleting  the  immense  monetary  eddy  so  long  chronic  in  China,  and 
ni-un-iii  He  a  healthy  and  complete  circulation  of  specie  around  the  world  highly  ben- 
1j   to  all      Uur  Golden  Gate,  so  long  the  outlet,  will  some  day  become  an  inlet  oi 
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■wealth  and  precious  metals.  People  of  China  and  Japan,  ever  watchful  of  our  exam- 
ple, may  learn  that  Christian  practice  is  too  often  at  variance  with  Christian  pro- 
fession, if  we  treat  them  now  as  heathen  having  no  rights  which  Christians  are  bound 
to  respect. 

Eminent  divines  publicly  proclaim  that  Christian  people  throughout  the  land  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  initial  steps  of  an  emigration  whose  effects  will  permeate,  like 
rain  from  heaven,  throughout  the  vast  seclusion  of  that  empire — exceeding,  in  the  in- 
terest of  Christianity,  any  fruition  hitherto  developed  by  foreign  missions.  The  mount- 
ain is  coming  to  Mohammed.  Pagans  who  have  beheld  the  glory  of  a  western  em- 
pire, instructed  in  civilization,  return  to  their  native  districts  effective  missionaries  in 
the  cause  of  enlightenment,  ready  and  eager  to  combat  the  absurdities  of  paganism  in 
every  section  of  Asia  where  foreign  footsteps  are  unknown,  and  thus  largely  influence 
for  good  the  destiny  and  future  welfare  of  the  human  race  in  Oriental  empires. 

So  China  appears,  to-day,  before  nations  ready  to  play  her  part  in  the  coming  drama 
of  the  world.  In  nature's  grand  economy,  we  have  learned  that  everything  has  its 
appointed  time;  nations  as  well  as  fruits  develop  and  ripen  through  exact  and  latent 
laws ;  she  has  her  century-plants  as  well  as  Jonah's  gourd.  Four  thousand  years  of 
recorded  history  have,  in  their  march,  assisted  in  molding  the  character  of  this  secluded 
race.  Heirs,  to-day,  of  the  collected  wisdom  of  many  centuries,  they  retain  a  peculiar 
individuality,  the  result  of  organization,  shut  out  from  active  participation  with  the 
outside  world.  They  have  enjoyed  quiet  prosperity  as  national  hermits.  As  Orientals, 
their  civilization  has  been  a  separate  development  under  laws  of  Confucius,  Brahma, 
and  Zoroaster,  while  we  moved  westward  under  Hebrew  and  Christian  precepts.  The 
social  progress  has  been  in  proportion  to  intellectual  development;  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  best  intellects  is  sure  to  rule  the  world.  Mind  is  the  standard  of  quality  in 
man,  and  largely  determines  his  position  in  life.  One  clear  head,  capable  of  executive 
talent,  is  more  effective  than  a  universe  of  stupid  impotency.  As  a  race,  their  mental 
power  will  render  efficient  aid  in  their  service  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  necessarily  limited  space  of  th  is  article,  the  view  of  this  controversy  presented 
has  been  selected  because  least  known  ;  and  its  discussion  elicits  a  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject unexplored  by  general  lit  erature,  regarding  which  inquiries  are  in  every  mouth. 
Counter-arguments  should  be  presented  before  any  conclusion  is  ventured  in  regard  to 
the  policy  of  legalizing  labor-contracts.  Where  right  dwells,  each  must  for  himself 
determine.  If  this  aiticle  assists  general  information,  piovoking  a  search  for  truth  in 
whosesoever  sack  it  may  be  found,  all  will  be  accomplished  that  the  writer  intended. 


APPENDIX  V. 


Early  migrations. — Origin  of  the  Chinese  race,  philosophy  of  their  early  development,  tvith  an 
inquiry  into  the  evidences  of  their  American  origin  ;  suggesting  the  great  antiquity  of  races 
on  the  American  contmeni.— Bead  before  the  Calijornia  Academy  of  Sciences,  May  3, 1876 

By  Charles  Wolcott  Brooks, 
Member  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences. 

In  searching  for  the  origin  of  any  race,  the  careful  student  is  led  to  the  barrier  of 
prehistoric  ages,  where,  amid  the  scanty  remnants  of  remote  antiquity,  he  seeks  the 
missing  links  of  a  chain  whose  farther  end  has  passed  from  the  vision  of  general  ob- 
servers. 

All  ethnologists  must  recognize  the  importance  of  reviewing  the  early  stages  of 
religious  belief  current  among  any  people,  and  laws  governing  its  development,  in  any 
systematic  study  of  their  earliest  origin. 

Every  act  of  man  and  every  change  in  nature  is  self-recording,  and  although  it  may 
require  the  wisdom  of  a  God  to  read  the  record,  it  yet  exists,  capable  of  being  deci- 
phered, and  contributing  to  history. 

With  the  advance  of  scientific  knowledge,  the  human  line  of  division  between  so- 
called  historic  and  prehistoric  ages  is  gradually  receding.  Science  and  historical 
criticism  are  opening  many  fields  long  hid  in  myth  and  conjecture.  Much  now  classed 
as  ancient  mythology  is  but  the  lingering  remnants  of  very  ancient  history,  preserved 
and  distorted  by  tradition.  Most  ancient  nations  in  their  written  histories  have  aimed 
as  far  as  possible  to  ignore  all  antecedent  civilizations,  claiming  for  their  own  deified 
ancestry  the  origin  of  all  men.  Barbaric  conquerors,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  battle, 
were  early  deified  as  gods ;  their  descendants,  accepted  as  demi-gods,  were  founders  of 
reigning  dynasties,  and  naturally  sought  protection  by  surrounding  their  origin  with 
the  supernatural.  Transformations  are  frequent  in  the  mythology  of  all  nations,  for 
religion,  in  whatever  stage  of  its  development,  ever  remains  a  grand,  progressive, 
moral  science.    Many  ancient  forms  of  pagan  worship  glided  silently  into  even  Chris- 
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ti;ui  rites, w  lieu  martyrs,  canonized  as  saints,  noiselessly  replaced  the  divinities  of  former 
t /stems. 

.rl.v  gods  were  ancient  heroes  deified,  their  worship  was  a  natural  mani- 
festation of  a  low  order  of  patriotism,  which  selfishly  detested  all  nations  but  one 
1  people.  Each  nation  seems  to  have  created  its  own  god  in  the  image  of  its 
si  ideal.  Early  ideas  of  God  have  been  successively  adjusted  to  the  intellectual 
oapaeitj  of  aaeh  progressive  age,  whose  highest  ideal  has  ever  been  the  natural  limit 
to  its  powers  of  mental  or  spiritual  conception,  possible  under  existing  conditions  of 
development. 

Hodi  rn  n  ience  and  its  civilizing  arts  have  refined  our  personal  conceptions  and 
raised  our  ideal,  bj  extending  our  limits  of  comprehension.  Onr  own  conceptions  of 
the  (ileal  Architect,  the  Intelligent  Mind  of  the  Universe,  as  they  exist  to-day,  are  as 
much  nobler  than  those  of  the  ancients,  as  the  magnificent  enginery  of  this  nineteenth 
century  excels  the  rude  implements  of  early  agea 

Notwithstanding  this  tendency  to  ignore  antecedent  civilizations,  the  most  ancient 
peoples  of  antiquity,  at  the  period  of  their  very  earliest  records,  show  plainly  that 
civilized  life  existed  before  their  time. 

In  ■peaking  ot  civilization  at  early  periods,  it  is  evident  we  cannot  mean  that  of  the 

printing  pn  as,  telegraph, and  Bteam,  aa  know  n  in  the  nineteenth  centnry,for  m>  record 

of  any  su<  h  exists ;  but  reference  is  made  to  a  high  state  of  early  culture  among  cities 

■i  stl  uetuie,  with  foreign  commerce  and  mechanic  arts,  in  contradistinction  to 

bariianc,  nomadic,  or  pastoral  conditions. 

t  maritime  empires  existed  in  very  remote  periods,  and  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
ed,  and  races  and  civilization  widely  extended  in  ages  still  called  pre- 
biatorie.    Whether  we  study  the  historical  records  of  Arabian,  Phoenician,  Chaldean, 
Assyi  ai  .  Egyptian,  Persian,  Central  Asian,  Malay,  Chinese,  .Japanese,  Central  Ameri- 
can, ot  !'•   u\  lan  nations,  we  are  amazed  at  the  antiquity  to  which  they  lead  as.    Many 

oriental  i>  cords  now  in  | less  of  translation,  throw  much  light  on  the  early  move- 
ments of  races.  Asia  In  the  far  East  was  long  considered  the  land  of  enchantment — a 
name  given  by  superstition  to  early  science.  Astronomy  was  cultivated  in  Persia  B.C. 
:  in  India,  B.  C.  310]  ;  in  China,  B.C.2952,  and  in  Egypt,  B.C. 2800.  Truly,  wise 
men  came  from  far  easl  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

In  Egj  pt,  India,  China,  America,  and  Sonth  Pacific  Islands,  evidences  of  a  primitive 
civilization  are  found,  W  hieh,  in  some  instances,  must  have  run  its  course  long  anterior 

to  the  age  oi  lb >r.    Unmistakable  traces  of  a  primeval  and  antehistoric  culture  of 

the  human  race  in  America  exist  to  mark  the  lapse  of  many  ages  of  oivilized  existence. 
A  knowledge  of  the  western  Bhores  of  the  American  continent  has  long  existed  in 
both  ( Ihina  and  Japan.  That  a  restl  ioted  communication  has  existed  by  sea  across  the 
Pacific  does  nol  ail  nut  of  question.  Win  n  treating  of  the  origin  of  the  Japanese  races 
i!  historical  instances  of  their  early  trans-Pacific  voyages  will  be  described  and 
discussed. 

In  comparatively  modern  times,  enthusiastic  specialists,  versed  in  Hebrew  traditions, 
have  sough!  to  locate  the  primeval  source  of  all  knowledge  and  culture  upou  the  high 
table-lands  of  Asia,  where  they  pictured  the  radiant  morning  of  civilization  as  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  completion  of  a  created  world,  perfected  in  all  its  parts,  in- 
cluding man,  the  most  complex  being  and  climax  of  creation. 

In  a  search  alter  the  origin  of  any  race,  we  are  frst  bed  to  define  a  belief  in  the  origin 
of  man.  I  accept  the  hypothesis  of  universal  evolution  by  a  slow  process  of  cosmic 
development,  from  matter  which  includes  within  itself  the  elements  of  all  atmospheric, 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  existence,  but  latent  until  its  energies  are  quickened 
by  thai  progressive  life-principle  which  ceaselessly  radiates  from  the  Great  Intelligent 
Mind  ot  the  Universe,  and  is  everywhere  essential  to  awaken  development. 

Ihis  bj  pothesis,  eleai  ly  w  ithin  the  scope  of  human  thought,  is  able  to  stand  the  test 
of  unman  reason,  and  now  seems  tangibly  demonstrated,  especially  in  the  connected 

chain  of  fossils  recently  discovered  and   arranged  by  Professor  Marsh,  which  visibly 
illustrate,  by  an    incontrovertible  record  of  natural  history,  the  evolution  of  the  tqttes 
l.unilv,  aiiehitheiium,  hippariou,  Ac. 

All  material  things  appear  connected  together  by  gradations!  forms,  from  the  supe- 
rior mental  culture  of  man,  the  highest  animal,  to  the  protozoan  or  lowest  speck  of 
gelatinous  matter  in  w  Inch  life  manifests  its.  If  to  human  perception,  onward  through 
untold  ages  of  mineral  existence  and  cosmic  conditions,  ever  in  exact  keeping  with  its 
pace  of  progress.  All  things  that  develop  have  life.  Earth  has  labored  to  lit  itself  tor 
the  abode  .It  man,  ami  its  labors  are  progressing  successfully.  Man  came  by  regular 
idation  from  the  monad,  and  his  mental  development  keeps  pace  with  and 
i  bj  physical  surroundings.    Immutable  natural  laws,  universally  and  eter- 

in  force, 'do  not    admit  of  any  sudden,  special   creation  of  man,  nor  do  they  indi- 
bal  .ill  forms  of  animal  life  could  have  been  created  at  the  same  time.     What  has 
■  lined  will,  under  similar  conditions,  occur  elsewhere. 

,  is  the  result  of  all  inferior  types,  whose  capabilities  are  within  himself,  making 
him  a  compendium  of  all  created  things.    Fossil  remains,  found  in  different  forma- 
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tions,  are  plainly  revealing  the  stages  of  progressive  transformation,  each  successive 
one  having  all  the  attributes  ofMts  predecessor,  with  more  added.  Crustaceous  ani- 
mals are  succeeded  by  fishes,  running  into  the  saurian,  thence  into  birds,  next  marsu- 
pials, followed  by  the  mammalia,  up  to  man.  Animal  development  has  unfolded,  and 
is  continually  improving  as  the  physical  conditions  of  the  globe  are  improved  and  re- 
fined, and  higher  conditions  rendered  possible. 

Mind  is  an  attribute  of  matter,  each  being  instrumental  and  necessary  to  develop 
the  other.  Goethe  says  :  "  Mind  cannot  exist  without  matter,  nor  active  matter  with- 
out mind." 

The  man  of  cultivated  mind  has  reached  more  than  a  mere  physical  being,  having 
developed  within  himself  a  portion  of  that  superior  intelligence,  the  germ  of  which  he 
inherits  from  the  Mind  of  the  Universe.  The  human  mind  is  unmistakably  progres- 
sive, and  progression  is  an  eternal  principle.  Hence,  mind,  the  highest  refinement  of 
matter  in  man,  is  eternal.  Our  greatest  revelation  from  the  Infinite  is  in  His  works, 
where  nature  matures  a  supply  for  every  want  she  creates.  The  power  to  conceive  of 
immortality,  therefore,  implies  ability  to  attain  it.  This  glorious  truth  is  instinctively 
felt  and  recognized  by  every  branch  of  the  human  race. 

The  origin  of  man  has  been  gradually,  yet  hastily,  traced  as  the  result  of  a  con- 
stantly progressive  life-principle,  awakening  development  in  matter,  successively 
evolving  from  cosmic  conditions,  minerals,  plants,  and  all  the  lower  forms  of  animal 
life,  up  to  its  climax,  intelligent  humanity.  In  man  is  to  be  found  the  highest  physical 
ultimate  of  matter,  endowed  with  that  further  refinement,  a  moral  and  progressive 
spirit,  capable  of  ultimately  unfolding  his  full  physical  and  mental  capacities.  In 
human  evolution  we  can  but  outline  the  origin  of  existing  physical  forms,  which  peri- 
odically change  with  constantly  modifying  conditions.  The  immortal  quickening 
principle  which  we  inherit,  can  only  be  traced  to  the  Infinite. 

The  animating  principle  of  all  existences  appears  like  a  purer  and  more  highly 
refined  essence  or  form  of  electric  force ;  equally  manifest  in  mental  and  physical 
development,  and  exactly  adjusted  in  all  its  different  degrees  to  successive  stages  of 
progressive  refinement.  Natural  law  is  universal.  In  the  material  process  of  electro- 
typing,  man  follows  nature's  own  method  of  building  up  metallic  forms.  The  pro- 
gressive life- principle  of  the  human  mind,  in  common  with  endless  varieties  of  electric 
phenomen a,  manifests  universal  consistency  in  the  positive  and  negative  phases  of  a 
subtle  activity.  Some  correlation  with  a  central  intelligence  seems  reasonably  indi- 
cated, whence  these  mutually  radiate  as  developing  powers  ;  alike  in  kind,  varying 
only  in  degree  of  force,  purity,  and  refinement. 

It  appears  probable  that  the  ancestors  of  the  earlier  types  of  mankind  were  evolved, 
by  gradual  development,  near  the  oldest  parts  of  contiuents,  along  their  central  sum- 
mits, upon  such  portions  as  first  acquired  a  soil  after  emerging  from  a  hot  primeval 
sea.  Primitive  man,  at  first  a  speechless  animal,  may  have  appeared  as  a  distinct 
variety  of  the  animal  kingdom,  in  the  case  of  a  single  pair,  from  which  all  human 
races  have  multiplied,  and  differentiated  according  to  the  surrounding  conditions  of 
their  local  abode.  If  so,  the  physical  conditions  of  certain  localities  have  been  far 
more  favorable  to  the  advancement  of  certain  races  than  others,  and  early  human 
history  must  be  by  race  and  not  by  nations,  as  communities  of  individuals  come  but 
with  the  first  steps  to  culture. 

Within  the  limits  of  races  best  known,  languages  and  families  of  languages  are 
found,  which  preclude  any  common  linguistic  origin.  It  therefore  follows,  that  if  man 
constitutes  but  a  single  family  in  the  order  of  primates,  represented  by  a  single  genus, 
the  formation  of  language  must  have  commenced  after  the  still  speechless  primordial 
man  had  diverged  into  races,  and  differentiation  had  set  in.  With  the  development  of 
ideas  in  the  mind,  however  rude  at  first,  and  organs  capable  of  articulation  in  the 
body,  language  was  a  consequent  result,  under  the  operation  of  universal  law.  The 
great  intelligent  principle  of  the  universe  pervades  the  entire  world,  as  our  mind  fills 
our  whole  physical  frame.  The  manifestation  of  this  principle  we  call  life,  which  all 
things  possess  in  greater  or  less  decree. 

Development  is  ever  progressive ;  although  mutability  appears  to  mark  every 
advance,  yet  no  breach  of  continuity  has  occurred.  Every  order  has  proceeded  by 
natural  process  from  another  antecedent.  The  superimposed  strata  which  constitute 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  form  a  gauge  of  relative  time,  for  which  human  chronology 
scarcely  affords  a  unit  of  measure.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  during  the  Cretaceous 
epoch,  a  comparatively  recent  period  in  the  world's  history,  none  of  the  physical 
features  existed,  which  mark  the  present  surface  of  the  globe.  Continents  have 
undergone  movements  of  elevation  and  depression,  their  shore-lines  sunk  under  the 
ocean,  and  sea-beaches  have  been  transferred  far  into  the  interior  of  pre-existing 
continents.  All  dry  land  has  been  submerged,  excepting  recent  volcanic  products  and 
metamorphosed  rocks.     These  introductoty  facts  are  necessary  to  ethnological  research. 

A  cooling  sphere,  having  acquired  a  solid  crust  around  a  nucleus  of  fiery  liquid,  in 
parting  with  its  heat  by  radiation  into  space  must  contract,  distorting  its  outward  sur- 
face by  pressure,  raising  mountain  ridges  and  depressing  corresponding  valleys,  where 
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Hm  fc  "'  located.    Sun  and  moon,  obedient  to  the  law  that  bodies  move  to 

Mob  other  in  proportion  to  their  masses,  and  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  distances, 
attracted  ticial  movements  in  molten  fluids  under  the  crust,  in  hot  salt  seas,  and  the 
thick  unrefined  atmosphere  above.  Fluids,  as  well  as  other  matter,  were  mors  gross 
daring  their  primitive  states.  Rupture  and  reformation  succeeded  one  another,  until 
the  primitive  igneous  period  of  angular  Azoic  granite  became  sufficiently  hardened  to 
withstand  the  ordinary  pressure  of  inward  forces,  gradually  preparing  to  furnish  phys- 
ical conditions  suitable  to  begin  the  evolution  of  animal  life  in  its  most  elementary 
forms,  corresponding  with  the  imperfeot  condition  of  existing  elements. 

Daring  the  mighty  struggles  of  the  unrefined  elements  internal  convulsions  sent  the 
hot  sail  -•  a  -mi  Ring  ..\  er  a  large  portion  of  the  surface,  ami  sedimentary  deposits  formed 
new  stratifications.  Substances  impregnating  the  waters  united  in  forming  crystals. 
The  waters,  having  raged  from  point  to  point,  were  obliged  to  seek  an  equilibrium, 

and  retired  to  the  valleys,  forming  various  ocean-,  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers. 

In  the  early  Carboniferous  period  which  succeeded,  the  extra  nitrogen  and  carbon 
were  rapidlj  absorbed  from  the  air,  and  the  density  of  all  exterior  elements  greatly 
reduced.    A  period  was  thus  established  where,  under  favorable  auspices  and  in  limited 

localities,  tin'  ewi  imperfect  Initiators!  order-,  of  vegetable  and  animal  lite  appeared. 
An  i 1 1 1 i . 1 1 1 >  of  embryo  existences  are  contained  within  the  crust  of  the  earth,  awaiting 

the  slow   prOOM  of  development.     Life  generated  at  the  initial  period  was  of  the  very 

lowest  order,  unable  to  support  or  reproduce  itself  to  any  considerable  extent.     From 

this  threshold  of  progression  o litiona  became  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of  the 

systematic  reproduction  of  species;  the  age  of  spontaneous  generation  having  per- 
formed its  limited  duty  in  the  general  ripening  of  the  globe  may  have  ceased  and 
paased  away  with  conditions  which  sustained  it, and  matter,  within  itself,  matured  the 
power  to  reproduce  its  kind, endowed  with  a  progressive  principle  destined  c\ eutually 

Olve   its  nltim.ites.     This  hypothesis  explains  why  spontaneous  generation    may 
have  had  its  day  ami   .subsequent  l\   ceased. 

■ ..». luji i.i ,  orustacea, polypi,  and  poiyparia  successively  appear  as  elements 
dvanoed  tothi  conditions  to  sustain  such  forms  of  life.    The  systematic 

development  of  flora  and  fauna,  in  successive  ages,  extends  iu  an  orderly  chain,  from 
their  dim  and  distant  beginning  to  our  own  time,  through  universal  changes  of  atmos- 
phere, climate,  ami  oscillations  of  temperature.    A  continual  unbroken  chain  of  organ- 
isms ha-  extended  from  Paleozoic  formations  to  those  of  our  < lay,  governed  by  law  that 
knows  no  change.    Each  species  has  gradually  evolved  from  its  predecessor  in  an  ante- 
cedent age  1>>  a  gradual  modification  of  its  parts,  culminating  in  the  age  it  character- 
and  fades   away   III  succeeding  ones. 
Change  is  ever]  w  lure  the  soul  of  nature.     The  race  which  first  acquired  the  human 
form,  and  became  properly  entitled  to  be  called  man,  probably  ascended  from  one  orig- 
inal  type,  which   has  since  diversified,  and   may  in    this   age    be  divided   into  live  dis- 
tinct wineries  (not  types)  generally  classified  as  Caucasian,  while;  Mongolians, yellow; 
ins,  brown  ;  Americans,  red ;  and  Negroes,  Mock. 

lute  and   hlaok  an-  apparent  opposite*,  and  science  shows  the  white  race  to  bo 
superiorly  developed,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that    primitive  man  was  black  J  subsequent 

nations,  brown :   their  branches,  red ;   from  these  sprang  the  yellow,  and  thence  tho 

White.      Under  local  changes  of  atmospherical  and  physical  conditions  of  climate,  food, 

..■  original  black  became  modified  to  a  permanent  brown.    In  like  manner  one 

■hade and  color  after  another  became  permanently  established.    As  with  complexion, 
i  with  stature,  sj  mmetry,  and  strength.    Proper  use  develops,  while  disuse  brings 

< 

Some  anatomists  have  claimed  that  color  may  he  produced  by  the  arrest  of  ut^ro- 
gestatioD,  or  is  governed  by  its  relative  duration  in  races,  thus  "  causing  the  ultimate 
portions  of  the  blood  to  become  so  assimilated  with  the  cellular  and  serous  tissues  of 
the  foBtUfl  as  to  render  the  body  variously  colored — black,  brown,  red, or  copper  color." 
Lmeut  nahtra  have  illustrated  this  fact. 

present  of  any  race  depends  largely  upon  the  physical  conditions  of  the  soil  they 

inhabit.     When  these  remain  unaltered,  the  race  cannot  advance,  unless  it  can  develop, 

nn  power,  sufficient  ingenuity  to  overcome  tho  drawbacks  to  advancement,  such 

ns  draining  marshes,  heating  dwellings,  importing  ice,  &a,  thus  growing,  in  spite  of 

natural  restraint,  faster  than  the  slow  process  of  natural  evolutionary  changes  would 

'  Modifications  in  different  types  of  vegetablo  or  animal  life  neither  progress  equally 

,  ,,|v.     There  is  no  intrinsic   necessity  that  they  should  undergo  modifications  at 

all.  unless  conditions  change, or  in  the  case  of  man  who  invents  ways  of  surmounting 

natural  conditions.    To  him  the  extreme  north  becomes  habitable  by  the  use  of  warm 

clothing,  artificial   heat   and  light  .luring  long   winter  nights,     By  a  restless  spirit 

.  .  |,, ,,,  (,,,  A;11(i  and  a  judicious  control  of  elements,  he  is  enabled  to  obtain  arti- 

oonditions  far  in  advance  of  the  physical  condition  of  his  habitation,  and  thus 

tnrally  exalt  and  develop  himself  and  his  race.     With  the  loss  of  these  conditions 

t|,,.  |Ml,|,|  ,|r\  oloped  man  would  perish  or  relapse  into  a  comparatively  barbaric  state, 
to  where  his  development  w d  exactly  agree  with  his  actual  physical  surroundings. 
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Darwin  unmistakably  illustrates  the  tendency  of  all  forms  to  variations,  which,  when 
once  produced,  join  in  equal  battle  to  survive  and  supplant  their  progenitors  and  all 
others.  The  fittest  will  maintain  itself  and  tbe  others  perish,  the  parent  and  derived 
forms  being  equally  dependent  upon  their  individual  adaptability  to  surrounding  con- 
ditions. Thus,  certain  localities  still  exist  in  the  condition  of  ages  long  past,  where 
inferior  races  yet  flourish  and  find  themselves  better  off,  more  competent  to  deal  with 
difficulties  in  their  way,  than  any  variation  derived  from  their  type.  While  conditions 
continue  unchanged  they  remain  unsupplanted  by  other  forms,  and  their  type  becomi  s 
very  pronounced.  Exact  reproductions  are  rare.  Amid  infinite  similitude  there  is 
infinite  diversity;  and  imperfection  is  a  vast  fact,  which  must  always  be  taken  into 
account  iu  all  hypotheses.  "Animal  beauty  arises  from  the  perfect  balance  of  physical 
parts  and  the  rhytbm  and  perfection  of  their  action."  It  is  probable  that  no  percep- 
tible change  has  taken  place  in  the  Chinese  race  for  many  years,  because  in  that  time 
the  incomplete  changes  of  physical  condition  in  their  country  have  not  admitted  of  it. 
Wheat  found  in  tombs  with  Egyptian  mummies,  when  brought  from  darkness  into  sun- 
light and  planted,  in  congenial  soil,  grew  and  produced  wonderfully,  but  could  never 
have  developed  without  a  change  of  conditions.     Change  is  imperative  to  progress. 

A  complete  knowledge  of  embryology  furnishes  an  unerring  record  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  any  form  of  animal  life  ;  for  the  embryo  of  higher  types,  while  in  proc- 
ess of  maturing,  pass  successively  through  a  recapitulation  of  all  forms  by  which 
their  species  ascended  by  evolution  to  their  present  condition.  Since  conception,  each 
human  being  has  passed  rapidly  through  modifications,  the  counterpart  of  the  gradu- 
ated forms  through  which  his  race  has  been  slowly  built  up  and  his  present  condition 
reached.  Thus,  we  have  a  history  of  human  evolution  republished  in  every  case  of 
reproduction. 

Man,  as  traced  by  his  embryotic  development,  commenced,  when  in  darkness,  the 
cohesion  of  two  or  more  gelatinous  molecules,  impelled  by  a  constantly-progressive 
life-principle,  united  to  form  a  microscopic  zoosperm,  capable  of  preserving  its  new 
conditiou  in  a  thick  and  heated  liquid.  The  proportionate  duration  of  early  life  in 
warm  water  is  revealed  by  the  first  nine  months  of  his  existence,  during  which  many 
successive  but  correlated  forms  are  assumed.  Dr.  Cohnstein,  of  Berlin,  (quoted  iu  the 
Lancet,  May,  1875,)  "has  determined  by  means  of  the  thermometer  that  the  tempera- 
ture proper  to  the  foetus  in  utero  is  higher  than  that  of  the  mother."  The  hot  salt  sea 
in  which  early  life  developed  is  here  typified.  The  period  of  atmospheric  air  having 
arrived  at  birth,  emerging  into  light,  his  aquatic  life  ends,  and  becomes  terrestrial  and 
aerial.  New  elements  of  food  are  supplied,  and  the  mode  of  nutrition  changed.  For 
a  while  his  food  continues  liquid,  and  he  sees,  hears,  and  notices  but  little.  By  degrees 
he  arrives  at  a  consciousness  of  the  solid  world,  first  rolling,  then  creeping,  seal-like 
on  four  limbs,  then  sits  upon  his  haunches,  and  finally  walks  erect,  at  first  tremblingly, 
then  playfully,  but  firmly  at  last.  This  reveals  how  nature  required  successive 
physical  conditions  to  acquire  progressive  results.  Each  being  owes  his  present  bodily 
form  to  ascent  through  a  parentage  each  change  of  which  ha#  pa,ssed  away,  after 
accomplishing  its  intended  purpose,  a  culmination  reached  by  degrees,  through  count- 
less generations  of  improvement. 

In  due  time  children  acquire  teeth,  and  another  change  of  food  ensues,  and  hair 
usually  darkens.  A  second  set  of  incisor  and  carnivorous  teeth  soon  mark  another 
stage  of  progress,  and  youth  succeeds  childhood,  bringing  an  expanded  development 
of  bodily  form,  passions,  and  intellectual  power.  No  individual  can  reproduce  until 
he  reaches  the  full  maturity  of  the  type  to  which  he  at  present  belongs,  which  pre- 
vents the  race  from  receding  by  reproducing  a  lower  type.  Leaves  grow  out  or  drop 
off,  but  never  grow  back.  Nature  never  retrogrades  ;  advance  or  perish  is  law  to  the 
individual. 

Man  can  imitate  any  animal  of  his  species,  but  no  animal  can  follow  man  beyond  its 
developed  powers.  Many  traits,  exemplified  in  lower  animals,  are  successively  devel- 
oped iu  children,  and  overcome  by  proper  control :  such  as  gluttony,  cunning,  and 
deceit — the  latter  a  lingering  trait  of  weakness,  general  with  inferior  races.  They 
repeat  the  antics  of  a  very  active  and  mischievous  race;  their  first  attempts  at  draw- 
ing resemble  the  rude  figures  made  by  our  primeval  ancestry  and  present  wild  tribes  ; 
furthermore,  like  "children  of  the  forest,"  our  younger  children  have  not  reached  the 
age  of  self-cleanliness. 

The  impulsive  ferocity  of  youth  and  cooler  maturity  of  age  are  but  characteristic 
types  of  human  transformation  in  the  evolutionary  procession.  Our  lives  acquire  a 
double  significance  when  we  find  we  are  building  an  inheritance  for  every  one  of  our 
descendants  while  our  race  continues. 

In  our  growth,  we  re-evolve,  concisely,  the  story  of  our  race's  lineage,  as  in  "  the  house 
that  Jack  built"  each  succeeding  verse  comprehends  all  its  predecessors.  Our  present 
bodies  now  barely  float ;  for,  as  man  acquired  his  upright  stature,  his  frame  must  have 
increased  in  weight  and  hardened  into  greater  rigidity  ;  while  the  pelvis,  to  sustain 
additional  weight  thus  put  upon  it,  enlarged,  thickened,  and  increased  his  gravity. 
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The  bend  of  the  human  species  seems  originally  to  have  been  large  in  proportion  tofhe 
body,  exhibiting  a  promising  germ  thus  early  advanced,  a  fact  to  which  the  race  may 
owe  ite  present  superiority  ;  and,  possibly,  this  early  development  of  the  organ  capa- 
ble of  acquiring  knowledge  may  account  for  peculiar  sufferings,  visited  upon  woman, 
more  particularly  among  the  most  intellectually  developed, 

The  highest  type  of  man  has  been  artificially  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  some 
portions  of  the  physical  world.  Miasmatic  swamps  are  yet  insufficiently  reclaimed 
by  time  to  permit  a  white  man's  existence  where  thoy  continue.  Their  present 
condition  would  involve  his  Bpeedy  illness  and  dissolution.  Lower  organizations, 
congenial  t<>  and  in  harmony  with  such  conditions  of  physical  development,  may  exist 
and  flourish  there;  but  more  refined  types  of  humanity  require  the  most  perfected 
physical  conditions  for  their  perfect  enjoyment  and  highest  attainments. 

Centripetal  law  has  consolidated  the  Chinese  into  a  positive  and  exclusive  people, 
who  delight  in  ignoring  the  centrifugal  or  complimentary  force  which  induces  disper- 
sions. They  have  long  clung  to  unique  customs  and  dress,  resisting  change  or  improve- 
ment. In  their  stereotyped  form  of  frozen  civilization, differentiation  has  been  arrested 
and  ■  peculiar  type  intensified.  Unalterable  fixedness  in  forms  of  belief  and  habits 
concreted   by   centuries  furnish   convincing  evidence  of  great   antiquity.     The  black 

rMM  are  etl logically  far  less  developed,  and  having  no  fixed  helicf  to  displace,  are 

more  readily  >  onverted  to  any  religions  sect. 

We  eannot  avoid  admitting  that  the  Chinese  are  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  the 
am  -it'll  t  world  ;  yet  they  are  by  no  means  the  oldest.  Until  the  seventh  century  before 
the  Christian  era  tbej  were  perfect  Btrangera  to  every  form  of  idolatry.  Pore  Chinese 
appear  like  n  race  absolutely  distinct  from  nations  by  whom  they  arc  surrounded,  dif- 
fering  in  physical  characteristics  of  form, color, and  expression;  in  language,  in  their 
written  characters,  their  literature,  and  religious  observances.    Unchanged  by  foreign 

conquests,  bj  extensive  intermixture  with  any  foreign  race,  they  have  developed  within 

themselves,  preserving  and  perhaps  intensifying  their  type  ;  governed  and  civilized  by 
the  principles  contained  in  their  own  classic  literature,  and  in  their  pure  and  excellent 
book,  the  ('honking,  compiled  fully  3,000  years  ago  from  their  more  ancient  literature, 
much  as  many  suppose  .Moses  to  have  compiled  the  Pentateuch,  or  as  Herodotus  com- 
piled early  Grecian  ins  orj , 

China  has  her  ancient  picture-writings,  but  no  ancient  idols.     Six;  has  her  literature 

older  than  the  Bensoril  races.  When  the  gnat  pyramid  of  Menes  was  built,  in  the 
fourth  dynasty  of  Egypt,  B.C.  3893,  we  find  one  vast  and  expanded  system  of  idolatry 
throughout  Asia,  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  all  worshiping 
emblems,  more  or  less  types  of  the  Bun  or  solar  principle;  China,  standing  alone— fitf 

bach  in  the  twilight  of  history — is  a  solitary  exception  on  the  continent  of  Asia. 

Language  ia  a  test  of  social  contact,  not  of  race.  Undoubtedly  the  first  expression  of 
human  thoughts  was  by  configurations  of  countenance,  such  as  smiles  and  scowls, 
indicating  pleasure,  dread,  or  anger.  With  the  invention  of  complicated  forms  in 
language,  capable  of  complete  expression  without  emotion, came  deceit,  frequently 
followed  by  loss  of  harmonious  social  relations,  and  developing  oombativeness.  No 
primitive  history  at  present  known  conveys  any  reliable  account  of  an  aboriginal 
language  much  anterior  to  that  of  China,  although  that  of  the  ancient  people  of 
Yucatan  and  adjoining  American  nations,  as  shown  by  picture-writings  on  their  monu- 
ments, appears  to  have  been  more  ancient. 

Both  peoples,  in  common  with  the  Egyptians,  expressed  thoughts  by  picture-writing 
and  in  hieroglyphics.  While  other  surviving  nations  improved  upon  this  original  style, 
by  developing  f  he  phonetic,  inhabitants  of  China  alone  became  exclusively  confirmed 
ii'i  their  monosyllabic  language,  and  their  manner  of  vocal  communication  is  still  very 
peculiar  and  spasmodic  in  sound  and  utterance.  Their  hieroglyphics,  which,  in  early 
I  ipreseed  a  single  substantial  thought,  were  subsequently  assumed  as  syllabic 
representations,  and  became  synthetic  or  compound  forms  of  expression.  Thus,  to-day, 
216  Chinese  radicals  are  made  use  of,  in  over  50,000  ideographic  combinations. 

To  investigate  this  subject  requires  extensive  research  in  a  multitude  of  directions— 
physiological,  linguistic,  religious,  traditional,  geographical,  and  migratorial— for  it  is 
often  by  their  mutual  comparison  only  that  satisfactory  results  are  reached.  The 
w  ider  view  we  can  compass,"  the  clearer  our  understanding  of  general  laws.  There  ia 
in  force  a  law  of  decreasing  vitality,  as  well  as  of  evolution,  both  alike  depending  upon 
the  refinement  of  surrounding  conditions.  Great  disturbances  have  affected  the  earth's 
surface  and  all  living  t  lungs',  since  the  Tertiary  period,  when  our  present  zoology  fairly 
.  d  into  being.  To  all  these  considerations  must  be  added  the  ancient  migrations 
which  the  different  families  of  mankind  have  passed  through,  under  the  changing  con- 
ditions imposed  upon  them  by  geographical  and  climatic  necessities,  and  thus  a  system- 
atic arrangement  of  facts  is  finally  indicated.  Physical  geography  teaches  us  that  ot 
the  two  great  elements,  water  and  land,  the  latter,  which  is  matter  m  a  more  advanced 
,,,M!,  or  ,„  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  to  which  it  givesorigm  ;  likewise, 

low  and  swampv  hind  is  fatal  to  health  and  the  highest  development  Of  man. 
,gj  and  pate  »ntology  show  this  to  have  beeu  equally  true  of  the  flora  aud  iauna 
in  ancient  days. 
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Neither  tropical  Africa  nor  Asia  is  adapted  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  constitution  ;  every 
■white  colony  there  has  been  wasted  hy  sickness  and  death  ;  yet  this  is  the  native  and 
natural  climate  of  the  dark  races,  who  are  there  as  much  at  home  as  is  the  polar,  hear 
on  the  shores  of  Greenland.  When  at  Saigon,  on  the  Meikong  River,  I  was  told  by  an 
officer  of  the  French  colony  that  24  per  cent,  of  French  troops  stationed  There  died 
annually.  The  British  occupation  of  low  lands  in  the  southern  portion  of  India  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  military  possession,  so  far  as  Europeans  are  concerned,  who  can- 
not long  live  there,  hut  would  soon  become  extinct  but  for  the  constant  influx  of  fresh 
immigration.  There,  a  European  struggles  for  existence,  a  prey  to  fever  and  dysentery, 
and  is  unequal  to  severe  labor.  White  women,  as  a  rule,  are  especial  sufferers,  rally- 
ing but  poorly  from  any  illness.  White  men  must  yield  the  tropics  to  the  dark  races. 
The  reverse  is  also  true  ;  negroes  are  not  comfortable  in  the  frigid  zone.  The  American 
residents  of  New  England  States,  as  at  present  constituted,  have  a  continual  fight  with 
existing  conditions  of  climate,  and  their  survivors  and  descendants,  now  in  process  of 
acclimatization  as  a  race,  are  assuming  a  somewhat  typical  form. 

Whenever  we  examine  nature,  we  find  a  perfect  adaptation  of  animals  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  live.  The  constitutional  temperaments  of  the  different 
races  seem  to  vary.  The  dark  races  are  less  developed  than  the  white ;  they  have  a 
less  nervous  sensibility,  for  their  physical  organization  is  less  delicate.  Van  Amridge 
says  :  "  The  dark  races  expire  less  carbonic  acid  from  their  lungs  than  the  white,  but 
transpire  the  fetid  matter  chiefly  by  the  skin."  According  to  Dr.  Knox,  the  nerves  of 
their  limbs  are  one-third  less  than  the  Saxon  of  equal  height.  Great  differences  of 
shape  iu  the  pelvis  of  different  races  have  been  classified  by  Drs.  Vrolik  and  Weber, 
who  thus  report  the  four  principal  races:  "The  European  is  oval;  the  American, 
round  ;  the  Mongolian,  square;  and  African,  oblong." 

The  characteristics  most  relied  on  for  the  discrimination  of  races  are  the  color  of 
the  skin,  structure  of  the  hair,  and  conformation  of  the  skull  and  skeleton.  Transi- 
tions from  one  to  the  other  are  so  gradual  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  draw  any 
exact  and  arbitrary  line  of  inter-demarkation.  We  now  see  the  various  branches  of 
mankind  confined 'to  distinct  localities,  mainly  bounded  by  isothermal  lines,  with  dis- 
tinction of  form  and  color,  with  different  social  relations,  religions,  governments, 
habits,  and  intellectual  powers.  Wherever  men  have  migrated,  they  appear  to  have 
found  and  displaced  an  aboriginal  nation,  and  no  record  is  believed  to  exist  of  any 
people  ever  migrating  to  a  land  which  they  found  entirely  destitute  of  inhabitants, 
in  some  of  the  Various  stages  of  human  development.  Adelung  reckons  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  the  earth  as  1,288,000,000,  professing  1,100  forms  of  religion,  among  which 
there  exist  3,664  known  languages  or  dialects,  viz:  937  Asiatic,  587  European,  276 
African,  1,624  American.    These  are  significant  facts. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  is  inclined  to  admit  that  an  imperfect  form  of  man  was  living  when 
the  Tertiary  strata  were  deposited.  Agassiz,  who  pronounced  America  the  oldest  con- 
tinent extant,  measured  the  coral  growth  during  a  given  number  of  years  along  the 
southern  half  of  Florida,  which,  he  asserts,  has  been  formed  by  accretion  during  the 
geological  period  known  as  Eecent,  and  must  have  required  not  less  than  135,000  years 
to  form.  We  may  arrange  epochs  in  their  order  of  sequence,  but  not  of  date,  for  in 
contemplating  the  vastness  of  such  a  past,  the  mind  becomes  lost  in  amazement  at  the 
vista  opened  into  antiquity.  The  histories  of  China  contain  records  of  the  past  which 
modern  chronologies  have  insufficient  room  to  measure.  The  limits  of  history  are 
steadily  receding,  and  Greece  and  Eome  are  taking  their  proper  positions  in  a  compar- 
atively modern  era.  Science  is  developing  unanswerable  proofs  of  the  greater  antiquity 
of  the  human  race  than  current  ecclesiastical  histories  have  been  supposed  to  allow. 
Greater  freedom  in  chronology  is  absolutely  necessary.  No  sound  religious  principles 
have  aught  to  fear  from  true  interpreters  of  antiquity.  Truth,  in  all  its  natural  sim- 
plicity, is  susceptible  of  proof,  and  reason  is  its  steadfast  supporter.  Nature's  own  re- 
ligion is  grander  than  any  human  conception.  In  the  dark  ages,  mysteries,  miracles, 
and  absolute  imposture  stood  in  the  way  of  absolute  truth.  Evolution  gives  to  the 
Infinite  higher  attributes,  and  more  nearly  conuects  him  with  all  created  things.  The 
God  of  the  true  scientist  is  grander  and  more  comprehensible  to  mankind.  It  takes  us 
half  our  lives  to  unlearn  and  eradicate  errors  honestly  taught  us  in  youth,  with  perfect 
good  faith  and  intention,  which  persistently  cling  to  us  until  displaced  by  the  sound 
reasoning  powers  of  maturer  years.  Each  conscience  is  but  the  result  of  its  own  moral 
education.  It  is  composed  of  ideas  it  has  fed  on.  Many  imbibe  hereditarily  the  opin- 
ions of  their  forefathers,  and  venerate  them  because  they  were  first  upon  their  mind, 
which  circumstance  alone  produces  to  them  an  unsophisticated  conviction  of  their 
truthfulness.  None  are  free  but  those  whom  Truth  makes  free : 
"  Most  men  by  education  are  misled, 
They  so  believe  because  they  so  are  bred; 
The  priest  continues  what  the  nurse  began, 
And  so  the  child  imposes  on  the  man." 

America  was  undoubtedly  peopled  many  ages  before  Julius  Caesar  landed  in  barbaric 
Britain,  and  many  of  the  colossal  structures,  whose  ruins  still  excite  the  wonder  of  the 
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wandering  Indians  of  Central  America  and  Peru  doubtless  passed  from  use  long  before 
the  Tartar  conquerors  in  Central  Asia  drove  their  hordes  eastward,  or  Attila  and  his 
Huns  swept  bis  legions  westward,  from  the  great  wall  of  China  aud  tho  steppes  of 
ancient  Tarfary. 

Chines,-  historians  assert  that  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Yao,  B.  C.29r>3, 
Strang*  rs  from  the  south,  of  the  family  of  Yoiie-Tchang, brought,  as  a  present  from  a 

maritime  kingdom  in  southern  seas,  a  great  turtle,  three  feet  long  by  three  feet  wide, 
and  very  old,  on  whose  hack  was  written  a  history  of  the  world,  from  its  commence- 
ment to  that  time,  which  Yao  ordered  transcribed  and  preserved.  Turtles  have  long 
had  a  peculiar  religious  significance  in  Japan,  and  also  among  American  aborigines  at 
Copan,  where  H  splendid  stone  altar  of  great  antiquity,  iu  the  image  of  a  similar 
tortoise,  yet  remains. 

Chinese  culture,  dwelling  apart  in  tbe  southeastern  extremity  of  Asia,  has  developed 
and  retained  distinctive  national  types,  coldly  conservative,  while  nations  less  peculiar, 
and  perhaps  more  adventurous,  rose,  scattered,  and  passed  away  almost  by  scores. 
The  isolation  of  their  peculiar  civilization  must  have  resulted  from  tbe  physical  con- 
formation of  the  spot  thej  occupied,  encircled  hy  protecting  ranges  of  mountains  and 
forbidding  natural  ban  i<  ** 

Eminent  Chinese  historians  (after  describing  the  fabulous  and  mythical  ages,  which 
are  impel  tret  ami  idealized  recollections  of  events,  peoples,  eras,  and'  civilizations  ;  and 
renowned  individuals  whose  exact  history  had  become  confused,  extinct,  or  legendary 
when  their   Bret  authentic  records  of  ancient  history  were  penned,)  come  to  t-he  reign 

en.    (nick  bistory  appears  limited  when  looking  beyond  into  oriental  records, 
and  proves  but  a  scanty  stream  leading  to  a  broad  ocean  beyond. 

The  deified  ruleis  are  nat  in  ally  t  he  most  ancient,  and  are  succeeded  by  demi-god 
descendants,  in  a  sort  of  middle  age.  The  advent  of  conquering  heroes  from  a  foreign 
soil,  by  introducing  a  new  element  into  history,  may  have  changed  the  national  era. 
A  can  In  1  study  of  the  various  ancient    histories  of  the  world  has  led  me  to  inter  that, 

generally,  rulers  who  are  said  to  have  descended  from  the  gods  were  merely  successful 

invaders  of  the  country  where  they  died,  and  were  there  canonized  or  deified.     Being 

bom  in  a  foreign  land,  no  local  record  existed  of  their  parentage,  and  it  was  easy  to 

ascribe  their  origin  to  supernatural  causes  ;  while,  their  death  being  among  the  people 
whose  traditions  have-  come  down  to  us,  was  witnessed  aud  recorded. 

All  scholars  experience  difficulty  in  tracing  up  and  locating  ancient  places,  as  most 
of  them  were  given  new  and  foreign  nanus  by  conquerors  and  explorers.  Since  the 
t  T\  re  and  S idol i,  and  the  ancient  and  long-con t  inued  sway  of  the  South  Arabians 
declined,  and  gave  waj  to  the  1  ise  of  great  monarchies  in  Western  Asia  and  India, 
places  have  received  new  rulers  and  taken  new  names.  This  is  true  throughout  his- 
tory, of  all  countries,  and  is  more  recently  illustrated  to  us  in  the  saintly  names  given 
by  Spanish  and  Portuguese  explorers ;  or  headlands  and  islands  renamed  for  British 
seamen  and  their  patrons.  A  less  troublesome  impediment  to  accurate  identification 
is  found  in  translated  names. 

Tin-  progress  of  science  and  linguistic  and  historic  researches  continually  supple- 
ments our  knowledge  of  the  mighty  past,  whose  bistory  must  now  be  worked  back  by 
degrees,  and  every  fact  capable  of  yielding  testimony  preserved  and  utilized.  Chinese 
records,  extending  to  B.  C.  3588,  may  yet  render  valuable  aid  in  perpetuating  much 
that  was  destroyed   in  the   lost    1  ibraries  of  Phumicia,  Chaldea,  and  Egypt.     The  first 

eii  of  Chinese  history  is  without  dates,  capable  of  being  accurately  fixed  by  any  meas- 
ure known  to  us  at  the  present  time.  So  of  Methuselah's  age.  We  cannot  believe  that 
the  duration  of  human  life  changed  suddenly  from  hundreds  of  years  to  three-score 
years  and  ten.  The  change,  if  at  all,  was  in  the  human  measure.  During  our  present 
Century,  the  average  longevity  of  Great  Britain  has  increased  nearly  ten  years.  The 
ti  in  ••  i  fair  <>/'  li/i  "  is  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  limits  of  our  being,  and  w  isdom  to 
Osc  "or  powers  BO  as  to  obtain  their  utmost  capabilities.     Wisdom  is  tbe  best  use  of 

knowledge. 

This  early  Chinese  era  consisted  of  three  dynasties,  who  successively,  with  their  de- 
scendants, ruled  the  kingdom  id'  China,  whose  dominion  bad  not  then  spread  into  an 
empire,  and  the  aggregate  terms  of  their  reigns  must  have  extended  over  a  long  period 
This  pi  riod  may  represent  the  rule  of  early  Asiatic  aborigines,  developed 
up'  n  the  soil  of  China. 

Chinese  historians  commence  their  second  and  more  authentic  era  with  the  reign  of 

.  reign  named  Tai   Ko  Fokee,  or  Great  King  Stranger.     He  commenced  his  reign 

Hid    from   this   founder   of  their  line  of  monarehs  they  have  preserved  a 

national  history  and  true  chronological  succession  of  their  rulers.     His  name  seems  to 

Imply  that   b    was  a  foreign  conqueror,  who  occupied  tho  country,  and  doubtless,  at 

the  tin f  Ins  conquest,  took  no  pains  to  preserve  the  records  of  superseded  dynasties, 

which  come  to  us  only  in  the  form  of  tradition. 

The  |  sjtorial  representations  of  King  Fokee  which  have  come  down  to  us,  represent 

I  horns,  similar  to  those  associated  with  the  representations  of  Moses, 
the  Hebrew  lawgiver.     He  and  bis  successor   are  said  to  have  introduced  into  China 
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the  hieroglyphic  characters  for  picture-writing,  somewhat  similar  to  those  found  in  Cen- 
tral America,  and  from  whence  the  ideograms  now  in  use  are  conceded  to  have  heen 
derived.  He  taught  his  people  the  motion  of  heavenly  hodies,  the  twelve  celestial 
signs,  and  divided  their  time  into  years  and  months,  besides  bringing  them  a  knowl- 
edge of  many  other  useful  arts  and  sciences.  The  sudden  advent  of  so  much  new 
knowledge,  brought  by  one  man,  indicates  that  he  came  from  far  away — from  a  coun- 
try with  which  no  previous  communication  had  existed.  As  he  introduced  a  new  meas- 
ure of  time,  we  can  but  estimate  the  duration  of  eleven  reigns  which  preceded  him. 

Probably  the  solar  day  was  the  earliest  measure  of  time  ;  then  the  lunar  month ;  and, 
lastly,  the  solar  year.  The  various  words  used  in  all  languages,  and  interpreted  to  us 
years,  meant  simply  the  periods  of  time  which  at  the  moment  constituted  its  measure. 
Thus,  if  Methuselah  lived  969  periods  of  time  when  the  lunar  month  was  the  accepted 
measure,  he  died  at  74^  years  of  age,  which  is  not  improbable. 

The  great  Chinese  history  of  Tse-ma  Chi-ang,  written  B.  C.  122,  and  purporting  to  be 
an  accurate  transcript  of  all  earlier  existing  histories,  which  it  was  desirable  to  con- 
solidate and  preserve,  narrates  events  chronologically  from  the  reign  of  Hoaug-Ti, 
which  commenced  B.  C.  2697,  when  he  was  eleven  years  old.  During  his  minority  the 
kingdom  was  governed  by  wise  and  prudent  counselors,  who,  it  says,  took  great  care 
of  the  young  monarch,  and  educated  him  in  all  the  useful  arts  and  sciences  then  known. 
It  is  recorded  that  during  his  reign  physicians  first  learned  to  feel  the  pulse  ;  the  mag- 
netic needle  was  first  used,  pointing  to  the  south;  and  civilization  greatly  advanced. 
He  lived  a  useful  life,  was  greatly  respected,  and  died  at  a  ripe  old  age.  During  a  por- 
tion of  his  reigu,  a  powerful  revolt  was  successfully  put  down,  indicating  a  mixed 
race,  with  the  antagonisms  of  conflicting  opinions.  Five  of  his  descendants  succeeded, 
in  turn,  to  his  throne.  Then  came  Tai  Yao,  followed  by  Yuti  Tsi  Yune,  B.  C.  2294,  dur- 
ing whose  reign  a  great  deluge  occurred  in  Asia,  which  flooded  fifteen  provinces  of 
China  and  drowned  great  numbers  of  inhabitants.  Some  portions  of  the  country  re- 
mained under  water  for  several  years  thereafter. 

This  rupture  of  a  natural  barrier,  which  held  in  check  some  extensive  inland  basin 
of  water,  existing  at  a  higher  level,  occurred  just  fifty-four  years  after  Archbishop 
Usher  fixes  the  arch-catastrophe  of  Hebrew  tradition,  and  was  doubtless,  like  the 
Noachian  flood,  a  crisis  in  the  physical  history  of  the  region  where  it  occurred.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  great  interior  alkaline  deserts  of  North  America,  where  the 
successive  water-lines  around  the  surfaces  of  every  elevation  of  its  various  levels 
clearly  indicate  the  former  presence  of  vast  inland  basins  of  water,  have,  at  some  re- 
mote period,  been  in  like  manner  drawn  off  and  precipitated  upon  lower  levels  of  this 
coutinent  in  their  journey  toward  the  common  level  of  the,  ocean.  This  is  also  shown 
by  the  presence  of  ancient  river-beds  across  the  present  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains.  Nothing  seems  to  impede  the  execution  of  unerring  physical  laws ;  and 
in  the  consideration  of  general  history,  natural  science  shows  no  relation  between  such 
physical  calamities  and  personal  guilt. 

B.  C.  2233,  the  next  Emperor,  Ta  Yu,  caused  canals  to  be  cut  to  convey  to  the  sea 
the  immense  bodies  of  water,  which,  during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  had  been 
precipitated  upon  and  overflowed  so  large  a  part  of  China.  By  this  means  many  deep 
river-beds  were  finally  cut,  and  continued  to  be  worn  away  by  the  receding  waters  until 
the  whole  country  was  freed  from  inundation. 

His  eleventh  descendant  and  successor  was  a  tyrant,  and  was  banished  in  the  fifty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  King  Chiug  Tang  came  to  the  throne  B.  C.  1766,  and  died 
1753  B.  C.  During  his  reign,  a  great  famine  existed  in  China,  which,  the  records  say, 
lasted  seven  years.  Joseph's  famine  in  Egypt  occurred  B.  C.  1707,  or  forty-six  years 
after  this  date.  These  coincidences  are  merely  cited  as  suggestive  to  historical  stu- 
dents. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  historical  records  of  all  ancient  nations  should  be  sought  out 
and  compared ;  and  to  our  linguistic  and  archaeological  students  on  the  Pacific  the 
early  histories  of  Chiua  and  Japan  should  be  made  the  subject  of  careful  study.  Much 
meutal  and  social  cultivation  existed  in  Asia  when  Europe  was  yet  in  her  dark  and 
undeveloped  ages.  China  and  Japan,  as  well  as  all  the  nations  of  Asia,  yet  contain 
many  ancient  records  that  may  well  repay  careful  study,  revealing  traces  of  a  civili- 
zation whose  history  is  incredibly  remote.  Ere  the  ancient  respect  for  sacred  records 
has  become  impaired,  and  they  are  cast  aside  or  destroyed  in  the  ecstacy  of  a  new-found 
religion,  or  the  mechanical  wonders  of  a  scientific  civilization,  earnest  and  reliable  stu- 
dents may  acquire  much  important  testimony  among  the  archives  of  India,  China,  and 
Japan.  Few  ancient  races  have  preserved  a  literature  of  equal  value  with  the  Chinese. 
The  great  past  of  prehistoric  humanity  bears  traces  of  activity  and  commercial  inter- 
course throughout  Asia. 

About  five  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Sanskrit  branch  of  the 
Aryan  race  invaded  and  occupied  Northeru  India,  while  the  Arabian  Cushites,  dwelling 
in  Arabia,  held  control  of  Southern  Arabia.  These  South  Arabians  held  innumerable 
colonies,  and  were  unrivaled  in  power  and  commercial  dominion.  They  early  estab- 
lished great  influence  as  a  maritime  people  along  the  coast  of  Southwestern  Asia, 
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colonizing  much  of  the  Asiatic  seaboard  in  the  deepest  antiquity,  not,  however,  in- 
cluding the  present  Chinese  territory,  but  exercised  a  "widespread  .influence  from  the 
extremes  of  India  even  to  Norway,  acting  an  important  part  as  pioneers  in  spreading 
and  developing  early  civilization.  The  nomadic  tribes  of  Asia  have  been  classed  as  of 
Semitic  origin. 

China,  although  well  known,  and  mentioned  in  the  ancient  Sanskrit  writings  under 
the  name  of  Yama,  was  never  included  in  statements  of  the  migrations  of  races  and 
peoples  throughout  Western  Asia,  Hindostan,  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Sea.  In 
remote  antiquity,  the  Chinese  nation  appears  to  have  lived  within  itself,  cutoff  from 
active  communication  with  any  neighboring  people. 

Aoeording  to  Arabian  traditions.  Ad  was  the  primeval  father  of  the  pure  Arabians, 
and  built  a  city  in  Arabia,  which  became  great  and  powerful.  The  Adites  are  referred 
to  in  the  earliest  dawn  of  Arabian  history  as  enterprising,  rich,  and  powerful,  having 
great  cities  of  wonderful  maguilicence.  They  were  skillful  builders,  rich  in  gold, 
silver,  aod  preoions  Btones,  showing  them  acquainted  with  metals.  Numerous  appli- 
ances of  our  civilization  had  their  origin  far  back  in  the  obscurity  of  ages  now  pre- 
historic, and  Adam  may  be  but  the  Hebrew  tradition  of  the  ancient  Adites  of  Arabia, 
who  must  themselves  have  had  a  long  line  of  ancestry  to  have  developed  and  acquired 
such  civilization.  Adam  was  perhaps  simply  the  ideal  embodiment  of  a  beginning  of 
humanity,  typified  to  the  Hebrews  by  an  Adite  patriarch,  beyond  the  experience  of 
their  own  history,  into  which  he  was  adopted  by  Moses,  as  the  ancestor  of  their  race. 
It  was  an  effort  to  exl  »nd  their  national  lineage  far  back  to  an  original  First  Cause. 
The  distinctive  Hebrew  race  descended  from  Abraham,  that  magnificent  sheik,  the 
mighty  Ifesopotamian  prince  :  Israel's  ancestral  hero  and  first  distinctive  Hebrew  per- 
sonality; great  grandsire  of  the  princely  Joseph,  lord  chancellor  of  Egypt,  prime 
inini.st<  r  of  tin-  in  .  and  monotheistic  chief  of  an  illustrious  line.    Thus  he 

stands,  in  bold  relief,  on  the  canvas  of  tradition,  as  a  great  leader  of  human  kind  in 
the  period  comprised  in  the  first  essays  of  Hebrew  literature. 

<  >ur  opinion  of  the  general  inaccessibility  of  China  from  other  parts  of  the  coutinent 
i.  in  early  times,  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  the  history  of  Besorus.  relating  the 
conquests  of  the  Arabian  sovereign  Sohamar  larasch,  Abon  Karib,  who  reigned  over 
Chaldea,  and  245  years  before  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian  empire  carried  his  arms,  B.  C. 
1518,  into  Central  Asia,  occupied  Samaroand,  and  tor  a  long  time  attempted,  without 
--,  the  invasion  of  China.  Humboldt  describes  an  Himyatic  inscription  existing 
at  Bamareandin  the  fourteenth  century,  iu  characters  expressing.  "  In  the  name  of  God, 
Bobamar  larasch  has  erected  this  edifice  to  the  sun,  his  Lord."  All  facts  go  to  show 
that  migrations  over  Central  Asia,  from  Arabia  across  the  continent,  most  have  passed 
north  of  China,  (which  country  seems  to  have  maintained  her  individuality  uearly 
intact.)  and  reached  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  near  the  peninsula  of  Corea,  which  is 
still  inhabited  by  a  populous  nation,  quite  unlike  the  Chinese  race.  Many  aborigines 
of  Central  Asia  were  doubtless  driven  toward  the  coast  by  these  Arabian  conquerors. 
These  South  Arabians  were  a  people  older  than  the  Aryans.  The  great  ages  of  Cushite 
civilization,  to  which  we  are  told  they  succeeded,  closed  at  a  period  which  was  very 
ancient  9  ties  the  book  of  Job,  the  oldest  book  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  was  penned 
■  nan  poem. 

Testimony  is  universal  that  the  oldest  nations  succeeded  older  pre-existing  peoples, 
•  ived  their  highest  ideas  from  abroad,  showing  a  descent  of  ideas  as 
well  as  of  blood.     A  constant  admixture  of  races,  peoples,  and  nations  has  been  succes- 
sively  going  on  forages.     It  i^  only  in  some  secluded  spot  that  we  may,  at  this  late 
day, «  -  of  anything  approaching  to  an  early  type,  with  slight  receut  ad- 

mixture.    Sueh  specimens,  if  they  exist  at  all,  cannot  but  be  extremely  rare,  and,  like 
the  Miautsof  China  and  some  remnants  in  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  inhabit  regions  virtually 
jsible. 

The  huge  stone  structures,  cities,  and  temples,  being  unearthed  iu  Yucatan,  argue  an 
enormous  early  population.  The  ruins  of  Copan,  and  disintegrating  pyramids  of  Pa- 
ie,  are  convincing  proof  of  a  great  prehistoric  race  in  Central  America,  at  an  im- 
mensely early  period,  which  must  have  occupied  the  same  relative  positions  toward 
North  and  Booth  America  that  Asia  Minor  did,  in  remote  ages,  to  Central  A«ia  and 
Africa.  The  peculiar  construction  of  all  the  arches  found  among  the  buried  cities  of 
Yucatan  may  had  to  the  discovery  of  races  cognate  to  its  early  inhabitants.  The 
same  principle  ol  arch  was  used  in  very  early  times  by  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Etru- 
rians. 

Notwithstanding  the   frequent  disastrous  fires,  and  destruction  of  records  by  con- 

qnerora  ;m<\   founders  of  dynasties,  who  have  annihilated  much  valuable  material, 

China,  Japan,  and  the  interior  of  India  have  many  copies  and  manuscript  translations 

.  ancieni  works  and  histories,  long  retained  among  their  sacred  treasuries,  rich 

archaeological  prizes  for  modern  explorers  to  unearth,  equal  in  interest  to  the  lost  his- 

mentionediu  the  Dabistan  and  other  Asiatic  writings. 

(.|,  into  ancient   histories,  many  plausible  reasons  are  found, 
ity,  and  almost  probability,  that  some  early  aborigines  of  the 

0  I 
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pure  Chinese  race  may. have  crossed  hy  sea  from  the  coast  of  Peru  to  China  in  an  early 
or  remote  age  of  the  world.  Recent  travelers  in  Peru  inform  us  that  its  aboriginal  races 
have,  like  our  North  American  Indians,  become  nearly  extinct ;  and  the  only  remaining 
traces  are  found  among  the  China-chola,  a  mixed  result  from  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
ancestors.  Last  year  my  attention  was  called  to  an  article  in  a  South  American  paper, 
describing  the  remnant  of  a  race  of  aboriginal  Mongolians  or  Chinese,  found  among  the 
high  table-lauds  upon  the  western  slope  of  the  Andes. 

Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  who  each  received  hieroglyphical  characters  from  a  com- 
mon source,  originating  in  an  older  people,  ascribe  them  to  Taut.  The  Chinese  ascribe 
them  toTai  Ko  Fokee,  their  Great  Stranger  King,  who  reigned  B.  C.  3588.  Many  curi- 
ous coiucidences  point  to  the  supposition  that  he  may  have  brought  them  from  Peru 
or  Central  America,  where,  among  ruins  still  existing,  there  has  been  discovered  mnch 
early  picture-writing,  closely  corresponding  to  early  Chinese  characters,  comprising 
the  216  radical  ideographs  now  used.  Thus,  heaven  is  expressed  by  three  horizontal 
lines,  slightly  curved;  and  earth  by  a  cross  within  a  circle.  In  discoveries  at  Copan 
is  a  figure  strikingly  resembling  the  Chinese  symbol  of  Fokee,  both  nations  represent- 
ing him  like  Moses,  as  a  lawgiver,  with  two  small  horns.  Many  figures  on  Peruvian 
water- vessels,  of  great  antiquity,  are  identical  with  those  found  in  Egyptian  temples ; 
birds'  heads,  for  example,  attached  to  figures  resembling  a  comma,  but  intended  to  rep- 
resent tongues ;  and  other  remarkable  coiucidences.  Either  one  people  learned  from 
the  other,  or  both  acquired  these  forms  from  a  common  source.  Many  physico-geo- 
graphical  facts  favor  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  more  rational  to  conclude  that  Egypt 
received  them  from  America,  through  China — possibly  through  Fokee,  or  some  prede- 
cessor in  very  remote  ages.  Recent  scientific  explorations  are  reported  to  have  ex- 
humed sacred  Chinese  mottoes,  carved  on  tombs  in  Egypt — counterparts  of  phrases  in 
use  to-day — revealing  the  existence  of  an  intercourse  when  China  was  ruled  by  kings 
anterior  to  Moses. 

The  present  written  language  of  China  is  undoubtedly  an  imported  method,  advanced 
from  such  picture-writings  as  those  of*  the  ancient  Peruvians,  or  primitive  hieroglyph- 
ical signs  of  ancient  Egypt.  Among  some  nations  mental  progress  evolved  a  simple 
alphabet,  while  others  remained,  content  with  the  increasing  complications  of  ideo- 
graphic signs  for  syllables  and  objects.  Egypt,  like  China,  was  tenacious  of  her  indi- 
vidual peculiarities,  and  long  retained  her  hieroglyphic  type.  She  finally  abandoued 
it,  while  China  clung  to  but  improved  it. 

The  South  Arabians,  and  their  descendants,  the  Phoenicians,  having  an  extended 
commerce  established  throughout  the  Indian  Ocean,  with  every  known  shore,  undoubt- 
edly passed  more  readily  into  a  simple  phonetic  alphabet,  better  adapted  to  the  prac- 
tical wants  of  a  commercial  people.  Tablets  have  been  discovered  among  their  ancient 
ruins,  by  which  the  various  changes  are  readily  traced. 

Chinese  characters,  so  long  surrounded  by  the  ultra  conservatism  of  an  impenetrable 
isolation,  have  undoubtedly  developed  from  these  common  forms  of  natural  objects, 
and  subsequently  been  adapted  to  easy  and  rapid  writing,  with  a  peculiar  style  of 
brush,  and  their  manner  of  holding  it. 

The  consideration  of  whether  the  Chinese  people  originally  developed  in  Asia  or 
abroad,  bears  an  important  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  Japanese  race,  the  subject  we 
are  ultimately  investigating  and  shall  consider  in  our  next  paper.  In  seeking  the 
initial  points  whence  migrations  have  diverged,  we  naturally  gather  all  possibilities, 
whence  we  select  probabilities,  in  the  hope  of  finally  eliciting  absolute  truth.  We 
shall  be  compelled  to  limit  this  already  lengthy  paper  to  setting  forth  certain  funda- 
mental principles  useful  in  research,  and  to  a  collection  of  evidence,  the  full  discussion 
of  which  will  necessarily  remain  for  a  future  occasion. 

Without  in  any  manner  indorsing  the  following  hypothesis,  we  shall  simply  aim  to 
shadow  forth  a  few  possibilities  which  the  consideration  of  many  curious  facts  have 
suggested  during  the  laborious  details  of  an  elaborate  search. 

How  came  the  Chinese — a  people  so  ancient,  so  reserved,  and  so  wholly  unlike  their  i 
surrounding  neighbors,  or  indeed  any  other  race  upon  the  continent  of  Asia—to  be  thus 
alone  in  this  corner  of  a  continent,  walled  in  apart  from  all  neighboring  races?    We 
may  reasonably  doubt  the  assumption  of  any  spontaneous  growth  in  the  country  they 
now  inhabit.    Conjectured  migrations  among  still  speechless  societies,  at  an  epoch 
anterior  to  the  formation  of  nations,  are  beyond  our  present  ability  to  trace.    We  cau  ; 
only  surmise  whether  each  continent  evolved  a  type  of  manhood  separately,  or  whether 
all  higher  races  have  resulted  from  the  various  differentiations  and  dispersions  from  a  | 
single  locality,  of  a  common  ancestor  already  developed  up  to  the  lowest  types  of  a  j 
speechless  animal,  tending  to  manhood. 

Our  best  researches  indicate  an  enormous  antiquity  for  man  on  the  American  conti-  j 
nent,  and  an  advance  in  general  form  and  brain  capacity,  with,  doubtless,  a  modifica- 
tion of  color,  since  a  very  early  period.  In  very  remote  times,  there  appear  to  have 
existed  at  least  two  very  distinct  populations,  differing,  in  fact,  more  widely  than  any 
existing  aborigines  "of  the  contineut.  Portions  of  North  America  had  been  occupied 
by  races  far  more  advanced  than  its  occupants  when  recently  discovered  by  Europeans. 
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Originating,  perhaps,  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  elevated  centers  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, wave  alter  wave  of  races  may  have  rolled  eastward  and  westward,  or  northward 
ami  southward,  to  a  certain  extent,  only  identified  in  America  to-day  by  slight  signs 
that  mark  the  nearly  extinct  descendants  of  the  people  with  which  they  amalgamated. 

Dogmatio  theology  retreats  before  scientific  truth.  No  one  will  at  this  day  pro- 
nounce the  self-registering  records  of  nature  grave  heresies.  They  are  vastly  more 
enduring,  authentic,  and  reliable  testimony  than  the  precarious  text  of  human  narra- 
tors. It  seems  a  crime  against  true  religion  to  hang  the  integrity  of  its  moral  princi- 
ples upon  the  validity  of  statistics  in  any  book  which  merely  illustrates,  by  historical 
pai  ahl.s,  the  early  development  of  its  traditional  ideas.  The  innate  virtue  of  its  pure 
principles  is  unharmed  by  legendary  or  dogmatic  absurdities. 

The  Chines,,  have  an  immense  antiquity.  They  are  a  peculiar  people,  very  marked 
in  their  features, and  have  multiplied  so  that  at  present  their  population  and  area  of 
production  are  so  balanced  that  any  marked  increase  would  precipitate  a  famine,  and 
tli  us  equalize  conditions.  They  not  only  practice  economy,  but  enjoy  it,  having  learned 
in  centuries  to  live  upon  the  minimum  and  enjoy  the  maximum  of  life. 

All  other  civilizations  and  emigrations  throughout  Asia  appear  to  have  moved  from 
Asia  Minor  and  the  high  central  portions  of  the  north  and  west.  The  Chinese  appear 
:is  aii  Isolated  people,  and  have  long  preserved  the  peculiar  type  of  a  race  wholly  unlike 
any  other  on  the  continent  of  Asia.  Their  country  is  situated  upon  the  southeastern 
extremity  of  the  continent,  and  hemmed  iu  on  the  west  and  north  by  a  chain  of  mount- 
ains practically  impassable,  and  now  made  more  so  by  the  great  wall,  1,250  miles  in 
length,  with  which.  B.C. 220, they  sought  to  complete  their  isolation. 

It  this  people  did  not  develop  from  the  soil  they  now  occupy,  we  must  search  for  the 
most  probable  mode  of  access  by  which  their  earliest  ancestry  reached  their  present 
home.     In  this  stage  of  the  world,  all  nations  are  more  or  less  composite. 

The  southern  ami  southeastern  portions  of  China  border  upon  the  ocean,  and  if  the 
eai  liesl  <  hine.se  came  from  an  opposite  direction,  they  must  have  reached  their  country 
l.v  water,  it  so,  it  maj  account  for  their  skilled  boatmen,  who  have  lived  upon  the 
watei  from  time  immemorial,  ami  for  the  enormous  lleets  of  junks,  generally  of  large 
dimensions,  wind)  thej  possess.  A  taste  early  cultivated  may  have  come  down  through 
maiiv  centuries. 

If 'we  first  seek  for  testimony  from  Chinese  records,  we  find  they  ascribe  their  own 
Origin  to  the  southern  portion  of  China.  In  order  to  ascertain  how  they  could  have 
reached  there  l.v  sea,  and  the  direction  whence  they  probably  came,  we  must  study 
Datura!  causes,  and  seek  among  winds  and  currents  for  the  first  natural  distributing 
a-ents,  whose  influence  on  navigation  has  been  but  recently  overcome  by  clipper-ships 
and  strainers  of  modern  construction. 

The  Pacific  is  a  wide  ocean  to  cross,  and  fair  winds  must  have  been  relied  upon,  for 
muscles  could  never  have  paddled  a  direct  course  for  such  a  distance.  Where,  there- 
fore is  the  country  from  which  they  could  follow  a  fair,  fixed  wind  in  a  straight  course, 
and  he  brought  to  land  upon  the  southern  coast  of  Chiua,  where  they  claim  to  have 

'"  We  find  in  the  South  Pacific,  between  the  southern  tropics  and  the  equator,  a  per- 
petual trade-wind  blowing  from  the  southeast.  Toward  the  tropics,  it  blows  more 
Dearly  from  the  south,  hauling  gradually  into  the  eastward  as  it  approaches  the  equa- 
tor. This  constant  breeze  would  drive  a  vessel  kept  before  the  wind  from  a  point  any- 
where on  the  coast  of  Peru,  about  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Chiucha  Islands,  by  a 
ilightly  curved  but  almost  direct  line  as  far  as  the  equator,  in  the  direct  course  for  the 

"hJthe  North  Pacific  Ocean,  between  the  tropics  and  equator  the  northeast  trade-wind 
exists,  as  the  almost  complementary  counterpart  ot  winds  m  the  southern  hemisphere, 
likewse  blowing  more  northerly  near  its  northern  hunt  and  uniting ;  in  an ,  alinos t  due 
easterly  wind  near  the  eqnator.  Thus  the  southeast  and  northeast  trade-winds  meet, 
and  fluently  blow  into  each  other  along  a  parallel  line,  making  a  continuous  fan- 
wind,  Siting  them  a1  the  equator,  and  consequently  forming  an  uninterrupted  motive 

"'Now  tf  aSJe^nkwe^started  from  the  coast  of  Peru  near  Central  America,  and 
kept  o.V  before  these  fair  winds,  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  in  sixty  days  she 
would  strike  the  souther,,  .oast  of  China,  about  where  early  Chinese  traditions  place 
{  t  ,.ir  'ace  This  evidence,  of  natural  causes,  apparently  points  to  Peru 
Seth^^lehome^f  the  Chinese  ancestral  race.     What  has  Peru  to  offer  in  support 

rfirHeaviffi?American  Antiquities,  published  in  1868,  we  find  that  "some  of  the 

western bribes  of  Brazil  are  so  1  ke  the  Chinese  in  feature  as  to  be  almost  identical." 

There  is  thus  ■   LriUlUy  shown  that  the  ancestry  of  China  may  have  embarked  in  large 

.     en.,,,  s  perhaps  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Chincha  Islands,  or  proceeded 

Mtl        ' Uvn     he      Ik'   the  early  Chinese  expedition  against  Japan,  or  that  of  Julius 

.  BHta in   or  the  Welsh  Prince  Madog  and  his  party,  who  sailed  from  Ire- 

V,  imeri.  a  A.  D.  1170,  and,  in  like  manner,  in  the  dateless  antccedure 
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of  history,  crossed  from  the  neighborhood  of  Peru  to  the  country  now  Known  to  us  as 
China.  The  very  name  Chiuc/ia  has  a  Chinese  sound,  and  reads  China,  with  two  let- 
ters dropped. 

For  upward  of  twenty  centuries,  Chinese  junks  are  known  to  have  been  large,  fast, 
and  strong;  their  people  skillful  mariners,  excellent  carpenters,  and  marine  architects. 
They  early  possessed  the  mechanical  skill  to  build  junks  of  comparatively  great  ton-i 
nage,  capable  of  conveying  large  amounts  of  cargo  and  great  numbers  of  passengers. 
If  the  measurements  of  Noah's  ark  are  correctly  interpreted,  she  was  larger  than  any 
ship  of  our  day.  Ship-building,  as  we  have  shown  in  a  previous  paper,  is  a  very 
ancient  art,  known  long  before  the  days  of  Tarshish.  We  have  no  history  of  its  abso- 
lute inception.  Monuments  on  land  endure  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  race,  but 
ships  are  of  their  nature  perishable.  A  race  that  could  build  the  magnificent  temples 
and  pyramids  of  Palenque  and  Copau  in  Yucatan  could  certainly  have  their  fleets 
upon  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  ages  long  before  any  existing  record.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  Peruvian  or  Central  American  fleet  of  large  vessels,  in  early  ages/'capable  of 
transferring  to  China,  if  not  100,000  people,  certainly  quite  sufficient  to  establish  a 
colony,  would  require  far  less  skill  or  enterprise  than  that  which  raised  the  pyramids 
of  either  Central  America  or  Egypt. 

China  had  bronzes  iu  perfection  during  her  very  earliest  ages,  and  may  have  intro- 
duced them  into  Western  Europe  and  Asia.  Among  the  most  ancient  relics  found  in 
Peru  are  bronze  and  iron  implements.  Many  Peruvian  and  Central  American  antiqui- 
ties resemble,  not  modern  Chinese,  but  their  most  ancient  writings  and  figures.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  Cadmus's  alphabet,  as  well  as  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  may 
have  been  suggested  and  developed  from  the  ancient  American  hieroglyphics  now 
coming  to  light,  showing  such  similarity  and  apparent  connection,  and  which  many 
scholars  already  consider  as  the  early  models,  not  the  results,  of  Egyptian  figures  and 
Chinese  ideographic  characters. 

The  Toltec  race  in  America  had  a  god  with  one  arm ;  so  had  the  Egyptians.  They 
deified  Fo,  whom  they  represent  with  two  small  horns,  similar  to  those  associated 
with  figures  of  Moses,  the  Hebrew  lawgiver ;  instructed  Chib-ca  Indians  in  Bogota  to 
paint  the  cross  and  trigrams  used  on  their  inscriptions ;  and  in  China,  the  Chinese 
historians  ascribe  to  Fohi  many  new  things,  among  others,  how  to  paint  identical 
figures  of  trigrams,  like  those  found  among  the  ruins  of  Central  America.  With  time 
and  perseverance,  it  may  yet  be  discovered  that  a  kuowledge  of  hieroglyphics  came 
from  Peru  or  Central  America  to  China,  a  people  whose  growing  commercial  inter- 
course may  have  spread  their  knowledge  to  the  ancient  monarchies  of  Egypt. 

The  recital  of  facts  may  be  greatly  extended,  showing  a  wonderful  chain  of  evidence, 
which  it  is  hard  to  conceive  can  be  entirely  accidental  and  coincidental,  unless  we 
take  the  extremely  broad  and  apparently  untenable  ground,  boldly  asserting  that 
primitive  humanity,  through  the  action  of  common  laws  and  natural  forces,  wherever 
placed,  evolves  like  forms,  customs,  and  necessary  results,  irrespective  of  variable  con- 
ditions and  individual  fancy  or  free  will.  Chinese  ideas  concerning  the  Tchin,  or 
original  eight  persons  of  a  supernatural  nature  who  escaped  from  the  sea,  point  to  an 
origin  from  beyond  seas,  or  to  an  early  piscatorial  age.  P>.  C.  35S8,  Tai-ko-Fokee,  a 
king  of  China  from  abroad,  was  deified.'  China  has  her  ancient  pictorial  writings. 

Fernando  Montesino,  a  Spanish  historian,  who  visited  Peru  and  published  his  work5 
from  1503  to  1547,  says  Peru  was  thickly  populated,  and  had  a  catalogue  of  101  mon- 
archs,  with  notes  of  the  memorable  events  of  their  reign,  extending  to  B.  C.  2,655. 

Hawks,  in  his  Peruvian  antiquities,  says  that  before  the  Spauish  conquest,  in  the 
most  eminent  period  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Incas,  the  vast  empire  of  Peru  contained 
eleven  million  inhabitants,  which  rapidly  diminished,  until  the  census  of  1580  shows 
but  8,280,000,  and  now  the  valleys  of  the  Peruvian  coast  contain  barely  a  fifth  of  what 
they  contained  under  the  Incas.  The  total  present  population  by  census  of  1875 
amounts  to  only  2,720,735  souls.    A  light  native  is  still  called  a  China-Chola. 

The  feast  of  souls  practiced  in  Central  America  appears  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  same  source  as  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  Jesuits  of  the  Propaganda 
report  these  ceremonies  as  anciently  in  practice  in  China.  The  ruins  of  ancient  tem- 
ples found  in  Central  America  resemble  iu  form,  space,  and  massive  walls,  without  roof, 
tho  most  ancient  temples  of  Egypt,  and  many  of  the  carvings  are  singularly  alike. 

Traditionary  histories  among'the  different  groups  of  the  Polynesian  Islands  indicatd 
that  the  Hawaiian  race  came  there  fro,m  the  south.  Tho  Hawaiian  Islands  are  nearly 
in  the  direct  line  from  Peru  to  China.  * 

While  the  majority  of  Hawaiiaus  are  probably  descended  from  Malays,  their  earlyi 
traditions  toll  us  of  tho  landing  of  men  belonging  to  a  race  whiter  than  their  ownj 
upon  the  southern  island  of  Hawaii,  many  centuries  ago,  whom  they  were  at  first  kn 
clined  to  consider  as  gods,  but  who  finally  settled  among  them,  and  from  their  wisdoml 
were  elevated  to  high  positions.  These  men  undoubtedly  came  from  Central  America 
or  Peru,  and  may  have  been  from  tho  ancient  Peruvian  empire,  or  the  later  kingdom 
of  the  Incas,  or  from  that  early  civilization  whose  traces  yet  remain  in  Yucatan. 
It  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  even  frail  canoes  and  boats,  either  by  acci- 
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ent  or  design,  have  performed  voyages  across  wide  oceans.  In  1819,  Kotsebue  found 
t  Badack  group  four  natives  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  who  had  been  driven  eastward 
u  a  canoe  1,000  miles.  In  1849,  men  came  from  Honolulu  to  San  Francisco,  2,300  miles. 
n  whale-boats.  And,  more  recently,  the  boisterous  Atlantic  Ocean  has  been  crossed 
rorn  New  York  to  Liverpool  by  a  solitary  man  in  a  dory. 

D  of  the  crew  of  the  clipper-ship  Golden  Light,  burned  in  the  South  Pacific 
bout  1865,  j"^  west  of  Cape  Horn,  reached  Hawaii  in  eighty  oue  days  in  a  whale- 
loat  under  .sail,  and  would  have  run  upon  the  reef  at  Laopahoihoi,  but  for  natives,  who 
wain  off  to  rescue  these  exhausted  people,  all  of  whom  survived. 

While  we  have  cited  facts  showing  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  early  Peruvians  or 
Neutral  Americans  may  have  come  to  China  by  the  aid  of  continuous  fair  winds,  it  is 
10  less  necessary  to  Bhow  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  which  exist  during  a 
;reater  part  of  the  year  to  impede  tHeir  return  by  sea.  To  beat  back  against  strong 
rade-wimls  and  the  long  regular  seas  of  the  Pacific  would  bo  a  task  in  which  they 
vould  .surpass  our  best  modern  clippers,  which  now  can  only  make  the  voyage  by  run- 
nug  far  north  ami  crossing  from  Japan  to  the  coast  of  California,  upon  the  arc  of  a 
Le,  and  sailing  thenci  southerly,  close  hauled  on  the  wind,  to  the  neighbor- 
iooiI  ot  Tahiti  in  the  South  Pacific,  which  must  then  be  crossed  in  an  easterly  direc- 
ion,  .south  of  the  trade-winds,  which  in  turn  enable  them  to  make  northing  and  reach 
he  coast  of  Peru.  Such  a  return  voyage  would  require  the  most  skillful  knowledge 
>f  winds,  coasts,  and  scientific  navigation,  such  as  we  have  only  possessed  in  compara- 
nd',- recent  times,  and  would  also  require  exceedingly  strong  and  weatherly  vessels, 
here  seems,  therefore,  less  likelihood  that  any  Chinese  ever  reached  Peru  in  pre- 
nstoric  times  by  BOCh  a  route. 

Intercourse  appears  to  have  existed  more  recently,  but  how  far  it  T\as  reciprocal 
emains  to  be  son.  if  it  was  commercial,  it  was  more  likely  to  have  been,  as  recip- 
■oeity  is  tin-  fonndation  <>!'  trade. 

In  our  search  for  objections  to  the  theory  we  tire  exploring,  we,  however,  find  other 
lossible  channels  of  return  communication.  During  the  southwest  monsoon  a  fleet  of 
uuks  might  possibly  have  left  China  and  followed  the  Kuro-Shiwo,  or  warm  stream 
bat  flows  along  the  coast  of  Japan,  with  summer  winds  across  to  the  northwestern 
oast  ot  America,  near  our  own  harbor,  and  thence  gradually  have  worked  its  way 
iouthward  to  Central  America,  keeping  along  in  sight  of  the  coast  until  it  reached  the 
•aim  belt  around  Panama.  The  AbbeBrasaeur  de  Bourbourg  makes  this  statement: 
•There  was  a  constant  tradition  among  the  people  who  dwelt  on  the  Pacific  Ocean 
hat  people  from  distant  nations  beyond  the  Pacific  formerly  came  to  trade  at  the 
torts  of  Coatulco  and  Pechugui,  which  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Tehuautepec,  in 
Central  America."  Baldwin  tells  us,  in  his  Pre-historic  Times,  that  "  the  traditions  of 
'eru  told  of  a  people  who  came  to  that  country  by  sea,  and  landed  on  the  Pacific  coast." 
These  ma)  have  been  from  the  great  maritime  empire  of  the  Malays,  whose  dialects 
lave  permeated  almost  every  island  in  the  Pacific  Oceans.  Lang  says:  "South  Sea 
[slanders  exhibit  indubitable  evidences  of  an  Asiatic  origin." 

The  continent  of  Asia  affords  more  facilities  for  reaching  Polynesia  than  America, 
dthough  stragglers  from  the  latter  have  doubtless  added  to  its  island  races  and  thus 
treated  a  mixture  of  customs  which,  to  some  extent,  may  indicate  a  partial  derivation 
rom  both.  Probabilities  favor  Asia,  both  from  certain  affinities  of  tongue,  striking 
resemblance  in  manners,  idols,  and  physical  formation. 

Commercial  intercourse,  although  not  direct,  existed  and  was  maintained  between 

Uhinaand  Egypt  B.  C.  2 Chinese  traditions  claim  for  their  people  the  first  use  in 

Ysia  of  ships  and  the  earliest  knowledge  of  navigation  and  astronomy.  Their  people  first 
ujquired  the  mariner's  compass,  and  believed  the  sacred  magnetic  influences  proceeded 
from  heaven,  which  they  located  in  the  south,  and  from  which  they  claimed  to  have 
3ome.     To  this  day  the  heads  of  Chinese  compasses  point  south. 

In  Peru,  the  oldest  civilization  was  the  most  advanced,  and  had  the  highest  style  of 
-irt  and  mechanical  skill.  "  Her  people  had  an  accurate  measure  of  the  solar  year,  a 
knowledge  of  the  air  of  writing,  and  made  paper  of  hemp  or  banana  leaves  B.C.  1800." 
The  aboriginal  Perm  ians  have  had  their  dark  as  well  as  bright  ages  in  history.  They 
may  have  retrograded,  while  their  possible  offshoot,  the  Chinese,  progressed.  Young 
often  grow  and  prosper,  while  their  progenitors  reach  a  climax  and  die  out. 
Dissolution  is  the  counterchange  which  every  material  aggregate  evolved  sooner  or 
later  undergoes.  Evolution  and  dissolution  bring  to  us  ever- changing  but  eternally- 
a.lvam  in-  forms  in  their  cycles  of  transformation. 

The  establishment  of  a  race  may  bo  possible  from  a  single  pair  of  strongly-marked 
distinctive  characteristics,  whose  descendants  have  continually  intermarried.  Hebrew 
patriarchs  founded  nations,  and  nations  thus  springing  from  a  single  man  of  pro- 
nounce.1  character,  whose  descendants  remained  united  and  isolated,  have  often  de- 
veloped st  ton  "and  peculiar  personal  characteristics,  which  have  pervaded  and  stamped 
themselves  upon  flu:  race,  thus  descended.  Mixed  or  cosmopolitan  races,  never  pos- 
sess unil characteristics  as  clearly  defined. 

It  seems  more  reasonable  to  infer  that  a  fleet  from  the  neighborhood  of  Peru  may 
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have  reached  China  with  the  first  immigration,  perhaps  hearing  a  hero-sovereign  and 
an  invading  army,  which,  once  landed,  found  China  agreeable,  and,  being  unable  to  re- 
turn against  those  perpetual  winds  which  brought  them  so  swiftly,  were  compelled  to 
establish  themselves  in  now  territory. 

Writers  on  Central  America  have  expressed  a  decided  opinion  that  the  peculiar 
character  of  its  ancient  civilization,  manners,  customs,  and  general  structure  of  the 
ancient  language,  point  very  strongly  to  a  common  origin  between  the  Indo-Chinese 
nations  of  Eastern  Asia  and  the  ancient  civilization  of  America,  which  appears,  in  some 
remarkable  particulars,  to  have  been  of  an  Egyptian  cast.  The  Coptic  or  ancient 
Egyptian  language,  however,  seems  to  have  been  monosyllabic.  Hieroglyphic  writing 
is  of  three  kinds :  figurative,  symbolical,  and  phonetic.  Hubert  H.  Bancroft,  in 
his  Native  Eaces  of  the  Pacific  States,  vol.  v,  f.  39,  says :  "Analogies  have  been  or  are 
thought  to  exist  between  the  languages  of  several  of  the  American  tribes  and  that  of 
the  Chinese.  But  it  is  to  Mexico,  Central  America,  and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  to 
Peru,  that  we  must  look  for  these  linguistic  affinities,  and  not  to  the  northwestern 
coasts,  [of  America,]  where  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  them  most  evident." 
Count  Stolberg,  quoted  by  Humboldt,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Peruvian  cult  is  that 
of  Vishnu,  one  of  the  Brahmin  trinity,  when  he  appears  in  the  form  of  Krishna,  or 
the  Sun. 

Mexican  kings,  who  reigned  previous  to  the  Spanish  conquest,  all  added  Tzin  to 
their  names  as  a  reverential  affix.  It  resembles  in  sound  a  dyna,sty  of  China,  the  Tsin 
dynasty,  which  reigned  from  B.  C.  249  to  B.  C.  205.  Tai  Ko  Foki,  the  great  stranger 
king  of  China  B.  C.  3588,  or  later  Hoang  Tai,  may  have  landed  from  such  a  fleet,  and 
been  called  by  conquest,  or  through  the  reverence  of  superior  knowledge,  to  reign  over 
them.  The  descendants  of  these  early  settlers  may  have  remained  clannish,  keeping 
apart,  as  an  entirely  distinctive  race,  from  the  Miauts  or  original  aborigines,  naturally 
following  the  customs  of  their  forefathers,  and  thus  have  increased  and  grown  into  a 
mighty  nation,  unlike  all  people  around  them. 

During  many  centuries  of  growth  China,  like  Japan  and  Corea,  became  a  sealed  empire, 
when  no  possible  admixture  of  foreign  blood  could  occur.  It  seems  to  have  become  an  es- 
tablished habit  with  these  nations  to  periodically  close  their  ports  to  foreign  intercourse. 
Some  similarities  of  race  exist  between  some  types  of  the  C'oreans  and  Japanese,  while  the 
Chinese  are  quite  singular  and  unlike.  Their  oriental  peculiarities,  which  strike  the  cas- 
ual observer,  are  their  dress,  shaved  heads  and  queues,  habits,  odor,  and  guttural  lan- 
guage. Chinese  are  the  only  nation  on  the  continent  of  Asia  that  use  chairs  and  tables. 
Isolated  nations,  like  hermits,  cannot  escape  being  distinguished  by  eccentric  habits. 
Now,  if  the  high  civilization  of  Peru,  which  was  in  full  tide  B.  C.  1800,  and  probably 
many  centuries  before,  crossed  to  China  in  very  early  days,  bringing  its  accurate  meas- 
ure of  the  solar  year  and  the  arts  of  making  paper  and  writing,  all  the  necessary  ma- 
terial was  furnished  China  for  the  production  of  correct  and  reliable  historic  records. 
In  reviewing  Chinese  early  history,  we  have  found  that  B.  C.  Tai  Ko  Foki,  tjfieir  great 
stranger  king,  introduced  a  knowledge  of  these  things,  with  hieroglyphic  characters, 
and  first  divided  time  for  them  into  lunar  months  and  solar  years.  And  we  have  shown 
that  the  authentic  comprehensible  history  of  China  begins  with  his  reign. 

Now  we  inquire,  did  Foki,  with  all  his  •valuable  knowledge,  come  from  Peru  B.  C. 
3588  and  settle  among  a  pre-existing  people,  perhaps  similar  to,  if  not  the  aboriginal, 
Miautz,  long  since  driven  from  the  plains  of  China  into  the  almost  inaccessible  fast- 
nesses of  its  mountain  barriers? 

A  knowledge  of  days  aleady  existed  among  the  sun-worshipers  of  Asia,  who,  doubt- 
less,  kept  their  records  in  days  ;  but  the  introduction  of  a  scale  measuring  by  months 
and  years  placed  their  history  on  a  footing  we  can  comprehend  ;  and  the  introduction 
'■I'  ilif  art  of  writing  enabled  them  to  perpetuate  it  by  enduriug  records.  When  we 
discover  the  measures  of  time  used  to  gauge  ancient  histories  before  these  improve- 
ments were  introduced,  wo  shall  doubtlessfiud  theirrecords  reasonably  authentic.  We 
have  as  little  understood  their  stupendous  figures  as  strangers  conceived  the  value  of 
a  Brazilian  rea,  some  one  thousand  of  which  make  a  sum  equal  to  the  United  States 
dollar;  and  accounts  involving  such  currency  bear  the  formidable  aspect  of  immense 
sums  to  the  uninformed.  With  advancing  centuries,  the  measure  of  time  doubtless 
lengthens. 

Alter  the  children  of  Israel  left  Egypt,  where  the  solar  year  was  known,  records  of 
extreme  longevity  disappear,  and  ordinary  terms  of  life  are  adhered  to.  We  should 
judge  cautiously  and  refrain  from  any  interpretation  at  variance  with  human  reason  and 
common  sense.  The  lunar  changes,  without  doubt,  were  employed  in  the  measure- 
ment of  time  in  all  warm  climates  before  the  introduction  of  the  solar  year.  The 
colder  the  winter, the  more  marked  the  year  became  as  a  measure  of  time.  Day  and 
uighl  would  naturally  BUggest  themselves  as  the  first  measure.  Peruvians,  Chinese, 
Egyptians,  Hebrews,  Japanese,  Polynesians,  and  others,  all  attribute  great  longevity 
to  their  earliest  ancestry  until  theiutroduction  of  higher  mathematics  and  the  solar 
year. 

'['hi'  oldest  histories  preserved  to  us  become  what,  in  our  day,  we  call  authentic,  when 
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the ir  nations  acquired  the  art  of  writing,  and  divided  time  in  a  regular  and  uniform 
manner  by  the  solar  year. 

The  first  and  fabulous  epochs  of  most  histories  hegin  with  dynasties  of  deified  war- 
riors. Tbe  tendency  to  deification  exists  among  all  early  nations,  and  we  need  not  go 
out  of  our  own  history  to  prove  it.  Edmond  the  Confessor,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  died  as  late  as  1243,  was  canonized  as  a  saint;  only  a  differentiated  form  of 
the  same  tendency.  The  gods  of  antiquity  were  partly  impersonifications  of  natural 
forces  and  partly  deified  men.  They  often  bear  tbe  same  relation  to  facts  that  shadows 
do  to  forms,  being  at  worst  but  simple  distortions  of  the  truth.  Few  nations  can  ex- 
amine impartially  tbe  substratum  of  their  ancestral  religious  creeds.  How  often  do 
we  rind  in  dogmatic  theology  tbe  imprint  of  early  paganism  ?  The  Hawaiian  nation 
is  supposed  to  have  a  considerable  antiquity.  From  time  immemorial  there  have  been 
persons  appointed  by  the  government  to  preserve  unimpaired  the  genealogy  of  their 
kings,  which  in  1863  embraced  the  names  of  more  than  seventy.  Allow  an  average 
reign  of  twenty-five  years  ;  this  would  throw  their  history  back  1,750  years,  to  A.  D. 
117,  or  earlier — say  to  about  the  Christian  era. 

It  was  a  custom  throughout  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  to  exterminate  their  enemies, 
either  by  killing  or  setting  them  adrift  in  canoes.  The  latter  practice  not  only  led  to 
the  peopling  of  the  various  Polynesian  islands,  but  was  also  a  cause  which  led  to 
cannibalism,  for  want  compelled  the  exiles  to  subsist  on  each  other,  and  a  taste  ouce 
indulged  in  was  continued  by  survivors  who  succeeded  in  reaching  some  islaud,  and 
thus  cauuibalism  became  established.  North  American  Indians  have  never  been  can- 
nibals. 

When  Spaniards  first  visited  America,  the  westarn  equatorial  regions  of  the  conti- 
nent, were  the  seats  of  extensive,  flourishing,  and  powerful  empires,  whose  inhabitants 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  science  of  government,  and  had  evinced  considerable 
progress  in  art.  Roads  fifteen  hundred  miles  long  remain  in  Peru,  relics  of  the  past, 
as  ancient  as  the  Appiau  way.  In  very  remote  times  social  etiquette  was  observed 
and  universally  respected.  The  early  Peruvians  constructed  suspension-bridges  across 
frightful  ravines,  and  moved  blocks  of  stone  as  huge  as  the  Sphinxes  and  Memnons  of 
Egypt.  They  built  aqueducts  of  baked  clay  and  constructed  dikes  and  causeways, 
and  preserved  a  memory  of  past  events  by  picture-writing.  They  had  a  language  of 
ceremony  or  deference,'  with  reverential  nouns  and  verbs,  with  which  inferiors  ad- 
dressed superiors — a  feature  of  resemblance  to  the  Chinese  iu  Eastern  Asia. 

Ruins  of  extensive  cities  and  fortifications  are  now  found  in  Yucatan  and  regions  of 
Central  America;  I  lie  elevated  plains  of  Bogota  and  Cundinamarca  ;  the  open  valleys 
of  Peru,  and  the  lofty,  secluded,  and  highly  fertile  tracts  of  Chili.  These  colossal 
remains  of  ancient  primitive  civilizations  "are  passing  from  the  memory  of  a  degenerate 
offspring,  who  uow  behold  with  indolent  amazement  these  interesting  relics  of  their 
illustrious  predecessors.  The  origin,  history,  and  fate  of  these  powerful  nations  of 
America,  who  have  left  behind  them  such  colossal  memorials  of  an  ancient  civilization, 
is  a  study  of  profound  interest.  Stones,  thirty  by  eighteen  by  six  feet,  are  squared 
and  hewn  and  reared  witii  utmost  exactness.  Their  style  of  arch  is  peculiar.  Tem- 
ples, pyramids,  tumuli,  and  fortifications,  with  remains  of  buildings  of  singularly 
massive  architecture,  often  exquisitely  carved,  betoken  a  civilized  antiquity. 

It  seems  impossible  that  these  people  should  have  passed  from  the  continent  of 
Asia  by  Behring's  Straits,  for  no  traces  of  any  such  people  remain  anywhere.aloug  that 
route. 

Pyramids  of  remote  antiquity  are  found  iu  India,  China,  and  Tahiti,  as  well  as  iu 
Egypt  and  South  America.  Those  of  Egypt  are  in  the  best  state  of  preservation  and 
perhaps  therefore  the  most  recent. 

Tbe  learned  Bavarian,  Dr.  Von  Martins,  regards  the  evidence  incontrovertible  "of 
the  existence  of  the  aborigines  of  America  long  anterior  to  the  period  assigned  in  Hebrew 
chronologv  for  the  creation  of  the  world  ,  "  a  race  whose  utter  dissolution  manifests  that 
it  either  bore  within  itself  the  germ  of  extinction  or  attempted  an  existence  under 
most  fatally  unfavorable  conditions. 

Dr.  Clarke,  says:  "  No  race  of  human  kind  has  yet  obtained  a  permanent  foothold 
upon  the  American  continent.  Tbe  Asiatics  trace  back  their  life  in  Asia  so  far,  that 
the  distance  between  to-day  and  their  recorded  starting-point  seems  like  a  geologic 
epoch.  The  descendants  of  the  Ptolemies  still  cultivate  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The 
race  that  people!  Northern  Europe  when  Greece  and  Rome  were  young,  not  only 
retains  its  ancient  place  and  power,  but  makes  itself  felt  and  heard  throughout  the 
world.  On  the  American  continent,  races  have  been  born,  developed,  and  disappeared. 
fiie  causes  of  their  disappearance  are  undiscovered.  We  only  know  that  they  are 
gone.'1  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which  has  ventured  upon  a  con- 
Fincut  which  has  proved  the  tomb  of  antecedent  races,  can  produce  a  physique  capable 
of  meeting  successfully,  and  advancing  under,  tbe  demands  that  our  climate  and  type 
of  Civilization  make  upon  it.     This  is  an  interesting  query. 

If  we  have  been  utterly  confounded  in  contemplating  the  stupendous  monuments  of 
Egyptian  magnificence,  v,  hich  continue  to  defy  the  ravages  of  time,  what  shall  be  said 
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of  ii  i.iaius  of  more  ancient  pyramids  and  colossal  figures  in  America,  of  a  style  and 
character  analogous  to  those  of  ancient  Egypt,  whose  very  stones  are  crumbling  to 
decay,  and  on  -whose  tlinty  sides  verdure  has  crept  over  the  dust  of  ages,  until  ancient 
and  gigantic  forests  have  acquired  root-hold,  and  grown  over  their  very  summits  ? 
Many  an  Alexander  and  Napoleon  of  prehistoric  times  has  gone  to  his  rest,  and  left  no 
record,  capable  of  enduring  to  the  age  we  live  in,  to  mark  the  glory  of  his  empire. 
Many  mummies  are  found  in  Peru,  enveloped  in  bandages  of  line  cloth,  while  the 
bodies  of  kings  are  admirably  preserved  by  means  of  a  secret  known  only  to  the  royal 
family. 

In  the  far  distance  of  remote  antiquity,  successive  peoples  have  risen  to  importance 
and  passed  away,  long  ages  before  the  birth  of  those  from  whom  the  faintest  ray  of 
civilization  has  remained  to  cast  even  a  feeble  reflection  of  its  pale  light  upon  the 
fading  pages  of  our  most  ancient  historic  records. 

A  period  has  undoubtedly  existed,  in  the  primitive  history  of  our  earth,  when  the 
necessary  equilibrium  between  its  external  and  internal  forces  has  been  lost ;  when 
the  external  pressure  on  the  crust  became  diminished  by  the  sublimation  and  recorn- 
position  of  external  elements,  which,  when  refined  and  advanced,  were  unequal  in 
density  to  the  expansive  force  of  igneous  materials  confined  in  the  interior  mass.  The 
solid  enveloping  crust  of  our  sphere  is  the  «nedium  constantly  acted  upon,  by  these 
contending  forces,  in  seeking  a  state  of  equilibrium.  Geologists  direct  us  to  many 
prominences  in  which  the  upheaved  strata,  on  one  side,  is  abruptly  broken,  and,  on  the 
other,  gently  inclined.  Such  ruptures  could  not  have  been  gradual,  for  in  places  the 
whole  combined  strata  is  fractured,  depressing  portions,  and  raising  others  to  immense 
heights.  Earth's  surface,  to-day,  bears  unmistakable  evidence,  to  every  thoughtful 
student,  that  eruptive  catastrophes  have  materially  changed  its  geological  features — 
especially  the  levels.  Many  areas,  formerly  submerged,  are  now  dry,  and  known  as 
alluvial  formations.  Seas  have  changed  position,  and  rivers  acquired  new  courses, 
^ew  laud  has  been  formed,  and  mountain-ranges  reared  by  upheaval.  Recent  deep-sea 
soundings  of  the  United  States  steamer  Tuscarora— commander,  Belknap — clearly  illus- 
tra'e  how  largely  the  bed  of  the  Pacific  Ocean — once  but  an  extended  valley,  running, 
perhaps,  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Caribbean  Sea — may  have  augmented  its  area  by  a 
comparatively  moderate  depression.  During  the  glacial  period,  immense  icebergs  were 
produced  at  the  poles,  and  as  they  increased  in  bulk,  during  a  succession  of  cold  win- 
ters, they  accumulated  an  enormous  volume  of  water — human  life  is  considered  to 
have  been  extant  at  this  period — and  when  a  succession  of  warm  summers,  produced 
by  the  perpendicularity  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  succeeded  in 
reducing  these  huge  accumulations  of  polar  ice,  its  volume  retired,  covering  many 
valleys  not  previously  submerged.  This  could  have  given  rise  to  the  legend  of  a  flood, 
which  may  have  occurred,  but  could  not  have  been  universal,  for  a  sufficient  amount 
of  water  does  not  exist  to  cover  the  highest  mountains,  and  submerge  the  entire  earth. 

A  sudden  and  eruptive  convulsion  of  earth's  crust  during  the  Tertiary,  near  the 
close  of  the  Cretaceous  period,  whether  separate  or  conjointly  with  a  flood,  must  nec- 
essarily have  destroyed  a  large  majority  of  partially-developed  men,  struggling  to  evolve 
the  higher  human  types.  Portions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia  are  supposed  to  have 
been  elevated  ;  while  Europe,  the  extreme  northern  portions  of  America,  the  Carib- 
bean sea,  and  the  beds  of  certain  oceans,  were  depressed.  The  effects  must  have  been 
most  forcible  around  the  poles  and  south  of  the  equator.  Dead  river-beds  which  cross 
the  highest  ;mountain-rauges  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  yield  so  largely  of  gold  to 
hydraulic  washing,  clearly  confirm  radical  changes  in  the  physical  conditions  and 
levels  of  this  coast. 

The  surviving  remnants  of  these  catastrophes  in  Asia,  Africa,  Yucatan,  and  a  few 
scattering  tribes  of  North  America,  thenceforth  appear  as  the  progenitors  of  all  living 
nations.  It  is  odIv  from  this  period  that  we  can  hope  to  trace  the  early  history  of 
humanity.  Previous  beings,  if  in  harmony  with  physical  conditions,  must  have  been 
generally  in  the  incipient  stages  of  human  evolution.  In  Central  America  alone,  we 
find  ruins  whose  hoary  antiquity  seems  to  claim  for  its  inhabitants  the  earliest  civili- 
zation of  which  any  traces  remain.  It  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  pyramids  of  Yucatan 
were  antediluvian  and  escaped  inundation,  as  did  the  cities  of  Palenque  and  Copau. 
These  elaborately-constructed  cities  of  Central  America  exhibit  conceptions  of  beauty 
which,  as  early  specimens  of  a  gradually  unfolding  art,  appear  to  antedate  all  similar 
structures  extant. 

Plausible  grounds  of  inference  exist,  that  the  earliest  manifestations  of  culture 
known  tons  was  among  the  primitive  Bottlers  of  Central  America,  who,  having  ac- 
quired mechanical  invention,  art.  and  the  rudiments  of  science,  built  dwellings  and 
temples,  whicb  yet  endure  a--  testimony  of  their  progress.  Although  their  minds  were 
doubtless  uncultivated  in  those  higher  branches  of  knowledge  and  refinement  which 
insure  perpetuity  to  national  life,  they  seem  to  have  led  the  world  in  the  early  use  of 
language,  and  the  adoption  of  picture-writing  to  record  and  communicate  ideas. 

The  sun.  which  was  long  the  national  emblem  of  Central  American  nations,  is  the 
absolute  basis  of  mythology.     1'  seems  probable  that  Yucatan  once  extended  over  the 
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I  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  including  the  West  Indian  islands.  The  Caribs 
may  be  a  degt  neral  remnant  of  some  aboriginal  race.  The  ancestors  of  our  North 
American  Indians  were  very  uncultivated  in  their  physical,  mental,  and  social  condi- 
tion. 

Egypt,  the  progenitor  of  Greece  and  Europe,  was  settled,  the  inhabitants 
of  Yucatan  appear  by  their  monuments  to  have  been  well  advanced  in  general  intel- 
lectual attainments,  and  to  have  led  all  known  nations  in  art  and  science.  Why  may 
not  a  branch  of  this  people  have  emigrated  to  China  and  Egypt,  and  there  have  become 
a  large  and  advanced  nation  '. 

Many  things  unite  to  prove  that  China,  at  the  opening  of  her  treaty  ports  to  Euro- 
pean trade,  was  unmistakably  retrograding  in  the  physical  as  well  as  social  organiza- 
tion of  her  people.  Her  highest  prosperity  is  thought  to  have  been  reached  about  the 
reign  of  Genghis  Khan. 

.  -  tells  us  that,  geologically  considered,  America  is  the  oldest  continent.  If  so, 
why  should  we  not  look  to  it  as  the  spot  where  the  human  race  first  gained  ascend- 
en<  y,  and  acquired  its  primeval  home  1  If  its  primitive  races  have  died  out,  and  stone 
pyramids  crumbled  beneath  the  dust,  is  it  not  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  her  an- 
tiquity .'  In  Asia,  traces  yet  remain  of  original  races,  whose  earlier  civilization  in 
America,  under  different  physical  conditions,  has  had  time  to  culminate,  dissolve,  and 
fade  from  tight.  When,  in  the  early  development  of  America,  progress  was  sufficient 
to  facilitate  emigration,  why  may  she  not  have  furnished  population  to  Asia?  In  sub- 
mitting this  question,  with  evidence  calculated  to  warrant  further  study,  and  outlin- 
ing various  channels  for  investigation,  we  aim  to  attract  for  it  that  scientific  attention 
which,  as  an  ethnological  problem,  if  fairly  deserves,  hoping  some  satisfactory  answer 
may  be  attempted  before  facilities  for  interrogation,  yet  available  among  American 
aborigines,  shall  have  passed  away  forever. 

This  imperfect  collection  oi  facts  is  laid  before  the  Academy  in  its  present  condition, 
not  in  any  way  to  ask  for  present  indorsement,  but  to  awaken  new  sources  of  inquiry 
among  thoughtful  ethnologists,  which  may  ultimately  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  truth. 
A  large  mass  of  additional  facts  bearing  upon  this  subject  require  more  labor  than  I 
have  yet  found  time  to  bestow,  and  would  also  unreasonably  swell  this  already  lengthy 
paper,  which  is  offered  as  a  simple  inquiry,  suggested  to  careful  and  technical  scientists, 
who,  by  comparing  physical,  embryological,  and  linguistic  characteristics,  pertinent 
histories,  and  traditions,  may  in  future  establish  or  disprove  the  possibilities  here 
shadowed  forth. 


APPENDIX  W. 

Oakland,  November  8, 1876. 

To  the  honorable  member*  of  the  Congressional  Commission  to  Investigate  the  Subject  of  Chi- 
nese Immigration. 

Gextlkmen  :  In  view  of  the  object  of  your  visit  to  this  coast,  I  deem  it  no  presump- 
tion to  address  you  freely,  as  follows  : 

I  came  to  California  in  1849  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  to  make  here  my  permanent 
home  ;  and  now  for  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  been  acting  as  traveling  editor  of 
the  Pacific,  the  oldest  weekly  paper  of  the  far  West.  I  have  had,  therefore,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  know  fully  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  subject  on  which  I  write.  I  believe 
the  inilux  of  vast  numbers  of  Chinese  into  our  country  to  be  fraught  with  immense 
evils  to  Americans  in  every  light  in  which  it  may  be  viewed.  This  is  true  as  to  the 
desirable  homogeneity  of  our  population,  as  to  our  moral  character,  as  to  our  political 
status,  our  military  strength,  our  acquisition  of  wealth,  our  social  relationships,  and 
all  OUI  en  il  and  religious  institutions.  Yet.  to  trace  out  the  influence  in  these  several 
respects  w<  I  requires  time  and  space  circumstances  at  present  forbid.  But  there 
is  a  |ine  of  thought,  more  or  less  comprehending  the  whole,  which  I  have  not  seen 
traced  out  by  anyone.    This  I  wish,  in  short,  to  attempt  to  your  honorable  commission. 

I  his  line  is  that  of  a  parallel  and  a  contrast  between  African  slavery  and  Chinese 
immigration,  commonly  called  coolyism.  First,  this  parallel  is  seen  in  their  origin  and 
manner  of  coming  to  this  country,  ,'.  <■.,  to  America.  Neither  of  them,  excepting  a  very 
few,  come  of  themselves  :  but  scheming,  wealthy  English  and  American  capitalists,  as 
companies  or  individual  adventurers,  made  it  their  object  solely  for  the  moueyto  biing 
them  Into  America.  From  Africa  this  was  done  by  physical  compulsion.  From  China 
it  is  done  by  moral  compulsion,  in  that,  by  every  plausible  representation,  they  have 
been  induced  to  come.  The  motive  of  the  capitalists  was  alone  that  of  making  money— 
solely  this,  with  no  regard  to  the  good  of  any  one.  A  second  parallel  is  in  the  arguments 
need  in  Am-  ri<  a  in  favor  of  their  coming— the  African  formerly,  the  Chinese  at  present: 
tl,  at  tin  an  asylum  for  people  from  all  narts  of  the  world ;  that  it  is  large 
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.mil  needs  more  population;  that  laborers  are  scarce,  and  otherwise  cannot  bo  had; 
that  the  price  of  labor  is  high  and  needs  to  be  reduced,  so  that  we  may  increase  our 
productions;  that  it  isa  benefit  to  the  heathen  that  they  may  be  elevated  by  our  influ- 
ence ;  that  they  are  better  off  with  us  thau  in  their  native  land;  that  here  they  can 
be  christianized,  and  qo  back  to  convert  their  countrymen  ;  that  there  is  aProvidence 
in  it  for  good  ;  hence,  let  them  come.  These  and  other  arguments  used  are  identically 
the  same  in  the  two  cases.  But  as  to  slavery,  their  fallacy  is  now  most  apparent; 
hey  may  become  still  more  so  iu  respect  to  the  Chinese.  A  third  parallel  is  seen  in 
(heir  results.  They  both  render  honest  labor  peculiarly  degrading,  disreputable  for 
our  sons  and  daughters,  a  mark  of  inferiority  to  he  avoided  at  almost  any  hazard.  The 
moral  and  other  evils  of  the  prevalence  of  such  a  sentiment  are  above  full  description. 
Then,  as  to  those  who  must  work,  the  competition  between  them  and  the  cheap  labor 
of  slaves  and  of  Chinese  is  sure  to  reduce  them  far  towards  the  condition  of  slaves  and 
coolies  in  the  poverty  of  living  as  a  low,  ignorant,  despised  class  of  "  poor  white  trash." 

They  both  introduce  systems  of  heathen  vice  and  immoralities  fearfully  corrupting 
to  onr  youth  and  general  population.  They  both  come  as  races  of  men  distinct  from 
ourselves,  to  become  permanent  residents  among  us,  with  habits,  customs,  ideas,  and 
prejudices  different  from  ours,  and  so  in  conflict  with  us  as  to  occasion  jealousies  of 
race  and  conflicts  of  people,  fearfully  distracting  and  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  our 
institutions.  They  both  constitute  a  class  of  cheap  laborers,  to  be  employed  by  large 
mouopolists  and  land-holders,  excluding  permanently  a  working  white  population  and 
desirable  immigrants  from  Christian  lands,  thus  diminishing  our  wealth,  weakening  our 
military  force,  scattering  our  population,  interfering  with  the  establishing  of  schools, 
aud  all  neighborhood  social,  moral,  and  religious  institutions. 

This  is  a  rapid  sketch  of  some  of  the  parallels  of  evils  between  slavery  and  coolyism. 
But  the  contrast  between  them  exhibits  evils  of  coolyism  much  greater  than  those  of 
slavery.     Some  of  these  coutrasts  are  as  follows : 

Slavery  gave  the  master  power  to  destroy  all  the  distinctive  heathenism  which  the 
African  brought  with  him,  and  he  did  destroy  it.  But  coolyism  gives  the  employer  no 
such  power,  and  he  does  not  do  it.  Slavery  changed  the  whole  early-acquired  charac- 
ter of  the  African,  leaving  almost  or  quite  nothing  of  bis  idolatrous  religion,  language, 
customs,  habits,  morals,  tastes,  and  prejudices,  educating  him  and  elevating  him  up  to 
a  whole  new  character,  as  an  American  Christian  citizen,  in  the  use  of  the  American 
language,  with  American  feelings,  views,  and  aspirations. 

Coolyism,  with  very  slight  exceptions,  leaves  the  Chinese  just  what  they  were  in 
their  native  land,  with  all  their  idolatry,  immorality,  vice,  and  heathen  customs,  hab- 
its, dress,  tastes,  prejudices,  and  most  unacquirable  language — a  large,  distinct  class  of 
people,  adverse  to  all  that  is  American.  Slavery  rendered  impossible  any  clanship  or 
race  combination  among  Africans  iu  conflict  with  our  interests  or  our  Government;  but 
coolyism  gives  the  Chinese  full  opportunity  to  unite  all  their  energies  in  any  schemes 
they  may  devise  in  their  supposed  interests,  to  enforce  and  perpetuate  their  numerical 
influence,  their  heathen  worship,  their  idolatrous  customs,  their  temple  ceremonies, 
their  degrading  habits,  immoralities,  vices,  dress,  prostitution,  language,  and  every  fea- 
ture of  abomination  so  common  in  their  own  country. 

Already  they  have  a  perfect  government  among  themselves  distinct  from  our  own, 
with  their  laws,  their  secret  courts  of  trial,  and  their  police,  executive,  aud  other  offi- 
cers, the  object  of  which  is  to  perpetuate  their  race  peculiarities,  their  clanship  inter- 
ests, and  their  religion,  with  terrible  sauctions  of  law,  even  the  death  peualty,  to  en- 
force their  regulations. 

They  are  managing  a  perfect  and  increasingly  efficient  "  imperium  in  hnperio,"  to 
enforce  obedience  to  their  requirements,  however  adverse  to  American  interests  or 
government.  They  now  number  full  150,000  in  our  country,  of  whom  about  130,000 
are  in  Califoruia,  being  nearly  one-sixth  of  our  whole  population.  Others  in  large 
numbers  are  coming,  amounting  (when  unchecked  by  intimidation)  to  25,000  a  year. 
Very  few  of  these  ever  change  in  character,  to  become' Americanized.  (July  about  500 
iu  the  last  twenty-live  years  have  renounced  their  native  heathenism  to  profess 
Christianity.  Thus  do  they  remain  and  rapidly  increase  in  our  country,  a  vast  united 
class,  distinct  from  us  in  all  important  characteristics,  tastes,  habits,"  and  language, 
exerting 'in  influence  adverse  to  our  interests,  soon,  if  unrestrained,  to  uumber  5,000,000, 
or  even  10,000,000.  It  becomes  inevitable  that  they  must  ultimately  vote  aud  hold 
office.  Then  wards  in  our  cities  and  sections  of  country  containing  majorities  of  them, 
true  already  of  many  places,  must  have  the  administration  of  our  laws  through  Chinese 
officers,  heathen  in  their  views,  clannish  in  their  judgment,  corrupt  in  their  decisions. 
The  evils  inevitable  from  a  large  influx  of  Chiuese  must  be  immensely  greater  than 
those  resulting  from  that  of  the  African.  As  to  slavery,  only  oneevil  of  it  was  greater 
than  that  of  coolyism.  That  one  evil  was,  it  gave  power  and  sanction  to  the  white 
man  to  trample  upon  every  human  aud  divine  right  of  the  African  as  au  intelligent 
being.     In  every  other  respect  coolyism  is  the  more  injurious  to  our  real  interests. 

1  nave  no  hesitation  iu  expressing  my  strongest  couvictions  of  the  immense  evils 
euro  to  result  from  large  influx  of  Chinese  to  our  country.     Some  good  men  have  said, 
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Providenee  will  prevent  all  evil  and  briug  good  out  of  their  coming.  We  need  to 
have  no  apprehension  from  them."'  As  well  might  "  He  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake  "  say  to  the  tempter  upon  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  "  Providence  will  prevent 
all  evil  and  briug  good  out  of  it.  I  need  have  no  apprehension,  and  will  let  myself 
fall." 

It  is  wicked  presumption  to  be  indifferent  to  evils  and  leave  the  results  to  Provi- 
dence. It  is  false  Christianity  and  false  common  sense  to  neglect  the  exercise  of  good 
human  judgment  and  corresponding  action  in  view  of  impending  evil.  God  requires 
perception,  reason,  good  judgment,  aud  judicious,  earnest  action,  just  as  though  all 
depended  alone  upon  ourselves,  and  then,  after  this,  then  aud  only  then,  trust  iu  the 
divine  disposal.  Hence,  gentlemen,  I  write  you  in  the  full  strength  of  my  conviction, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  American  people  and  Government  to  look  the  evils  of  Chinese 
immigration  into  our  country  squarely  in  the  face,  to  realize  the  facts  and  probable 
evil  results  iu  the  ease,  and  to  put  forth  effectual  efforts,  through  the  treaty-making 
power  and  congressional  regulations,  to  prevent  any  further  large  influx  of  Chinese 
into  the  country,  aud  insure  a  rational  steady  diminution  of  the  numbers  who  are 
already  here. 

Thus  freely  addressing  you,  gentlemen  of  the  commission,  on  the  important  subject 
before  yon,  and  before  the  American  people,  I  subscribe  myself 
Yours,  truly, 

S.  V.  BLAKESLEE. 


APPENDIX  X. 


Legation  of  ihe  United  States, 

Peking,  June  30,  1876. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  a  letter  of  April  SO,  1-70,  in  which  the  secretary  of  the 
senatorial  eommittee  recently  appointed  by  the  legislature  to  inquire  about  Chinese 
immigration  into  California  and  the  United  .States  presents  a  series  of  inquiries,  under 
n  heads,  relating  to  its  extent  aud  results. 

These  questions  are  exhaustive  in  their  range,  and  I  am  unable  to  answer  some  of 
them  at  all,  and  others  only  approximately,  owing  to  my  residence  iu  this  city  for  the 
last  fourteen  years,  while  the  emigration  has  goue  from  Hong-Kong,  and  the  emigrants 
are  natives  of  thai  region,  distant  nearly  two  thousand  miles  from  this. 

I  suppose,  however,  that  you  have  addressed  these  queries  to  competent  persons  in 
that  part  <>f  China,  also,  and  perhaps,  too,  to  well-informed  Chinese  living  in  Cali- 
fornia, so  that;  from  all  sources  you  can  hardly  fail  to  get  reliable  data  and  opiuions, 
which  will  enable  the  committee  to  come  to  an  iutelligeut  conclusion. 

I  make  no  delay  iu  sending  you  my  views  upon  this  important  topic,  as  it  certainly 
Batter  or  grave  results,  to  the  people  of  California  especially,  as  well  as  to  the 
United  States  in  general. 

1st.  The  emigrants  who  have  gone  to  California  are  the  natives  of  the  province  of 
Ewangtnng,  to  such  an  extent   that  it  is  safe  to  refer  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the 

whole  to  it. 

The  whole  area  of  this  province  is  reckoned  at  about  80,000  square  miles,  (same  as 
that  of » Oregon  ;)  but  the  largest  portion  of  the  emigrants  go  from  its  most  populous 
prefecture  of  Eangehan,  iu  which  the  city  of  Canton  and  colony  of  Macao  lie.  This 
prefecture,  whiota  contains  fourteen  districts,  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  one-tenth 
or  more  of  the  whole  province,  and  for  population,  resources,  and  energy  of  its  inhab- 
itants, is  the  leading  division. 

They  speak  generally  the  same  dialect,  and  as  they  have  peculiar  facilities  for  inter- 
course through  the  great  number  of  creeks  and  canals  which  intersect  it,  aud  connect 
with  the  Pearl  River  and  the  sea-coast,  in  their  admirable  boats,  they  are  very  well 
acquainted  with  each  other's  movements,  wants,  and  industries. 

It  is  from  this  region,  which  has  also  been  more  or  less  connected  with  foreign  trade 

for  the  last    three  centuries,  that  emigration   has  flowed  to  California  and  Australia 

than  from  other  parts;  and  to  this  familiarity  with  that  trade  by  having  sinned 

benefits  is,  in  a  measure,  to  be  ascribed  the  readiness  with  which  its  inhabitants 

have  K006. 

If  the  clause   in   this    inquiry — "  What  do  you  know  of  the  extent  of  that cinigra- 

i,  in  the  area  of  country  from  which  it  proceeds,  I  can  only  give  a  guess 

thai  it  hardly  exceeds  15,000  square  miles,  aud  this  includes  portions  of' the  adjoining 

|ilefeetlll  SB. 

Jd.  The  population  of  the  province  of  Kwangtung,  according  to  the  best  information, 

is  about  twenty  null  ions,  and  I  should  reckon  the  population  of  this  particular  region 

h  furnishes  the  emigrants  at  not  less  than  five  millions.    Foreigners  have  not  that 
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ready  access  to  the  official  returns  of  local  censuses  which  will  enable  the«i  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  population  personally  observed,  even  on  a  small  area,  and  thus 
ascertain  what  degree  of  accuracy  can  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  census  ;  but  as  this 
region  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  accessible,  this  estimate  of  five  millions  is  no  doubt 
within  the  truth. 

The  city  of  Canton  contains  a  million,  and  there  are  other  larger  cities. 

3d.  The  Chinese  Empire  is  both  iu  theory  and  fact  a  centralized  government,  whose 
sway  extends  over  the  whole  of  its  vast  area  as  one  power,  each  of  the  eighteen  prov- 
inces being  controlled  by  the  imperial  authority  in  Peking. 

The  administration  of  a  province  is  noways  distinct  or  independent  of  that  authority, 
and  all  its  members  are  appointed  through  the  board  of  civil  office  at  the  capital ; 
none  of  them  are  permitted  to  hold  any  impo  rtant  position  in  the  civil  service  of  a 
province  if  natives  of  it. 

There  is  a  large  liberty  allowed  to  the  highest  functionaries  of  a  province  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  powers  intrusted  to  them,  limited  chiefly  to  their  executive  duties,  though 
they  do  act  in  a  legislative  and  judicial  way  too,  for  these  three  departments  are  not 
very  carefully  defined  or  restrained  in  this  country. 

However,  as  emigration  is  now  perfectly  free  and  the  old  restrictions  have  not  the 
least  authority,  no  provincial  officer  would  presume  to  issue  any  regulation  to  limit  or 
guide  it  where  it  is  voluntary. 

In  China,  laws  fall  into  disuse  and  are  not  formally  abrogated  as  with  us,  so  that 
old  statutes  and  edicts  are  frequently  re-enacted  or  re-issued,  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  time,  the  caprices  of  the  magistrate,  or  in  compliance  of  the  orders  of  his  supe- 
riors. 

The  idea  of  good  government  in  China  is  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  country,  col- 
lect the  revenue,  disburse  the  sums  due  to  those  on  the  civil  and  military  lists,  and 
remit  to  Peking  the  proportion  of  taxes  assessed  on  the  region,  if  the  soldiers  who  may 
be  in  the  field  do  not  require  the  whole. 

The  promotion  of  industry,  opening  or  reopening  roads,  clearing  water-courses,  es- 
tablishing schools,  developing  mines,  encouraging  mechanical  or  other  arts  by  grant- 
ing patents,  or,  in  fine,  performing  the  duties  of  a  government  solicitous  to  elevate  its 
subjects  and  win  their  loyalty  by  consulting  their  welfare — none  of  these  things  have 
yet  really  entered  into  the  mind's  of  the  rulers  of  this  land  as  part  of  their  proper  re- 
sponsibilities. 

There  is  a  radical  difference  between  the  governments  of  Christian  countries  and 
this  of  China  in  respect  to  the  rights  of  the  people  contrasted  with  the  privileges  and 
duties  of  their  rulers,  for  in  this  country  the  rights  may  be  generally  stated  to  be  all 
on  the  part  of  the  latter,  and  the  duties  all  incumbent  on  the  former.  The  Peking 
government  is  composed  of  a  large  body  of  officers  and  placemen,  arranged  under 
several  boards  and  councils,  with  a  vast  body  of  underlings,  whose  highest  members 
conduct  the  affairs  of  state,  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  sub- 
ordinates are  employed  in  the  capital  or  appointed  to  vacant  posts  in  the  provinces. 

The  eighteen  provinces  are  primarily  governed  by  eight  tsung-tuh,  or  governor-gen- 
erals, and  sixteen  fu-tai,  or  governors  ;  and  there  are  altogether  ten  separate  jurisdic- 
tions among  them,  each  amenable  directly  to  the  court  of  Peking.  A  principle  of 
responsibility  by  which  an  officer's  position,  and  even  life,  can  be  jeoparded  by  the  con- 
duct of  his  inferior  permeates  the  whole  system,  and  somewhat  cripples  its  efficiency 
as  it  leads  every  individual  officer  to  shirk"  danger,  and  throw  the  risk  of  results  on  his 
subordinates. 

Each  governorship  being  independent,  a  sedition  in  one  province  is  not  presently  felt 
in  the  next,  and  its  authorities  endeavor  as  best  they  can  to  put  it  down  without 
depending  for  aid  on  their  neighbors.,  who  do  not  usually  act  until  orders  come  from 
Peking ;  but  in  fact  each  province  is  not  m  uch  more  than  able  to  take  care  of  its  own 
affairs. 

The  loyalty  of  the  Chinese  people  to  their  preseut  government,  among  all  ranks, 
gi'ows  out  of  a  general  conviction  that  it  is  the  best  for  all ;  and  when  rebels  endeavor 
to  destroy  it  they  aMege  that  the  administ  ration  is  so  corrupt  that  it  can  no  louger  be 
endured  and  rebellion  is  the  only  remedy. 

The  system  has  worked  so  well,  however,  that  none  of  the  high  provincial  grandees 
have  rebelled  against  their  sovereign  during  the  last  250  years,  although  wielding 
great  resources  in  men,  wealth,  and  material. 

You  ask  me  to  give  an  outline  of  the  government  of  the  empire,  &c,  but  the  topic 
is  too  wide  for  an  outline,  and  as  I  do  not  see  its  relevancy  to  the  main  subject  of  this 
reply,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  Middle  Kingdom,  (vol.  i,  pp.  296, 343,  sqq.,)  where  ampler 
discussion  can  be  found  than  I  have  leasure  now  to  go  into. 

There  is  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  government,  no  doubt,  to  retain  its  sub- 
jects in  their  own  land,  and  in  the  minds  of  educated  men  every  one  who  leaves  it  is 
held  to  take  the  worst  choice.  He  leaves  the  known  for  the  unknown,  and  goes  into 
savage  regions  where  no  imperial  protection  can  ever  reach  him. 

This  public  sentiment  tends  to  restrain  emigration,  aud,  in  fact,  at  the  distance  of 
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ono  hundred  or  two  hundred  miles  from  the  coast  few  go  abroad.  TLio  people  neartho 
sea,  or  along  the  frontiers,  have  emigrated  within  the  last  century  as  they  have  found 
opportunity,  and  few  of  them  have  ever  returned;  so  thai  it  is  not  a  new  or  sudden 
impulse  which  possesses  them. 

On  the  north  they  pass  into  Mongolia  and  Maucliooria,  where  vast  tracts  invite  tbeir 
tillage. 

« >u  the  south  they  go  into  Lucon,  Borneo,  Singapore,  and  islands  in  the  AroHpelago, 
where  they  trade  and  farm,  ply  their  handicrafts,  and  gradually  settle  down.  Ou  the 
southwest  they  find  their  way  into  Siam,  Bunnah,  India,  and  farther  on,  everywhere 
adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  land  by  their  thrift  and  industry. 

In  some  parts  of  Borneo  and  Maylaysia  they  form  small  self-governing  settlements, 
hat  usually  they  are  loyal  to  the  local  authority,  while  fondof  retaining  their  national 
identity  and  Language  by  uniting  themselves  into  companies  oj  Booietiesfac  mutual 
aid  and  protection. 

In  Manohooria  they  are  still  within  their  own  emperor's  domain  :  but  there,  as  else- 
where, their  plodding  toil  gives  them  a  superiority,  ami  distinguishes  them  from  all 
other  Asiatics.  I  have  no  data  on  which  to  calculate  t  he  amount  of  this  emigration, 
for  no  one  can  follow  it  up  and  get  statistics,  hut  it  is  probably  less  now  than  it  was  forty 
wing  to  the  departures  for  other  countries,  America,  Cuba,  Australia,  Ac' 

4th.  >o  tar  as  I  know,  emigrant-ships  have  very  seldom  gone  to  California,  sailing 
direct  from  any  port  in  China;  if  so,  they  probably  sailed  from  YYhampoa.  It  is  the 
security  which  the  emigrants  have,  that  if  they  embark  a<  Hong-Kong  they  will  not  he 
-  uiied  elsewhere,  that  has  its  influence  in  centering  the  business  there,  and  the  other 

tact,  that  their  own  rulers  cannot  interfere  in  a  foreign  port.     To  say  that   Hong-Kong 
■  i  itish  colony  is  to  assure  you  that  the  Chinese  government  has  not  the  leasl  .juris- 
diction over  it,  and  no  power  to  restrain  or  interfere  with  immigration  from  it,  any 

more  than  it  has  from  .Japan  or  Manila. 

It  is  not  easy  t<>  aaj  what  "relation"  it  has  to  China,  for  the  question  is  indefinite. 

Politically  they  arc  totally  independent,  and  the  Chinese  court  has  not  even  a  consular 

agent  there,  hat  its  proximity  to  Canton,  and  the  huge  trade  and  travel  between  it  ami 
the  mainland,  involve  very  considerable  intercourse  in  steamboats  and  small  native 

.  which   has  he. mi  of  a  peaceful  character,  and,  on   the  whole,  heiicticial.     The  t  WO 
steamers  plying  between  Canton  ami   Hong-Kong  daily  often  cany  a  thousand  pas- 

The  officials  at  Canton  have  never, so  far  as  I  know, shown  any  desire  to  interfere 
with  their  countrymen  going  to  Hong-Kong,  nor  have  the  British  tried  to  detain  them. 
Such  an  attempt  on  either  part  would  be  very  unwise,  and,  if  attempted,  would  be  dis- 
regarded, if  not  altogether  futile. 

,'ith.  The  class  of  Chinese  which  emigrate  in  the  main  are  from  the  agricultural  aad 

working  portions  of  society,  and  prohahly  not  J  per  cent,  are  from  the  lilciary  <! 

They  are  such  as  depend  on  their  daily  labor  tor  daily  food  and  raiment,  and  are  in- 
duced to  go  abroad  from  bearing  of  the  high  wages  in  other  lands— high,  compared 

with  the  pittance  they  can  (ret  at  home. 

There  is  no  caste  among  the  Chinese,  no  privileged  class  or  titled  aristocracy  on  the 
one  hand  claiming  rights  over  their  serfs  or  slaves  on  the  other,  and  therefore  no  pow<  i 

inheres  in  the  bands  of  one  portion  of  society  to  ship  off  their  drones  or  their  criminals, 

their  paupers  or  theil   useless  slaves,  to  other  lands,  and  thus  get  rid  of  them. 

Those  who  arrive  in  California  are  free  men,  poor,  ignorant,  and  uncivilized  indeed, 

governed,  ami   not  disposed  to  make  in  any  way,  hut    hoping  to  get  a  good  price 

for  their   labor.      Coin   and   brought  up  under  heathenish   Influences,  their  notions  of 

morality  ami   law  are  low  and  cannot    he  fairly  .judged   by  the  Christian   code:   hut  m 

their  own  land  they-are  taught  obedience  to  parents,  and  are  not  inclined  to  riot  or 
robbery. 

In  these  emigrants  one  sees  a  class  of  men  on  the  whole  above  the  average  of  their 

countrymen  over  the  whole  em]. ire.  especially  in  enterprise,  ability  to  read  their  own 

language,  and  skill  in  mechanics.    1  consider  the  Cantonese  as  the  .superior  portion  of 

binese  race,  ;it  least  superior  to  those  of  the  northern  provinces.     The  average 

of  these  men  at  home  may  be  reoko 1  at  less  than  three  dollars  a  month  rather 

than  more;   hut  their  clothes  cost    them   little  in   so  warm  a  climate  and   is  not  to  be 

•  ied,  food  and  rent  being  the  chief  items.    These  men,  too, are  not  addicted  to 
drinking,  but  the  practice  of  smoking  opium  is  increasing  anion-  them,  and  is  carried 

with  them  wherever  they  go. 

0th.    I  know  nothing  of  the  existence  of  any  contracts  made  in  ( 'hiua  by  which  emi- 
grants are  shipped  to  America.     I   have  never  seen  such  a  contract,  nor  heard  one  de- 
containing  stipulations  by  which   one  party  hound   himself  to  work  for  the 
other  at   c.  i  tain  Wages  for  a  specilied  time. 

ice  is  made  to  the  agreement  entered  into  between  the  agent  who 

(en  the  ship  and  the  poorer  passengers,  that    any  advances  made  to  Hie  I., i 
their  passage-money  shall    he  refunded   as  they  cam  it.      1   was  a  passenger  in  an  emi- 

bold  that  a  huge  proportion  of  ill 
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Chinese  on  board  had  entered  into  such  an  agreement,  and  that  they  were  bound  to 
work  out  and  pay  back  the  advances  made  in  Hong-Kong  for  all  or  part  of  their  pas- 
sage-money to  the  Gold  Hills,  as  they  called  California. 

A  similar  system  is  in  force  in  the  emigration  business  to  Singapore  and  Borneo,  and 
I  was  told  by  the  United  States  consul  at  the  former  place  that  he  had  himself  once 
o-one  on  board  a  junk  arrived  in  the  harbor  with  laborers,  and  engaged  several  for  his 
plantation,  for  whom  he  was  obliged  to  pay  a  large  sum  in  advance  to  re-imburse  the 
captain  for  their  passage-money.    Every  man  thus  engaged  worked  out  his  advance. 

I  suppose  such  a  contract  as  this  might  be  made  with  most  of  the  men  going  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  you  can  easily  learn  the  nature  and  mode  of  employment  in  the  State  itself. 
Iu  respect  to  the  emigration  to  the  United  States  and  to  Australia,  I  think  it  is  reason- 
able to  infer  that  their  names  of  Old  and  New  Gold  Hills  (Kan  Kdm  Shan  and  San  Kdm 
Shan)  have  served  as  a  temptation  and  stimulus  to  persons  inclined  to  try  their  for- 
tunes abroad,  and  explains  the  increase  thither  more  than  we  are  perhaps  aware.  If 
a  man  was  debating  where  to  go,  such  a  name  would  naturally  turn  his  choice. 

7th.  In  relation  to  the  six  companies  whose  organization  is  referred  to,  I  only  know  of 
their  existence',  and  have  been  told  that  they  exercise  various  intermediary  functions 
between  their  countrymen  in  the  United  States  and  in  Hong-Kong,  but  I  have  no  defi- 
nite information  upon  the  matter. 

8th.  The  word  "cooly"  is  of  Hindoo  origin,  and  means  a  day -laborer.  Itis  usedin  China 
chiefly  by  foreigners,  though  it  has  a  currency  at  the  coast  ports  among  the  natives  to 
designate  a  common  laborer — one  who  goes  out  to  day's  work,  runs  and  serves  as  a 
menial  in  a  shop  or  household,  or  can  be  hired  for  a  job  where  unskilled  labor  is  only 
expected. 

The  term  "  cooly-trade  "  is  only  given  to  the  business  of  obtaining  men  to  go  abroad 
under  a  written  engagement  to  work  at  certain  price  for  a  number  of  years,  and  sign- 
ing such  contract  before  sailing  to  the  country  designated. 

The  term  was  very  early  applied  to  the  agency  established  in  Calcutta  to  contract 
for  and  send  Bengalese  to  the  Mauritius  as  farm-hands  to  supply  the  place  of  the  negro 
slaves  recently  emancipated ;  and  it  has  gone  on  for  about  forty  years,  until  at  present 
this  portion  of  the  population  exceeds  that  of  all  other  classes. 

The  cooly-trade  began  in  Canton  about  the  year  1848,  and  has  only  been  stopped 
within  two  years  by  the  refusal  of  the  Portuguese  authorities  of  Macao  to  allow  ships 
carrying  Chinese  laborers  to  leave  port.  In  former  years  ships  were  loaded  with  these 
laborers  at  Canton,  Amoy,  Swatow,  Shanghai,  and  perhaps  elsewhere  along  the  coast, 
as  well  as  at  Hong-Kong,  but  owing  to  the  atrocities  which  were  found  to  grow  out  of 
the  business,  chiefly  arising  from  the  manner  of  engaging  and  shipping  them,  the  gov- 
ernments of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  forbade  their  flags  to  be  used  to  cover 

Gradually  the  whole  business  centered  in  Macao,  where  finally  only  Spanish  and 
Peruvian  agents  resided  to  secure  laborers,  in  any  way  it  could  be  done,  for  Cuba  and 
Peru,  the  only  countries  to  which  latterly  they  were  taken.  It  is  this  business  alone 
which  is  called  the  cooly-trade,  known  in  Chinese  as  chao  kung  or  hiring  workmen,  and 
in  the  common  talk  at  Canton  as  mai  chu  tsai,  or  sold  as  a  pig,  ("  in  a  basket,")  in  allu- 
sion to  the  way  in  which  the  men  were  carried  off  and  never  returned. 

"This  term  is  not  employed  in  the  Burlingame  treaty,  so  the  Chinese  officials  had  no 
need  to  ask  its  meaning ;  but  Article  V  of  that  compact  is  designed  to  prevent  it  by  an 
agreement  between  the  high  contracting  powers  to  pass  laws  making  it  a  penal  offense 
for  their  subjects  respectively  to  take  laborers  to  other  countries  against  their  free 
consent. 

The  phrase  "to  take  laborers"  is  even  stronger  in  Chinese  than  it  is  in  English,  for 
mien  kiang  tai  ivang  involves  the  idea  of  actual  constraint  to  make  them  go.  For  ten 
years  or  so  previous  to  1872,  the  difference  between  the  cooly-trade  at  Macao  and  the 
emigrant  business  at  Hong-Kong  was  so  well  known  and  observed  among  the  native 
population  on  the  adjacent  main-land,  that  it  was  enough  for  them  to  hear  whence  a 
man  sailed  to  know  whether  he  was  bound  or  free,  whether  he  would  ever  be  heard 
from  and  return  home  or  not.  I  lived  in  Macao  during  the  existence  of  the  cooly-trade 
in  its  earlier  and  less  repulsive  days,  and  I  saw  enough  to  convince  me  that  it  was 
accompanied,  even  up  to  1859,  with  so  much  that  was  illegal  and  inhuman  in  the  way 
of  intimidation,  cajolery,  and  actual  kidnaping,  that  it  could  not  safely  be  allowed, 
for  these  outrages  were  necessary  accompaniments  of  every  attempt  to  load  ships  with 
laborers. 

It  is  this  traffic  alone  which  is  known  as  the  cooly-trade,  and  I  think  it  is  certain 
that  no  ship  ever  arrived  in  California  with  Chinese  who  had  been  engaged  to  go  there 
as  contract-laborers,  and  I  think,  too,  that  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  have  been 
deluded  into  accepting  contracts  as  coolies,  from  an  idea  that  they  were  to  be  taken,  if 
they  were  not  actually  told  so,  to  the  gold  hills.  Their  ignorance  was  their  destruc- 
tion. 

9th.  The  answers  to  the  inquiries  under  this  head  respecting  emigration  from 
Hong-Kong  cau  only  be  answered  there  in  a  satisfactory  manner.     Chinese  laws  are 
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inoperative  at  Hong-Kong  :  bnt  it  is  allowable  to  engage  contract-laborers  at  any  open 
port  in  China  for  other  countries,  except  Pern  and  Portugal,  under  regulations  calcu- 
lated to  insure  their  good  treatment,  and  return  when  their  contracts  are  fulfilled. 

10th.  The  distinction  made  in  this  inquiry  between  the  Chinese  and  the  provincial 
foments  does  not  exist,  and   the  expression  tends  to  mislead.    The  sentiment 
among  the  educated  classes  of  this  country  is  adverse  to  emigration,  and  very  few  of 
them  go;  their  opinion,  too,  influences  and  deters  others,  as  has  been  already  stated 
under  the  third  answer,  but  it  would  not  be  very  effectual  if  there  was  more  knowl- 
edge of  other  lands  among  their  countrymen.     Along  the  coasts  south  of  Shanghai 
the  sea-faring  hahits  of  the  people  have  long  familiarized  them  with  emigrating.     As 
they  began  to  trade  with  Manila,  Batavia,  Siam,  or  Singapore,  and  settle,  their  coun- 
it  home  began  to  look  there  tor  employment  wheu  out  of  it. 
people  of  Amoy  went   to  Manila  and  Batavia,  those  from  Swatow  to  Bangkok  ; 
those  from  Kiayingohaw  (north  of  it)  to  Borneo,  and  from  other  towns  in  the  vicinity 
<>t'  the  last  two  to  Singapore. 

It  is  nut  alone  their  hitter  knowledge  of  these  places  and  the  emigrants  living  there 
which    induces   the    people   of  these   various  towns   thus   to   follow  their  leaders  ;   il. 

strongest  inducement  is  that  there  alone  they  can  be  easily  understood,  as  the  dialect 

is  the  s.inie.  An  Amoy  man  would  hardly  even  think  of  going  to  a  place  where  Can- 
ion  or  Shanghai  men  lived,  for  he  could  not  lie  understood  by  them;  and  this  feature 
oi  Chinese  emigration  applies  to  California. 

Those  who  are  now  in  the  state  are  from  Kwangohaw,  and  there  is  not  much  fear 
that  natives  from  other  regions,  who  speak  another  dialect,  will  go  there,  even  if  they 
Could  expect  to  make  their  way  against  the  Cantonese. 

1  he  peculiarities  of  dialect  have  great  power  in  the  country  itself  in  deciding  where 
a  man  goes,  and  exert  a  still  stronger  Influence  upon  emigration  abroad. 

11th.  I  have  no  means  Of  ascertaining  how  many  Chinese  have  emigrated  to  the 
Doited  States,  OI  hive  subsequently  returned  home,  and  therefore  have  no  answer  to 
make. 

LSth.  I'll'-  social  position  of  women  in  China  cannot  properly  be  compared  with  what 
it  is  in  civilized  countries,  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Christian  religion  has  wrought  a 
radioal  change  in  the  Standing  granted  to  her ;  but  in  comparison  with  her  treatment 
in  Mohammedan  and  other  pagan  countries,  as  India,  Japan,  Persia,  Egypt,  Burmali, 
be  stands  higher,  her  legal  rights  are  probably  better  guarded  by  law  and  cus- 
tom, and  her  education  and  influenoe  in  the  family 'are  fully  as  great.  In  these  par- 
ticulars I  think  she  has  reached  as  high  a  point  in  China  as  is  possible,  without  the 
elevating  and  purifying  principles  of  Christianity;  but  the  difference  between  that 

point  and  what  we  ex] t  and  strive  for  in  female  culture  is  still  very  great. 

Hith.  No  English  wonl  exactly  describes  the  marriage  relations  allowed  by  Chinese 
lavNS.  and  it  has  been  a  subjeot  of  discussion  whether  polygamy  or  monogamy  is  the 

beM    word. 

No  Chinese  is  allowed  to  take  a  tsi  or  wife  while  ho  has  one  already  living,  for  this 
WOnld  be  regarded  as  bigamy,  and  illegal  ;  but  he  can  bring  one,  two,  or  more  women 
Into  his  house  as  tsicb  or  concubines,  while  the  tsi  is  living  as  his  acknowledged  wife. 
She  is  betrothed  with  certain  Legal  formalities,  followed  by  an  exchange  of  presents, 
■ad,  what  is  the  most  important  and  final  act,  with  a  public  procession  through  the 
;  while  the  tsich  is  taken  privately,  and  stands  in  her  husband's  family  in  the 
position  that  Hagar  did  iu  Abraham's,  except  that  her  legal  rights  are  more  se- 
cure, and  she  cannot  be  sent  out  of  the  house  without  very  good  cause. 

In  point  of  fact  very  few  Chinese  have  more  than  the  tsi,  and  then  she  is  usually 

the  chief  agent  in  bringing  in  a  tsich.     The  children  of  both  women  are  equal,  and  no 

ispersion  is  ever  brought  against  the  family  ou  this  ground.    The  practice 

of  infanticide  is  chiefly  confined  to  girls,  but  is  frowned  upon  by  the  best  part  of  society, 

and  is  neither  countenanced,  permitted,  nor  legalized.    Laws  are  constantly  issued 

are  circulated  against   it  gratuitously,  denouncing  it  as  murder,  a 

crime  sure  to  be  visited  with  Heaven's  retribution,  and  nobody  defends  it.   The  extent 

to  which  ii  is  practiced,  the  places  where  it  prevails,  and  the  causes  which  induce  its 

commission,  are  all  points  wnich  have  attracted  much  attenti&n  among  foreigners; 

rally  believed  here  that  the  ideas  entertained  abroad  as  to  its  extent  are 

rated,  anil  the  Chinese  people  as  a  whole  unjustly  stigmatized. 

mgb  entirely  illegal,  public  opinion  can  only  frown' upon  it,  its  commission  passes 

unpunished,  and  even  the  guilty  parents  are  not  afraid  to  own  their  dark  deeds. 

•it ut Mm  stands  in  rather  a  different  position  in  China  than  in  western  lands,  for 
the  unhappy  women  who  follow  this  life  were  most  of  them  taken  into  the  bagnios 
when  mere  girls,  Bold  at  an  early  age  by  their  relatives  ou  account  of  poverty,  it  may 
1...  pi  Stolen  from  their  homes  by  pimps. 

Bra  Is  not,  therefore,  usually  that  fall  from  virtue  that  is  involved  in  this  kind  of 
(Christian  lands;  these  women  are  generally  gathered  in  special  communities 

us  somewhat  separated   from  other  parts,  and  though  their  position  is  de- 
oually  get    husbands.     Street-walkers  are  unkuowu.     Very  few  of 
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the  emigrants  to  California  have  taken  their  families,  and  the  same  rule  holds  good 
among  those  who  have  gone  to  Siain,  Singapore,  or  Australia,  for  Chinese  women  re- 
fuse to  leave  their  homos  and  families  to  go  anywhere,  and  the  men  do  not  urge  them. 

Even  in  this  city  of  Peking  there  are  thousands  of  shop-keepers,  artisans,  and  offi- 
cial underlings,  or  servants,  whose  families  remain  in  the  adjoining  provinces,  or  pre- 
fectures, while  they  carry  on  business  even  to  old  age,  making  an  annual  visit  home. 
Much  more,  then,  would  the  women  decline  to  cross  the  seas,  and  the  large  withdrawal 
of  young  men  from  the  maritime  districts,  of  whom  the  emigration  chiefly  consists, 
has  left  behind  such  a  disproportion  of  women,  that  it  has  been  adduced  to  account 
for  the  prevalence  of  infanticide  which  the  inhabitants  of  Amoy,  Hingwa,  and  other 
places  in  Fuh-kien,  do  not  hesitate  to  confess  exists  among  them. 

Even  with  a  large  increase  of  knowledge,  I  do  not  think  that  Chinese  married  women 
of  respectability  could  be  induced  to  emigrate  to  much  extent  ;  it  is  not  the  custom  ; 
their  husbands  can  get  other  women  if  they  choose  where  they  are  going  ;  they  will 
manage  to  support  themselves  ;  their  little  feet  disable  them  from  traveling  with  ease ; 
in  short,  like  the  Shunamite,  they  prefer  to  dwell  among  their  own  people,  and,  not 
unfrequently,  too,  prefer  to  have  their  husbands  go  off. 

I  have  heard  that  most  of  the  "female  Chinese"  (as  they  are  termed  in  this  inquiry) 
who  have  gone  to  California  have  been  public  women,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  as  to 
their  numbers,  or  whether  any  of  them  go  back  to  Hong-Kong. 

13th.  In  reply  to  the  various  points  grouped  under  this  head,  I  am  unable  to  give 
much  information  derived  from  personal  contact  with  returned  emigrants. 

The  affection  which  a  returned  miner  or  washerman  would  have  for  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  would  depend  upon  the  way  he  had  been  treated  by  the  people  ; 
and  in  early  times  this  was  usually  not  such  as  to  encourage  him  to  go  back. 

Few  of  these  men  had  such  an  education  in  their  own  language  as  would  fit  them 
to  write  an  account  of  their  experience  and  describe  the  country  they  went  to,  so  as  to 
make  known  its  institutions,  its  extent,  its  productions,  and  its  resources  even  if  they 
wished  to  do  so,  and  yet  their  contact  with  their  countrymen  and  friends  has  no  doubt 
diffused  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  United  States  throughout  the  province. 

It  must  have  been  rather  a  favorable  report  or  the  emigration  would  have  dimin- 
ished and  not  increased.  Among  the  mass  of  Chinese  throughout  the  whole  land,  I 
have  no  doubt  the  United  States  is  regarded  as  favorably  as  any  other  foreign  country, 
perhaps  more  so ;  but  this  involves  very  little  knowledge  after  all,  so  ignorant  are 
they  of  the  condition  and  position  of  outside  regions ;  yet  this  better  knowledge  is 
only  partially  owing  to  the  returned  emigrants.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  Chinese 
usually  go  to  California  with  a  settled  intention  to  return  or  to  stay,  but  go  there  as 
they  go  to  Siain — to  better  their  condition,  get  work,  or  see  what  they  can.  Most 
foreigners  come  to  China  for  much  the  same  reasons. 

They  are  for  the  most  part  too  old  to  learn  English,  and  seldom  attempt  to  learn  to 
read  it. 

Thrifty  and  economical  at  home  from  necessity,  they  carry  these  habits  with  them, 
lay  up  all  they  can,  and  send  or  take  home  their  earnings  as  they  can. 

Of  the  tens  of  thousands  who  have  returned  from  Kwangtung,  only  a  very  few  come 
into  contact  with  foreigners,  and  still  fewer  are  able  to  give  an  intelligent  opinion  on 
such  subjects  as  our  American  institutions  and  people,  tell  the  difference  between  an 
alien  and  a  citizen,  or  decide  whether  they  had  any  affection  or  regard  for  the  country  or 
not.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  it  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  the  sense  which 
I  think  this  question  involves.  Nor  would  the  officials  ever  think  of  inquiring  from 
them  about  the  land  of  their  sojourn,  and  the  emigrant  himself  would  keep  aloof  from 
his  rulers. 

It  may  be  assumed  with  respect  to  most  of  this  class  that  they  hope  and  intend  to 
return  home  when  they  have  made  money  enough,  so  far  as  they  make  any  definite 
decision  ;  but  none  go,  I  would  think,  with  the  design  of  becoming  permanent  citizens 
in  the  same  sense  that  European  emigrants  choose  to  settle  in  the  United  States. 
They  have  never  discussed  the  question,  and  have  little  idea  what  is  involved  in  it. 

14th.  I  have  no  means  of  answering  this  inquiry,  as  it  involves  an  examination  of  the 
shipping-reports  at  Hong-Kong,  or  a  comparison  of  the  censuses  taken  in  California 
and  elsewhere. 

15th.  The  purport  of  this  inquiry  as  to  the  effect  upon  California  and  the  United  States 
of  the  Chinese  emigration  upon  commerce,  industry,  and  morals,  opens  a  wide  range 
of  remark. 

Its  advantages  to  commerce  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  extent  of  their  trade,  and 
if  that  increases  as  their  numbers  increase,  it  swells  the  total  of  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  transportation  of  so  many  people  to  and  fro  of  itself  gives  employment  to  ships 
and  merchants  to  no  small  extent  ;  and  these  people  themselves  make  a  trade,  so  that 
1  should  think  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  they  have  been  a  benefit  to  the  general 
commerce  of  the  State. 

No  complaint  is  made  that  Chinese  firms  settled  there  refuse  to  submit  to  the  im- 
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ports  and  taxes  levied  on  their  trade,  although  they  have  managed  to  keep  it  pretty 
closely  in  their  own  hands  so  far  as  supplying  their  own  people  with  Chiue3e  goods. 
All  these  goods  would  never  have  been  wanted,  and  much  other  collateral  traffic  would 
never  have  existed,  if  there  were  no  immigrants  :  but  these  remarks  are  so  sell-evident 
that  I  fear  that  I  have  failed  to  see  the  real  bearing  of  the  iuquiry.  If  its  aim  is  to 
ascertain  whether  the  gold  and  silver  carried  home  by  theso  people  is  a  loss  to  the 
State,  I  should  say  it  was  not. 

They  have  earned  it  by  their  industry  and  left  its  equivalent  in  their  labor,  and  as  it 
is  one  of  the  common  products  of  the  couutry  the  supply  is  greater  thau  the  needs  re- 
quire for  carrying  on  its  business,  as  the  comparatively  high  prices  of  labor  and  liviug 
show,  and  its  outflow  does  no  injury  therefore  to  any  interest  in  it. 

The  riches  of  California  consist  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  its  precious  metals,  and 
it  is  because  she  has  so  much  wealth  in  other  things  that  she  retains  so  great  a  propor- 
tion of  the  mineral  products  which  are  not  wanted  to  buy  those  other  things  from 
abroad.  The  Chinese  can  never  impoverish  California  by  carrying  home  their  earn- 
ings. 

The  real  point  in  this  question  is,  probably,  whether  the  effect  of  their  presence  upon 
the  industry  of  the  country  is  good  or  not ;  whether  it  interferes  with  the  labor  already 
there  so  as  to  entail  damage  upon  the  interests  connected  therewith  ;  and  the  condition 
and  neei  s  of  that  industry  should  decide  the  answer. 

That  the  Chinese  laborer  was  once  in  demaud  and  even  necessary,  every  one  who 
crosses  by  the  Pacific  Railroad  will  acknowledge;  for  without  him  if  would  not  have 
been  built  when  most  needed.  Other  public  and  private  works  were  begun  because  he 
was  ready  to  do  them,  and  were  completed,  or  are  uow  going  on,  because  ho  is  still 
there.  Labor,  like  gold  and  silver,  naturally  seeks  the  best  market,  and  no  laws  can 
prevent  capitalists  from  employing  it  to  the  neglect  of  that  which  is  higher  priced. 
The  competition  in  the  labor  market  must  equalise  itself.aud  will  do  so  sooner  or  later, 
uuless  force  or  discriminating  protection  is  brought  in  to  prevent  it — an  issue  that  is 
very  improbable  in  the  United  States.  Chinese  industry  will  soon  rise  in  value  as 
tlie  immigrants  become  skilled  in  doing  what  is  wanted  of  them.  If  the  complaint  is 
now  that  they  depreciate  other  kinds,  the  same  cry  was  heard  in  the  Atlantic  States 
thirty  years  ago;   but  prices  found  their  natural  level. 

I  have  beard  tin-  suggestion  that  a  ready  means  of  excluding  the  Chinese  would  be 
ti  abrogate  the  existing  treaty  between  us  and  them,  especially  Article  V  of  the 
Bnrlingame  treaty. 

Not  to  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  this  portion  of  the  treaty  was  urged  upon  the 
Chinese  authorities  by  our  own  Government,  and  they  accepted  with  some  hesitation, 
allowing  fourteen  months  to  elapse  before  they  would  exchange  the  ratifications,  it 
may  he  accepted  as  certain  that  even  if  this  fifth  article  was  abrogated  it  would  have 
little  or  no  effect  upon  the  emigration. 

The  imperial  government  can  no  more  control  the  movements  of  its  subjects,  or 
keep  them  within  its  territories,  than  the  President  can  restraiu  those  of  our  citizens; 
neither  power  can  control  or  limit  emigration  or  travel.  Moreover,  as  few  or  uo  Chi- 
nese go  to  the  United  States  from  China  itself,  and  no  treaty  between  theso  two  coun- 
tries could  influence  emigration  from  British  territory,  or  prevent  ships  loading 
at  Hong-Kong  from  receiving  passengers,  the  proposition  shows  how  little  the  question 
has  been  studied.  It  would  furthermore  be  a  strange  proposal  to  make  to  the  court  of 
Peking,  to  abrogate  an  article  in  a  treaty  almost  forced  on  its  acceptance,  less  than  ten 
2.  ean  ago,  becauso  the  Emperor's  subjects  had  acted  on  its  suggestions  more  extensively 
than  we  expected. 

I  [e  might  well  reply  that  the  whole  treatyhad  better  be  made  void,  for  he  had  found 
by  troublesome  experience  that  the  clauses  and  articles  giving  us  the  right  of  consular 
jurisdiction  over  our  own  citizens,  the  privilege  of  travel  in  his  dominions,  the  per- 
mission to  propagate  Christian  doctrines  among  his  subjects,  the  liberty  for  ministers 
to  reside  at  Peking,  and  other  stipulations  forced  upon  him  in  1858,  were  all  in  the 
highest  degree  objectionable,  injurious,  and  derogatory. 

He  would  gladly  have  all  the  treaties  become  a  dead  letter,  and  if  one  power  came 
with  a  proposal  to  amend  one  article,  there  might  be  hope  that  tho  yoke  imposed  by 
these  treaties  might  be  taken  off. 

The  mere  proposal  by  us  to  substitute  another  article  regulating  or  limiting  free 

emigration   from  China  to  America  in  place  of  this  Article  V,  would  bo  humiliating 

in  the  extreme,  and  a  moment's  thought  will  show  how  useless  it  would  be  if  it  could 

i  snged.     The  emigration  to  our  country  is  the  result  of  wider  intercourse  between 

this  and  that;  hero  an  overflowing  population  has  found  out  that  a  demand   exists 

there  fox  labor,  and  its  application  in  our  fields  and  shops  will  certainly  benefit  our 

industry.     The  struggle  in  China  is  rather  between  the  machiue-manfactured  goods  of 

in  lands   ami  the  manufactured  fabrics  of  native  make,  and  the  former  seem  to 

be  gradually  Winning  ;  but  the  Struggle  in  the  Pacific  States  just  now  seems  to  be  be- 

Cbristian   civilized  labor,  with  its  higher  and  better  demands  for  the  soul  and 

Hid  Pagan  unskilled  labor,  nurtured  in  a  lower  grade  and  content  with  less. 

79  c  i 
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The  tendency  would  be  to  elevate  the  latter,  and  Buch  results  have  already  been  seen 
in  some  degree,  for  the  emigrants  soon  seek  higher  knowledge  aud  have  more  wants. 

The  fear  that  they  will  injure  the  industry  of  the  State  seems,  too,  judging  by  the 
past  experience,  somewhat  to  bo  based  on  the  complaints  of  those  who  are  now  out  of 
work  in  this  time  of  general  depression,  and  those  who  can  make  themselves  heard  in 
public  meetings  and  the  newspapers,  which  the  Chinese  cannot  do  easily.  They  wish 
to  find  a  reason  why  the  demand  for  their  labor  has  ceased,  and  take  this  immigration 
as  the  excuse  and  the  cause. 

It  will  cease  as  soon  as  it  finds  no  demand,  and  the  laborers  will  stay  at  home  or  go 
elsewhere  ;  for  in  California  they  begin  to  feel  that  there  is  a  social  ban  upon  them,  a 
disfavor  like  that  with  which  the  official  and  educated  class  of  their  own  country  look 
upon  foreigners.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  such  a  sentiment  on  either 
side  ;  but  the  American  has  the  least  excuse  for  it,  and  happily  is  doing  very  much  to 
remove  it,  by  teaching  his  visitors,  and  diffusing  truth  among  their  countrymen  at 
home. 

Our  whole  country  can  easily  give  employment  to  a  few  myriads  of  industrious 
Chinese,  and  if  those  who  come  over  were  landed  at  half  a  dozen  separate  ports  instead 
of  all  coming  in  at  one,  their  presence  would  probably  cause  little  remark,  and  they 
would  quickly  settle  over  the  land. 

The  effect  of  this  immigration  on  the  morals  of  the  Americans  among  whom  it  comes 
depends  almost  wholly  upon  what  they  themselves  do. 

If  the  higher  civilization  and  Christian  energy  of  the  American  people  in  California 
cannot  devise  means  to  remove  the  ignorance,  abate  the  prejudices,  and  convert  the 
paganism  of  these  people  thus  brought  to  their  doors,  it  is  weak  indeed.  But  these 
efforts  of  Christian  benevolence  cannot  do  everything  necessary  in  the  case ;  law  and 
force  must  aid  them.  F6r  instance,  I  may  refer  to  the  crowding  of  so  many  people 
into  lodgings  quite  insufficient;  and.  if  no  means  are  taken  by  the  authorities  of  the 
State  or  city  to  prevent  or  remedy  the  evils  arising  from  the  Chinese  herding  together 
in  houses,  where  neither  air,  light,  nor  cleanliness  prevail  to  render  them  fit  for  human 
habitations,  I  do  not  see  which  is  most  to  blame,  or  which  is  likely  to  suffer  most. 
The  Chinese  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  hygiene,  and  in  their  own  land  they  die 
and  sicken  from  neglecting  them,  and  will  do  so  until  they  learn  and  follow  a  better 
way.  How  much  more  are  they  likely  to  live  regardless  of  consequences  in  other 
lands,  where  they  have  no  power  usually  to  better  themselves  in  these  respects,  but 
are  compelled  to  live  as  their  landlords  make  them. 

The  morals  of  a  community  suffer  when  its  members  live  in  too-confined  or  badly- 
ventilated  houses,  and  it  is  certainly  within  the  functions  of  the  local  authorities 
and  boards  of  health  to  compel  the  Chinese  to  live  so  as  not  to  endanger  the  lives, 
health,  and  best  interests  of  themselves  or  their  neighbors. 

One  means  of  preventing  injury  in  these  respects,  and  its  benefits  would  extend 
much  wider  than  the  improvement  of  houses,  is  to  educate  a  number  o"'  Americans  in 
the  Chinese  language  for  official  interpreters  and  translators.  The  Chinese  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  blamed  for  their  misfortune  in  not  knowing  how  to  speak  English  on  their 
arrival,  and  it  is  prudent  to  meet  the  difficulty  arising  from  this  fact,  by  having  men 
prepared  to  help  them  to  understand  their  new  relations. 

These  interpreters  would  be  the  medium  through  which  the  Chinese  can  reach  the 
authorities  directly,  either  testate  their  grievances  or  learn  what  are  the  laws  which 
affect  them,  and  act  generally  as  Government  agents  iu  making  known  its  orders. 

The  fact  that  such  interpreters  exist  would  encourage  well-disposed  Chinese,  igno- 
rant of  our  language,  to  state  their  matters  directly  to  the  rulers,  aud  to  feel  that,  in 
cases  of  difficulty,  they  would  not  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  one  of  their  countrymen  who 
did  know  it.  Laws  could  be  promulgated  iu  Chinese,  written  and  oral  evidence  be 
taken  in  courts,  when  there  was  reason  to  fear  it  was  altered  or  misunderstood,  and 
that  direct  oversight  maintained  over  this  alien  population  which  would  effect  much 
good,  restrain  many,  and  encourage  others. 

In  such  a  case  prevention  of  evil  is  the  function  of  a  good  government,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  one  of  the  most  likely  means  to  diminish  the  injury  to  morals,  alluded  to 
in  this  inquiry,  is  to  train  up  competent  American  interpreters  and  translators,  and 
give  Ihem  permanent  positions  in  the  local  government. 

Such  men  are  found  to  be  necessary  in  Hong-Kong,  Macao,  Singapore,  Batavia,  and 
other  places  where  Chinese  are  under  foreign  sway,  and  they  are  more  needed  perhaps 
in  California,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  no  satisfactory  or  intelligent  relations  can  be 
established  with  the  mass  of  Chinese  immigrants  until  they  are  brought  into  direct 
conl act  with  the  rulers. 

The  fact  that  hundreds  of  them  read  and  write  English  well  does  not  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  having  our  own  people  as  well  acquainted  with  Chinese. 

Iu  respect  to  the  effect  of  Chinese  immigration  as  a  whole,  I  think  they  are  bene- 
fit-in! to  commerce  and  industry  in  a  high  degree.  In  respect  to  morals,  they  will  prob- 
ably be  detrimental  unless  measures  are  taken  by  the  people,  and  people  in  California 
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to  remove  the  ignorance  of  these  strangers,  restrain  their  vices,  and  treat  them  justly. 
If  we  who  live  in  China  bad  been  treated  as  badly  as  they  have  been  in  the  United 
I  think  a  war  would  have  ensued  to  deiend  us  in  the  possession  of  our  treaty- 
rigbts,  or  we  should  have  had  to  leave  the  country. 

The  murders,  the  robberies,  and  the  cruelties  practiced  upon  the  Chinese  in  that 
Stair  up  to  March,  18fi2,  as  set  forth  in  a  memorial  from  them  to  the  legislature,  have 
been  unknown  in  this  land. 

Tin'  contrast  is  not  to  our  credit. 

To  prevent  the  extension  of  opinm-smoking  among  them;  to  learn  thoroughly  the 
working  of  their  companies  and  guilds  ;  to  encourage  them  to  bring  their  families  ;  to 
make  known  to  them,  in  their  own  language  or  otherwise,  whatever  will  help  them  to 
become  better  in  every  way— all  these  duties  need  to  be  fulfilled  to  prevent  them  from 
injuring  "  the  social  condition  of  the  State,"  as  the  legislativere  solution  appointing 
this  committee  expresses  it. 

In  the  providence  of  God  they  have  been  brought  into  the  midst  of  a  Christian  com- 
munity, an  1  their  condition  imposes  many  new  duties  upon  that  community,  which,  if 
not  fulfilled,  will  entail  bad  results. 

16th.  The  Chinese,  in  their  own  country,  take  pains  and  go  to  much  expense  to  have 
their  dead  buried  in  the  family-tomb. 

It  arises  from  a  desire,  common  in  all  lands  and  ages,  to  be  gathered  after  death  to 
one's  fathers  i'i  the  ancestral  Bepnlcher,  but  is  perhaps  stronger  among  this  people  than 
elsewhere,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  ancestral  worship. 

The  practice  of  removing  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  in  other  provinces  to  their 
paternal  vaults  depends  more  upon  the  means  of  the"  parties  than  upon  any  tenet  of 
religions  faith.  All  would  like  to  do  it,  and  thousands  do  carry  it  out,  but  those  who 
have  not  the  money  content  themselves  with  placing  the  coffin  in  houses  erected  for 
this  purpose  in  every  large;  city,  tlrore  to  remain  until  the  family  has  the  means  and 
opportunity  to  remove  it,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  never. 

If  the  legislature  should  pass  a  law  prohibiting  coffins  containing  dead  bodies  to  be 
exported,  it  would  not,  probably-,  have  the  least  effect  to  dissuade  men  from  starting 
for  the  gold  hills. 

Rose  of  the  Intending  emigrants  would  expect  to  come  under  its  operation  ;  and  those 
living  in  the  State  wishing  to  send  away  such  coffins  would  quietly  submit  to  what 
COUld  not  be  helped,  wondering,  meanwhile,  why  such  an  act  was  forbidden  to  Chinese 
in  the  United  States,  when  Americans  in  China  were  free  to  do  it.  .But  I  cannot  sup- 
pose such  a  prohibition  is  intended. 

So  tar  as  I  know,  emigrants  to  Siam  and  the  Indian  Archipelago  do  not  send  the 
bodies  of  their  dead  back  to  China,  but  the  majority  of  them  marry  and  settle  where 
they  I'md  employment,  which  adequately  explains  the  different  usage.  I  suppose  that 
the  extent  to  which  the  repatriation  of  the  dead  from  California  is  carried,  has  been 
partly  owing  to  the  existence  of  societies  organized  for  the  purpose,  and  that  the  socie- 
ties  arose  from  the  condition  of  most  of  the  emigrants,  whoso  wandering  life  led  them 
to 'subscribe  regular  sums  to  defray  the  expense  in  case  of  their  death.  They  had,  in 
many  cases,  left  families  behind  tiiem,  and  were  disinclined  to  be  buried  in  a  foreign 
country,  where  no  relative  would  ever  worship  at  their  tombs.  It  was  comparatively 
easy  to* send  home  the  coffins  of  former  members,  and  the  society  was  pledged  to  do  so 
if  it  took  in  subscriptions.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  practice  exists  among  the  emi- 
grants to  Australia. 

The  above  are  the  direct  answers  to  the  sixteen  inquiries  sent  to  me  in  your  letter, 
and  contain  the  information  which  I  am  able  to  give  on  the  subjects  referred  to,  or  the 
opinions  which  I  have  formed.  I  must  state,  however,  that  on  some  of  the  points 
brought  up  my  information  is  very  likely  to  be  imperfect,  and,  consequently,  my  opin- 
ion must  be  taken  on  those  points  for  what  it  is  worth  ;  this  remark  applies  to  the  an- 
swers respecting  the  Chinese  in  California,  rather  than  those  connected  with  them  in 
their  own  land. 

In  view  of  the  whole  subject,  it,  is  proper  to  add  a  few  observations  respecting  two 
features  of  this  immigration  which  distinguish  it  from  that  arriving  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  make  it  objectionable  in  comparison  ;  perhaps  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  dislike 
hit   to  Chinese  by  our  own  countrymen  who  have  no  interest  in  the  labor 

question. 

It  is  this  question  which,  moro  than  all  others,  excites  the  strong  prejudice  against 
tlii  in  ;  and  it  is  to  their  credit,  it  seems  to  mc,  that  they  have  given  so  few  grounds  for 
lit,  by  infractions  of  law. 

Their  Strange  language  and  profound  ignorance  of  our  customs,  government,  relig- 
ion, and  speech,  is  the  first  of  the  two  features,  and  tends  to  alienate  them  from  the 
•  ill  citizens, 
y  of  the  points  which  a  new-comer  arriving  from  Hong-Kong  wishes  to  have 
can  only  be  described  by  one  of  his  countrymen,  whose  opportunities  have 
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probably  been  few  to  learn  their  nature  and  bearing,  and  his  ignorance  tends  to  per- 
petuate and  strengthen  that  of  his  querist. 

The  latter,  therefore,  enters  upon  his  new  life  in  our  country  with  some  disadvan- 
tage, though  the  action  of  the  companies,  and  more  extended  intercourse  with  his 
comrade,  by  degrees  remove  the  chief  difficulties  of  his  position. 

Yet  the  Chinese  lauguage  tends  to  prevent  its  talkers  from  assimilating  with  the 
people  of  other  lands,  who  are  often  repelled  by  its  uncouth  sounds,  and  seldom  have 
the  time  or  the  inclination  to  study  and  learn  its  intricate  characters. 

Such  has  been  the  case  among  the  Siamese  and  Malays,  few  of  whom  have  learned 
Chiuese,  while  the  Chinese  get  a  smattering  of  their  languages,  and  then  pride  them- 
selves on  their  superiority  in  being  able  to  read  and  write  their  own. 

This  tends  to  keep  up  a  clannish  spirit  among  the  immigrants,  and  throughout  the 
whole  Indian  Archipelago,  Malacca,  and  Siam,  they  remain  distinct  to  thi«  day,  and 
take  special  pains  to  keep  so.  On  their  part  it  is  to  be  said,  that  unless  they  had  com- 
bined in  some  way,  and  had  some  bond  of  union  to  resist  the  injustice  of  native  rajahs 
and  employers  in  those  regions ,  they  would  have  found  life  a  slavery,  and  their  industry 
a  temptation  to  further  oppression ;  and  then,  too,  they  found  themselves  to  be  the 
superior  race,  even  in  Java,  and  in  Lugonia  to  a  considerable  extent,  over  the  native 
laborers. 

Their  language  is  so  curious  in  its  construction  that  it  affords  almost  no  help  in 
learning  another,  and  thus  the  sounds  and  sense  of  our  alphabetic  languages  are  alike 
sealed  up  until  they  can  get  the  aid  of  the  living  voice  to  convey  the  one  and  explain 
the  other. 

All  the  English  they  learn  at  first  must  be  viva  voce,  and  this  disability  tends  to  pre- 
vent the  largest  portion  of  the  immigrants  even  learning  more  than  a  few  words.  This 
is  bad  for  them,  and  it  prevents  those  who  wish  to  teach  and  help  them  from  attempt- 
ing to  master  their  language.  The  new-comers  feel  their  isolation  and  weakness  often, 
and  doubtless  are  now  and  then  sore  because  they  have  been  unjustly  treated,  owing 
to  the  impossibility  of  explaining  matters.     I  do  not  know  how  the  difficulty  is  to  be 

fot  over,  for  they  must  remain  more  or  less  distinct  from  other  people  as  long  as  they 
now  no  other  language,  and  are  necessarily  compelled  to  come  more  or  less  under  the 
control  of  their  countrymen  who  do. 

I  know  that  thousands  are  learning  to  read  and  talk  English,  through  the  benevolent 
labors  of  Christian  men  and  women,  and  thereby  the  evil  is  measurably  lessened;  yet 
it  is  a  drawback  to  Chinese  immigration  that  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  laws  and  ordi- 
nances to  remedy. 

The  arrival  on  our  shores  of  so  many  men,  none  of  whom  bring  their  families,  and 
few  of  whom  are  married,  is  the  second  objectionable  feature  of  this  immigration. 

It  throws  them  together  in  denser  communities  than  is  advisable,  strengthens  their 
worse  peculiarities,  because  it  prevents  them  from  coming  in  contact  with  those  who 
would  make  them  better.  They  naturally  keep  in  small  communities,  because  they 
are  so  helpless  as  individuals,  at  least  until  they  have  been  long  enough  in  the  country 
to  talk  so  as  to  explain  their  wants. 

This,  combined  with  their  low  ideas  of  morality,  tends  to  neutralize  the  meliorating 
and  elevating  influences  which  would  by  degrees  affect  them  if  they  were  settlers 
with  their  families.  As  a  whole,  there  is  no  prospect  of  their  getting  wives  in  the 
United  States,  and  this  adds  a  certain  force  to  their  longing  to  return  home.  In  their 
own  land  they  are  remarkably  domestic,  and  their  regard  for  parents,  wives,  and 
children  forms  a  redeeming  trait  in  the  national  character ;  while,  in  California,  even 
those  who  would  like  to  keep  house  are,  as  it  were,  unable  to  do  so.  How  to  obviate 
this  objection  attending  the  immigration  needs  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Chinese  themselves  on  the  spot ;  and  I  venture  no  suggestion.  I  have  heard  two  modes 
mentioned,  one  a  discriminating  poll-tax  against  those  who  remained  unmarried  after 
a  certain  number  of  years ;  the  other  to  grant  certain  privileges  to  those  who  brought 
their  families;  but  both  are  probably  impracticable. 

Few  persons  probably  wish  to  pass  any  regulations  looking  to  their  coming  to  or  re- 
maining in  the  country.  Yet  they  are  likely  to  come,  and  it  is  a  boast  of  our  nation 
that  we  offer  a  place  for  the  people  of  every  clime,  and  the  boast  is  a  just  one.  The 
evils  hitherto  attending  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  have  been  less  than  the  benefits, 
and  indirectly  we  rather  aggravated  the  evils  by  not  doing  something  to  segregate 
them,  and  to  some  degree  prevent  overcrowding. 

These  municipal  and  sanitary  regulations  require  constant  oversight  in  their  execu- 
tion, and  strict  measures  to  repress  and  remove  the  evils  of  overcrowding,  but  the  end 
in  view  is  worth  the  effort  to  reach  it.  The  tendency  of  the  immigrants  is  to  cluster 
together  in  houses  and  shops,  partly  from  such  being  their  habit  at  home,  where  they 
sleep  and  live  out  of  doors  much  of  the  time,  and  partly  from  economy  and  necessity 
in  our  country,  as  they  have  no  choice  most  of  the  time  where  they  can  lodge.  Their 
employers, too,  mostly  care  very  little  how  laborers  hired  for  a  season  may  get  along,  if 
they  stem  satisfied  and  do  their  work. 

In  the  letter  now  before  me  a  request  is  made  for  "  such  official  documents  and  papers 
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as  may  be  within  mv  control  which  will  throwlight  upon  the  subject,"  but  I  have 
none.  The  subject  of  Chinese  immigration  has  never  come  before  this  legation  for  any 
action. 

A  well-written  paper  giving  some  important  facts,  by  Daniel  Cleveland,  will  be 
found  in  Diplomatic  Correspondence  for  1868,  Part  I,  pp.  530-544,  and  is  probably 
already  known  to  you. 

With  great  respect,  I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  WELLS  WILLIAMS. 
Hon.  Crefd  Haymoxd, 

Chairman  of  Senatorial  Chinese  Investigating  Committee. 
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Bailey,  Mr.  D.  II.,  United  States  consul  at  Hong-Kong,  25. 

views  of,  on  immigration  of  Chinese  women  for  imm  oral  purposes,  457. 

Bainbridge,  Arnop,  a  witness,  219-229 ;  police-officer,  219  ;  Chinese  quarter,  219-221 ; 
Chinese  prostitution,  221  ;  opium-smoking  among  the  Chinese,  221,  222 ;  gam- 
bling, 222-224 ;  economy  of  Chinese,  224,  225  ;  Chinese  hospitals,  225  ;  food  used 
by  Chinese,  220 ;  Chinese  physicians,  227,  228  ;  assimilation  of  Chinese,  228,  229. 

Bassett,  James  M.,  a  witness,  1138-1141;  editor  Los  Angeles  Herald,  1138;  views  on 
Chinese  immigration,  1138,  1139;  effect  of  elective  franchise  on  Chinese,  1139- 
1141 ;  murder  of  Chinese  at  Los  Angeles,  1140  ;  employment  of  Chinese  in  Los 
Angeles,  1141. 

Beals,  Henry  C.,  a  witness,  616-624 ;  Commercial  Herald,  616 ;  manufacture  of  cordage, 
617,  618 ;  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  618 ;  ginseng,  618 ;  manufacture  of 
cigars,  618,  619;  trade  with  China,  619;  arrivals  and  departures  of  Chinese, 
619, 620 ;  Chinese  quarter,  620  ;  frnit-culture,  620  ;  Chinese  prostitutes,  621 ;  char- 
acter of  Chinese  as  laborers,  621 ;  experience  with  servant-girls,  621-623 ;  views 
on  Chinese  immigration,  624 ;  articles  on  Chinese  question  from  Commercial  Her- 
ald, 1184-1189. 

Bed  of  Chinese,  how  composed,  197. 

Bee,  P.  A.,  argument  of,  attorney  of  the  six  companies,  34-50  ;  class  legislation,  34,  38, 
47;  rapid  strides  of  California,  35;  Burlingame  treaty,  35, 36 ;  inhuman  treatment 
of  Chinese,  37 ;  address  of  Chinese  six  companies,  38,  39  ;  labor  in  California  and 
character  of  the  same,  39, 40, 41 ;  Chinatown  compared  with  Five  Points,  New 
York,  41 ;  trade  with  China,  41, 42 ;  cheap  labor,  43, 44  ;  character  of  Chinese  as 
laborers,  44, 45 ;  losses  by  the  Chinese,  45 ;  letters  of  the  Chinese  six  companies 
asking  protection,  46, 47 ;  queue  and  cubic-air  ordinances,  47, 48;  house-servants, 
48 ;  Chinese  classics,  65. 

Ben  Wong,  27. 

Bigelow,  Henry  H,  a  witness,  969-974 ;  manager  of  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 
969;  effect  of  presence  of  Chinese  upon  rates  of  insurance,  969 ;  comparison  be- 
tween Chinese  labor  and  negro  slavery,  969;  Chinese  as  insurers  of  property, 
969,  970 ;  material  advantage  of  Chinese  labor,  970 ;  contract-labor,  970,  971 ; 
effect  of  Chinese  upon  white  labor,  971,972;  fires  in  the  Chinese  quarter,  972, 
973  ;  character  of  the  Chinese  as  dealers,  973 ;  hoodlums,  9~4. 

Blair,  Matthew,  a  witness,  987-995  ;  hay  and  grain  dealer,  987 ;  lack  of  employment  for 
white  labor,  988 ;  employment  of  Chinese,  988-991 ;  labor-saving  machinery  com- 
pared with  Chinese  labor,  992-994;    character  of  Chinese  labor,  994,  995. 

Blake,  Maurice  C,  a  witness,  272-275 ;  judge  of  municipal  criminal  court,  272 ;  charac- 
ter of  Chinese  as  witnesses,  272-274 ;  views  on  Chinese  immigration,  273 ;  Chi- 
nese interpreters  in  courts,  275. 

Blakeslee,  Eev.  Samuel  V.,  extract  from  letter  of,  577, 578. 

a  witness,  1028-1043 ;  demoralizing  effect  of  Chinese,  1027 ; 
popular  opinion  on  Chinese  question,  1029,  1030 ;  labor 
interests,  1030 ;  morals  of  San  Francisco,  1031, 1037, 1038 ; 
Chinese  as  laborers,  1031 ;  cost  of  living  in  California, 
1033;  prejudice  of  race,  1033;  injurious  effect  of  large 
landed  estates,  1033,  1034,  1039,  1040;  Irish  population, 
1035, 1041, 1043  ;  the  Chinaman  and  negro  compared,  1036, 
1037;  prostitution,  1038,  1039;  English  chartists,  1041; 
religion  of  the  Chinese,  1042;  letter  to  the  commission, 
1241-1243. 

Boat-people,  Chinese,  415. 

Bondage,  prostitutes  held  in,  22. 

Bootmakers,  Chinese  as,  805. 

Boots  and  shoes,  manufacture  of,  618. 

Boys  as  apprentices,  348, 1016. 

bad  effect  of  Chinese  prostitutes  on  white,  1062, 1063. 
displacement  of  white,  by  Chinese,  80, 81. 
experience  with  white,  553,  554,816,817,819. 
employment  of,  570, 571. 
character  of,  in  San  Francisco,  862. 

Brain-capacity  of  different  races,  1052. 

Brier,  Eev.  William  W.,  a  witness,  569-585  ;  fruit-raiser,  569 ;  character  of  the  Chinese, 
569, 581 ;  employment  of  boys,  570,  571 ;  advantages  of  Chinese  labor  in  fruit- 
raising,  571;  effect  of  Chinese  immigration,  572,  575,  576,  584;  white  girls  as 
domestic  servants,  572,  573  ;  wages  of  labor,  573, 574  ;  extract  from  letter  of  Rev. 
S.  V.  Blakeslee,  578  ;  political  aspect  of  Chinese  question,  578 ;  Chinese  six  com- 
panies, 579;  labor-contracts,  580;  Chinese  as  land-owners,  580,581;  religious 
aspect  of  Chinese  question,  582, 583  ;  European  immigration,  583. 

Br iggs,  Rev.  Martin  C.,a  witness,  765, 766 ;  employment  of  white  labor,  765:  popular 
sentiment  in  regard  to  Chinese,  766 ;  views  on  Chinese  immigration,  766. 
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Brooks,  B. 8., argument  in  behalf  of  the  Chinese,  50-63 ;  opposition  to  new  improve- 
ments. 50;  competition,  50,  51;  character  of  white  laborers  in  the  State,  51; 
exhaustion  of  agricultural  lands  in  California,  52, 53,  55  ;  California  in  favor  of 
Chinese  immigration,  "4;  beneficial  effects  of  Chinese  labor,  54,  55  ;  statistics  of 
agricultural  lands,  55,  56,  57 ;  character  of  the  anti-cooly  association,  56 ;  popu- 
lation and  extent  of  China, 57, 58;  cleanliness  of  the  Chinese,  59,60;  statistics 
of  arrests,  60, 61 ;  use  of  opium,  61 ;  smells  in  Chiuatown,  61;  small-pox,  61, 
88:  class  legislation,  6-2,63. 

Brooks,  Benjamin  8.,  a  witness,  901-928;  lawyer,  901;  interest  taken  in  Chinese  ques- 
tion. 901,902;  influence  of  Chinese  labor,  902, 913, 919 ;  fidelity  of  the  Chinese 
in  keeping  contracts,  903,904?  convictions  among  the  Chinese,  904;  sentiment 
against  the  Chinese,  904,  9<>5,  903,910, 917;  Chinese  as  citizens,  905;  views  on 
Chinese  immigration,  906,907,917;  lands  of  the  State,  906;  patriotism  of  the 
Chinesr,  907,906  :  definition  of  bummer,  909;  inducements  for  Chinese  immigra- 
tion, 911;  treatment  Of  the  Chinese,  911,  912;  partiality  of  juries,  912,  914,916; 
outrages  upon  Chinese,  913;  burglaries  by  Chinese,  913;  jumping  claims  in  the 
mines,  91  1,915;  Chinese  as  emigrants, 920 ;  Chinese  civilization.  921,  922;  popu- 
lar opinion  on  Chinese  question,  922-926;  character  of  anti-cooly  clubs,  926,927; 
avenues  of  employment  opened  by  Chiuese,  927,928. 

Brooks, Charles  Wolcott,  a  witness,  941-951  ;  former  agent  of  Japanese  government, 
841  ;  Chinaman  and  negro  compared,  942;  definition  of  the  word  cooly,  942; 
pigeon  English,  942,  943;  cooly  traffic,  943;  Chinese  code  of  laws,  943;  laws 
governing  population, 943, 944  ;  origin  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  races,  944, 945  ; 
religion  of  China,  !M.">;  Fung  Slmy,  spiritualism,  945,946;  settlement  on  the 
line  of  the  Onion  Pacific  Railroad,  946, 947, 949 ;  character  of  the  Cantonese,  947  ; 
inducements  to  Chinese  to  return  to  China,  948;  trade  with  China,  948;  bullion 
trade,  848,949;  character  of  laborers  on  Union  Pacific  Road,  949, 950  ;  signifi- 
cance of  the  queue,  950,  851  ;  Chinese  labor  problem,  1215-1224;  origin  of  Chine-e 
race,  1224-1241. 

Broom-making,  effect  of  Chinese  competition  upon,  367. 

Brooms,  shipment  of,  to  foreign  ports,  358. 

Brown,  Thomas,  a  witness, 797  799;  hanker,  797;  character  of  Chinese  merchants,  797  ; 
bullion  market,  798;  Chinese  as  domestic  servants,  798;  effect  of  Chinese  quar- 
ter on  real  estate,  799. 

Browne,  Robert,  ease  of  the,  7.".9, 760. 

Bryant,  Andrew  J.,  a  witness,  180-187  ;  mayor  of  San  Francisco,  130  ;  Chinese  popula- 
tion, 180;  Chinese  tribunals,  181;  Chinese  quarter,  181;  Chinese  prostitution, 
181, 1 82  j  <  Ibinese  lepers,  182  ;  wages  of  laborers,  182, 183,  185 ;  immigration  from 
the  Bast,  183,  1-  1  ;  value  of  money,  186 ;  Chiuese  as  factory-operatives,  187. 

Bnohanan,  William    G.,a    witness,  332-338;    shoemaker,  332 ;    wages   of  shoemakers, 
.  injurious  effect  of  Chinese  competition  on  white  immigration,  333;  change 
from  Chinese  labor  to  white  labor  in  Ernstein's  shoe-factory,  333, 335 ;  compara- 
tive ellieieney  of  the  Chinese  as  shoemakers,  334,336;  mechanics  work  in  shop 
with  Chinese,  335;  co-operative  union,  336-338. 

Buddhism,  origin  of,  26,27,69. 

Buddhist  religion,  doctrines  of  the,  69,70.    (See  religion  of  Chinese.) 

Buell,  B.  T.,  experience  with  Chinese  labor,  545,547. 

Bullion,  export  of,  536,948. 
market,  798 

Bnmmer,  definition  of,  909. 

Bammerism.786,787,792,794. 

Barchard,  Father,  27. 

Burglaries  by  Chinese,  913. 

Burial  of  Chinese,  ceremony  of,  16. 
Bnrlingame  treaty,  benefits  of,  35. 

text  of,  1182,1183. 

views  on,  1023. 
Business  tact  of  Chinese,  89. 

Cadiz,  Joseph  ('■;  a  witness,  1135,  1133;  Chinese  in  Pern,  1135-1137;  character  of  the 

Chinese,   H38. 

California,  law  of,  in  regard  to  immigration  of  Chinese  and  Japanese,  1147, 1148.      j, 
population  of  Chinese  in,  report  of  legislative  committee,  1189, 1195.     'm 
resolution  of  Senate  of,  on  Chinese  immigration,  9. 
trade  of,  tabular  statements,  1203,1206. 
Campbell,  Alexander,  a  witness,  732-743 :  formerly  district  judge,  732;  views  on  immi- 
gration of  Chinese  labor,  733,737;  Chinese  as  domestic  servants,  733;  opening  up 
ilinas  plains,  734;  Chinese  as  laundrymen,  735;  treatment  of  Chinese,  736, 
;  in;  religion  of  the  Chinese,  736, 737 ;  assimilation  of  the  Chinese,  738 ;  Chi- 
:  effect  of  Chinese  on  white  labor,  741,  742;  increase  of 
Chinese  in  California,  743. 
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Candle-trade,  806-808, 810,  813, 814. 

Can  ton  (Kwang-tung)  Province,  pirates  and  river-thieves  from  vicinity  of,  25. 

source  of  immigration,  21, 66, 445. 
Cantonese  boatmen,  857. 

character  of  the,  947. 
Capital,  necessity  of  cheap,  1067, 1068, 1074. 
Cash,  Chinese  coin,  411,  412, 1072, 1073. 
Castle,  Frederick  L.,  a  witness,  860-862 ;    merchant,  860 ;    trade  with  Chinese,  861 ; 

Chinese  as  frnit-dealers,  861 ;  character  of  white  boys,  862. 
Caucasian  race,  supremacy  of,  865. 
Caucasians,  Order  of,  1088-1090. 

Cemetery,  number  of  graves  of  Chinamen  in  the  San  Francisco,  932, 1215. 
Central  Pacific  Eailroad,  demand  for  laborers  on  the,  15. 

employment  of  Chinese  in  the  construction  of  the,  522, 523, 

528,666,667,723-725,790. 
number  of  Chinese  employed  on,  77. 
wages  paid  to  laborers  on,  79, 80. 
Certificate  of  emigration-officer,  1164. 
Chartists,  English,  1041. 
Cheese,  manufacture  of,  547, 548. 
Children,  admission  refused  to  Chinese,  in  public  schools,  432, 433. 

condition  of  white,  in  San  Francisco,  246, 250. 
China,  character  of  Chinese  in,  24, 235, 550. 
civilization  of,  294, 295. 
class  of  emigrants  from,  756, 757. 
comparison  between,  and  Africa,  371, 372, 373-375. 
cost  of  living  in,  833. 
currency  of,  411, 412. 
dishonesty  of  Chinese  in,  1127. 

feeling  of  government  of,  in  regard  to  immigration,  497, 498 
form  of  government  in,  1056, 1057. 
habits  of  living  in  411, 412. 

imperial  government  of,  119, 297, 298, 417, 418, 502, 503. 
method  of  printing  in,  408. 
missionaries  iu,  422. 

mode  in  which  Chinese  emigrate  from,  883, 884. 
modes  of  punishment  in,  236-238. 
morals  of,  236. 
plurality  of  wives  in,  499. 
pox,  1063. 

progress  of,  in  the  arts,  408. 
prostitution  in,  829,830. 
resources  of,  in  regard  to  population,  321. 
slavery  unknown  in,  428. 

trade  with,  100, 120,619, 715,  716, 763,764, 825,  832, 853,  854,  861,  1055. 
treatment  of  foreigners  in,  858. 
treaty  with,  284, 285, 456, 461, 482, 968. 
Chinatown,  health  of,  208. 

property  in,  654,  655. 

Chinese,  admitted  to  testify  in  the  courts,  292. 

as  citizens,  287, 288, 291, 292. 

character  of  the,  377, 378, 379, 380, 406, 407, 432,  445,  486,  489, 490, 517, 569, 581, 
690,  692, 711, 712, 717, 726, 727, 774, 821, 928, 930. 958, 965, 1002, 1003, 1025, 1071, 
1138. 
compared  with  the  negroes,  293, 294. 
education  among  the,  89,  289,  114,  119. 

immigration  of  the,  governed  by  demand  for  labor,  514,516,519,537. 
intention  of,  to  return  to  China,  16,  17,  385,  446,  636, 637,  839. 
labor,  as  compared  with  labor-saving  machinery,  278, 279, 540, 541. 
labor  problem,  1215-1224. 
pecuniary  motives  of,   16,71. 
persecution  of,  367,369,  370. 

popular  sentiment  regarding,  54, 324, 325. 671, 701-703, 705. 
voluntary  immigration  of,  15,  404, 405. 
Chinese  quarters  in  Sau  Francisco,  condition  of,  20, 21. 41, 61. 136, 143, 159-161,168, 181, 

191,  195,  196,  209-211,  213-221,  229-232,253,  259, 
260, 327, 620, 648, 649, 812, 813. 
effect  of,  on  real  estate,  19. 
extension  of,  610-612. 
fires  in,  61, 644, 661, 972, 973,  998-1000. 
number  of  Chinese  who  sleep  in  one  room  in,  19. 
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Chinese  quarters  in  San  Francisco,  population  of,  19. 

report  on  character  of,  regarding  fire,  998. 
hinesc  towns,  local  government  of,  1125, 1126. 
Cholo,  definition  of,  386. 
Cholos  and  peons,  386. 
Christian  influences  upon  Chinese,  453,  454,  457-459,  465, 633,  634, 639. 

churches,  Chinese  members  of,  1172, 1176. 
Christianity,  conversion  of  Chinese  to,  159, 413, 415-429, 488, 878, 880. 

influence  of,  upon  the  Chinese,  1172-1176. 
Christianize,  attempt  to,  Chinese  a  failure,  325. 
Christians,  number  of  Chinese,  27. 
Cigar-makers,  nationality  of,  in  San  Francisco,  316. 

number  of  Chinese,  in  Ran  Francisco,  312, 313. 
uncleanly  habits  of  Chinese,  314,  315. 
wages  of,  313, 314. 

white,  prevented  from  coming  to  California  on  account  of  Chinese,  316,317. 
Cigar-manufacturers,  316, 317, 318, 319, 618, 619. 

as  compared  with  the  East,  313. 
refusal  of,  to  employ  married  men,  318,  319. 
Cigar-stamps  used  to  distinguish  when  made  by  white  labor,  319. 
Cigar-trade,  805,  806. 

mode  of  learning  among  Chinese,  317. 
mode  of  learning  among  whites,  315. 
Citizens,  Chinese  as,  287,  288, 291, 292,  456, 51H,  772, 875, 905, 984, 1003, 1004, 1011, 1133. 
City  authorities  of  San   Francisco,  action  of,  649. 
Civilization,  Chinese,  271,401,402,  413,  499,594,921,922. 
Chinese  and  European,  compared,  368. 
effect  of  Chinese  upon  our.  562. 
of  China,  294, 295. 
Clarke,  Alfred,  a  witness,  143,  156;  clerk  in  police  department,  143;    number  of  Chi- 
nese, 143;  Chinese  quarter,  143;  crime  among  the  Chinese,  144;  Chinesr 
titutes,  144,  14S,  152  :  contracts  for  prostitution,  145,  147,  151 ;  head-money  for 
Chinese  women,  1  !'.• ;  Hip-ye-tong,  150, 152,- 154  ;  cubic-air  ordinance,  154,  155  ; 
Chinese  disputes  settled  among  themselves,  155,156. 
Clarke,  Henry  K.  \Y.,a  witness,  688-708;  lawver,  688;    employment  of  Chinese.  688, 
689,692,693:  character  of  the  Chinese,  690,  692  ;  effort  to  have  Chinese  nataral- 
'   690,691;  Chinese  in  placer-mining,  691 ;  regnlation  of  Chinese  immigrants, 
693-696,  700;  habits  of  the  Chinese,  697,  698;  Chinese  as  witnesses,  699  ;  opno- 
sition  to  Chinese,  701 ;  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  Chinese,  701-703,  705  ;  posi- 
tion of  the  press  on  the  Chinese  question,  703-705;  outrages  upon  the  Chinese, 
706*    political  aspect  of  the  Chinese  question, 706, 707  :  standing  of,  at  the  bar, 
::•::.,  7  ut. 
Class  legislation,  34, 38. 
Cleanliness  of  Chinese,  20, 59, 60, 405, 412, 712. 
Cleanliness  of  Chinese  houses,  531. 

want  of,  by  the  Chinese,  1112, 1126. 
Clothing  of  Chinese,  1125. 
Code  of  laws,  Chinese,  943. 

Cole  &  Co.,  employment  of  Chinese  convict-labor,  347. 

Colton,  David  D.,  a  witness,  599-606 ;  vice-president  Southern  Pacific,  599;  Oriental 
and  Occidental  Steamship  Company,  599  ;  importation  of  Chinese  women.  599  ; 
eonstruction  of  Southern  Pacific,  599,600,604  ;  effect  of  construction  of  lateral 
roads,  600  ;  Chinese  immigration  governed  by  demand  for  labor,  600, 601 ;  eff  h  t 
of  Chinese  upon  immigration  from  the  East,  601,606;  ability  of  Chinese,  601,  6' >•;- 
606;  Chinese  merchants,  602;  hostility  to  the  Chinese,  602;  collection  of  foreign 
miners'  tax,  603. 
Commerce  between  China  and  San  Francisco,  tabular  statement  of,  1147. 
in  China,  89,90. 

with  China,  (see  Trade  with  China.) 
Commercial  Herald,  articles  on  Chinese  question  from,  1184-1189. 
Commissioner  of  immigration,  report  of,  1148-1163. 
Committee,  legislative,  investigation  of, 212. 

I  binese  six,  23, 111-114, 125, 405, 406, 420, 446-448,  473, 579, 593. 
address  of,  39. 
arrangement  between  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  and, 

24,  82,  83. 
Chinese  controlled  by,  318. 
letters  of,  asking  protection,  46,  17. 
permit  required  of,  to  return,  24, 88, 83. 
Oompfl  rlson  betwet  O  t  he  Chinese  and  the  negro,  289, 293, 294, 942, 953, 955, 956, 969, 1004 

1036, 1037, 1133-1135. 
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l  omparison  between  the  Chinese  and  tho  French  peasantry,  500,501. 

Japanese,  929,  930,  983,  984. 
other  foreign  immigration,  509, 511, 541, 542. 
Chinese  labor  and  white  labor,  681  ,G82, 728, 758. 
Competency  of  Chinese,  16. 

Competition,  Chinese,  50,  51,  267-269,  286,  333,  346,348,  349,  352,  355,  361,  367,  524-527, 
529,  537,538,  683,  684,  712-714,  718,  719,  730,  781,  782,  836-838,900,  956, 
1105-1108. 
of  Chinese  in  living,  1118-1121. 

with  eastern  manufacturers,  563-565. 
Comprador,  business  of  the,  830, 831, 1123. 

honesty  of  the  Chinese,  419. 
Condon,  John  D.,  a  witness,  346-351;  cabinet-maker,  346;  effect  of  Chinese  competition, 
346,348,349;  wages  of  Chinese,  346,  347;  Chinese  convict-labor,  347 ;   tyranny 
of  Chinese  employers,  347  ;  boys  as  apprentices,  348  j  trades-unions,  348  j  injurious 
tendency  of  Chinese  labor,  350, 351. 
Conflict,  irrepressible,  between  whites  and  Chinese,  587. 
Confucius,  doctrines  of,  13, 69, 70, 500,  501, 512, 1056. 
Constitution  of  Anti-Chinese  Union,  261-264.     _     • 
Consul,  duties  of,  in  regard  to  shipment  of  prostitutes,  987. 
Consular  fees,  93, 888-891. 

Contracts,  employment  of  Chinese  under,  436, 437, 442, 443. 
faithfulness  of  Chinese,  831, 903, 904. 
for  prostitution,  145, 147. 
labor,  15, 32, 428, 429, 511, 591, 592, 970, 971. 
to  refund  passage-money,  82. 
translation  of  Chinese,  for  prostitution,  145, 146, 
Conversion  of  Chinese  to  Christianity,  159. 
Convict-labor,  Chinese,  347. 
Convictions  among  the  Chinese,  904. 
Cook  Leung,  27. 

Coolidge,  Joseph  A.,  a  witness,  489-496;  secretary  and  manager  of  merchants'  exchange, 
489  ;  character  of  Chinese,  489, 490  ;  treatment  of  the  merchant  class,  490 ;  views 
on  Chinese  immigration,  491 ;  Chinese  and  European  civilization  compared, 
491-495  ;  supposed  effect  of  conferring  elective  franchise  upon  the  Chinese,  492 ; 
cause  of  hoodlumism,  495, 496. 
Coolie,  contractors,  1115, 1116. 

definition  of  the  term,  66, 760, 826, 942. 
legislation  in  regard  to  importation  of,  826. 
traffic,  95-97, 101, 102, 109, 121-124, 383, 384, 757,  758-761, 939, 943. 
Coolies,  character  of  Chinese,  93. 
Cope,  Judge,  29. 

Coryell,  John  R.,  a  witness,  986,  987 ;  former  consular  clerk  in  Shanghai,  936 ;  char- 
acter of  Chinese  women  who  come  to  this  country,  986,  987  ;  Page  law,  987  ; 
duties  of  the  consul  in  regard  to  shipment  of  prostitutes,  987. 
Costume  of  the  Chinese,  819. 
Cotton,  California,  567,  568, 614, 615. 
Cordage,  manufacture  of,  617, 618. 

Cortage,  Edward  L.,  a  witness,  359-363 ;  broom-maker,  359  ;  personal  experience  as  to 
low  wages,  360 ;  eastern  prices  compared,  360  ;  Chinese  competition,  361 ;  opposi- 
tion of  mechanics  to  Chinese,  362. 
Court,  actions  in,  in  which  Chinese  appear  as  parties,  744. 
Courts,  Chinese  admitted  to  testify  in  the,  292, 
/         perjury  in  the,  404,  749,  1086. 
Crime  among  the  Chinese,  144,  173,  1079. 

protected  by  the  Chinese,  232. 
i-Criminals,  Chinese,189, 190,  875, 876. 

Crocker,  Charles,  a  witness,  666-668 ;  railroad  contractor,  666 ;  construction  of  Central 
Pacific,  6G6,  667 ;  effect  of  Chinese  immigration,  667,  670 ;  Chinese  labor,  668, 
676 ;  habits  of  the  Chinese,  668,  669  ;  labor-strike  of  Chineso,  669  ;  popular  senti- 
ment regarding  Chinese,  671  ;  sale  of  interest  in  Central  Pacific,  672,  686; 
Oriental  Steamship  Line,  673  ;  contract-labor,  674, 675  ;  Chinese  as  voters,  679 ; 
feeling  against  Chinese,  680,  687  ;  Chinese  and  white  labor  compared,  681,  682; 
Chinese  competition,  683,  684  ;  number  of  Chinese,  685. 
Cubic-air  ordinance,  47, 62, 154, 155, 201, 202, 205-208, 234, 235,  477, 1143-1145. 

explanation  of,  655, 659, 660. 
Cunningham,  T.  A.,  view  on  the  Chinese  question,  1092, 
Currency  of  China,  411,412. 

question,  the  effect  of  the,  962,963. 
Cutting  &  Co.,  862, 
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Dairy  labor,  545, 

Danieion.  . lames  P..  a  witness,  1043-1059;  lawyer,  1043;  views  on  the  difference  of 
races,  1043-1049;  Chinese  language,  1041);  brain  capacity  of  different  races, 
1052;  prostitution  of  Chinese  women,  1053;  effect  of  elective  franchise  on  the 
Chinese,  1054  ;  China  trade,  1055  ;  teachings  of  Confucius,  1056  ;  form  of  Chinese 
government,  1056, 1057  ;  Chinese  incapable  of  self-government,  1058,  1059. 

Davis.  Horace,  position  of,  on  Chinese  question,  41,849. 

Deal.  Rev.  David,  a  witness.  443,  4  14:  memorial  of  Methodist  Ministerial  Association, 
443,  444  ;  success  of  missionary  efforts  among  the  Chinese,  444. 

Dealers,  character  of  Chinese  as,  973. 

Dealings,  character  of  the  Chinese  iu,  815,887. 

Debtors, Chinamen  as,  not  allowed  to  return,  178,179. 

|)cl>ts,  payment  of,  before  returning  to  China,  82,91. 

Degrcot,  Henry,  a  witness,  1103-1114;  miner,  1103;  effect  of  Chinese  as  miners,  1103, 
1104;  Chinese  quarter  in  mining-towns,  1104;  effect  of  Chinese  competition, 
1105-1108;  collection  of  foreign-miners'  tax,  1108;  employment  of  white  labor, 
1109-1111;  Chinese  mining-claims,  1111-1113;  Chinese  as  hydraulic  miners, 
1113,  1114. 

Demoralizing  effect  of  Chinese,  1029. 

Denicke  Brothers,  cigar-manufacturers,  319. 

Deposits  of  gold  in  the  mines,  injurious  effect  upon,  36C. 

Dialects,  Chinese.  98,397,407,445. 

Diet  of  Chinese,  7  1,  220,  793-7'J5.  H82,  883, 1077. 

Diplomacy  of  the  Chinese,  497,  498 

Diseases  among  prostitutes,  (Chinese,)  14. 
among  white  boys,  1 1. 
venereal,  l'7. 

Dishonest  v  of  Chinese  in  China,  1127. 
Displacement  by  Chinese  of  whites,  48,80,83,533,1064. 
•Disputes,  Chinese,  settled  among  themselves,  155,  15li. 
Dixon,  Ilepworth,  opinion  of  Chinese  quarter  by,  327. 

I  facility  of  the  Chinese.  --.".. 

Domestic  servants.  Chinese  as,  249,505,733,798,845,846,852,853,898,1013,1014. 

white  girls  as,  572,573,773,774,811,812. 
scarcity  of,  iu  California,  595. 

Doolittle,Rev.Mr.,13,26. 

Don,  ,1.  1'.,  death  of,  iu  China,  550. 

Douglas,  Charles  D.,  a  witness,  932-936  :  action  of  anti-cooly  clubs  in  regard  to  employ- 
ers of  Chinese,  932-934 :  composition  of  anti-cooly  clubs,  934;  antagonism  to  the 
Chinese.  934,935;  objects  of  the  anti-Chinese  union,  936. 

Dnikce,  John  L.,  a  witness.  997-1000  ;  fire-marshal,  997  ;  report  on  character  of  Chinese 
qnarters  regarding  tire,  998  :  fires  in  Chinatown,  $98-1000. 

Dutch  ship,  incident  of  a,  picked  up  at  eea,  938. 

Dwindle.  John  VV.,  a  witness,  1007-1079;  lawyer,  1067;  non-assimilation  of  the  Chi- 
nese, L067;  land-tilling  system  of  California  agriculture,  1067-1070,1075;  neces- 
sity of  cheap  capital,  1007,1068,  1074;  moral  hybridism  of  the  Chinese,  1070; 
in  j'ni  ions  effect  of  cheap  labor,  1070,  1071 ;  characterof  the  Chinese,  1071;  effect 
of  labor-saving  machinery,  1072;  cost  of  living  in  China,  1072,  1073;  rates  of 
wages,  1073,  1074;  French  peasantry,  1076,  1078;  diet  of  the  Chinese,  1077; 
French  and  Chinese  literature  compared,  1079. 

Dwindle,  Samuel  H.,  a  witness,  747-753;  district  judge,  747;  views  on  Chinese  immi- 
gration. 7  17  |  conflict  between  Chinese  ami  white  labor,  747,  748,  750;  opposi- 
tion to  the  Chinese,  748;  perjury  in  courts,  749;  attitude  of  press  on  the  Chinese 
question,  750,  752  :  popular  feeling  against  Chinese,  751,  752. 

Dye,  William  M..  a  witness,  660-666 ;  insurance  solicitor,  660;  fires  iu  the  Chinese 
quarter,  661;  settlement  of  losses  with  Chinese,  661;  premium  for  Chinese  in- 
surance, 661,  662;  refusal  of  companies  to  insure  property  of  Chinese,  662,  664; 
laumli\  insurance,  663,  664 ;  amount  of  insurance  paid  by  Chinese,  606. 

East,  injurious  effect  of  competition  with  the,  1024,  1025. 
immigration  from  the,  88, 183, 184,543,544,711,792. 

Lnthouj  W.,a  witness,  744-747  ;  Fresno  Navigation  Company,  744;   popu- 
lar opinion  on  Chinese  question,  745;  character  of  Chinese  as  laborers,  745,  746. 

Eastern  immigration,  effect  of  Chinese  on,  543,544,588,601,606,967, 1092 

Ebb  and  How  of  Chinese  immigration,  515, 860. 

Economy  of  Chinese,  224,225,460,476. 

Education  among  the  Chinese,  1 14, 119,290, 1121. 

,  burning  of  Rev.  Otis  Gibson  in,  849,850,852. 
.  ,,,  Brothers,  shoe-manufacturers,  change  from  Chinese  labor  to  white  labor,  33.3. 

Elders  0(   <  hinese  towns,  election  and  authority  of,  502,50'.. 

80  0  i 
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Election  and  authority  of  Chinese  elders,  502, 503. 

Elective  franchise,  supposed  effect  of  conferring,  upon  the  Chinese,  492,  518, 1054, 

1139-1141. 
Elephantiasis  common  with  Chinese,  13. 

Ellis,  Henry  H.,  a  witness,  156-173  ;    chief  of  police,  156 ;    arrests  and  convictions,  157, 
158, 164 ;  Chinese  prostitutes,  159, 163 ;  conversion  of  Chinese  to  Christianity,  159  ; 
Chinese  quarter,  159-161,168;  Chinese  population,  162, 167  ;  Chinese  tribunals, 
165  ;  hoodlums,  166, 170-173 ;  crimes  among  the  Chinese,  173. 
Emigrants,  class  of,  from  China,  756, 757,  826,  885, 886, 920, 1096, 1098. 
Employers,  tyranny  of  Chinese,  347. 
Employment,  avenues  of,  opened  by  Chinese,  927, 928. 
in  Southern  and  Eastern  States,  550, 551. 
in  San  Jos6, 553, 556. 
of  boys,  570, 571. 
of  Chinese,  448,  449,  454, 624-626,  628,  688,  689, 692,  693,  796,  799,  988-991, 

1093. 
of  Chinese  by  large  land-owners,  931. 

of  white  labor,  765, 1014, 1015, 1060, 1061, 1064-1066, 1109-1111. 
of  whites  and  Chinese  in  San  Francisco,  tabular  statements,  1206-1215, 
Estates,  effect  of  large  landed,  783-785, 789, 790, 1033, 1034, 1039, 1040. 
Estee,  Morris  M.,  a  witness,  1000, 1010 ;  lawyer,  1000 ;  views  on  Chinese  immigration, 
1000, 1001, 1009  ;  character  of  the  Chinese,  1002,  1003 ;  Chinese  as  citizens,  1003, 
1004;  the  Chinaman  and  negro  compared,  1004, 1005  ;  protection  of  the  Chinese, 
1005,  1006  ;  partial  legislation  against  the  Chinese,  1006 ;  outrages  upon  the 
Chinese,  1007,  1008. 
European  immigration,  583. 
Evans,  West,  a  witness,  720-720  ;  railroad  construction,  720 ;  white  and  Chinese  labor 

compared,  720-722  ;  opposition  to  the  Chinese,  721. 
Executive  ability  of  the  Chinese,  511. 
Export  of  bullion,  536. 

wheat,  777. 
Exports  of  California,  536. 

and  imports,  statistics  of,  549. 
from  China  and  Japan,  549. 

Factory  operatives,  Chinese  as,  187. 

Families,  Chinese,  in  San  Francisco,  22. 

Farming  in  Alameda  County,  799. 
in  California,  589. 

Farms,  desirability  of  division  of  large,  614. 
size  of,  in  California,  843. 

Fees,  consular,  93.  888-891. 

Female  children,  destruction  of,  in  China,  13,  63,  411,  419 
sale  of,  in  China,  236, 237,  410, 762. 

Female  industries  in  San  Francisco,  244, 245, 247, 251. 

Fence  laws,  843. 

Fidelity  of  Chinese  to  contracts,  831,  903,  904. 

Field,  judge,  decision  of,  15, 29, 177. 

Fire,  report  on  character  of  Chinese  quarters  regarding,  998. 

Fires  iu  Chinese  quarter,  61, 644, 661, 972,  973,  998-1000. 

Five  Points,  comparison  between  Chinese  quarters  and,  20. 

Food  used  by  Chinese,  74, 226, 793-795,882,  883,  1125. 

Foreign  immigration,  comparison  between  Chinese  and  other,  509,  511,541,  542  ; 

missions  to  Chinese,  annual  report  of,  in  Presbyterian  Church,  1177, 1181. 

Foreigners,  treatment  of,  in  China,  858. 

Foulke,  Lewis  M.,  a  witness,  1128-1 135 ;  supervisor  of  internal  revenue,  1128  ;  views  on 
Chinese  immigration,  1129,1131;  frauds  on  internal  revenue  by  Chinese,  1129;  in- 
come tax  paid  by  Chinese,  1129, 1130  ;  popular  sentiment  on  Chinese  immigration, 
1130, 1131 ;  character  of  Chinese  labor,  1131,  1132  ;  Chinese  as  citizens,  1133;  the 
Chinaman  and  negro   compared,  1133-1135. 

Fourth  of  July  (1850)  celebration  by. Chinese,  12.     " 

Francis,  Kev.  John,  a  witness,  484-480  ;  mission  woi'k  among  the  Chinese,  485,  486  ; 
character  of  the  Chinese,  486 ;  the  wearing  of  queues,  487 ;  conversion  of  Chinese 
to  Christianity,  488 ;  proportionate  ages  of  Chinese  in  this  country,  489. 

Free  labor,  definition  of,  270. 

Fresno  Navigation  Company,  744. 

Fruit-dealers,  Chinese  as,  861 

Fruit-raising,  560,  561,620,796. 

advantages  of  Chinese  labor  in,  571. 

Fry,  Colonel,  employment  of  Chinese  by,  517. 
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Fnhki.n  dialect,  396, 397. 

Pong  8hoy,  spiritualism,  945,946. 

Gallagher,  Mr..  24. 

Gallego,  Roinnlus  C,  a  witness,  1063, 1066 ;  bag  manufacturer,  1063;  employment  of 
white  labor,  1064-106H;  inroads  of  Chinese  into  fields  occupied  by  white  labor, 
1034;  white  and  Chinese  labor  compared,  106b\ 

Gambling,  Chinese,  10,151,  191,192,196,222,224,240,309,829. 

Gardeners, Chinese  as,  T:'.'J. 
■  t  i  1 1  -_r .  190. 

_ -.  Henry,  a  witness,  275-290;  effect  of  Chinese  employment  on  white  labor,  275  : 
rate  of  wages, 276-278, 282, 283 ;  Chines,'  labor  as  compared  with  Labor-saving 
machinery,  278-279 ;  cheap  labor  as  compared  with  free  trade,  279-280 ;  con- 
dition of  the  white  laboring  classes,  281-282 ;  trades-unions,  283 ;  treaty  with 
Chin  Chinese  competition,  286 ;  ultimate  effect  of  Chinese  immigra- 

tion, 287;  Chinese  as  citizens,  287-288 ;  comparison  between  the  Chinaman  and 
negro,  289;  Chinese  learning,  289. 

, Cornelius  B.8.,a  witness, 530-532:  adjuster  of  marine  losses,  530  ;  character  of 
Chinese  merchants,  530-531  :  cleanliness  of  Chinese  houses,  531. 

Gibbs,  lied. Tick   A., a   witness,   199-219;    supervisor,  199;    lepers,  199-201,  202-205 ; 

Eitotion  among  the  Chinese,  199;  cubic-air  ordinance,  201,  202,  205-208; 
ealtfa  of  Chinatown,  208  ;  Chinese  quarter,  209, 211, 213, 219;  use  of  opium,  211 ; 
Chinese  prostitutes,  212;  Chinese  sick, 213. 
in,  Rev.  Otis, a  witness,  145,146;  396-436;  196-504;  512;  translation  of  Chinese 
contracts  for  prostitution,  145,146;  missionary  in  China,  396;  Fahkien  dialect, 
396,397;  Bam -y up  and  Se-yup  dialects.  397  ;  return  of  Chinese  prostitutes,  397  ; 
views  nn  Asiatic  and  European  immigration, 398;  effect  of  Chinese  on  value 
of  real  estate,  398 ;  reduction  of  wages  by  Chinese  labor.  398,399;  manufactur- 
ing enterprises,  100;  Chinese  schools,  40l  :  Chinese  civilization,  401,402,413, 
499;  prison-statistioe,  102;  industrial-sohool  report,  403;  alms-house  report, 
103;  hospital  report,  403,  morals  of  the  Chinese.  403;  perjury  in  the  courts, 
104;  \"iunt;ir>  immigration  of  Chinese,  404,405;  cleanliness  of  the  Chinese, 
■  among  the  Chinese,  105,409,  116;  Chinese  Six  Companies,  405, 
binese  oharacter,  406, 407, 432 ;  dialects,  407;  scholarship,  407;  progress 
of  China  in  the  arts,  408;  method  of  printing  in  China,  408;  religion  of  the  Chi- 
nese, 108;  saleoi  female  infants,  410 ;  infanticide,  411, 419;  land  transportation 
in  ( 'hina done  by  human  beings,  411;  habits  of  living  in  China,  ill,  412  :  currency 
of  China,  111,  112;  the  work  of  christianizing  Chinese,  413-415,  429;  Chinese  boat- 
people,  416;  oondition  of  Shanghai  in  1862,  116;  Btrnoture  of  Chinese  govern- 
ment, 117.  \\-.  502,503;  honesty  of  Chinese  compradors,  419 ;  tea-tasters, 419 ; 
oharacter  of  lorcbas  in  coasting  trade,  421  :  treatment  of  missionaries  in  China, 
123  :  American  end  Asiatic  labor  compared,  423-426,434,  435;  slavery  unknown 
in  Chin...  128;  labor  contracts,  128,  129;  explanation  of  property  owned  in  Chi- 
natown,430,  131 :  o]dmn-siu<>kitiLC  among  the  Chinese,  431,  432;  Chinese  children 
refused  admission  to  the  public  sol is,  432,  433;  mission  schools,  433 ;  mission- 
In  china.  134;  reasons  why  Chinese  immigration  should  he  restricted,  435, 
■hi.,  197;  supposed  effeel  of  naturalization  upon  Chinamen,  435,  436;  modes  sug- 
gested for  restricting  Chines"  immigration,  497;  treatment  of  Americans  in 
China,  197 ;  diplomacy  of  the  Chinese,  497,  198;  feeling  of  Chinese  government 
in  regard  to  immigration,  497,498;  comprehension  of  American  institutions  by 
Chinese,  498  :  plurality  oi  wives  in  China,  499;  religion  of  the  Chinese,  500-502, 
512;  comparison  between  Chinese  ami  French  peasantry,  500,501;  worship  of 
images,  502;  intellectual  capacity  of  Chinese,  502;  election  and  authority  of 
CI,,,  .  502,503;  outrages  npon  Chinese,  503;  comparison  of  Chinese 
literature  with  the  French,  504;  burned  in  effigy,  841). 
Gillespie,  Boberl  II..  a  witness,  356-359 ;  broom-maker,  356;  washes  of  Chinese  com- 
pared wiili  white  labor,  356,  :!.">?;  shipment  of  brooms  to  foreign  ports,  338. 
Cilroy  factory,  employment  of  white  labor  in,  316. 

ng,99,618. 
Girls,  bearing  of  the  Chinese  toward  the,:;  in. 

employment  of,  in  fitting  (shoe)  department,  339. 
Bnt,  in  California,  595. 
k,  Jodge.  view  of  political  aspect  of  Chinese  question, 706, 707. 
biua  discourages  emigration,  10,71. 
Grain-bags,  importation  of.  801. 
Grants,  Mexican,  in  California,  780. 

mi  Chinamen  in  the  8an  Francisoo  cemetery,  932. 

II    :1   .All;  surveyor  of  the  port,  387;  explanation   of  Page 

'  bill,  387,388;  importation  of  Chinese  women,  388-392, 396 J  views  upon  Chiuese 
Immigration,  393;  enforcemen!  of  page  law,  394-396. 
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Habits  of  the  Chinese,  668, 669, 697, 698, 819. 

llaigbt,  Henry  H.,  a  witDess,  290-300 ;  former  governor  of  California,  290;  political 
and  moral  objections  to  the  Chinese,  290,  291;  Chinese  as  citizens,  291, 292 ;  Chi- 
nese admitted  to  testify  in  the  courts,  292 ;  compared  with  the  negroes,  293, 294  ; 
civilization  of  Chiua,  294,295;  education  of  the  Chinese,  296;  literature,  297; 
government  of  China,  297/298;  religion  of  the  Chinese,  298;  Chinese  as  wit- 
nesses, 299 ;  treatment  of  Chinese,  300. 

Hart,  Henry,  a  witness,  883-893 ;  agent  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  883 ;  mode  in 
which  Chinese  emigrate  from  China,  883, 884  ;  character  of  the  Chinese  as  emi- 
grants, 885,  886  ;  Chinese  as  sailors,  885 ;  docility  of  the  Chinese,  885,  893  ;  fair- 
ness of  the  Chinese  in  dealing,  887;  number  of  Chinese  on  each  ship,  887; 
stowaways,  887,  888 ;  consular  fees,  888-891 ;  Chinese  as  passengers,  891-893. 

Hastings,  S.  Clinton,  a  witness,  585-598;  former  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court, 
585 ;  influence  of  Chinese,  586 ;  admixture  of  the  races,  586, 587,  590 ;  irrepres- 
sible conflict  between  whites  and  Chinese,  587;  Chinese  should  be  excluded, 
588  ;  effect  on  eastern  immigration,  588  ;  farming  in  California,  589  :  prejudice 
against  Chinese,  589 ;  servility  of  Chinese  labor,  590,  591,  596;  peonage,  591; 
contract-labor,  591,  592 ;  Chinese  Six  Companies,  593  ;  Chinese  voters,  593  ;  civ- 
ilization of  the  Chinese,  594  ;  character  of  Chinese  merchants,  595;  scarcity  of 
servant-girls  in  California,  595 ;  injury  of  lateral  railroads,  596-593. 

Hayes,  Miss  Maggie,  a  witness,  338-341 ;  assistant  foreman  in  shoe-factory,  338 ; 
employment  of  girls  in  the  fitting  department,  339 ;  bearing  of  the  Chinese, 
toward  the  girls,  340 ;  filthy  habits  of  the  Chinese,  340. 

Hayes,  Michael,  a  witness,  365,  366  ;  white  and  Chinese  labor  in  the  mines  compared, 
365  ;  injurious  effect  of  Chinese  upon  deposits  of  gold  in  the  mines,  366. 

Raymond,  Mr.,  chairman  State  senate  committee  on  Chinese  immigration,  9. 

Haywood,  sentiment  of  people  of,  in  regard  to  Chinese  question,  1092, 1093. 

Health-officer  of  San  Francisco,  126. 

Health  of  the  Chinese,  644. 

Hoydenfeldt,  Solomon,  a  witness,  504-512  ;  former  associate  justice  of  the  supreme 
court,  504 ;  material  advantage  of  Chinese  labor,  504  ;  honesty  of  the  Chinese, 
504  ;  necessity  of  Chinese  labor,  505  ;  character  as  domestic  servants,  505  ;  views 
on  foreign  immigration,  506-508  ;  intermixture  of  races,  508, 509  ;  comparison 
between  Chinese  and  other  foreign  immigrants,  509,  511 ;  character  of  Chinese 
merchants,  509, 510  ;  supposed  effect  of  citizenship  upon  the  Chinese,  10  ;  execu- 
tive ability  of  the  Chinese,  511 ;  comprehension  of  our  institutions  by  the  Chi- 
nese, 511  ;  contract-labor,  511. 

Heynemann,  Herman,  a  witness,  532-542 ;  importer  and  manufacturer,  532;  Chinese 
labor  displaced  by  whites,  533  ;  necessity  of  Chinese  labor  origiually,  533  ;  char- 
acter of  the  Chinese  as  operatives,  534  ;  Chinese  labor  free,  534 ;  feeling  of  labor- 
ing-class against  Chinese,  535,  538  ;  effect  of  Chinese  immigration  upon  whire 
labor,  535  ;  exports  of  California,  536 ;  export  of  bullion,  536  ;  Chinese  immi- 
gration governed  by  demand  for  labor,  537  ;  competition  of  Chinese,  537,  538  ; 
manufacture  of  bags,  539  ;  comparison  between  labor-saving  machinery  and 
cheap  labor,  540, 541  ;  Chinese  compared  with  other  foreign  immigrants,  541,  542. 

Highbinders,  94. 

Hill,  John  H.,  a  witness,  796,  797  ;  fruit-raising,  796 ;  employment  of  Chinese,  796;  pop- 
ular sentiment  in  Sonoma  County  on  Chinese  question,  797. 

Hip  ve-tung,  150, 152-154,  230. 

Hollister,  William  W.,  a  witness,  766-795,  843,  844,  931,  932 ;  farmer,  766  ;  labor  ques- 
tion in  California,  767.  775  ;  wages  of  labor,  768,  778,  779  ;  ruinous  course  of  agri- 
culture in  California,  769,  777;  Chinese  as  citizens,  772 ;  opium-smoking  among 
the  Chinese,  772,  773  ;  opposition  to  the  Chinese,  773  ;  white  domestic  servants, 
773,  774;  character  of  the  Chinese,  774;  character  of  white  laborers,  775,  781; 
effect  of  railroads  on  the  settlement  of  California,  776, 777  ;  export  of  wheat,  777  ; 
Mexican  grants,  780  ;  competition  of  Chinese  labor,  781,  789 ;  effect  of  large 
landed  estates,  783-785,  789,  790 ;  bummerism,  786,  787,  792,  794  ;  necessity  of 
cheap  labor,  789  ;  construction  of  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  790;  advantages  of 
physical  labor,  791 ;  eastern  immigrants,  792  ;  diet  of  the  Chinese,  793-795  ;  char- 
acter of  early  miners,  793 ;  size  of  farms  in  California,  843  ;  fence-laws,  843 ; 
employment  of  Chinese  by  large  land-owners,  931 ;  letter  on  Chinese  question, 
1197-1202. 

Homestead  law,  16,  63. 

Honesty  of  the  Chinese,  87,504. 

Hong,  definition  of,  831. 

Hong-Kong,  Chinese  sail  via,  21,66. 
Hoodlum  (Holuug)  Billy,  17. 

Hoodlumism,  cause  of,  495,  496. 

Hoodlums,  166, 170-173, 190, 234, 974. 

Hop-oulture,  624*625. 
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Horner,  John  M..  a  witness,  799-801,  822-825 ;  farming  in  Alameda  Comity,  799:  em- 
ployment of  Chinese  labor,  799;  wages  of  labor,  800 ;  views  on  Chinese  immi- 
gration, 800,  80]  :  .  I  hiiKj.se  labor,  822-824;  Chinese  as  a  labor-machine. 
384,825. 

Hospital  repoi  t, 

Hospitals  among  the  Chinese,  130, 131, 192,193,225,646,647. 

Hostility  t<>  the  Chinese, 373, 535, 538, 603.      (See,  also,  Popular  sentiment  regarding 
the  Chinese  question.) 

House-servants,  wages  of,  43. 

How  Qua,  merchant,  -  l". 

poi  trait-painter,  840. 

HowSin,27. 

Hown,  Lee  Ming,  27. 

Hukahs,  definil  ion  of,  482. 

Human  life,  regard  for,  among  the  Chinese,  239. 

Humphreys,  Mrs.  Henry  J.,  ;i  witness.  343,344  ;  general  working- woman,  343;  Chinese 
competition  in  making  ladies'  underwear,  343 ;  lack  of  employment  for  white 
women,  M'<.  344;  manufacture  of  night-gowns,  344. 

Humphrey,  Patrick  11..  a   witness,  940,  941;  quarantine-officer,  940;  introduction  of 
all-pox  into  San  Francisco,  940,  941. 

Hyatt.  Thomas  11.,  a  witness,  753-763 ;  formerly  United  states  consul  at  Amoy,  754 ; 
the  Chinese  problem,  754,  755  ;  class  of  emigrants  from  China,  756,  757;  cooly- 
trafflc,  757, 758-761  ;  Chinese  and  white  labor  compared, 758 ;  definition  of  cooly, 
760;  Bale  of  female  children  in  China,  762 ;  trade  with  China,  7G3. 

Hybridism,  moral,  of  the  Chini  se,  1070. 

Hydraulic  miners,  Chinese  as,  1113,1114. 

idleness  of  the  Chinese, :'"'.'. 
Images,  worship  of,  l>y  Chinese, 502. 
Immigrants,  character  of  Chinese,  1096, 1098. 

comparison  between  Chinese  and  other  foreign,  509, 511. 

cast  nil,  792. 
Immigration,  character  of,  from  the  East,  88, 183,184,543,544,711. 

ebb  and  Mow  of  Chinese.  515,  860. 

effect  of  Chinese,  18,  19, 20, 33, 34, 43, 44, 65, 06, 75,  77,  81,  84,  85,  88,  90, 91, 
03,  308,  309,  312,  571,  575,  576,  584,  667,  670,  863. 

effect  of  Chinese,  in  other  countries,  1114, 1115. 

effect  of  Chinese  upon,  from  the  East,  543, 544,  601,  606. 

facility  Of  Chinese,  370,371. 

governed  by  demand  foe  labor,  514,  516,  519,  537,  600,  601. 

possibility  of  increased,  520,521,859. 

views  upon  Chinese,  71,  72, 173-178,  273,  373, 398. 435, 462-470, 491, 496, 497 
506-508,518,543-545,624,708-710,729,  733,  737,  747,  766,  800,  801,906 
907,  917,951,958,  961, 1000,  1001, 1009, 1018, 1019. 1129, 1131, 1138, 1139. 

white  labor  prevented  by  Chinese,  322,323. 

yearly  increase  of  Chinese,  75,76,  77,  743. 
Immoral  habits  of  the  Chinese,  1095. 
Imperial  government  of  china,  119. 
Improvements,  opposition  to  new,  59. 
Income-tax  paid  by  Chinese,  1129,  1130. 
Increased  Chinese  immigration,  possibilities  of,  520,  521,  859. 
Inducements  for  Chinese  to  come,  to  this  country,  833,  834,  911,  1118,  1124,  1125. 

to  Chinese  to  return  to  China,  948. 
Industrial  pursuits  monopolized  by  Chinese,  1167-1169. 
Industries,  how  Chinese  labor  affects,  57. 

female,  of  Ban  Francisco,  244,  245,  347,  251. 
Industry  of  the  Chinese,  70,  224,  225,  544. 
Infanticide,  411,  419. 
Influence  of  Chinese,  586,  881. 

labor,  902,  918,  919. 
Influences,  Protestant,  upon  the  Chinese,  245,248. 
Intlux  of  Chinese,  apprehension  of,  1019. 
Inoculation  compulsory  in  China,  21. 
praol  iced  by  Chinese,  21. 
Inspectors  of  Chinese,  137 

Institutions,  Chinese  regard  for  American,  16,17. 

comprehension  of  American,  by  Chinese,  498,  511. 
Insurance,  amount  of,  paid  by  Chinese,  606. 

laundry,  663,664. 

losses,  settlement  of,  with  Chinese,  661. 
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Insurance,  premium  for  Chinese,  661, 662. 

rates  of,  effect  of  the  presence  of  Chinese  upon,  969. 
Insurers  of  property,  Chinese  as,  969, 970. 
Intellectual  capacity  of  the  Chinese,  462, 502. 

Intention  of  Chinese  to  return  to  China,  16, 17, 385,  446, 636, 637, 839, 948*. 
Internal  revenue,  frauds  on,  by  Chinese,  1129. 
Interpreters,  Chinese,  in  court,  275. 
Interrogatories  propounded  by  the  joint  committee,  2, 3. 
Irish,  condition  of,  peasantry,  387. 
population,  1035, 1041, 1043. 

Jackson,  Thomas  W.,  a  witness,  1121-1128 ;  foreign  commission-agent,  1121 ;  education 
of  Chinese,  1121;  want  of  cleanliness  of  the  Chinese,  1122,1126;  influence  of 
Christianity  upon  Chinese,  1122-1124 ;  functions  of  a  comprador,  1123  ;  popula- 
tion of  China,  1124  ;  inducements  for  Chinese  to  come  to  California,  1124, 1125  ; 
food  and  clothing  of  Chinese,  1125 ;  local  government  of  Chinese  towns,  1125,1126  ; 
suffrage  among  Chinese,  1126 ;  dishonesty  of  Chinese  in  China,  1127  ;  Singapore, 
1128. 

Japan,  Chinese  in,  1117. 

Japanese  and  Chinese  compared,  929, 930, 983, 984. 

Java,  Chinese  in,  1021, 1025. 

Jersey  cattle,  546. 

Jessup,  William  H.,  a  witness,  816-822 ;  match-manufacturing,  816 ;  experience  in  the 
employment  of  white  boys,  816,  817, 819  ;  labor  of  girls,  817  ;  Chinese  labor,  817, 
818, 820 ;  habits  of  the  Chinese  as  to  cleanliness,  819  ;  dress  of  the  Chinese,  819  ; 
treatment  of  the  Chinese,  820,  821 ;  character  of  the  Chinese,  821 ;  cheap  labor 
a  necessity  for  competition,  821,  822. 

Jones,  Charles  T.,  a  witness,  1079-1086 ;  district  attorney  of  Sacramento,  1079 ;  crime 
among  the  Chinese,  1079  ;  secret  tribunals  among  the  Chinese,  1080-1085 ;  trial 
of  American  citizens  in  China,  1085  ;  perjury  in  courts,  1086. 

Jones,  Simon  L.,  a  witness,  815, 816;  auctioneer,  815 ;  character  of  the  Chinese  in  their 
dealings,  815  ;  merchant  class  of  Chinese,  816. 

Joss-papers,  burning  of,  16. 

Journal  of  the  commission,  1-8. 

Joy,  Capt.  R.  H.,  25. 

Judge  of  municipal  criminal  court,  testimony  of,  272. 

Juries,  partiality  of,  912,  914, 916. 

Jurymen,  inability  of  Chinese  to  become,  19. 

King,  CameronH.,  argument  of,  on  behalf  of  the  anti-cooly  clubs  of  the  city,  31,  34; 
views  on  Chinese  immigration,  32 ;  population  of  Chinese  in  Cali- 
fornia, 32  ;  Chinese  contracts,  22  ;  prostitution  of  Chinese  women, 
33;  Chinese  modes  of  living,  33 ;  Chinese  competition,  33. 
a  witness,  261-272 ;  constitution  of  anti-Chinese  union,  261-264  ; 
degrading  tendency  of  Chinese  labor,  264,  266 ;  proscription  of 
persons  employing  Chinese,  265  ;  Chinese  competition,  267-269 ; 
definition  of  free  labor,  270  ;  Chinese  civilization,  271 ;  condition 
of  the  white  laboring  class  in  San  Francisco,  272. 
King,  Thomas  H.,  meeting  of,  with  Mr.  Gibson  in  China,  108,  421,  422. 

a  witness,  92-126,  1114-1121;  merchant,  92;  character  of  Chinese 
coolies,  93 ;  highbinders,  94 ;  assassinations  among  the  Chinese, 
94 ;  cooly-trafific,  95-97,  101,  102,  109,  121-124 ;  Chinese  prosti- 
tutes, 96,  109-111 ;  small-pox,  96, 105-107  ;  venereal  diseases,  97  ; 
Chinese  dialects,  98 ;  ginseng,  99 ;  trade  with  China,  100,  120 ; 
Chinese  gamblers,  101 ;  opium  smuggling,  103;  Chinese  labor,  104 ; 
Chinese  six  companies,  111-114, 125;  education  among  the  Chinese, 
114,  119  ;"profanity  of  Chinese,  115  ;  Chinese  pirates,  116  ;  imperial 
government  of  China,  119 ;  small-footed  women,  124  ;  Chinese 
warfare,  124 ;  effect  of  Chinese  immigration  in  other  countries, 
1114,  1115;  cooly-con tractors,  1115,  1116;  Koopmanschap's  en- 
gagements with  Chinese,  1116  ;  Chinese  in  Japan,  1117  ;  induce- 
ments for  Chinese  to  come  to  this  country,  1118 ;  Chinese  com- 
petition in  living,  1118-1121. 
Kirkpatrick,  John,  a  witness,  974-976  ;  former  sheriff  of  Sierra  County,  974 ;  collection 

of  foreign  miners'  tax,  975,  976. 
Koopmanschap's  engagement  with  Chinese,  1116. 

Labor,  American  and  Asiatic,  compared,  423-426,  434, 435. 

character  of,  performed  by  Chinese.  17, 18,  80, 104,  607, 613,  614, 668, 676,  817, 818, 

820,994,995,1131,1132. 
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Labor,  character  of,  white,  608, 626, 627, 775, 781. 

ebeap,  as  compared  with  free  trade,  279,280. 

Chinese,  as  compared  with  labor-saving  machinery,  278,279, 824,825, 992-994. 
Chinese  convict,  347. 

comparison  betweeu  Chinese  and  slave,  82, 2S9, 293, 294, 942,  953,  955, 956,  969. 
conflict  between  Chinese  and  white,  717, 748,750. 

contract,  428,  429,  44r>,  446,  470, 511,  554-556,  580,  591,  592,  674,  675, 970,  971. 
danger  of,  when  of  different  race  from  capitalists,  1021, 1023. 
defense  of,  822  -.1. 
definition  of  free,  270. 

degrading  tendency  of  Chinese,  264,206,322,323. 
demand  for,  8 15. 

effect  of  Chinese,  ',»:,:?,  966,967,982,985, 1070, 1071. 

effect  of  Chinese  employment  on  white,  350,  351,352,275,  438,  439,  741,742,971, 

972. 
efficiency  of  white,  compared  with  Chinese,  363,  365,  379,681,682,720-72,',  758, 

1066. 
employment  of  Chinese,  (see  Employment.) 
general  views  on,  in  California,  767,775. 

inllllence  of   Chinese,  902,  918,  919. 
interests,  1030. 

lack  of  employment  for  white,  988. 

material  advantages  of  Chinese,  54,  55.  450,  451,  458,  504,  515-517,524,529,550- 

558,561,708,855,970. 
necessities  of  cheap,  789,  802,821,  822. 
necessity  of  Chinese,  505,789. 
necessity  originally  for  Chinese,  533. 
not  a  surplus  of,  in  the  State,  91. 
Of  Chinese  live,  ~.l,  534. 

of  girls,  817. 

possibility  of  dispensing  with  Chinese,  1027. 
reliability  of  Chinese.  137,438,440. 
respectability  of,  in  China, 71. 
saving  machinery,  the  effect  of,  1072. 
servility  of  Chinese,  376, 590, 591, 595. 

strike  of  Chinese,  669.  , 

superiority  of  white, 301, 302.  J 

unreliability  of  Chinese,  303, 307.  ■ 

wages  for,  768,778, 779, 800. 
want  of,  in  California,  39. 

white  and  Chinese,  in  the  mines  compared,  365. 
views  on  Chinese, in  California, 978, 979. 
Laborers,  Chinese,  character  of,  17,  18,  33,  40, 43, 45, 78, 80, 91, 104, 257-259, 554,  558, 621, 
745,746.  1031. 
condition  of  white,  in  California,  51, 272, 281, 282, 719, 811, 834. 
difficulty  of  obtaining,  40, 79. 
importation  of  European,  1101, 1102. 
wages  of,  in  <  !anton,67. 
wages  of,  in  San  Francisco, 84. 
Wages  of,  in  State,  182, 183, 185, 
Laboring-classes,  condition  of  the  white,  1027. 

feeling  of,  against  Chinese,  373, 535, 538, 680, 687, 701. 
Lake,  Delos,  a  witness,  1010-1014  ;  lawyer,  judicial  positions,  1010;  restrictive  legisla- 
tion desirable,  1010:  non-assimilation  of  the  Chinese,  1010,1011;    Chinese  as 
citizens   1011;  inability  of  the  law  to  punish  outrages   upon  Chinese,   1012; 
popular  opinion  in  regard  to  Chinese,  1012  ;  Chinese  as  domestic  servants,  1013, 
1014. 
Lancaster,  CharlesS.,  a  witness,  341-343;   shoemaker,  341  ;  effect  of  Chinese  labor 
upon   emigration  of   white   shoemakers  from  the  East,  341;    former  prices  for 
making  slmes,  342  ;  Chinese  shoe  factories,  342  ;  reduction  of  wages,  342,343. 
Land-killing  system  of  California  agriculture,  1067-1070,1075 
Land-owners,  employment  of  Chinese  by  large,  931. 
Land  transportation  in  China  done  by  human  beings,  411. 

holders,  Chinese  as,  455,580,581,731,732,955. 
Lands oi  the  state,  906. 
Language,  Chinese,  1028, 1049. 
Laundry  business  carried  on  by  Chinese,  717,718. 

insurance,  663,664. 
ordinance,  17'.». 
I  anndi  yme.n,  Chinese  as,  735. 
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Learning,  Chinese,  89, 289. 

Leby,  Mr.,  employment  of  Chinese  by,  517. 

Legislation,  class,  34,  38,  62,  63. 

in  regard  to  cooly  importation,  826. 
partial,  against  the  Chinese,  1006. 

Legislative  committee,  report  of,  in  1862,  on  Chinese  population,  743, 744. 

Leprosy  among  Chinese,  13, 131, 132, 180, 182, 199-201,  202-205, 646, 1100. 

Lessler,  Morris,  a  witness,  930,  931,  932  ;  statistics  in  regard  to  Chinese  in  manufacto- 
ries, 930  ;  graves  of  Chinamen  in  the  San  Francisco  cemetery,  932. 

Licenses  paid  by  Chinese,  479,  480,  893-897. 

Lin  Sing  vs.  Washburn,  29. 

Li  Po  Tai,  Chinese  physician,  227, 228. 

Literature,  Chinese,  297. 

comparison  of  Chinese  literature  with  the  French,  504, 1079. 

Living,  Chinese  competition  in,  1118-1121. 
Chinese  standard  of,  877,  878. 
cost  of,  in  California,  1033. 
cost  of,  in  China,  411,  412, 1072, 1073. 

Logan,  Dr.  Thomas  M.,  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Stout,  863,  864. 

Loomis,  Rev.  Augustus  W.,  a  witness,  444-484  ;  missionary  in  China,  445;  immigration 
from  Canton  province,  445  ;  distinct  dialects,  445 ;  character  of  the  Chinese  who 
come  to  California,  445  ;  modes  of  paying  passage  money,  445 ;  labor-contracts, 
445,  446, 470 ;  temporary  sojourn  of  Chinese  in  this  country,  446 ;  six  Chinese 
companies,  446-448,  473 ;  employment  of  the  Chinese,  448,  449^,  454  ;  morals  of  the 
Chinese  immigrant,  449,  450 ;  advantages  of  Chinese  labor,  450,  451 ,  458  ;  Chinese 
prostitutes,  452,  456,  457  ;  taxes  paid  by  Chinese,  452  ;  Christian  influences  upon 
Chinese,  453,  454,  457-459,  465 ;  Chinese  as  land-holders,  455 ;  religion  of  the  Chi- 
nese, 455;  treaty  with  China,  456,  461,  482  ;  Chinese  as  citizens,  456  ;  secondary 
wives,  457;  sanitary  and  social  condition  of  the  Chinese,  459,  460  ;  scholarship, 
460;  economical  habits  of  the  Chinese,  460,  476 ;  treatment  of  the  Chinese  in 
California,  460, 461, 471,  473,  483  ;  intellectual  capacity  of  the  Chinese,  462 ;  views 
upon  Chinese  immigration,  462-470;  advantages  of  trade  with  China,  474; 
smuggling  by  Chinese,  475,  476  ;  text  of  cubic-air  law,  477  ;  law  imposing  miners' 
tax  on  foreigners,  477, 478,  482  ;  Chinese  as  witnesses,  478  ;  laundry  ordinance, 
479;  queue  ordinance,  479 ;  licenses  paid  by  Chinese,  479,  480  ;  tax  paid  by  Chi- 
nese on  personal  property,  480, 484 ;  poll-tax,  483 ;  threatening  letters,  1181. 

Lorchas  in  coasting  trade,  character  of,  421. 

Los  Angeles,  murder  of  Chinese  at,  1140. 

employment  of  Chinese  in,  1141. 

Loss,  comparison  of,  in  dealings  with  whites  and  Chinese,  555, 559. 

Losses  by  Chinese,  45. 

Lottery  drawings,  309-311. 

Louderback,  David,  a  witness,  187, 190;  attorney  and  judge  of  police  court,  187;  Chi- 
nese criminals,  187, 190;  garroting,  190;  hoodlumism,  190. 

Low,  F.  F.,a  witness,  65-92;  banker,  65;  formerly  member  of  Congress,  collector  of 
port  of  San  Francisco,  governor  of  California,  and  minister  to  China,  65  ;  views  on 
Chinese  immigration,  65,  66, 71-73,  75,  76,  86,  88  ;  prostitution,  67  ;  marriage  cus- 
toms in  China,  Chinese  religion,  69 ;  similarity  between  Buddhism  and  Catholi- 
cism, 69, 70  ;  treatment  of  Americans  in  China,  73 ;  population  of  China,  74  ;  con- 
struction of  Central  Pacific  by  Chinese  labor,  77,  79 ;  views  on  labor  question, 
81-85 ;  laws  relative  to  emigration,  85,  86 ;  commerce  with  China,  89,  90. 

Macao,  population  of,  107. 

Macondray,  Frederick  W.,  a  witness,  853-860;  Chinese  trade,  853,854;  character  of 
Chinese  merchants,  853 ;  physical  condition  of  the  Chinese,  854;  passage-money 
of  the  Chinese,  855,  859  ;  material  advantage  of  the  Chinese,  855 ;  arrivals  of  Chi- 
nese, 856,  857 ;  Cantonese  boatmen,  857  ;  treatment  of  foreigners  in  China,  858  ; 
possibilities  of  increased  Chinese  immigration,  859 ;  ebb  and  flow  of  Chinese  im- 
migration, 860. 

Mahony,  Cornelius  A.,  a  witness,  382-387 ;  employment  of  Chinese  in  Peru,  382,  383 ; 
crimes  committed  among  the  Chinese  in  Peru,  383  ;  cooly  traffic,  383, 384  :  phys- 
ical condition  of  the  Chinese,  384;  inclination  to  return  to  China,  385;  disregard 
of  the  sick,  385  ;  peons  and  cholos,  386  ;  Peruvian  government,  387  ;  condition 
of  Irish  peasantry,  387. 

Male  children,  custom  relative  to,  68. 

Manufactories,  statistics  in  regard  to  Chinese  in,  930. 

Manufactures,  California,  1026. 

Manufacturing  enterprises,  400. 

apathy  of  the  people  in  regard  to  home,  802-804,  813-815. 
advantages  of  home,  815. 
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Manufacturing  enterprises,  number  of  Chinese  eugaged  in,  252,  253.  ■ 

Marriage,  Bystem  of,  by  Chinese,  13,68,405-409,  416. 

Married  women,  law  of  China  forbidding  immigration  of,  30. 

Marshall,  Levin,  a  witness,  351-354 ;  tailor,  351;  injurious  effect  of  Chinese  competi- 
tion, 358;  wages  formerly  para  to  tailors,  362 ;  early  clothing  mannfaotnring  In 
Oalifornia,  :'•">::.  354. 

II  m  meeting,  anti-coaly,  649-861. 

Match  manufacturing,  816. 

Mayor  of  Baa  Francisco,  testimony  of,  180. 

irty,  Dennis,  a  witness,  363-365 ;  boot-maker,  363 ;  United  Workingmen's  Co-op- 
erative Association,  363,  304;  effloienov  of  white  labor  compared  with  Chinese, 
963,366. 

MeCoppin,  Prank,  I  representing  the  senate  of  the  State  of  California,)  argument  against 
Chinese  immigration,  9-11  ;  resolution  of  senate  of  California,  9 ;  Chinese  popu- 
lation, 1" ;  news  of  Chinese  Immigatton,  10, 11 :  property  owned  by  Chinese,  1"  ; 
prostitution  and  gambling  among  the  Chinese,  1". 

MoHenry,  John,  a  witness,  930  ;  lawyer,  930 :  political  aspect  of  Chinese  question,  930. 

McLennan,  1  kraald,  a  witness,  606-616  ;  manufactures,  606  :  character  of  Chinese  labor, 
<;u7, 613,  hi  i ;  character  of  white  labor,  608  ;  advantage  of  Chinese  in  preventing 
strikes,  609;  extension  of  Chinese  quarter,  610-612;  arrivals  of  Chinese,  611; 
division  of  huge  farms  desirable,  61 1 ;  California  cotton,  614, 615. 

Means,  Joha  L,  a  witness,]  !6-143;  bealth-ofiioer  of  San  Francisco,  186;  Chinese  tene- 
ments, 126,129  130,137;  small-pox,  187-189, 133-135, 138,  139,  141,143;  opium- 
■molriaa,  130,  133,  135,  136;  hospitals  among  the  Chinese,  130,  131  ;  leprosy,  131, 
132;  Chinese  quarter,  136;  inspectors  of  Chinese,  I37j  Chinese  prostitution, 
1  10,  142,  143. 

Mechanics,  white,  work  with  Chinest  . 

opposition  of,  to  Chinese,  368,781. 

Mellon.  John,  a  witness,  300-308:  farmer,  300;  superiority  of  white  labor,  301,308; 
wages  of  labor,  302,  304-306  :  injurious  effects  of  Chinese  irami aeration,  303,  308  ; 
unreliability  of  Chinese  labor,  303, 307. 

Mfimnnnto,  nharsrt-r  trf  fhinnnr,  'r??,  trlft.  frTft  fftl.  tH9.  Ml.  fffffr  WiJ^?,  TP*. fl1fi. aM  **" 
snterpri  ie  of  Chinese,  198. 
treatment  of  the  Chinese,  490. 

Methodisi  Mi  listerial  Association,  memorial  of,  443,  ill. 

Mexican  grants  in  California,  780. 

Mission  schools,   i 
Missionai  lea  in  China,  134. 

treatment  of,  422. 
Missionary  efforts,  success  of,  among  the  Chinese,  444,  485,  486. 
Miller,  Judge,  opinion  of,  29. 
Miners,  character  of  the  early,  793. 

Chinese  as,  545,  546,  1103.  1104. 

Chinese  as  hvdraiilic,  1113,  1111. 
Miners'  tax,  collection  of  foreign,  603,  975,  076,1108. 

law  Imposing,  on  foreigners,  477,  478  482- 
Mines,  jumping  claims  in  the,  91  1,915. 

Mining  chiii us,  Chinese,  1111-1113, 

towns,  Chinese  quarter  in,  1104. 
Modes  of  living  by  Chinese,  1,9,21,22,33. 

Mohaw  ks  of  London,  190. 

Molders'  union,  competition  with,  1014,  1015. 
Money,  value  of,  186. 

Mont,  rey  County,  petitions  from,  1086,1087. 
Moral  condition  of  Chinese,  12,  403. 

hybridism  of  <  'hinese,  1070. 
Moral  and  political  objections  to  the  Chinese,  290,  291. 
Morals  oi  China,  236. 

<  'hinese  immigrants,  449,  450. 
San  Francisco,  1031,  1<K;7,  1038. 
Morgenthaii,  Max,  a  witness, 801-815 ;  manufacturer, 801 ;  importation  of  grain-hags, 801 ; 
cheap  labor  a  necessity  in  manufacturing,  802 ;  apathy  of  tile  people  in  regard 

to   ho'iiie-mauulacturing  enterprises,   802-804,813-815;   experience  with  a  taifor, 

803,804;  Chinese  as  boot-makers,  805 ;  cigar-trade,  805, 806 ;  candle-trade,  806- 

J10,813,614:    wages  paid  to  factory  hands, 808, 809 J   character  of  the  while 
working-classes,  811 ;    non-assimilation   of  the   Chinese,  811 J  servant-girls,  811, 
818;  Chinese  quarter,  812, 813 ;  advantages  of  home  manufacturing,  816. 
Morrison,  Judge,  decision  of,  89,  170. 

Mortality,  645. 

Mustard,  (-'hinese  trick  in  pulling,  1095. 
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Muther,  Fra*hk,  a  witness,  312-321 ;  cigar-maker,  312  ;  number  of  Chinese  cigar- makers 
in  San  Francisco,  312, 313 ;  wages  of  cigar-makers,  313, 314 ;  cigar-manufacture 
as  compared  with  the  East,  313 ;  uncleanly  habits  of  Chinese  cigar-makers,  314, 
315 ;  bribery  of  foremen  by  Chinese  to  drive  out  white  labor,  315 ;  mode  of  learn- 
ing the  trade  among  whites,  315 ;  nationality  of  cigar-makers  of  San  Francisco, 
316 ;  white  cigar-makers  prevented  from  coming  to  California  on  account  of  the 
Chinese,  316,  317 ;  mode  of  learning  the  trade  among  Chinese,  317  ;  Chinese  con- 
trolled by  the  six  companies,  318  ;  refusal  of  manufacturers  to  employ  married 
men,  318,319;  mode  of  distinguishing  cigars  made  by  white  labor,  319;  stamp 
used  on  boxes,  320. 

Natural  qualities  of  the  Chinese,  1061. 
Naturalization  laws,  954, 964, 965, 968, 968. 

supposed  effect  of  upon  Chinamen,  435, 436, 442, 1020. 
Negroes,  Chinese  compared  with  the,  82,  289,  293, 294, 942, 953, 955, 956, 969, 1004, 1036, 

1037, 1133-1135. 
Nirvana,  69. 
Norton,  Judge,  29. 

Oath,  Chinese  regard  for  an,  13. 

O'Donnell,  Charles  C,  a  witness,  1095-1100 ;  physician,  1095  ;  immoral  habits  of  the 
Chinese,  1095 ;  introduction  of  small-pox  into  San  Francisco,  1095-1097  ;  charac- 
ter of  Chinese  immigrants,  1096, 1098;  popular  sentiment  in  regard  to  Chinese, 
1097  ;  syphilis  engendered  by  Chinese  among  white  boys,  1097, 1098  ;  attitude 
of  republican  party  on  Chinese  question,  1099  ;  Chinese  lepers,  1100. 

Olmsted,  William  N,  a  witness,  825-842 ;  merchant,  825 ;  trade,  with  China,  825, 832  ; 
signification  of  the  word  "  cooly,"  826 ;  classes  of  Chinese,  826 ;  legislation  in 
regard  to  cooly  importation,  826;  means  by  which  Chinese  obtain  passage- 
money,  827,  828 ;  gambling  in  China,  829  ;  prostitution  in  China,  829,  830 ;  foreign 
residents  of  open  ports,  830 ;  business  of  the  comprador,  830, 831 ;  faithfulness  of 
Chinese  contracts,  831 ;  definition  of  "  hong,"  831  ;  firm-names,  831 ;  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  China,  833  ;  inducements  for  Chinese  to  come  to  this  country,  833,  834  ; 
character  of  white  laboring  classes,  834-836, 838, 839  ;  Chinese  competition,  836- 
838 ;  inclination  of  Chinese  to  return  to  China,  839 ;  Chinese  wives,  839,  840 ; 
charter-parties,  841, 842. 

Opium,  use  of,  by  the  Chinese,  61, 130, 133, 135, 136, 211, 221, 222, 431, 432, 772, 773, 870. 
smoke  of,  a  disinfectant,  61 ; 
smuggling,- 103. 

Opposition  to  the  Chinese,  680, 687, 701, 721, 748, 751, 752, 773. 

Order  of  Caucasians,  1088-1090. 

Oriental  and  Occidental  Steamship  Company,  599, 673. 

Origin  of  Chinese  race,  1224-1241. 

Outrages  committed  by  Chinese,  232. 

upon  Chinese,  503, 649-651, 706, 913, 1007, 1008. 

inability  of  the  law  to  punish,  1012. 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  24, 82, 83, 763. 

Railroad,  California,  844. 
Page  bill,  explanation  of,  387, 388, 

enforcement  of,  394-396, 987. 
Passage  to  China,  cost  of,  10, 15, 855, 859. 
from  China,  cost  of,  520. 
money,  mode  of  paying,  445. 

means  by  which  Chinese  obtain,  827, 828. 
Passengers,  Chinese -as,  891-893,937. 
Patriotism  of  the  Chinese,  907,  908. 
Patterson,  James,  a  witness,  1060, 1061;  saw-manufacturer,  1060  ;  employment  of  white 

labor,  1060,  1061. 
Paupers,  Chinese,  331.     . 

Peasantry,  comparison  between  Chinese  and  French,  500, 501. 
condition  of  Irish,  387. 
French,  1076, 1078. 
Peck,  Charles  S.,  a  witness,  728-732 ;  drayman,  728;  views  on  Chinese  immigration, 

729;  competition  of  Chinese  labor,  730;  Chinese  as  land-owners,  731,732. 
Peckham,  Robert  F.,  a  witness,  552-568;  woolen  manufacturer,  552 ;  employment  of 
Chinese  in  San  Jose",  553,  556 ;  wages  paid  to  Chinamen,  553;  experience  with 
white  boys,  553,  554  ;  character  of  Chinese  as  laborers,  554, 558  ;  labor-contracts, 
554-556 ;  comparison  of  loss  in  dealings  with  whites  and  Chinese,  555, 558  ;  ma- 
terial advantage  of  Chinese  immigration,  556-558, 561 ;  wages  paid  to  labor  in 
California  and  the  East  compared,  557 ;  fruit-raising,  560,  561  ;  effect  of  Chi- 
nese upon  our  civilization,  562 ;  competition  with  eastern  manufactures,  563- 
565 ;  products  originally  brought  from  the  East,  566, 567  ;  California  cotton,  567, 
568. 
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Peking,  char.ic  ur  of,  20. 
PeOQ,  definition  of,  386. 
Peonage,  591. 

and  choice,  386. 
erjury  in  the  courts,  404,749,1086. 
Persecution  of  the  Chinese,  367,369,370. 
Pern,  orimee  committed  among  the  Chinese  in,  383. 
employment  of  Chinese  in,  382,383-1136, 11:57. 
rnmenl  of,  387. 
Peterson,  Charles  II.,  a  witness,  1086-1090;    petitions  from   Monterey   County,   1086, 

I  hrder  of  Caucasians,  1088-1090. 
Phillips,  Stephen  H.,  a  witness,  976,986;  former  attorney-general  of  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, '.'To:  contract-labor  of  Chinese  in  Sandwich  Islands,  976,977,979,981,983; 
character  of  population  in  California,  977  ;  Chinese  labor  in  California,  978,979  ; 
marriage  <>f  Chinese  t<>  Hawaiian  women,  '.>:'.»:  absentee  system  of  an  erican  in- 
babitauteoftbe  Sandwich  Islands,  980, 982;  effect  of  cheap  labor,  982, 985;  Chinese 
ami  Japanese  oompared,  983,984 ;  Chinese  as  ortusens,  98s ;  wages  paid  to  Chinese 
in  Sandwich  Islands,  986. 
Photographs,  identification  of  Chinese  prostitutes,  11 12,  Iff.;. 
Phthisis  and  Bcrofnla.  370. 
Physical  condition  of  Chinese,  1 1,384,643,  964. 

labor,  advantages  of,  791. 
Physicians,  chine-.",  223 ,  228, 
Physiologies]  necessities  of  prostitution,  055,  656. 
»h,  942,943. 
•  116. 
adventure  with,  345. 

Pixley,  l  rank  M..  (representing  the  municipality  of  Sao  Francisco,)  argument  against 
Chinese  Immigration,  11,31;  popnlation  of  Chinese,  12,26;  religion,  13,26,27; 
system  of  marriage,  13,  22  :  diseases  among  the  Chinese,  13,14;  manner  of  taking 
;m  oath,  13;  prostitution,  14;  manner  of  immigration,  15,  Hi;  a  Chinese  com- 
petence, 16;  superstition  and  custom  of  burial,  Hi;  homesteads,  L6;  citizenship, 
l":  kind  of  labor  performed  bj  Chinese,  17;  then-  character  as  Laborers,  17,18; 
learning  trades,  18;  rate  of  wages,  Is;  effect  of  immigration,  19, 20 ;  modes  of 
living,  19  21;  sanitary  condition  of  the  Chinese,  20,21;  small-pox,  21 ;  source 
of  Chinese  immigration,  21  ;  number  and  character  of  <  Ihinese  women,  22 ;  <  !hi- 
nese  companies,  23;  condition  of  Chinese  he  tore  coming  In- re,  24,26  ;  commerce 
between  the  United  states  ami  China,  28;  power  of  a  State  to  prevent  introduc- 
tion of  prost  mites  from  foreign  countries,  29,  30 ;  views  on  Chinese  immigration, 
:;i ;  does  not  desire  total  exoinsion  of  Chinese,  63 ;  resolution  of  public  meeting 
protecting  Chinese,  64. 

l'ixley,  Frank  ML,  a  witness,  366-378 ;  affect  of  Chinese  competition  upon  broom-making, 

:  peraeont  ion  of  t  he  Chinese,  367,  369,  370  ;  Chinese  and  European  civilization 

compared, 368 ;  facility  of  Chinese  immigration,  370,371 :  comparison  between 

chma  and  Africa,  371, 372, 373, 375 ;  feeling  of  the  laboring  classes  against  the 

Chinese,  '■>'■'•:  Chinese  labor  servile,  1176;    character  of  the  Chinese,  377, 37d; 

Chinese  as  voters,  377. 

Placer-mining,  work  of  Chinese  in,  691. 

Poll-tax,  collection  of,  from  Chinese,  25  1-250,  1*3,995-997. 

Political  and  moral  objections  to  the  Chinese,  290, 291. 
aspeol  of  Chinese  question,  578, 700,707, 930. 
Polios,  city,  653,  654. 

court  of  San  Jos6,  statistics  of,  310. 

testimony  of  judge  of.  1-7. 
officers,  testimony  of,  190-199,219,229. 
Popular  sentiment  regarding  the  Chinese  question,  54,  324,325,671,  701-703,  705,  745, 
751,752,  766,  7?:;.  s7f>.  904,  905,  908,910,917,  922-926,  954,960,961, 1012, 1016, 
1029,1030,  1091,  1097,  1102,1130,1131. 
sentiment  in  Sonoma  County  on  Chinese  question,  797. 
Popnlation,  capacity  of  the  Slate  of  California  for,  957. 
character  of,  977. 
laws  governing,  943, 944. 
of  China,  10,26,32,57,58,74,  1124. 

ot  i  luu.-e  in  California,  10, 12.32. 143, 162, 167,180,513,527,528,632,685. 
ot  Chinese  in  California,  (report  of  legislative  committee,)  £.">  I ,  L189   L195. 
Pork,  Chinese,  235, 236. 
Poi  te,  foreign  residents  of  open, 830. 
Portuguese  labor,  628, 631. 

.  prevent  Chinese  prostitutes  from  coming,  15, 19. 
I  bina,  1063. 
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Prejudice  against  Chinese,  589, 952. 

of  race,  1033. 
Press,  attitude  of  tbe,  on  the  Chinese  question,  703-705, 750, 752. 
Printing,  method  of,  in  China,  408. 
Prison  statistics,  402. 
Problem,  Chinese,  754, 755. 

labor,  1215-1224. 
Products  originally  brought  from  the  East,  566, 567. 
Profanity  of  Chinese,  115. 

Property,  assessed  value  of  all,  in  the  State,  10. 
Chinese  as  insurers  of,  969, 970. 
explanation  of,  owned  in  Chinatown,  430, 431. 
in  Chinatown,  654,  655. 

refusal  of  companies  to  insure,  for  Chinese,  662, 664. 
tax  paid  by  Chinese  on  personal,  480, 484. 
value  of,  owned  by  Chinese,  10, 16, 254. 

upon  which  Chinese  pay  taxes,  995. 
Proscription  of  persons  emploving  Chinese,  265. 

Prostitution,  Chiness,  10, 140, 142, 143, 181, 182, 199, 240, 1038, 1039, 1053. 
coutracts  for,  145, 147. 

holding  of  inmates  of  houses  of,  in  bondage,  22. 
how  regarded  in  China,  67. 

legitimized  and  recognized  profession  in  China,  13, 22, 829, 830. 
physiological  necessity  of,  655,  656. 
sales  for,  15, 195, 198, 229, 236, 237. 
-Prostitutes  bought  and  sold,  22.    (See  Women,  sale  of,  for  prostitution.) 
characteristics  of  Chinese,  1145,  1146. 

Chinese,  96,  109-111,  117,  144,  148,  152,  159,  163,  192,  194,  197,  212,  452,  456, 

457,  621,  638,  640,  652,  653 
duties  of  the  consul  in  regard  to  shipment  of,  987. 
number  of,  in  San  Francisco,  14,  22,  67,  142. 
return  of  Chinese,  397. 
value  of,  22,  23. 
white,  652,  653. 
Protection  of  the  Chinese,  1005,  1006. 
Protestant  influences  upon  the  Chinese,  245,  248. 
Punishment,  modes  of,  236-238. 

Qualities,  natural,  of  the  Chinese,  1061. 
Queue  ordinance,  47,  48, 63. 

text  of,  1166, 1167. 
Queues,  effect  of  losing,  47,  479. 

the  wearing  of,.  487. 

significance  of  the,  640, 641, 950, 951. 

Race,  communication  on  impurity  of,  as  a  cause  of  decay,  864-871. 
deterioration  of,  produced  by  Chinese  immigration,  866. 
origin  of  Chinese,  1224-1241. 
prejudice  of,  1033. 
Races,  brain-capacity  of  different,  1052. 

intermixture  of,  508,  509, 586, 587, 590,  656-658. 
origin  of  Chinese  and  Japanese,  944, 945. 
views  on  the  difference  of,  1043-1049. 
Railroad,  construction  of  Southern  Pacific,  599,  600, 604. 
Railroads,  injury  of  lateral,  596-598. 

effect  of  construction  of  lateral,  600. 
effect  of,  on  the  settlement  of  California,  776,777. 
Real  estate,  effect  of  Chinese  upon,  255,  398. 

effect  of  Chinese  quarter  upon,  799. 
Reed,  Rev.  Hiram  W.,  a  witness,  878-883 ;  conversion  of  Chinese  to  Christianity,  878- 

880 ;  influence  of  the  Chinese,  881 ;  diet  of  Chinese,  882,  883. 
Regulation  of  Chinese  immigrants,  85,  86,  693,  696,  700. 

Religion,  Chinese,  16, 26, 27, 69, 298,  403,  455,  500-502, 512,  632,  640, 736, 737,  94r>,  1042. 
Religions  aspect  of  Chinese  question,  582, 583. 
Republican  party,  attitude  of,  on  Chinese  question,  1099. 
Resolution  of  senate  of  California  on  Chinese  immigration,  9. 
Restricting  Chinese  immigration,  modes  suggested  for,  497. 
Restriction  of  Chinese  desirable,  74, 1010. 
Restrictive  legislation,  class  opposed  to,  951, 952, 954, 962. 
petition  for,  of  immigration,  324. 
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Return  to  China,  inducement  of  Chinese  to,  94d. 

intention  of  Chinese  to,  16,  17,::-:..  ii<;,636,G37.839,94d. 

Revue  dee  Deux  Blondes,  extract  from, 
-  of  Americans  in  China,  78,73. 

K".irh,  Mr.,  Stat.-  Benatoi 

Roberts,  George  1.) ,  s  \\  itness,*  136-4  13;  work  accomplished  by  Tide-Land  Reclamation 
Company,  436;  employment  of  Chinese  under  contrast,  436,  137,  142,  143;  relia- 
bility of  Chinese  labor,  437,436,440;  affect  of  Chinese  apon  white  labor, 438, 
.  ralueof  tule-lands,  441  j  supposed  effeet  of  naturalisation  apon  Chinamen, 
1 12. 
.  i  s,  John,  a  witness,  1020-1028  :  rear-admiral  in  the  Navy,  1020  :  Chinese  in  .lava, 
1021,1025;  danger  of  labor-cuuM  when  etf  different  raoefrom  capitalists,  1021, 
1022;  news  on  Bnrlingame  treaty,  1023;  injurious  effect  of  competition  with 
the  East,  1024,  1025;  character  of  the  Chinese,  1023;  California  manufactures, 
1026;  possibility  of  dispensing  with  Chinese  labor,  1087;  condition  of  the  white 
laboring  classes,  1027  ;  Chinese  language,  1028. 

Sogers,  James  B .,  s  wi1  ;  police-officer,  229 ;  sale  of  Chinese  women  for 

prostitution,  229 ;  Chinese  quarter,  229-232;  Hip-ye-tung  8ociety,  230;   orime 

protested  by  the  Chinese.  230;  outrages  committed  by  Chinese,  232  :  boodlnms, 

cubic-air  ordinance,  234,  235  :  Industrial  pursuits  monopolised  bj  Chmeeo, 

1167-1169. 

Rasa  11  A  Co  .  experience  of  with  compradors,  119. 

I,  Joel,  a   witness,  1090-1095;   farmer,   1090;   contradiction  of  Mr.  Hoi] 
news,  1090,  1091  ;   popular  opinion  in  regard  to  Chinese  Immigration,  1091  ; 
effeol  of  Chinese  on  white  immigration,  l1".'-':  employment  of  Chinese  labor, 
L093;  rate  of  wages,  1093,1094;  Chinese  triok  in  palling  mustard,  I 

Bailors,  Chinese  as,  243,  -" 

Sanitary  and  social  condition  of  the  Chinese,  169,  16ft 

Ban  Jose*,  Chinese  in,  308, 309, 312. 

i  atca  in,  ::i  1. 
emploj  men!  of,  5C 
petition  of  labor  anion  of,  117J. 
population  of,  31  I. 
S  ilinas  Plains,  opening  op  of,  734. 
Saw]  er,  W.  D.,  police  jadgt 
Scholarship  of  Chinese,  l<»7,  460 
School,  report  of  industrial,  103. 
Schools,  <  Ihinese,  101. 

public,  Chinese  children  refused  admission  to,  132,433. 
mission,  133. 
Samshoo,  a  Chinese  drink,  550. 
ham  Vnp  dialect,  397. 
San  1i.iihi.-co,  population  of,  B51, 

Sandwich  Manas,  absentee  system  of  American  inhabitants  of  the,  '>0,982. 
oontraot  labor  In,  976, 977, 979-981, 983. 
wages  paid  to  Chinese  in,  986. 
Bants  Barbara,  number  of  Chinese  in.  1202, 1203. 

frying  M.,  a  witness,  it'll  L016;  manufaeturer,  1014;  employment  of  whits  la 
iior,  l0l4, 1015;  boys  as  apprentices,  1016;  popular  opinion  on  Cbinese immigra- 
tion, 1016. 
Beaman,  Vernon,  a  witness,  548-552,568,669;  merchant,  648;  exports  from  Chins  and 
Japan,  549;  silk  trade  of  China,  549;  statistics  of  exports  and  imports, 
arrivals  of  Chinese  iu  California  549,551,508,569;  character  of  the  Chinese  in 
China,  660;  employment  of  Chinese  in  Southern  and  Eastern  States,  650,  651  ; 
massacre  at  Tien-Tsin,  551,552, 
i  rnment,  Chinese  incapable  of,  1058, 1069. 
Berrant-girls,  scarcity  of,  In  California,  595. 
experience  with,  621  -623. 
•-.  domestic,  Chinese  as,  249,505,733,845,846,862,853,898,  1013, 1014. 
white  girls  as,  572,  573,77:1,  77  I,  *1 1,  -  I 
Servile  labor,  the  effect  of,  81. 
Senility  of  Chinese  labor,  376,590,691,698. 

-.  Colonel, employment  of  Chinese  by,  in  Arkansas,  660. 

I    <  hBOTge  I'.,  minister  to  ( !liina,  651. 

William  H., summary  of  Chinese  oiyilisation  by, 413. 
ip  Company,  24. 

dialect,  397. 

[hai,  condition  of,  in  1869,416. 
description  of,  240 
municipal  oourt  of,  849 
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Shaw,  William  J.,  13, 1 4, 20, 22, 26. 

Shearer,  Rev.  Frederic  E.,  a  witness,  631-643 ;  number  of  Chinese  in  California,  632  ; 
religion  of  tho  Chinese,  632,  640  ;  Christian  influences  upon  the  Chinese,  633,  (i34, 
639;  treatment  of  the  Chinese,  635;  intention  of  Chinese  to  return,  636,637; 
Chinese  prostitutes,  638-640 ;  significance  of  the  queue,  640,  641 ;  assimilation  of 
the  Chinese,  642, 643. 

Sherk,  Jacob  B.,  a  witness,  624-631 ;  hop-culture,  624, 625  ;  employment  of  Chinese,  624- 
626, 62ti ;  character  of  white  labor,  626, 627  ;  Portuguese  labor,  628, 631. 

Ships,  burning  of,  in  inidYlle  passage,  25. 

Shirrs,  wagos  paid  for  making,  381,  382. 

Shoemakers,  comparative  efficiency  of  Chinese  as,  334,  336. 

effect  of  Chinese  labor  upon  immigration  of  white,  341. 
wages  of,  332. 

Shoe-factories,  Chinese,  342. 

Shoes,  former  prices  of  making,  342. 

Shorb,  Dr.,  14. 

Sick,  treatment  of,  by  Chinese,  213,  326,  327,  329,  385, 646,  648. 

Silk-trade  with  China,  549. 

Silverberg,  Henry,  a  witness,  378-382;  foreman  in  shirt-factory,  378;  comparison  be- 
tween white  and  Chinese  labor,  379;  character  of  the  Chinese,  379,  380  ;  wages 
paid  for  making  shirts,  381,  382. 

Singapore,  1128. 

Slavery,  Chinese  females  sold  in,  10, 22,  33.  „. 

unknown  in  China,  428. 

Sleeping  apartments,  Chinese,  11. 

Small-footed  Chinese  women,  124. 

Small-pox  amoDg  the  Chinese,  21,  61 ,  62,  96, 105,  107,  127-129, 133-135, 138, 1  "9, 141, 143, 
645. 
introduction  of,  into  San  Francisco,  940,  941, 1095-1097. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Anna  P.,  a  witness,  897-901 ;  Chinese  as  domestic  servants,  898  ;  petit  on 
of  workingwomen  of  San  Francisco,  899  ;  competition  of  Chinese  labor,  900. 

Smith.  Michael  A.,  a  witness,  190-199, 1142-1146  ;  police  officer,  190 ;  Chinese  quarter, 
191, 195, 196 ;  gambling  among  the  Chinese,  191, 192, 196  ;  Chinese  prostitutes, 
192, 194, 197  ;  Chinese  hospitals,  192, 193 ;  Chinese  tribunals,  193  ;  weapons  used 
by  Chinese,  193  ;  sales  of  Chinese  women  for  prostitution,  195, 198 ;  enterprise  of 
Chinese  merchants,  198 ;  identification  of  photographs  of  Chinese  prostitutes, 
1142, 1143  ;  enforcement  of  cubic-air  ordinance,  1143-1145 ;  characteristics  of 
Chinese  prostitutes,  1145, 1146. 

Smuggling  by  Chinese,  475,  476. 

Sneath,  Richard  G.,  a  witness,  542-548;  banker,  542  ;  character  of  Chinese  merchants, 
542-544 ;  views  on  Chinese  immigration,  543-545  ;  effect  of  Chinese  upon  immi- 
gration from  the  East,  543,544;  industry  of  the  Chinese,  544  ;  dairy-labor,  545; 
Chinese  as  miners,  545, 546  ;  Jersey  cattle,  546 ;  manufacture  of  cheese,  547,  548. 

Social  and  sanitary  condition  of  Chinese,  459,  460. 

Sodomy,  239. 

Sonntag,  Charles,  a  witness,  893-897  ;  deputy  in  license  department,  893  ;  licenses  col- 
lected from  Chinese,  893-897. 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  construction  of,  599, 600,604. 

8preckles,  Father,  27. 

Stanley,  Judge,  decision  on  cubic-air  ordinance,  235. 
opinion  of,  regarding  perjury,  404. 

Statistics  of  exports  and  imports,  549. 

in  regard  to  Chinese  manufactories,  930. 

Stein,  Fritz,  a  witness,  345 ;  reporter,  345  ;  adventure  with  Chinese  pirates,  345. 

Stock,  Ernest  C,  a  witness,  325-331 ;  police  reporter,  325 ;  treatment  of  their  sick  by 
Chinese,  326,  327,  329;  filthiness  of  the  Chinese  quarter,  327  ;  Chinese  paupers, 
331. 

Stone-women,  23. 

Btout,  Arthur  B.,  a  witness,  643-660,  862-878  ;  member  of  State  board  of  health,  643  ; 
physical  condition  of  tho  Chiuese,  643  ;  fires  in  Chinese  quarter,  644  ;  health  of 
1  he  Chinese,  644  ;  ablutions,  646 ;  mortality,  645  ;  origin  of  small-pox  in  Califor- 
nia, 645;  leprosy,  646;  Chinese  hospitals,  646,  647  ;  treatmeut  of  sick,  647,  648; 
condition  of  Chinese  quarters,  648,649  ;  action  of  city  authorities,  649  ;  assaults 
upon  Chinese,  649-651  ;  syphilis,  651  ;  Chinese  prostitutes,  652;  white  prosti- 
tutes, 652, 653  ;  city  police,  653,  654  ;  property  in  Chinatown,  654,  655;  exp'ani- 
tion  of  cubic-air  law,  655,  659,  660 ;  views  on  prostitution,  655,  656;  assimila- 
tion by  intermarriage,  656-658;  letter  of  Dr.  Logan,  863,  864;  communication 
on  impurity  of  race  as  a  cause  of  decay,  864-871 ;  modified  views,  8<2-8?5  ;  Chi- 
nese as  citizens,  875  ;  immigration  of  criminals,  875,' 876 ;  feeling  against  the 
Chinese,  876  ;  Chinese  staudard  of  liviug,  877,  878. 
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Stowaways,  Ps7,  888. 

Stowe,  Mr.,  39. 

Strike,  labor,  of  the  Chinese,  669. 

Strikes,  advantage  of  Chinese  in  preventing,  609. 

stroh  idge,  Janies  H.,  a  witness,  723-728 ;  construction  of  Central  Pacific, 723-725 ; 

character  of  Chinese  labor,  726, 727 ;  comparison  between  white  and  Chinese 

labor,  728. 
Structure  of  Chinese  government,  417, 418, 500, 503. 
.Stuart,  John, a  witness, 763-765 ;  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 703;  character  ol 

Chinese  merchants, 763  ;  trade  with  China,  764  ;  arrivals  and  departures  of  Chi 

in  ise,  764, 705. 
Suffrage  among  Chinese,  1126. 
Superstition  of  Chinese,  16, 26. 
Supreme  Courfof  the  United  States,  decision  of,  in  regard  to  return  of  Chinese  women, 

1164-1106. 
Swedes,  1102. 
Swift,  John  P.,  a  witness,  051-908  ;  views  on  Chinese  immigration, 951, 958, 961  :  class 

opposed  to  restrictive  legislation, 951, 952,954,962:  prejudice  against   the  Chi- 

nese,952;  effect  of  Chinese,  labor, 953, 966, 967;  Chinese  labor  compared  with 
o  slavery, 953, 955, 956;  popular  opinion  on  the  Chinese  question, 954, 960, 

961  ;  naturalization-laws,  954, 964, 965, 968  :  Chinese  as  land-owners,  956 ;  Chinese 

competition, 956 ;  capacity  of  the  State  for  population, 957 ;  character  of  the 

Chinese, 958, 965 ;  best  interests  of  the  8tate,959  960:  effect  of  currency  qnes- 
*    tion.968,963;  Chinese  an  alien  population, 963, 964  ;  effect  of  Chinese  on  eastern 

immigration, 967 ;  treaty  relations  with  China, 9 
Swift,  Mrs.  Sophronia,  a  witness,  244-252;  female  industries  of  San  Francisco,  244, 245, 

247,251;  Protestant  influences  upon  the  Chinese, 245, 248 ;  condition  of  white 

children    In    San    Francisco, 246, 250 ;    Chinese   as   domestic    servants, 249 J  Cali- 
fornia women, 251. 
Syphilis,  disease  of,  among  white  children,  14,  051,  870,  1007,  1098. 

Tablets,  worshiping,  of  ancestors,  2627. 

Tailors,  wages  formerly  paid  to, 352, 355. 

Tak.  Lang  a  Co.,  cigar-manufactory  for  Chinese  apprentices,  317. 

Tan,  how  play. ■<!,  190,  107,222. 

Tanists,  69.  (See  Chinese  Religion.) 

Ti\,  law  imposing  miners',  on  foreigners, 477, 482, 478. 

poll,  183. 

receipts,  fraudulent,  997. 
Taxes,  value  of  property  upon  which  Chinese  pay,  005. 
paid  by  Chinese,  452. 

Tea  tasters,  419. 

Temperate  condition  of  Chinese,  01. 
Tenements,  Chinese,  126,129,130,137. 

Tide-land  Reclamation  Company,  work  accomplished  by,  436. 

'I  ien-Tsin,  reign  of,  (Chinese  tablets.)  26. 

Tien-Tsin,  massacre  of  missionaries  at,  551,  552, 858. 

Tobin,  John  T.,a  witness,  235-244  ;  police  detective  in  China,  235;  character  of  Chinese 
in  China, 235;  Chinese  pork,  235, 236 ;  sale  of  children  for  prostitution, 236, 237 ; 
morals  of  China,  236;  modes  of  punishment,  236-238;  mode  of  swearing  wit- 
nesses, 239;  regard  for  human  rife  among  the  Chinese, 239;  sodomy, 239;  gam- 
bling, 240;  prostitution,  240:  purchase  of  "wives,  240 ;  description  of  Shanghai, 
240-243  ;  municipal  court  of  Shanghai, 242;  Chinese  as  sailors, 243. 

Toland,  Dr.  testimony  of,  before  legislative  committee,  n,  15,651,652. 
of  California,  tabular  statements,  120:1,1200. 

Trade  with  China,  35,  36,41,42,76,87,88,100,120,474,549,  619,715,716,763,  764,  B63, 
354,861,948,1055. 

Trades-unions,  81, 283,  322,  348,  303, 304. 

Tradesmen,  Chinese  as, 510. 

effect  of  Chinese  competition  npon  immigration  of  white,  355. 

Traffic,  oooly,  05-07,  101,  102, 109, 121-124,  383, 384,757,758-701, 939,  9  13. 

Trial  of  American  citizens  in  China,  1085/ 

1  ribunals,  Chinese, scent,  !«,',.  i-i.  pj3, 1080-1085. 

i  reatment  of  Americans  in  China,  107,  85& 

Chinese  in  California, 37, 300,  400,401,471,473,  183,635,649-651,736,739, 

740,820,821,911,912. 
the  merchant  class,  490. 

Treaty  with  China,'.'-!,  285,  166,  161,482,  988, 

i  chndi,  views  on  blending  of  races,  by,  807. 
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Tucker,  Georgo  "W.,  a  witness,  936-939;  ship-master,  936 ;  character  of  Chinese  mer- 
chants, 937 ;  character  of  Chinese  passengers,  937  ;  business  of  Captain  King, 
9138  ;  incident  of  a  Dutch  ship  picked  up  at  sea,  938  ;  cooly-traffic,  939. 

Tale-lands  reclaimed  by  Chinese,  48. 
value  of,  441* 

Ty  Yung,  testimony  of,  before  legislative  committee,  27. 

Underground  railroad,  674. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad,  by  what  labor  constructed,  79. 

character  of  the  laborers  on  the,  88, 89,  949, 950. 

punishment  of  crime  along  the  route  of,  92. 

settlement  on  the  line  of  the,  946, 947, 949. 

Vale,  William,  a  witness,  1100-1102 ;  importation  of  European  laborers,  1101, 1102 ;  pop- 
ular opinion  on  Chinese  immigration,  1102;  Swedes,  1102. 

Venereal  diseases,  97. 

Vessel,  number  of  Chinese  on  each,  887. 

Vinton,  William,  a  witness,  308-312;  tailor,  308;  anti-Chinese  organizations  in  San 
Jose",  308 ;  Chinese  in  San  Jose",  308, 309-312 ;  gambling  dens,  309  ;  lottery-draw- 
ings, 309-311 ;  idleness  of  the  Chinese,  309 ;  injurious  effect  of  Chinese  immigra- 
tion on  white  labor,  309, 312 ;  statistics  of  police  court  of  San  Jos6,  310  ;  Chinese 
prostitutes  in  San  Jos6,  311 ;  population  of  San  Jos6,  311. 

Visalia  Consolidated  Tobacco  Company,  39. 

Voluntary  immigration  of  Chinese,  15,  404,  405. 

Voters,  Chinese  as,  377,  492, 593,  679. 

Vreelaud,  Ezekiel  B.,  a  witness,  173-180;  deputy  commissioner  of  immigration,  173; 
immigration  of  Chinese,  173-178;  Chinamen  as  debtors  not  allowed  to  return, 
178,179;  leprosy,  180. 

Wages  in  California,  84, 182, 183, 185. 
in  Cauton,  67. 
of  factory  hands,  808, 809. 
formerly  paid  to  tailors,  352. 
of  Chinese  compared  with  white  labor,  356, 357. 
of  Chinese  labor,  322,  346,  347. 
of  cigar-makers,  313,  314, 573, 574. 
of  journeymen  tailors,  355. 
of  shoemakers,  332. 
of  white  labor,  522. 
paid  for  making  shirts,  381, 382. 

paid  to  labor  in  California  and  the  East  compared,  557. 
rate  of,  for  labor  in  California,  276-278, 282,  283,  302,  304-306,  553, 768,  778, 779, 

800, 1073,  1074, 1003, 1094. 
reduction  of,  342,  343,  398,  399, 
Ward,  Thomas,  broom  manufacturer,  employment  of  Chinese  by,  356.  . 
Warfare,  Chinese,  124. 

Wealth  of  California,  contribution  of  Chinese  labor  to,  31. 
Weapons  used  by  Chinese,  193. 

Westine,  Erric,  a  witness,  354-356 ;  tailor,  354 ;  effect  of  Chinese  competition  upon  im- 
migration of  white  tradesmen.  355;  wages  of  journeymen  tailors,  355. 
Wheat,  exports  of,  777. 

Wheeler,  Alfred,  a  witness,  512-529  ;  attorney  at  law,  512  ;  number  of  Chinese  in  Cali- 
fornia, 513,  527,  528,  795,  796;  immigration  of  Chinese  governed  by  demand  for 
labor,  514, 516, 519  ;  ebb  and  flow  of  Chinese  immigration,  515 ;  benefits  of  Chinese 
labor,  515,  517,  524,  529;  character  of  the  Chinese,  517;  views  on.  Chinese  immi- 
gration, 518  ;  effect  of  citizenship  upon  the  Chinese,  518;  Chinese  as  tradesmen, 
519  ;  arrivals  of  whites  and  Chinese,  518,  519  ;  cost  of  passage  from  China,  520  ; 
possibility  of  increased  immigration,  520,  521;  wages  of  white  labor,  522;  employ- 
ment of  Chinese  in  construction  of  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  522,  523,  528;  com- 
petition between  white  and  Chinese  labor,  524,  527,  529  ;  Chinese  death-rate,  795  ; 
table  of  arrivals  and  departures  of  Chinese,  1196. 
Wheeler,  Edward  D.,  a  witness,  1016-1020;  district  judge,  1016;  non-assimilation  of 
the  Chinese,  1017, 1018  ;  Chinese  immigration,  1018,  1019  ;  apprehension  of  an 
influx  of  Chinese,  1019;  effect  of  naturalization  upon  the  Chinese,  1020. 
White  boys,  bad  effect  of  Chinese  prostitutes  on,  1062,  1063. 

experience  with,  553,  554. 
White  labor,  bribery  of  a  foreman  by  Chinese  to  drive  out,  315. 
Chinese  labor  and,  comparison  in  the  mines,  365. 
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White  labor,  effect  of  Chinese  employment  on,  275,  535,  741,  742,  971,  972,  1061, 1062, 
1064. 
efficiency  of,  compared  with  Chinese,  363,  365,  379,  681,  682,720-722,758, 

1066. 
employment  of,  765, 1014, 1015, 1060, 1061, 1064-1066, 1109-1111. 
lack  of  employment,  for,  988. 
superiority  of,  301. 
wages  of,  622. 

wages  of  Chinese  compared  with  wages  of,  356,  357. 
White  laboring  class,  character  of,  51,  272,  281,  282,  626,  627, 719,77;'),  781,  811,834-836, 
838, 839. 
condition  of  the,  1027. 
White  tradesmen, effect  of  Chinese  competition  upon  immigration  of, 355. 
Whites,  employment  of,  in  San  Francisco;  tabular  statements,  1206-1215. 
Whites  and  Chinese,  arrivals  of,  518, 519. 
Williams,  S.  Wells,  letter  of,  on  Chinese  question,  1243-1253. 

Winn,  Albert  M.,  a  witness,  321-325;  president  of  Mechanics' State  Council,  321  ;  Chi- 
nese labor  a  national  question,  321 ;  want  of  assimilation  of  the 
Chinese,  321;  resources  of  China  in  regard  to  population,  321  ; 
trades-unions,  322;  degrading  tendency  of  Chinese  labor,  398,  323  ; 
immigration  of  white  Tabor  prevented  by  Chinese,  322,  323  ;  wages 
of  Chinese  labor,  3^2  ;  potition.for  restrictive  legislation  against 
Chinese  immigration,  with 26,000 signatures,  324  ;  public  M ■ntimcnt 
against  the  Chinese,  324,325;  attempt  to  christianize  Chinese  a 
failure,  325. 
Witnesses,  Chinese,  mode  of  swearing,  239. 

character  of  Chinese  as,  272, 274, 478, 699. 
Chinese,  22,31,841,842. 
plurality  of,  in  China,  499. 
purchase  of,  13, 240. 
secondary  and  concubine,  13. 
Wo  Bang,  Chinese  merchant,  841. 
Wolfram,  Mr.,  foreman  in  Gilroy  Cigar  Foctory,  316. 
Women,  character  of  Chinese,  who  arrive  hero,  67, 986, 987. 
head-money  for  Chinese,  149. 
importation  of  Chinese,  388-392,  396,  599. 
inlluence  of,  871. 

lack  of  employment  for  white,  343,344. 
number  of  Chinese,  in  California,  14,  22. 
sale  of,  for  prostitution,  15, 195, 198, 229. 
small-footed  Chinese,  124. 
working,  of  Ban  Francisco,  petition  of,  899. 
Woods, David  C.,  a  witness,  1062,1063;  superintendent  industrial  school,  1062;  bad 

effect  of  Chinese  prostitutes  on  white  boys,  1062, 1063  ;  China  pox,  1063. 
Workiug-women  of  San  Francisco,  petition  of,  899. 

Yuug  Wing,  views  of,  as  to  treatment  of  Chineso,  461. 
81  CI 
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